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SOME    MUSICAL   CONDUCTORS. 

By  JOSEPH  BENNETT, 

Musical  Critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


THUR  SULLIVAN,  as 
a    conductor,    is    over- 
shadowed by  himself  as 
a    composer,     but     his 
doings     in      the     first- 
named  capacity,  should 
not  on  that  account  be 
overlooked.     Here  is  a 
musician  who  once  held  the  baton  of  the 
Philharmonic    Society,    and   might    have 
retained  it   till  now,  had  he  so  pleased  ; 
who    has    been,   since   1880,  the  musical 
chief  of  a  leading  English  Festival  ;  who 
has   conducted   operas,    promenade   con- 
certs, indeed,  works  of  all  kinds,   never 
taking  up  the  symbol  of  his  office  without 
the   approval  and  support  of  those  best 
entitled  to  judge  of  fitness.     We  some- 
times hear  it  said  that  but  for  Sullivan 
the    composer,    Sullivan    the    conductor 
would    be    "nowhere."     The    remark    is 
tolerably    safe,    because     the    composer 
cannot   be    put    away   in   order    to    see 
how  the    conductor  would  get  along  in 
his  absence.     But  all  representations  of 
this    sort    are   beside   the    mark.       It   is 
enough  for  those  who  venture  upon  criti- 
cism of  conductors  that  Arthur  Sullivan 
can  show  the  ** record"  indicated  above. 
Whether  he   has   been   helped   to   it   by 
extraneous  circumstances,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  degree,  are  questions  with  which  we 
have  no  present  concern.     There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, more  than  one  opinion  regard- 
ing Sullivan's  capacity  as  a  chef  (Torchestre^ 
but  the  difference  will,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  exist  not  so  much  among  those 
who  judge  by  results  as  between  these  and 
others    who    judge    by    manner.      Con- 
ductors are  like  pianists — to  mention  the 
most  prominent  and  popular  class  of  solo 
artists — in  that  they  necessarily  appeal  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.     In  an  ideal 
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condition  of  musical  representation,  the 
machinery  will  be  as  completely  hidden 
from  view  as  are  the  conductor  and  or- 
chestra at  Bayreuth,  but  audiences  are  not 
yet  able  to  suppress  personal  interest  in 
deference  to  the  claims  of  abstract  art. 
The  interpreter  remains,  to  the  average 
listener,  much  more  reai  than  either  the 
composer  or  his  music.  Hence  the  saying 
that  many  people  **  hear  with  their  eyes." 
Conductors,  assuredly,  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent judged  by  what  they  are  seen  to  do. 
If  they  direct  the  performance  of  a  sym- 
phony without  the  notes  before  them  ;  if 
they  have  a  commanding  presence  ;  if 
they  show  great  energy  of  gesture,  if,  in 
short,  there  be  anything  of  a  personality 
about  them,  the  fact  goes  a  very  long  way 
with  an  audience,  who  follow  their  move- 
ments, as  may  be  seen  at  any  Richter 
concert^  with  unflagging  attention,  and 
almost  as  though  in  them,  rather  thaii  in 
the  music  heard,  the  composer's  secret  is 
to  be  found.  Let  us  concede  that,  as  a 
conductor,  Arthur  Sullivan  does  not  wield 
the  power  of  a  personality.  Of  course, 
no  one  seeing  him  acting  in  that  capacity 
forgets  that  he  is  a  famous  composer  and 
an  extremely  popular  man.  But  these 
are  distinct  considerations.  With  the 
b&ton  in  hand,  Sullivan  is  singularly  un- 
demonstrative and  unimpressive.  He  does 
not  seek  to  magnify  his  office  in  his  own 
person,  but,  to  generous  observers,  con- 
veys an  idea  that,  standing  between  the 
public  and  the  composer,  he  aims  to  be  as 
little  conspicuous  as  possible.  Herein,  we 
contend,  he  is  absolutely  right,  but  the 
right,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
entails  much  risk  of  a  misunderstanding. 
Sullivan's  undemonstrativeness  in  the  con- 
ductor's seat  is,  to  some,  a  sign  of  indif- 
ference,  and  caricature   has   represented 
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him  careless  of  attitude,  with  one  arm 
dropped  lazily  by  his  side  and  both  feet 
upon  the  desk.  His  attitudes  may  be 
legitimate  matter  for  the  comic  draughts- 
man, who  resembles  the  proverbial  Frencli 
sapper  in  deeming  nothing  sacred,  but  to 
the  musical  amateur  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all.  A  tree  is  judged  by  its 
fruits,  not  by  the  appearance  of  its  trunk 
and  branches,  and  the  real  question  is 
whether  Sullivan,  as  an  interpretative 
artist,  can  secure  good  performances  of 
great  works.  The  affirmative  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  but  it  would 


be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  magnificent  rendering  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  given  at  a  recent  Leeds  Festival 
under  his  b&lQn.  True,  the  means  with 
which  he  worked  on  that  occasion  were 
exceptionally  good,  but  the  most  perfect 
tool  avails  little  without  the  masterly 
hand,  and  to  Sullivan  belongs  all  the  credit 
that  a  conductor  can  claim  when  the  result 
is  excellence.  The  Leeds  demonstration 
appears,  in  our  view,  conclusive  of  Sulli- 
van's right  to  take  a  place  among  success- 
ful chefs  (Porchestre,  but  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  supplement  its  evidence  by 
that  of  many  other  achievements  almost 
equal  in  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  musical  chief  of  the  Leeds  Festivals 
possesses  many  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions for  the  place  he  holds,  among  them 
icuteness  of  perception  and  sympathy, 
le  sees  at  a  glance  what  a  composer  in- 


tends, and  devotes  to  its  expression  all 
his  powers,  whether  high  endowments  of 
nature  or  the  results  of  perfect  training 
and  long  experience  ;  doing  everything 
with  a  whole  heart  and  single  mind,  aided 
by  a  geniality  of  manner  such  as  wins  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  subordinates.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
moreover,  that  he  never  seeks  to  override 
a  composer's  manifest  intention.  The 
present  is  an  age  of  "  new  readings" — 
of  revolt  against  the  "  conventional,"  as, 
in  matters  musical,  the  customs  and 
methods  approved  by  the  wisdom  of 
generations  are  sometimes  called.  Weak 
conductors  aim  to  be  strong  in  new  read- 
ings, and  to  catch  the  applause  of  the 
foolish  by  outraging  tradition  irrespective 
of  its  value.  Sullivan  does  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  because  he  knows 
and  respects  his  first  business,  which  is 
that  of  a  conscientious  interpreter  to  whom 
reverent  study  has  opened  the  mind  of 
the  masters. 

The  personal  history  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  his  achievements  as  a  com- 
poser are  not  now  in  question,  especially 
as  few  matters  are  more  familiar.  There 
remains  but  to  hope  that  our  foremost 
English  musician  may,  notwithstanding 
recent  serious  illness  and  present  weak- 
ness, be  able  to  show  at  the  coming 
Festival  in  Leeds,  that  the  qualities  insisted 
on  above  are  still  his,  undiminished  in 
strength  and  value. 

Joseph  Barn  by  who  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place  at  the  head  of  English 
conductors  in  ,  the  wide  domain  of 
oratorio,  comes,  with  entire  propriety, 
from  a  part  of  England  where  music, 
especially  oratorio,  belongs  in  a  particular 
sense  to  the  life  of  the  people.  He  was 
born  at  York  in  1838,  and  educated 
mainly  as  a  church  musician,  in  which 
character  he  will,  through  many  excellent 
compositions,  be  long  remembered.  But 
for  fortunate  circumstances,  which 
enabled  him  to  prove  where  lay  his 
greatest  strength,  Barnby  might  have 
remained  a  church  organist  and  composer. 
The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  came  when 
Messrs.  Novcllo  and  Co.  established  a 
concert  enterprise  and  confided  the  b&fon 
to  their  musical  adviser,  which  post 
Barnby  then  held.  It  was  soon  obvious 
that  a  real  conductor,  more  particularly 
of  choral  music,  had  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  Yorkshire  choir  man  has  so 
strengthened  and  improved  his  position 
as  to  stand  now  without  a  superior  in  his 
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special  line,  Joseph  Barnby  is  one  of 
the  best  chorus  masters  in  England.  He 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  also  how  to 
get  it.  He  inspires  confidence  in  his 
subordinates,  who,  though  sometimes 
unable  to  see  why  such  and  such  things 
are  required  of  them,  feel  that  they  are 
working  to  a  good  end.  Apart  from  skill 
on  the  one  side  and  trust  on  the  other, 
the  Royal  Choral  Society  would  not  be 
what  it  is — the  best  choir  in  this  country, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Barnby  has  done 
many  striking  things  with  the  baton,  but 
none  more  memorable  than  his  recent 
production  of  Dvorak's  difficult  Requiem 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  It  may  truly  be 
described  as  a  monumental  achievement 
— firmness,  tact,  controlling  influence, 
quickness,  and  coolness  were  all 
necessary  to  such  a  triumph,  and  were 
all  present.  Barnby  was  appointed 
organist  and  precentor  of  Eton  College 
in  1875,  but  vacated  that  post  on  his 
recent  election  as  principal  of  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  a  few  months  ago  in 
company  with  Sir  Walter  Parrett  and  Sir 
W.  B.  Cusins ;  the  services  thus  recog- 
nised being,  we  may  assume,  those  so 
well  discharged  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Frederic  Hymen  Cowen  is  better  known 
among  composers  than  conductors,  al- 
though a  musician  who  has  held  the  b&toH 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  must  neces- 
sarily be  conspicuous  as  a  chtf  d'orchesire. 
He  is  a  native  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where 
he  was  born  in  1853.  Brought  to  England 
in  1856,  he  was,  a  few  years  later,  placed 
under  Benedict  and  Goss,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  Mr. 
Cowen's  compositions  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance,  while  their  number  is  a 
proof  of  his  industry.  He  does  not 
teach  ;  preferring  to  work  exclusively  as 
a  composer  and  conductor,  mainly,  how- 
ever, in  the  first-named  capacity.  His 
pen  is  rarely  idle.  He  has  written  operas 
and  operettas,  cantatas,  orchestral  sym- 
phonies, oratorios,  overtures,  concertos, 
miscellaneous  instrumental  pieces,  works 
for  the  pianoforte,  and  many  songs, 
among  which  are  some  that  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  In  all  the  results  of- 
this  diversified  and  constant  labour  there 
is  evidence  of  a  charming  talent  that 
prefers  refined  and  pleasing  yet  scholarly 
expression.  Mr.  Cowen  is  not  a  com- 
poser of  the  Boanerges  order.  He  rarely 
impresses  by  sonority  and  boisterousness, 
but  he  delights  by  delicacy  and  finish.   His 


weapon  is  the  rapier,  not  the  sabre.  .As 
a  conductor  Mr.  Cowen  knows  how  to 
respect  a  composer's  intentions  and  how 
to  take  pains  in  carrying  them  out.  These 
are  qualities  not  found  in  every  chef 
d'orcheiire,  and  they  make  full  amends 
for  the  absence  of  others  more  showy. 
Having  them,  Mr.  Cowen  is  eminently  a 
safe  conductor,  exactly  suited  for  the 
work  he  did,  till  lately,  in  connection 
with    the    Philharmonic    Society,    which 


prefers  solid  qualities  to  meretricious 
display.  The  performances  given  under 
his  bdton  vary  somewhat  in  point  of  merit, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  all  of  them 
show  conscientious  study,  adaptability, 
and  a  frank,  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  composer's  obvious  intention.  Mr. 
Cowen  is  still  on  the  "up  grade."  His 
works  reveal  increasing  force  without  loss 
of  finish,  and  he  will  eventually  occupy  a 
place  much  higher  than  that  to  which,  in 
his  fortieth  year,  he  has  attained. 

Hans  Richter  occupies  an  almost 
unique  position  among  conductors  in  this 
country.  Leaving  out  of  count  the  gen- 
tlemen who,  like  Signor  Bevignani,  are 
connected  solely  with  lyric  drama,  our 
wielders  of  the  baton  operate  with  that 
formidable  instrument  only  in  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  sense.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  composers  or  professors  first,  and 
chefs  d'orchesire  next.  In  not  a  few  cases 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  become  con- 
ductors because  they  are  composers,  and 
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as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  questionable 
theory  that  the  performance  of  music  is 
safest  in  the  hands  of  its  maker.     This 


^nm  t  phaiognph 


cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Richter,  who 
advances  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a 
creative  musician,  and  whose  eminence  as 
a.  chef  d'onhcUrexs  due  wholly  to  merit  in 
that  capacity.  Mr.  August  Manns  is 
another  conspicuous  exception ;  in  his 
case  however  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  work  from  his  pen  originally 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  that  modest 
examples  of  his  composition  are  occasion- 
ally heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Richter 
is  a  conductor  pur  et  simple.  He  owes 
nothing  to  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  his  position  therefore  is  one  of 
remarkable  distinction.  It  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  account  that  Richter 
came  to  England  with  a  reputation 
already  made.  The  success  he  achieved 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  in  1876  admit- 
tedly placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession,  while  his  close  connexion  with 
the  Wagnerian  movement  secured  the 
sympathies  of  an  ardent  band  of  sup- 
porters. His  career  in  this  country  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  we  need 
not  enter  upon  its  details.  His  appoint- 
ment as  conductor  of  the  Birmingham 
Festivals,  in  succession  to  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  put  upon  him  the  "  hall-mark " 
of  English  favour,  and  that  he  is  now, 
■.s  regards  the  interpretation -of  orchestral 
lusic,  without  a  rival  in  England,  unless 


Mr.  Manns  may  be  so  considered.  The 
qualities  which  have  secured  a  position  at 
once  brilliant  and  undisputed  are  worth 
consideration.  At  the  head  of  them  we 
place  a  characteristically  Teutonic  tho- 
roughness. Like  many  other  German 
musicians,  Dr.  Richter  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  conscientiousness  with  which  the 
works  he  essays  to  interpret  are  studied. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  English 
conductors,  as  a  body,  recognise  the  ex- 
treme value  of  such  masterv  of  detail  as 
Dr.  Richter  possesses.  When  Richter 
takes  up  his  hdlon  to  conduct  an  overture 
or  symphony  he  has  every  stroke  of  the 
score  in  his  mind  ;  he  knows  exactly  what 
to  demand  from  the  complicated  machine 
before  him,  and  how  to  get  it.  Should 
occasion  arise,  he  knows  also  how  to 
insist  on  getting  it,  for  he  is  master  on 
his  own  orchestra,  and  that  is  the  second 
great  secret  of  -his  success.  Too  often, 
in  judging  musical  conductors,  we  fail 
sufficiently  to  recognise  the  very  solid 
fact  that  they  do  not  operate  like  instru- 
mental performers  upon  mere  matter, 
entirely  subservient  to  their  will,  but  upon 
men,  whose  sympathies  have  to  be 
secured,  among  whom  an  espiit  dc  corps 
has  to  be  created  and  kept  alive,  and  from 


whom  the  chief  must  exact  an  absolute 
obedience  which,  to  be  worth  very  much, 
must  also  be  willing.  There  is  no  task 
more  difficult  than  this,  or  one  less  often 
accomplished.     At  the  same  lime,  there  is 
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none  the  performance  of  which  is  more 
imperative.  Musicianship  in  a  conductor 
avails  little  without  the  qualities  that 
secure  personal  ascendency.  It  is  here 
that  so  many  conductors  fail.  Trained 
musicians  themselves,  orchestral  players 
are  swift  to  judge  the  man  who  is  set 
over  them  ;  prompt  to  detect  his  weak 
points,  and  slow,  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, to  become  infected  by  his  enthu- 
siasms. We  cannot  blame  the  conductor 
who  comes  short  of  success  in  asserting 
predominance  over  the  sceptical  and  cap- 
tious body  he' assumes  to  direct.  Failure 
is  more  often  his  misfortune  than  his 
fault,  because  the  strength  which  secures 
personal  ascendency  is  a  gift  rather  than 
an  acquirement.  Dr.  Richter  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  personal  ascendency  in  the 
orchestra.  His  manner  conveys  a  sense 
of  quiet  power,  while  his  mastery  of  every 
orchestral  detail  and  possession  of  skill 
adequate  to  assured  triumph  make  the 
men  under  his  baton  feel  that  absolute  obe- 
dience is  the  course  most  consistent  with 
their  own  self-respect.  They  are  charmed 
too  with  the  modesty  of  their  great  con- 
ductor, who  does  his  work  as  though  in 
the  ministry  of  Art,  where  assertiveness 
of  the  individual  should  have  no  place. 

Though  Dr.  Richter  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Wagnerian  music,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  he  lacks  the  eclecti- 
cism so  often  found  wanting  among  the 
champions  of  the  "advanced."  That  he 
has  likes  and  dislikes  is  true  enough,  but 
his  sympathies  embrace  all  forms  of 
classic  art,  and  to  these,  rather  than  to 
the  art  of  the  present  day,  he  more  and 
more  inclines.  It  may  surprise  some  to 
be  told  that  Sebastian  Bach  rather  than 
Wagner  is  now  the  god  of  his  idolatry. 
"  Wagner  and  Berlioz,"  he  once  said  to 
the  present  writer,  **  are  for  the  young. 
As  a  man  grows  older,  he  turns  to  Bach, 
and  my  dream,  for  the  time  when  more 
active  duties  have  ceased,  is  the  post  of 
village  organist,  in  which  I  can  play  Bach 
every  day  of  my  life." 

Though,  as  to  various  personal  char- 
acteristics, no  two  men  could  be  more 
opposed  than  Hans  Richter  and  August 
Manns,  yet  they  have  points  in  common. 
Practically,  both  are  conductors  and 
nothing  else  ;  in  each  we  see  the  spirit  of 
thoroughness  doing  its  perfect  work  ; 
each  is  consumed  with  zeal  for  art,  and 
each  consistently,  though  not  in  every 
case  equally,  attains  success.  The  tem- 
perament and  manner  of  the  one  however 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  other  :  Richter 


is  cool,  massive  and  self-possessed.  He 
conveys  an  idea  that  every  gesture  is 
carefully  measured,  so  it  may  be  adequate 
to  the  desired  result  and  no  more. 
Manns  on  the  other  hand  is  active  and 
vivacious.  He  never  loses  his  head,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  but  his  quick  impulsive- 
ness runs  him  anywhere  short  of  that 
fatal  point.  He  goes  up  and  down  with 
the  music,  which  seems  to  play  upon  him 
rather  than  he  upon  it,  and  there  are 
moments  of  storm  and  stress  when  the 
unaccustomed  observer  sees  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  chef  cPorchestre  an  object  of  amused 
wonderment.  It  may  properly  be  asked 
whether  Mr.  Manns'  excess  of  gesticu- 
lation has  advantages  sufficient  to  make 
amends  for  its  intrusive  claims  upon 
attention,  but  so  long  as  we  have  con- 
ductors conspicuously  placed  in  our 
orchestras  we  must  be  prepared  for 
varieties  of  manner.  The  question  after 
all  is  not  how  a  conductor  carries  himself 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  whether 
he  secures  good  performances.  As  to 
this,  Mr.  Manns  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  speak  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate. 
Anyhow,  he  needs  no  one  to  speak  for 
him.  The  fame  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
orchestra  has,  since  1855,  when  the 
Stolzenburg  musician  became  its  head, 
gone  forth  into  all  lands,  while  the  repute 
of  the  conductor  has  passed  beyond  the 
farthest  point  at  which  it  can  be  assailed. 
This  brilliant  position,  let  us  remember, 
has  been  won  almost  exclusively  on 
English  soil,  not,  as  in  Richter's  case, 
before  arriving  here.  When  Manns  left 
his  native  country  for  good  and  all,  he 
gave  up  no  more  distinguished  post  than 
that  of  a  military  band-master,  and  here 
he  was  content  to  be  a  player  and 
assistant  conductor  in  the  wind  band 
which  then  alone  furnished  music  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Circumstances  of  a  sin- 
gular character — but  wholly  creditable  to 
himself — placed  him  eventually  at  the  head 
of  this  organisation,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  Manns'  career  has  been  one 
of  steady  progress  in  achievement  and 
reputation.  Perfect  conscientiousness, 
united  to  high  musical  gifts,  and  a  rare 
eclecticism,  accounts  for  his  unbroken  suc- 
cess, with  which  moreover  a  resolve  that 
good  music  shall  be  appreciated,  as  far 
as  repeated  performance  can  make  it  so, 
must  have  something  to  do.  Through  per- 
severance Mr.  Manns  has  taught  his  public 
to  accept  composers  whom  at  first  they 
rejected,  and  the  result  to  him  is  public 
admiration,  gratitude  and  confidence. 
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Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Music,  is  less  known  as  a 
conductor  than  as  a  composer,  his  regu- 
lar appearances  in  the  last  -  named 
character    being     made      only     in     con- 


nexion with  the  Cambridge  University 
Choral  Society,  and  the  few  concerts  given 
annually  by  the  Bach  Choir.  Professor 
Stanford's  remarkable  productiveness  as 
a  creative  musician  has  however  allowed 
him  frequent  opportunities  of  showing,  at 
Festivals  and  elsewhere,  that  he  can 
handle  the  baton  with  skill  and  success. 
This  being  the  case,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  now  only  forty  years 
of  age,  we  may  assume  with  some  con- 
fidence that  there  is  still  a  career  before 
him  as  a  chef  d'orcheUrt.  Berlioz  used 
to  contend  that  orchestral  performers 
and  conductors  should  be  young  men.  In 
some  respects  he  was  right,  but  a  con- 
ductor's freedom  from  weight  of  years 
cannot  atone  for  lack  of  experience,  with 
which  in  time  to  come  no  one  will  be  able 
to  accuse  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
Professor  Stanford's  most  conspicuous 
and  consistent  work  with  the  b&ton  has 
been  done  at  the  concerts  of  the  Bach 
Choir,  notably  in  the  various  perform- 
ances of  Bach's  great  B  Minor  Mass. 
The  Cambridge  Professor  is  well  qualified 
for  the  varied  tasks  devolving  upon  him 
s  conductor  of  this  Choir  by  an  extensive 


won  more  or  less  distinction  with  his  pen, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  task  in 
connexion  with  any  would  come  amiss  to 
him.  Concerning  Professor  Stanford's 
achievements  as  a  composer  much  might 
be  written,  but  in  that  capacity  he  is  not 
now  before  us.  It  is  scarcely  rash 
however  to  assert  a  belief  that  his 
greatest  musical  strength  is  put  forth  at 
the  desk,  and  that  there  will  the  clever 
Irishman  build  up  his  most  solid  fame. 

Alberto  Randegger  has  largely  relieved 
his  labours  as  a  professor  of  singing  by 
discharging  the  duties  of  A.  conductor  at 
the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Norwich  Musical 
Festivals.  His  early  career  in  Italy  gave 
him  adequate  opportunity  of  gaining 
experience  as  an  operatic  chef  ^orehtstre, 
while  during  the  many  years  spent  by  him 
in  this  country  occasion  after  occasion 
for  turning  to  account  his  knowledge  and 
skill  has  presented  itself.  The  upshot  is 
that  in  Mr,  Randegger  we  have  a  con- 
ductor qualified  to  deal  with  lyric  drama 
generally,  but  above  all  with  works  of 
classic  rank  and  character.  The  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  operas  given  under 
his  balon  from  time  to  time  are  excellent 


in  a  special  sense,  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  the  master's  style  obviously 
appealing  to  his  sympathies  and  calling 
forth  his  best  efforts.  Mr.  Randegger  is 
one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  taken 


knowledge    of     almost     every     form     of     kindly  to,  and  shown  proficiency  in,  con- 
classical  music.      In  most  of  them  he  has      ducting    oratorio,    as    practised    in    this 
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country.  Endowed  with  great  perceptive' 
ness  and  power  of  adaptation,  he  dis- 
cbarges his  duty  at  the  Norwich  Festivals 
as  though  to  the  manner  born,  giving 
entire  satisfaction  in  a  position  of  the 
qualifications  for  which  every  musical 
Englishman  deems  himself  able  to  judge. 
The  result  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  never  appears  before  the  public  without 
having  mastered  every  detail  of  the  task 
he  has  to  perform. 

Concerning  Alexander  Campbell  Mac- 
kenzie as  a  conductor  it  will  be  more  easy 
to  speak  in  the  years  to  come  than  now, 
for,  though  on  many  occasions  he  has 
presided  at  performances  of  choral  works 
by  himself  and  others,  and  for  some  time 
has  directed  the  Students'  Concerts  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  has  yet  passed  the  highest 
test.  He  is  however  on  the  point  of 
doing  so,  having  recently  been  elected 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
In  that  position,  a  conductor's  highest 
qualities  are  necessarily  brought  into 
prominence  aiftl  the  measure  of  his  ability 
is  ascertained  beyond  chance  of  cavil. 
There  is  much  reason  to  hope  that  Dr. 
Mackenzie  will  be  a  success  in  his  new 
post,  if  only  on  account  of  the  progress 
hitherto  made.  It  appeared  at  one  time 
as  though  the  Scottish  musician  was  of 
too  excitable  a  nature,  and  altogether  too 
nervously  anxious,  for  duties  demanding 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  He  was 
then  however    making  a  beginning  with 


his  own  music  at  stake.  Experience  has 
rapidly  done  its  work  in  endowing  him 
with  greater  confidence  and  sangfroid. 
That  he  is  qualified  in  respect  of  musical 


knowledge  and  taste  must  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  ;  that  he  is  zealous  and  pains- 
taking lies  equally  beyond  question,  and 
there  remains  only  to  see  the  fair  promise 
of  these  qualities  justified  by  results 
obtained  on  the  most  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous of  Enghsh  platforms. 
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THE    SOLITARY   GIRL. 

By  archie  FAIRBAIRN. 


■HKY  sat  together 
on  deck  and 
chatted  in  a 
sheltered  corner 
which  he  had 
j'liund,  and  the 
American  girls 
w^o  had  looked 
askance  at  her 
during  the  first 
two  days  of  the  Arcadia's  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  reckoned  that  the 
"  Solitary  Girl "  had  found  a  man.  One  of 
them  even  averred  that  she  had  seen  the 
process  of  self- introduction  take  place, 
that ' '  Steely-Eyes  "  had  enquired  whether 
the  "Solitary  Girl"  minded  tobacco 
smoke,  after  carefully  placing  himself  in 
a  position  where  owing  to  the  strong 
westerly  breeze  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  inhale  it.  She  had  answered  in 
the  negative,  "you  bet  your  sweet  life," 
and  the  ice  thus  broken  they  had  drifted 
into  conversation. 

That  she  should  have  earned  so  soon 
after  leaving  Queenstown  harbour  the 
title  of  the  ' '  Solitary  Girl  "  argued  no  very 
surprising  gift  of  observation  or  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies  returning 
to  their  beloved  States,  who  had  criticised 
her  in  her  loneliness. 

They  bad  assigned  her  a  nick-name  as 
they  had  to  the  man  beside  her,  and  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  it  and  of  the  interest 
they  took  in  her,  as  she  had  been  of  the 
clear  grey  eyes  which  had  followed  her  at 
intervals  since  she  had  first  appeared  on 
deck,  until  the  owner  of  them  addressed 
her. 

He  had  been  so  perfectly  respectful  in 
his  manner,  had  seemed  so  absolutely 
indifferent  whether  she  spoke  to  him  or 


not  when  he  occasionally  made  a  trivial 
remark  as  he  sat  near  her  that  she  felt  no 
need  to  retreat  as  she  had  done  hitherto 
when  others,  either  men  or  women,  had 
showed  signs  of  desiring  her  acquaintance, 
and  an  hour  later  when  some  one  claimed 
the  deck  chair  on  which  sRe  was  sitting 
and  he  had  offered  to  lend  her  one  of  his, 
she  accepted  it  with  a  friendly  smile. 

"  I  have  not  got  one,"  she  explained, 
"  we  started  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Then  you  are  not  travelling  alone  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No,  my  father  is  on  board,  but  he  is 
too  bad  a  sailor  to  appear  yet," 

He  walked  off  hardly  waiting  for  her  to 
finish  her  reply,  brought  the  chair  and 
arranged  it  with  the  one  he  had  occupied. 

"  1  was  expecting  a  friend  on  board  at 
Queenstown,  and  had  brought  one  for 
him,"  he  remarked,  "but  his  train  was 
delayed  and  he  missed  the  boat." 

"  It's  a  bad  train  that  does  nobody  any 
good,"  she  answered  with  another  smile 
sinking  back  restfully  as  if  not  afraid  of 
being  disturbed  again,  and  before  they 
parted  at  dinner-time  he  tied  a  label  to  it 
with  her  name  upon  it  in  pencil. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name  was 
Hamilton?"  she  asked. 

"The  purser  told  me,"  he  said.  "I 
think  he  has  moved  me  to  your  table,  I 
asked  him  to  do  so.  My  name  is  Fletcher, 
John  Fletcher." 

And  that  evening  instead  of  sitting  soli- 
tary next  to  the  empty  seat  which  her  father 
should  hav^  occupied.  Miss  Hamilton 
talked  almost  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Fletcher, 
and  a  man  who  had  vainly  tried  to  find  a 
topic  to  interest  her  the  evening  before 
found  a  friend  with  a  knowledge  of  hides 
equal  to  his  own  at  another  table. 
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"He's  an  elegcant  man/'  said  Miss 
Lorania  Luck  of  New  York,  *'  what  can 
he  find  to  like  in  her  ?     That's  what  beats 


me. 


it 


And  Miss  Geraldine  van  Hooten 
answered,  **  Dollars,"  founding  her  theory 
on  the  fact  that  Miss  Hamilton's  father 
was  occupying  the  best  *  *  State  room  "  in 
the  ship  alone,  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
condescended  to  appear  on  deck  an^  mix 
with  his  fellow  travellers.  **  Or  perhaps 
he's  noble,"  she  said  speculatively.  And 
Miss  van  Hooten  endorsed  her  friends' 
opinion  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  '*  elegant." 

As  they  had  applied  the  term  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  big  rollers  the  Arcadia 
had  encountered  outside  Queenstown 
harbour,  to  the  furniture  of  the  saloon 
and  to  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  there  was 
nothing  startling  in  their  applying  it  to  a 
tali  angular  young  man,  with  a  determined 
jaw  and  a  black  moustache  dividing  his 
face  with  a  line  as  straight  as  a  ruler  over 
what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  thin  pair  of 
lips.  An  elegant  man  in  the  ordinary 
plain  British  acceptation  of  the  term  he 
certainly  was  not,  whatever  Miss  Lolie 
Luck  may  have  said  and  Miss  Hamilton 
majr  have  thought,  and  Miss  Hamilton's 
eyes  showed  that  she  thought  well  of 
him. 

'*  She's  mean  to  keep  him  to  herself  like 
that,"  said  Miss  Luck  one  afternoon, 
"  she  looks  at  him  when  he  comes  on  deck 
till  he  turns  and  she  catches  his  eye,  and 
if  he  does  not  come  and  plant  himself 
down  by  her  right  away,  she'll  look  at  him 
till  he  does,  and  when  he  sits  down  she 
has  nothing  to  say." 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  Miss 
Luck's  remarks.  She  had  a  quick  eye,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Fletcher  was  himself  feeling 
that  he  was  himself  not  extracting  much 
amusement  from  Miss  Hamilton's  conver- 
sation. He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
looking  at  her  from  under  his  half-closed 
eyelids. 

**So  your  father  is  going  to  leave  the 
old  country  and  settle  in  America?'  he 
said  slowly,  "  not  leaving  his  country  for 
lus  country's  good,  I  hope  ?  "  he  added 
vith  a  half-laugh. 

It  was  the  fourth  time  that  afternoon 
that  he  had  mentioned  her  father's  name  ; 
three  times  she  had  turned  the  conversa- 
^on  to  other  subjects,  and  now  she  was 
sitting  looking  seaward  silent  and  with  her 
cheeks  crimson.  He  must  have  been  a 
quick-witted  man  though  to  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  his  speech  and  jump  to  the  con- 
clu^on  which  he  did. 


'*  Forgive  me,"  he  said  bending  forward 
and  speaking  earnestly,  '*  forgive  me. 
Miss  Hamilton,  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
hurt  you  ;  you  know  me  very  slightly,  but 
well  enough  I  hope  to  know  I  would  not 
have  done  so  willingly." 

"  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest," 
she  said  half  to  herself,  moving  as  if  she 
would  rise  from  her  chair,  but  he  touched 
her  arm  and  she  sat  down  again. 

' '  I  must  have  your  forgiveness  for  what  I 
said,"  he  insisted, '^  you  know  I  would  not 
betray  any  confidence,  why  should  I  ? 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  do  so  ?  I  would 
do  anything  rather  than  offend  you — what 
can  I  say  ?   Stay — you  see  that  man  ?  " 

He  was  pointing  to  a  fair  little  red-faced 
man  who  was  diligently  trying  to  obtain 
an  appetite  for  dinner  by  pacing  the  deck. 
Miss  Hamilton  nodded.  She  had 
turned  pale  from  red  and  the  lonely  fright- 
ened look  had  come  back  to  her  eyes. 
She  looked  at  the  little  man  indifferently. 

''  He  said  he  was  at  school  with  you 
and  he  called  you  by  some  other  name 
when  he  came  up  and  spoke  to  you,"  she 
said. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  looking  at  the  little 
man  with  an  expression  that  was  not  ex- 
actly benevolent. 

*'  He  called  me  by  a  name  that  was  not 
Fletcher,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  he  was  not  right;  so  you  see 
that  I  have  a  claim  on  your  indulgence, 
almost  on  your  confidence." 

But  whatever  Mr.  Fletcher  may  have 
expected  Miss  Hamilton  to  say,  she  said 
nothing  then.  The  afternoon  had  grown 
colder  and  the  horizon  was  full  of  damp 
mist.  She  pulled  her  cloak  tightly  round 
her  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
fingered  restlessly  the  arm  of  the  chair  on 
which  she  sat.  Mr.  Fletcher  looked 
annoyed  ;  he  moved  his  chair  a  little  closer 
to  hers  and  glanced  rather  nervously  at 
the  small  well-gloved  hand  as  it  rested  for 
a  moment  on  the  chair-arm  nearest  to  him. 
He  had  never  been  at  a  loss  for  words  be- 
fore in  her  society,  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  had  done  most  of  the 
talking  during  their  acquaintance,  that  on 
trivial  topics  he  had  found  a  flow  of  con- 
versation which  had  amused  her,  and 
that  when  he  had  touched  n^ore  serious 
subjects  he  had  secured  her  interest,  or 
even  drawn  her  into  argument ;  and  yet  he 
sat  silent  for  ten  whole  minutes  looking 
at  her.  Miss  Lorania  Luck  grew  im- 
patient ;  she  could  see  them  from  where 
she  sat,  and  she  let  her  book  drop  on  her 
knees  to  watch. 
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**  I  believe  they've  quarrelled,"  she  said 
to  herself  and  then  more  loudly,  **Mr. 
Smith." 

The  fat  little  man  who  was  pounding 
the  deck  for  the  good  of  his  health,  paused 
and  bowed. 

*  *  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  join  you  in  your  constitu- 
tional," said  Miss  Luck,  and  as  she  took 
his  arm  and  paced  the  deck  with  him  she 
confided  to  him  with  characteristic  can- 
dour that  she  suffered  from  dyspepsia. 

'*  Too  much  iced  water,"  said  Mr.  Smith 
sympathetically.  And  having  found  a 
topic  interesting  to  both  of  them  they  fell 
to  discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  a 
British  and  an  American  dietary. 

**  Keep  this  side  of  the  deck,"  said  Miss 
Luck,  **  there's  a  perfect  blizzard  the  other 
side  of  the  smoke-stack." 

In  the  warm  shelter  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  funnel  Miss  Luck 
lingered,  in  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  deck  she  raced  Mr.  Smith  along  till  he 
was  almost  out  of  breath. 

**  Nice  comfortable  place  your  friend 
*  Steely-Eyes  *  has  chosen,"  she  said  to 
the  companion  who  was  trotting  to  keep 
up  with  one  of  her  fastest  spurts. 

But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know  whom  she 
meant. 

"Mr.  Fletcher,"  she  explained,  **he 
has  been  sitting  there  all  the  afternoon 
with  Miss  Hamilton." 

But  Mr.  Smith  denied  all  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Fletcher. 

**  But  I've  seen  you  speaking  to  him 
twice,"  said  Miss  Lubk,  **  twice  since  we 
came  on  board ;  once  when  you  spoke  to 
him  on  deck  and  held  out  your  hand  and 
he  turned  his  back  on  you,  and  once  after 
that  late  one  night  when  you  were  talking 
together  like  old  friends  in  the  smoke-room 
— I  looked  in  as  I  walked  by  the  door." 

**  Your  bright  eyes  see  everything,  Miss 
Luck,'*  protested  Mr.  Smith. 

^*  There  are  no  flies  on  Lolie,"  said  Miss 
Luck  gracefully  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment, but  refusing  to  be  put  off  by  it 
she  added  impatiently,  **Who  is  JUr. 
Fletcher  anyway  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  and 
added,  **  I  am  afraid  you  are  catching 
cold." 

But  it  was  incredulity,  not  catarrh,  which 
caused  Miss  Luck  to  sniff,  and  she  made 
no  further  rejoinder. 

The  fog  had  thickened,  the  steam  fog- 
horn was  beginning  to  boom  over  their 
heads  with  the  groan  of  a  distracted  mam- 
moth, but  Miss  Luck  holding  Mr.  Smith's 


arm  continued  to  tramp  the  deck.  She 
was  rewarded  in  time  for  her  patience,  if 
Mr.  Smith  had  the  right  to  judge  from  the 
tightening  grip  of  her  fingers  and  the 
thrill  of  excitement  in  her  tone  as  she 
whispered,  **  Look  as  we  go  by  this  time, 
he  is  holding  her  hand." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  bashful  man  and  a 
discreet  one,  to  his  honour  be  it  said  he 
did  not  look.  He  tried  on  the  contrary  to 
restram  his  companion  from  going  near 
them  where  they  sat. 

"They  will  not  mind  us,"  said  Miss  Lxick 
in  a  tone  of  conviction.  And  she  was 
right  to  the  extent  that  it  was  not  her 
presence  which  caused  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
straighten  himself  in  his  chair,  while  a 
slight  cloud  of  impatience  crossed  his  face. 
A  tall  elderly  man  wrapped  in  a  thick 
ulster  with  the  collar  turned  up  round  his 
throat  had  come  and  stood  behind  them 
and  said  in  a  tentative  voice  as  if  not  quite 
sure  of  her  identity,  **  Edith,"  and  then  in 
an  imperious  impatient  tone  as  she  turned 
her  head,  "Edith,  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Miss  Hamilton, 
quietly.  She  had  naturally  a  quiet  low- 
pitched  voice  ;  when  she  spoke  to  her 
father  it  seemed  almost  suppressed. 

She  said  a  few  words  to  him  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  rose  and  stood  by  with  his  self- 
possessed  angular  air  and  a  slight  look  of 
expectancy. 

"  My  goodness,"  said  Miss  Luck  to  her 
friend  Miss  van  Hooten  as  they  settled 
into  their  places  at  dinner  half  an  hour 
later,  **  I  saw  something  this  afternoon. 
The  *  Solitary  Girl  *  has  introduced 
*  Steely-Eyes  '  to  her  papa.  L^ook,  he's 
coming  in  to  be  her  chaperon  at  dinner. 
Time  he  did." 

And  they  both  stared  eagerly  at  the  tall 
grey-headed  man  who  was  taking  his  seat 
between  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Miss  Hamilton. 

"Family  freezes  to  Fletcher,"  said 
Miss  van  Hooten  laconically  as  the  two 
men  lit  cigars  together  and  paced  the  deck 
side  bv  side. 

It  was  raw  and  wet  outside  that  evening, 
and  Miss  Hamilton  remained  below. 
Next  morning  the  acquaintance  between 
her  father  and  Mr.  Fletcher  seemed  almost 
a  friendship  they  talked  together  so  long  in 
the  smoking  saloon  ;  at  least  Mr.  Fletcher 
talked  and  the  elder  man  listened,  and  all 
day  no  one  saw  Miss  Hamilton  appear 
except  at  meals  ;  no  one,  that  is,  but  Mr. 
Smith,  who  being  as  has  been  said  a  dis- 
creet young  man,  did  not  mention  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  recognised  her  on  deck 
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late  in  the  evening,  and  would  not  have 
noticed  her  at  all  had  not  his  attention 
been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  her  the  evening 
before  by  Miss  Luck.  When  he  saw  her 
and  saw  that  she  was  talking  earnestly  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  shelter  of  the  boat  be- 
hind which  he  had  himself  purposed  to 
take  refuge  from  the  driving  mist  and 
smoke  his  pipe,  he  retreated,  feeling  half 
inclined  to  apologise  for  his  interruption. 

"What  a  curious  sort  of  chap  he  is," 
said  Mr.  Smith  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in  the 
smoking  saloon  and  puffed  at  his  pipe  and 
blinked  at  the  electric  light,  '*  fancy  his 
being  in  love.  I  wonder  if  she  really  likes 
him." 

Mr.  Smith  Avould  have  had  no  doubt  on 
that  score  if  he  had  remained  unobserved 
and  listened  to  her  in  the  place  where  he 
came  upon  them  behind  the  boat,  as  she 
stood  with  her  face  half  buried  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  ulster. 

"  Oh,"  she  was  saying  again  and  again, 
**  don't,  don't.  I  am  not  worthy  of  you, 
you  do  not  know  me :  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am." 

And  Mr.  Fletcher  smiled  and  put  a 
sheltering  arm  round  her,  and  said 
"Hush." 

But  she  went  on.  **It  was  wrong,  I 
know  it  was  wrong  to  let  you  know  me,  to 
let  you  be  with  me,  but  I  liked  you " 
("loved"  put  in  Mr.  Fletcher)  **  loved  you 
from  the  first  and  never  thought  you  would 
ever  come  to  love  me.  And  now  I  feel  I 
have  been  so  horrible  to  let  you." 

"  Why,  darling,  why  ?  What  have  you 
done  that  I  should  not  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing  in 
his  arms,  "nothing,  it  was  just  that,  I 
did  nothing." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  whis- 
pered, bending  over  her,  **  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to,  perhaps  I  need  not,  perhaps 
though  I  had  better,  you  shall  tell  me — 
tell  me  now." 

"I  will,"  she  said,  and  then  trembling 
and  clutching  at  his  sleeve,  **  but  promise 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  your  love." 

And  Mr.  Fletcher  promised  ;  he  was 
not  an  effusive  sort  of  man,  perhaps  he 
vas  not  capable  of  exhibiting  deep  feel- 
^ngf  even  if  he  felt  it ;  and  perhaps  even 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  little  more 
enthusiasm,  a  little  more  softness  and 
warmth  in  his  tone,  would  have  consoled 
her  and  comforted  her,  and  made  her 
almost  happy.  Anyhow,  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  two  or  three  times  with 
more  gentleness  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown. 


**  Not  now,"  she  whispered,  "  I  cannot 
tell  you  now.  See,  they  are  turning 
everyone  out  of  the  deck  saloons,  we 
ought  to  go  below,  I  cannot  stay  on  deck 
so  late." 

**  When  will  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"To-morrow,"  and  she  left  him  and 
flitted  below,  and  along  the  long  corridor 
and  into  her  *^  state  room,"  where  she  had 
to  restrain  her  sobs,  lest  they  should  be 
noticed  by  the  old  French  lady  who  shared 
it  with  her.  There  was  little  real  solitude 
for  the  **  Solitary  Girl"  on  board  the 
Arcadia^  least  of  all  in  her  cabin,  for  the 
old  French  lady  suffered  from  insomnia, 
and  when  she  did  sleep  talked  of  a 
deceased  husband,  or  to  him,  with  many 
ejaculations  of  Man  DUu  I  and  inter- 
mittent snores. 

It  was  late  the  following  morning,  when 
Mr.  Fletcher  saw  Miss  Hamilton  come  on 
deck,  and  brought  his  chair  and  sat  beside 
her. 

**  What  should  we  have  done  without 
my  spare  chair?"  he  said,  "we  should 
never  have  been  uninterrupted  for  five 
minutes  together." 

**  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
so,"  she  answered,  but  her  eyes  belied  her 
words. 

"Why  say  so?"  he  asked.  "Listen, 
Edith  "  (it  was  the  first  time  he  had  used 
her  Christian  name,  and  it  came  out 
rather  loudly  with  a  rush),  "you  said  you 
had  something  to  tell  me,  something  which 
I  ought  to  know.  I  swear  to  you,  it  shall 
make  no  difference,  but  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  no  secrets  between  us.  I 
suppose,"  he  added,  looking  at  her,  as  if 
watching  the  effect  of  his  words,  "it 
is  something  some  relation  of  yours 
has  done,  some  ancestor,  which  you 
fancy  would  'stop  me  from  marrying 
you." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  said  so  much," 
she  said,  "how  quick-witted  you  are,  it 
makes  it  so  much  easier." 

He  nodded,  and  touched  her  hand  en- 
couragingly. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  London  and 
Wessex  Investment  Trust  Company,"  she 
went  on. 

"  I  saw  something  in  the  papers  about 
their  being  reported  to  be  in  difficulties," 
he  replied,  "something  about  the  defal- 
cations of  the  secretary ;  he  must  have 
been  arrested  the  day  we  sailed,  I  read  it 
in  a  telegram  in  an  Irish  paper  some  one 
brought  on  board  at  Queenstown." 

"  Poor  man,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not  know 
that." 
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**  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  he  asked,  **  has 
he  anything'  to  do  with  you  ?  '* 

**  Nothing.     He  is  innocent." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  **  but  I 
don't  quite  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  us 
then.     I  don't  quite  understand." 

She  bent  towards  him  over  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
**  If  it  were  only  dark — if  I  had  only  told 
you  yesterday  with  your  arms  round  me," 
she  said.  But  he  made  no  reply,  and  she 
went  on,  **  My  father  is  the  chairman  of 
the  company."  She  paused,  and  as  if  he 
thought  himself  expected  to  say  some- 
thing, he  put  in  in  his  dry  steady  tone, 
'^  I  had  a  notion  the  name  was  Renshaw 
or  some  such  name." 

**  Henshawe,"  she  said,  correcting  him, 
**  we  called  ourselves  Hamilton  because 
the  initial  was  on  all  our  boxes.  My 
father  is  Mr.  Henshawe,  you  have  heard 
his  name  in  the  city,  he  was  reported  to 
have  got  into  difficulties,  I  don't  know  how 
— was  he  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'*  Is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  not 
marry  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Mr.  Fletcher,"  she  said. 

**  Jack,"  he  interpolated. 

**Jack,"  she  said,  **will  you  ever  let 
me  call  you  Jack,  when  you  know  all, 
I  wonder  ?  I  wonder,  dwelling  upon  it  as 
I  have  done,  what  people  would  think  of 
it  and  me  ;  Jack,  it  is  true  all  the  same  my 
father  is  the  man." 

Mr.  Fletcher  nodded.  **  He  has  robbed 
the  company,"  he  said,  **  I  guessed  that 
soon  after  you  began  ;  is  that  all  ?  " 

•*A1I,"  she  said,  **all?  Is  not  that 
enough?  Do  you  not  turn  from  me, 
loathe  me,  spurn  me  ?  No,  it  is  not  all, 
though,  far  from  it  :  we  are  escaping  from 
justice,  from  penal  servitude,  but  we  are 
going,  and  I  know  it,  to  live  in  luxury  for 
a  time  at  least  in  some  new  home." 

"How?" 

"  We  have  here  with  us  money,  bonds, 
securities  of  all  sorts,  the  property  of  the 
Company,  enough  to  make  us  rich  for 
life.  My  father  is  frightened  now,  but  he 
is  not  sorry  for  what  he  has  done.  I 
cannot  betray  him,  I.  his  daughter,  can 
I?" 

Mr.  Fletcher  shrugged  his  square 
shoulders.  **  I  suppose  not,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  don't  quite  see  his  game.  He's 
got  the  cash  I  know,  but  the  bonds  can  be 
traced  by  anyone  having  the  books  of  the 
company." 

**What  are  the  books?"  she  asked, 
and  went  on  answering  her  own  question, 


**Are  they  big  volumes  with  clasps  and 
strong  bindings  —  ledgers,  account- 
books  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  kind  of  thing." 

"There  is  father,"  she  said  glancing 
aft  to  where  Mr.  Henshawe  was  settling 
into  a  seat,  "  fancy  if  he  knew  what  we 
were  talking  about,  fancy  if  he  knew  I 
had  spoken  about  him  as  I  have  to  you. 
He  would  kill  me  if  he  thought  I  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thing." 

"  You  are  very  much  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

She  shuddered.  "  I  love  my  father,  I 
suppose  I  love  him,  I  cannot  respect, 
perhaps  I  fear  him,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"  I  loved  my  mother,  but  she  is  dead.  Do 
men  always  grow  tired  of  their  wives 
when  they  have  been  married  twenty 
years  and  longer  and  the  wife  has  bad 
health,  and  is  afraid  of  them.  Shall  you 
hate  me  in  twenty  years  ?  Perhaps  you  do 
now,  or  you  will  if  I  get  to  fear  you." 

**  I  love  you,"  he  said  again,  just 
stroking  her  hand  for  an  instant,  looking 
first  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching  them^ 
"  can  I  say  more  here  on  deck  ?  " 

His  tone  was  a  trifle  colder  than  his 
words,  but  what  he  had  said  seemed  to 
satisfy  her,  and  he  was  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  possessing  an  unsympathetic 
voice. 

"  Then  you  can  still  love  me,"  she  said 
in  a  low  whisper. 

He  nodded,  he  was  evidently  a  man 
who  faced  problems  boldly,  and  shrank 
from  no  revelations. 

"What  about  those  books  you  spoke 
of?"  he  said  leading  her  back  to  the 
subject,  "  when  have  you  seen  them  ?  " 

"At  our  house  once  or  twice,"  she 
said,  "  he  let  me  know  things  sometimes. 
I  had  to  help  him  when  he  fetched  them 
once  or  twice." 

"  Oh,  he  fetched  them,  did  he  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Fletcher,  "  I  wonder  how  he  got  hold 
of  them  ?  " 

"  He  had.  duplicates  of  every  key  in 
the  office  of  the  company,"  she  said, 
"  and  besides  the  secretary  was  ill  and 
away." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  altered  the  books," 
said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  he  must  be  rather 
clever."  . 

"He  could  imitate  writing  so  as  to 
deceive  the  bankers,"  said  Miss  Hen- 
shawe, "that  was  how  he  got  the 
securities  and  things  away  from  them." 

*  *  Do  you  think  they  suspected  him 
before  he  left  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  thought  some  of  the 
directors    thought    something   was  very 
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wrong,  and  were  going  into  matters  ;  in 
fact,  he  knew  they  were  going  to  employ 
a  detective." 

•*  Eh?"  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  '*you  heard 
they  did  that  ?  " 

•*  Father  found  it  out  somehow,  but  of 
course  they  may  not  have  begun  at  once 
and  we  got  a  good  start,"  she  said.  *•*  You 
see  I  talk  of  it  as  we,  I  half  feel  I  am  a 
thief  and  I  know  that  my  father  is." 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead 
as  if  her  head  ached. 

**  Does  no  one  know  anything  of  this 
but  you  ?  " 

"Father  thouglit  Rogers,  our  old 
buder,  knew  of  things  going  on.  He  saw 
the  books  once  and  came  into  the  room 
when  father  was  talking  to  me,  but 
lather  sent  him  out  to  his  nephew  in 
Australia." 

*'  He  would  be  a  dangerous  witness,  of 
course,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher  meditatively. 
**and  the  secretary,"  he  continued  after 
a  pause,  **  did  he  help  your  father  ?  " 

**  He  knew  nothing,  he  was  ill  when 
father  did  it,"  she  said,  *'  he  told  me 
so.  He  thought  I  suspected  something 
and  to  get  me  more  in  his  power  by 
fr^htening  me  he  showed  me  everything 
and  gave  me  some  of  them  to  keep  for  him." 

*'  What  sort  of  things  ?  " 

'*  Signatures  he  had  forged,  or  prac- 
tised, the  seal  of  the  company  which  he 
had  copied." 

'*  Phew  !  "  whistled  Mr.  Fletcher. 

**  It's  terrible  for  you  to  hear  it,"  she 
said,  '<  think  what  it  must  be  to  tell,"  and 
encouraged  by  his  hand  she  went  on,  "I 
have  some  of  his  keys,  safe  keys  I  believe, 
mixed  up  with  mine,  and  bonds  and  bank 
notes,  quite  a  bundle  of  them  ;  I  am  to 
conceal  them  going  ashore,  and  if  any- 
thing is  found  it  will  be  my  fault,  and  my 
having  them  will  be  enough  to  convict  me 
as  well  as  father." 

"They  would  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  do 
that,"  said  Mr.   Fletcher,  '*  if  they  knew 

he  made  you Brute,"  he  added  eying 

his  future  father-in-law,  Mr.  Henshawe, 
sauntering  up  and  down  the  deck  smoking 
a  cigarette. 

"You  must  not  say  that,"  she  said, 
'*  he  is  very  kind  to  me  sometimes,  but  I 
daresay  he  will  get  on  very  well  without 
me  if  1  leave  him  and — and " 

*•  Marry  me  and  settle  out  West,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher.  **  That  would  be  all  right, 
we  will  be  married  in  New  York  if  he  will 
let  us— shall  I  tell  him  now  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  after 
we  land,"  she  said,   **but  do  you  really. 


really  mean  it  ?     Will  it  really  make  no 
difference  ?  " 

And  for  the  fourth  time  that  morning 
he  assured  her  of  his  love,  and  that 
nothing  her  father  had  ever  led  her  into 
doing  would  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  it. 

**  I  have  plenty  in  my  past  too,"  he  said, 
**  that  I  must  tell  you  of  some  day." 

**  Can't  you  tell  me  now?"  she  said. 
The  idea  of  his  past  also  not  being  spotless 
seemed  to  create  a  bond  between  them, 
and  reassure  her. 

He  laughed.  *'  Perhaps  it  would  make 
me  as  doubtful  of  you  if  I  told  you  as  you 
seem  to  be  of  me.  But  about  these 
papers,  where  are  they  ?  " 

*'  I  have  my  share  in  a  box,"  she  said, 
'*  with  all  my  clothes  and  things,  some  are 
in  the  lining  of  my  trunk  and  under  a  false 
bottom  father  had  fitted  to  it,  some  I  shall 
wear  under  my  clothes,  but  the  Custom 
House  officials  are  fearfully  strict  are  they 
not  ?  " 

**  Dreadful,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  I 
have  a  plan.  I  have  crossed  before  many 
times  and  I  know  one  of  the  Custom 
House  officials  well  ;  he  would  do  a  good 
deal  for  me,  can't  I  take  your  box  through 
as  mine  ?  " 

"  But  father—"  she  said. 

**Tell  your  father  you  said  they  were 
dress  stuffs  you  wanted  to  smuggle  and  I 
said  I  would  do  the  trick  for  you.  By 
Jove,  they  are  getting  ready  to  signal  for 
a  pilot,  they  must  have  sighted  a  sail," 
aild  Mr.  Fletcher  was  off  to  help  to  get  up 
a  sweepstake  or  a  pool  to  be  won  by  the 
lucky  drawer  of  the  pilot's  number.  The 
only  social  intercourse  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
had  with  any  of  his  fellow  passengers 
besides  Miss  Henshawe  had  been  over  the 
daily  **  pool "  on  the  ship's  run.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  mind  that,  as  it  brought  him 
chiefly  in  contact  with  the  men  in  the 
smoking  saloon.  He  had  gained  their 
respect  too  by  winning  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  which  might  be  luck  and  might 
be  science.  They  were  **  auction-pools," 
a  purely  American  institution,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  shown  wonderful  judgment 
in  purchasing  the  numbers  which  others 
had  drawn.  The  **  sweep"  over  the 
pilot's  number  was  an  ordinary  English 
lottery  and  Miss  Hamilton  won  with  a 
ticket  Mr.  Fletcher  had  bought  for  her,  he 
brought  her  the  money  after  the  pilot  had 
come  on  board. 

'*  I  spoke  to  father,"  she  said,  **  about 
your  offer  to  take  my  box  ashore,  he  says 
it  will  not  do.'" 
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Mr.  Fletcher  looked  disappointed. 

**  Do  you  know  I  really  think  he  thought 
you  wanted  to  steal  it  ?  "  Mr.  Fletcher 
smiled  grimly,  and  she  looked  as  near 
being  amazed  as  she  had  looked  for  days, 
but  she  w^as  very  pale  and  anxious-looking 
when  the  smile  passed  away. 

**  lean  see  he  is  getting  very  frightened," 
she  said,  **  and  so  am  I.  He  wants  me 
to  separate  from  him  very  soon  after  we 
land — Oh,  Jack,  will  you  take  care  of 
me?" 

**  ril  arrange  for  eveiything  as  soon  as 
I  can,  dearest,"  he  said  hurriedly,  *'but 
what  does  he  mean,  what's  his  game  ?  " 

**He  says  the  directors  before  we  left 
were  putting  everything  in  the  hands  of  a 
detective,  as  I  told  you ;  not  a  police 
detective,  a  private  man,  Finacane,  do  you 
know  him  ?  " 

**  I  know  him — yes  I  do,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher  frowning,  **  I  know  him  by 
name,  he  will  do  no  good." 

**Why  not?  he  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  London  father  says.  He  may 
have  found  out  where  we  have  gone  and 
telegraphed." 

**Hang  Finacane,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher 
again,  **  he's  no  use,  don't  be  frightened 
about  him." 

**  I  am  very  frightened,"  she  said. 
*'  Father  wanted  me  to  find  out  a  very 
small  hotel  to  go  to." 

**  You  had  better  go  to  a  big  one,  you 
are  more  likely  to  escape  notice,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  next  minute  he  was  singing 
the  praises  of  the  Brevoort  House  to  her 
father,  who  looked  more  grim  and  saturnine 
than  ever  ;  and  restlessly  chewed  the  end 
of  his  cigar.  He  was  glad  however  in 
his  protestations  of  gratitude  next  day 
for  Mr.  Fletcher's  assistance  in  passing 
the  customs. 

**  1  see  you  know  the  ropes,"  he  said, 
**  come  and  see  us  in  a  day  or  two  and  dine 
with  us  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do," 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  said  he  would  do  ;  he 
was  going  to  a  humbler  hotel  himself  not 
far  off. 

**  Not  mentioning,"  as  Miss  Lorania 
Luck  said  to  Miss  van  Hooten  as  they 
parted,  **  that  he  is  going  to  meet  the 
'  Solitary  Girl '  on  Washington  Square 
this  evening  at  five  ;  *  nice  quiet  place 
Washington  Square,'  he  says,  *  and  close 
by,'  that  was  why  he  recommended  the 
Brevoort  House." 

And  sure  enough  Mr.  Jack  Fletcher  and 
Edith  Henshawe  sat  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  a  seat  in  the  square  and  talked. 
There   was    much  in  what   they   saw  to 


interest  her ;  a  negro  or  a  Chinaman 
shuffling  past  reminded  her  that  she  was 
in  a  new  world,  and  that  in  that  world 
was  to  be  her  home.  And  he  seemed  to 
have  so  much  to  say  though  he  had  only 
left  her  a  few  hours  before,  and  he  took 
as  much  interest  in  every  little  thing  and 
in  pointing  it  out  to  her  as  any  lover 
could  ;  quite  minute  details  of  the  new 
life.  A  small  boy  munching  a  rosy  slice  of 
water-melon,  a  little  girl  chewing  a 
*'gum,"  and  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  tram- 
way bell  or  the  rumble  of  a  train  in  the 
neighbouring  **  elevated  "  railway  all  in 
the  baking  air  of  a  hot  day  in  New  York. 
And  it  was  hot ;  it  would  have  been  cooler 
in  the  hotel,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  her 
returning  there  and  disturbing  her  father 
on  the  first  day  after  his  arrival,  and  it 
was  six  o'clock  when  he  parted  from 
her  on  the  steps  of  the  big  white  hotel. 

**  How  they  stare  at  an  English  girl," 
she  thought  as  she  entered  the  lift  and 
hurried  along  the  corridor  to  her  own 
room,  wondering  also  where  her  father 
was  and  where  he  meant  to  dine. 

Then  she  entered  her  room  and  her 
heart  stood  still.  A  few  dresses  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  lay  on  the  bed 
in  confusion,  everything  else  was  gone, 
her  dressing  bag,  her  trunks,  everything. 
She  needed  no  one  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened. 

**  Your  pa  said  you  were  to  come  and 
see  him  if  you  could,  he  said  so."  A  very 
minute  boy  employed  on  some  duty  or 
other  in  the  big  hotel  stood  at  her  elbow, 
piped  out  his  message  and  fled  before  she 
could  question  him,  but  one  of  the  hotel 
officials  in  the  office  downstairs  had  more 
to  tell  her.  The  New  York  lawyer  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  necessary  steps 
for  obtaining  her  father's  extradition  to 
England  had  left  word  that  such  of  her 
things  as  on  further  search  proved  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  case  would  be 
returned  at  an  early  date. 

To  his  office  she  thought  it  best  to  go 
at  once,  half  dazed  as  she  was,  to  find  out 
if  he  could  empower  her  in  any  way 
to  see  her  father,  and  she  drove  there 
in  a  fly — it  emptied  her  purse  to  pay 
for  it. 

And  she  went  alone.  If  she  had  only  had 
Jack  to  be  with  her  and  strengthen  her 
with  his  presence,  her  despair  would  have 
been  less  ;  but  he  had  never  mentioned 
where  he  was  staying  and  if  she  had 
waited  till  he  came  to  meet  her  in  the 
morning  time  would  have  been  lost.  And 
she  had  always  contemplated  the  possi- 
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bility  of  her  father  bein^  taken,  and 
regarded  it  with  less'  despair  since  she 
knemr  she  had  Jack's  help  to  fall  back 
upon.  She  would  return  to  England  and 
see  the  last  of  her  father  and  then  return 
to  Jack. 

It  was  late  at  the  office  to  which  she 
had  been  directed,  and  the  lift  man  had 
gone  home,  but  she  tramped  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  and  found  a  clerk  waiting 
also  to  go  home,  but  his  master  was  still 
there,  engag'ed  with  some  one  ;  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  see  any  one  else  that 
evening. 

"  At  any  rate  can  you  take  my  name 
in?  " 

He  nodded  rather  discouragingly. 

"  Miss  Hamilton,"  she  said,  then 
correcting  herself  and  reddening  as  the 
clerk's  interest  awakened,  "Miss 
Henshawe. " 

But  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  be 
announced,  a  door  opened  beyond  the 
outer  office  where  they  stood  and  a  voice 
with  some    slight    American    intonation 


said  outside  in  the  corridor,  "  Good  night, 
Mr.  Finacane." 

She  started  and  stepped  forward  to 
intercept  the  man  who  had  hunted  down 
her  father,  with  some  vague  idea  that  he 
might  have  powers  that  others  had  not, 
that  he  would  be  the  man  who  could 
tell  her  the  worst  that  was  known. 

A  tall  square -shouldered  man  passed 
the  doorway  and  she  gave  a  slight  cry, 
which  made  him  turn  towards  her,  then 
she  said  one  word,  "Jack!"  and  the 
truth  was  driven  home  to  her  brain  and 
she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 

She  never  saw  him  again.  She  stood 
alone  on  the  Cunard  wharf  when  the 
Arcadia  steamed  out  on  her  return 
voyage.  She  had  seen  her  father  taken  on 
board  between  two  men  and  she  knew  he 
must  be  there  somewhere,  but  she  was 
thankful  not  to  see  him.  That  night  she 
came  back  to  the  same  spot,  it  was  the 
only  way  to  the  water  side  she  knew,  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  ended  the 
loneliness  of  the  Solitary  Girl. 


SALLY     DOWS. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 

lUustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND. 

PROLOGUE. 

THE    LAST   GUN   AT   SNAKE   RIVER. 


HAT  had  been  in  the 
cool  grey  of  that 
summer  morning  a 
dewy  country  lane, 
marked  only  by  a 
few  waggon  tracks 
that  never  en- 
croached upon  its 
grassy  border,  and 
indented  only  by 
the  faint  footprints  of  a  crossing  fox  or 
coon,  was  now,  before  high  noon,  already 
crushed,  beaten  down,  and  trampled  out  of 
all  semblance  of  its  former  graciousness. 
The  heavy  springless  jolt  of  gun  carriage 
and  caisson  had  cut  deieply  through  the 
middle  track ;  the  hoofs  of  crowding 
cavalry  had  struck  down  and  shredded  the 
wayside  vines  and  bushes  to  hury  them 
under  a  cloud  of  following  dust,  and  the 
short,  plunging  double  quick  of  infantry 
had  trodden  out  this  hideous  ruin  into  one 
dusty  level  chaos.  Along  that  rudely 
widened  highway  useless  muskets,  torn 
accoutrements,  knapsacks,  caps  and 
articles  of  clothing  were  scattered,  with 
here  and  there  the  larger  wrecks  of 
broken-down  waggons,  roug'hiy  thrown 
aside  into  the  ditch  to  make  way  for  the 
living  current.  For  two  hours  the  greater 
part  of  an  Army  Corps  had  passed  and 
repassed  that  way,  but,  coming  or  going, 
always  with  faces  turned  eagerly  towards 
an  open  slope  on  the  right  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  lane.  And  yet  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  there.  For  two  hours  a 
Trey  and  bluish  cloud,  rent  and  shaken 


wth  explosion  after  explosion,  but  always 
closing  and  thickening  after  each  dis- 
charge, was  all  that  had  met  their  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  into  this  ominous  cloud  solid 
moving  masses  of  men  in  grey  or  blue 
had  that  morning  melted  away,  or  emerged 
from  it  only  as  scattered  fragments  that 
crept,  crawled,  ran  or  clung  together  in 
groups,  to  be  followed  and  overtaken  in 
the  rolling  vapour. 

But  for  the  last  half  hour  the  desolated 
track  had  stretched  empty  and  deserted. 
While  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  rat- 
tling, crackling  and  detonations  on  the 
fateful  slope  beyond,  it  had  stil!  been  silent. 
Once  or  twice  it  had  been  crossed  by 
timid,  hurrying  wings,  and  frightened  and 
hesitating  little  feet,  or  later  by  skulkers 
and  stragglers  from  the  main  column  who 
were  tempted  to  enter  it  from  the  hedges 
and  bushes  where  they  had  been  creeping 
and  hiding.  Suddenly  a  prolonged  yeU 
from  the  hidden  slope  beyond — the  nearest 
sound  that  had  yet  been  heard  from  that 
ominous  distance — ^sent  them  to  cover 
again.  It  was  followed  by  the  furious 
galloping  af  horses  in  the  lane,  and  a 
handsome,  red-capped  officer,  accompanied 
by  an  orderly,  dashed  down  the  track, 
wheeled,  leaped  the  hedge,  rode  out  on 
the  slope  and  halted.  In  another  instant 
a  cloud  of,  dust  came  whirling  down  the 
lane  after  him.  Out  of  it  strained  the 
heavy  shoulders  and  tightened  chain-traces 
of  six  frantic  horses  dragging  the  swaying 
gun  that  in  this  tempest  of  motion  alone 
seemed  passive  and  helpless  with  an  awful 
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foreknowledge  of  its  power.  As  tn  obe- 
dience to  a  signal  from  the  officer  they 
crashed  through  the  hedge  after  him,  a 
sudden  jolt  threw  an  artilleryman  from  the 
limber  before  the  wheel.  A  driver  glanced 
back  on  the  tense  chain  and  hesitated. 
"Go  on!  "  yelled  the  prostrate  man,  and 
the  wheel  went  over  him.  Another  and 
another  gun  followed  out  of  the  dust  cloud, 
until  the  whole  battery  had  deployed  on 
the  slope.  Before  the  drifting  dust  had 
fairiy    settled,     the    falling    back   of    the 


along  the  lane  hid  even  the  slope  from 
view. 

The  yelling  had  ceased,  but  the  grinding 
and  rattling  heard  through  the  detonation 
of  cannon  came  nearer  still,  and  suddenly 
there  was  a  shower  of  leaves  and  twi^ 
from  the  lower  branches  of  a  chestnut  tree 
near  the  broken  hedge.  As  the  smoke 
thinned  again  a  rising  and  falling  medley 
of  flapping  hats,  tossing  horses'  heads  and 
shining  steel  appeared  for  an  instant,  ad- 
vancing tumultuously  up  the  slope.     But 


''S{ii.fc'; 


panting  horses  with  their  drivers  gave  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  nearest  gun 
already  in  position  and  of  the  four  erect 
figures  beside  it.  The  yell  that  seemed 
to  have  evoked  this  sudden  apparition 
again  sounded  nearer ;  a  blinding  flash 
broke  from  the  gun,  which  was  instantly 
bidden  by  the  closing  group  around  it, 
and  a  deafening  crash  with  the  high  ring- 
ing of  metal  ran  down  the  lane.  A  column 
of  white,  woolly  smoke  arose  as  another 
flash  broke  beside  it.  This  was  quickly 
followed  by  another  and  another,  with  a 
response  from  the  gun  first  fired,  until  the 
whole  slope  shook  and  thundered.  And 
the  smoke,  no  longer  white  and  woolly, 
but  darkening  and  thickening  as  with  un- 
bumt  grains  of  gunpowder,  mingled  into 
the   one   ominous  vapour,   and    driving 


the  apparition  was  as  instantly  cloven  by 
flame  from  the  two  nearest  guns,  and 
went  down  in  a  gush  of  smoke  and  roar 
of  sound.  So  level  was  the  delivery  and 
so  close  the  impact,  that  a  space  seemed 
suddenly  cleared  between,  in  which  the 
whirling  of  the  shattered  remnants  of  the 
charging  cavalry  was  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  shouts  and  oaths  of  the  inextricably 
struggling  mass  became  plain  and  articu- 
late. Then  a  gunner  serving  the  nearest 
piece  suddenly  dropped  his  swab  and  seized 
a  carbine,  for  out  of  the  whirling  confusion 
before  them  a  single  rider  was  seen  gallop- 
ing furiously  towards  the  gun. 

The  red-capped  young  officer  rode  for- 
ward and  knocked  up  the  gunner's  weapon 
with  his  sword.  For  in  that  rapid  glance 
he  had  seen  that  the  rider's  reins  were 
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hanging'  loosely  on  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
who  was  still  dashing  forwards  with  the 
frantic  impetus  of  the  charge,  and  that 
the  youthful  figure  of  the  rider — wearing 
the  stripes  of  a  lieutenant — although  still 
erect,  exercised  no  control  over  the  animal. 
The  face  was  boyish,  blonde  and  ghastly  ; 
the  eyes  were  set  and  glassy.  It  seemed 
as  if  Death  itself  were  charging  the  gun. 

Within  a  few  feet  of  it  the  horse  swerved 
before  a  brandished  rammer,  and  striking 
the  cheeks  of  the  gun  carriage  pitched  his 
inanimate  rider  across  the  gun.  The  hot 
blood  of  the  dead  man  smoked  on  the 
hotter  brass  with  the  reek  of  the  shambles, 
and  bespattered  the  hand  of  the  gunner 
who  still  mechanically  served  the  vent. 
As  they  lifted  the  dead  body  down  the- 
order  came  to  **  cease  firing."  For  the 
yells  from  below  had  ceased  too  ;  the 
rattling  and  grinding  was  receding  with 
the  smoke  further  to  the  left.  The 
ominous  central  cloud  parted  for  a  brief 
moment  and  showed  the  unexpected  sun 
glittering  down  the  slope  upon  a  near  and 
peaceful  river. 

The  young  artillery  officer  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  now  gently  examining 
the  dead  'man.  His  breast  had  been 
crushed  by  a  fragment  of  shell ;  he  must 
have  died  instantly.  The  same  missile 
had  cut  the  chain  of  a  locket  which  slipped 
from  his  opened  coat.  The  officer  picked 
it  up  with  a  strange  feeling — perhaps 
because  he  was  conscious  himself  of 
wearing  a  similar  one  ;  perhaps  because  it 
might  give  him  some  clue  to  the  man's 
identity.  It  contained  only  the  photograph 
of  a  pretty  girl,  a  tendril  of  fair  hair,  and 
the  word  **  Sally."  In  the  breast  pocket 
was  a  sealed  letter  with  the  inscription, 
**  For  Miss  Sally  Dows  To  be  delivered 
if  I  fall  by  the  mudsill's  hand."  A  faint 
smile  came  over  the  officer's  face  ;  he  was 
about  to  hand  the  articles  to  a  sergeant, 
but  changed  his  mind  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

Meantime  the  lane  and  woods  beyond, 
and  even  the  slope  itself  were  crowding 
with  supports  and  waiting  troops.  His 
own  battery  was  still  unlimbered  waiting 
orders.  There  was  a  slight  commotion  in 
the  lane. 

**Very  well  done,  captain.  Smartly 
taken  and  gallantly  held." 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  general  officer 
passing  with  his  staff.  There  was  a  note 
of  pleasant  relief  in  its  tone,  and  the 
middle-ag€fd,  care-drawn  face  of  its  owner 
was  relaxed  in  a  paternal  smile.  The 
young  captaia  flushed  with  pleasure. 


'*  And  you  seem  to  have  had  close  work 
too,"  added  the  general,  pointing  to  the 
dead  man. 

The  young  officer  hurriedly  explained. 
The  general  nodded,  saluted,  and  passed 
on.     But  a  youthful  aide  airily  lingered. 

**The  old  man's  feeling  good.  Court- 
land,"  he  said.  **  We've  rolled  'em  up  all 
along  the  line.  It's  all  over  now.  In  point 
of  fact  I  reckon  you've  fired  the  last  round 
in  this  particular  fratricidal  engagement." 
The  last  round  !  Courtland  remained 
silent,  looking  abstractedly  at  the  man  it 
had  crushed  and  broken  at  his  feet. 

**And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  got 
your  gold  leaf  for  to-day's  work.  But 
who's  your  sunny  southern  friend  here  ?  " 
he  added,  following  his  companion's  eyes. 

Courtland  repeated  his  story  a  little 
more  seriously,  which  however  failed  to 
subdue  the  young  aiders  levity.  **  So  he 
concluded  to  stop  over,"  he  interrupted 
cheerfully.  "  But,"  looking  at  the  letter 
and  photograph,  *  *  I  say — look  here  ! 
*  Sally  Dows '  ?  Why,  there  was  another 
man  picked  up  yesterday  with  a  letter  to 
the  same  girl !  Doe  Murphy  has  it.  And, 
by  Jove  !  the  same  picture  too  ! — eh  ?  I 
say,  Sally  must  have  gathered  in  the  boys, 
and  raked  down  the  whole  pile !  Look 
here,  Courty !  you  might  get  Doe  Murphy's 
letter  and  hunt  her  up  when  this  cruel 
war  is  over.  Say  you're  *  fulfilling  a  sacred 
trust ! '  See  ?  Good  idea,  old  man ! 
Ta-ta  !  "  and  he  trotted  quickly  after  his 
superior. 

Courtland  remained  with  the  letter  and 
photograph  in  his  hand,  gazing  abstract- 
edly after  him.  The  smoke  had  rolled 
quite  away  from  the  fields  on  the  left,  but 
still  hung  heavily  down  the  south  on  the 
heels  of  the  flying  cavalry.  A  long  bugle 
call  swelled  up  musically  from  below. 
The  freed  sun  caught  the  white  flags  of 
two  field  hospitals  in  the  woods  and 
glanced  tranquilly  on  the  broad,  cypress- 
fringed,  lazy-flowing  and  cruel  but  beauti- 
ful southern  river,  which  had  all  unseen 
crept  so  smilingly  that  morning  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  battle. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  two  o'clock  express  from  Redlands 
to  Forestville,  Georgia,  had  been  proceed- 
ing with  the  languid  placidity  of  the  river 
whose  banks  it  skirted  for  more  than 
two  hours.-  But  unlike  the  river  it  had 
stopped  frequently  ;  sometimes  at  recog- 
nised stations  and  villages,  sometimes  at 
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the  apparition  of  straw-hatted  and  linen- 
coated    natives   in   the    solitude   of   pine 
woods,  where,  after  a  decent  interval  of 
cheery  conversation   with   the   conductor 
and  engineer,  it  either  took  the  stranger 
on  board,  or  relieved  him  of  his  parcel, 
letty,  basket,  or  even  the  vocal  message 
witl^  which    he   was   charged.     Much   of 
the    way    lay    through    pine-barren    and 
swampy   woods   which    had    never    been 
cleared  or  cultivated  ;  much  through  de- 
cayed   settlements    and     ruined   villages 
that  had    remained  unchanged  since  the 
War  of  the    Rebellion  now   three  years 
past.     There  were  vestiges  of  the  sever- 
ity of  a  former  military  occupation  ;  the 
blackened  timbers  of  railway  bridges  still 
unrepaired  ;  and  along  the  line  of  a  certain 
memorable    march  sections  of  iron  rails 
taken  from  the  torn-up  track^  roasted  in 
bonfires   and  bent   while   red-hot  around 
the  trunks  of  trees,  were  still  to  be  seen. 
These  mementoes   of   defeat   seemed  to 
excite  neither  revenge  nor  the  energy  to 
remove  them  ;  the  dull  apathy  which  had 
succeeded  the  days  of  hysterical  passion 
and   convulsion   still  lingered  ;    even  the 
slow  improvement  that  could  be  detected 
was  marked  by  the  languor  of  convales- 
cence. The  helplessness  of  a  race,  hitherto 
dependent  upon  certain  barbaric  conditions 
or  political  place  and  power,  unskilled  in 
invention,  and  suddenly  confronted  with 
the   necessity    of   personal    labour,    was 
visible  everywhere.     Eyes  that  but  three 
short  years  before  had  turned  vindictively 
to  the  North,  now  gazed  wistfully  to  that 
quarter    for   help    and    direction.      They 
scanned  eagerly  the  faces  of  their  ener- 
getic and   prosperous    neighbours  —  and 
quondam   foes  —  upon  the   verandahs  of 
southern  hotels  and  the  decks  of  southern 
steamboats,  and  v/ere  even  now  watching 
from  a  group  in  the  woods  the  windows  of 
the  halted  train,  where  the  faces  appeared 
of  two  men  of  manifestly  different  types, 
but  still   alien   to   the   country   in  dress, 
featuj^es,  and  accent. 

Two  negroes  were  slowly  loading  the 
engine  tender  from  a  wood  pile.  The  rich 
brown  smoke  of  turpentine  knots  was 
filling  the  train  with  its  stinging  fragrance. 
The  elder  of  the  two  northern  passengers, 
with  sharp  New  England  angles  in  his 
face,  impatiently  glanced  at  his  watph. 

"  Of  all  created  shiftlessness,  trfs  beats 
everything  !  Why  couldn't  we  W^e  taken 
in  enough  wood  to  last  the /fen  miles 
further  to  the  terminus  when  we  last 
stopped?  And  why  in  thunder,  with  all 
this  firing  up,  can't  we  go  faster  ?  " 


The  younger  passenger,  whose  quiet, 
well-bred  face  seemed  to  indicate  more 
discipline  of  character,  smiled. 

**  If  you  really  wish  to  know — and  as 
we've  only  ten  miles  further  to  go — I'll 
show  you  wAy.     Come  with  me." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  car  to  the 
platform  and  leaped  down.  Then  he 
pointed  significantly  to  the  rails  below 
them.  His  companion  started.  The 
metal  was  scaling  off  in  thin  strips  from 
the  rails,  and  in  some  places  its  thickness 
had  been  reduced  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
while  in  others  the  projecting  edges  were 
torn  off,  or  hanging  in  iron  shreds,  so 
that  the  wheels  actually  ran  on  the  narrow 
central  strip.  It  seemed  marvellous  that 
the  train  could  keep  the  track.  /  * 

**  JVoTV  you  know  why  we  don't  go^morei 
than  five  miles  an  hour,  and— are  tftankfut 
that  we  don't,"  said  the  younger  trave4l4r 
quietly. 

"But  this  is  disgraceful! — criminal!" 
ejaculated  the  other  nervously. 

**Not  at  their  rate  of  speed,"  returned 
the  younger  man.  **  The  crime  would  be 
in  going  faster.  And  now  you  can  under- 
stand why  a  good  deal  of  the  other  pfp-- 
gress  in  this  State  is  obliged  to  go  as 
slowly  over  their  equally  decaying  and 
rotten  foundations.  You  can't  rush  things 
here  as  we  do  in  the  north." 

The  other  passenger  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  they  remounted  the  platform, 
and  the  train  moved  on.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  two  fellow  travellers 
had  differed,  although  their  mission  was 
a  common  one.  The  elder,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Drummond,  was  the  vice-president  of  a 
large  northern  land  and  mill  company, 
which  had  bought  extensive  tracts  of  land 
in  Georgia,  and  the  younger,  Colonel 
Cqurtland,  was  the  consulting  surveyor 
a^d  engineer  for  the  company.  Drum- 
iflond's  opinions  were  a  good  deal  affected 
^y  sectional  prejudice,  and  a  self-satisfied 
/and  righteous  ignorance  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  to  deal ;  while  the  younger 
man,  who  had  served  through  the  war  with 
distinction,  retained  a  soldier's  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  late  antagonists,  with  a 
conscientious  and  thoughtful  observation 
of  their  character.  Although  he  had  re- 
signed from  the  army,  the  fact  that  he 
had  previously  graduated  at  West  Point 
with  high  honours  had  given  him  prefer- 
ment in  this  technical  appointment,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
people  made  him  a  valuable  counseller. 
And  it  was  a  fact  that  the  country  people 
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had  preferred  this  soldier  with  whom 
they  had  once  personally  g:rappled,  to 
the  capitalist  they  had  never  known 
during  the  struggle. 

The  train  rolled  slowly  through  the 
woods,  so  slowly  that  the  fra|frant  pine 
smoke  from  the  engine  still  hung  round 
the  windows  of  the  cars.  Gradually  the 
"clearings"  became  larger;  they  saw 
the  distant  white  wooden  colonnades  of 


some  planter's  house,  looking  still  opulent 
and  pretentious,  although  the  fence  of  its 
enclosure  had  broken  gaps,  and  the  gate 
sagged  on  its  single  hinge. 

Mr.  Drummond  sniffed  at  this  damning 
record  of  neglect  and  indifference.  "Even 
ifthey  were  ruined,  they  might  still  have 
spent  a  few  cents  for  nails  and  slates  to 
enable  them  to  look  decent  before  folks, 
and  not  parade  their  poverty  before  their 
neighbours,"  he  said. 

"But  that's  just  vrtiere  you  misunder- 
stand them,  Drummond,"  said  Courtland, 


smiling.  "  They  have  no  reason  to  keep 
up  an  attitude  towards  their  neighbours, 
who  still  know  them  as  'Squire 'so  and 
so,  'Colonel'  this  and  that,  and  the 
'Judge,' — ownersof  their  vast  but  crippled 
estates.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  being 
poor,  which  is  an  accident." 

"But  they  are  of  working,  which  is 
deliberation,"  interrupted  Drummond. 
"  They  are  ashamed  to  mend  their  fences 
themselves  now  that  they 
have  no  slaves  to  do  it  for 
them." 

"1  doubt  very  much  if 
some  of  them  know  how 
to  drive  a  nail,  for  the 
matter  of  that,"  said 
Courtland,  still  good  hu- 
mouredly,  "  but  that's  the 
fault  of  a  system  older 
than  themselves,  which 
the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public retained.  We  can- 
not give  them  experience 
in  their  new  condition  in 
one  day,  and  in  fact, 
Drummond,  I  am  very 
much  airaid  that  for  our 
purposes — and  I  honestly 
believe  for  their  good — we 
must  help  to  keep  them 
for  the  present  as  they 
are. " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Drum- 
mond, sarcastically,  "  you 
would  like  to  reinstate 
slavery  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  should  like 
to  reinstate  the  masler. 
And  not  for  his  sake  alone, 
but  for  freedom's  sake  and 
ours.  To  be  plain  :  since 
I  have  taken  up  this  mat- 
ter for  the  company,  I 
have  satisfied  myself  from 
personal  observation  that 
the  negro  —  even  more 
than  his  master — cannot 
handle  his  new  condition.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  his  old  traditional  task- 
master, and  1  doubt  if  he  will  work  fairly 
for  any  other — particularly  for  those  who 
don't  understand  him.  Don't  mistake 
me  : — I  don't  propose  to  go  back  to  the 
whip  ;  to  that  brutal  institution,  the  irre- 
sponsible overseer ;  to  the  buying  and 
selling,  and  separation  of  the  family,  nor 
any  of  the  old  wrongs ;  but  1  propose  to 
make  the  old  master  our  overseer  and  re- 
sponsible to  us.  He  is  not  a  fool,  and  has 
already  learned  that  it  is  more  profitable 
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to  pay  wages  to  his  old  slaves  and  have 
the  power  of  dismissal,  like  any  other  em- 
ployer, than  be  obliged  under  the  old 
system  of  enforced  labour  and  ]ife  ser- 
vitude, to  undergo  the  cost  of  maintaining' 
incompetence  and  idleness.  The  old  sen- 
dment  of  slave-owning  has  disappeared 
before    natural    common  sense    and    sel- 


fishnt 


la 


never  tires  of  talking  of  it  to  me — so  I 
suppose  I  am." 

A  few  moments  later  the  train  erlided 
beside  the  Redland  platform.  As  the  two 
travellers  descended  a  hand  was  laid  on 
Courtland's  shoulder,  and  a  stout  figure 
in  the  blackest  and  shinie.st  of  alpaca 
jackets,  and  the  whitest  and    broadest  of 


Ged  that  by  some 
such  process  as  this 
uti^ing  of  the  old 
master  and  the  new 
freedom,  we  will  l>e 
better  able  to  culti- 
vate our  lands  than 
by  buying  up  their 
estates,  and  setting 
theold owners  adrift 
with  a  little  money 
in  their  pockets  as 
an  idle,  discontented 
class  to  revive  old 
political  dogmas, 
and  foment  new 
issues,  or  perhaps 
set  up  a  danger- 
ous   opposition     to 

"  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  those  in- 
fernal niggers  would 
give  the  preference 
to  their  old  oppres- 
sors ?  "  . 

"  Dollar  for  dollar 
in  wages — yes  !  And 
why  shouldn't  they  ? 
Their  old  masters 
understand  them 
better  —  and  treat 
them  generally  bet- 
ter. They  know  our 
interest  in  them  is 
only  an  abstract 
sentiment,  not  a  real 
liking.  We  show  it 
at  every  turn.  But 
we  are  nearing  Red- 
lands,  and  Major 
Reed  will,  I  have  no 

doubt,  corroborate  my  impressions.  H< 
insists  upon  our  staying  at  his  house, 
although'  the  poor  old  fellow,  I  ima- 
gine, can  ill  afford  to  entertain  com- 
pany.    But  he     will    be    offended    if    wc 

"He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  then?"  asked      haven't 
Drummond.  wah — ha  !  ha 


"glad  to  seb 


"  I  fought  against  his  division  at  Stony 
Creek,"  said  Courtland,  grimly.      "  He 


Panama  hats,  welcomed  him.  "Glad  to 
see  yo'.  cun'nel.  I  reckoned  I'd  waltz 
over  and  bring  along  the  boy,"  pointing 
to  a  grizzled  negro  servant  of  sixty  who 
was  bowing  before  them,  "  to  tote  yo'r 
things  over  instead  of  using  a  hack.  I 
ich  on  horseflesh  since  the 
What  /  didn't  use  up  for 
remounts  I  reckon  yo'r  commissary  gob- 
bled up  with  the  other  live  stock,  eh?" 
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He  laughed  heartily,  as  if  the  recollections 
were  purely  humorous,  and  again  clapped 
Courtland  on  the  back. 

"  Let    me    introduce    my    friend,     Mr, 
Drummond,  Major  Reed,"  said  Courtland, 

"Yp'i 


tating,  he  knew  not  why,  and  angry  at  his 
own  embarrassment. 

"  Mr.  Drummond,  the  vice-president  of 
the  company,"  interposed  Courtland  cheer- 
fully, "  was  engaged  in  furnishing  to  us 


the  s 


sofw 


Major  Reed  bowed  a  little  more  formally. 
■'  Most  of  us  heah,  sir,  were  in  the  wah 
some  time  or  other,  and  if  you  gentlemen 
will  honah  me  by  joining  in  a  social  glass 
at  th'S  hotel  across  the  way,  I'll  introduce 
you  to  Captain  Prendergast,  who  left  a  leg 
at  Fair  Oaks."     Drummond  would  have 


declined,  but  a  significant  pressure  on  his 
arm  from  Courtland  changed  his  determi- 
nation. He  followed  them  to  the  hotel 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  one-legged 
warrior  (who  turned  out  to  be  the  landlord 
and  bar-keeper),  to  whom  Courtland  was 
hilariously  introduced  by  Major  Reed  as 
"  the  man,  sir,  who  had  pounded  my  divi- 
sion for  three  hours  at  Stony  Creek  ! " 

Major  Reed's  house  was  but  a  few 
minutes'  walk  down  the  dusty  lane,  and 
was  presently  heralded  by  the  baying  of 
three  or  four  foxhounds,  and  foreshadowed 
by  a  dilapidated  condition  oT  picket-fence 
and  stuccoed  gate  front.  Beyond  it 
stretched  the  wooden  Doric  columns  of 
the  usual  southern  mansion,  dimly  seen 
through  the  broad  leaves  of  the  horse 
chestnut-trees  that  shaded  it.  There  were 
the  usual  listless  black  shadows  haunting 
the  verandah  and  outer  offices — former 
slaves  and  still  attached  house- servants, 
arrested  like  lizards  in  breathless  attitudes 
at  the  approach  of  strange  footsteps,  and 
still  holding  the  brush,  broom,  duster  or 
home  implement  they  had  been  lazily  using, 
in  their  fixed  hands.  From  the  doorway  of 
the  detached  kitchen,  connected  by  a 
gallery  to  the  wing  of  the  mansion,  ' '  Aunt 
Martha,"  the  cook,  gazed  also  with  a 
saucepan  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  her 
revolving  hand  with  the  scrubbing  cloth 
in  it  apparently  stopped  on  a  dead 
centre. 

Drummond,  whose  gorge  had  -risen  at 
these  evidences  of  hopeless  incapacity  and 
utter  shiftlessness,  was  not  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Reed— a  soured,  dis- 
appointed woman  of  forty,  who  still  carried 
in  her  small  dark  eyes  and  thin  handsome 
lips  something  of  the  bitterness  and  an- 
tagonism of  the  typical  "  southern  rights  " 
woman  ;  nor  of  her  two  daughters,  Octavia 
and  Augusta,  whose  languid  atrabilious- 
ness  seemed  a  part  of  the  mourning  they 
still  wore.  The  optimistic  gallantry  and 
good  fellowship  of  the  major  appeared  the 
more  remarkable  by  contrast  with  his 
cypress  -  shadowed  family,  and  their 
venomous  possibilities.  Perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  light  vein  of  southern 
insincerity  in  his  good  humour.  "  Paw," 
said  Miss  Octavia,  with  gloomy  confidence 
to  Courtland,  but  with  a  pretty  curl  of  the 
hereditary  lip,  "  is  about  the  only  '  recon- 
structed '  one  of  the  entire  family.  We 
don't  make  'em  much  about  yer.  But  I'd 
advise  yo'  friend,  Mr.  Drummond,  if  he's 
coming  here  carpet-begging,  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  paw's  '  reconstruction.'  It 
won't  wash."     But  when  Courtland  hast- 
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ened  to  assure  her  that  Drummond  was  not 
a  "  carpet -beggar,"  was  not  only  free 
from  any  of  the  political  intrigue  implied 
under  that  baleful  title,  but  was  a  wealthy 
northern  capitalist  simply  seeking  invest' 
ment,  the  young  lady  was  scarcely  more 
hopeful.  "I  suppose  be  reckons  to  pay 
paw  for  those  niggers  yo'  stole  ? "  she 
sugg'ested  with  gloomy  sarcasm. 
"No"  said  Courtland   smil'ng     "but 


and  did  away  with  their  cabins  and  their 
melon  patches,  and  allowed  it  would  get 
'em  out  of  lying  round  too  much,  and 
wanted  'em  to  work  over-time  and  get  mo' 
pay.  And  the  result  was  that  she  and  her 
niece,  and  a  lot  of  poor  whites,  Irish  and 
Scotch,  that  she  had  to- pick  up  '  long  the 
river,'  do  all  the  work.  And  her  niece 
Sally  was  mo'  than  half  Union  woman 
during  the  wah     and  up  to  all   no'th'n 


what  if  he  reckoned  to  pay  those  niggers 
for  working  for  your  father  and  him  ?  " 

"  If  paw  is  going  into  trading  business 
with  him  ;  if  Major  Reed— a  so'th'n  gen- 
tleman— is  going  to  keep  shop,  he  ain't 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  niggers  will  work 
when  they  ain't  obliged  to.  Thai's  been 
tried  over  at  Mirandy  Dows's,  not  five 
miles  from  here,  and  the  niggers  are  half 
the  time  hangin'  round  here  takin'  holiday. 
She  put  up  new  quarters  for  'em,  and 
tried  to  make  'em  eat  together  at  a  long 
table  like  those  low-down  folks  up  north, 


tricks  and  dodges,  and  swearin'  by  them  ; 
and  yet,  for  all  that^the  thing  won't 
work." 

'"  But  isn't  that  partly  the  reason  ? 
Isn't  her  failure  a  great  deal  due  to  this 
lack  of  sympathy  from  her  neighbours? 
Discontent  is  easily  sown,  and  the  negro 
is  still  weighted  down  by  superstition  ;  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  did  not  quite  knock 
off  all  his  chains." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  nothing  to  her.  For 
if  there  ever  was  a  person  in  this  world 
who  reckoned  she  was  just  born  to  manage 
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everything  and  everybody,  it  is  Sally 
Dows ! " 

"  Sally  Dows  !  "  repeated  Courttand, 
with  a  slight  start. 

"Yes,  Sally  Dows,  of  Pineville." 

"  You  say  she  was  half  Union,  but  did 
she  have  any  relations  or — or — friends^ 
in  the  war— on  your  side  ?  Any — who — 
were  killed  in  battle  ?  " 

"They  were  all  killed,  I  reckon,"  re- 
turned Miss  Reed  darkly.  "There  was 
her  cousin,  Jule  Jeffcourt,  shot  in  the 
cemetery  with  her  beau,  who  they  say 
was  Sally's  too  ;  there  was  Chet  Brooks 
and  Joyce  Masterton,  who  were  both  gone 
on  her  and  both  killed  too  ;  and  there  was 
old  Captain  Dows  himself,  who  never 
lifted  his  head  again  after  Richmond  was 
taken,  and  drank  himself  to  death.  It 
wasn't  considered  healthy  to  be  Miss 
Sally's  relation  in  those  times,  or  to  be 
even  wantin'  to  be  one." 

Colonel  Courtland  did  not  reply.  The 
face  of  the  dead  young  officer  coming 
towards  him  out  of  the  blue  smoke  rose  as 
vividly  as  on  that  memorable-  day.  The 
picture  and  letter  he  had  taken  from  the 
dead  man's  breast,  which  he  had  retained 
ever  since  ;  .the   romantic   and  fruitless 


quest  he  had  made  for  the  fair  original  in 
after  days  ;  and  the  strange  and  fateful 
interest  in  her  which  had  grown  up  in 
his  heart  since  then,  he  now  knew  had 
only  been  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  busy  pre- 
occupation of  the  last  six  months,  for  it 
all  came  back  to  him  with  redoubled  force. 
His  present  mission  and  its  practical  ob- 
ject, his  honest  zeal  in  its  pursuit,  and 
the  cautious  skill  and  experience  he  had 
brought  to  it,  all  seemed  to  be  sudden- 
ly displaced  by  this  romantic  and  un- 
real fantasy.  Oddly  enough  it  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  reality  in  his  life, 
the  rest  was  an  incoherent,  purposeless 
dream. 

"Is  —  is  —  Miss  Sally  married?"  he 
asked,  collecting  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  Married?  Yes,  to  that  farm  of  her 
aunt's  1  1  reckon  that's  the  only  thing 
she  cares  for." 

Courtland  looked  up,  recovering  his 
usual  cheerful  calm.  "Well,  I  think 
that  after  luncheon  I'll  pay  my  respects 
to  her  family  !  From  what  you  have  just 
told  me  the  farm  is  certainly  an  experi- 
ment worth  seeing.  I  suppose  your  father 
will  have  no  objection  to  give  me  a  letter 
to  Miss  Dows?" 


(To  be  contiHued.\ 
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jJhAVING,  De  Quincey 
used  to  say,  was  a 
t,'rand  difficulty.  He 
allowed  his  beard  to 
i<:row,  not  as  some 
men  do,  because  it 
kept  him  out  of  many 
a  painful  "scrape," 
but  simply  because  he 
lubled  shaving  himself. 
Southey  belonged  aiso  to  the  class  who, 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  look  upon  shaving 
as  a  "  villainous  and  unnecessary  cus- 
tom." And  yet  he  tells  us  that  if  he  could 
boast  of  a  beard,  he  ' '  would  cherish  it  as 
the  Cid  Campeador  did  his,  for  my  pleas- 
ure." He  would  regale  it  on  a  summer's 
day  with  rose-water,  and  without  making 
it  an  idol,  he  would  sometimes  ofier 
incense  to  it  with  a  pastile  or  with  lavender 
and  sugar.  His  children,  when  they  were 
young  enough  for  such  blandishments, 
would  delight  to  comb  and  stroke  and  curl 
it,  and  his  grandchildren  in  turn  would 
succeed  to  the  same  course  of  mutual 
endearment.  But  Southey  probably  em- 
ployed the  razor  as  Cervantes  advised  in 
the  case  of  Sancho— in  order  to  secure 
a  comely  appearance.  Or  perhaps,  like 
Martin  Luther,  he  believed  in  the  intimate 
connection  between  shaving  and  sin — - 
believed  that  the  beard  is  ingrained  in 
man  like  evil  itself :  that  neither  can  be 
eradicated,  but  that  both  must  be  resisted 
aod  unceasingly  cut  down. 

Such  a  notion  is  not  likely  to  have  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  the  historian  of 
England,  who  as  a  rule  mortified  the  flesh 
by  shaving  himself.    When  Macaulay  went 


to  a  barber,  and  after  an  easy  shave  asked 
what  he  had  to  pay,  the  shaver  replied, 
"Just  what  you  generally  give  the  man 
who  shaves  you,  sir."  "  I  generally  give 
him,"  said  the  historian,  "a  couple  of 
cuts  on  each  cheek."  Some  men  are 
not  so  niggardly  to  themselves,  and  these 
are  probably  the  cynics  who  look  upon 
the  beard  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  this  is 
a  theory  that  is  at  least  plausible,  for  the 
daily  labour  of  rooting  out  the  martial 
growth  that  fringes  the  cheek  of  the  genus 
homo,  is  a  labour  in  which  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar, 
while  even  the  tears  have  been  known  to 
flow  as  from  a  heart  "  bowed  down  be- 
neath a  load  of  sin."  It  is  certainly 
disquieting  to  think  that  Eve  may  be  at 
the  bottom  of  that  twenty-seven  feet  of 
hirsute  stubble  which  the  German  scientist 
calculates  that  a  man  has  mowed  down 
by  the  time  he  is  eighty !  But  there  is 
the  other  theory,  favoured  by  the  disciples 
of  Darwin,  that  the  beard  is  merely  the 
survival  of  a  primitive  decoration.  Man, 
according  to  this  view,  was  originally  as 
hairy  as  the  opossum  itself,  but  as  he 
rolled  down  the  ages,  he  wore  the  hair 
off  in  patches  by  sleeping  on  his  sides  and 
sitting  against  a  tree.  Of  course  the  hair 
of  the  dog  is  not  worn  off  in  this  way, 
but  a  great  theory  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
by  an  objection  so  trifling.  By  and  by  our 
ancestors  "awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  patchy  and  spotty,"  and 
resolving  to  "live  down"  all  hair  that  was 
ital,  they,  with  remarkable 
5em  to  have  fixed  on  the  eye- 
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brows,  the  moustache,  and — unfortun- 
ately, as  the  self-scrapers  mostly  think — 
the  beard  as  being  all  that  was  worth 
preserving"  of  the  primitive  covering. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  matter  that  may  be 
pleasing  enough  to  the  Darwinian  disciple 
who  never  lifts  the  razor  against  himself, 
but  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  begin  the 
duties  of  the  day  by  scraping  their  chins 


Henry  IV.     From  the  effigy  ac  Canterbtuy. 

may  be  excused  if  they  reject  it  in  favour 
of  the  more  likely  theory  that  the  beard  is 
one  of  the  punishments  entailed  on  man 
with  the  curse  of  toil.  The  one  theory, 
it  is  true,  may  be  less  scientific  than  the 
other,  but  then  what  mortal  man  thinks  of 
science  while  he  is  shaving  ? 

The  mental  eye  of  the  beard  historian 
has  certainly  a  very  fine  field  to  scan — a 
vista  of  beards,  broad,  pointed,  and  stub- 
bled.  If  one  were  to  begin  on  the 
history,  he  would  probably  lead  off  with 
a  definition,  in  which  he  might  or  might 
not  be  assisted  by  the  old  Latin  author 
who  thus  quaintly  queried  and  answered  : 
**  What  is  a  beard?  Hair.  And  what  is 
hair?  A  beard,"  which  reminds  one  of 
PuncHs  **  What  is  matter  ?  Never  mirid. 
What  is  mind?     No  matter."      A  clearer 
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definition  would  be  that  of  the  lecturer  who 
said  of  the  beard  that  **  in  its  full  extent 
it  comprehends  all  hair  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenance below  the  eyes,  naturally  growing 
down  the  sides  of  the  face,  crossing  the 
cheeks  by  an  inverted  arch,  fringing  the 
upper  and  lower  lips,  covering  the  chin 
above  and  below,  and  hanging  down  in 
front  of  the  neck  and  throat — moustaches 
and  whiskers  being  merely  parts  of  a 
general  whole."  This  would  be  compre- 
hensive enough  to  go  on  with,  although 
the  present  day  young  man,  whose  delight 
is  in  the   upward    curl,    would    probably 


object  to  the  moustache  being  regarded 
as  part  of  the  beard.  But  the  young  man 
might  have  his  consolation  in  thinking  of 
the  fact  that  the  Celts  of  Britain,  as  de- 
scribed by  Julius  Caesar,  shaved  everything 
except  the  upper  lip.  It  is  true  that 
people  still  in  middle  life  can  look  back  to 
the  time  when — male  England  being 
mostly  smooth-faced — the  appearance  of 
a  moustache  at  once  declared  the  wearer, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  to  be  either  a 
cavalry  officer,  an  Italian  fiddler,  a  billiard 
sharper,  or  a  foreigner  of  some  sort.  It 
has  been  recorded  that  even  in  Edinburgh, 
most  cultured  and  cosmopolitan  of  Cale- 
donian cities,  a  distinguished  scientist  on 
first  appearing  in  the  streets  with  a 
moustache  some  fifty  years  ago,  was 
followed  by  a  rabble  of  rude  urchins 
shouting  **Frenchy!  Frenchy !  "  though 
he  was  no  nearer  being  a  Frenchman  than 
Taffy  is  of  being  a  Turk.  Leech's  picture, 
representing  *  *  the  dismay  of  the  British 
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swell  on  seeing  the  postmen  with  mous- 
taches,", is  well  known  ;  for  even  in  1854 
not  to  use  the  razor  on  the  upper  lip  was 
regarded  as  extreme  dandyism.  But  when 
the  police  appeared  about  the  end  of  that 
year  with  their  faces  uncropped,  the 
masculine  world  began  to  realise  that  a 
new  era  had  arrived.  Mr.  Muntz  was 
among  the  first  of  the  prominent  men  who 
ventured  to  abjure  the  razor  ;  and  a  certain 
Royal  Academician,  James  Ward  by  name, 
followed  suit  immediately  after  sending 
to  the  printer  a  kind  oi  Apologia  pro  barba 
sua^  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  showing 
eighteen  sound  scriptural  reasons  why  a 
man  might  let  his  beard  grow  and  yet  not 
forfeit  his  title  to  Paradise  ! 

One  would  think  it  were  quite  super- 
fluous to  appeal  to  Scripture  in  favour  of 
the  beard.  For  have  the  preachers  not 
found  texts  on  which  to  hang  discourses 
in  its  behalf?  "It's  surely  no*  that 
beardless  boy  that's  going  to  preach  to 
us,"  said  an  old  lady  as  John  Skinner,  the 
author  of  Scotland's  **Tullochgorum " 
passed  through  the  crowd  at  the  church 
door  to  conduct  his  first  service,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  ancient  dame  was 
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listening  to  an  extempore  discourse  from 
the  words,  "Tarry  at  Jericho  till  your 
beards  be  grown."  Not  so  many  years  ago 
some  one  issued  a  rhyming  dissertation 
in  which  we  are  told  that  Moses  com- 
manded the  oppressed  of  Pharaoh  to  wear 
the  beard,  and  so  displaced  the  razors  of 
Egypt.  So  far  as  I  know  Moses  never 
lifted  his  lip  against  the  razors  of  Egypt, 
but  there  is  something  very  like  an  injunc- 
tion to  wear  the  beard  and  to  wear  it  long 
in  Leviticus — "Ye  shall  not  round  the 
corners  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou 
mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard."  It  will  be 
remembered  how  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
wanted  to  know  "whether  our  forefathers 
did  not  look  much  wiser  in  their  beards 
than  we  do  without  them,"  and  declared 
how  he  loved  "to  see  your  Abrahams, 
your  Isaacs  and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  old  pieces  of  tapestry,  with 
beards  below  their  girdles,  that  cover 
half  the  hangings."     Likely  enough  the 
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old  patriarchs  really  rejoiced  in  an  unusual 
length  of  beard,  but  whether  the  artists 
are  right  in  carrying  the  hirsute  appendage 
below  the  girdle  is  another  matter.  The 
ancient  Jews  considered  it  the  greatest 
insult  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man  to 
pluck  his  beard,  which  may  account  in 
part  for  the  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion that  tradition  has  connected  with  the 
beard  of  the  old-world  male.  It  was  a 
notion  of  the  Mohammedans  that  though 
Noah  reached  his  thousandth  birthday  no 
hair  of  his  blessed  beard  fell  off  or  became 
white  ;  but  the  Mohammedans  had  no 
more  authority  for  that  than  for  their 
belief  that  the  devil  has  but  one  solitary 
long  hair  for  a  beard.  It  was,  as  some  say, 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  ancient  Israelites  that  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  cropped  the  beard  ;  but 
Mohammed,  as  we  know,  sanctioned  the 
dyeing  of  the  beard,  and  preferred  a  cane 
colour,  because  that  was  the  traditional 
hoe  of  Abraham's  beard.  More  than 
that,  have  we   not  the  common  Moham- 


medan oath,  "By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,"  as  well  as  the  supplication, 
' '  By  your  beard,  or  the  life  of  your  beard. " 
And  then  look  at  the  veneration  paid  in 
Asia  to  even  a  single  hair  of  the  beard  of 
Mohammed.  This  precious  relic  is  en- 
shrined  in  a  monument  erected  especially 


for  it  in  1 1 35,  five  hundred  years  after  the 
prophet's  death.  Where  it  had  reposed 
during  the  long  interval  is  as  great  a 
mystery  as  that  connected  with  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves.  But  at  any  rate,  there 
it  is  now,  a  precious  "  heir  "-loom,  kept  in 
a  box  of  gold  and  crystal,  in  which  small 
holes  have  been  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  water  to  float  the  blessed  hair, 
which  is  done  at  an  annual  festival  when 
the  faithful  from  all  parts  are  gathered 
together. 

There  is  no  human  feature  that  has  been 
more  the  subject  of  the  changing  humours 
of  fashion  than  the  beard,  and  the  his- 
torian would  assuredly  have  his  work  cut 
out  for  him — occasionally  in  a  double 
sense — who  should  seek  to  follow  its 
vagaries    down    the    ages.      The    early 


fathers  of  the  Church  of  course  approved 
of  it,  and  most  of  them  wore  it.  Father 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  it  that  "nature 
adorned  man  tike  the  lion  vrith  a  beard  as 
the  index  of  strength  and  empire  ;  "  and 
an  early  Council  enacted  that  "  a  clergy- 
man shall  not  cherish  his  hair  nor  shave 
his  beard."  St.  Augustine  is  figured  with 
a  beard,  when  he  comes  to  make  Christians 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  sixth  century.  But 
men  were  not  long  in  beginning  to  be 
proud  of  their  fine  beards,  and  pride  in  a 
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priest  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  St.  Augus- 
tine had  not  been  many  years  in  his  grave, 
when  a  writer  was  complaining  that  "the 
clergy  had  grown  so  corrupt  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity  less  by  their 
actions  than  by  their  want  of  beards." 
The  Greek  Church  stuck  to  the  beard 
because  of  its  **  becoming  gravity,"  but 
Rome's  asceticism  was  felt  to  be  incom- 
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patible  with  a  hairy  face,  and  so  popes, 
cardinals,  and  priests  came  to  be  subjected 
to  the  Turk's  insulting  comparison  of  the 
plucked  pigeon.  Now  and  again  a  manly 
fellow,  like  Cardinal  Pole  and  Pope  Julius 
II.  rebelled.  When  the  latter  ascended 
the  Papal  throne  in  1503,  he  at  once  intim- 
ated that  he  would  allow  his  beard  to  grow 
**in  order  to  inspire  the  greater  respect 
among  the  faithful."  The  monuments  of 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Andrew, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  show  that  bishops 
wore  the  beard,  and  abbots  and  monks 
shaved  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  who  was  himself  bearded  like  a 
lion.  Most  of  the  reformers  were  bearded, 
John  Knox  outstripping  them  all  in  the 
patriarchal  dimensions  of  his  chin  cover- 
ing. Luther  confined  himself  to  a  mous- 
tache, but  Luther,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
original  ideas  regarding  the  connection  of 
sin  and  shaving.     By  and  by  his  plan  came 
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to  be  followed  somewhat  extensively  in 
Germany.  There  is  a  Luther  pentameter 
running,  **Sigismund  commanding,  the 
long  beard  perished  in  1564,"  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  that  Archbishop  Sigismund 
in  the  year  named,  introduced  into  Magde- 
burg the  custom  of  shaving  off  the  full 
beard  and  wearing  instead  a  moustache. 

Among  European  nations  the  want  of  a 
beard  has  usually  been  a  reproach  ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Njal  in  ancient  Iceland 
could    say    nothing   worse   of    him   than 


that  he  was  beardless.  Even  a  sham  beard 
was  considered  better  than  no  beard,  as 
when  Mehemet  Ali  bought  beards  for  his 
Egyptian  grenadiers  that  they  might  more 
closely  resemble  the  European  model. 
One  author  gravely  contends  that  all  the 
leading  races  of  men  who  have  stamped 
their  character  on  history  were  furnished 
with  an  abundant  cheek-covering — that, 
in  fact,  their  hardiest  efforts  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  existence  of  their 
beards.  But  this  is  stretching  the  beard 
a  little  too  far.  If  there  were  anything  in 
the  theory  the  Turk  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tolled as  **  a  mighty  man  of  valour."  No 
one  has  honoured  the  beard  more  than 
he.  He  holds  it  to  be  the  noblest  orna- 
ment of  the  male  sex,  and  considers  it 
more  infamous  for  a  man  to  have  his 
beard  cut  off  than  to  be  publicly  whipped 
or  pilloried.  With  him  a  man's  testimony 
used  to  be  so  much  measured  by  his  beard 
that  in  hiring  a  witness  the  length  of  this 
appendage  was  made  an  important  con- 
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sideration.  The  Turkish  wife  shows  her 
affection  for  her  husband  by  kissing  his 
beard ;  when  friends  meet  they  salute 
beards  instead  of  shaking  hands ;  and  a 
form  of  blessing  common  as  any  is,  **  May 
God  preserve  your  beard."  But  all  this 
has  not  improved  the  Turk's  position 
among  the  nations  :  nay,  it  is  even  possible 
that  his  beard  may  have  formed  a  con- 
venient handle  for  his  enemies.  One 
wiseacre  of  a  Sultan  wore  a  smooth  chin 
because  **  his  councillors  should  never 
lead  him  by  the  beard  as  they  had  done 
his  forefathers  "  (he  must  have  forgotten 
that  he  could  still  be  led  by  the  nose) ;  and 
Plutarch  is  probably  veracious  enough 
when  he  tells  of  a  Macedonian  conqueror 
who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  shave  so  that 
their  beards  should  not  afford  a  handle  to 
their  enemies.  The  Greek  sword  was 
short,  and  if  the  beard  was  long  it  would 
assuredly  put  a  certain  advantage  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  combatants,  as  indeed 
we  may  see  from  a  cartoon  of  Raphael's, 
where  a  warrior  is  represented  as  cutting 
down  his  antagonist  whom  he  has  seized 
by  the  beard.  Of  course  we  manage 
things  better  nowadays,  and  any  one  who 
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should  endeavour  to  get  at  a  modern 
warrior's  beard  would  inevitably  find  him- 
self a  dead  man  before  he  had  touched  a 
hair. 

This  theory  of  the  superiority  of  the 
bearded  races  would  hardly  have  gone 
down  with  Schopenhauer.  That  fine  pes- 
simist philosopher  knew  no  such  thing  as 
toleration  in  the  matter  of  beards,  his 
idea  being  that  they  put  a  man's  mascu- 
linity into  greater  prominence  than  his 
humanity.  In  all  highly-civilised  times 
and  countries,  so  he  argued,  the  shaving 
of  the  beard  has  betokened  the  desire  of 
men  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
lower  animals ;  and  he  even  went  the 
length  of  saying  that  beards  should  be 
forbidden  by  the  police.  It  was  a  terrible 
fulmination  truly,  but  is  there  one 
"  bearded  barbarian  "  the  less  for  it  all  ? 


The  king's  beard  has  always  been  an 
important  affair,  not  only  as  regulating 
the  fashion,  but  in  matters  of  graver 
import.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a 
curious  custom  of  embedding  three  hairs 
of  the  royal  beard  in  the  wax  of  the  seal 
in  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  a 
document.  Sometimes  the  chin-scrapers 
cite  the  ladies  as  objecting  to  the  hirsute 
covering,  but  however  this  may  be  now 
it  was  not  the  case  in  former  times. 
Beatrice,  we  know,  thought  that  a  man 
without  a  beard  is  only  fit  to  be  "  a 
waiting  gentlewoman "  ;  and  the  elder 
Disraeli  tells  us  very  explicitly  that  when 
the  fair  sex  were  accustomed  to  see  their 
lovers  n'ith  beards  the  appearance  of  a 
shaved  chin  excited  feelings  of  "horror 
and  aversion."  There  was  a  certain 
painter  named  Liotard,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  He  had  been  travel- 
ling in  the  East —probably  he  "  tarried  at 
Jericho  "  for  a  time — and  came  back  with 


a  cheek-covering  that  fairly  captivated  the 
ladies.  He  surrendered  to  one  of  the 
charmers,  but  alas  !  just  after  the  wedding 
he  got  hold  of  his  razors  and  in  the  secret 
of  his  chamber  ruthlessly  rooted  out  the 
fine  martial  growth  on  his  cheeks.  It 
was  a  fatal  act.  "Directly  his  wife  saw 
him,  the  charm  of  that  ideal  which  every 
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true  woman  forms  of  her  lover  was 
broken  ;  for  instead  of  a  dignified  manly 
countenance,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  small 
pmched  face, 

'And  such  a  little  perking  chin 
To  kiss  it  seemed  almost  a  sin  ! "' 

But  abstention  from  osculation  is  but 
a  triflmg  matter  after  all,  as  Louis  VII. 
of  France  would  probably  have  admitted. 
When  that  monarch,  yielding  to  the 
mjunt-tions  of  his  bishops,  cropped  his 
hair  and  shaved  his  beard,  his  good 
Queen,  Eleanor,  conceived  such  a  dislike 
to  him  that  she  revenged  herself  to  the 
extent  of  providing  her  husband  with  the 
title  to  a  divorce.  The  divorce  was 
obtamed  and  Eleanor  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  of  England.  On  this  marriage 
rested  the  English  claim  to  Guienne  and 
Poitou,  a  claim  which  caused  the  longand,- 
bloody  wars  between  the  two  nations,' ' 
and  all  because  the  French  King  had  been 
so  rash  as  to  part  with  his  beard. 
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Kings,  with  now  and  then  an  exception, 
seem  to  have  been  bearded  from  time  im- 
memorial. One  of  the  Arthurian  legends 
mentions  a  giant  who  made  "  a  great 
exhibition  of  domestic  manufacture,"  con- 
sisting of  "a  cloak  fringed  with  the 
beards  of  kings,"  which  must  have  been 
a  novel-looking  garment  in  all  conscience. 
The  first  French  monarch  held  the  beard 
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to  be  as  sacred  as  the  solitary  hair  of 
Mohammed,  and  ornamented  it  with  gold. 
Charlemagne  not  only  swore  by  his  own 
beard,  but  passed  a  law  that  any  one  who 
should  call  another  red-beard  should  be 
fined,  an  enactment  which  is  perhaps 
explained  by  the  old  notion  that  the  beard 
of    Judas     Iscariot     was,    like    that    of 
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Chaucer's  miller,  **red  as  a  fox.**  The 
Normans  were  firm  believers  in  the  virtue 
of  the  razor,  and  so  it  was  that  when 
Harold  sent  out  his  spies  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  and  position  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  forces,  the  spies  came  back 
with  the  report  that  **  the  host  did  almost 
seem  to  be  priests  because  they  had  all 
their  face  and  both  their  lips  shaved." 
Harold  himself  had  led  the  fashion  of 
wearing  the  beard,  but  by  and  by  William 
compelled  the  sturdy  Saxons  to  shave — 
or  at  any  rate-  such  of  them  as  remained 
at  home,  for  many  left  their  country 
rather  than  part  with  their  beards.  But 
the  custom  did  not  long  survive  the 
Conqueror.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  we  find  a  certain  Bishop  Serlo, 
complaining  to  the  monarch  about  long 
hair  and  bushy  beards,  which,  he  declared, 
the  gallant  males  would  not  clip  lest  the 
stumps  should  wound  the  ladies'  faces ! 
The  bishop,  it  seems,  carried  about  with 
him  the  tools  of  the   tonsorial   art,   and 
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Henry,  with  repentant  obedience,  at  once 
submitted  his  hirsute  growth  to  the  shears 
of  Serlo,  who  trimmed  king  and  nobles 
with  his  own  hand.  Henry  II.  as  we  have 
seen,  got  his  queen  because  he  had  got  a 
beard,  and  Henry  III.  also  refrained  from 
scraping  his  chin.  Edward  I.  had  both  a 
long  beard  and  a  long  head,  and  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  that  the 
favourite  old  song  *  *  'Tis  merry  in  hall, 


when  beards  wag  all"  was  composed. 
Henry  IV.  had  a  beard  in  whose  every  curl 
it  was  once  said  lurked  an  intrigue,  which 
perhaps  led  his  son,  as  a  penance  for  his 
parent,  to  present  a  smooth  chin  to  the 
world.  The  Henries  were,  in  truth,  a 
somewhat  capricious  lot  as  regards  their 
beards.  The  sixth  of  the  number  was,  at 
any  rate  in  his  later  years,  bearded  like  a 
philosopher  ;  the  seventh  Henry  <<  shaved 
himself  and  fleeced  his  people  ;  "  and  the 
eighth  had  his  beard  close  clipped  perhaps 
to  be  in  keeping  with  his  bluff  bloated 
face.  In  some  instances  a  king  coming 
to  the  throne  who  was  too  young  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  beard,  the  fashion 
has  been  set  in  favour  of  a  smooth  chin. 
This  was  the  case  with  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  whose  courtiers  to  keep  him  in 
countenance  at  once  gave  up  their  beards 
to  the  barbers.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  happened  when  Charles  V.  came  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  He  wore  no  beard 
and  his   courtiers    immediately   followed 


J.  Kimedontias, 

Theologian, 

died  2596. 
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Hans  Sachs^  Shoemaker  and 
Poet,  died  1578,  and 
Duke  of  Sully,  died  1641. 


the  royal  example  and  scraped  themselves 
smooth  every  morning.  The  people, 
however,  did  not  like  the  change,  their 
idea  being  that  without  the  beard  there 
could  be  no  manliness.  **  We  have  lost 
our  souls,"  said  they,  **  since  we  lost  our 
beards." 

Some  curious  things  have  been  recorded 
in  the  way  of  taxes  on  beards,  and  other 
enactments  regarding  them.  Though 
Francis  I.  was  himself  one  of  the  bearded 
monarchs  he  was  responsible  for  a  tax  on 
the  beards  of  his  clergy,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  bring  him  in  a  handsome 
revenue.  The  tax  gave  no  trouble  to 
the  bishops  and  the  wealthier  ecclesiastics, 
who  paid  it  and  saved  their  beards ;  but 
the  poorer  priests  had  mostly  to  take  to 
the  use  of  the  razor.  There  came  a  time, 
however,  when  the  tables  were  turned.  In 
the  succeeding  reign  a  son  of  the  chancellor 
who  had  suggested  the  hated  tax,  was 
returning  in  triumph  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  take  possession  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Claremont.  He  had  not  dreamed  of 
any  opposition,  but,  behold  !  the  dean  and 
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closed  the  brass  gates  of  the 
chancel,  and  stood  within  flourishing 
shears  and  razor,  and  pointing  to  the 
statutes  de  radmdis  barbis.  Notwithstand- 
ing' his  remonstrances  and  entreaties  they 
declined  to  induct  him  until  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  beard  which  was  the  handsomest 
of  the  time.  And  thus  were  the  sins  of 
the  father  visited  upon  the  children. 

The  Russians  had  an  old  law  by  which 
any  one  who  drew  hair  from  another's 
beard  should  be  fined  four  times  as  much 
as  for  cutting  off  a  finger  ;  and  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  the  appendage  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
loss  of  a  leg  was  estimated  at  twelve 
shillijigs,  the  loss  of  the  beard  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty.    Peter  the  Great  thought 


ence  to  St.  Nicholas.  But  unluckily  for 
the  priests,  the  next  little  war  happened 
to  be  with  the  Swedes  who  wore  no  beards, 


Pilgrli 


glBM,  1605. 


I  soldiers 


and  thus  it  was  that  the  Russi 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  abjui 
so  that  the  Holy  Nicholas  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  their  protection. 
Our  own  former  reverence  for  the  beard 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  story  told  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  beheaded  for 
denying  the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  usual  cheerfulness  did  not  forsake  him 
even  on  the  scaffold.  "  Help  me  up,"  he 
said  to  one  standing  by  ;  "  for  my  coming 
down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  As  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block  he  begged  the 
executioner  to  wait  a  moment  while  he 
carefully  placed  his  beard  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  axe,  for,  he  said,  "it  hath  not 
committed  treason,"  which  reminds  one  of 
the  story  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  who,  the 
day  before  his  execution  on  Tower  Hill, 
bade  the  operator  who  shaved  him,,  be 
cautious  not  to  cut  his  throat,  as  such  an 
accident  would  cause  disappointment  to 
the  gaping  crowd  on   ' 


to  civilise  his  savages  by  making  them 
shave,  and  imposed  a  tax  of  one  hundred 
roubles  on  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes, 
and  a  copeck  on  peasants  and  labourers. 
Now  it  was  a  superstition  among  the 
poorer  people  that  no  beardless  son  of 
Adam  could  ever  enter  Heaven,  and  being 
obliged  to  part  with  their  beards,  the  great 
majority  treasured  up  their  hairs  to  be 
buried  with  their  bodies.  In  dealing  with 
his  soldiers  the  Great  Peter  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  priests,  who  cunningly  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
the  bearded  Turk,  and  that  their  patron 
Saint  Nicholas,  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  enemies  unless 
they  sacrificed  their  beards.  This  was  all 
right,  and  the  beards  ofjthe  beloved  Rus- 
sians went  down  before  the  razor  in  defer- 


reign  of  "good  Queen  Bess,"  an  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  heads  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
legal  beard.  It  was  resolved  that  "no 
fellow  of  that  house  should  wear  a  beard 
of  above  a   fortnight's    growth  " — which 
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no  fellow  was  likely  to  do  if  he  consulted 
his  own  comfort.  Although,  as  we  read 
in  the  Percy  Arucdoles,  transgressions  of 
this  resolution  were  punished  with  fine, 
loss  of  commons,  and  final  expulsion, 
such  was  the  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
tyrannical  order  that  in  the  following 
year  all  previous  orders  respecting  beards 
were  repealed. 

A  talic  about  beards  might  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  till,  in  fact,  the  article  should 
become  longer  than  the  chin  covering  of 
the  sixteenth  century  painter,  John  Mayo, 
who  could  not  only  stand  upon  his  beard, 


but  could  sit  at  table  and  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  it^the  beard  not  the  table 
— floating  out  at  the  open  window  and 
occasionally  tripping  up  a  passer-by.  But 
readers  must  be  spared  :  they  have  not  all 
the  leisure  of  a  certain  Due  de  Brissac, 
whose  usual  soliloquy,  as  he  adjusted  the 
razor  to  the  proper  angle,  was — "Timo- 
leon  de  Cosse,  God  hath  made  thee  a 
gentleman,  and  the  King  hath  made  thee 
a  Duke  ;  it  is  right  and  fit,  however,  that 
thou  shouldst  have  something  to  do ; 
therefore  thou  shalt  shave  thyself," 
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lire  clippers 
bade  fair  to  outrival  the  ships  of  this 
country,  and  the  Stripes  and  Stars  were 
fast  growing  familiar  colours  in  lands 
which  heretofore  had  been  accustomed  to 
behold  nothing'  but  British  bunting.  Our 
Yankee  neighbours  were  introducing  a 
new  form  of  building  into  their  yards, 
and  the  ships  which  they  despatched  from 
Boston  to  China  in  1845  were  quite  unlike 
anything  that  had  ever  gone  to  sea  before: 
low  hulled  ;  bold  of  beam  ;  lines  sharp  as 
a  yacht's  ;  iofUly  sparred,  and  of  heavy 
tonnage  as  the  average  burthen  then  went. 
To  these  vessels  they  gave  the  term  of 
clippers.  As  this  article  deals  exclusively 
with  clipper  ships,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
difference  between  this  class  of  craft  and 
the  frigate-built  ships  of  our  own  country 
which  preceded  them.  Terms  change  their 
signification,  and  in  its  original  meaning 
a  frigate-built  vessel  was  merely  a  ship 
whose  decks  were  arranged  similarly  to 
those  of  a  man-of-war  of  that  rating.  But 
latterly  the  definition  was  applied  to  vessels 


built  very  full  in  their  lines,  and  bluff  about 
the  bows,  and  run,  and  bilge.  The  old. 
Blackwall  Liners  were  all  frigate-built 
ships,  and  although  they  could  never  come 
up  to  the  clippers  of  their  day  in  point  of 
sailing  qualities,  they  were  very  much 
more  weatherly  and  drier  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  word  clipper,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  very  great  extent  explains 
itself.  Young,  in  his  dictionary  of  marine 
terms,  tells  us  that  it  is  "  a  term  applied 
to  a  sharp  built  vessel,  whereof  the  stern 
and  stern-post,  especially  the  former,  have 
a  great  rake,  the  planking  of  the  bow  or 
forehoods  (the  timber  ends)  being  carried 
forward  to  step  in  a  rabbet  in  the  cut- 
water. This  Itind  of  bow  is  termed  a 
clipper-bow,  and  a  vessel  so  built  a  clip- 
per, or  a  clipper-built  vessel.  The  fine 
lines  of  this  vessel,  in  conjunction  with 
the  large  quantity  of  canvas  carried  upon 
her,  whether  rigged  as  a  ship,  barque,  or 
schooner,  are  united  to  command  speed  in 
sailing."  This,  then,  was  the  type  of 
craft  which  the  Baltimore  builders  were 
turning  out  in  great  perfection.  Their 
experiments — for  experiments  they  then 
were— resulted  in  the  attainment  of  high 
speed.  The  Mincing  Lane  merchants, 
ever  eager  to  get  the  first  consignments 
of  the  season's  teas,  were  not  long  before 
they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  towards 
vessels  which  were  delivering  their  freights 
weeks  ahead  of  our  own  ships.  Free 
trade  had  begun,  and  the  result  was  that 
very  ^oon  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey 
were  crowded  with  the  graceful  craft  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Our  own  shipping  was 
about   this  time  suflering  from  the  long 
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depression  which  followed  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  and  owners  in  this 
country  viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  appre- 
hension the  steady  ascendency  which  the 
Yankees  were  gaining  over  them.  It  was 
in  the  year  1850,  however,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Blackwall  Line  before  alluded  to,  came  to 
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the  patriotic  determination  to  maintain  as 
far  as  he  could  the  prestige  of  our  Merchant 
Service.  At  a  great  dinner  given  by  one 
of  the  London  Guilds,  he  first  announced 
his  intention  in  characteristic  language. 
"We  have  heard,"  said  he,  "a  great 
deal  this  night  about  the  dismal  prospects 
of  British  shipping  ;  and  we  have  lieard 
too  from  other  quarters  a  great  deal  about 
the  British  Lion  and  the  American  Eagle, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  two  are  going 
to  lie  down  together.  Now  I  don't  know 
anything  about  all  that,  but  this  I  do 
know :  that  we,  the  British  shipowners, 
have  at  last  sat  down  to  play  at  a  fair 
and  open  game  with  the  Americans,  and 
by  Jove  !  we  will  trump  them." 

Mr.  Green's  words  are  memorable  inas- 
much as  they  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  British  shipping — the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  distinct  era.  To  carry  his  words 
into  effect,  he  gave  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  designed  with  a  view 
to  great  speed.  One  of  the  swiftest  of 
the  Baltimore  clippers  then  running  on 
the  China  trade  was  named  the  Challenge  : 
the  new  English  ship  was  christened  the 
Challenge,  and  sent  forth  to  compete  with 
her.  In  a  long,  fair  ocean  race  the  latter 
vessel  beat  her  opponent.  A  straw  will 
often  suffice  to  turn  the  balance,  and  this 


triumph  of  the  Challenge  gave  just  the 
impetus  which  was  needed  to  set  the  ship- 
wrights' yards  ringing  again  to  the  blows 
of  the  hammer.  .  To  the  memory  of  Mr, 
Green  will  always  belong  the  honour  of 
upholding  our  maritime  supremacy  during 
a  very  critical  period.  He  it  was  who  set 
the  example,  and  then  there  were  plenty 
ready  to  follow  suit. 
The  well-known  firm 
of  Jardine,  Materson 
and  Skinner,  gave  an 
order  to  Messrs.  Hall 
of  Aberdeen,  to  con- 
struct a  vessel  which 
should  combine  all  the 
American  notions  of 
fine  lines   and    heavy 

qualities  of  superior 
strengfth.  As  a  result 
the  first  of  the  famous 
Aberdeen  clippers  was 
launched.  She  was 
named  the  Stornaway, 
and  when  she  sailed 
upon  her  first  voyage, 
great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  her.  But, 
although  she  acquit- 
ted herself  very  well,  she  proved  scarcely  a 
match  for  the  American  ships  :  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  at  least  double  her  size, 
with  an  additional  motive  power  in  the 
shape  of  moonsails  and  skyscrapers — no 
fictions  in  those  racing  days — which  our 
own  riggers  never  adopted.  The  British 
builder,  however,  had  been  put  upon  his 
mettle,  and  was  presently  going  to  send 
forth  vessels  that  should  end  in  driving 
the  Baltimore  clippers  off  the  seas  alto- 
gether. 

The  China  tea  trade  is  one  which  has 
always  called  particularly  for  speed  in  the 
ships  that  are  employed  on  it.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day,  when  the 
cargoes  are  transported  in  sixfold  the 
bulk,  by  steamers  engined  to  a  compara- 
tively uniform  rate  of  speed.  But  at  a 
time  when  the  merchants  and  brokers 
were  depending  for  the  promptitude  of 
their  consignments  upon  tacks  and  sheets ; 
when  even  a  day's  priority  of  delivery 
might  mean  a  very  great  deal  to  them  ; 
when  freights  ruled  high,  and  heavy  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  earliest  arrivals,  it  is 
natural  that  a  very  keen  competition 
should  have  sprung  up,  first  of  all  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States, 
and  finally    among  our  own  shipowners 
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at  home.  It  is  to  the  China  trade  there- 
fore tha,t  we  must  look  for  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  famous  sailing  ships 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  tea  clippers, 
particularly  between  the  years  i860  and 
1870,  Just  before  they  were  supplanted  by 
steam,  were  a  fleet  of  which  this  maritime 
nation  justly  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
Seldom  rising  to  a  burthen  of  above  one 
thousand  tons,  they  were  the  most 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  models  that 
ever  floated  ;  keen  as  a  knife  below  the 
water-line,  yet  swelling  gracefully  into 
proportions  good  for  stability  ;  rigged  to 
a  loftiness  that  would  Stunt  by  compari- 
son the  four-masted  leviathans  of  the 
present  day,  and  offering  such  a  picture 
as  they  burst  through  the  surges  under 
the  soaring  heights  of  their  flying  kites  as 
one  might  now  scour  the  oceans  in  vain 
search  for.  Some  few  of  them  still  sur- 
vive, but  their  former  glory  is  eclipsed  ; 
they  are  shorn  of  their  stately  racing  rig  ; 
and  old  sailors  who  go  about  much  from 
port  to  port  will 
frequently  be  ren- 
dered pensive  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated 
beauties  of  their  day 
reduced  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  her  years  to 
the  grimy  state  of  a 
coal  hulk,  or  the 
still  more  ignomi- 
nious condition  of  a 
floating  laundrv. 

The  first  British 
ship  to  beat  the  re- 
cord between  Foo- 
choo-foo  and  the 
Thames      was    the 

Lord  of  the  Ida,  an  

Aberdeen     clipper,  ''      - "" 

commanded  by 

Captain       Maxton.  the  "thermopvl^," 

She    took    part    in 

the  celebrated  race  home  of  1S56,  and 
although  two  of  the  most  notorious 
American  ships  of  the  period  were  running 
against  her,  both  of  nearly  double  her 
tonnage,  she  arrived  in  the  Thames 
several  days  before  either  of  them,  and 
discharged  her  cargo  in  an  almost  spot- 
less condition.  This  was  reckoned  a 
great  feat  at  the  time,  for  the  American 
ships,  which  were  always  more  lightly 
built  than  our  own,  and  of  soft  wood 
for  the  most  part,  frequentlj'  leaked 
owing  to  the  working  of  their  frames 
caused    by    heavy    "cracking    on,"    and 


often  came  in  with  tons  upon  tons  of  tea 
ruined  by  salt  water.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles 
.  was  closely  followed  by  other  vessels  of 
a  like  class,  such  as  the  Falcon,  Spray  of 
the  Ocean,  and  Crest  of  the  Wave.  A  very 
characteristic  anecdote  of  American  'cute- 
ness  is  told  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
homeward  runs  of  this  latter  ship.  She 
sailed  from  Shanghai  for  the  Thames  in 
company  with  the  Baltimore  clipper  Sea 
Serpent.  A  premium  of  thirty  shillings  a 
ton,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  had  been  offered  to  the  vessel 
which  should  make  the  first  delivery. 
This  was  a  consideration  to  keep  both 
skippers  hard  driving.  So  close  was  the 
race  that  the  two  vessels  actually  hove-to 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  pilots  within 
an  hour  of  each  other.  It  looked  to  the 
American  captain  very  much  as  though 
the  Crest  of  the  Wave  would  arrive  in  the 
docks  first.  He  therefore  took  time  by 
the  forelock.  Going  ashore  in  the  same 
boat  which  put  his  pilot  on  board,  he  at 


once  took  rail  to  London,  and  entered 
his  ship's  name  at  the  Custom  House 
as  "arrived,"  before  she  had  actually 
rounded  the  North  Foreland.  There  was 
great  equality,  as  a  rule,  in  the  speed  of 
most  of  these  clipper  ships  under  similar 
conditions  of  weather.  The  famous  race 
of  1866  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this.  Five  noted  ships  started 
from  Foo-choo-foo  upon  the  contest, 
which  was  watched  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest-,  in  this  country.  Three  of  them 
sailed  almost  simultaneously  :  they  were 
the  Arid,  Taeping,  and  Strica.     At  night- 
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fall  they  lost  sight  of  one  another,  nor  did 
they  meet  again  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  voyage  until  off  the  Land's  End, 
when  the  Taeping  and  the  Ariel  fell  in 
with  each  other,  and  whilst  they  were 
cracking  on  for  the  race  up  Channel,  the 
Serica  hove  into  view,  the  three  of  them 
arriving  in  the  docks  upon  the  same  tide. 


^  ^^^ \^ 


In  1865  there  was  launched  from  the 
yards  of  Messrs.  Steele  of  Greenock  a  little 
vessel  of  886  tons  register,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fastest  ship  that  down  10  this 
time  had  ever  sailed  the  seas.  She  was 
'named  the  Sir Lancelvt, &ad  so  remarkable 
were  her  achievements  that  a  description 
of  some  little  fulness  may  prove  interest- 
ing. Her  length  was  a  trifle  above  197 
feet,  her  breadth  thirty-three  feet  seven 
inches,  and  the  depth  of  her  hold  twenty- 
seven  feet.  She  was  what  is  called  a 
composite-built  ship  :  that  is  to  say  her 
frame-work  was  of  iron  and  her  sheathing 
of  wood.  The  one  idea  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  vessel  was  speed  :  everything 
likely  to  result  in  the  attainment  of  this 
was  aimed  at.  Before  the  copper  was 
put  on  to  her  bottom,  her  planks  from 
the  water-line  downwards  were  planed 
off,  and  the  hard  teak  rendered  as  smooth 
as  a  ball-room  floor.  In  order  to  give  the 
vessel  greater  stability,  and  enable  her  to 
carry  her  immensely  long  masts,  nearly 
one  hundred  tons  of  iron  pigs  or  "  kent- 
ledge "  was  fitted  into  the  open  spaces 
^nlong  the  keelson  between  her  frames. 
':  she  needed  some  such  deadweight 
's  to  keep  her  steady  may  well  be 
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supposed  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  racing 

trim  and  under  all  sail,  the  Sir  Lancelot 

spread  upwards  of  46,000  square  feet  of 

canvas  ;  perhaps  the  greatest  area  which 

was  ever  shown  by  any  full-rigged  ship. 

To    her    belongs    the    honour  of    having 

accomplished    the    swiftest    passage    on 

record    of    any     sailing    vessel    between 

China  and  England. 

This   was    in   1S69, 

during    the    fourth 

ning,    and    a    year 
that  seemed  prolific 

voyages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  entries 
made  tn  her  log- 
book she  left  Foo- 
choo-foo  on  the  1 7th 
ofjuly,onthe7thof 
August  madeAnjer 
Light,  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month 
sighted  the  African 
coast  somewhere  to 
the  eastwards  of  the 
Buffalo  River,  on 
the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember made  her 
number  off  St. 
Helena,  on  the  loth 
of  October  passed  the  Lizard,  and  on  the 
14th  was  berthed  in  the  West  India 
Docks  ;  making  a  passage  of  about  14,000 
miles  in  eighty-nine  days  against  the  pre- 
vailing monsoon.  Her  most  remark- 
able run  was  made  whilst  crossing  the 
Indian  Ocean,  when  on  one  occasion  she 
did  by  observation  354  statute  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  And  this  upon  a 
westerly  course,  in  which  she  was  meeting 
time,  and  must  have  gained  during  that 
one  day's  work,  on  the  parallel  she  was 
then  traversing,  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
which  would  represent  the  equivalent  of 
another  five  miles  to  add  to  the  apparent 
distance  covered.  For  a  consecutive 
week,  with  fresh  beam  winds,  she  kept 
up  an  average  daily  run  of  300  miles. 
The  most  remarkable  point  about  this 
vessel's  extraordinary  sailing  qualities, 
according  to  Captain  Richard  Robinson 
who  commanded  her,  was  the  capacity 
of  maintaining  her  high  speed  in  the  very 
lightest  breeze,  and  the  power  she  had  of 
fore-reaching  against  an  almost  dead  head 
wind. 


s  made  during  this  same  season  by  the 
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Aberdeen  clipper  Thermopyla.  She  was 
ninety-one  days  :n  covering  the  dis- 
tance between  Foo-choo-foo  and  the 
river  Thames.  But  although  the  ^«> 
Lancelot  enjoys  the  undisputed  reputation 
of  having  made  the  quickest  voyage  of 
any  vessel  engaged  in  the  tea  trade,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  Thermopyla 
the  honour  of  being  the  swiftest  sailing 
ship  afloat.  That  is  to  say  she  can  show 
the  gfreatest  twenty-four  hours'  run  that 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  craft  depend- 
ent upon  the  wind  as  a  motive  power  ; 
which  perhaps  is  the  only  fair  test,  seeing 
that  in  long  ocean  passages  one  ship 
may  meet  with  nothing  but  baffling 
weather,  whilst  another  will  carry  fair 
breezes  over  the  whole  of  the  same  track. 
The  Thermopyla  was  built  in  1868  by 
Walter  Hood  of  Aberdeen  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Waymouth,  the  late 
secretary  to  Lloyd's  Register.  She  is  of 
948  tons  burthen ;  her  dimensions  are 
2iofeet  long,  thirty- 
six  feet  beam,  and 
twenty  -  one  feet 
deep.  Her  first 
voyage  was  from 
London  to  Mel- 
bourne. Starting 
in  November  1868, 
she  made  the  fastest 
journey  between 
those  places  that 
had  ever  been  ac- 
complished —  sixty 
days  from  berth  to 
berth.  This  was 
looked  upon  at  the 
time  as  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional achieve- 
ment, due  largely 
to  accident,  and  it 

was  never  supposed  the  '■ 

that  the  ship  could 

maintain  the  reputation  she  had  won  upon 
this  voyage.  But  the  next  trip  she  made 
confirmed  her  remarkable  qualities,  for 
she  accomplished  the  same  passage 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  exact  time  her 
maiden  run  had  occupied.  The  log  of 
her  first  trip  is  preserved  in  Lind- 
say's History  of  Shipping,  and  is  a  real 
curiosity  as  a  record  of  rapid  sailing. 
She  left  Gravesend  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  down  to  the  date  of  crossing 
the  Line,  which  she  did  on  the  28th,  her 
avefage  daily  runs  amounted  to  178 
miles.  This  was  chiefly  with  moderate 
winds,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
fell    in  with    the  North-east   Trades   at 


all.  But  it  was  whilst  "running  down 
her  easting "  between  the  Cape  and 
Australia  that  she  displayed  her  wonder- 
ful capabilities.  On  January  3rd,  1870, 
with  the  wind  strong  abeam  she  ran  by 
the  log,  confirmed  afterwards  by  observa- 
tions, 330  knots,  or  380  statute  miles  ! 
Allowing  even  a  discount  of  ten  miles  off' 
this  total  for  time  gained  by  her  in  Great 
Circle  sailing,  she  would  still  be  able  to 
show  an  average  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  certainly  a  feat 
that  no  sailing  ship,  either  before  or  since, 
has  ever  exceeded.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  on 
ten  days  at  least  of  the  sixty  which  she 
occupied  on  her  passage,  the  average  run 
amounted  to  upwards  of  350  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  one  week,  be- 
tween December  30th  and  January  5th,  she 
covered  adist  anceof  above  2, 000  landmiles. 
Sailing  of  this  sort  was  superior  to  anything 
which  at  that  time  had  been  accomplished 
by  steam  upon  long  ocCtUi  voyages. 


TWEED,"  350  X  7^-6  X  34  RKT. 

Another  very  swift  sailing  ship,  and  a 
craft  which  has  come  much  into  rivalry 
with    the    Tlurmopyla,    is  the  Cutty  Sark. 

But,  although  one  would  not  deny  to 
this  clipper  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
qualities  of  speed,  she  cannot  be  fairly 
allowed  the  palm  of  championship  over 
the  former  vessel.  As  one  of  the  tea 
racing  ships  she  proved  unfortunate  during 
the  few  seasons  that  she  was  running. 
On  one  occasion  she  left  Foo-choo-foo  in 
company  with  the  famous  Aberdeen  clipper, 
and  the  two  vessels  sailed  in  consort  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  China  Sea.  When 
off  Anjer,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  the 
■Tkermopylce  was  only  leading  by  about  fou 
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hours.  OiF  the  Cape,  however,  the  Cutty 
Sark  lost  her  rudder,  and  with  it  all  chance 
of  making  what  had  thus  far  promised  to 
be  a  very  rapid  passage,,  In  the  AustraUan 
trade  she  did  better,  and  bears  the  fine 
record  of  having,  for  eight  successive 
voyages,  made  the  trip  between  London 
and  Sydney  in  an  average  of  seventy-five 
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days.  Her  quickest  passage  was  accom- 
plished in  1885,  when  she  made  her  number 
off  the  Lizard  signal  station  sixty-seven 
-  days  after  leaving  the  anchorage  in  Neutral 
Bay. 

The  Parsee  builders  of  Bombay  had  the 
art  of  graceful  shipbuildirf^  in  perfection. 
As  a  rule  the  vessels  which  they  turned 
out  of  their  yards  were  of  the  old  frigate 
school,  but  in  the  later  days  of  their  exist- 
ence they  launched  some  beautiful  clippers. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
smartest  of  these  vessels,  built  as  early  as 
1857  for  a  steam  war-Ship,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  eminenfnaval  architect,  Oliver 
Lang.  As  the  H.E.I.C.  ship  Punjaub  she 
did  much  good  service  in  the  Bombay 
Marine,  and  when  she  was  sold  on  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  India  to  the 
Imperial  Crown,  she  was  converted  into  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  re-christened  the  Tweed. 
A  more  costly  ship  of  her  class  was  perhaps 
never  put  upon  the  water.  Like  most 
Hindoo-built  craft,  she  was  constructed 
entirely  of  Malabar  teak.  Under  the  flag 
of  the  British  Merchant  Service  she  made 
some  remarkable  passages.  Her  first 
voyage  was  from  London  to  Bombay, 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  telegraph  cable  on 
board,  which  she  was  afterwards  employed 
in  laying,  and  she  covered  the  distance  in 
seventy-seven  days.     She  then  proceeded 


to  Vingorla,  at  which  place  she  took  up 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders  and  brought 
them  home  in  a  little  less  than  eighty 
days.  This,  of  course,  was  in  the  good 
old  time  of  the  Cape  passage,  when  four 
months  was  reckoned  no  uncommon  period 
for  the  voyage  to  occupy. 

The  Transatlantic  clippers  have  long 
since  ceased  to 
exist,  yet  no  finer 
set  of  ships  were 
afloat  in  their 
day.  Memorable 
amongst  these  was 
the  Liverpool  Black 
Star  Liner  John 
Bright.  Our  English 
vessels  had  still  the 
Baltimore  clippers 
to  compete  with  on 
this  passage  long 
after  they  had 
ceased  to  race  us  in 
the  China  trade. 
The  most  notable 
of  the  records  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  Liver- 
pool was  made  so 
long  ago  as  1851  by  the  Yankee  clipper 
Typhoon;  this  famous  vessel  crossed  in 
thirteen  days  from  Portsmouth  N.H.  to 
the  Mersey.  The  Americans,  however, 
were  not  always  quite  candid  in  stating 
the  feats  of  their  ships.  One  of  their 
practices  was  to  invariably  reckon  sixty 
miles  to  a  degree  of  longitude  whilst 
doing  their  easting,  so  that  a  day's 
run  of,  fay,  240  miles,  upon  the  parallel 
of  45°  "N.,  would  by  this  means  give  the 
distance  covered  as  exactly  one  hundred 
miles  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be. 
The  skippers  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Ball  clippers  were  not  above  adopt- 
ing this  method  of  calculation,  but  whilst 
it  gave  them  the  appearance  of  making 
wonderful  twenty-four  hours'  runs,  it  did 
not  in  fact  quicken  their  passages. 

There  are  no  finer  clipper  ships  afloat 
at  the  present  day  than  those  running  in 
the  wool  trade  between  Australia  and  this 
country.  Here,  as  in  the  China  traffic 
where  they  first  won  their  fame,  the 
Aberdeen  clippers  still  maintain  their 
reputation  as  the  swiftest  sailing  vessels 
on  this  passage.  The  waters  of  Sydney 
Bay  or  Melbourne  Harbour  have  never 
indeed  reflected  forms  of  more  perfect 
grace  and  symmetry  than  those  of  the 
green  hulled  craft,  with  their  arching  cut- 
waters,   moulded    elliptical    sterns,    and 
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nhite  painted  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
sprits, which  ply  under  the  familiar 
house-flag  of  the  original  "  White  Star  " 
Line.  We  give  illustrations  of  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  vessels  :  the 
Salamis  passing  the  North  Foreland  out- 
ward bound,  and  the  Patriarch  as  she  lay 
in  Sydney  just  before  starting  upon  the 
homeward  journey  of  her  first  voyage  in 
1869,  when  she  accomplished  the  quickest 
passage  that  has  ever  been  made  between 
that  port  and  London,  namely  sixty-eight 
days  from  the  Heads  to  the  West  India 
Docks.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
of  the  famous  clippers  have  made  their 
greatest  funs  upon  their  maiden  pas- 
sages. The  Patriarch  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Aberdeen  clippers  |  her 
burthen  is  1,339  tons  net,  and  she 
was  built  in  1869  by  Walter  Hood  and 
Co.  No  doubt  every  ship  is  possessed  of 
some  peculiarity  or  distinguishing  point 
of  her  own  ;  that  of  the  Patriarch  consists 
in  having  the  longest  poop-deck  of  any 
vessel  afloat.  Perhaps  the  least  enviable 
kind  of  reputation  for  a  ship  to  have  gained 
is  the  one  claimed 
for  the  Mawktsbury ; 
that  she  is  the  very 
wettest  craft  in  a 
seaway  of  any 
clipper  hailing  from 
the  port  of  London. 
"The  finest  sail- 
ing ship  afloat  !  " 
was  the   praise  be- 


considerable  advantage  ;  for,  by  leaving 
a  wide  space  between  each  of  the  spars, 
it  enables  the  ship  to  l;eep  all  her  sails 
drawing'  with  the  wind  well  aft,  when  a 
shorter  ship,  with  lesser  intervals  between 
her  masts,  would  have  half  her  canvas 
becalmed  and  useless. 

The  first  four-masted  sailing  ship  was 
built  by  the  Americans  so  long  ago  as 
1856,  and  was  called  the  Great  Republic. 
She  belonged  to  the  Baltimore  clipper 
school.  She  was  indeed  a  monster  vessel 
for  those  days.  Her  burthen  was  4,000 
tons,  her  length  305  feet,  beam  fifty-three 
feet,  and  her  depth  of  hold  thirty  feet. 
But  she  had  not  been  very  long  launched 
when  all  the  upper  part  of  her  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  she  was  cut  down  by 
the  removal  of  her  topmost  deck,  which 
reduced  her  size  by  very  nearly  600  tonsi 
One  illustration  represents  her  in  her  rasii 
condition,  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  ballast. 
She  was  one  of  the  earliest  vessels  to  be 
fitted  with  the  double  top-sail,  then  a  new 
American  invention  which  the  English 
riggers  did  not  adopt  for  some  years  after- 


sto 


ed    by 
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faring  men  general- 
ly upon  the  Loch 
Garry  when,  in  the 
year  1875,  that 
vessel  made  her 
first  appearance 
upon  the  Australian 
Line.  A  glance  at 
our  illustration  will 
satisfy  the  nautical 
reader  that,  although  it  is  now  sixteen 
years  ago  since  she  was  launched,  the 
Loch  Garry  may  still  be  accepted  in  every 
respect  as  a  very  representative  example 
of  the  modern  iron  clipper.  Her  burthen 
is  nearly  1,500  tons  net,  her  length,  over 
all,  about  366  feet.  She  gives  one  the 
impression,  indeed,  of  being  rather  too 
long  for  her  rig ;  the  main-mast,  instead 
of  standing  where  seamen  of  the  old  school 
would  expect  to  find  it,  is  stepped  right 
amidships,  with  the  foremast  and  mizzen- 
mast  at  exactly  equal  distances  from  it. 
Vet  this  arrangement  is  possessed  of  one 


wards.  Her  first  voyage  was  from  New 
York  to  London.  She  was  loaded  with 
3,000  tons  of  Peruvian  guano,  a  weight  of 
cargo  that  still  left  her  with  a  freeboard 
as  bold  as  a  line-of-battle  ship.  She  was 
thirteen  days  in  thrashing  across  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Scillies.  Off  those 
islands  she  fell  in  with  a  strong  easterly 
gale,  and  beat  up  Channel  in  the  teeth  of 
it.  This  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing her  wonderful  weatherly  qualities, 
and  sixty  hours  later  she  had  worked  up 
as  far  as  Dungeness  Point.  When  she 
arrived  in  the  Thames,  however,  she  was 
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found  too  unwieldy  to  be  employed  upon 
any  regular  trade.  The  fact  is  she  was 
some  thirty  years  before  her  time  :  were 
she  afloat  at  the  present  day  she  would  be 
but  a  commonplace  object  in  any  of  the 


London  or  Liverpool  docks.     After  lying 

idle  for    some    time,  she    was   eventually 

taken    up  by  the  French  Government  to 

transport    troops    to    the    Crimea.       The 

Americans,  who  down  to  within  the  last 

quarter  of  a  century 

were    teaching'     us 

many      things      in 

nautical       matters 

and  proving  them 

selves  most  formid 

able  compel  tors  to 

our  own  merchant 

men,  are  now  only 

too  glad  to  get  hold 

of    a     Brtish  built 

ship,  and  send  her 

forth  under  the  flag 

of  their  ow  i  coun 

try.   Twojearsago 

the    Kemhiorl}      ot 

Liverpool      a     new 

steel      four  masted 

ship,      was      badly 

damaged     b>     fire  t     i  ch 

whilst  lying  in  San 

Francisco  Bay.     She  was  olfered  for  sale, 

iind  purchased  by  Spreckles  Brothers  of 

that  port.    They  had  her  repaired,  applied 

for  and  obtained  a  special  act  of  Congress 

granting  her  an  American  register,   and 

then  proceeded  to  advertise  her  as  "one 

of   the    finest   American    ships   afloat    at 

present,  but  with  the  changes  in  our  navi- 


gation laws   promised  by  Congress,  she 

will  be  but  a  little   way  in  advance  of  a 

fleet  entirely  built  in  this  country."     The 

United  States'  shipwrights  have  in  truth 

lost  none  of  their  old  cunning  in  the  art  of 

building,  but  they 

seem    to    prefer 

handling    timber 

to  metal, although 

they  were  the  first 

to  introduce  iron 

shipbuilding.    As^ 

late  as  the    year 

1890   there     was 

launched  at  Bath, 

in    the    State    of 

Maine, the  largest 

wooden      sailing 

ship    ever    built 

since    the     Great 

Ripublic.     She  is 

3,053    tons,    287 

~  feet    long,     and 

""-        -Tz;^=  -  ^-  nearly  forty-nine 

feet    wide.      Her 

>.N  ci.ii-PKK.  name  is  the  Rap- 

pahannock,  and  in 

her  construction  700  tons  of  Virginia  oak, . 

and  a  million  and  a  quarter  feet  of  pine 

timber  were    used.      She  is  the  heaviest 

and  most  loftily  sparred  sailing   ship  at 

present  afloat ;  her  main-mast  from  truck 


lo  step  measures  212  feet,  and  i^  three 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at  base  :  her 
fore  and  main  yards  are  ninety-five  feet 
long.  When  under  full  sail  this  vessel  sets 
45,000  square  feet  of  canvas.  The  entire 
cost  of  building  and  equipment  was  only 
a  little  above  eight  pounds  a  ton. 

One  of  the  swiftest,  though  not  by  any 
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means  one  ot*  the  largest  or  the  modern 
school  of  iron  clippers,  is  the  four-masted 
barque  Loch  Torridon,  built  on  the  Clyde 
in  1880.  Four-masted  ships  were  then 
comparatively  few  and  far  between,  and 
anything  above  2,000  tons  register  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  exceptional  for  a 
sailing  vessel.  This  is  exactly  the  tonnage 
of  the  Lock  Torridon.  She  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  models 
ever  launched  from  the  Glasgow  yards. 
As  fairly  representing  the  type  of  earlier 
four-masted  ships  we  give  an  illustration 
of  her,  lying  at  anchor.  The  best  sailing 
point  of  these  long-hulled  vessels  seems 
almost  invariably  to  be  with  the  wind  a 
little  forward  of  the 
beam,  and  with  just 
enough  force 


wind  abaft  the  beam  and  three  top-gallant 
sails  and  the  spanker  set,  she  ran  292 
nautical  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  On 
the  9th  of  July  the  Sandheads  were 
sighted,  and  the  Simla  entered  the 
Hooghley  after  a  passage  of  eighty-eight 
days  from  Liverpool.  But  although  this  is 
creditable  work,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
remarkable,  seeing  that  it  is  only  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  time  in  which,  on 
many  occasions,  the  tea  clippers  measured 
the  distance  between  London  and  the 
north  of  China. 

The  Liverpool,  the  largest  four-masted 
sailing  ship  at  present  afloat  is  engaged 
in  the  jute  trade  between  this  country  and 


to  I 


.able    thei 


to 


carry  their  top-gal 
lant  sails.  Vet 
speed  is  a  quality 
which  does  not 
seem  to  increase 
correspondingly 
with  the  growth  of 
■  tonnage.  One  does 
not  somehow  hear 
of  the  leviathans  of 
to-day  beating  the 
records  which  were 
made  years  ago  by 

craft  that,  in  point  ^-'*'  '        ^~~. 

of  size,  they  could  "^ 

verj-      comfortably  the  '  ureat 

stow  away  out   of 

sight  in  their  holds.  How  it  might  be  if 
these  huge  ships  were  rigged  proportion- 
ately to  their  burthen,  as  the  clippers  of 
old  were,  one  cannot  say  ;  their  narrow 
beam  however  would  not  permit  of  their 
carrying  such  a  height  of  masts.  Some 
of  the  largest  and  swiftest  of  this  class 
of  vessels  are  employed  in  carrying  jute 
between  India  and  this  country.  The 
smartest  passage  of  the  year  1890,  from 
Liverpool  to  Calcutta,  was  accomplished 
by  the  Simla,  on  that  ship's  maiden  voyage. 
She  was  towed  out  of  the  Mersey  on  the 
1 1  th  of  April,  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  she  did  not  get  a  fair  start  under 
canvas  until  the  14th.  On  the  two  follow- 
ing days  strong  quartering  breezes,  rising 
at  times  to  a  moderate  gale,  were  ex- 
perienced, and  on  the  16th  the  ship  ran 
223  knots.  She  crossed  the  Line  on  the 
4th  of  May,  twenty-three  days  out.  This, 
so  far,  was  very  good  sailing.  Her 
greatest  day's  work  was  made  upon  the 
28th  of  this  same  month,  when,  with  the 
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Calcutta,  was  launched  at  Port  Glasgow 
in  i88g.  She  registers  3,330  tons  net, 
and  is  capable  of  carrying  26,000  bales 
of  jutp,  very  nearly  6,000  tons  in  weight. 
Her  extreme  length  is  333  feet  two 
inches,  her  breadth  forty-seven  feet 
seven  inches,  and  the  depth  of  her  hold 
twenty-six  feet  six  inches.  Dimensions 
like  these  make  one  wonder  when  a  limit 
to  the  size  of  sailing  ships  will  be  ar- 
rived at.  But  they  are  apparently  not 
as  yet  touched.  In  August,  1890,  there 
was  turned  out  of  the  yards  of  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Co,,  at  Port  Patrick,  a 
monster  clipper  ship,  named  the  France. 
She  is  indeed  so  big  that  it  was  found 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  balancing  the 
sails,  to  rig  her  with  five  masts  instead  of 
four,  as  originally  designed.  The  France 
was  built  to  the  order  of  a  firm  of  Bordeaux 
shipowners,  and  therefore  sails  under  the 
tricolor.  Her  registered  tonnage  is  3,750, 
and  her  carrying  capacity  6, 150  tons. 
She  is  Rtted  with  a  double  bottom  and 
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tanks  capable  of  contiitning  water  ballast 
to  the  extent  of  2,200  tons.  Her  length 
on  the  keel  is  360  feet,  and  her  beam  a 
few  inches  short  of  fifty  feet.  This  width 
is  proportionately  small  for  a  sailing  ship, 
and  so  the  France  is  rather  tender  under 


"LIVERPOOL,"  3,330 

canvas.  The  tallest  of  her  mastii  is  only 
166  feet  in  height ;  whereas  the  spars  of 
such  vessels  as  the  Sir  Lancelot,  lY/ania, 
and  F/ery  Cross  in  their  racing  days  were 
considerably  over  200  feet  high.  The  re- 
sult is  that  she  presents  a  very  stunted 
appearance  aloft,  and 
looks  indeed  rather  like 
a  steamer  which  has 
lost  her  funnel.  She 
spreads  forty  sails, 
reckoning  the  topsails 
and  top^gallant-sails  as 
double  cloths.  What 
she  lacks  in  the  hoist  of 
her  canvas,  however, 
is  made  up  for  in  width. 
The  lower  yards  are  all 
eighty-two  feet  long, 
the  topsail  yards 
seventy-six  feet,  and 
the  royal  yards  as  much  the  "  france,"  five  * 
as  forty-seven  feet  in 
length.  Steam,  short  of  being  the  motive 
power,  does  all  the  work  of  the  ship  : 
the  braces  are  worked  by  machinery,  the 
halliards  are  "manned"  by  machinery, 
and  the  vessel  is  steered  by  machinery. 
The  look-out  man  upon  the  forecastle 
communicates  with  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  in  a  chart-house  on  the  poop,  by 
means  of  a  speaking  tube  ! 
There  is  a  great  deal  said  from  time  to 


time  about  the  decline  of  the  sailing  ship, 
and  the  near  prospect  of  her  total  disap- 
pearance off  the  seas.  But  in  point  of 
fact  there  never  were  such  a  large  number 
of  fine  sailing  vessels,  both  afloat,  and 
building  in  our  yards,  as  the  British 
Merchant  Service 
boasts  to-day.  As 
our  colonies  thrive 
and  increase — for 
with  them  our  chief 
ocean  intercourse 
lies -~  so  must  the 
demand  for  ship- 
ping necessarily 
become  greater,and 
there  will  always 
exist  many  branches 
of  commerce  in 
which  sailing  ships 
may  be  far  more 
profitably  employed 
than  steamers.  New 
Zealand  annually 
gives  work  to  a 
very  large  fleet  of 
clippers,  outside  the 
regular  liners,  in 
carrying  the  frozen  carcases  of  sheep  to 
the  European  markets :  the  wheat  trade  of 
California  employs  every  season  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  our  shipping  :  the 
wool  exports  from  Aastralia,  the  jute 
traffic  of  India,  and  the  slowly  expanding 


industries  of  the  South  American  sea- 
boards, are  all  trades  which  still  give  more 
work  to  sail  than  to  steam.  The  sailing 
ship  will  never  again  carry  passengers ; 
but  so  long  as  coal  at  an  average  of  a 
pound  a  ton  remains  a  condition  of  the 
employment  of  the  steamer,  so  long  is  the 
clipper  ship  likely  to  go  on  flourishing  in 
those  trades  where  prompt  despatch  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  very  first  moment. 
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A    SUMMER   AMONG   THE    DOVECOTES. 

Sv  ALFRED  WATKINS. 

With  Illustrations  drawn  by  C.  M.  GERE  and  E.  H.  NEW  from  Photographs 
by  the  Writer. 


the  fertile  garden 
lounty  of  Hereford,  a 
quaint  -  shaped  turret, 
capped  by  a  weather- 
e  of  bygone  days,  is 
often  to  be  seen,  peep- 
ing out  above  the  top- 
most boughs  of  the 
home  apple-orchard,  or  almost  hidden 
among  the  farm  buildings.  It  is  not  a 
hopkiln,  for  that  would  wear  a  horn-shaped 
cowl  pointing  away  from  the  windward 
quarter.  But  perchance  the  gleam  of 
^hite  or  bronzy  wings  will  point  out  its 
use,  and  you  know  that  the  openings  in 
the  lantern  top  communicate  with  a  tower- 
shaped  dovecote  below. 

Ask  for  the  key  at  the  house,  and  enter 
through  the  low  doorway,  notice  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  then,  if  pigeons 
are  kept,  you  will  recognise  the  force  of 
the  comparison  "a  flutter  among  the 
dovecotes ; "  for  all  will  be  commotion 
and  flapping  of  wings,  until  the  last 
pigeon  has  escaped  through  the  lantern, 
leaving  a  few  helpless  squeakers  on  the 
ground  or  alighting  ledges  above.  A  few 
moments  and  the  eyes  get  used  to  the 
gloom  of  the  place  ;  for  the  only  light 
comes  from  the  lantern  opening  above, 
which  in  the  most  complete  houses  is 
dosed  with  a   hinged  trap,  worked  from 


below  by  means  of  a  cord.  And  now  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  walls, 
from  floor  to  roof,  are  lined  with  some 
hundreds  of  nesting  holes,  each  just  large 
enough  for  a  pigeon  to  enter.  Put  the 
hand  in  one  of  these,  and  the  reason  of 
the  great  wall-thickness  is  apparent,  for 
the  cavity  goes  back  some  fourteen  inches, 
and  enlarges  right  or  left  into  an  L  shape. 

If  the  pigeon-house  happens  to  be  cir- 
cular or  octagon  in  shape,  a  stout  post 
occupies  the  centre  ;  and  from  it  project 
two  horizontal  arms,  which  in  their  turn 
carry  a  ladder  near  enough  to  th'e  wall  for 
any  one  mounting  it  to  reach  the  nest 
holes.  The  centre  post  revolves  on  pivots 
and  allows  the  ladder  to  sweep  round  the 
building  ;  and  thus  every  pigeon-hole  is 
made  easily  accessible. 

A  mild  interest  had  gradually  grown  in 
my  mind  towards  these  old-time  buildings ; 
perhaps  dating:  from  boyish  recollections 
of  the  half  tame  blue-rock  pigeons,  which 
nodded  and  pecked  among  the  horses'  feet 
in  my  native  city.  Up  in  the  garrets  of 
the  old  house  (every  visitor  to  Hereford 
knows  the  richly-carved  timber  work  of 
this  ancient  home  of  the  butchers'  guild) 
these  pigeons  had  their  home ;  and  at 
dusk  they  crept  In  under  shadow  of  the 
angels,  which  form  the  finials  to  the  deco- 
rated bargeboards.      Old  John   Roberts 
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,  who  lived  below,  owned  them, 
a  couple  of  young  birds  he 
dinner, 


And  as  t  me  went  on  I  found  hat 
among  ou  local  p  g^eon  houses  vere  ex 
amples  of  almost  e\ery  period,  from  Nor 
man  times  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  ;  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing   these    birds    in  quantity  was   not  so 


in  former  limes  that  no 
pigeon  house  had  been  built  for  many 
years ,  and  worst  of  all  that  hardly  a 
year  passed  but  one  was  demolished  in 
some  part  of  the  county. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  record 
of  these  curious  buildings,  that  I  resolved 


to  collect  particulars  of  all  in  my  own 
county  ;  and  very  quickly  found  that  the 
only  possible  way  to  get  reliable  informa- 
tion, was  to  visit  every  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  see  for  one's  self  whether  a 
pigeon-house  did  or  did  not  exist  at  places 
whe  e  they  were  reported  to  be.  Hardly 
a  man  was  o  be  found  who  could  tell  of 
mo  e  than  two  or  three,  and  these  were 
bu  d  ngs  usua  l>  which  every  one  had  a 
full  V  ew  of  f  om  the  pubhc  road.  The 
doveco  e  bu  It  n  the  centre  of  the  fold- 
yard  or  h  dden  away  at  the  end  of  the 
fa  m  ga  den  see  ned  to  be  an  unknown 
bu  Id  ng  and  even  the  worthy  farmer 
vould  ea  n  fo  the  first  time  the  date  of 
ts  bu  Id  g  and  the  initials  of  its  hrst 
owner  yet  the  e  plain  to  all  eyes,  these 
eco  ds  s  ood  cut  in  stencil  letters  in  the 
vane    o     ca  ved   in   stone    up  under   the 

Man}  a  pleasant  tramp,  camera  on 
back  th  ough  o  hard  and  fallow,  along 
by  oads  e  ooded  hills,  and  past 
tha  ched  cottages,  this  search  entailed  ; 
o  pe  haps  mj  companion  in  interest  would 
jitn,  and  we  drove  together  along  the 
undulating  roads,  he,  note-book  in  hand, 
to  take  particulars  of  the  interior  details, 
the  style  of  lantern  and  vane,  of  the  two 
or  three  examples  we  came  upon  in  our 
day's  search  ;  I  to  look  for  the  most 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

The  hedges  were  still  bare,  though 
carrying  promise  of  awakeninjif  life,  when 
this  search  began  ;  and  there  were  yet 
pigeon-houses  unvisited, 
"  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  dn 
hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  tlti' 
cold."  I 

Every  one  in  eastern  Herefordshire  knows 
how,  looking  towards  the  west,  a  couple 
of  conical  wooded  knolls  break  the  line  of 
horizon,  and  connect  tbgether  groups  of 
hills.  These  hillocks,  which  lie  about  a 
mile  apart,  are  called  Robin  Hood's  Butts, 
the  tradition  being  that  the  famous  outlaw 
was  wont  to  shoot  arrows  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  in  the  wooded  dip  which 
links  one  of  these  butts  with  the  adjacent 
Wormsley  Hill,  that  the  old  farmhouse  of 
Buttas  stands,  massive  and  imposing  yet, 
with  its  square-headed  and  stone-niul- 
lioned  windows. 

And  here,  in  1632,  George  Karver,  the 
yeoman  owner  of  the  estate,  built  for 
himself  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  a  com- 
bined pigeon-house  and  falconry,  evi- 
dently intended  to  outvie  all  previous  one*. 

And  there   it  stands   now,  one   of  the 
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most   beautiful  examples   of  carved  and 
decorated  timber  work  in  the  district ;  its 


black  4ja^onal  timbers  outlining'  tlie  white 

plaster  panels,  each  with  a  carved  boss  in 

the  centre;  the  barge  boards  ind    orbek 

elaborately    carved     n    oak 

and  the  little  project  ng  v  n 

dow  where  the  falcons  wer 

wont   to    bask     n    the   su 

supported  by  a  1  on  headed 

truss. 

It  was  no  local  ca  penter 
who  carved  here  one  vould 
rather  think  that  the  a  t  ftcer 
who  gave  full  pla>  to  h  s 
imagination  and  sk  II  n  the 
beautiful  gate  house  at 
Stokesay  Castle  was  called 
to  the  work  ;  so  s  m  ar 
style  are  the  two  bu  Id  ngs 

Many  pigeonrhouses  we 
divided  into  two-  stor  es    the 
lower    one    being    used    for 
general     purposes     and      n 
some  instances  a  ched  over 


in  the  centre  chamber,  and  the  ground 
floor  with  two  large  doors  was  used  for 
general  stores,  probably  not  as  at  present 
for  carts,  wheels  having  hardly  come  into 
general  use  at  that  time. 

How  closely  linked  are  these  buildings 
to  the  domestic  life  6f  that  age.  Honest 
George  Karver  added  his  wife's  initial  to 
his  own,  all  carved  in  raised  letters  on  a 
shield,  with  the  device  of  a  heart  beneath. 

So  too,  when  Ffoulkes  Walwyn  built  a 
ptgeon-house  at  Hellens,  the  old  family 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  his 
wife's  name  joined  his  own. 

The  inscription  here  almost  covers  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  building,  first  the  date, 
1641,  then  the  letters     W     for  Ffoulkes 

F  M 
and  Mai^aret  Walwyn,  all  in  white  letters 
some  two  feet  deep,  worked  in  a  kind  of 
stucco,  the  making  of  which  is  as  dead 
as  the  building  of  pigeon-houses,  for  the 
wear  of  two-and-a-half  centuries  has  not 
peeled  it  off  the  old  red  brick  walls. 

A  Walwyn  of  later  days  added  the 
present  weather-vane,  bearing  the  initials 
E  W.  1753.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  an  octagonal  pigeon-house  in  the 
county,  and  probably  marks  the  first  de- 
parture from  the  square  or  circular  build- 
ings ;  most  of  the  octagonal  ones  datini; 
later  than  1700. 

But  the  building  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  county,  and  to  blend  best  with  the 
apple-orchard  and  time-stained  farmhou.'ie, 
is  the  half-timbered  square  dovecote. 
How  manv  quaint  virieties  of  this  type 


I 


foru 


;  hou> 


but 


here   at    Buttas     the    doves 

were   assigned  the  top  loft  o  ly    among 

the  gables,  the  falcons  hav    g  the  r  mews 
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gables  ;  there  a  pyramid -shaped  roof,  with 
open  lantern   at  the  apex  ;  or  most  pk 


I>>«*C(lt    it 

AlderKitd. 


ttiresque  of  all,  the  four  gabled  roof  with 
a  miniature  rep  oduct  on  of  tl  e  same 
covering'  the  ope     wo  d  work,  lantern 

At  Pulson  —  a  pleasidnt 
suburb  of  the  c  ty  vhere  an 
early  Bishop  of  Hereford  had 

of  the  carpentry  bu  Id  ng  of 
those  days  when  oak.  was  plen 
tiful.  Every  c  os  t  mber 
framed  to  its  ne  ghbou  and 
fastened  with  oik  p  ns.  and 
so  durable  is  the  ood  that  the 
axe  marks  on  tl  e  surface  of 
the  beam  rema  n  and  one 
notices  the  Roman  numerals 
with  which  the  carpenter 
marked  the  mort  ces  and 
tenons  as  they  were  fitted 
together  on  the  ground 

When  brickwork  and  roof 
decay  and  fall  away  th  s  t  m 
ber  framing  st  11  hangs  to 
gether.  But  it  was  not  w  th 
brick  that  the  pancU  we  eliiled 
up  in  the  first  place  a  com 
posile    walling    called     vAttle  _ 

and  daub  was  used   a  k  nd  of   .^^ir^.j^ 
basket-work     plastered 
with  hair  mortar    And  n  these 
timber  -  built    dovecotes     the 
nesting-boxes   were    of    \ood 
also ;  and  the  partition  dividing  each  from 
its  neighbour  ran  in  a  diagonal  direction, 


so  that  the  bird  might  not  be  cramped  for 
tail  room  when  sitting  on  her  two  eggs. 
Alas  !  this  Putson  pigeon-house 
has,  within  a  month  of  the  time  I 
write,  been  demolished,  and  now 
there  is  but  one  left  within  the 
I  bert  es  of  our  city,  and  that  so 
p  cturesque  in  its  dilapidated  old 
age  such  a  favourite  subject  with 
art  sts  4,rouping  as  it  does  with 
the  great  porch  of  the  farmhouse 
close  by  that  I  fear  it  too  mast 
shortly  \anish. 

Only  a  year  ago,  the  same  fate 
befel  the  roand  stone  dovecote  at 
W  gmore  Abbey  ;  a  date  172-  was 
cut  n  the  vane,  but  the  building 
was  ev  dently  older.  One  would 
I  ke  to  th  nk  that  it  had  furnished 
past  es  for  the  pleasure-loving 
abbots  and  monks,  who  dwelt 
there  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  Mortimers  of  Wigmore  ;  (it 
was  a  Hugh  de  Mortimer  who 
founded  the  Abbey  in  Stephen's 
re  gn)  only  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  pigeon-house 
was  bu  It  when  the  monastic  buildings 
were  razed  to  earth  at  the  Reformation, 
fo      t  wa><  bu  It  of  dressed  stones  of  un- 


equal sizes,  and  when  pulled  down  simt, 
carved  corbels  were  found  in  the  nail  ng 
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Bit  by  bit,  these  records  of  the  past 
vanish  ;  here  at  Wigmore  a  few  eccle- 
siastical windows,  fitting  in  with  the 
present  farmiiouse,  a  picturesque  gateway 


with  half  timbered  walling,  and  the  noble 
abbots'  barn,  with  curved  oak  timbers 
springing  from  floor  to  roof,  still  remain.^ 

Gone  too,  is  the  still  more  interesting 
dovecote  which,  five  years  ago,  was 
noted  as  the  only  remaining  part  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford  at  Bosbury ;  and  not  a 
drawing  or  detailed  description  of  it 
seems  to  remain. 

All  the  information  I  could  get  on 
the  spot  when  I  visited  this  old-time 
village,  was  from  an  aged  woman  who 
knew  it  was  built  of  stone  and  had 
some  sort  of  glass  lantern  on  the  top 
Certain  it  is  that  when  good  Bishop 
Swinfield  wrote  his  Roll  of  Household 
£xpenses  for  the  year  1289,  he  con 
sumed  pigeons  from  the  "  Colum 
barium  of  the  Manor  of  Bosburj 
and  probably  this  very  building  sur 
vived  until  about  1883;  for  ^\ebb 
describes  it  as  being  similar  to  that  at 
Garway  (1326).  Its  fate  was  tersely 
described  by  the  grey-headed  postman 
who  was  taking  his  midday  rest  at  the 
old  inn  close  by,  "  Falling  to  pieces — 
like  me,  getting  old  and  past  work — 
and  so  they  pulled  it  down,"  A  \  ivid 
picture  of  the  domestic  customs  of  the 
times  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  tht. 
roll  above  mentioned  ;  how  when  Mart  n 

'  This  fine  tilhe  bam  liaa  lalely  been  tl  itroycd  bj 
fin;- 


mas  came  round,  and  the  winter  season, 
with  its  lack  of  fresh  meat  (for  hay  and 
roots  and  winter  fodder  were  unknown  in 
those  days)  drew  near,  there  began  a  great 
slaughtering    and    salting    down    with 
"  salt  from  Worcester  "  of  the  carcases 
of  fifty-two  beeves,  twenty-two  pigs,  and 
numbers  of  sheep  ;  how  from  the  parks 
of   Eastnor,    Colwall,   and    Dingwood, 
carcases  of  deer  were  brought  in,  how 
Harpin,  the  falconer,  was   much  from 
home,  and  supplied  abundance  of  part- 
ridges, cowered  down  by  the  fluttering 
of  his  hawk  above,  while  he  draws  his 
net  over  them  as  they  lie  close  on  the 
ground. 
.      Then  came  the  tanning  of  the  hides, 
''  and  the  making  of  the  fat  into  candles 
for  the  dark   evenings.     And  now  the 
reason  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
dovecote  to  our  forefathers  will  be  seen  ; 
no  wonder  they  take  pride  and  care  in 
its  erection,  and   make   it   roomy  and 
convenient,  when  they  know  that  in  it, 
and  in    the  well-stocked  stews  or  fish- 
pond, and  in  the  results  of  hawking, 
can  be  found   the  only  escape  from  a 
uniform   diet  of  cured    and    salted    meat 
during  the  winter. 

There   is  a   delightful   old   book,    The 
Sportsman's  Dictionary  {1725),  which  enters 


with  great  fulness  mto  fowling    hawkinf, 
and   all    rural  matters      and  the  pit,eon 
house —      a  p  cce  of  economj  of  which  i 
great  deal  maj  be  sa  d    — is  fullj   dwe 
upon       The  precautions  against  the 
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roads  of  rats  are  interesting': — "  To  hinder 
rats  from  getting  upon  the  outside  into  a 
pigeon-house,  they  fasten  tin  plates  to  a 
certain  height,  and  in  such  places  where 


they  foresee  the  rats  might  pass,  at  the 
outward  angle  of  a  square  pigeon-house  ; 
these  plates  ought  to  be  a  foot  high  and 
raised  above  half  a  foot  on  the  sides,  so 
that  when  the  rats  come  to  them  and 
cannot  catch  hold  of  them,  they  fall 
upon  the  iron  spikes  which  are  u.  uallj 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  or  the  place  where 
you   foresee    they    may    fall."       The 
spiked  railings  1  did  not   meet  w  th 
but  sure  enough  one  square  dovecote 
at  an  out-of-the-way  farm-house  was         "* 
fictedup  with  these  smooth  iron  a  gle 
plates  some  fourteen  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  a  projecting  string  course 
is  often  builthalf-wayup  the  build  ng 
to  baffle  the  climbing  power  of  rats 
Again  : — "  To  manage  this  affair  vel 
the  door  should  always  be  placed    n 
sight  of  the  dwelling-house  ;  whether 
the  pigeon-house  is  built  with  n   or 
without    the   courtyard,   because  the 
master  of  the  house  may  keep  in  a  ve 
those  that  go  in  or  come  out  of  the 
pigeon-house, "  Then  there  are  m  nute 
directions   about    the   door  and  u  a 
dows,"  which  mustalwaysasmuth  as  maj 
be  placed    to  the  south,  as  pigeons  love 
directly    to    feel    the    sun,     espec  ally     n 
winter;"  and  nearly  a  page  is  occup  ed 
with  instructions  about  the  nest  holes 
But  of  the  dovecotes  put  up  w  th  so 


much  loving  care  which  still 
hardly  a  third  are  now  stocked  ;  at  one 
place  the  rats  got  in  and  destroyed  the 
young  birds;  at  another  owls  took  pos- 
session and  frightened  them  away,  for 
pigeons  are  very  timid,  and  their  house 
should  not  be  visited  after  midday,  or 
they  may  not  settle  down  in  it  before 
night.  The  jolly  old  rector  at  one  place 
kept  his  dovecote  stocked,  until  his  farmer 
churchwarden  shot  at  them  so  often,  that 
they  forsook  their  home. 

The  exclusive  right  of  certain  persons 
(lords  of  the  manor  and  rectors)  to  po.s- 
sess  dovecotes,  was  an  interesting  remnant 
of  feudal  times  lingering  on  until  quite 
recently  ;  'and  so  these  buildings  are  sel- 
dom seen  except  at  manor  houses  (other- 
wise courts)  and  rectories.  Worlidge,  in 
his  book  on  agriculture  {1687),  refers  to 
this  in  speaking  of  dovecote  pigeons  :^ 
"They  bring  unto  such  as  are  privileged 
to  keep  them,  a  considerable  yearly  ad- 
vantage." 

Pigeon- fanciers,  even  in  early  days,  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  to  the  large  dove- 
cote ;  but  found  as  now  a  smaller  loft  to 
be  more  convenient.  And  so  it  is  that 
breeding  pigeons  for  table  and  for  fancy, 
have  always  been  distinct  matters,  al- 
though I  have  known  a  farmer  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  pigeon -shoo  ting 
matches,  lo  keep  a  particular    breed    of 


larg  hep  geons  n  h  s  large  dovecote 
and  to  hoot  all  ntruders  of  d  fferent 
feathe 

It  was  the  No  man  conquerer  who 
when  buldng  n  e  ery  cor  er  of  Eng 
land    fortfied  castles  and  dwell  ngs    for 
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his  own  use,  also  introduced  the  tower- 
like and  substantial  columbarium,  which 
has  served  as  pattern  for  many  suc- 
cessive styles  of  pigeon-houses  down  to 
the  present  time.  And  not  only  the 
building  but  the  customs  connected  with 
it  originated  in  Normandy ;  for  there 
almost  every  lord  had  at  his  castle  one 
of  these  hated  towers,  from  which  the 
pigeons  issued  in  clouds  to  prey  upon 
the  crops  of  the  oppressed  peasants,  who 
were  denied  the  right  of  rearing  birds 
themselves. 

The  revolving  ladder  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  u^ed  in  the  early  Norman  ex- 
amples exisling  in  England,  but  was 
Introduced  later  on ;  it  is  of  course 
never  applied  to  square  pigeon-houses. 

Down  in  the  rocky  peninsular  of 
Gower,  where,  though  in  the  heart  of 
Wales  the  English  tongue  is,  and  has 
been  for  centuries,  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants ;  I  spent  some  time  towards 
the  summer's  close;  and  there  found 
three  examples  of  dovecotes  attached  to 
old  castles.  At  Penrice  old  casile,  which 
over-hangs  the  home  of  the  late  Mr. 
Talbot,  the  "  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  the  dovecote  is  in  perfect 
order,  tall,  and  tapering  like  a  chimney 
to  an  opening  at  the  top  of  about  two 
feet.  At  Oystermouth  Castle  only  a 
small  part  of  the  wall  is  left,  but  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  like  all  early  examples 
it  was  without  a  wood  roof,  the  top 
being  domed  over  with  stonework,  leav- 
ing a  .small  aperture  at  the  apex.  The 
one  at  Oxwich  is  similar,  the  roof  is 
gone,  and  one  half  of  the  walls  levelled, 
so  that  the  interior  structure  is  easily 
seen  from  without ;  this  castle  and  dove- 
cote was  built  by  Sir  Rice  Mansell  in 
'54'- 

A  still  more  interesting  and  unexpected 
find  fell  to  my  lot  on  this  beautiful  coast, 
where  every  inlet  and  every  hamlei  has 
its  legend  or  tradition.  Ilis  well  known 
to  naturalists  that  the  domestic  pigeon 
is  descended  from  the  wild  rock  pigeon, 
which  still  breeds  among  the  caves  and 
rocks  of  the  Gower  coast ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  Herefordshire  farmhouse 
blue-rock  pigeon  which  I  picked  out 
from  a  number  offered  for  sale,  is  not 
only  similar  to  the  wild  species,  but 
absolutely  identical  in  every  detail  of 
marking  and  colour.  Even  the  half 
white  feather  on  the  outside  of  the  tail 
is  there.  At  a  spot  where  the  cliffs  are 
boldest  and  highest,  close  to  the  pretty 
fishing  village  of  Port  Eynon,    I  foun'I 
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that  in  cast! e-bu tiding  times,  some  per- 
son deeply  interested  in  pigeons,  (tradi- 
tion says  it  was  a  Mansell  of  Hen-y-Llys, 
the  same  family  as  the  builder  of  Oxwich 
pigeon  house)  had  as  an  experiment, 
converted  a  narrow  deft  or  cavern  in 
the  cliff,  into  a  gigantic  pigeon-house ; 
evidently  intended  to  attract  and  per- 
haps   partly    domesticate    the    wild- rock 


perfect  example  of  an  Anglo  -  Norman 
columbarium  is  to  be  found.  There,  at 
Garway,  in  the  lonely  valley  of  the  Mon- 
now,  the  Knights  Templarfounded  a  pre- 
ceptory  about  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  order  was  dis- 
banded and  their  possessions  were  in  this 


DOORWAY  IN 

pigeons.       Very    curious    is    this    Culver 

Hole  as  it  is  called,  and  strange  that  its 

true  use  had  so  long  escaped  notice  ;  the 

guide    books,    and    a    writer   in    an    old 

volume  of  the  Archaeologia, 

who   gives    illustrations   of 

its   structure,   do  not   even 

guess    at    its  original    pur 

pose.      And    yet    its    name 

points  it  out,  for  culver    s  ** 

an  old  name  for  a  dove,  a  d  ^ 

in  some  parts  of   England 

dovecotes     are   still    called 

culver  houses. 

The  wall  which  closes  the 
cave  entrance  is  very  mas 
sive,  ten  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  where  a  small  aper 
ture,  washed  at  high  tide 
gives  entrance  ;  it  is  pierced 
by  five  windows  and  is  sixt> 
feet  high.  The  interior  of 
the  wall,  even  to  the  sides 
of  the  windows,  are  lined 
with  pigeon-holes  of  the  true 
L  shape  ;  as  I  discovered  by  means  of 
most  difficult  cl: 
gives 
wall. 


case  handed  over  to  the  Knights  Hospi< 
tallers,  and  then  "  in  the  year  1326  this 
dovecote  was  built  by  brother  Richard," 
as  the  inscription  worded  in  Latin  and  old 
English  characters  on  the  tympanum  over 
the  doorway  tells. 

Very  carefully  brother  Richard  carried 
out  his  work  with  the  aid  of  Gilbert  the 
mason,  who  left  his  name  inscribed  on 
one  of  the  neatly-squared  and  dressed 
stones  of  which  the  interior  is  built.     The 


;    to    the    upper    part  of  the 


1  Herefordshire,  on  the  border-line 
he     defensive    castles    of 
infrith,     Pembridge,     and 
Monmouth    were    built ;    that   the  most 


It  is  ii 
along 


domed  top  is  still  perfect,  with  a  funnel- 
like opening  in  the  apex.  There  are  666 
nesting  holes  in  this  building,  and  the 
wails  are  three  feet  nine  inches  thick  ; 
such  a  number  of  nesting  holes  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  buildings  of  later 
date,  in  fact  the  largest  T  came  across 
had  850. 
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Through  all  the  succeeding  centuries 
the  building  of  pigeon-houses  has  con- 
tinued ;  in  many  styles  ;  in  varied  ma- 
terials ;  always  points  of  picturesque 
interest  in  a  rural  scene,  and  sources  of 
pride  to  their  owners.  Then  in  the  early 
part  of  our  own  century  they  went  out  of 
usage,  and  since  about  1810  no  complete 
detached  dovecote  has  been  built  in  this 
part  of  England. 

But  these  notes  on  the  results  of  a 
summer's  work  must  draw  to  a  close  ; 
and  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventy- 
odd  pigeon-houses  hunted  out  in  Here- 
fordshire, shall  not  their  record  be  found 
in  Xhs  Jioyal  ArchaologUal  Journal  i 

Hot  must   other  points  of  interest  be 
iwelt  upon,  such  as  the  solitary  example 
?f  a   six-sided    pigeon-house  at   Foxley  ; 
:/ie  picturesque  dormer-windowed  roof  at 
Richard's  Castle  ;  another  like  it  I  found 
just  over  the  Worcestershire  border — the 
remote  farmhouse,  with  its  garden  dove- 
cote, at  Netherwood,  where  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Earl    of  Essex  first  drew  breath  ; 


the  nesting-holes  built  in  the 
stone  front  of  one  small  farmhouse  ;  the 
long  pigeon-boxes  under  the  projecting 
moulded  beam  of  another  antique-timbered 

And  mingled  with  these  visions  of  tiled 
roofs,  bull's  eye  glazed  lanterns,  weather 
vanes  of  all  fantastic  shapes,  the  gleam 
and  whirl  of  pigeons'  wings  as  they  rise 
in  a  body  at  your  approach  ;  there  come 
memories  of  long  tramps  on  dusty  high- 
ways, of  pleasant  ways  skirting  hopyards, 
and  through  the  long  cool  mowing  grass  ; 
of  complaisant  curiosity  of  roadside  la- 
bourers at  my  inquiries  ;  of  old-time 
walled-gardens  with  a  row  of  bee-hives 
in  one  sunny  corner ;  of  pleasant  recog- 
nition of  faces  familiar  enough  on  market 
days,  but  not  seen  before  at  their  own 
farm-home;  of  hearty  welcome  at  un- 
known homesteads,  and  pointing  out  of 
short  cuts  across  the  fields,  when  the 
glow  of  the  setting-sun  is  dying  away  on 
the  hedgerows,  and  the  doves  have  gone 
to  rest  in  their  red-tiled  home. 
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MIGHTV 
change  has 
come  over 
the  attitude 
of  England 
towards  the 
game  of 
golf.  About 
fifteen  years 
ago  the 

regarded  by 
friendii, 

if  he  had  any,  as  an  amiable  lunatic.  To- 
day his  friends  no  longer  call  him  a  lunatic 
—though  they  may  still  suspect  him  ;  but 
they  do  not  mention  it,  because  they  are 
beneath  the  same  suspicion — arcades  ambo, 
golfers  themselves.  Neither  do  they  deem 
him  amiable,  for  the  amiable  golfer  is  yet 
to  seek. 

Said  a  well-known  cricketer  to  me 
lately,  "  Why,  a  few  years  ago  a  man 
only  had  to  say  he  was  a  golfer  and  we 
wrote  him  down  a  fool  at  once.  Now 
we  find  it  is  we  who  were  the  fools 
not  to  have  been  playing  all  our 
lives." 

As  I  write  this  a  man  has  just  come 
into  the  club  and  begun  to  talk  of  the  old 
days  when  lie  was  at  school  at  Loretto. 
and  used  to  see  the  golfers  of  the  grand 
old  sort  going  forth  in  high  hat,  red 
swallow-tail  coat  and  other  dignified  kinds 
of  clothes.  One  wonders  how  they  used 
to  play,  whether  their  language  resembled 
ours  when  they  got  into  bushes,  and  what 
their  view  was  of  the  "  stimic  "  question. 
That  was  on  the  links  of  Musselburgh. 
Now  the  principal  Musselburgh  club— the 


Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh 
Golfers — has  taken  to  itself  a  link  of  its 
own  elsewhere  -alongside  of  Archerfield 
farther  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  Forth. 
These  are  noble  names— the  "Honour- 
able Company,"  and  the  "  Royal  and 
Ancient ;  "  they  are  signs  of  substantial 
dignity.  Kings  and  princes  have  played 
the  game  on  these  notable  links  of  Mus- 
selburgh and  St.  Andrews  —played  it 
badly  too,  one  may  guess,  and  betrayed  a 
right  royal  indignation.  It  was  a  very 
aristocratic  game  in  the  old  days,  as  onu 
may  learn  from  the  pages  of  the  "  magnifi- 
cent Clark."  It  is  mentioned  with  con- 
scious condescension  that  King  Charles 
took  for  his  partner  "one  Patersone,  a 
shoemaker."  The  shoemaker  likely  had 
a  deal  of  cobbling  to  do  before  they  got 
the  match  done,  but  he  brought  the  king 
through,  a  winner. 

Now,  everybody  golfs.  It  is  gutta- 
percha that  has  made  the  change.  An 
old  leather  golf  ball  stuffed  with  feathers 
—"feather  ball  "  they  were  called— used 
to  cost  four  shillings.  And  this  in  days 
when  a  shilling  went  a  deal  further  than  it 
does  now,  in  spite  of  steam  locomotion. 
A  tap  with  the  iron  used  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  leather  and  let  the  feathers  out  and 
four  shillings  was  wasted— an  abhorrent 
thing  to  a  well  regulated  Scottish  mind. 
That  is  the  true  reason  that  the  old  golfer 
(isedtoapproach  with  the  wooden  "  baffy  " 
spoon.  He  says  it  was  because  the  wood 
did  not  cut  up  the  ground  as  the  iron 
does  \  but  he  knows  that  is  not  the  true 
reason.  It  is  the  four  shillings  ball  he  was 
thinking  of.  But  a  "gutty "only  costs 
■A  shilling— outside  retail   price — and  you 
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may  "hack"  it,  and  though  no  longer 
round,  it  is  "ffutty"  stitl. 

So  the  feather  ball  has  gone,  and  with 
It  the  high  hat  and  the  red  swallow-tail, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  grand  old  manner. 
AH  the  strongholds  are  being  invaded  — 
the  Sassenach  is  on  the  war-path^on  the 
links.  Of  course  the  great  stronghold  is 
"St.  Andrews  " — the  Royal  and  Ancient. 
In  that ,  beloved  city  the  spirit  of  golf 
seems  to  brood  even  over  the  grey  pathos 
of  the  ruins,  the  magnificent  wreck  of  the 
roofless  cathedral  which  watches  over  the 
dour  northern  sea,  the  castle  which  was 
ihe  scene  of  so  much  history,  the  Univer- 
sity which  teaches  its  students  to  wear 
icarlet  gowns  and  to  cut  huge  divots  out 
of  the  turf.  Even  that  Royal  and  Ancient 
Conservatism  is  being  utterly  assailed. 
Why  is  it  that  out  of  lowland  Scotland 
the  home  and  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  uneasy  Radical,  has  grown  this  game 
which  hugs  so  jealously  every  Torj'  prin- 
ciple ? 

Who  that  reads  an  article  written  in 
this  manner  does  not  know  that  there  is 
a  time  coming  at  which  the  writer  will 
begin  to  boast —  making  a  specious  show 
of  saying  good  things  for  the  other  side 
then  overwhelming  them  all  beneath  his 
own  ?  Let  us  begin  to  boast  now.  Eng- 
land, in  making  golf  her  own,  has  done 
very  well  by  it.  The  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship has  been  going  six  years,  and 
four  years  out  of  the  six  it  has  been  held 
by  an  Englishman.  Mr.  John  Ball,  junior, 
of  Hoylake,  has  won  it  twice,  and  he  is 
English.  But  he  has  done  a  far  bigger 
thing  than  that — he  has  also  won  the 
Open  Championship.  This  year  gi-92 
Hugh  Kirkaldy  holds  it— the  young  St. 
Andrews  professional  ;  but  the  previous 
year,  when  th«  competition  was  at  Prest- 
wiok  "Johnnie"  Ball  beat  all  the  profes- 
sionals by  two  strokes.  This  was  a  record. 
An  amateur  had  never  won  the  Open 
Championship  before.  The  professionals 
took  it  very  well,  like  good  sportsmen. 
Curiously  enough  they  minded  much  more 
being  beaten  by  an  Englishman  than  by 
an  amateur.  They  could  quite  have  for- 
given "Johnnie  "  if  he  had  been  born  on 
their  side  of  the  Tweed. 

The  green-keeper  at  Burnham  in 
Somersetshire,  Taylor  by  name,  learnt  his 
golf  at  Westward  Ho  !— he  was  a  caddie 
boy  from  Northam  village,  where  Amyas 
Leigh  lived.  Taylor  is  still  quite  young, 
but  he  has  beaten  Andrew  Kirkaldy  in  a 
home  and  home  match  over  Winchester 
and  Burnham  links.     Andrew  was  second 


to  his  brother  Hugh  in  the  last  match  for 
the  Open  Championship. 

So  now  we  may  leave  boasting  about 
English  golfers,  and  begin  to  boast  about 

English  links.  If  one  were  to  attempt 
even  to  name  all  the  good  golfers  Scottish 
and  English  one  would  never  stop. 

When  Scottish  kings  began  to  rule 
over  England  they  brought  their  Royal 
and  Ancient  game  south,  together  with 
their  court.  They  played  it  at  Blackheath. 
People  have  played  golf  at  Blacltheath  for 
hundreds  of  years — -which  is  a  wonderful 
testimonv  to  the  joy  of  the  game,  con- 
sidering what  Blackheath  is.  When  they 
began  to  want  something  better  they 
went  to  Westward  Ho !  where  the  golf 


was  good,  though  a  long  way  off.  West- 
ward Ho  !  is  a  country  of  grand  sandhills 
and  bunkers.  The  golfer  is  liberal  of  his 
vocabulary — the  "  Alps  "  were  w  great 
hazard  there.  At  Prestwick  there  are 
the  Himalayas.  Natural  parallels  fail- 
ing, the  golfer  dips  into  theology.  At 
St.  Andrews  there  is  "  Hell,"  at  Mus- 
selburgh "  Pandemonium,"  at  Sand- 
wich "Hades."  The  further  north  the 
more  uncompromising  is  the  nature 
of  the  torment.  These  are  all  nasty 
places,  but  varying  inversely  with  the 
fearsomeness  of  their  names.  "  Hades  " 
is  horrid—"  Pandy,"  as  they  shorten  it  for 
irreverence  and  euphony,  is  not  much 
better,  but  often  there  is  "fine  lying" 
in  the  bottom  of  "  Hell."  Beyond  "  Hell " 
are  the  "  I'^lysian  Fields."  Westward 
Ho  !  then  is  a  very  fine  links,  and  the 
lies  through  the  green  are  better  than 
anywhere  else.  Hoylake  is  a  good  course 
and  especially  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  putting  greens.     Sandwich  is  com* 
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paratively  handy  for  London  men,  and  its 
long  carries  from  the  tee  are  very  fine. 
Then  of  course  crowds  of  people  play  g'olf 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  there  are 
new  links  starting  like  mushrooms  every 
day. 

With  all  this  new  leavening  movement 
in  golf  the  game  Is  in  a  kind  of  transition 
stage — passing  out  of  the  grand  old  man- 
ner, the  high  hats  and  swallow-tails.  Ever 
since  anybody  was  a  boy  there  has  been 
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a  stereotyped  way  of  playing  cricket — 
"  straight  bat,"  was  about  enough  for  the 
mechanical  adjustments — "  pay  for  your 
lunch  and  don't  dispute  the  umpire's 
ruling,"  on  the  moral  side.  They  hold 
good  still,  though  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered immoral  to  score  off  a  straight 
ball ;  but  in  golf  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour and  to  our  golf  club  is  much  vaguer. 
Men  golf  in  all  fashions — some  very  well 
in  the  worst  of  styles — some  very  badly  in 
the  best.  There  are  however  certain  im- 
possible styles  in  which  no  man  can  golf, 
though  many  try.  But  the  various  not 
impossible  styles  are  marks  of  certain 
mighty  men  in  diverse  places.  There 
was  no  greater  golfing  genius  than  the 


late  young  Tom  Morris^ — "  Tommy '*  as 
he  was  commonly  termed  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected father  who  still  keeps  the  green 
and  plays  a  first-class  game  at  St, 
Andrews,  He  set  his  mark  upon  the 
golfing  style  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
City — a  mark  that  will  survive  to  many 
generations. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  is  our  present  ama- 
teur champion.  He  golfed  at  Musselburgh 
and  North  Berwick  and  on  all 
the  greens  of  the  Lothians. 
The  forte  of  his  game  is  the 
approach  stroke— whether  with 
iron  ormashie  ;  and  his  style  is 
remarkable  even  to  eccentricity, 
so  greatly  forward— almost  in 
advance  of  the  left  toe  -does  he 
have  the  ball.  All  over  the 
Lothians,  therefore,  men  are 
golfing  with  the  ball  away  in 
front  of  them  in  pious  imitation. 
There  is  no  difference  between 
the  game  of  all  of  them  and 
of  Mr.  Laidlay,  except  that  they 
do  not  get  the  ball  so  near  the 
hole.  At  Hoylake,  Mr,  John 
Ball,  junior,  grips  his  driver 
with  his  right  hand  well  be- 
neath the  club,  defying  all  the 
maxims  of  the  sages,  and  beats 
the  world  in  the  Open  Cham- 
pionship. All  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  therefore,  grip  the 
golf  club  with  the  right  hand 
underneath  ;  but  they  do  not 
win  championships.  Mr.  H.  H. 
..  Hilton  learned  his  game  of 
"  Johnny "  Ball  and,  maybe, 
will  win  a  championship  some 
day.  Mr.  Moore  too  is  a 
disciple  in  the  same  school  who 
may  be  heard  of. 
is  a  deal  of  rivalry,  in  a  friendly 
between  Scottish  and  English 
golfers;  and  some  Englishmen,  as  has 
been  seen,  can  play  Scotland's  game  ;  but 
a  match  of  selected  teams  between  the 
two,  though  often  spoken  of,  has  never 
been  played.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to 
get  teams  together.  England  is  new  at 
the  game,  and  her  golfers,  of  the  first 
rank,  are  fewer.  But  English  boys  golf 
now,  and  there  must  be  a  number  nearly 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  at  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  play  well  ;  so 
that  England  may  soon  have  as  large  a 
pick  of  talent  as  Scotland  herself.  Team 
matches  are  much  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Universities,  especially  Cambridge, 
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play  quite  a  number  of  these  matches, 
though  both  Universities  are  handicapped 
by  having  links  of  certainly  not  first-rate 
quality.  And  the  leaning  to  team  matches 
seems  on  the  increase  in  Scotland  too. 
.'\ll  this  paves  the  way  for  an  International 
contest.  Such  a  match  would  certainly 
be  of  g'reat  interest,  if  both  sides  could 
get  a  fairly  representative  team.  Before 
many  years  are  over,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
see  an  annual  fixture  of  the  kind. 

This  year  sees  a  new  departure  in  the 
arena  of  the  amateur  championship  com- 
petition. It  is  to  be  played  on  the  links 
of  the  St.  Geoi^e's  Club  at  Sandwich. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  played  only  at  St. 
Andrews,  Hoylake,  and  Prestwick,  and 
the  change  is  a  great  concession  to  the 
new-born  south  country  enterprise  in 
golfing  matters.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
world  which  does  not  show  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Scotland's  national  game  which 
has  long  been  freely  given  to  other  pro- 
ducts— say,  whisky — of  that  great  nation. 
They  play  golf  in  Australia,  Ceylon, 
America,  Canada,  Hong-kong,  and  they 
play  in  some  very  queer  places — round 
about  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  in  and  out 
of  the  trenches  at  Malta,  on  links  of 
everlasting  bunker  in  India.  Along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  there 
is  excellent  golfing  ground — which  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  steady  rise  in  its 
shares  ;  one  could  play  golf  there  for  700 
miles  straight  along.  There  is  a'  record 
of  a  man  who,  for  a  bet,  drove  a  ball  over 
the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat.  It  took  him 
between  forty  and  fifty  strokes,  if  the 
writer's  memory  serves  him. 

Many  wild  things  are  said  about  the 
normal  length  of  golf  drives.  Who  are 
our  finest  drivers  ?  There  is  Rolland 
among  the  professionals — -he  is  perhaps 
the  Jehu  of  the  United  Kingdom  just  now 
—but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Walter  Blackwell, 
now  abroad,  was  not  yet  longer.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Arnold  Blyth  —  his  ball 
probably  goes  as  far  as  Rolland's,  but 
his  "carry  "  is  less  long.  On  fairly  good 
running  ground  I  think  any  of  these 
v.'ould  make  little  trouble  about  200  yards, 
in  a  calm.  Of  course  exceptional  shots 
go  much  farther,  (Apologies  are  respect- 
fully tendered  to  all  who  may  feel  ag- 
grieved that  their  names  do  not  go  to 
swell  this  trio.)  Mr.  Leslie  Balfour,  a 
very  frequent  St.  Andrews  medallist,  is  a 
very  fine  driver — so  straight,  and  with 
such  a  good  command  of  elevation.  No 
one,  probably,  ever  drove  up  the  ball  so 


near  to  the  hole,  from  great  distances,  as 
young  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  the  present  cham- 
pion. He  is  disappointed  if  once  or  twice 
in  a  round  his  drive  up  to  the  hole  does 
not  leave  him  an  easy  "  put."  This  is  the 
sort  of  driving  that  wins  matches,  much 
more  than  mere  length.  Young  Mr.  Ball 
too  is  fond  of  laying  up  his  ball  in  this 
fashion,  from  180  yards — and  his  is  a 
particularly  fascinating  sort  of  drive  to 
watch,  the  ball  starting  low  and  rising 
towards  the  finish,  with  an  under  rotation, 
to  fall  nearly  dead. 

Men  are  at  work  with  all  sorts  of  weird 
machines  for  trying  to  find  out  what  they 
call  the  "  physics  "  of  the  golf  ball's  Right 
—why  it  stays  so  long  in  (he  air  when  its 


initial  velocity  and  length  of  carry  are 
such  as  they  are.  Professor  Tail  of 
Edinburgh  has  a  guillotine  which  keeps 
on  falling  and  rebounding  and  recording 
its  antics  in  so  doing,  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  facts  about  "impact."  Then 
he  has  tame  golfers  who  drive  balls  at 
dynamometers  and  elucidate  problems  of 
great  interest,  but  do  not  win  medals. 
In  addition  to  this  somebody  once  a  day 
invents  a  new  patent  golf  club,  which  no 
man  as  yet  has  been  found  to  play  with. 

In  spite  of  it  all  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  in  the  last  few  years  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  materials  of 
golf — ^not  speaking  of  links,  off  which  the 
grass  is  being  improved  clean  away  by 
over  much  play.  But  clubs  do  not  break 
as  often  as  they  used  to,  nor  does  the  ball 
become  a  rhomboid,  after  a  shot  or  two, 
as  it  used  to  do.  The  last  invention  of 
which  we  hear  is  a  celluloid  golf  ball. 
Celluloid  buttons  have  lately  been  going 
off  with  a  pop  and  burning  people  to  bits   - 
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We  shall  lend  our  celluloid  golf  ball  to 
our  caddie  for  the  first  trial — experimentvm 
fit  in  carport  vili. 

He  is  a  curious  study — this  corpus  vile : 
himself,  too,  a  student,  with  marvellous 
opportunities,  of  human  nature.  Not 
even  to  a  man's  valet  is  his  sou!  so  naked 
as  to  his  caddie.  Your  valet  may  see 
you  when  the  collar-button  is  off  your 
shirt ;  but  he  does  not  see  you,  as  your 
caddie  does,  when  you  are  in  a  bunker  or 


tude.     Therefore  the  former  i 


far  I 


behind  a  "  whin  "^  and  this  is  far,  far 
worse.  There  is  a  deal  of  talk  about  the 
comparative  merits,  as  discipline,  of  golf 
and  cricket.  They  teach  quite  different 
lessons.  Cricket  teaches  unselfishness 
and  the  lessons  of  the  power  of  union. 
Golf  teaches  a  self-reliance  and  a  mastery 
over  all  temptations  to  irritation — some- 
times it  fails  to  teach  the  mastery.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  a  golfer  both  of  which 
are  good.  The  caddie  will  tell  you  that 
to  be  good  a  golfer  must  be  "douce" 
or  "dour."  The  two  are  the  very  oppo- 
sites,  the  one  of  the  other ;  yet  both 
arrive.  The  former  is  doubtless  the 
higher,  the  more  Christian  virtue — the 
latter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Pagan  forti- 


The  group  of  clamorous  caddies  is  a 
first  feature  in  every  mental  vision  of  a 
golf  links.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  the 
least  inefficient,  greatly  enhances  the 
numerous  troubles  of  the  game.  Unhap- 
pily the  best  are  generally  the  most 
candid,  and  will  take  the  least  pains  to 
conceal  their  righteous  contempt.  Some, 
in  justice  be  it  said,  are  both  wise  and 
sympathetic — but  these  are  treasures 
generally  engaged  by  the  week  (one 
would  like  to  take  tliem  for  life)  and 
not  to  be  found  in  the  mass  meetings 
of  the  unemployed.  They  can  all 
play  the  game  according  to  their 
strength,  for  all,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
says,  were  "teethed  on  a  golf  club." 
It  is  the  beginning  in  youth  that  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  highest  success. 
When  men  ask  each  other  if  golf  is 
a  graceful  game  for  ladies,  they 
should  remember  this— that  even  their 
own  beautiful  game  might  perhaps 
have  found  more  graceful  modes  of 
expression  if  they  had  begun  a  year 
or  two  earlier.  But  there  are  many 
men  who  can  be  beaten  by  many 
ladies,  and  if  the  ladies  happen  to 
have  begun  as  small  girls  they  always 
have  graceful  swings.  The  ladies' 
links  at  North  Berwick  is  an  intricate 
and  vexing  course,  with  high  walls, 
among  other  hazards,  to  drive  over. 
Wimbledon  has  a  good  ladies'  course 
now,  but  beautiful  as  Wimbledon  is 
there  is  not  there  the  islet-studded 
sea  of  North  Berwick.  Few  golf 
links  are  not  picturesque.  Most 
lovely  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Prestwick, 
with  Arran  in  the  distance  and  alt  the 
nearer  beauties  of  the  Clyde. 

The  golfer,  however,  is  not  apt  to 
k  much  about  the  scenery.  His  busi- 
;  is  to  "  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball,"  and 
hard  matter.  All  golf  (like  all 
divided  into  three  parts — drivings, 
ron  play,  and  putting.  Of  these  it  has 
been  said  that  "driving  is  an  art,  iron 
play  is  a  science,  but  putting  is  an  inspir- 
ation." Nobody  has  ever  found  a  better 
definition  than  this  for  putting.  The 
physiologist  cannot  explain  to  you  how  it 
is  that  when  the  hole  is  twenty  yards  from 
you  you  know  how  to  measure  the 
strength  of  your  blow  so  as  to  send  the 

ball  approximately   the    right    distance 

or  at  least  if  he  can  explain  it  to  you,  you 
cannot  understand  him.  It  is  in  the  put- 
ting,  and  approaching — in  the  short  frame 
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— that  matches  are  lost  or  won.  It 
seems  a  little  matter  when  you  are  within 
say  150  yards  of  the  little  four  and  a 
half  inch  diameter  hole  to  drive  your  ball 
up  in  one  and  "  put "  into  the  hole  in  two 
more — three  in  all  ;  but  it  does  not  always 
happen,  indeed  it  is  with  most  the  excep- 
tion. Then  the  iron  play  again — how 
simple  seeming,  yet  how  fascinating  in  its 
uncertainty !  When  the  professional, 
with  his  neat  knuckling  over  of  the  knee, 
chucks  his  ball  spinning  up  into  the  air 
and  makes  it  stop  on  pitching,  as  if  he 
had  it  tied  by  a  string,  it  looks  so  easy  ; 
yet  how  infinitely  easier  when  you  have  ii 
little  bunker  between  you  and  the  hole, 
lo"top"into  the  bunker;  but  how  infi- 
nitely exasperating  ! 

And  these  are  the  fascinations  of  golf, 
--its  uncertainties  and  its  varieties.     You 
play   round    after    round,    day   after  day, 
upon    the    same  course,   yet  there  is   no 
sameness.      The     stroke     never    repeats 
itself;  it  is  always  new — the  lie  is  differ- 
ent, the  length  is  different,  or  th^  wind  is 
different— so   it  never  palls.     Nor  is  it  in 
man's  experience  to  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  game,  to  feel  that  it  reserves  no 
secrets.     There  are  the  old  maxims  which 
are  found  in  all   the  hooks,  such  as  the 
correct  position  of  the  ball  relatively   to 
the  feet,  of  the  feet  to  eachother,  and  the 
proper  grip— tight  in  the  left  hand,  louse 
in  the  right.     The  beginner  studies  ihi 
and  he  worries  through  the  initial  slough' 
of  despond  until  he  has  strug- 
gled at  length  across  the  pons 
asinorum,   and  it  becomes  ex- 
ceptional for  him  to  miss  a  teed 
ball.  But  when  he  has  reached 
this  stage,  which,  at  the  first, 

had  seemed  to  him  the  utter-  douglas  boi.i 

most  horizon,  he  is  aware  of 
others — he  begins  to  struggle  to  hit  balls 
which  are  not  teed,  to  jerk  out  of  bad  lies 
with  the  brassy.  With  right  foot  more 
advanced  and  tighter  grip  of  the  right 
hand,  he  may  at  length  fairly  conquer  this 
stroke— there  is  more  to  come — the  wind 
may  be  aft,  and  it  will  behove  him  to 
drive  a  ball  high  into  heaven  that  the 
breeze  may  carry  it.  Again,  the  wind  may 
be  dead  ahead,  then  must  the  golfer,  with 
hands  held  well  to  the  left  front  (so  as  to 
turn  the  face  of  the  club  in)  drive  a  ball 
low  skimming,  wind  cheating,  as  a  driven 
grouse  skims  close  over  the  heather. 
Again,  with  a  wind  from  the  left,  science 
bids  the  golfer  drive  well  to  windward 
with  the  ball  slightly  sliced,  rather  than 
pulled,  that  at  the  end  of  its  Right  it  may 


come  round  into  the  course  and  find  the 
favour  of  the  breeze.  But  if  the  wind  be 
from  the  right  of  the  ball's  flight,  then, 
conversely,  it  had  best  be  slightly  pulled  — 
swung  round,  so  that,  as  before,  the  wind 
may  keep  it  going. 

One  never  comes  to  the  end,  or  needs 
to  say,  "  there  is  nothing  left  to  learn." 

In  iron  play  too,  what  variety — in  all 
the  strokes  intermediate  between  that 
"  run  up  with  the  iron  " — played  with  stiff 


wrists  and  hands  well  forward,  and  face 
of  club  turned  down — and  the  dead-pitch- 
ing loft  played  with  cut  upon  the  ball  high 
lofted  in  the  air  by  lissome- working  wrists ! 

For  perfect  play  there  is  no  good  links 
that  does  not  call  for  all  the  subtleties  ; 
but  some  links  require  a  higher  develop- 
ment than  others  of  this  or  that  peculiar 
subtlety.  St.  Andrews  especially  reward;; 
the  driver,  and  most  of  the  approach 
shots  may  be  played  with  the  putter.  At 
North  Berwick  you  may  leave  your  driver 
at  home — it  is  quite  useless— but  there  is 
a  huge  premium  on  accurate  iron  play 
and  finely  pitched  approaches. 

A  good  many  who  play  golf  only  in 
the  South  do  not  appreciate  at  all  the 
solemnity    with   which    the    game  is    at- 
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tended  in  the  North.  An  interestm|f 
match  will  there  attract  a  crowd  some- 
times of  more  than  a  thousand  specta- 
tors who  follow  round  behind  the  players, 
and  of  whom  few  see  much.  They  do  not 
preserve  the  silence  or  the  immobility 
which  they  ought  to  do  on  the  stroke  {in- 
deed the  silence  of  a  thousand  spectators 
is  audible  to  the  hypersesthetic  nerves 
of  the  player),  but  they  all  are  conscious 


IW   POSITION    KOR   "PUTTIHU" 


that  silence  is  expected  of  them.  They 
respect  the  game  ;  they  are  infected  with 
nervousness  ten  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  player,  overthe  short  "puts,"  But 
in  the  south,  as  the  player  settles  to  a 
"put"  of  a  yard  long,  he  may  hear  the 
spectator  say  to  a  friend,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  taking  so  much  trouble  about  a 
little  stroke  like  that?"  "See  there, 
he's  missed  it  !  "  is  the  comment  which 
inevitably  comes  next.  And  if  the  golfer 
were  to  tell  this  man  that  he  was  an 
idiot,  the  latter  would  be  both  surprised 
and  annoyed.  But  when  the  ball  is  driven 
1 50  yards  through  the  air  (a  very  moderate 
drive),  the  south  country  spectator  opens 
his  eyes  and  mouth  with  a  vacuous  O, 
and  begins  to  respect  golf;  beginning 
respect  at  the  very  end  of  which  he  will 


soon  learn  that  it  is  the  least  worthy  of 
respect ;  for  to  drive  150  yards  is  far  easier 
than  to  hole  an  average  "  put  "  of  one  yard. 

Indeed  the  idea  of  his  duty  held  by  the 
south  country  spectator  is  not  a  high  one 
—not  an  adequate  one — for  of  all  the 
games  which  the  idleness  of  man  has  in- 
vented, none  requires  such  absolute  con- 
centration of  sense  and  mind,  and  such 
steady  nerve.  Billiards  is  the  only  game 
to  compare  with  it  in  this.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  equability  of  nerve  and  pulse 
is  much  more  essential  in  a  game  in 
which  delicate  measurement  of  strength 
and  direction — even  to  the  half  inch — 
comes  in  than  in  the  comparatively  clumsy 
game  of  cricket.  When  the  spectator 
Hrst  sees  golf  it  looks  so  easy  as  to  be 
without  interest ;  but  if  one  reflects  it  is 
obvious  that  even  in  the  driving  stroke, 
which  is  the  simplest  of  all,  the  control 
of  muscle  necessary  to  combine  the 
requisite  force  and  accuracy  is  very  won- 
derful indeed.  The  club  is  swung  right 
round  the  player's  head,  until  its  head 
points  downward  to  the  ground,  then 
back  again  and  down  upon  the  ball  with 
the  utmost  speed  which  the  player's 
strength  permits  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
ball  and  club,  there  must  not  be  deviation 
in  any  one  direction  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  line  in  which  the  club  head 
should  be  going— and  this  is  the  simplest 
stroke  in  all  the  game  !  It  differs  in  this, 
too,  from  cricket,  tennis,  and  racquets,  as  . 
in  none  of  these  games  is  the  eye  kept  on 
the  ball  at  Ihe  moment  that  the  implement 
in  the  hand  meets  it  (it  will  be  understood 
that  I  am  not  speaking  of  Shrewsbury 
or  Scotton,  or  of  a  "mud  wicket  ")^no. 
the  eye  is  cast  joyfully  forward  in  antici- 
pation ;  but  at  golf  you  must  go  on  look- 
ing at  the  ball  until  the  club  have  fairly 
met  it ;  or  it  will  not  meet  it  fairly  at  all. 

That  jerking  stroke  is  a  cross  to  many 
a  learner — the  stroke  which  the  profes- 
sional plays  with  such  ease  with  his  iron, 
when  he  sends  the  divot  flying  through 
the  air,  having  hil  the  lall  Jint.  The 
italics  point  the  feature  which  the  learner 
is  apt  to  miss.  He  thinks  the  first 
essential  is  to  cut  the  divot — which  he 
often  neglects  to  replace.  But  it  is  by 
the  checking  of  the  club  in  the  ground 
which  makes  the  jerk,  after  the  down- 
ward blow  lias  been  dealt,  that  the  well- 
cut  divot  is  sent  flying  by  the  expert  man. 
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E,  madame,    see 

there,  on  the 

Hill    of      Pains! 
....  one  more 

"One  more, 
Marie.  ...  it  is 
the  life  ;  Uiat  on 
the  Hill,  this 
here  below  :  and 
yet  the  sun  is  bright,  the  cockatoos  are 
laughing  in  the  palms,  and  you  hear  my 
linnet  singing." 

"  It  turns  slowly.  .  ,  .  slowly.  Now 
it  points  across  the  Winter  Valley.  .  .  . 
ah!" 

"Yes,  across  the  Winter  Valley,  where 

the  deep  woods  are,  and  beyond " 

"And  beyond?" 

"  To  the  Pascal  River." 

"And  my  home  is  at  the  Pascal  River. 


inshine  has  become 
i'^like  a  long   dark 


,  How  dim  the  f 
I  can  only  see  It  no 
finger.   ..." 

"  No,  child,  there  is  bright  sunshine 
still ;  there  is  no  cloud  at  all :  but  It  is 
like  a  finger ;  it  is  quivering  now,  as  if  it 
were  not  sure." 

"Thanksgiving,  if  it  be  not  sure  !  .... 
but  thehill  is  cloudy  still." 

"No,  Marie,  how  droll  you  are! — the 
hill  is  not  cloudy  :  even  from  here  one 
can  see  something  glisten  beside  the  grove 
of  pines." 

"I    know.       It    is    the   White    Rock 


where  King  Ovi  died,  but  whose  burial- 
place  none  Icnows." 

"A  black  king  merely." 

"  His  heart  was  not  black:  there  are 
stains  upon  White  Rock,  and  they  are  red. 
.  .  .  Is  it  Still  upon  the  Hill  of  Pains, 
madame  .■' " 

"  Yes,  still,  and,  pointing  as  you  say, 
like  a  human  finger  towards  Winter 
Valley." 

"I  did  not  say  a  human  finger, 
madame  ;  there  is  nothing  human  there." 

"Yet  was  not  that  the  gleam  of 
bayonets  near  the  palisade  ?  " 

"But  ba^-onets  are  not  human,  neither 
here  jn  Noumea,  nor  yet  on  Isle  Nou  over 
there." 

"  You  are  sad  to-day,  my  Marie.  Have 
you  had  lonely  dreams  ?  " 

"  You  are  human,  madame.  It  is  like 
summer  always  where  you  are.  Is  it 
very  bright  out  there,  just  now  ?  Some- 
times. .  .  .  sometimes,  madame,  things 
are  so  dark  to  me." 

' '  Marie,  turn  your  face  to  me  so  !  Your 
eyes  do  not  see,  my  child,  because  they 
are  full  of  tears.  The  cloud  is  in  them, 
not  on  the  world.  See,  I  kiss  this  rain 
away. " 

"Yes,  it  is  my  eyes,  madame." 

"  It  is  the  tears,  Marie." 

"  1  weep  for  the  cloud  out  there  upon 
the  world,  and  yet  the  cloud  is  in  my 
eyes." 

"You  weep  because  of  It,  Marie.    Your_ 
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heart  is  tender.     Your  tears  are  for  the 
prisoner — the  hunted  in  the  chase." 

**  No,  madame,  I  am  selfish  ;  I  weep  for 
myself.  Tell  me  truly,  as — as  if  I  were 
your  own  child, — was  there  no  cloud,  no 
darkness,  out  there?" 

**  None,  dear." 

'*Then — then — madame,  I  suppose  it 
was  my  tears." 

**  Yes,  Marie,  it  was  your  tears." 

But  each  said  in  her  heart  that  it  was 
not  tears;  each  said:  **Let  not  this 
thing  come,  O  God."  And  then  with  a 
caress  they  parted  ;  but  the  girl  remained 
to  watch,  as  it  might  be  granted  to  her, 
that  gloomy  thing  upon  the  Hill  of 
Pains. 

As  she  stood  there,  with  her  fingers 
clasped  upon  a  letter,  which  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  and  looked  at  once  or 
twice,  a  voice  from  among  the  palms 
outside  floated  towards  her.  It  was 
speaking  thus  :  **  He  escaped  last  night ; 
the  Semaphore,  there  upon  the  Hill  of 
Pains,  shows  that  they  have  got  upon 
his  track.  I  suppose  they'll  try  to 
converge  upon  him,  and  hem  him  in, 
before  he  gets  to  Pascal  River.  Once 
there  he  might  have  a  chance  of  escape  ; 
but  he'll  need  a  lot  of  luck,  poor  wretch !  " 

Marie's  fingers  tightened  on  the  letter. 

Then  another  voice  replied,  and  it 
brought  a  flush  to  the  cheek  of  the  girl, 
and  a  hint  of  trouble  in  her  eyes.  It  said 
in  no  apparent  connection  with  what  had 
just  been  uttered,  **  Is  Miss  Gorham  here 
still  ?  " 

**Ah,  yes,  Miss  Marie  Gorham  is  still 
here,  to  our  pleasure.  My  wife  will  be 
distressed  when  she  leaves  us  ;  yet  she 
speaks  of  going  very  soon." 

**  I  doubt  not  she  will  be  distressed  to 
go.  The  Hotel  du  Gouverneur  spoils  us 
for  all  other  places  in  New  Caledonia." 

**  You  are  too  kind,  Monsieur  Farling." 

*'  I  do  not  say  at  all  what  I  should  like 
to  sav,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur." 

**  But  I  fear  that  those  who  think  as  you 
are  not  many.  After  all,  I  am  little  more 
here  than  a  gaoler — merely  a  gaoler. 
Monsieur  Farling." 

**  Ah,  pardon  me  if  I  correct  you, — the 
Commandant  of  a  military  station  and 
the  Governor  of  a  Colony." 

**The  station  is  a  penitentiary;  the 
colony-  -eh  ? — for  /ideres,  ticket-of-leavc 
men  and  outcast  Paris  ;  with  a  sprinkling 
of  gentlemen  and  officers  dying  of  ennui. 
No,  my  friend,  we  French  are  not  colon- 
ists. We  emigrate,  we  do  not  colonize. 
This  is  no  colony.     Wc  do  no  good  here." 


**  You  forget  the  nickel  mines." 

**  Quarries  for  the  convicts  and  for 
political  prisoners  of  the  lowest  class." 

**  And  the  plantations." 

**  Ah,  there  I  crave  your  pardon.  You 
are  a  planter,  but  you  are  English. 
Monsieur  Gorham  is  a  planter  and  an 
owner  of  mines,  but  he  is  English.  The 
man  who  has  made  the  most  money  in 
New  Caledonia — Monsieur  Hilton — is  an 
Englishman.  You,  and  a  few  others  like 
you,  French  and  English,  are  the  only 
colony  I  have.  I  do  not  rule  you  ;  you 
help  me  to  rule." 

**To  rule?" 

**  By  being  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
public  morality ;  by  dining  with  me 
(though  all  too  seldom)  ;  by  giving  me  a 
quiet  hour  now  and  then  beneath  your 
vines  and  fig-trees  ;  and  so  making  this 
uniform  less  burdensome  for  me  to  carry. 
No,  no.  Monsieur  Murray  Farling,  I  know 
you  are  about  to  say  something  very 
gracious  :  but  you  shall  not,  you  shall  pay 
your  compliments  to  the  ladies." 

As  they  journeyed  to  the  morning-room 
Murray  Farling  said:  **Does  Monsieur 
Rive  Laflamme  still  come  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Gorham  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  but  it  ends  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  no  more  of  that.  Prisoners 
are  prisoners,  and  pleasant  as  is  Monsieur 
Laflamme — that  makes  it  the  more  diffi- 
cult." 

**  Why  should  he  be  treated  so  well  ?  - 
as  a  first-class  prisoner,  and  others  of 
the  Commune  be  so  degraded  here — as 
Mayer,  for  instance  ?  " 

**  It  is  but  a  question  of  degree.  He 
was  an  artist  and  something  of  a  dram- 
atist ;  he  was  not  at  the  Place  Vend6me 
at  a  certain  critical  moment ;  he  was  not 
at  Mont-martre  at  a  particular  terrible 
time  ;  he  was  not  a  major  like  Mayer  ; 
he  was  young,  with  the  face  of  a  patriot. 
Well,  they  sent  Mayer  to  the  galleys  at 
Toulon  ;  then,  among  the  worst  of  the 
prisoners  here — he  was  too  bold,  too  full 
of  speech  ;  he  had  not  Laflamme's  gift 
of  silence,  of  pathos.  Mayor  works 
coarsely,  severely  here  ;  Laflamme  grows 
his  vegetables,  idles  about  Ducos, 
swings  in  his  hammock,  and  appears  at 
inspections.  One  day  he  sent  to  me 
the  picture  of  my  wife, — here  it  is.  Is 
it  not  charming  ?  The  size  of  a  franc-piece 
and  so  perfect !  and  framed  in  gold.  .  . 
You  know  the  soft  hearts  of  women." 

**  You  mean  that  Madame  Solde " 

**  That  my  wife  persuaded  me  to  let  him 
come  here  to  paint  my  portrait.     He  has 
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done  so,  and  now  he  paints  Mademoiselle 
Gorham.     But " 

**  But?— Yes?" 

**But  these  things  have  their  dangers." 

"Have  their  dangers,"  Murray  Farling 
musingly  repeated,  and  then  added  under 
his  breath  almost,  **  Escape  or " 

**Or  something  else,"  the  Governor 
rather  sharply  interrupted  ;  and  then,  as 
ihey  were  entering  the  room,  gaily  con- 
tinued :  **Ah,  here  we  come,  Mademois- 
elle, to " 

*'To  pay  your  surplus  of  compliments, 
Monsieur  le  Gouverneur.  I  could  not  help 
Dut  hear  something  of  what  you  said.  Mr. 
Farling,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Let  me 
:hink :  how  long  is  it  since  you  were 
patriotic  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand, 
Miss  Gorham." 

**You  are  English,  so  am  I.  I  am 
here  at  the  charming  house  of  a  French 
governor  ;  Madame  Solde  spoils  me  ;  there 
are  denationalizing  influences  about  me  ; 
— you  leave  me  to  my  fate,"  she  said,  with 
pretty  mockery. 

**  Believe  me,  Miss  Gorham,"  replied 
Murray  Farling,  with  the  blood  quickening 
at  his  heart,  •*  believe  me,  to  be  patriotic, 
one  does  not  kneel  continuously  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne :  besides,  the  court  is  not 
always  open  to  subjects." 

''And  subjects  have  plantations, 
and " 

**And  I  leave  you  to  Mademoiselle 
Gorham's  tender  mercies,  Farling,"  said 
the  Governor.     **  Au  revoir/^^ 

When  he  had  gone,  Murray  Farling 
said  :  **  Ah,  you  are  gay  to-day." 

"  No»  indeed,  no,  I  am  sad." 

'*Sad?  and  wherefore  sad?  Is  nickel 
proving  a  drug  ?  Or  sugar  ?  Don't  tell 
me  that  your  father  says  sugar  is  falling." 
He  glanced  at  the  letter,  which  she 
unconsciously  held  in  her  hand. 

She  saw  his  look,  smoothed  the  letter  a 
little  nervously  between  her  palms,  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket,  replying  :  '*  No,  father 
has  not  said  that  sugar  is  falling, — but 
come  here,  will  you  ?  "  and  she  motioned 
towards  the  open  window.  When  there, 
she  said  slowly:  '*That  is  what  makes 
me  sad  and  sorry,"  and  she  pointed  to 
the  Semaphore  upon  the  Hill  of  Pains. 

**  You  are  too  tender-hearted,"  he  re- 
marked. *'  A  convict  has  escaped  ;  he 
will  be  caught  perhaps — perhaps  not ; 
and  things  will  go  on  as  before." 

**Will  go  on  as  before.  That  is,  the 
martinet  worse  than  the  knout  de  Russe ; 
the  poucetieSi  the   crapaudine  on  neck  and 


ankles  and  wrists ;  all,  all  as  bad  as 
the  Pater  Nosier  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
Mayer  said  the  other  day  in  the  face  of 
Charpentier  the  Commandant  of  the 
penitentiary.  How  pleasant  also  to  think 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Guillotine !  I  tell 
you  it  is  brutal,  horrible.  Think  of  what 
prisoners  have  to  suffer  here,  whose  only 
crime  is  that  they  were  of  the  Commune  ; 
that  they  were  just  a  little  madder  than 
other  Frenchmen." 

**  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  as  brutal 
things  were  done  by  the  English  in 
Tasmania." 

**  Think  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
strokes  of  the  *  cat  M  " 

**  You  concern  yourself  too  much  about 
these  things,  I  fear." 

**  I  only  think  that  death  would  be  easier 
than  the  life  of  half  the  convicts  here." 

**They  themselves  would  prefer  it, 
perhaps." 

**Tell  me,  who  is  the  convict  that  has 
escaped  ? "  she  rather  feverishly  asked. 
**  Is  it  a  political  prisoner?" 

"You  would  not  know  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  Commune  who  escaped  shoot- 
ing in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Carbourd, 
I  think,  was  his  name." 

**  Carbourd,  Carbourd,"  she  repeate'. 
and  turned  her  head  away  towards  the 
Semaphore. 

The  girl's  earnestness  roused  in  Murray 
Farling  a  glow  of  intense  sympathy  ;  a 
sympathy  which  had  its  origin,  as  he  well 
knew,  in  three  years  of  growing  love. 
This  love  leaped  up  now  determinedly,  and 
perhaps  unwisely  :  but  what  should  a  blunt 
soul  like  Murray  Farling  know  regarding 
the  best  or  worst  time  to  seek  a  woman's 
heart  ?  He  came  close  to  her  now  and 
said  :  **  If  you  are  so  kind  in  thought  for 
a  convict,  I  dare  hope  that  you  would  be 
more  kind  to  me." 

**  Be  kind  to  you,"  she  replied,  as  if  not 
understanding  what  he  said,  nor  the  look 
in  his  eyes. 

**  For  I  am  a  prisoner  too." 

**  You  a  prisoner?"  she  a  little  trem- 
ulously, a  little  coldly,  rejoined. 

**  In  your  hands,  Marie  Gorham."  His 
eyes  laid  bare  his  heart. 

**  Oh,"  she  replied,  in  a  half-troubled, 
half-indignant  fashion,  for  she  was  out 
of  touch  with  the  occasion  of  his  suit, 
and  every  woman  has  in  her  mind  the 
time  when  she  should  and  when  she  should 
not  be  wooed  ;  besides — **Oh,  why  aren't 
you  plain  with  me  ? "  she  protestingly 
cried.  **You  say  things  strangely, 
vaguely." 
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**Why  do  I  not  speak  plainly?  Be- 
cause, Marie  Gorham,  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  fearful,  to  be  a  coward  in  his 
speech  " — he  touched  her  fingers — **  when 
he  loves." 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his  quickly. 
**Oh,  can't  we  be  friends  without  that?*' 
she  said,  somewhat  bitterly. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps  at  the  window.  Both  turned, 
and  saw  the  political  prisoner.  Rive 
Laflamme,  followed  by  a  guard. 

**  He  comes  to  finish  my  portrait,'*  she 
said.      **This  is  the  last  sitting." 

**  Marie,  must  I  go  like  this?  When 
may  I  see  you  again?  When  will  you 
answer  me  ?  You  will  not  make  all  the 
hopes  of  my  love  to  end  here  ?  " 

It  was  evident  that  some  deep  trouble 
was  on  the  girl.  She  flushed  hotly,  as 
if  she  were  about  to  reply  hotly  also,  but 
she  changed  quickly,  and  said,  not 
unkindly:  "When  Monsieur  Laflamme 
is  gone."  And  now,  as  if  repenting  of 
her  unreasonable  words  of  a  moment 
before,  she  added:  **Oh,  please  don't 
think  me  hard.  I  am  sorry  that  I  grieve 
you.  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  altogether 
well  ;  not  altogether  happy." 

**  I  will  wait  till  he  has  gone,"  the 
planter  replied.  At  the  door  he  turned 
as  if  to  say  something,  but  he  only  looked 
steadily,  sadly  at  her,  and  then  was  gone. 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  gazing 
with  melancholy  abstraction  at  the  door 
through  which  he  had  passed.  There 
were  footsteps  without  in  the  hall-way. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  a  servant 
announced  Monsieur  Laflamme.  The 
painter-prisoner  entered  followed  by  the 
soldier.  Immediately  afterwards  Mrs. 
Angers,  the  elderly  companion  of  Miss 
Gorham,  sidled  in  gently. 

Rive  Laflamme  bowed  low  to  Marie 
Gorham,  and  then  turned  and  said  coolly 
to  the  soldier:  *'You  mav  wait  outside 
to-day,  Roupet.  This  is  my  last  morning's 
work.  It  is  important,  and  you  splutter 
and  cough.  You  annoy  me.  You  are 
too  exhausting  for  a  studio." 

But  Roupet  answered:  **  Monsieur,  I 
have  my  orders." 

**  Nonsense.  This  is  the  Governor's 
house.  I  am  perfectly  safe  here.  Give 
your  orders  a  change  of  scene.  You 
would  better  enjoy  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  corridors  this  morning.  .  .  .  You 
won't?  Oh  yes,  you  will.  Here's  a 
cigarette — there,  take  the  whole  bunch — I 
paid  too  much  for  them,  but  no 
matter !     .     .     .     .     Ah,      pardon     me, 


Mademoiselle  Gorham.  I  forgot  that  you 
cannot  smoke  here,  Roupet ;  but  you 
shall  have  them  all  the  same  .... 
there !  Parbleu !  you  are  a  handsome 
rascal — if  you  weren't  so  wheezy  !.  Come, 
come,  Roupet,  make  yourself  invisible." 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  were  on  the  soldier. 
They  did  the  work  better  ;  a  warrior  has 
a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  this  fellow  had  memories. 
He  wheeled  suddenly,  and  disappeared 
from  the  room,  motioning  that  he  would 
remain  at  the  door. 

The  painting  began,  and  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  was  continued  without  a 
word.  In  the  silence  the  placid  Angers 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Nodding  slightly  towards  her.  Rive 
Laflamme  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Marie 
Gorham  :  **  Her  hearing  at  its  best  is  not 
remarkable  ?  " 

**  Not  remarkable." 

He  spoke  more  softly.  **  That  is  good. 
Well,  the  portrait  is  done.  It  has  been  the 
triumph  of  my  Kfe  to  paint  it.  Not  that 
first  joy  I  had  when  I  won  the  great  prize 
in  Paris  equals  it.  I  am  glad  :  and  yet 
— and  yet  there  was  much  chance  that  it 
would  never  be  finished." 

**Why?" 

**  Carbourd  is  gone." 

**Yes,  I  know— well?  " 

**  Well,  I  should  be  gone  also  were  it 
not  for  this  portrait.  The  chance  came. 
I  was  tempted.  I  deterjnined  to  finish 
this.     I  stayed." 

**  Do  you  think  that  he  will  be  caught  ?  " 

**  Not  alive.  Carbourd  the  patriot  has 
suffered  too  much  —the  galleys,  the  corde^ 
the  triangle,  everything  but  the  guillotine. 
Carbourd  has  a  wife  and  children — ah, 
yes,  you  know  all  about  it.  You  re- 
member that  letter  she  sent :  I  can  recall 
every  word  ;  can  you  ?  " 

The  girl  paused,  and  then  with  a  rapt 
sympathy  in  her  face  repeated  slowly  : 
"  /  am  ill^  and  our  children  cry  for  food.  The 
wife  calls  to  her  husband^  my  darlings  say^ 
*  WillfiUther  tiex^er  come  home  ? '  " 

Marie  Gorham's  eyes  were  moist. 

**  Mademoiselle,  he  was  no  common 
criminal.  He  was  like  a  martyr.  He 
would  grandly  have  died  for  the  cause. 
He  loved  France  too  wildly.  That  was 
his  sin." 

**  Carbourd  is  free,"  she  said  as  if  to 
herself. 

**  He  has  escaped."  His  voice  now  was 
the  smallest  whisper.  **  And  now  my  time 
has  come." 

**  When  ?     And  where  do  you  go?'' 
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"  To-nig^ht,  and  to  join  Carbourd,  if  I 
can,  at  the  Pascal  River.  At  King  Ovi*s 
Cave  if  possible." 

The  girl  was  very  pale.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  Angers  who  still  slept.  ''And 
then  ?  " 

"And  then,  as  I  have  said  to  you 
before,  to  the  coast,  to  board  the  Parroquet^ 
which  will  lie  off  the  island  St.  Jerome 
three  days  from  now  to  carry  us  away 
into  freedom.  It  is  all  arranged  by  our 
*  Underground  Railway.' " 

**  And  you  tell  me  all  this  to-day — 
vhy  ?  "  the  girl  said  falteringly. 

"  Because  you  said  that  you  would  not 
let  a  hunted  fugitive  starve ;  that  you 
vould  give  us  horses,  with  which  we 
could  travel  the  Brocken  Path  across  the 
UUs.  Here  is  the  plan  of  the  river  that 
jou  drew  ;  at  this  point  the  King's  Cave 
vhich  you  discovered,  and  is  known  only 
to  yourself." 

**  I  ought  not  to  have  given  you  that 
^aper ;  but " 

**Ah,  you  will  not  repent  of  a  noble 
iction,  of  a  great  good  to  me — Marie  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Monsieur  Laflamme. 
Indeed  you  may  not  speak  to  me  so. 
You  forget.  I  am  sorry  for  you  :  I  think 
you  do  not  deserve  this —banishment. 
You  are  unhappy  here ;  and  I  told  you  of 
the  King's  Cave — that  was  all." 

"  Ah  no,  that  is  not  all.  To  be  free, 
that  is  grand  ;  but  only  that  I  may  be  a 
man  again  ;  that  I  may  love  my  art — 
and  you ;  that  I  may  once  again  be 
proud  of  France." 

"Monsieur,  I  repeat,  you  must  not 
speak  so.  Do  not  take  advantage  of 
my  willingness  to  serve  you." 

*^ Pardon/  a  thousand  pardons/  but 
that  was  in  my  heart,  and  I  hoped,  I 
hoped " 

**  You  must  not  hope.  I  can  only  know 
you  as  Monsieur  Rive  Laflamme,  the " 

**  The  political  convict ;  ah,  yes,  I 
know,"  he  said  bitterly  :  "a  convict 
over  whom  the  knout  is  held  ;  who  may 
at  any  moment  be  shot  down  like  a  hare  ; 
who  has  but  two  prayers  in  all  the  world  : 
to  be  free  in  France  once  more,  and  to  be 
loved  by  one " 

She  interrupted  him:  "Your  first 
prayer  is  natural." 

"Natural? — Do  you  know  what  song 
we  sang  in  the  cages  of  the  ship  that 
carried  us  into  this  evil  exile  here  ?  Do 
you  know  what  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  guards  ? — what  made  the  captain 
and  the  sailors  turn  their  heads  away 
from    uSy  lest   we  should   see  that  their 


faces  were  wet?  What  rendered  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  us  in  the  Com- 
mune more  human  for  the  moment  ?  It 
was  this  : — 

"  *  Adieu,  patrie  ! 

L'onde  est  en  furie, 

Adieu  patrie 

Azur ! 

Adieu,  maison,  treille  au  fruit  mur, 

Adieu  les  fruits  d'or  du  vieux  m(ir  ! 

Adieu,  patrie, 

Ciel,  for^t,  prairie  ; 

Adieu  patrie, 

Azur.' 

Well,  Carbourd  sang  that  song  last  night 
so  softly  to  himself,  and  I  sang  it  also, 
with  another  : 

*  * '  Beyond  the  valley  lives  my  love— 
Ah,  ah,  the  Winter  Valley  ! 
I  meet  her  where '" 

"  Hush  !  Oh,  hush,  monsieur  !  "  the  girl 

said. 

He  looked  and  saw  that  Angers  was 
waking.  **  If  I  live,"  he  hurriedly  whis- 
pered, **  I  shall  be  at  the  King's  Cave  to- 
morrow night  ....  and  you  ? — the 
horses  ?  " 

**  And  you  shall  have  my  help  and  the 
horses."  Then  more  loudly:  **  Adieu, 
monsieur." 

At  that  moment  Madame  Solde  entered 
the  room.  She  acknowledged  Laflamme's 
presence  gravely 

'Mt  is  all  done,  madame,"  he  said. 

**  All  done,  monsieur?" 

**  The  portrait,  as  you  may  honour  it 
with  a  glance." 

Madame  Solde  bowed  coldly,  but  said  : 
**  It  is  well  done." 

**  It  is  my  master-piece,"  remarked  the 
painter  musingly  ;  **  if  my  poor  work  can 
be  given  such  a  name.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  say  adieu,  mesdames?  I  go  to 
join  my  amiable  and  attentive  companion, 
Roupet  the  guard."  He  bowed  himself 
out. 

Madame  Solde  then  turned,  and  drew 
Marie  aside.     Angers  discreetly  left. 

The  Governor's  wife  drew  the  girl's 
head  back  on  her  shoulder,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  eyes.  **  Marie,"  she  said, 
**  Monsieur  Farling  does  not  seem  happy  ; 
cannot  you  make  him  happier  ?  " 

With  quivering  lips  the  girl  laid  her 
head  on  the  Frenchwoman's  breast,  and 
said  :  **  Ah,  do  not  ask  me.  Madame,  I 
am  going  home  to-day." 

**  To-day  ?  But,  my  child,  so  soon  ! — 
I  wished " 
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**  I  must  go  to-day." 

**  But  we  had  hoped  you  would  stay 
while  Monsieur  Farling " 

**  Murray  Farling — will — go  with  mc 
—  perhaps." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Marie  !  "  The  woman 
kissed  the  girl  and  wondered. 

That  afternoon  Marie  Gorham  was 
riding  across  the  Winter  Valley  to  her 
father's  plantation  at  the  Pascal  River. 
Angers  was  driving  ahead.  Beside  Marie 
rode  Murray  Farling,  silent  and  attentive. 
Arrived  at  the  homestead,  she  said  to  him 
in  the  shadow  of  the  naoulis :  **  Murray 
Farling,  what  would  you  do  to  prove  the 
love  you  say  you  have  for  me  ?  " 

**  All  that  a  man  could  do  I  would  do." 

**  Can  you  see  the  Semaphore  from 
here  ?  " 

**  Yes,  there  it  is  clear  against  the  sky 
—look  ! " 

But  the  girl  did  not  look.  She  touched 
her  eyelids  with  her  finger-tips,  as  though 
they  were  fevered,  and  then  said  :  **  Many 
have  escaped.  They  are  searching  for 
Carbourd  and " 


«« Yes,— and  Marie?" 

**  And  Monsieur  Laflamme- 
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**Laflamme!"  he  said  sharply.  Then 
noticing  how  at  his  bruqueness  the 
paleness  of  her  face  changed  to  a  startled 
flush  for  an  instant,  his  generosity  con- 
quered, and  he  added  gently  :  **  Well,  I 
fancied  he  would  try,  but  what  do  you 
know  about  that,  Marie  Gorham  ?  " 

**  He  and  Carbourd  were  friends.  They 
were  chained  together  in  the  galleys, 
they  lived  at  first — together  here.  They 
both  desire  to  return  to  France." 

**Tell  me,"  he  said,  **  what  do  you  know 
of  this  ?     What  is  it  to  you  ?  " 

**You  wish  to  know  all  before  you 
will  swear  to  do  what  I  desire." 

**  I  will  do  anything  you  ask,  because 
you  will  not  require  of  me  what  is 
unmanly." 

**  Rive  Laflamme  will  escape  to-night  if 
possible,  and  join  Carbourd  on  the  Pascal 
River,  at  a  safe  spot  t!i.  t  I  know."  She 
told  him  of  the  Cave. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  You  would 
help  him.     And  I  ?  " 

**  You  will  help  me.  .   .   .  You  will  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  he 
said  :  **  Yes,  I  will.  But  think  what  this 
is  to  an  Englishman — to  yourself:  to  be 
accomplice  to  the  escape  of  a  French 
prisoner." 

**  I  gave  a  promise  to  a  man  whom   I 

believe  deserves  it ;  who  himself  believed 

^  was  a  patriot.      If  you   were   in  that 


position,  and   I  were  a  Frenchwoman,   I 
would  do  the  same  for  you." 

He  smiled  rather  grimly  and  said  :  **  If 
it  please  you  that  this  man  escape,  I  shall 
hope  he  may,  and  will  help  you.  .  .  . 
Here  comes  your  father." 

**  I  could  not  let  him  know,"  she  said. 
**  He  has  no  sympathy  for  anyone  like 
that,  for  any  one  at  all,  I  think,  but  me. 
Ah,  me  !  " 

**  There,  don*t  be  down-hearted.  If  you 
have  set  your  heart  on  this,  I  at  least  will 
try  to  bring  it  about,  God  knows  !  Now 
let  us  be  less  gloomy.  Conspirators 
should  smile.  That  is  the  cue.  Besides, 
see,  the  world  is  bright.  Look  at  the 
glow  upon  the  hills." 

**  I  suppose  the  Semaphore  is  glistening 
at  the  Hill  of  Pains  ;  but  I  cannot  see 
it." 

And  he  did  not  understand  her. 


II. 

A  FEW  hours  after  this  conversation 
between  Marie  Gorham  and  Murrav 
Fading,  Rive  Laflamme  sought  to  ac- 
complish his  escape.  He  had  lately  borne 
a  letter  from  the  Commandant,  which 
permitted  him  to  go  from  point  to  point 
outside  the  peninsula  of  Ducos,  where 
the  least  punished  of  the  political 
prisoners  were  kept.  He  depended 
somewhat  on  this  for  his  escape.  Car- 
bourd had  been  more  heroic,  but  then 
Carbourd  was  desperate.  Rive  Laflamme 
believed  more  in  ability  than  force.  It 
was  ability  and  money  that  had  won  over 
the  captain  of  the  Parroquet^  coupled  with 
the  connivance  of  an  old  member  of  the 
Commune,  who  was  now  a  guard.  This 
night  there  was  increased  alertness,  owing 
to  the  escape  of  Carbourd  ;  and  himself, 
if  not  more  closely  watched,  was  at  least 
open  to  quick  suspicion  owing  to  his 
known  friendship  for  Carbourd.  He 
strolled  about  the  fortified  enclosure, 
chatting  to  fellow  prisoners,  and  waiting 
for  the  call  which  should  summon  them 
to  the  huts.  Through  years  of  studied 
good-nature  he  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contented  prisoner.  He  had  no 
enemies  save  one  among  the  guards. 
This  man  Maillot  he  had  off'ended  by 
thwarting  his  continued  ill-treatment  of 
a  young  lad  who  had  been  one  of  the 
condemned  of  the  Commune,  and  whose 
hammock,  at  last,  by  order  of  the 
Commandant,  was  slung  in  Laflamme's 
hut.     For  this  kindness  and  interposition 
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the  lad  was  gfrateful  and  devoted.  He 
had  been  set  to  labour  in  the  nickel 
mines  ;  but  that  came  near  to  killing  him, 
and  again  through  Laflamme*s  pleadings 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  the  first  class, 
and  so  relieved  of  all  heavy  tasks.  Not 
even  he  suspected  the  immediate  relations 
of  Laflamme  and  Carbourd  ;  nor  that 
Laflamme  was  preparing  for  escape. 

As  Laflamme  waited  for  the  summon:; 
to  huts,  a  squad  of  prisoners  went 
clanking  by  him,  manacled.  They  had 
come  from  road-making.  These  never 
heard  from  wife  nor  child,  nor  held  any 
CDmmunication  with  the  outside  world, 
nor  had  any  speech  with  each  other,  save 
fay  a  silent  gesture-language  that  eluded 
tie  vigilance  of  the  guards.  As  the  men 
passed.  Rive  Laflamme  looked  at  them 
steadily.  They  knew  him  well.  Some  of 
tiem  remembered  his  speeches  at  the 
Place  Vend6me.  *  They  bore  him  no  ill- 
vill  that  he  did  not  suffer  as  they. 
Laflamme  made  a  swift  sign  to  a 
prisoner  near  the  rear  of  the  column. 
7he  man  smiled,  but  gave  no  answering 
token.  This  was  part  of  the  unspoken 
vocabulary  of  imprisonment,  and,  in  this 
hstance,  conveyed  the  two  words :  / 
tscape, 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Laflamme  rose 
irom  his  hammock  in  his  hut,  and  leant 
over  the  young  lad,  who  was  sleeping. 
He  touched  him  gently. 

The  lad  waked  :  **  Yes,  yes,  monsieur." 

**  I  am  going  away,  my  friend." 

**  Away  ?     To  escape  like  Carbourd  ?  " 

**Yes,  I  hope,  like  Carbourd." 

**  May  I  not  go  also,  monsieur?  I  am 
not  afraid." 

**  No,  lad.  If  there  must  be  death 
one  is  enough.  You  must  stay.  Good 
bye." 

"You  will  see  my  mother? — She  is  old 
and  she  grieves." 

**  Yes,  I  will  see  your  mother.  And 
more.  You  shall  be  free.  I  will  see  to 
that.  Be  patient,  little  comrade.  Nay, 
nav,  hush.  .  .  .  No  thanks.  Adieu  !  " 
And  he  put  his  hands  on  the  lad's  shoulder 
and  kissed  his  forehead. 

**I  wish  I  had  died  at  the  Barricades. 
But,  yes,  I  will  be  brave  ;  be  sure  of 
that." 

**  You  shall  live  in  France,  which  is 
better.  Once  more.  Adieu  I  "  and  Riye 
Laflamme  passed  out. 

It  was  raining.  He  knew  that  if  he 
could  satisfy  the  first  sentinel  he  should 
stand  a  better  chance  of  escape,  since  he 
had  had  so  much  freedom  of  late  ;  and  to 


be  passed  by  one  would  help  with  others. 
He  went  softly,  but  he  was  soon 
challenged. 

'*  Halt.     Who  goes  there  ?  " 

**  Condemned  of  the  Commune — by 
order." 

"Whose  order?" 

**  That  of  the  Commandant." 

**  Advance  order." 

The  sentinel  knew  him.  "Ah, 
Laflamme,"  he  said,  and  raised  the  point 
of  his  bayonet.  The  paper  was  pro- 
duced. It  did  not  entitle  him  to  go  about 
at  night,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the 
enclosure  without  a  guard  ;  it  was  in- 
suflicient.  In  unfolding  the  paper 
Laflamme  purposely  dropped  it  in  the 
mud.  He  hastily  picked  it  up,  and,  in 
doing  so,  smeared  it.  He  wiped  it, 
leaving  the  signature  comparatively  plain 
— nothing  else. 

"Well."  said  the  sentinel,  "the 
signature  is  right,  but  it  is  not  like  an 
order.     Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"To  Government  House." 

"  I  do  not  "know  that  I  should  let  you 
pass.  But — well,  look  out  that  the  next 
sentinel  doesn't  bayonet  you.  You  came 
suddenly  upon  me." 

The  next  sentinel  was  a  Kanaka.  The 
previous  formula  was  repeated.  The 
Kanaka  examined  the  paper  long,  and 
then  said  :  "  You  cannot  pars." 

"  But  the  other  sentinel  passed  me. 
Would  you  get  him  into  trouble?  " 

The  Kanaka  frowned,  hesitated,  then 
said:  "That  is  another  matter.  Well, 
pass  ! 

Twice  more  the  same  formula  and 
arguments  were  used.  At  last  he  heard 
a  voice  in  challenge  that  he  knew.  It  was 
that  of  Maillot.  This  was  a  more  difficult 
game.  His  order  was  taken  with  a 
malicious  sneer  by  the  sentinel.  At  that 
instant  Laflamme  threw  his  arms  swiftly 
round  the  other,  clapped  a  hand  on  his 
mouth,  and,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
leg,  threw  him  backwards,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  the  spine  of  the  soldier  must  break. 
It  was  impossible  to  struggle  against 
this  trick  of  wrestling  which  Laflamme 
had  learned  from  a  famous  Cornish 
wrestler,  in  a  summer  spent  on  the 
English  coast. 

"  If  you  shout  or  speak  I  will  kill  you," 
he  said  to  Maillot ;  and  then  dropped  him 
heavily  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
senseless.  The  other  stooped  down  and 
felt  his  heart.  "  Alive  !  "  he  said  ;  then 
seized  the  rifle  and  plunged  into  the 
woods.     The  moon  at  that  moment  brok 
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through  the  clouds,  and  he  saw  the 
Semaphore  like  a  ghost  pointing  towards 
Pascal  River.  He  waved  his  hand  towards 
his  old  prison,  and  with  tightly  pressed 
lips  sped  away. 

But  others  were  thinking  of  the 
Semaphore  at  this  moment  :  others  saw 
it  indistinct  yet  melancholy  in  the  moon- 
light. The  Governor  and  his  wife  saw 
it;  and  Madame  Solde  said  :  '*  Alfred,  I 
shall  be  glad  when  I  shall  see  that  no 
more,  and  all  no  more." 

**  My  wife,  you  have  too  much  feeling." 

**  I  suppose  Marie  makes  me  think 
more  of  it  to-day.  She  wept  this  morning 
at  the  thought  of  all  this  misery  and 
punishment." 

**  You  think  that.  Well,  perhaps  some- 
thing more " 

*' What  more?" 

**  A  condemned  of  the  Commune,  Rive 
Laflamme." 

**  No,  no,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

**  Indeed  it  is  as  I  say.  My  wife,  you 
are  blind.  I  chanced  to  see  him  with 
her  yesterday.  I  should  have  prevented 
him  coming  to-day,  but  I  knew  it  was 
his  last  day  with  the  portrait,  and  that 
all  should  end  here." 

**We  have  done  wrong  in  this — the 
poor  child !  Besides,  she  has,  I  fear, 
another  sorrow  coming.  It  showed  itself 
to  me  to-day  for  the  first  time."  Then  she 
whispered  to  him,  and  he  started,  and 
sighed,  and  said  at  last  : 

"But  it  must  be  saved — by !    it 

shall  be  saved.  And  you  love  her  so,  my 
wife." 

And  at  that  moment  Marie  Gorham  was 
standing  in  the  open  window  of  the  library 
of  Pascal  House.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  her  recent  visit  to  the  King's  Cave, 
where  she  had  left  food  ;  and  of  the  fact 
that  Carbourd  was  not  there.  She  raised 
her  face  towards  the  moon  and  sighed  ; 
she  was  thinking  of  something  else.  She 
was  not  merely  sentimental,  for  she  said 
as  if  she  had  heard  the  words  of  the 
Governor  and  Madame  Solde  :  **  Oh,  if  it 
could  be  saved  !  " 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  shrubbery 
near  her.  She  turned  towards  the  sound. 
A  man  came  quickly  towards  her.  '*  I  am 
Carbourd,"  he  said,  **  I  could  not  find  the 
way  to  the  Cave.  They  were  after  me. 
They  have  tracked  me.  Tell  me  quick 
how  to  go.** 

She  swiftly  gave  him  directions,  and  he 
darted  away.  Again  there  was  a  rustle  in 
the  leaves,  and  a  man  stepped  forth. 
Something  glistened  in  his  hands, — a  rifle, 


though  she  could  not  see  it  plainly.  It 
was  levelled  at  the  flying  figure  of  Car- 
bourd. There  was  a  report.  Marie 
Gorham  started  forward  with  her  hands 
on  her  temples  and  a  sharp  cry  ; — she 
started  forward  into — absolute  darkness. 
But  there  was  a  man's  footsteps  going 
swiftly  by  her.  Why  was  it  so  dark? 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  moan. 

**Oh,  mother!  Oh,  mother!"  she 
cried, — **  I  am  blind  !  " 

But  her  mother  was  sleeping  unrespon- 
sive beyond  the  dark — beyond  all  dark. 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  she  should 
cry  to  the  dead  and  not  to  the  living. 

Marie  Gorham  was  blind.  She  had 
known  it  was  coming,  and  it  had  tried 
her,  as  it  would  have  tried  any  of  the  race 
of  women.  She  had,  when  she  needed 
it  most,  put  love  from  her,  and  would 
not  let  her  own  heart  speak,  even  to 
herself.  She  had  sought  to  help  one  who 
loved  her,  and  to  fully  prove  the  other, — 
though  the  proving  she  knew  was  not 
necessary — -before  the  darkness  came  ; 
but  here  it  was  suddenly  achieved  by  the 
sharp  disturbance  of  a  rifle-shot.  It 
would  have  sent  a  shudder  to  a  stronger 
heart  than  hers,  that,  in  reply  to  her  call 
on  her  dead  mother,  there  came  from  the 
trees  the  shrill  laugh  of  the  mopoke  —the 
sardonic  bird  of  the  South. 

As  she  stood  there,  with  this  tragedy 
enveloping  her,  the  dull  boom  of  a  can- 
non came  across  the  valley.  **  From 
Ducos,"  she  said.  **He  has  escaped. 
God  help  us  all ! "  And  she  turned  and 
groped  her  way  into  the  room  she  had 
left. 

She  felt  for  a  chair  and  sat  down.  She 
must  think  of  what  she  now  was.  She 
wondered  if  Carbourd  was  killed.  She 
listened,  and  thought  not,  since  there 
was  no  sound  without.  But  she  knew 
that  the  house  would  be  roused.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  her  hands.  Surely 
she  might  weep  a  little  for  herself — she 
who  had  been  so  troubled  for  others.  It 
is  strange,  but  she  thought  of  her  flowers 
and  birds,  and  wondered  how  she  should 
tend  them  ;  of  her  own  room  which  faced 
the  north — the  English  north  that  she 
loved  so  well  ;  of  her  horse,  and  marvelled 
if  he  would  know  that  she  could  not  see 
him  ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  widening  horizon 
of  pain,  spread  before  the  eyes  of  her  soul, 
in  which  her  father  and  another  moved. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  sat  there  for 
hours ;  it  was  in  reality  minutes  only. 
A  firm  step  and  the  opening  of  a  door 
roused  her.      She  did  not  turn  her  head 
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— what  need  ?  She  knew  the  step.  There 
was  almost  a  touch  of  ironical  smiling 
at  her  lips,  as  she  thought  how  she  must 
hear  and  feel  things  only,  in  the  future. 
A  voice  said  :  ''  Miss  Gorham — Marie, 
are  you  here  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  am  here." 

*'  I'll  strike  a  match  so  that  you  can  see 
I'm  not  a  bushranger.  There  has  been 
shooting  in  the  grounds.  Did  you  hear 
it  .^  " 

**  Yes.     A  soldier  firing  at  Carbourd." 

**  You  saw  him  ?  " 

**Yes.  He  could  not  find  the  Cave. 
1  directed  him.  Immediately  after  he 
vas  fired  upon." 

••  He  can't  have  been  hit.  There  are 
to  signs  of  him.  .  .  .  There,  that's 
ighter  and  better,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  ...    I  do  not  know." 

She  had  risen  but  she  did  not  turq 
owards  him.  He  came  nearer  to  her. 
The  enigmatical  tone  struck  him  strangely, 
3ut  he  could  find  nothing  less  common- 
place to  say  than,  **  You  don't  prefer  the 
exaggerated  gloaming,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  prefer  the  gloaming,  but 
why  should  not  one  be  patient  ?  " 

**  Be  patient !  "  he  repeated,  and  came 
nearer  still.     **  Are  you  hurt  or  angry  ?  " 

'*  I  am  hurt,  but  not  angry." 

'*  What  have  I  done  ? — or  is  it  I  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  you.  You  are  very  good 
and  noble.  It  is  nobody  but  God.  ...  I 
am  hurt,  because  He  is  angry,  perhaps." 

**TeIl  me  what  is  the  matter.  Look  at 
me."  He  faced  her  now — faced  her  eyes 
looking  blindly  straight  before  her. 

"  Murray  Farling,"  she  said,  and  she 
put  her  hand  out  slightly,  not  exactly  to 
him,  but  as  if  to  protect  him  from  the 
blow  which  she  herself  must  deal  :  **  I  am 
looking  at  you  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  so  strangely,  and  not  in 
my  eyes." 

'*  I  cannot  look  into  your  eyes,  because, 
Murray,  I  am  blind."  And  her  hand  went 
further  out  towards  him. 

He  took  it  silently  and  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom  as  he  saw  that  she  spoke  true  ; 
and  the  shadow  of  this  thing  fell  on  him. 
The  hand  held  to  his  breast  felt  how  he 
was  trembling  from  the  shock. 

**Sit  down,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
**and  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  do  not  hold 
my  hand  so,  or  I  cannot." 

And  sitting  there  face  to  face,  with 
deep  furrows  growing  in  his  countenance, 
and  a  quiet  sorrow  spreading  upon  her 
cheek  and  forehead,  she  told  the  story 
how,  since  her  childhood,  her  sight  had 


played  her  false  now  and  then,  and  within 
the  past  month,  had  grown  steadily  uncer- 
tain. **  And  now,"  she  said  at  last,  **  I  am 
blind.  ...  I  think  I  should  like  to  tell 
my  father — if  you  please.  Then  when  I 
have  seen  him  and  poor  Angers,  if  you 
would  come  again  !  There  is  work  to  be 
done.  I  hoped  it  would  be  finished  be- 
fore    this     came ;     but there,     good 

friend,  do  go  ;  I  will  sit  here  quietly." 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she 
heard  him  say,  **My  love,  my  love," 
very  softly,  as  he  rose  to  go  :  and  she 
smiled  sadly  to  herself.  She  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  thought,  not  bit- 
terly, not  listlessly,  but  deeply.  She 
wanted  to  consider  all  cheerfully  now  ; 
she  tried  to  do  so.  She  was  musing 
among  those  flying  perceptions,  those 
nebulous  facts  of  a  new  life,  experienced 
for  the  first  time  :  she  was  now  not  her- 
self as  she  had  been  :  another  woman  was 
born  ;  and  she  was  feeling  carefully  along 
the  unfamiliar  path  which  she  must  tread. 
She  was  not  glad  that  these  words  ran 
through  her  mind  continuously  at  first : 

"  A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and 
of  the  shadmv  of  death  without  any  order,  and 
where  the  light  is  darkness'* 

Her  brave  nature  rose  against  the 
moody  spirit  which  sought  to  take  pos- 
session of  her,  and  she  cried  out  in  her 
heart  valiantly  :  **  But  there  is  order, 
there  is  order.  I  shall /r^/ things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  I  think  I  could  tell  now 
what  was  true  and  what  was  false  in  man 
or  woman  ;  it  would  be  in  their  presence 
not  in  their  faces." 

She  stopped  speaking.  She  heard  foot- 
steps. Her  father  entered.  Murray 
Farling  had  done  his  task  gently,  but 
the  old  planter,  selfish  and  hard  as  he 
was,  loved  his  daughter  ;  and  the  meet- 
ing was  bitter  for  him.  The  prop  of  his 
pride  seemed  shaken  beyond  recovery. 
But  the  girl's  calm  comforted  them  all, 
and  poignancy  became  dull  pain.  Before 
parting  for  the  night  Marie  said  to 
Farling  ;  **  This  is  what  I  wish  you  to  do 
for  me  :  to  bring  over  two  of  your  horses 
to  Point  Assumption  on  the  river  ; — there 
is  a  glen  beyond  that  as  you  know,  and 
from  it  runs  the  steep  and  dangerous 
Brocken  Path  across  the  hills.  I  wish  you 
to  wait  there  until  Monsieur  Laflamme 
and  Carbourd  come  by  the  river — that  is 
their  only  chance.  If  they  get  across  the 
hills  they  can  easily  reach  the  sea.  I 
know  that  two  of  your  horses  have  been 
over  the  path  ;  they  are  sure-footed  ;  they 
would  know  it  in  the  night.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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**  It  is  so.  There  are  not  a  dozen  horses 
in  the  colony  that  could  be  trusted  on  it 
at  night,  but  mine  are  safe.  I  shall  do  all 
you  wish." 

She  put  out  both  her  hands  and  felt  for 
his  shoulders,  and  let  them  rest  there  for 
a  moment,  saying  :  **  I  ask  much,  and  I 
can  give  no  reward,  except  the  gratitude 
of  a  girl  who  would  rather  die  than  break 
a  promise.  It  isn't  much,  but  it  is  all 
that  is  worth  your  having.  Good-night. 
Good-bye  ! " 

**  Good-night.  Good-bye,"  he  gently 
replied  ;  but  he  said  something  beneath 
his  breath,  that  sounded  determined, 
devoted,  noble. 

The  next  morning  while  her  father  was 
gone  to  consult  the  chief  army-surgeon 
at  Noumea,  Marie  strolled  with  Angers 
in  the  grounds.  At  length  she  said : 
**  Angers,  take  me  to  the  river,  and  then 
on  down,  until  we  come  to  the  high  ' 
banks."  With  her  hand  on  Angers'  arm, 
and  in  her  face  that  passive  gentleness 
which  grows  so  sweetly  from  sightless 
eyes  till  it  covers  all  the  face,  they  passed 
slowly  towards  the  river.  When  they 
came  to  the  higher  banks  covered  with 
dense  scrub.  Angers  paused,  and  told 
Marie  where  they  were. 

**Find  me  the  she-oak  tree,"  the 
girl  said ;  **  there  is  only  one,  you 
know." 

**  Here  it  is,  my  dear.  There,  your 
hand  is  on  it  now." 

'*  Thank  you.  Wait  here.  Angers,  I 
shall  be  back  presently." 

**  But  oh,  my  dear " 

**  Please  do  as  I  say,  Angers,  and  do 
not  worry  :  "  and  the  girl  pushed  aside 
some  bushes,  and  was  lost  to  view.  She 
pressed  along  vigilantly  by  a  descending 
path,  until  her  feet  touched  rocky  ground. 
She  nodded  to  herself,  then  pressing 
between  two  bits  of  jutting  rock  at  her 
right,  immediately  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  a  cave,  hidden  completely  from  the 
river  and  from  the  barks  above.  At  the 
entrance,  for  which  she  felt,  she  paused 
and  said  aloud  :  **  Is  there  any  one  here  ?  " 
Something  clicked  far  within  the  cave. 
It  sounded  like  a  rifle.  Then  stealthy 
steps  were  heard,  and  a  voice  said  : 

**  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  " 

**  You  are  Carbourd  ?  " 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle,  as  you  see." 

**  You  escaped  safely  then  from  the  rifle- 
shot ?     Where  is  the  soldier  ?  " 

**  He  fell  into  the  river.  He  was 
drowned." 

**  You  are  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 


**  Yes,  he  stumbled  in  and  sank — on 
my  soul  !  " 

**You  mean  you  did  not  try  to  save 
him." 

**  He  lied  and  got  me  six  months  in 
irons  once  ;  he  called  down  on  my  back 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  a  year  ago  ; 
he  had  me  kept  on  bread  and  water,  and 
degraded  to  the  fourth  class,  where  I 
could  never  hear  from  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren— never  write  to  them.  I  lost  one 
eye  in  the  quarries  because  he  made  me 
stand  too  near  a  lighted  fuse " 

**  Poor  man!  poor  man!"  she  said. 
**You  found  the  food  I  left  here  for 
you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  God  bless  you  !  And  my  wife 
and  children  will  bless  you  too  if  I  see 
France  again." 

**  You  know  where  the  boat  is  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  know." 

**When  you  reach  Point  Assumption 
you  will  find  horses  there  to  take  you 
across  the  Brocken  Path.  Monsieur 
Laflamme  knows.  I  hope  that  you  will 
both  escape  ;  that  you  will  be  happy  in 
France  with  your  wife^  and  children,  and 
Monsieur  Laflamme  with  his  art." 

**  You  will  not  come  here  again  ?  " 

**No.  If  Monsieur  Laflamme  should 
not  arrive.  .  .  .  and  you  should  go  alone, 
leave  one  pair  of  oars  ;  then  I  shall  know. 
Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye,  mademoiselle.  A  thousand 
times  I  will  pray  for  you.  Ah,  f/ion  Dieu  ! 
take  care ! — you  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  tomb." 

She  stood  perfectly  still.  At  her  feet 
was  a  dark  excavation  where  was  the 
skeleton  of  Ovi  the  King.  This  was  the 
hidden  burial  place  of  the  modern 
Hiawatha  of  these  savage  islands,  un- 
known even  to  the  natives  themselves, 
and  kept  secret  with  a  half-superstitious 
reverence  by  Marie  Gorham,  who  had 
discovered  it  a  few  months  before. 

**  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said.  **  Please 
take  my  hand  and  set  me  right  at  the 
entrance." 

**Your  hand,  mademoiselle?  Mine  is 
so !     It  is  not  dark." 

**  It  is  dark  to  me,  for  I  am  blind." 

''  Blind  !  blind  !  Oh,  the  pitiful  thing  ! 
Since  when,  since  when,  mademoiselle?  '* 

**  Since  the  soldier  fired  on  you — the 
shock.   .   .   ." 

The  convict  knelt  at  her  feet.  **Ah, 
mademoiselle,  you  are  a  good  angel.  I 
shall  die  of  grief.  To  think — for  such  as 
me  !  " 

**  You  will  live  to  love  your  wife  and 
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children.  This  is  the  will  of  God  with 
me.  .  .  .  Am  I  in  the  path  now  ? — Ah, 
thank  you." 

**But,  Monsieur  Laflamme — this  will 
be  a  g^reat  sorrow  to  him." 

Twice  she  seemed  about  to  speak,  but 
nothing"  came  save  good-bye.  Then  she 
crept  cautiously  away  among  the  bushes 
and  along  the  narrow  path,  the  eyes  of 
the  convict  following  her.  She  had  done 
a  deed  which,  she  understood,  the  world 
would  blame  her  for  if  it  knew,  would  call 
culpable  or  foolishly  heroic ;  but  she 
smiled,  because  she  understood  also,  that 
the  spotless  heart  and  perfect  mind  cast 
out  fear,  and  are  safe  among  the  lions. 

At  this  time  Rive  Laflamme  was  stealing 
watchfully  through  the  tropical  scrub, 
where  hanging  vines  tore  his  hands,  and 
the  sickening  perfume  of  jungle  flowers 
overcame  him  more  than  the  hard  journey 
which  he  had  undergone  during  the  past 
twelve  hours. 

Several  times  he  had  been  within  voice 
of  his  pursuers,  and  once  a  Kanaka  scout 
passed  close  to  him.  He  had  had  nothing 
to  eat,  he  had  had  no  sleep,  he  suffered 
from  a  wound  in  his  neck  caused  by  the 
broken  protruding  branch  of  a  tree  ;  but 
he  had  courage,  and  he  was  struggling 
for  liberty — a  tolerably  sweet  thing  when 
one  hasn't  it.  He  found  the  Cave  at  last, 
and  with  far  greater  ease  than  Carbourd 
had  done,  because  he  knew  the  ground 
better,  and  his  instinct  was  keener.  His 
greeting  to  Carbourd  was  nonchalantly 
cordial : 

**  Well  you  see,  comrade,  King  Ovi's 
Cave  is  a  reality." 

**Yes,  so." 

**  I  saw  the  boat.  It  is  safe.  The 
horses  ?     What  do  vou  know  ?  " 

**The  horses  also  will  be  at  Point 
Assumption  to-night." 

**  Then  we  go  to-night.  We  shall  have 
to  run  the  chances  of  rifles  along  the 
shore  at  a  range  something  short,  but  we 
have  done  that  before,  at  the  Barricades 
eh,  Carbourd  ?  " 

**  At  the  Barricades.  ...  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  cannot  take  Citizen  Louise  Michel 
with  us." 

**  Yes,  a  pity,  but  her  time  will  come." 

'*She  has  no  children  crying  and  starv- 
ing at  home  like " 

**Like  yours,  Carbourd,  Hke  yours. 
Well,  I  am  starving  here.  Give  me 
something  to  eat,  ,  .  ,  Ah,  that  is  good 
— excellent !  What  more  can  we  want 
but  freedom  !  —Till  the  darkness  c  '^ 
tyranny  be  overpast,— overpastj  eh  ?  " 


This  speech  brought  another  weighty 
matter  to  Carbourd's  mind.     He  said  : 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you, 
but " 

**Now,  Carbourd,  what  is  the  matter? 
faugh  !  this  place  smells  musty.  What's 
that? — a  tomb?  ....  Speak  out.  Citizen 
Carbourd." 

**  It  is  this  :  Mademoiselle  Gorham  is 
blind."  And  then  Carbourd  told  the  story 
with  a  great  anxiety  in  his  words. 

**The  poor  mademoiselle!  is  it  so? 
A  thousand  pities.  So  kind,  so  young, 
so  beautiful.  Ah,  I  am  distressed,  and 
I  finished  her  portrait  yesterday.  Yes, 
I  remember  her  eyes  looked  too  bright, 
and  then  again  too  dull ;  but  I  thought 
that  it  was  excitement,  and  so — that !  " 

Rive  Laflamme's  regret  was  real  enough 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but,  in  sincerity 
and  value,  it  was  chasms  below  that  of 
Murray  Farling,  who,  even  now,  was 
getting  two  horses  ready  to  give  the 
Frenchmen  their  chance. 

After  a  pause  Laflamme  said  :  **  She 
will  not  come  here  again,  Carbourd? 
No?  Ah,  well,  perhaps  it  is  better  so; 
but  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  my 
thanks  to  her.     She  is  so  kind  !  " 

That  night  Marie  Gorham  sat  by  the 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  with  the  light 
burning,  and  Angers  asleep  in  a  chair 
beside  her, — sat  till  long  after  midnight, 
in  the  thought  that  Laflamme,  if  he  had 
reached  the  Cave,  would,  perhaps,  dare 
something  to  see  her  and  bid  her  good- 
bye. She  would  of  course  have  told  him 
not  to  come,  but  he  was  chivalrous,  and 
then  her  blindness  would  touch  him.  .  .  . 
Yet  as  the  hours  went  by  the  thought 
came  :  was  he,  was  he  so  chivalrous  ? 
was  he  altogether  true  ?  .  .  .  He  did  not 
come.  The  next  morning  Angers  took  her 
to  where  the  boat  had  been,  but  it  was 
gone,  and  no  oars  were  left  behind.  So 
both  had  sought  escape  in  it. 

She  went  to  the  Cave.  She  took  Angers 
with  her  now.  Upon  the  wall  a  paper 
was  found.  It  was  a  note  from  Rive 
Laflamme.  She  asked  Angers  to  give  it 
to  her  without  reading  it.  She  put  it  in 
her  pocket  and  kept  it  there  until  she 
should  see  Murray  Farling.  He  should 
read  it  to  her.  And  she  said  sometimes 
as  she  felt  the  letter  in  her  pocket :  **  He 
loved  me.  It  was  the  least  that  I  could 
do.  I  am  so  glad."  Yet  she  was  not 
altogether  glad  either,  and  disturbing 
thoughts  crossed  the  parallels  of  her 
pleasure. 

It  was  the  Governor  and  Madame  Sol'' 
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who  first  brought  news  of  the  complete 
escape  of  the  prisoners.  They  had  fled 
across  the  hills  by  the  Brocken  Path, 
and  though  pursued  after  getting  across, 
reached  the  coast,  and  were  taken  aboard 
the  Farroquet^  which  sailed  away  with 
them.  It  is  probable  that  Marie's  visitors 
had  their  suspicions  regarding  the  escape, 
but  they  were  gentle,  and  did  not  make 
her  uncomfortable.  The  fact  is,  the  pity 
of  the  Governor  and  his  wife  was  very 
acute,  and  the  cause  of  its  special  acute- 
niess  the  Governor  made  known,  shortly 
after,  to  Murray  Farling.  But  just  now 
they  were  most  concerned  for  the  girl's 
physical  misfortune.  Madame  Solde 
saidrto  her:  **My  poor  Marie — does  it 
feel  so  dreadful,  so  dark  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,  it  is  not  so  bad.  There 
are  many  things  which  one  does  not 
wish  to  see,  and  one  is  spared  that." 

**  But  you  will  see  again.  When  you  go 
to  England,  to  great  physicians  there." 

"Then  I  should  have  three  lives, 
madame :  when  I  could  see,  when  sight 
died,  and  when  sight  was  born  again. 
How  wise  I  should  be  !  " 

They  left  her  sadly,  and  after  a  time 
she  heard  footsteps  that  she  knew.  She 
came  forward  and  greeted  Murray 
Farling. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  **  all  has  been  success- 
ful, I  know  ;  and  you  were  so  good." 

**  Yes,  they  are  safe  upon  the  seas," 
he  gently  replied ;  and  he  kissed  her 
hand. 

**  Now  you  will  read  this  letter  for  me. 
Monsieur  Laflamme  left  it  behind  in  the 
Cave." 

With  a  pang  he  took  it,  and  read 
thus  : — 

"Dear  Friend, — My  grief  for  your 
misfortune  is  inexpressible.  If  it  were 
possible  I  should  say  so  in  person,  but 
there  is  danger  and  we  must  fly  at  once. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  in  full  gratitude 
when  I  am  in  safety.  ...  I  owe  you 
so  many  thanks,  as  I  give  you  so  much 
of  devotion  ....  But  there  is  the  future 
for  all.  .  .  .  Mademoiselle,  I  kiss  your 
hand. 

**  Always  yours, 

"Rive  Laflamme." 

"  Murray  !  "  she  said  sadly  wheo.h^  had 
iinished. 


He  started  at  the  word:  **Yes,  yes, 
Marie." 

"  I  seem  to  have  new  knowledge  of 
things,  now  that  I  am  blind.  I  think 
that  letter  is  not  altogether  real,  though 
it  has  gratitude.  But  you  would  have 
done  it  diff'erently.  You  see,  that  was  his 
way  of  saying — good-bye." 

What  Murray  Farling  thought,  what  he 
knew  from  the  Governor,  whom  he  had 
met  on  his  way  to  Pascal  House,  he  dared 
not  say.     He  was  silent. 

She  continued  :  "  I  could  not  bear  that 
one  who  was  innocent  of  any  real  crime, 
and  who  was  a  great  artist,  and  who 
believed  himself  to  be  a  patriot,  should 
suffer  so  here.  When  he  asked  me  I 
helped  him.  Yet  I  suppose  I  was  self- 
ish, wasn't  I  ? — it  was  because  he  loved 


me. 


f» 


Murray  Farling  spoke  breathlessly : 
"  And  because — you  loved  him,  Marie?  " 

Her  head  was  lifted  quickly,  as  though 
she  saw,  and  was  looking  him  in  the 
eyes.  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  she  cried,  "  I 
never  loved  him.  I  was  deeply  sorry  for 
him — that  was  all." 

"  Marie,  Marie,"  he  said  very  gently, 
while  she  shook  her  head  a  little  piti- 
fully, "  did  you  love  any  one  else  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  space  and  then  she 
said  :  "  Yes, — Oh,  Murray,  \  am  so  sorry 
for  your  sake  that  I  am  blind,  and  cannot 
marry  you." 

"But,  my  darling,  you  shall  not  always 
be  blind,  you  shall  see  again,  I  hope. 
And  you  shall  marry  me  also. — As  if — oh, 
Marie !  as  if  one's  love  could  live  but  bv 
the  sight  of  the  eyes  !  " 

"Poor  brave  Murray  I  ....  Blind,  \ 
could  not  marry  you.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  you." 

He  smiled  with  a  happy  hopeful  deter- 
mination :     "  But     if    you     should     see 
again  ?  " 
;     "Oh,  then,  dear.   ..." 

And  she  married  him,  and  in  time  her 
sight  returned,  though  not  completely. 
And  Murray  Farling  never  told  her,  as 
the  Governor  had  told  him,  that  Rive 
Laflamme,  when  he  was  in  New  Cale- 
donia, had  a  wife  in  Paris  :  and  he  is  man 
enough  to  hope  that  she  may  never 
know. 

But  he  has  to  this  hour  a  profound 
regret  that  duels  are  out  of  fashion 
gmotjg  Englishmen. 


Jum^hn 
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lERTAINLY,"  replied  Miss 
Marsden  to  my  request  for 
information  about  herself 
and  her  work  in  Siberia,  **  I 
will  g'ladly  tell  you  anything 
and  everything,  and  bring  you  all  the 
official  documents  which  verify  the  state- 
ments. I  want  all  England  to  be  interested 
in  my  lepers.  The  first  leper  I  saw  was 
when  nursing  the  Russian  soldiers  in 
the  Turkish  war  in  1878,  and  then  and 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  my  life 
to  them- " 

**  But  you  were  very  young  at  that 
time?" 

**  Ves,  1  was  only  eighteen ;  and 
was  scarcely  old  enough  to  start  on 
leper  w^ork  ;  besides,  my  mother  did 
not  wish  me  to  go  just  then,  so  I 
waited  till  she  died.  Alas  !  we  have 
consumption  in  our  family.  I  have  only 
one  brother  left,  and  he  is  now  in  New 
Zealand.  In  March  1890  I  was  presented 
to  the  Queen,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  Princess  of  Wales  sent  for  me  and 
herself  wrote  a  letter  explaining  my  mis- 
sion to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
received  me  most  graciously,  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  assist,  and  asked 
me  to  write  and  tell  her  all  about  the  lepers 
— a.  privilege  which  I  have  gladly  availed 
myself  of  through  the  Countess  Alex- 
andrine Tolstoi,  who  has  throughout  my 
work  in  Russia  been  my  warmest  friend 
and  advocate.  Without  these  credentials 
I  could  not  have  hoped  for  an  audience  of 
the  Empress,  and  without  the  Empresses 
intervention  I  feel  certain  I  could  never 
have  overcome  the  official  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  my  reaching  the  lepers. 
To  Her  Imperial  Majesty  1  owe  every- 
thingy  and  for  whatever  I  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  I  have  to  thank  her,  and  her 
alone.  I  carry  her  picture  with  me  every- 
where, and  hundreds  of  poor  prisoners 
have  kissed  it  and  blessed  her.  See  !  here 
it  is,"  she  said,  producing  a  well-worn 
frame  containing  a  signed  portrait  of 
the  Empress." 

[The  sympathy  taken  by  her  Imperial 
Majesty  in  the  lepers  is  officially  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  testimonial 
Miss  Marsden  received  from  the  Countess 
Tolstoi  : — 

Our  august  Sovereign  herself  has  deigned  to 
give  Miss  Marsden  proofs  of  her  sympathy, 
receiving  her  several  times,  and  being  deeply 
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touched  by  her  Christian  devotion  she  had  the 
kindness  to  grant  her  her  protection  and  to 
help  her  to  accomplish  her  journey  in  Siberia. 
The  immense  difficulties  Miss  Marsden  has 
overcome  has  only  deepened  her  zeal  for 
her  cause,  for  which  she  would  willingly  give 
her  life,  as  she  has  already  given  her  health. 

May  all  generous  souls  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  such  sacrifices  unite  with  us  in  ask- 
ing God  to  bless  this  work  and  the  one  who 
has  consecrated  herself  to  it. 

Countess  A.  Tolstoi, 
Lady  of  Honour  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  of  Russia. 
Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg, 
Afay  13/^,  1892.] 

^*  But  I  did  not  start  for  Siberia  all  at 
once.  I  travelled  about  Europe  for  sev- 
eral months,  spending*  some  time  at  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  Holy  Land  with 
a  view  to  studying"  leprosy  wherever  1 
found  it.  It  was  not  till  January  that 
I  left  Moscow  for  Yakutsk.  On  my 
way  I  visited  all  the  prisons,  the  efaps — 
/>.  halting-  places — vagabond  houses,  hos- 
pitals, and  military  hospitals.  Some  of 
these  places  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  but 
throughout  Siberia  the  Government  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  improve  matters,  and 
I  expect  to  see  great  alterations  when  I 
return.  The  Tomsk  prisons  are  being 
rebuilt,  the  Krasnoyarsk  prison  is  even 
comfortable,  and  the  sarhe  may  be  said  of 
Omsk,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk." 

**How  far  is  it  from  Moscow  to  the 
leper  settlement  ?  '* 

**  About  7,000  miles." 

**  So  then  you  had  to  travel  14,000  miles 
altogether  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Marsden.  **  It  was 
a  terrible  journey,  but  so  long  as  I 
reached  the  lepers  I  did  not  care  what 
hardships  I  went  through.  But  I  must 
tell  you  about  the  journey.  The  first  few 
hundred  miles  we  went  by  train,  then  we 
had  to  take  to  sleighs  and  tarantas  (a  kind 
of  cart  without  springs)  dragged  by  horses 
over  the  frozen  snow.  The  jolting  was  very 
bad  at  times.  Then  came  a  very  trying 
2,000  miles  on  the  river  Lena.  For  three 
weeks  I  lived  on  board  a  cargo  barge  with 
five  or  six  men  for  companions,  but  as  I 
did  not  know  their  language  I  could  not 
converse  with  them.  Professor  Tchersky, 
the  explorer,  was  going  down  the  river  in 
another  barge.  Part  of  the  time  his  barge 
was  tied  to  mine,  and  as  he  spoke  French 
I  was  able  to  talk  with  him  sometimes — a 
privilege  I   much    enjoyed.      In  the   day- 
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time  I  used  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  deck, 
which  was  crowded  with  cargo ;  while 
at  night  I  slept  on  some  bales  of  cloth 
sacking  which  we  were  taking  up  to 
Yakutsk  ;  that  is  to  say  I  slept  as  well  as 
I  could,  seeing  that  the  barge  being  new 
was  very  damp  and  tenanted  by  beetles  and 
slugs,  which  used  to  creep  over  me  and 
cause  me  to  wake  up  pretty  often.  Such  un- 
pleasant awakenings  at  first  did  away  with 
any  wish  to  lie  down  again,  but  afterwards 
I  became  used  to  the  interruptions. 

**The  river  Lena  is  broad,  rapid,  and 
dangerous,  at  times  almost  a  torrent. 
We  travelled  with  the  current  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  by  way  of  increasing 
the  vessel's  speed  the  master  used  to  let 
down  a  sail  stretched  on  a  frame  over  the 
bow.  When  we  wished  to  stop  the 
barge  was  steered  for  the  bank,  and  some 
of  the  crew  would  jump  out  with  a  rope, 
which  they  fastened  round  anything  they 
could  find.  Five  or  six  barges  used  to 
be  moored  at  a  station  in  this  way,  and 
woe  betide  the  lower  barges  if  one  above 
broke  loose  ;  a  collision  was  almost 
certain,  and  possibly  a  wreck. 

**At  last  I  reached  Yakutsk,  tired, 
stiff,  and  dirty,  as  of  course  all  the  time 
I  was  on  board  I  could  not  undress,  much 
less  have  a  bath.  Here  I  was  told  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  get  to 
Viluisk,  or  to  reach  the  lepers,  who 
were  hidden  far  away  in  impassable 
woods  far  up  the  interior,  whilst  their 
condition  was  so  deplorable  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  help  them.  However, 
the  authorities  were  very  kind,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  assist  me,  and  on  June 
22,  1891,  I  began  my  long  ride  of  2,000 
miles  through  the  forests.  The  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  Petroff,  a  police  official, 
and  fifteen  Yakuts." 

**  But  did  you  not  get  very  tired  ?  " 
**Yes!  never  having  ridden  before, 
the  wooden  saddle  was  very  trying,  and 
the  jerky  movements  of  the  unbroken 
horse  gave  me  great  pain  at  times. 
Sometimes,  without  a  moment*s  warn- 
ing, he  would  sink  up  to  his  middle, 
and  then  one  had  to  hold  on  as  best  one 
could  till  he  dragged  himself  out  again. 
It  was  all  marshland  and  forests,  and 
after  going  through  marshes  for  days 
my  body  ached  all  over,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  was  lifted  on  and  off  my 
horse.  Then  there  were  the  branches  of 
the  trees  to  look  out  for." 

**  How  far  did  you  travel  each  day  ?  " 
**  The  first  day  we  did  five  versis  (three 
and  a  half  miles),  the  second  fifteen  (ten 


miles),  the  third  twenty  (thirteen  and  a  half 
miles),  and  afterwards  we  often  did  about 
one  hundred  versts  (66  miles).  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  were  compelled  to  travel  by 
night,  as  the  horse  flies  prevented  our 
moving  by  day,  and  the  heat  was  almost 
tropical.  I  slept  in  a  tent  which  the  men 
pitched  for  me  after  the  night's  journey 
was  over.  We  halted  at  the  post  stations, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  the 
yourtasy  /.<?.  huts,  as  they  were  full  of  ver- 
min, and  cows  and  calves  were  herded  in 
the  same  yourta  where  human  beings  were 
supposed  to  sleep.'* 

*  *  Did  you  see  any  bears  or  wolves  ?  " 

*  *  Yes,  several  times.  We  always  had  to 
light  fires  round  the  encampment  to  keep 
them  off  while  we  slept,  and  at  times  we 
used  to  shake  a  large  box  filled  with  stones 
to  frighten  them  away. 

••Arrived  at  Viluisk,.  I  found  the  com- 
munity had  heard  of  my  coming,  and  felt 
so  grateful  and  pleased  that,  as  you  may 
see  in  this  official  Russian  document  which 
I  hold,  they  had  cleared  a  path  through  the 
forest  of  1,500  versts  ;  they  had  even  built 
little  bridges  over  the  more  dangerous 
marshes,  but  to  do  this  work  they  had  to 
put  aside  their  agricultural  work  for  the 
summer.  I  did  not  stay  long  at  Viluisk, 
but  pushed  on  for  the  forest.  This  stage 
I  took  thirty  men  with  me,  as  each  tribe  has 
its  own  leper ^t7//rA75,  and  caste  is  kept  up 
even  among  the  lepers.  We  suffered  much 
inconvenience  from  want  of  fresh  water 
during  this  part  of  the  journey,  «nd  often 
had  to  drink  the  water  from  the  ponds 
where  the  lepers  bathed. 

**  Soon  after  entering  the  forest  I  noticed 
something  moving  between  the  trees.  It 
was  a  leper  boy.  I  at  once  dismounted 
and  walked  towards  him,  but  the  poor 
child  kept  moving  backwards,  thinking  I 
was  frightened  at  his  disease  ;  and  as  I 
could  not  speak  his  language,  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  him  understand  that  I 
wished  to  talk  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. I  found  that  the  community  had 
adjudged  him  a  leper,  and  ordered  him  to 
live  alone  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  So 
great  is  the  fear  of  lepers,  that  if  it  is 
decided  that  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  has 
the  disease,  they  are  at  once  sent  into  the 
forest  to  live  apart  for  ever.  Even  the  chil- 
dren of  lepers  arc  sent  to  join  their 
parents." 

*'  What  sort  of  places  are  the  leper 
yourias  /  " 

**  Often  they  are  not  more  than  eighteen 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  in- 
mates have  to  sleep  on  benches  along  the 
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walls  without  any  mattresses.  Sometimes 
Xheyaurtas  are  crowded,  having  as  many  as 
twelve  persons  in  them,  besides  cows  and 
calves.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  live 
together  more  like  animals  than  human 
beings." 

"  How  are  they  clothed?  " 

"Their  only  clothes  are  old  worn-out 
sheepskins  which  are  given  them  by  the 
healthy  Yakuts.  At  one  yourta  I  found 
some  men  with  scarcely  any  covering  ; 
in  another  I  saw  a  man  and  woman  and 
two  children  almost  naked. 

**In  some  cases  they  live  quite  alone. 
One  woman  I  saw  had  been  already 
isolated  for  four  years,  and  would  have  to 
live  by  herself  till  she  died.  Her  only 
exercise  in  winter  was  to  drag  her  body 
along  the  snow  as  best  she  could,  since 
she  was  not  able  to  walk,  to  fetch  the  food 
which  w^as  taken  to  her  by  her  husband 
and  left  several  yards  from  her  hovel. 
She  told  me  that  if  she  had  strength  she 
kindled  a  fire,  but  as  she  appeared  very 
weak,  I  do  not  suppose  she  often  indulged 
in  that  luxury." 

**  Then  the  Yakuts  are  very  much  afraid 
of  the  lepers  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  they  think  that  leprosy  is  the 
disease  of  the  devil  and  that  all  lepers  are 
*  possessed.*  Therefore  they  isolate  them. 
I  saw  a  woman  leper  who  was  thus 
isolated.  She  could  get  scarcely  anything 
to  eat,  so  she  used  to  go  by  night  to  the 
dwellings  of  her  healthy  kinswomen  and 
steal  what  she  could.  She  was  caught, 
and  the  community  ordered  all  her  clothes 
to  be  taken  away  from  her  so  as  to  prevent 
her  leaving  the  yourta.  But  being  very 
hungry,  she  ventured  out  without  clothes 
into  the  intense  cold,  and  was  soon  frozen 
to  death." 

*•  How  are  the  lepers  fed  ?  " 

**  Their  relations  look  after  them  to  a 
certain  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  bring 
food  to  them  every  week  ;  but  sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  them  is  so  great 
that  any  regularity  is  abandoned." 

**  How  do  they  dispose  of  their  dead  ?  " 

**The  lepers  dig  their  own  graves  in 
the  summer,  as  the  ground  is  too  hard  in 
the  winter.  When  a  leper  dies  he  must 
be  buried  by  his  unfortunate  companions. 
By  the  law  of  Russia  every  corpse  has  to 
remain  unburied  for  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  one  of  the  lepers  crawls 
out  to  bring  in  the  coffin  which  has  been 
left  near  at  hand  ;  then  the  lepers  place 
the  body  in  the  coffin,  and,  carrying  it  out 
to  the  grave,  bury  it  as  best  they  can." 

'*  And  what  do  you  hope  to  do  with 
these  outcasts  ?  " 


*'  I  hope  to  bring  them  together  and 
show  them  that  they  are  as  much  God's 
people  as  we  are,  and  that  there  are  some 
who  care  for  them.  For  this  purpose  I  hope 
to  found  a  colony,  or  a  series  of  colonies,  in 
Northern  Siberia." 

**  The  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Csesaravitch,  and  many  Russian  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  already  helped  me. 
The  Society  of  Arts  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  Russian  of  my  experiences 
which  they  expect  will  bring  In  ;^i,ooo, 
and  I  hope  the  sale  of  my  book,  which  will 
be  brought  out  in  a  few  days  simultane- 
ously in  England,  America,  and  France, 
and  of  my  photograph,  which  can  be 
bought  at  the  office  of  the  Nursing  Records 
376  Strand,  will  further  assist  the  cause." 

**  Are  you  returning  to  Siberia  ?  " 

*  *  Yes.  I  could  not  live  without  finishing 
mv  work.  I  start  in  a  short  time  for 
America,  there  I  shall  lecture  and  try 
and  get  together  more  funds.  Returning 
some  time  next  year  to  Kamtchatka,  and 
work  my  way  up  to  Yakutsk  that  way, 
to  find  more  lepers." 

**  But  do  you  not  find  opposition  from 
the  Greek  Church  ?  " 

**On  the  contrary,  neither  the  Greek 
Church  nor  the  Catholics  oppose  me. 
We  are  all  one.  Here  are  some  letters, 
one  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Yakutsk  and 
Viluisk  gave  me  just  before  I  left  "  : — 

Dear  Madam, — Moved  by  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity  for  the  poor  lepers  of  the  Yakutsk 
Government,  you  have  accomplished  an  unpar- 
alleled deed  of  charity  by  coming  to  visit  them 
from  England  and  St.  Petersburg,  so  as  to  see 
their  sad  condition  and  at  once  take  measures 
to  alleviate  their  fate.  By  God's  help  you  have 
already  accomplished  this  journey,  having  visited 
the  Viluisk  District,  overcoming  unheard  of 
obstacles  along  the  road,  what  with  the  dangers, 
your  own  health,  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  riding 
on  horseback  for  over  3,000  versis,  and  the 
frightful  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  you  came 
to  them  with  your  fellow-travellers  like  angels 
from  heaven  to  comfort  them.  By  your  true 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow,  your  material  help  in 
their  need,  and  by  the  promise  of  building  them 
a  refuge,  you  have  raised  their  fallen  spirits  with 
the  hope  of  a  better  and  a  brighter  future.  I  feel 
bound  to  send  you  this,  my  pastoral  letter,  dear 
Madam,  as  arl  expression  of  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  your  self-sacrificing  work  of  Christian 
love,  praying  for  God's  blessing  to  rest  on  the 
beginning  of  this  your  good  work  ;  may  He  con- 
tinue to  bless  it,  and  thus  help  you  to  carry  out 
your  good  intentions  of  establishing  a  refuge 
for  the  lepers. 

Humbly  yours, 

Meletie, 
Bishop  of  Yakutsk  and  Viluisk. 

Yakutsk,  August  1891. 
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wards Dows'  Folly 

periment  was  locally 

called^although  he 
had  not  abated  his 
romantic  enthusiasm 
not  sorry  that  he  was 
r  a  practical  pretext. 
jw  to  seek  out  Miss 
ntent    of 


in  the  least,  he  wj 

able  to  visit  it  um 
It  was  rather  late  noi 
Sally  Dows  with  thi 
bringing  her  a  letter  from  an  admirer 
who  had  been  dead  three  years,  and  whose 
memory  she  had  probably  buried.  Neither 
was  it  tactful  to  recall  a  sentiment  which 
might  have  been  a  weakness  of  which  she 
was  ashamed.  Yet,  clear-headed  and 
logical  as  Courtland  was  in  his  ordinary 
affairs,  he  was  nevertheless  not  entirely 
free  from  that  peculiar  superstition  which 
surrounds    every    man's    romance.       He 


believed  there  was 
a  mere  coincidence  ir 
finding  himself  in  sui 
ditions  for  making  her  : 
rest — if    there 


nething  more  than 

his    unexpectedly 

:h  favourable  con- 

icquaintance.     For 

any    rest- 


would  simply  trust  to  fate.  And 
believing  himself  a  cool,  sagacious 
reasoner,  but  being  actually,  as  far  as 
Miss  Dows  was  concerned,  as  blind, 
fatuous  and  unreasoning  as  any  of  her 
previous  admirers,  he  rode  complacently 
forward  until  he  reached  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  Dows'  plantation. 

Here  a  bettei  -ke.pl  roadway  and  fence, 


whose  careful  repair  would  have  delighted 
Drummond,  seemed  to  augur  well  for 
the  new  enterprise.  Presently,  even  the 
old-fashioned  local  form  of  the  fence,  a 
slanting  zigzag,  gave  way  tn  the  more 
direct  line  of  post  and  rail  in  the  northern 
fashion.  Beyond  it  presently  appeared 
a  long  low  frontage  of  modern  buildings 
which  to  Courtland's  surprise  were  entirely 
new  in  structure  and  design.  There  was 
no  reminiscence  of  the  usual  southern 
porticoed  gable  or  columned  veranda. 
Yet  it  was  not  northern  either.  The 
factory-like  outline  of  facade  was  partly 
hidden  in  Cherokee  rose    and  jessamine, 

A  long  roofed  gallery  connected  the 
buildings  and  became  a  veranda  to  one. 
A  broad,  well  rolled  grave!  drive  led  from 
the  open  gate  to  the  newest  building, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  office  ;  a  smaller 
path  diverged  from  it  to  the  corner  house, 
which,  despite  its  severe  simplicity,  had 
a  more  residential  appearance.  Unlike 
Reed's  house  there  were  no  lounging 
servants  or  field  hands  to  be  seen  ;  they 
were  evidently  attending  to  their  re- 
spective duties.  Dismounting,  Courtland 
tied  his  horse  to  a  post  at  the  office  door 
and  took  the  smaller  path  to  the  corner 
house. 

The  door  was  open  to  the  fragrant 
afternoon  breeze  wafted  through  the 
rose  and  jessamine.  So  also  was  a  side 
door  opening  from  the  hall  into  a  long 
parlour  or  sitting  room  that  ran  the  whole 
width  of  the  house.  Courtland  entered 
it.  It  was  prettily  furnished,  but  every- 
thing had  the  air  of  freshness  and  of 
being   uncharacteristically  new.      It    was 
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emptv,  but  a  faint  hammering'  was  audible 
on  the  rear  wail  of  the  house,  through  the 
two  open  French  windows  at  the  back, 
curtained  with  trailing  vines  which  gave 
upon    a    sunlit    courtyard.  Courtland 

walked  to  the  window.  Just  before  it,  on 
the  g'round,  stood  a  small  light  ladder, 
which  he  gently  put  aside  to  gain  a  better 
view  of  tha  courtyard  as  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  stepped  out  of  the  open  window. 


In  this  attitude  he  suddenly  felt  his 
hat  tipped  from  his  head,  followed  almost 
instantaneously  by  a  falling  slipper,  and 
the  distinct  impression  of  a  very  small 
foot  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  An  inde- 
scribable sensation  passed  over  him.  He 
hurriedly  stepped  back  in  the  room,  just 
as  a  small  striped'Stockinged  foot  was 
as  hastily  drawn  up  above  the  top  of 
the  window  with  the  feminine  exclama- 
tion :     "  Good  gracious  me  !  " 

Lingering  for  an  instant,  only  to  assure 
himself  that  the  fair  speaker  had  secured 

her  foothold   and  was  in  no    danger    of      de  languages,  or  paintin' in  oil  and  watah 
falling,    Courtland    snatched    up    his    hat      colours,   o'  givin'  audiences    to  ofiisha' — 


which  had  providentially  fallen  inside  the 
room,  and  retreated  ingloriously  to  the 
other  end  of  the  parlour.  The  voice  came 
again  from  the  window !  struck  him 
as  being  very  sweet  and  clear. 
"Sophy,  is  that_>'cn/" 
Courtland  discreetly  retired  to  the 
hall.  To  his  great  relief  a  voice  from 
the  outside  answered:  "Whar,  Miss 
Sally?" 

"  What  did  you  move 
the  ladder  for  i*  You  might 
have  killed  me," 

"To'  God,  Miss  Sally. 
!  didn't  move  no  ladder  !  " 
"  Don't  tell  me,  but  go 
down  and  get  my  slipper. 
And  bring  up  some  more 
nails." 

Courtland  waited  silent- 
ly in  the  hall.  In  a  few 
moments  he  heard  a  heavy 
footstep  outside  the  rear 
window.  This  was  his 
opportunity.  Re-entering 
the  parlour  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  he  con- 
fronted a  tall  negro  girl 
who  was  passing  through 
the  room  carrying  a  tiny 
slipper  in  her  hand.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,"  he  said  politely, 
"but  I  could  not  find  any 

Miss  Dows  at  home  ?  " 

The  girl  instantly  whip- 
ped the  slipper  behind 
her,  "  Is  yo'  wantin' 
Mi.ss  Mirandy  Dows,"  she 
asked  with  great  dignity, 
"  oah  Miss  Sally  Dows — 
her  niece?  Miss  Mirandy's 
bin  gone  to  Atalanta  for  a 
week." 

"  I  have  a  letter  for 
Miss  Miranda,  but  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  Miss  Sally  Dows  will 
receive  me,"  returned  Courtland  hand- 
ing the  letter  and  his  card  to  the  girl. 
She  received  it  with  a  still  greater 
accessof  dignity  and  marked  deliberation. 
"  It's  clean  gone  outer  my  mind,  sah,  ef 
Miss  Sally  is  in  de  resumption  of  visitahs 
at  dis  houah.  Infac',  .sah, "she  continued 
with  intensified  gravity  and  an  exaggera- 
tion of  thoughtfulness  as  the  sounds  of 
Miss  Sally's  hammering  came  shamelessly 
from  the  wall,  "I  doahn  know  exac'ly 
■i  she's  engaged  playin'  de  harp,  practisin' 
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from  de  Court  House.  It  might  be  de 
houah  for  de  one  or  de  oddi?r.  But  I'll 
communicate  wid  her,  sah,  in  the  budwoh 
on  de  uppah  flo'."  She  backed  dexter- 
ously, so  as  to  keep  the  slipper  behind 
her,  but  with  no  diminution  of  dignity, 
out  of  a  side  door.  In  another  moment 
the  hammering  ceased,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  rapid  whispering  without  ;  a  few 
tmy  twigs  and  leaves  slowl)  rustled  to 
the  ground  and  then  there  was  complete 
silence  He  \entured  to  walk  to  the 
fateful  wmdow  again 

Pre=entlj  he  heard 
a  faint  rustle  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room 
and  he  turned  A 
sudden  tremulous 
ness  swept  along  his 
pulses  and  then  they 
seemed  to  pause  he 
drew  a  deep  breath 
that  wai  almost  a 
sigh,  and  remained 
motionless 

He  had  no  precon 
ceived  idea  of  falling 
in  love  with  Miss 
Sallj  at  first  sight 
nor  had  he  dreamed 
such  a  thing  possible 

Even  the  girlish 
face  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  locket  al 
though  It  had  stirred 
him  with  a  singular 
emotion  hadnotsug 
gested  that  \nd  the 
ideal  he  had  evolved 
from  It  was  never  a 
potent  presence  But 
the  exquisitely  pretty 
face  and  figure  before 
him,  although  it 
might  have  been  painted  from  his  own 
fancy  of  her,  was  still  something  more 
and  something  unexpected.  All  that 
had  gone  before  had  never  prepared 
him  for  the  beautiful  girl  that  now 
stood  there.  It  was  a  poor  explanation 
to  say  that  Miss  Sally  was  four  or  five 
years  older  than  her  picture,  and  that 
later  experiences,  enlarged  capacity,  a 
different  life,  and  new  ambition,  had 
impressed  her  youthful  face  with  a  refined 
mobility.  It  was  a  weird  fancy  to  imagine 
that  the  blood  of  those  who  had  died  for 
her  had  in  some  vague,  mysterious  way 
imparted  an  actual  fascination  to  her  and 
he  dismissed  it.  But  even  the  most 
familiar  spectator  like  Sophy,  could  see 


that  Miss  Sally  had  the  softest  pink 
complexion,  the  silkiest  hair,  that  looked 
as  the  floss  of  the  Indian  corn  might 
look  if  curled,  or  golden  spider  threads 
if  materialised,  and  eyes  that  were  in 
bright  grey  harmony  with  both  ;  that  the 
frock  of  India  muslin,  albeit  home  made 
fitted  her  figure  perfectly — from  the  azure 
bows  on  her  shoulders  to  the  ribbon 
around  her  waist — and  that  the  hem  of  its 
billowy  skirt  showed  a  foot  which  every- 
body knew  was  the  smallest  foot  south  of 
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Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  ! '  But  it  was 
something  more  intangible  than  this  which 
kept  Courtland  breathless  and  silent. 

"I'm  not  Miss  Miranda  Dows,"  said 
the  vision  with  a  frankness  that  was  half 
childlike  and  half  practical,  as  she  ex- 
tended a  little  hand,  "but  I  can  talk 
'  fahm  '  with  yo"  about  as  well  as  aunty, 
and  1  reckon  from  what  Major  Reed 
says  heah,"  holding  up  the  letter  between 
her  fingers,  "as  long  as  yo'  get  the 
persimmons  yo'  don't  mind  what  kind  o' 
pole  yo'  knock  'em  down  with.  " 

'  The  old  boiimiary  line  belween  (he  free  Stale  of 
Penns;flvania  and  the  Slave  Stoles  of  Jlatyland  antl 
Virginia— run  by  two  English  surveyors  in  1763  and 
1767,  afterwards  a  theme  and  calehivord  of  political 
controversy. 
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Then   with 


The  voice  that  carried  this  speech  was 
so  fresh  clear  and  sweet  that  1  am  afraid 
Courtland  thought  little  of  its  bluntness 
or  its  conventional  transgressions.  But 
it  brought  him  his  own  tongue  quite 
unemotionally  and  quietly.  "  I  don't 
know  what  was  in  that  note,  Miss  Dows, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Major  Reed 
ever  put  my  present  felicity  quite  in  that 
way." 

Miss    Sally    laughed, 
charming    exaggera- 
tion   she  waved    her 
little   hand    towards 
the  sofa. 

"  There  !  Yo' 
naturally  wanted  a 
little  room  for  that, 
co'nnle,  but  now  that 
yo've  got  it  off — and 
mighty  pooty  it  was 
too  —  yo'  can  sit 
down."  And  with 
that  she  sank  down  - 
at  one  end  of  the  sofa, 
prettily  drew  aside  a 
white  billow  of  skirt 
so  as  to  leave  ample 
room  for  Courtland, 
at     the     other,     and 


demurely  expectant. 
"  But  let  me  hope 
that  I  am  not  dis- 
turhing  you  un- 
seasonably," said 
Courtland,  catching 
sight  of  the  fateful 
litde  slipper  beneath 
her  skirt,  and  re- 
membering the  win- 
dow. ' '  I  was  so 
preocupied  in  think- 
ing of  your  aunt  as 
the  business  manager 
that  I  quite  forgot  thi 
a  lady's  hours  for  receiving. 

"  We  haven't  got  any  company  hours," 
said  Miss  Sally,  "  and  we  haven't  just  now 
any  servants  for  company  manners,  for 
we're  short-handed  in  the  fields  and  barns. 
When  yo'  came  I  was  nailing  up  the  laths 
for  the  vines  outside  because  we  couldn't 
spare  carpenters  from  the  factory.  But," 
she  added  with  a  faint  accession  of  mis- 
tUef  in  her  voice,  "  Yo'  came  to  talk 
about  the  fahm  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Courtland  rising,  "  but  not 
to  interrupt  the  work  on  it.  Will  you 
let  me  help  you  nail  up  the  laths  on  the 


of  these    estates 
light  have 


wall  ?     I  have  some  experience  that  way, 
and  we  can  talk  as  we  work.     Do  oblige 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  brightly. 

"  Well,  now  there's  nothing  mean 
about  that,     Yo'  mean  it  for  sure  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  I  shall  feel  so  much  less 
as  if  I  was  enjoying  your  company  under 
false  pretences." 

"  Yo'just  wait  here,  then," 

She  jumped  from  the  sofa,  ran  out  of 
the  room,  and  re- 
turned presently, 
tying  the  strings  of  a 
long  striped  cotton 
blouse — evidently  an 
habiliment  of  Sophy's 
— behind  her  back  as 
she  returned.  It  was 
gathered  under  her 
oval  chin  by  a  tape 
also  tied  behind  her, 
while  her  fair  hair 
was  tucked  under  the 
usual  red  bandana 
handkerchief  of  the 
negro  housemaid.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  effect 
was  bewitching. 

"  But,"  said  Miss 
Sally  eyeing  her 
guest's  smartly  fit- 
ting frock  -  coat, 
"yo'U  spoil  yo'r 
pooty  clothes,  sure ! 
Take  off  yo'r  coat — 
don't  mind  me — and 
work    in    yo'r    shirt 

Courtland     obedi- 
ently flung  aside  his 
OF  A  LONG  srRiPtD  coat     and     followed 

uosE.  his     active      hostess 

through  the  French 
window  to  the  platform  outside.  Above 
them  a  wooden  ledge  orcornice,  projecting 
several  inches,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  It  was  on  this  that  Miss  Sally  had 
evidently  found  a  foothold  while  she  was 
nailing  up  a  trellis  work  of  laths  between 
it  and  the  windows  of  the  second  floor. 
Courtland  found  the  ladder,  mounted  to 
the  ledge,  followed  by  the  young  girl,  who 
smilingly  waived  his  proffered  hand  to  help 
her  up,  and  the  two  gravely  -set  to 
work.  But  in  the  intervals  of  hammering 
and  tying  up  the  vines  Miss  Sally's  tongue 
was  not  idle.  Her  talk  was  as  fresh,  as 
quaint,  as  original  as  herself,  and  yet  so 
practical  and  to  the  purpose  of  Courtland's 
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visit,  as  to  excuse  his  delight  in  it  and  her 
own  fascinating  propinquity.  Whether 
she  stopped  to  take  a  nail  from  between 
her  pretty  lips  when  she  spoke  to  him,  or 
whether  holding  on  perilously  with  one 
hand  to  the  trellis  while  she  gesticulated 
with  the  hammer,  pointing  out  the 
divisions  of  the  plantation  from  her  coign 
of  vantage,  he  thought  she  was  as  clear 
and  convincing  to  his  intellect  as  she 
was  distracting  to  his  senses. 

She  told  him  how  the  war  had  broken 
up  their  old  home  in  Pineville,  sending 
her  father  to  serve  in  the  confederate 
councils  of  Richmond,  leaving  her  aunt 
and  herself  to  manage  the  property  alone  ; 
how  the  estate  had  been  devastated,  the 
house  destroyed,  and  how  they  had  barely 
time  to  remove  a  few  valuables  ;  how, 
although  sAe  had  al'ways  been  opposed  to 
secession,  and  the  war,  she  had  not  gone 
north,  preferring  to  stay  with  her  people, 
and  take  with  them  the  punishment  of  the 
folly  she  had  foreseen.  How  after  the 
war  and  her  father's  death,  she  and  her 
aunt  had  determined,  to  **  reconstruct 
themselves  "  after  their  own  fashion  on  this 
bit  of  property,  which  had  survived  their 
fortunes  because  it  had  always  been 
considered  valueless  and  unprofitable  for 
negro  labour.  How  at  first  they  had 
undergone  serious  difficulty,  through  the 
incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the  freed 
labourer,  and  the  equal  apathy  and  pre- 
judice of  their  neighbours.  How  they  had 
gradually  succeeded  with  the  adoption 
of  new  methods  and  ideas,  that  she  herself 
had  conceived,  which  she  now  briefly  and 
clearly  stated.  Courtland  listened  with 
a  new,  breathless,  and  almost  superstitious 
interest :  they  were  his  own  theories — per- 
fected and  demonstrated  ! 

**But  you  must  have  had  capital  for 
this  ?  " 

Ah  yes !  that  was  where  they  were 
fortunate.  There  were  some  French 
cousins  with  whom  she  had  once  stayed  in 
Paris,  who  advanced  enough  to  stock  the 
estate.  There  were  some  English  friends 
of  her  father's,  old  blockade  runners — who 
had  taken  shares,  provided  them  with 
more  capital  and  imported  some  skilled 
labourers,  and  a  kind  of  steward  or  agent 
to  represent  them.  But  they  were  getting 
on,  and  perhaps  it  was  better  for  their 
reputation  with  their  neighbours  that  they 
had  not  been  beholden  to  the  no'th.  Seeing 
a  cloud  pass  over  Courtland's  face,  the 
young  lady  added  with  an  affected  sigh,  and 
the  first  touch  of  feminine  coquetry  which 
had  invaded  their  wholesome  camaraderie  : 


**  Yo'  ought  to  have  found  us  out  before^ 
co'nnle." 

For  an  impulsive  moment,  Courtland 
felt  like  telling  her  then  and.there  the  story 
of  his  romantic  quest ;  but  the  reflection 
that  they  were  standing  on  a  narrow 
ledge  with  no  room  for  the  emotions,  and 
that  Miss  Sally  had  just  put  a  nail  in  her 
mouth  and  a  start  might  be  dangerous, 
checked  him.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
new  jealousy  of  her  previous  experiences, 
which  he  had  not  felt  before.  Neverthe- 
less he  managed  to  say  with  some  effusion  : 

**  But  I  hope  we  are  not  too  late  now. 
I  think  my  principals  are  quite  ready  and 
able  to  buy  up  any  English  or  French 
investor  now  or  to  come." 

**  Yo'  might  try  yo*  hand  on  that  one,'* 
said  Miss  Sally,  pointing  to  a  young  fellow 
who  had  just  emerged  from  the  office  and 
was  crossing  the  courtyard.  **  He's  the 
English  agent." 

He  was  square  shouldered  and  round- 
headed,  fresh  and  clean  looking  in  his 
white  flannels,  but  with  an  air  of  being 
utterly  distinct  and  alien  to  everything 
around  him,  and  mentally  and  morally 
irreconcilable  to  it.  As  he  passed  the 
house  he  glanced  shyly  at  it ;  his  eye 
brightened  and  his  manner  became  self- 
conscious  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  young 
girl,  but  changed  again  when  he  saw  her 
companion.  Courtland  likewise  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  uneasiness  ;  it  was 
one  thing  to  be  helping  Miss  Sally  alone^ 
but  certainly  another  thing  to  be  doing  so 
under  the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  he  met  the  stony  observation 
of  the  Englishman  with  an  equally  cold 
stare.  Miss  Sally  alone  retained  her 
languid  ease  and  self-possession.  She 
called  out  :  **  Wait  a  moment,  Mr. 
Champney,"  slipped  lightly  down  the 
ladder,  and  leaning  against  it  with  one 
foot  on  its  lowest  rung  awaited  his 
approach. 

**  I  reckoned  yo'  might  be  passing  by," 
she  said,  as  he  came  forward.  **  Co'nnle 
Courtland,"  with  an  explanatory  wave  of 
the  hammer  towards  her  companion,  who 
remained  erect  and  slightly  stiffened  on 
the  cornice,  **  is  no  relation  to  those 
figures  along  the  frieze  of  the  Redlands' 
Court  House,  but  a  no'th'n  officer,  a  friend 
of  Major  Reed's,  who's  come  down  here 
to  look  after  so'th'n  property  for  some 
no'th'n  capitalists.  Mr.  Champney,"  she 
continued,  turning  and  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Courtland  as  she  indicated  Champney 
with  her  hammer,  **  when  he  isn't  talking 
English,  seeing  English,  thinking  English, 
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dressing  English,  and  wondering  why 
God  didn't  make  everj'thing  English,  is 
trying  to  do  the  same  for  his  folks.  Mr. 
Champney— Co'nnle  Courtland.  Co'nnle 
Courtland,  Mr.  Champney  !  "  The  two 
men  bowed  formally.  "  And  now,  co'nnle, 
if  yo'll  come  down,  Mr.    Champney  will 


o'nnle  courtland,'  with  an  explanatory  wave  c 
hammer  towards  her  companion,  wko  remained 
it  stiffened  on  the 


show  yo'  round  the  fahm.     When  yo've 
got  through  yo'll  find  me  here  at  work." 

Courtland  would  have  preferred,  and 
half-looked  for  her  company  and  com- 
mentary on  this  round  of  inspection,  but 
he  concealed  bis  disappointment  and 
descended.  It  did  not  exactly  please  him 
that  Champney  seemed  relieved,  and 
appeared  to  accept  him  as  a  bond  fide 
stranger  who  could  not  possibly  interfere 


with  any  confidential  relations  that  he 
might  have  with  Miss  Sally.  Nevertheless 
he  met  the  Englishman's  offer  to  ac- 
company him  with  polite  gratitude,  and 
they  left  the  house  together. 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  returned.  It 
had  not  even  taken  that  time  for  Court- 
land  to  discover  that  the  real 
improvements  and  the  new 
methods  had  originated  with 
Miss  Sally  ;  that  she  was 
virtually  the  controlling  in- 
fluence there,  and  that  she  was 
probably  retarded  rather  than 
assisted  by  the  old-fashioned 
and  traditional  conservatism 
of  the  Company  of  which 
Champney  was  steward.  It 
■^  was    equally    plain,    however, 

that  the  young  fellow  was 
dimly  conscious  of  this,  and 
was  frankly  communicative 
about  it 

You  see,  over  there  they 
work  things  in  a  different  way, 
and  by  Jove  !  they  can't  under- 
stand that  there  is  any  other, 
don  t  you  know  ?  They're 
always  wigging  me  as  if  I 
could  help  it,  although  I've 
tried  to  explain  the  nigger 
business  aijd  all  that,  don't 
you  know?  They  want  Miss 
Dows  to  refer  her  plans  to  me, 
and  expect  me  to  report  on 
them  and  then  they'll  submit 
them  to  the  Board  and  wait  for 
Its  decision.  Fancy  Miss  Dows 
doing  that !  But,  by  Jove  t 
they  can't  conceive  of  her  at 
all  over  there,  don't  you 
know' 

'  Which  Miss  Dows  do  you 
mean^  askedCourtlanddrily. 
"MissSally,  of  course,"  said 
the  young  fellow  briskly.  ' '  She 
manages  everything— her  aunt 
included.  She  can  make  those 
niggers  work  when  no  one  else 
can,  a  word  or  smile  from  her 
is  enough.  She  can  make 
terms  with  dealers  and  contractors— 
her  own  terms  too — when  they  won't 
look  at  my  figures.  By  Jove !  she 
even  gets  points  out  of  those  travelling 
agents  and  inventors,  don't  you  know, 
who  come  along  the  road  with  patents 
and  samples.  She  got  one  of  those 
lightning-rod  and  wire  fence  men  to  show 
her  how  to  put  up  an  arbour  for  her 
trailing  roses.      Why,  when  1  first  saw 
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you  up  on  the  cornice,  I  thought  you  were 
some  other  chap,  that  she'd  asked — don't 
you  know, — that  is,  at  first,  of  course  ! — 
you  know  what  I  mean — ha,  by  Jove  ! — 
before  we  were  introduced,  don't  you 
know." 

**  I  think  I  offered  to  help  Miss  Dows," 
said  Courtland,  with  a  quickness  that  he 
at  once  regretted. 

**So  did  he,  don't  you  know?  Miss 
Sally  does  not  ask  anybody.  Don't  you 
see  ?  a  fellow  don't  like  to  stand  by  and 
see  a  young  lady  like  her  doing  such 
work."  Vaguely  aware  of  some  infelicity 
in  his  speech,  he  awkwardly  turned  the 
subject,  **  I  don't  think  I  shall  stay  here 
long,  myself." 

**  You  expect  to  return  to  England?" 
asked  Courtland. 

**  Oh,  no  !  But  I  shall  go  out  of  the 
Company's  service  and  try  my  own  hand. 
There's  a  good  bit  of  land  about  three 
miles  from  here  that's  in  the  market,  and 
I  think  I  could  make  something  out  of  it. 
A  fellow  ought  to  settle  down  and  be  his 
own  master,"  he  answered  tentatively, 
**eh?" 

**But  how  will  Miss  Dows  be  able  to 
spare  you  ?  '*  asked  Courtland,  uneasily 
conscious  that  he  was  assuming  an 
indifference. 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  much  use  to  her,  don't 
you  know — at  least  not  here.  But  I 
might,  if  I  had  my  own  land  and  if  we  were 
neighbours.  I  told  you  she  runs  the 
place,  no  matter  who's  here,  or  whose 
money  is  invested." 

**  I  piesume  you  are  speaking  now 
of  young  Miss  Dows  ?  "  said  Courtland 
drily. 

**  Miss  Sally — of  course — always,"  said 
Champney  simply.     **  She  runs  the  shop." 

**  Were  there  not  some  French  investors 
—  relations  of  Miss  Dows?  Does 
anybody  represent  them  ? "  asked  Court- 
land  pointedly. 

Yet  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the 
naive  change  in  his  companion's  face. 
**  No.  There  was  a  sort  of  French 
cousin  who  used  to  be  a  good  deal  to 
the  fore,  don't  you  know  ?  But  I  rather 
fancy  he  didn't  come  here  to  look  after 
the  property y^*  returned  Champney  with  a 
quick  laugh.  **  I  think  the  aunt  must 
have  written  to  his  friends,  for  they 
*  called  him  off,'  and  I  don't  think  Miss 
Sally  broke  her  heart  about  him.  She's 
not  that  sort  of  girl — eh  ?  She  could 
have  her  pick  of  the  State  if  she  went  in 
for  that  sort  of  thing — eh  ?  " 

Although  this  was  exactly  what  Court- 


land  was  thinking  it  pleased  him  to 
answer  in  a  distrait  sort  of  fashion, 
**  Certainly  I  should  think  so,"  and  to 
relapse  into  an  apparently  business 
abstraction. 

**  I  think  I  won't  go  in,"  continued 
Champney  as  they  neared  the  house 
again.  **  I  suppose  you'll  have  something 
more  to  say  to  Miss  Dows.  If  there's 
anything  else  you  want  of  me  come  to  the 
ofiice.  But  she^ll  know.  And — er — er — if 
you're — er —  staying  long  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ride  over  and  look  me  up, 
don't  you  know  ?  and  have  a  smoke  and 
a  julep  ;  I  have  a  boy  who  knows  how 
to  mix  them  and  I've  some  old  brandy  sent 
me  from  the  other  side.     Good-bye." 

More  awkward  in  his  kindliness  than 
in  his  simple  business  confidences,  but 
apparently  equally  honest  in  both  he 
shook  Courtland's  hand  and  walked 
away.  Courtland  turned  towards  the 
house.  He  had  seen  the  farm  and  its 
improvements  ;  he  had  found  some  of  his 
own  ideas  practically  discounted  ;  clearly 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
thank  his  hostess  and  take  his  leave.  But 
he  felt  far  more  uneasy  than  when  he  had 
arrived  ;  and  there  was  a  singular  sense 
of  incompleteness  in  his  visit  that  he  could 
not  entirely  account  for.  His  conversation 
with  Champney  had  complicated — he 
knew  not  why — his  previous  theories  of 
Miss  Dows,  and  although  he  was  half 
conscious  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  that  brought  him  there, 
he  tried  to  think  that  it  had.  If  Miss  Sally 
was  really — a — a — distracting  element  to 
contiguous  man,  it  was  certainly  some- 
thing to  be  considered  in  a  matter  of 
business  of  which  she  would  take  a 
managerial  part.  It  was  true  that 
Champney  had  said  she  was  **  not  that  sort 
of  girl,"  but  this  was  the  testimony  of  one 
who  was  clearly  under  her  influence.  He 
entered  the  house  through  the  open 
French  window.  The  parlour  was 
deserted.  He  walked  through  the  front 
hall  and  porch  ;  no  one  was  there.  He 
lingered  a  few  moments,  a  slight  chagrin 
beginning  to  mingle  with  his  uneasiness. 
She  might  have  been  on  the  look  out 
for  him.  She  or  Sophy  must  have  seen 
him  returning.  He  would  ring  for  Sophy 
and  leave  his  thanks  and  regrets  for  her 
mistress.  He  looked  for  a  bell,  touched 
it,  but  on  being  confronted  with  Sophy, 
changed  his  mind  and  asked  to  see  Miss 
Dows.  In  the  interval  between  her 
departure  and  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Sally  he    resolved  to  do  the  very  thing 
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which  he  had  dismissed  from  his  thoughts 
but  an  hour  before  as  ill-timed  and  doubt- 
ful. He  had  the  photograph  and  letter  in 
his    pocket  ;    he   would    make    them    his 


excuse  for  pe  sonally    ak  ng  lea  e  of  he 

She  entered  with  her  fair  eyebrows  lifted 
in  a  pretty  surprise. 

"  1  declare  to  goodness,  I  thought  yo'd 
ridden  over  to  the  red  barn  and  gone  home 
from  there.  I  got  through  my  work  on 
the  vines  earlier  than  I  thought.  One  of 
Judge   Garret's    nephews    dropped    in    in 


time  to  help  me  with  the  last  row.  Yo' 
needn't  have  troubled  yo'self  to  send  up 
for  me  for  mere  company  manners, 
but  Sophy  says  yo'  looked  sort  of  '  anxious 
and  particular  '  when  yo' 
asked  for  me — so  I  sup- 
pose yo'  want  to  see  me 
for  something." 

Mentally  objurgating 
Sophy,  and  with  an  un- 
pleasant impression  in  his 
mind  of  the  unknown 
neighbour  who  had  been 
helping  Miss  Sally  in  his 
place,  he  nevertheless  tried 
to  collect  himself  gal- 
lantly. 

"  1  don't  know  what  my 
expression  conveyed  to 
Sophy,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  but  I  trust  that 
what  I  have  to  tell  you 
may  be  interesting  enough 
to  make  you  forget  my 
second  intrusion,"  He 
paused,  and  still  smiling, 
ontinued :  '•  For  more 
than  three  years,  Miss 
Dows,  you  have  more  or 
ess  occupied  mythoughts; 
and  although  we  have 
a  tually  met  to-day  only 
for  the  first  time,  I  have 
during  that  time  carried 
jour  image  with  me  con- 
stantly. Even  this  meet- 
ng,  which  was  only  the 
esult  of  an  accident,  1  had 
been  seeking  for  three 
J  ears,  I  find  you  here 
under  your  own  peaceful 
ne  and  fig-tree,  and  yet 
three  years  ago  you  came 
to  me  out  of  the  thunder 
cloud  of  battle." 

"My  good  gracious!" 
said  Miss  Sally. 

She  had   been  clasping 

her  knee  with  her  linked 

fingers,  but  separated  them 

and    leaned  backward  on 

ooKED  A  he  sofa  with  affected  con- 

s  ernation,  but  an  expres- 

s  on  of  grow  n^  amusement  in  her  bright 

eyes.    Courtland  saw  the  mistake  of  his 

tone,  but  it  was  too  late  to  change  it  now. 

Hehanded  her  the  locket  and  the  letter,  and 

briefly,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  seriously, 

recounted  the  incident  that  had  put  him 

in   possession  of  them.     But  he    entirely  - 

suppressed  the  more  dramatic  and  ghas' 
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details,  and  his  own  superstition  and 
strange  prepossession  towards  her. 

Miss  Sally  took  the  articles  without  a 
tremor  or  the  least  deepening  or  paling 
of  the  delicate  faint  suffusion  of  her  cheek. 
When  she  had  glanced  over  the  letter 
which  appeared  to  be  brief,  she  said  with 
smiling,  half-pitying  tranquillity  : 

**  Yes  ! — it  was  that  poor  Chet  Brooks, 
sure  !  I  heard  that  he  was  killed  at  Snake 
River.  It  was  just  like  him  to  rush  in  and 
get  killed  the  first  pop  I  And  all  for 
nothing  too — pure  foolishness  !  " 

Shocked,  yet  relieved,  but  uneasy  under 
both  sensations,  Courtland  went  on 
blindly  : 

**  But  he  was  not  the  only  one.  Miss 
Dows.  There  was  another  man  picked 
up  who  also  had  your  picture." 

**  Yes — Joyce  Masterton.  They  sent  it 
to  me.     But  you  didn't  kill  him  too  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  personally  killed 
either,"  he  said,  a  little  coldly.  He 
paused,  and  continued  with  a  gravity 
which  he  could  not  help  feeling  very  in- 
consistent and  even  ludicrous:  **They 
were  brave  men,  Miss  Dows." 

*  *  To  have  worn  my  picture  ?  "  said  Miss 
Sally,  brightly. 

**  To  have  thought  they  had  so  much  to 
live  for,  and  yet  to  have  willingly  laid 
down  their  lives  for  what  they  believed 
was  right." 

**Yo'  didn't  go  huntin'  me  for  three 
years  to  tell  viCy  a  so'th'n  girl,  that  so'th'n 
men  know  how  to  fight,  did  yo',  co'nnle  ?  " 
returned  the  young  lady,  wnth  the  slightest 
lifting  of  her  head  and  drooping  of  her 
blue  veined  lids  in  a  divine  hauteur. 
**They  were  always  ready  enough  for 
that,  even  among  themselves.  It  was 
much  easier  for  these  pooah  boys  to  fight 
a  thing  out,  than  think  it  out,  or  work  it 
out.  Yo'  folks  in  the  no'th  learned  to  do 
all  three  ;  that's  where  you  got  the  grip 
on  us.     Yo'  look  surprised,  co'nnle  ?  " 

**I  didn't  expect  you  would  look  at  it 
—quite  in — in — that  way,"  said  Courtland, 
awkwardly. 

*  *  I  am  sorry  I  disappointed  yo'  after 
yo'd  taken  such  a  heap  o'  trouble," 
returned  the  young  lady,  with  a  puzzling 
assumption  of  humility  as  she  rose,  and 
smoothed  out  her  skirts,  **but  I  couldn't 
know  exactly  what  yo'  might  be  expecting 
after  three  years  ;  if  I  hady  I  might  have 
put  on  moa'ning."  She  stopped  and 
adjusted  a  straying  tendril  of  her  hair, 
with  the  sharp  corner  of  the  dead  man's 
letter.  "But  I  thank  yo',  all  the  same, 
co'nnle.     It  was  real  good  in  yo'  to  think 


of  toting  these  things  over  here."     And 
she  held  out  her  hand  frankly. 

Courtland  took  it  with  the  sickening 
consciousness  that  for  the  last  five 
minutes  he  had  been  an  unconscionable 
ass.  He  could  not  prolong  the  interview, 
after  she  had  so  significpntly  risen.  If  he 
had  only  taken  his  leave  and  kept  the 
letter  and  locket  for  a  later  visit,  perhaps 
when  they  were  older  friends !  It  was 
too  late  now.  He  bent  over  her  hand  for 
a  moment,  again  thanked  her  for  her 
courtesy,  and  withdrew.  A  moment 
later  she  heard  the  receding  beat  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  road. 

She  opened  the  drawer  of  a  brass- 
handled  cabinet,  and  after  a  moment's 
critical  survey  of  her  picture  in  the  dead 
man's  locket,  tossed  it  and  the  letter  in 
the  recesses  of  the  drawer.  Then  she 
stopped,  removed  her  little  slipper  from 
her  foot,  looked  at  that  too,  thoughtfully, 
and  called  :     **  Sophy!" 

"Miss  Sally?"  said  the  girl,  re- 
appearing at  the  door. 

**  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  move  that 
ladder  ?  " 

'*  I   'clare   to  goodness.  Miss  Sally,  I 
nebber  teched  it?  " 

Miss  Sally  directed  a  critical  glance 
at  her  handmaiden's  red  coifed  head. 
*'No,"  she  said  to  herself,  softly,  **  it 
didn't  feel  like  wool,  anyway  ! " 


CHAPTER  in. 

In  spite  of  the  awkward  termination 
of  his  visit— or  perhaps  because  of  it — 
Courtland  called  again  at  the  plantation 
within  the  week.  But  this  time  he  was 
accompanied  by  Drummond,  and  was 
received  by  Miss  Miranda  Dows,  a  tall, 
aquiline-nosed  spinster  of  fifty,  whose  old- 
time  politeness  had  become  slightly 
affected  and  whose  old  beliefs  had  given 
way  to  a  half  cynical  acceptance  of  new 
facts.  Mr.  Drummond,  delighted  with 
the  farm  and  its  management,  was  no  less 
fascinated  by  Miss  Sally,  while  Courtland 
was  now  discreet  enough  to  divide  his 
attentions  between  her  and  her  aunt,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  far  from  participat- 
ing in  Champney's  conviction  of  Miss 
Miranda's      unimportance.  To       the 

freedmen  she  still  represented  the  old 
implacable  task-mistress,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  superstitiously  believed 
that  she  still  retained  a  vague  power  of 
over-riding  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
at    her    pleasure,  and   was    only   to    be 
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restrained  by  the  mediatioa  of  the  good- 
humoured  and  sensible  Miss  Sally. 
Courtland  was  quick  to  see  the  value 
of  this  influence  in  the  transition  state 
of  the  freedmen,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  his  principal.  Drummond's  previous 
doubts  and  scepticism,  already  weakened 
by  Miss  Sally's  fascinations,  vanished 
entirely  at  this  prospect  of  beneficially 
utilising  these  lingering  evils  of  slavery. 


He  was  convinced,  he  was  even  enthus- 
iastic. The  foreign  investors  were  men 
to  be  bought  out ;  the  estate  Improved 
and  enlarged  by  the  Company,  and  the  fair 
owners  retained  in  the  management  and 
control.  Like    most    prejudiced    men, 

Drummond's  conversion  was  sudden  and 
extreme,  and,  being  a  practical  man,  was 
at  once  acted  upon.  At  a  second  and 
third  interview  the  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  and  in  three  weeks  from  Court- 
land's  first  visit,  the  Dows'  plantation  and 
part  of  Major  Reed's  were  merged  in  the 
"Drummond  Syndicate,"  and  placed 
beyond  financial  uncertainty.  Courtland 
remained  to  represent  the  Company  as 
superintendent  at  Redlands,  and  with  the 
transfer     of    the     English     investments 


Champney  retired,  as  he  had  suggested, 
to  a  smaller  venture  of  his  own,  on  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  distant  which  the 
Company  had  been  unable  to  secure. 

During  this  interval,  Courtland  had 
frequent  interviews  with  Mi.ss  Sally,  and 
easy  and  unrestrained  access  to  her 
presence.  He  had  never  again  erred  on 
the  side  of  romance  or  emotion  ;  he  had 
never  again  referred  to  the  infelix  letter 
and  photograph ; 
and,  without  being 
obliged  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to 
business  affairs,  he 
had  maintained  an 
even,  quiet,  neigh- 
bourly intercourse 
with  her.  Much  of 
this  was  the  result 
of  his  own  self, 
control  and  soldier- 
ly training,  and 
gave  little  indica- 
tion of  the  deeper 
feeling  that  he  was 
conscious  lay  be- 
neath it.  At  times 
hecaughtthe  young 
girl's  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  with  a 
mischievous  curi- 
osity. A  strange 
thrill  went  through 
him;  there  are  few 
situations  so  subtle 
and  dangerous  as 
the  accidental  con- 
fidences and  under- 
standings of  two 
young  people  of 
opposite  sex,  even 
though  the  ques* 
tion  of  any  sentimental  inclination  be 
still  in  abeyance.  Courtland  knew 
that  Miss  Sally  remembered  the  too 
serious  attitude  he  had  taken  towards  her 
past.  She  might  laugh  at  it,  and  even 
resent  it,  but  she  knew  it,  remembered 
it,  knew  that  he  did,  and  this  precious 
knowledge  was  confined  to  themselves. 
It  was  in  their  minds  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  their  more  practical  and  con- 
ventional conversation,  and  was  even 
revealed  in  the  excessive  care  which  Miss 
Sally  later  took  to  avert  at  the  right 
moment,  her  mischievously  smiling  eyes. 
Once  she  went  further,  Courtland  had 
just  finished  explaining  to  her  a  plan  for 
substituting  small  farm  buildings  for  the  - 
usual  half-cultivated  garden-patches  d^ 
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to  the  negro  field  hand,  and  had  laid  down 
the  drawings  on  the  table  in  the  office, 
when  the  young  lady,  leaning  against  it 
with  her  hands  behind  her,  fixed  her 
bright  grey  eyes  on  his  serious  face. 

"  I  vow  and  protest,  co'nnle,"  she  said, 
dropping  into  one  of  the  quaint  survivals 
of  an  old-time  phraseology  peculiar  to 
her  people,  "1   never  allowed  yo'  could 


co'nnle,  to  pick  up  many  worms  in  the 
mo'ning.  But,"  she  added  with  a  dazzling 
smile,  ' '  I  reckon  from  what  yo'  said  about 
the  photograph,  yo'  thought  /  wasn't  ex- 
actly what  yo'  believed  I  ought  to  be  either." 
He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  then 
and  there  that  he  would  have  been 
content  if  those  bright  beautiful  eyes  had 
never  kindled  with  anything  but  love  or 


just  give  yo'self  up  to  business,  soul  and 
body,  as  yo"  do,  when  I  first  met  yo'  that 
day, " 

"Why,  what  did  you  think  me?"  he 
asked  quickly. 

Miss  Sally,  who  had  a  southern  aptitude 
for  gesture,  took  one  little  hand  from 
behind  her,  twisted  it  above  her  head  with 
a  pretty  air  of  disposing  of  some  airy 
nothing  in  a  presumably  masculine 
fashion,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  that." 

"  I  am  afraid    I  did  not    impress    you 
then    as  a  very  practical  man,"    he  said 
^jirith  a  faint  colour. 

thought  you    roosted  rather  high. 


womanly  aspiration  ;  that  that  soft,  lazy, 
caressing  voice  had  never  been  lifted 
beyond  the  fire-side  or  domestic  circle  ; 
that  the  sunny,  tendrilled  hair  and  pink 
ears  had  never  inclined  to  anything  but 
whispered  admiration  ;  and  that  the 
graceful,  lithe,  erect  figure,  so  independent 
and  self-contained,  had  been  satisfied  to 
lean  only  upon  his  arm  for  support.  He 
was  conscious  that  this  had  been  in  his 
mind  when  he  first  saw  her ;  he  was 
equally  conscious  that  she  was  more 
bewilderingly  fascinating  to  him  in  her 
present  inaccessible  intelligence  and 
practicality. 
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'*  I  confess/'  he  said,  looking  into  her 
eyes  with  a  vague  smile,  **  I  did  not 
expect  you  would  be  so  forgetful  of  some 
one  who  had  evidently  cared  for  you.'* 

"  Meaning  Mr.  Chet  Brooks,  or  Mr. 
Joyce  Masterton,  or  both.  That's  like 
most  yo'  men,  co'nnle.  Yo'  reckon 
because  a  girl  pleases  you  she  ought  to 
be  grateful  all  her  life — and  yo'rs  too ! 
Yo'  think  different  now  !  But  yo'  needn't 
act  up  to  it  quite  so  much."  She  made 
a  little  deprecating  gesture  with  her 
disengaged  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  any 
retaliating  gallantry.  **I  ain't  speaking 
for  myself,  co'nnle.  Yo'  and  me  are  good 
enough  friends.  But  the  girls  round 
here  think  yo're  a  trifle  too  much  taken 
up  with  rice  and  niggers.  And  looking 
at  it  even  in  yo'r  light,  co'nnle,  it  ain't 
business,  Yo*  want  to  keep  straight  with 
Major  Reed,  so  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  square  the  major's  woman  folks. 
Tavy  and  Gussie  Reed  ain't  exactly 
poisonous,  co'nnle,  and  yo'  might  see 
one  or  the  other  home  from  church 
next  Sunday.  The  Sunday  after  that, 
just  to  show  yo'  ain't  particular,  and  that 
yo*  go  in  for  being  a  regular  beau,  yo' 
might  walk  home  with  me.  Don't  be 
frightened — I've  got  a  better  gown  than 
this.  It's  a  new  one,  just  come  home 
from  Louisville,  and  I'll  wear  it  for  the 
occasion. " 

He  did  not  dare  to  say  that  the  quaint 
frock  she  was  then  'wearing — a  plain 
"  checked"  household  gingham  used  for 
children's  pinafores,  with  its  ribbons  of 
the  same  pattern,  gathered  in  bows  at  the 
smart  apron  pockets,  had  become  a  part 
of  her  beauty,  for  he  was  already  hope- 
lessly conscious  that  she  was  lovely  in 
anything,  and  he  might  be  impelled  to 
say  so.  He  thanked  her  gravely  and 
earnestly,  but  without  gallantry  or 
effusion,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  mischief  in  her  eyes  increase 
in  proportion  to  his  seriousness,  and 
heard  her  say  with  affected  concern : 
"Bear  up,  co'nnle  !  Don't  let  it  worry 
yo'  till  the  time  comes,"  and  took  his 
leave. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  was  present 
at  the  Redlands  Episcopal  Church,  and 
after  the  service  stood  with  outward  com- 
posure but  some  inward  chafing  among 
the  gallant  youth  who,  after  the  local 
fashion^,  had  ranged  themselves  outside 
the  doors  of  the  building.  He  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  Mr.  Champney 
evidently  as  much  out  of  place  as  himself, 
but   less    self-contained,    waiting    in  the 


crowd  of  expectant  cavaliers.  Although 
convinced  that  the  young  Englishman 
had  come  only  to  see  Miss  Sally  he  was 
glad  to  share  his  awkward  isolation  with 
another  stranger,  and  greeted  him 
pleasantly.  The  Dows*  pew  being  nearer 
to  the  entrance  than  the  Reeds*  gave 
up  its  occupants  first.  Colonel  Courtland 
lifted  his  hat  to  Miss  Miranda  and  her 
niece,  at  the  same  moment  that  Champney 
moved  forward  and  ranged  himself  beside 
them.  Miss  Sally  catching  Courtland's 
eye  showed  the  whites  of  her  own  in  a 
backward  glance  of  mischievous  sig- 
nificance to  indicate  the  following  Reeds. 
When  they  approached,  Courtland  joined 
them,  and  finding  himself  beside  Miss 
Octavia  entered  into  conversation.  Ap- 
parently the  suppressed  passion  and 
sardonic  melancholy  of  that  dark-eyed 
young  lady  spurred  him  to  a  lighter,  gayer 
humour  even  in  proportion  as  Miss 
Sally's  good-natured  levity  and  sunny 
practicality  made  him  serious.  They 
presently  fell  to  the  rear  with  other 
couples  and  were  soon  quite  alone. 

A  little  haughty,  but  tall  and  erect  in  her 
well-preserved  black  grenadine  dress, 
which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
youthful  but  implacable  widow.  Miss  Reed 
declared  she  had  not  seen  the  co'nnle  for 
**a  coon's  age,"  and  certainly  had  not 
expected  to  have  the  honour  of  his 
company  as  long  as  there  were  niggers 
to  be  elevated  or  painted  to  look  like 
white  men.  She  hoped  that  he  and 
paw  and  Sally  Dows  were  happy  !  They 
hadn't  yet  got  so  far  as  to  put  up  a  nigger 
preacher  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Symes,  their 
rector,  but  she  understood  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  running  Hannibal 
Johnson — Miss  Dows*  coachman — for 
county  judge  next  year  !  No  ?  she  had 
not  heard  that  the  co'nnle  himself  had 
thought  of  running  for  the  office  !  He 
might  laugh  at  her  as  much  as  he  liked — 
he  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits  than 
when  she  first  saw  him — only  she  would 
like  to  know  if  it  was  **  noth*n  style  "  to 
laugh  coming  home  from  church  ?  Of 
course  if  it  was  she  would  have  to  adopt 
it  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  But 
just  now,  she  noticed  the  folks  were 
staring  at  them  and  Miss  Sally  Dows  had 
turned  round  to  look.  Nevertheless  Miss 
Octavia's  sallow  cheek  nearest  the  colonel 
— the  sunny  side — had  taken  a  faint 
brunette's  flush,  and  the  corners  of  her 
proud  mouth  were  slightly  lifted. 

**  But,  candidly.  Miss  Reed,  don't  you 
think  that  you  would  prefer  to  have  old 
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Hannibal,   whom  you    know, 

judge,   than    a  stranger  and    i 


^have  yo'  ?  Paw  says  yo'  read  a  heap  of 
French,  and  I  find  it  mighty  hard  to  keep 
up  my  practice  since  I  left  the  Convent  at 
St.  Louis,  for  paw  don't  know  what  sort 


and  elegant  figure 
beside  her.  Some- 
thing like  a  saucy 
smile  struggled  to 
her  thin  lips. 

"  There  mightn't 
be  much  to  choose, 
co'nnle." 

"I  admit  it.  We 
should  both  ac- 
knowledge our  mis- 
tress and  be  like 
wax  in  her  hands." 

"Yo'  ought  to 
make  that  pooty 
speech  to  Sally 
Dows,  she's  gener- 
ally mistress  around 
here.  But,"  she 
added,  suddenly 
fixing  her  eyes  on 
him,  "how  does  it 
happen  that  yo' 
ain't  walking  with 
her  instead  of  that 
Englishman  ?  Yo' 
know  that  it's  as 
plain  as  day  that  he 
took  that  land  over 
there  just  to  be  near 
her,  when  he  was 
no  longer  agent." 

But  Courtland 
was  always  master 
ofhimselfand  qpite 
at  ease  regarding 
Miss  Sally  when 
not  in  that  lady's 
presence.  "  You 
forget,"  he  said 
smilingly,  "  that 
I'm  still  a  stranger 
and  know  little  of' 
the  local  gossip, 
and  if  I  did  know 
it.    I    am    afraid  we 

buy    up    with    the  latid    Mr.  Champney' 
personal  interest  in  the  landlady." 

"Yo'ldhave  had  your  hands  full,  for 
1  reckon  she's  pooly  heavily  mortgaged 
in  that  fashion,  already,"  returned  Miss 
Reed  with  n\Qte  liadinagi  than  spitefulness 
in  the  suggestion.  "  And  Mr.  Champney 
was  run  pooty  close  by  a  French  cousin 
of  hers  when  he  was  here.  Yo'  haven't 
got  any  French  books  to  lend  me,  co'nnle 


didn't    bargain 


St" 


of  books  to  order,  and  I  reckon  he  makes 
awful  mistakes  sometimes." 

The  conversation  here  turning  upon 
polite  literature,  it  appeared  that  Miss 
Octavia's  French  reading,  through  a  shy, 
proud  innocence  and  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  wicked  subtleties'  of  the 
language  was  somewhat  broad  and 
unconventional  for  a  young  lady.  Court- 
land  promised  to  send  her  some  books, 
and     even     ventured    to    suggest     some 
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American  and  Engflish  novels  not  intensely 
**  no'th'n  '■      nor      < *  meta-physical " — ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  southern  beliefs. 
A  new   respect   and    pitying   interest    in 
this    sullen,    solitary    girl,    cramped    by 
tradition,  and  bruised  rather  than  enlight- 
ened by  sad  experiences,  came  over  him. 
He    found    himself    talking     quite    con- 
fidentially to  the  lifted  head,  arched  eye- 
brows and  aquiline  nose  beside  him,  and 
even  thinking  what  a  handsome  high  bred 
brother  she  might  have  been  to  some  one. 
When   they  had    reached    the   house,   in 
compliance  with  the  familiar  custom,  he 
sat  down   on  one  of  the  lower  steps  of 
the  veranda  while  she,  shaking  out  her 
skirt,  took  a  seat  a  step  or  two  above 
him.     This  enabled  him,  after  the  languid 
local  fashion*  to  lean  on  his  elbow  and  gaze 
up  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady,  while 
she   with    equal    languor    looked    down 
upon  him.     But  in   the  present  instance 
Miss  Reed  leaned  forward  suddenly,  and 
darting  a  sharp  quick  glance  into  his  very 
consciousness,  said  : 

"And  yo'  mean  to  say,  co*nnle,  there^s 
nothing  between  yo'  and  Sally  Dows?" 

Courtland  neither  flushed,  trembled, 
grew  confused,  nor  prevaricated. 

•*We  are  good  friends,  I  think,"  he 
replied  quietly,  without  evasion  or  hesita- 
tion. 

Miss  Reed  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
**  I  reckon  that  is  so — and  no  more.  And 
that's  why  yo've  been  so  lucky  in  every- 
thing," she  said  slowly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand," 
returned  Courtland  smiling.  *'  Is  this  a 
paradox — or  a  consolation  ?  " 

"  It's  the  truth,'*  said  Miss  Reed  gravely. 
'•Those  who  try  to  be  anything  more  to 
Sally  Dows  lose  their  luck." 

**That  is — are  rejected  by  her.  Is  she 
really  so  relentless?  "  continued  Courtland 
gaily. 

**  I  mean  that  they  lose  their  luck  in 
everything.  Something  is  sure  to  happen. 
And  she  can't  help  it  either.' " 

'*  Is  this  a  Sybilline  warning.  Miss 
Reed  ?  " 

*'  No.  It's  nigger  superstition.  It 
came  from  Mammy  Judy,  Sally's  old 
nurse.  It's  part  of  their  regular  Hoo 
doo.^  She  bewitched  Miss  Sally  when 
she  was  a  baby,  so  that  everybody  is 
bound  to  her  as  long  as  they  care  for 
her,  and  she  isn't  bound  to  the7n  in   any 

*  I.  A  Negro  witchcraft ;  from  **  Voo-doo,"' 
probably. 


way.     All  their  luck  goes  to  her  as  soon 
as  the  spell  is  on  them,"  she  added  darkly. 

**  I  think  I  know  the  rest,"  returned 
Courtland  with  still  greater  solemnity. 
**  You  gather  the  buds  of  the  witch  hazel 
in  April  when  the  moon  is  full.  You 
then  pluck  three  hairs  from  the  young 
lady's  right  eyebrow  when  she  isn't 
looking " 

**  Yo'  can  laugh,  co'nnle,  for  yo're  lucky 
— because  yo're  free." 

**rm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said 
gallantly,  **for  I  ought  to  be  riding  at 
this  moment  over  to  the  Infirmary  to  visit 
my  Sunday  sick.  If  being  made  to 
pleasantly  forget  one's  time  and  duty  is  a 
sign  of  witchcraft  I  am  afraid  Mammy 
Judy's  enchantments  were  not  confined  to 
only  one  southern  young  lady." 

The  sound  of  quick  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  path  caused  them  both  to  look  up. 
A  surly  looking  young  fellow,  ostenta- 
tiously booted  and  spurred,  and  carrying 
a  heavy  raw  hide  riding  whip  in  his 
swinging  hand  was  approaching  them. 
Deliberately,  yet  with  uneasy  self- 
consciousness,  ignoring  the  presence  of 
Courtland,  he  nodded  abruptly  to  Miss 
Reed,  ascended  the  steps,  brushed  past 
them  both  without  pausing,  and  entered 
the  house. 

**  Is  that  yo*  manners,  Mr.  Tom?" 
called  the  young  lady  after  him,  a  slight 
flush  rising  to  her  sallow  cheek.  The 
young  man  muttered  something  from  the 
hall  which  Courtland  did  not  catch.  *  *  It's 
Cousin  Tom  Higbee,"  she  explained  half 
disdainfully.  **  He's  had  some  ugliness 
with  his  horse,  I  reckon  ;  but  paw  ought 
to  teach  him  how  to  behave.  And — I 
don't  think  he  likes  no'th'n  men,"  she 
added  gravely. 

Courtland,  who  had  kept  his  temper 
with  his  full  understanding  of  the  intruder's 
meaning,  smiled  as  he  took  Miss  Reed's 
hand  in  parting.  **  That's  quite  enough 
explanation,  and  I-  don't  know  why  it 
shouldn't  be  even  an  apology." 

Yet  the  incident  left  little  impression 
on  him  as  he  strolled  back  to  Redlands. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  tasted 
the  dregs  of  old  sectional  hatred  in  in- 
civility and  discourtesy,  but  as  it  seldom 
came  from  his  old  personal  antagonists — 
the  soldiers — and  was  confined  to  the 
callow  youth,  former  non-combatants  and 
politicians,  he  could  afford  to  overlook  it. 
He  did  not  see  Miss  Sally  during  the 
following  week. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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MR.  VENATOR  and  Mr.  Piscator, 
whose  very  interesting-  conversa- 
tions are  to  be  read  in  the  Compleat  Angler , 
would  neither  of  them  appear  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  otters.  Venator 
had  probably  never  taken  part  in  an 
otter  hunt;  nor  could  Piscator  have 
expended  much  time  in  the  study  of  the 
otter's  ways  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining 
whetherornothe  be  the  enemyto  angling  he 
isoften  represented  to  be.  These  gentlemen 
ask  whether  the  otter  is  a  beast  or  a  fish  ? 
Since  these  worthies  seriously  debated  this 
question,  how-ever,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  otter  and  its  ways  has  been  confined 
to  a  remarkably  limited  number  ofpersons  ; 
in  fact  there  is  no -living  thing  which 
provides  sport  for  mankind  about  which 
so  little  is  known  ;  for  to  this  day 
otter  hunters  are  not  agreed  whether  the 
female  otter  brings  forth  her  young  at  the 
spring  of  the  year  only,  like  the  fox  ;  or 
whether,  like  the  dog,  she  breeds  at  any 
time  of  year.  Of  the  habits  of  deer 
most  people  know  something,  if  only  that 
it  is  wise  to  keep  out  of  their  way  at  a 
certain  time  of  year.  "Reynolds"  is 
sufficiently  tn  hidence  in  visiting  hen- 
roosts, and  in  front  of  hounds  to  make 
him  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  average 
dweller  in  the  country  ;  and  people  know 


all  about  the  hare  ;  but  except  river 
keepers,  who  appear  to  take  an  honest 
pride  in  trapping  him,  not  one  person  in 


ithous 


nd  who  has  r 


general  idea  is  that 
otters  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  or,  that  if  one 
be  found,  it  lasts  a 
pack  of  hounds  for 
as  long  a  time  as  the 
single  snipe  did  the 
French  sportsman, 
i.€.  for  so  long  as 
there  is  time  to  pur- 
sue it ! 

I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  otters 
exist  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  most 
people,     not     otter- 

of ;  and  that,  if  hunt- 
ing could  take  place  on  the  Thames, 
the  supply  would  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, the  machinations  of  trappers  not- 
withstanding. Still,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  so  little  should  be  known 
of  the  otter.  Although  he  frequently 
takes  an  overland  route  wheh  bound 
from   one   stream  to  another,  or   to  cut 
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'  of  a  mnding  river — he  is 
a  far  better  judge  of  short  cuts  than  the 
average  cabman^ — he  does  not  seek  his 
prey  ashore,  except  when  he  sets  out  on  a 
frog'-catching' expedition.  Nor,  again,  does 
he  float  lazily  on  the  top  of  the  water  bask- 
ing in  the  ^varmth  of  a  noontide  sun  ;  while 
the  most  persistent  watcher  will  never  see 
him  walk  into  his  parlour,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  entrance  thereto  is 
always  below  the  water-level,  and  the 
otter  never  goes  abroad  till  after  sundown. 
He,   therefore,  who   would   see  an  otter. 


table  the  otter  has  yet  to  make  a  name 
for  itself;  though  Pennant  does  say  that 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  Carthusian  convent, 
near  Dijon,  he  saw  an  otter  being  prepared 
for  cooking — possibly  some  refractory 
sisters  had  been  sentenced  to  eat  it  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  otter  is  sometimes  loosely  called  an 
amphibious  animal ;  but  it  is  of  course 
nothing  of  the  sort  ;  and  drowning  an 
otter  is  almost  as  easy  as  drowning  a 
man.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver  ; 
but   it  dives  only  for  its  prey  ;    and  its 


must  go  otter-hunting — or  to  the  Zoo. 
A  prepos  of  the  Zoo,  a  story  has  been 
told  intended  to  illustrate  the  well-known 
affection  of  the  female  otter  for  its  young. 
Into  the  otter  pond,  which  was  no  more 
than  half  full,  and  had  sloping  sides,  a 
juvenile  otter  once  tumbled.  It  could 
of  course  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
water ;  but  getting  out  was  quite  be- 
yond its  powers.  The  mother  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance  ;  dived  in  ; 
and  then,  with  her  superior  strength, 
uawled  up  the  slanting  sides  until  her 
tail  was  just  in  the  water.  The  young 
one  took  hold  of  the  tail,  and  was  drawn 
out  triumphantly  !  Otters  have  often 
been  tamed  ;  and  one  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  swimming  about  after  its 
master's  boat  ;  it  would  dive  and  come  up 
vith  fish  ;  while  several  otters  are  reported 
to  have  acted  like  cormorants  at  the  bidd- 
ing of  their  owners.      As  a  delicacy  for  the 


web  feet — the  webbing  is  carried  to  the 
farthest  point  so  as  to  give  the  otter  the 
maximum  of  propulsion  in  the  water — are 
no  bar  to  its  progressing  at  a  fair  pace  on 
land.  But  the  otter  cannot  remain  under 
water  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  is  am- 
phibious to  the  limited  extent  only  of 
living  in  a  dry  warm  place  on  shore,  and 
getting  its  living  mainly  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Although  the  otter  is 
essentially  a  fish-eater,  and  does  occa- 
sionally devourayoung  salmon  or  trout,  it 
keeps  down  the  stock  of  eels  and  other 
coarse  fish  which  feast  luxuriously  on  the 
spawn  and  young  of  the  more  choice  sorts. 
Just  as  the  fox  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  animal  when  travelling  on  land, 
so  we  must  credit  the  otter  with  far  sur- 
passing every  other  living  thing,  fish 
excluded,  with  grace  in  the  water.  To  see 
from  some  secluded  spot  an  otter  swim- 
ming,   not    as    he    swims     for    his    life 
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from  the  otter  hounds,  but  when,  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  man,  leisurely, 
and  for  its  own  ends,  is  indeed  to  witness 
the  poetry  of  motion. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  man  knows 
comparatively  little  about  the  otter  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  otters  are  not 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  man.  In  well- 
conducted  establishments 
founded  to  carry  on  what 
Mr,  John  Jorrocks  desig- 
nated the  "sport  incarcer- 
ate," every  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  deer 
from  becoming  familiar  with 
man.  They  are  found  to  run 
better  than  when  they  regard 
living  persons  as  common 
objects  of  the  country  ;  but. 
save  when  they  are  hunted, 
otters  seldom  or  never  see  a 
man,  and  so,  in  one  sense, 
may  be  called  the  wildest  of 
all  the  animals  we  hunt. 

Otter-hunting  has  been  practised  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  on  the  streams  of  England 
from  north  to  south  ;  from  the  west  to  as 
far  east  as  is  practicable  ;  yet  while, 
according  to  Lord  Yarborough,  there  are 
330  packs  of 
hounds  devoted 
to  the  chase  of 
the  deer,  fox, 
and  hare,  there 
are  no  more 
than  about  nine- 
teen packs  of 
Otter  Hounds  ; 
how  then,  it 
may  be  asked, 
does  otter-hunt- 
ing flourish  in 
so  many  quar- 
ters of  the 
United  King- 
dom ?  Well, 
for  one  thing, 
there  are  no 
"favourite  co- 
verts "  in  otter- 
hunting.  In  fox-hunting  this  or  that  wood 
or  gorse  is  often  a  sure  find  ;  the  litter  or 
litters  of  cubs  bred  there  will,  unless 
disturbed,  probably  live  there  till  the  last 
of  the  family  has  died  a  natural  death.  Su 
far  as  one  knows,  however,  families  of 
otters  soon  disperse,  and  seem  to  have  no 
head-quarters.  The  otter  is  a  sort  of  an 
aquatic  tramp  resting  in  one  holt  for  one 
night,  and  then  continuing  his  journey 
'ing  the  river  or  brook,  or  perhaps  mak- 


ing his  way  across  country  to  some  other 
water.  Moreover,  the  otter  has  a  very 
delicate  nose  ;  and,  just  as  the  bouquet  of 
the  wine  clings  long  to  the  cask  in  which 
it  was  stored,  so  would  the  reminiscences 
of  an  otter  hunt,  in  the  shape  of  the  scent 
of  the  human  and  canine  participators 
therein,  appear  to  hover  around  the  river 
bank  ;  as  to  draw  the  same 
district  for  an  otter  within 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  of  finding  and  hunt- 
ing one  would  be  indeed  a 
fruitless  task.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  master  of  otter  hounds 
needs  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  A  flood  may  .come 
in  handily  to  wash  away  all 
traces  of  recent  proceedings, 
and  will  of  course  keep 
hounds  in  kennel  till  the 
waters  have  subsided  ;  but, 
in  an  ordinary  way,  the 
human  tramps'  chalk-mark 
for  "flummuxed"  is  not  a  more  certain 
warning  to  his  successors  who  may  travel 
the  same  road,  than  is  the  odour  of  a 
recent  hunt  to  the  travelling  otter. 
Hence  it  is  that  masters  of  otter  hounds 
travel  from 

place  to  place. 

To  the  fox- 
hunter  the  ar- 
rival of  spring 
is  the  threshold 
of  the  summer 
of  his  discon- 
tent ;  but  the 
otter  hunter  is 
buoyed  up  with  ' 
the  knowledge 
that  his  favour- 
ite amusement 
is  about  to  com- 
mence. The 
sweeter  the 
■  scent  of  the 
flowers,  the  less 
in  evidence  the 
"rigours"  of 
the  spring,  the  nearer  is  the  opening  day. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough, 
and  the  water  ditto,  otter-hunting  begins. 
By  that  time,  however,  strangers  and 
sojourners  have  left  their  winter  hunting 
quarters  ;  and  so  have  many  residents. 
They  are  to  be  seen  at  Hurling  ham,  Barn 
Elms,  Epsom,  Ascot.Sandown,  and  Kemp- 
ton,  while  a  comparative  few  only  are  found 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
the    otter.       A   fascinating    sport     it     is 
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unquestionably  ;  yet  scarcely  one  which 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  can  be 
termed  popular.  Different  hunts  have,  to 
be  sure,  their  distinctive  uniforms  ;  but  the 
casual  attendant  will  find  no  opportunity 
for  arraying'  himself  in  very  gorgeous 
apparel  ;  while,  if  he  would  attain  distinc- 
tion,  it  will  not  be  by  sticking  spurs  into  a 
willing  horse,  and  clearing  obstacles  of 
wondrous  height,  strength  or  width. 
The  man  on  horseback  feels  nothing  of 
the  exertion  entailed  by  a  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  journey  to  covert ;  forty  minutes  at 
best  pace  over 
a  stiff  country 
should  not 
make  him 
turn  a  hair, 
though  his 
horse  may  be 
in  lather  some 
time  before 
the  run  come 
to  an  end. 

The  otter 
hunter  may, 
of  course, 
take  train  to 
distant  fix- 
tures ;  or 
drive  his  own 
pony  cart  to 
the  rendez- 
vous; but  if  he 

aspires  to  graduate  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  "  customer  "  that  otter-hunting  allows 
of,  he  must  trust  to  the  pace  and  stamina  of 
the  Apo.stle's  horse  ;  a  beast  which  com- 
monly requires  the  maximum  of  nourish- 
ment and  care  in  return  for  a  minimum  of 
exertion.  Early  hours  ?  Well,  yes  !  the.y 
should  be  early.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  to  postpone  the  hour  for 
commencing  our  amusements  till  the  world 
has  become  warm  ;  and,  in  some  countries, 
masters  fix  their  meetings  at  an  hour 
which  inflicts  no  hardship  on  the  sluggard 
who  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  totally  in- 
different to  the  charms  of  otter-hunting. 

If,  however,  you  want  to  see  otter- 
bunting  at  its  best,  smoke  one  cigar  fewer 
overnight ;  be  content  with  less  than  the 
accustomed  measure  of  hot  stopping ; 
wind  up  your  watch  an  hour  or  so  earlier 
than  usual,  and  set  forth  to  join  a  pack 
which  meets  early.  The  master  of  otter 
liounds cannot,  like  hisfoxhunting  brother, 
put  his  hounds  into  covert  and  get  away 
on  the  back  of  his  otter ;  he  must,  like 
the  foxhunter  of  old,  hunt  his  game  to 
his  hiding  place  by  the  drag  or  trail.     The 


otter  keeps  excellent  hours — as  he  under- 
stands the  term.  Seldom,  if  ever,  does 
he  venture  abroad  before  sunset,  while  he 
is  in  his  holt  before  the  first  streak  of  day- 
light has  illumined  the  sky.  To  post- 
pone the  hour  of  meeting,  therefore, 
especially  with  young  hounds,  is  to  forego 
all  the  advantages  of  a  hot  drag;  for, 
when  once  the  earth  has  felt  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun,  scent  is  apt  to  vanish  with 
too  great  rapidity. 

Like  the  fox,  the  otter  is  a  "toddling 
animal : "  and  before  the  hounds  shall 
have  marked 
their  otter,  the 
hounds  may 
have  carried 
the  trail  for 
six,  eight,  or 
even  ten  miles, 
and  not  up 
and  down  a 
river  bank  as 
some  people 
imagine,  but 
over  a  good 
deal  of  coun- 
try, in  the 
event  of  this 
particular  ot- 
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made  his  way 
from  one 

water  to 

another.  Superlatively  good  runs  are 
necessarily  as  rare  after  the  otter  as  after  a 
fox  ;  but  hounds  might  be  running  the 
latter  animal  sometimes  from  the  head  they 
carry  over  the  long  grass — you  begin  to 
hunt  the  otter,  remember,  before  the  hay 
harvest,  and  so  the  body  scent  clings  to 
the  tall  grass  and  gives  hounds  an  un- 
speakable advantage.  Again,  you  will  be 
reminded  of  foxhunting  as  throwing  their 
tongue  right  merrily,  the  pack  works 
through  the  spinney  on  the  river's  bank, 
or  in  the  osier  bed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  said  anything 
about  the  hounds  with  which  we. hunt  the 
otter.  As  most  people  know,  iAe  otter 
hound  is  a  rough-coated  hound,  deep  of 
tongue,  and  plodding  in  his  work  ;  but 
some  masters  employ  foxhounds,  and  in 
this  work,  as  when  in  pursuit  of  his 
perhaps  more  legitimate  game,  "it  is  the 
dash  of  the  foxhound  which  distinguishes 
him  ;  "  and  as  the  most  killing  packs  of 
otter  hounds  contain  both  foxhounds  and 
the  rough  otter  hounds — for  both  breeds 
have  their  uses — ^one  can  frequently  see  at 
a  glance  how  the  superior  dash  of  the  fo- 
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hound  serves  him.  Some  there  be  who 
declare  that  this  dash  and  drive  has  saved 
the  life  of  many  an  otter  ;  but  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  killed 
more  otters  than  would  have  fallen  to  the 
prowess  of  the  rough-coated  specimens. 

There  is,  however,  one  difBculty  attend- 
ing the  employftient  of  foxhounds  for 
otter-hunting;  not  one  in  a  hundred  will 
stoop  to  the  scent  of  an  otter.  Foxes 
and  hares  make  their  dwellings  in  fields 
and  in  woods  and  coverts  which  are 
private  property,  and  into  which  thi 
owner  of  a  dog 


risking  the 
pains  and 

penalties  of 
the  law  ;  but 
there  is  no 
more  favour- 
ite country 
walk  than 

along  the 

side.  People 
of  all  classes 
take  their 

dogs  for  a 
walk,  and 
these  dogs 
will  chivvy 
hares,  and 
rabbits,  water  -  rats,  and  most  other 
things  ;  but  the  scent  of  an  otter  has  no 
more  attraction  for  them  than  has  the 
pungent  odour  of  the  onion  to  a  gourmet. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  the  otter  might 
soon  become  extinct.  If  every  dog  would 
stoop  to  his  scent,  and  if  he  could  be 
marked,  he  would  in  many  cases  speedily 
be  dug  out,  unless  he  chanced  to  slip 
away  in  time  by  his  subaqueous  front 
door  ;  and  even  that  might  be  barred  if 
the  dog's  owners  had  an  inkling  that  an 
otter  was  hidden  in  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
against  which  they  loll  whilst  smoking 
their  pipes. 

No,  it  is  rarely  that  a  foxhound  takes 
readily  to  the  otter's  scent.  Read  Parson 
Russell's  memoirs,  and  learn  how,  after 
having  collected  some  foxhounds  he 
walked  3.000  miles  before  he  ever  found 
an  otter;  though  as  he  admitted,  "I 
must  have  walked  over  scores."  Then 
he  became  possessed  of  a  school- 
master in  the  person  of  Racer ;  his 
Tiitherto  incompetent  pack  soon  learned 
their  business,  and  in  two  seasons  Mr. 
Russell  could  claim  to  have  scored  "five 


and  thirty  otters  off  the  reel."  The  same 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  connection  with 
the  terriers,  as  only  one  here  and  there 
takes  readily  to  the  scent  of  an  otter. 
When,  however,  foxhounds  will  hunt  an 
otter  they  have  one  advantage  over  the 
rough  hound.  The  coat  of  the  former  is 
shorter  and  less  absorbent  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  foxhound  on  emerging 
from  the  water  just  gives  himself  a  shake 
and  a  roll — very  often  he  does  not  stop  to 
do  that,  for  after  a  few  bounds  the  weight 
of  water  is  nothing  to  him — and  he  is 
all  right  ; 

whereas  the 
longer  coat 
of  the  otter 
hound  proper 
not  only  holds 
water  and  so 
retards  him, 
but  renders 
him  the sooner 
chilled.     ' 

We  just 
now  left  the 
pack  running 
on  the  otter's 
trail,  at  a 
pace  fast 

enough  to 

convince  the 
novice  that 
hunting  the 
otter,  even  in  its  preliminary  stage,  is 
sometimes  warm  and  exciting  work. 
The  trail  having  been  struck,  the  otter 
will  in  due  time  be  marked,  that  is, 
hunted  up  to  the  holt  in  which  he  has 
ensconced  himself.  The  terriers  irill 
be  called  into  requisition  to  effect  a 
dislodgement,  and  if  their  efforts  be 
attended  with  success,  the  beginner  will 
see  the  graceful  movements  of  his  first 
otter.  At  this  stage,  the  stranger  to 
otter-hunting  will  see  a  new  phase  of  the 
chase.  When  with  fox,  or  staghounds, 
or  harriers,  the  huntsman  occasionally 
has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  ride, 
the  scent  does  the  rest ;  or,  when  he  has 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  pack,  he 
casts  as  experience  may  suggest,  or  in  the 
direction  of  a  friendly  holloa  or  an  up- 
lifted hat.  In  the  majority  of  rivers, 
however,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
hounds  would  ever  kill  one  single  otter 
during  the  whole  of  the  season  were  they 
not  aided  by  the  master,  huntsman,  and 
a  few  trustworthy  helps. 

On  being  ousted  from  his  retreat,  the 
otter  is  sure  to  try  to  reach  some  other 
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haven  he  knows  of  ;  and  so  by  constantly 
hunling  the  same  district,  the  huntsman 
in  time  becomes  acquainted  with  pretty 
well  ail  the  places  in  which  an  otter  can 
find  sanctuary  ;  and  these  places,  it  must 
be  remembered,   cannot  be  seen    like    a 


rabbit-hole,  or  a  culvert  under  a  road, 
because  the  entrance  to  them  is  perhaps 
eighteen  inches  or  a  couple  of  feet  under 
water  ;  consequently,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  in  other  kinds  of  hunting, 
local  knowledge  is  necessary  before  good 
sport  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  as  the 
huntsman  on  getting  to  a  fresh  trail,  or, 
owing  to  the  otter  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  field,  will  approximately 
know  where  to  expect  another  mark.  If  a 
huntsman  does  not  know  where  these 
underwater  holes  are,  he  cannot  possibly 
ascertain  their  existence,  and  so  any 
number  of  otters  may  escape  with  their 
lives. 

When,  however,  the  hounds  are  first 
laid  on,  the  scene  is  exciting  enough  to 
rouse  even  the  most  lethargic.  In  go  the 
hounds  into  the  water,  the  chorus  swells, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  The 
water  carries  a  scent,  but  it  shifts  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  in  a  wind  on 
land.  Away  go  the  hounds  vvith  it,  and  if 
they  are  foxhounds,  it  would  be  like  trying 
to  stem  the  torrent  to  stop  them  with 
whip  or  rate  ;  they  must  have  their  fun 
out,  and  then  will  return  to  the  huntsman, 
who,  during  the  burst,  has  allowed  his 


head  to  save  his  heels  by  .standing  still. 
If  there  be  deep  water  at  hand  the 
otter  will  almost  certainly  decline  to 
go  away,  and  will  keep  making  short 
journeys  from  one  holt  to  another. 
There  will  then  be  so  much  scent 
about,  that  the  hounds 
cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween the  earlier  and 
the  later  lines.  Some- 
times it  happens  that 
the  otter,  after  having 
been  sharply  hustled  for 
a  while,  will  leave  the 
river,  and  m;ike  his  way 
overland  to  his  next 
point,  and  so  there  is 
need  for  the  sharpest 
of  eyes.  So  also  is  there 
when  "  Look  out  below," 
is  the  warning  cry  of 
the  master,  on  there 
being  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  otter  has 
headed  down  stream. 
To  look  out  for  an  otter 
passing  over  a  shallow, 
is  not  by  any  means 
such  an  easy  thing  as 
watching  at  the  corner 
of  a  covert  for  the  de- 
parture of  a  fox.  If  the  watcher  sit 
on  a  gate  and  smoke  his  pipe  while  dis- 
charging the  highly  important  duly  of 
looking  out  below,  he  might  as  well 
be  watching  through  a  field-glass  from 
the    top    of  some     neighbouring    church 

tower.         He 

must  bundle 
into  the  water 
if  necessary, 
and  it  gene- 
rally   is  ;    and 

take  his  eyes 
off  the  stickle 
he  is  set  to 
watch.  This  is 
one  of  the  re- 
sponsible posts 
of  otter  hunt-  \__ 
lag,  and  must 
not  be  filled  in 
a  perfunctory  ; 
fact,  it  never  is  because  the  "Look  out 
below"  man  is  always  some  one  who  can 
be  trusted. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that, 
because  otter-hunting  involves  crossing 
rivers,  getting  wet  and  tumbling  about, 
it  is  indulged   in  solely   by  a  handful   of 
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enthusiastic  men.  it  may,  of  coui 
happen  that,  in  some  remote  district,  ; 
at  a  very  early  meeting,  the 
company  may  be  select;  but, 
as  masters  of  otter  hounds 
visit  rivers  by  invitation,  it 
often  happens  that  the  field  is 
a  large  one.  Carriages  and 
pony  carts  may  be  utilised  as 
far  as  they  can  be,  and  then 
the  fair  occupants — those  at 
least  who  did  not  start  on 
foot  — will  descend  from  their 
vehicles  and  join  in  the  sport 
with  the  keen  relish  they 
usually  bring  to  bear  in  what- 
ever amusement  they  may 
indulge.  The  male  otter- 
hunter  may  now  and  then  be 
called  upon  to  make  one  of 
a  sedan  chair,  in  which  some 
lady  may  be  conveyed  across 
an  awkward  ford ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  fair  otter-hunter  is 
as  willing  as  those  of  the 
other  sex  to  take  the  rough 
with    the    smooth. 

After  various  incidentsof 
exciting  nature  the  chase  comes  to 


us  hope  with  a  kill ;  but  if  he  meets 
h  his  death  at  all,  the  otter  will  be 
killed  by  the  hounds,  for  the 
barbarous  spear  is  now  happily 
out  of  fashion  ;  and  if  fortune 
has  favoured  the  master 
and  his  hounds,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  neophyte 
will  from  that  day  forth 
have  enrolled  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  otter  -  hunters. 
With  his  newly-found  sport 
he  may  happily  bridge 
over  the  gap  which  divides 
one  fox-hunting  season  from 
the  next.  He  may  of  course 
be  checked  by  floods  just 
as  frost  stops  him  in  the 
winter ;  and  five  months 
will  be  the  utmost  to 
which  the  otter  hunting 
season  will  extend.  A  dry 
summer  is  necessarily  a  more 
successful  one  for  hounds, 
since  the  otter  is  then  at 
a  disadvantage ;  his  swim- 
ming powers  more  at  a 
consequence  of  the  lowness  of 
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i]T  has  been  said  that  this  is 
an  age  of  the  deification 
of  little  things.  There  is 
nothing'  very  much  smaller 
than  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  In  our  climate  it 
does  not  rival  the  acorn. 
It  is  not  regarded  for  its 
spreading  branches  nor  for  its  shade.  If 
it  reaches  up  to  six  feet  it  is  remarkable, 
and  in  the  districts  where  it  is  best  known 
the  mustard  plant  is  short  and  bushy  ;  but 
the  seed  thereof  has  become  far  more  im- 
portant than  it  could  have  ever  been  as  a 
lodgment  for  the  birds  of  the  air.  The 
liny  seed  is  now  the  motor  of  great  in- 
dustries. It  finds  labour  for  the  husband- 
man ;  employs  waggoners  and  wharf- 
ingers ;  provides  cargoes  for  ships  and 
steamers ;  calls  into  existence  factories 
that  vibrate  with  machinery  ;  sends  armies 
of  travellers  all  over  the  world  to  deal  in 
the  product  of  which  it  is  the  basis  ;  fills 
newspapers  with  announcements  of  its 
uses ;  gives  employment  to  artists  and 
printers,  and  is  welcomed  at  the  tables  of 
princes  and  peasants  in  the  name  of 
mustard. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  the 
condiment  now  so  popular  was  unltnown 
at  English  tables.  At  about  that  time, 
Mrs.  Clements,  of  Durham,  began  to 
grind  the  seed  and  to  pass  the  Hour 
through  sundry  processes  to  free  it  from 
the  husk.  The  first  manufacturer  of 
mustard  in  these  realms,  she  carefully 
guarded  the  secret  of  her  method,  and 
obtained  for  her  product,  during  some 
years,  almost  a  monopoly.  George  the 
First  was  one  of  her  patrons.     Mustard 


was  introduced  at  the  royal  table.  After 
a  time  nobody  could  eat  their  beef  without 
mustard.  The  condiment  took  to  itself 
the  name  of  the  city  of  its  origin. 
"  Durham  Mustard  "  has  a  certain  vogue 
to  this  day,  though  it  is  made  in  London. 
It  is  considered  to  be  an  inferior  article 
compared  with  the  highly-dressed  and 
carefully  prepared  mustard  of  our  own 
time.  History  does  not  say  whether  Mrs. 
Clements  was  maid,  wife  or  widow  ;  but 
Durham  is  traditionally  famous  for  "  old 
maids  and  mustard."  Do  you  remember 
the  gourmand  in  the  Punch  picture  who 
made  a  point  of  trying  the  local  dish  in 
every  city  he  visited?  "Well,"  he  ex- 
claimed, sitting  down  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room,  "and  what  are  you  famous  for?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  waiter,  anxious  to 
propitiate    the    guest,     "there     is    the 

cathedral,  the  castle,  and ."     But  he 

was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  sentence. 
If  he  had  referred  to  Durham  it  is  only  fair 
to  say,  that  the  historic  city  of  the  north 
is  famous  for  many  things  besides  "old 
maids  and  mustard,"  though  the  latter 
product  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
resting  place  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

From  the  city  of  the  fine  old  cathedral 
of  Durham,  the  next  step  in  the  history 
of  mustard  takes  us  to  London,  close  by 
St.  Paul's.  But  there  are  other  bells 
hereabouts  than  those  of  the  famous 
church.  During  a  lull  in  the  city  traffic 
you  may  hear  at  the  chief  seat  of  the 
mustard  industry  in  London,  the  chimes 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  they  are  set 
to  the  well-known  melody  of  ' '  The  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England."  There  is  some- 
thing felicitous  in  this  quaint  music  as  one 
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pauses  on  the  threshold  of  the  head- 
quarters of  Messrs.  Keen,  Robinson  and 
Bellville,  the  oldest  established  makers 
of  the  condiment,  which  has  come  to  be 
considered  a  necessity  in  connection  with 
the  national  dish.  A  hundred  years  before 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  Royal 


Exchange  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  the 
mustard  business  had  been  established  at 
Garlick  Hill,  where  it  still  thrives,  the 
centre  of  a  great  concern  that  stretches 
out  its  busy  arms  to  the  East  End  of 
town,  away  into  the  fen  countries  of  Essex 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  through  its  agents 
and  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world.  Garlick     Hill,     where     Keen's 

mustard  established  itself  in  1742,  has  a 
■haracteristic  sound.     It  associates  itself 


with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  A 
business  man,  with  imagination,  might 
have  invented  it.  It  was  originally 
Garlick  Hithe,  or  Hythe,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  wharf  where  in  ancient 
times  dealers  unloaded  garlick  for  an 
adjacent  market,  which  was  frequented 
by  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners 
resident    in    England.  The    pilgrim's 

scallop  shell  is  adetail  of  the  architectural 
ornamentation  of  St.  James's  Church. 
Returning  to  this  country  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean,  pilgrims  often  landed  in 
Thames  Street.  The  patron  saint  of  the 
sacred  fane  which  still  opens  its  doors  to 
worshippers  on  Garlick  Hill  was  re- 
presented in  the  pilgrim's  garb.  The 
badge  of  pious  travel,  the  scallop-shell,  was 
also  utilised  as  a  "  scoop  "  for  spices,  and 
to  this  day  is  used  for  that  purpose  by 
many  retail  dealers.  It  has  also  been 
imitated  in  silver  and  other  metals.  When 
Keen  and  Sons  found  a  trade-mark 
necessary,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
adopt  the  scallop-shell,  which  not  only 
identities  their  tins  and  packages,  but 
in  the  practical  form  of  a  scoop  is  packed 
in  their  heaviest  parcels. 

The  old  English  firms  of  manufacturers 
are  conservative  in  many  things.  They 
cling  to  old  forms  and  practices.  They 
treasure  their  ancient  records.  They 
point  with  pride  to  the  landmarks  of  their 
progress.  However  recent  their  ma- 
chinery, however  new  the  inventions  with 
which  they  supplement  their  latest 
mechanical  formulas,  you  will  always  find 
some  ancient  mode  or  implement  not  only 
upon  the  premises  but  in  operation.  The 
candle-maker  at  work  on  the  most  scien- 
tific modern  principles  does  not  discard  the 
hand-dipping  apparatus.  The  biscuit 
maker,  whose  combined  rollers  and 
cutters  .are  as  complicated  as  a  modern 
printing  press,  still  keeps  in  some  quiet 
corner  the  primitive  implements  with 
which  he  made  his  first  cakes.  They 
progress  ;  they  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  competition  with  the  world  at  large, 
but  there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  regret- 
fulness  for  the  past  in  their  maintenance 
of  a  semblance  of  it.  The  stress  and  pres- 
sure of  rivalry,  however,  is  met  without 
hesitation.  Every  movement  of  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  is  sharply  watched 
and  every  possible  invention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  their  product  and  in- 
creasing their  output  is  promptly  secured. 
The  manufacture  of  mustard  may  seem  a 
simple  thing,  but  Garlick  Hill  has  not  only 
its   secrets    of    growing,     dressing    and 
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blending  but  it  has  its  own  mechanical 
inventions,  its  specialities  in  mills  and 
sifters,  its  eng^ineers'  shops,  its  tin  works, 
its  box  factories,  its  granaries  in  London 
and  its  granaries  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  With  its  vast  machinery  and 
appliances,  its  long  commercial  pedigree, 
and  those  natural  conservative  tendencies 
that  belong  to  all  well-established  insti- 
tutions, it  is  not  above  packing  penny  tins 
of  mustard.  **  Originally,"  remarks  Mr. 
Thomas  Balls,  the  obliging  and  well-in- 
formed manager,  *'  the  firm  packed  mus- 
tard in  nothing  less  than  thirty-six  pound 
casks  ;  later,  they  introduced  the  eighteen 
pound  size,  then  nine  pounds,  and  so  on. 
As  the  demand  became  more  and  more 
popular  one  pound  tins  were  introduced, 
but  the  idea  that  the  house  would  ever 
come  to  packing  one  ounce  tins  and  sup- 
plying them,  mustard,  tin  and  all,  to  sell  for 
a  penny  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
notion  of  a  maniac.  We  have  long  since 
realized  with  the  newspapers  that  a  penny 
is  a  magic  coin.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  us  to  receive  from  retail  houses  orders 
for  as  many  as  ten  thousand  penny  tins  at 
a  time." 

Garlick  Hill,  apart  from  the  considerable 
traffic  of  the  mustard  vans  passing  to  and 
fro,  is  as  reasonably  quiet  as  many  London 
streets  are  that  shoot  off  from  main  thor- 
oughfares. The  traffic  of  Cannon  Street 
and  Queen  Victoria  Street  goes  thundering 
past  it,  and  the  Mansion  House  station 
stands  on  its  Queen  Victoria  Street  corner ; 
but  in  the  offices  of  the  firm  and  in  odd 
nooks  of  the  factory  one  simply  hears  the 
beat  of  the  local  engine  that  seems  to  mark 
time  to  that  distant  hum  of  the  streets,  from 
which  one  is  never  free  in  the  great  city. 
The  offices  are  on  a  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious plan.  There  are  the  buying  and 
sales  departments — with  examples  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  firm  which 
include  Robinson's  patent  groats  and 
barley,  Scotch  oatmeal,  washing  blue, 
and  other  minor  products — the  inquiry 
departments  and  counting  houses.  They 
are  all  decorated  with  the  show  cards  of 
the  firm,  and  with  other  more  interesting 
exhibits.  For  example,  among  the  framed 
mementos  of  the  firm  are  the  Royal 
Warrants  appointing  them  purveyors  to 
various  sovereigns.  One  of  these  con- 
finns  their  right  to  supply  the  patent 
groats  to  William  IV.  it  is  signed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  brother  of  the 
great  Duke.  The  authority  to  supply  her 
present  gracious  Majesty  was  granted  in 
the  first   year   of    her  accession   to   the 


throne  and  is  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  There  is  another  warrant  appoint- 
ing them  manufacturers  of  mustard  to 
Napoleon  HI.  In  the  archives  of  the 
house  there  is  an  invoice  for  goods  in 
1789,  and  the  envelope  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  their  travellers  at  Plymouth,  the 
postage  of  which  was  3^.  8d,  Among 
other  records,  there  are  notes  of  the 
swearing  in  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
and  their  employees  as  special  constables 
during  the  Chartist  riots  of  1848,  and  the 
despatch  of  oatmeal,  groats  and  other 
goods  for  our  army  in  the  Crimea.  Un- 
til 1862,  the  business  was  carried  on  under 
the  title  of  Keen  and  Sons,  but  in  that 
year  another  old  established  trade,  that 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Bellville,  manu- 
facturers of  patent  groats  and  patent 
barley,  was  amalgamated  with  it  and  the 
firm  became  Keen,  Robinson  and  Bellville. 
The  patent  groats  and  barley  had  been 
well-known  commodities  since  1823  ;  and 
they  form  important  departments  of  the 
present  industries  now  earned  on  at  the 
various  mills  and  factories  of  the  firm. 
One  is  tempted  to  try  and  realize  for  the 
reader  something  of  the  atmosphere  and 
character  of  the  city  when  the  Keens 
pitched  their  tent  on  Garlick  Hill,  and  be- 
gan to  build  up  the  great  industry  which 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  nation's  manufactories  of  food  pro- 
ducts. In  those  early  days,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  an  insignificant  building,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  present  structure 
having  only  been  laid  in  1734  ;  Chertsey 
was  two  days*  journey  from  town  ;  even 
the  first  fast  coach  had  not  begun  to  run  ; 
every  shop  and  tavern  had  its  pictorial 
sign  ;  sedan  chairs  were  in  common  use  ; 
Hogarth  was  painting  **  The  Rake*s  Pro- 
gress ; "  Dr.  Johnson  and  David  Garrick 
were  among  the  new  comers  of  the  romantic 
town  ;  the  heads  of  traitors  were  exposed 
on  Temple  Bar  ;  debtors  were  imprisoned 
with  criminals  at  the  Fleet,  and  Fleet 
marriages  were  a  social  institution  ;  Old 
London  Bridge  with  its  quaint  houses  and 
its  intricacies  of  navigation  above  and 
below  was  still  a  feature  of  the  Thames  ; 
highwaymen  infested  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  footpads  plied  their  nefarious  business 
in  the  Strand ;  there  were  no  gas-lamps, 
no  proper  footways,  no  system  of  sewers, 
nopolicemen,  no  telegraphs,  nodaily news- 
papers. The  great  town  was  very  pictur- 
esque for  all  that,  with  its  swinging  signs, 
its  gabled  houses,  its  glass  coaches,  and 
its  artistically  dressed  citizens  and  visitors. 
The  sun  was  a  more  familiar  object  in  the 
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city  than  it  is  now  that  increased  popula- 
tion has  sent  up  a  curtain  of  smoke  to 
veil  its  beaming  face.  It  was  shining, 
nevertheless,  on  the  day  of  my  visit  to 
Garlick  Hill,  and  the  gilded  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  was  bright  against  a  blue  sky. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  from  cellar 
to  roof,  the  factory  at  Garlick  Hill  has 
grown  and  extended,  making  the  most  of 
its  opportunities  and  its  business  as  the 
great  town  has  marched  on  from  candles 
to  gas,  from  hackney  coaches  to  railway 
trains,   from  gas  to  electric  lamps,  from 


The  teams  are  living  fac-stmiles  of  the 
horses  painted  fifty  years  ago  that 
hang  in  the  manager's  office,  types  of  the 
finest  breed  of  cart  horse.  The  formality 
of  the  great  factory  further  east,  with  its 
systematized  arrangements  of  floors  and 
its  sequence  of  manufacture,  is  absent  at 
Garlick  Hill,  where,  however,  we  get  an 
epitome  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  a  complete  illustration  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  firm.  We  make  our  tour 
of  Garlick  Hill,  for  example,  in  the  most 
unconventional  fashion,  out  of  all  regular- 


lawlessness  to  order,  from  darkness  to 
light.  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
dwell  upon  these  things.  My  courteous 
guide  leads  the  way  from  the  offices  and 
delivery  stores  by  stone  stairs,  which  I 
prefer  to  the  elevator,  and  presently  we 
stand  upon  a  narrow  bridge  that  connects 
one  wing  of  the  building  with  another. 
Here  we  have  before  us  a  busy  courtyard 
overlooked  by  balconies  and  bridgeways 
connecting  the  different  floors.  Glimpses 
of  interiors,  incidents  of  railing  and 
spouts,  gable-ends  of  buildings  against 
the  sky,  softened  on  one  hand  by  the 
vapour  from  the  coolers  which  restore 
back  to  the  water  tanks  the  condensed 
steam  and  hot  water  which  in  years  gone 
by  ran  to  waste.  The  practical  engineer 
is  in  evidence  on  all  hands.  Down  in  the 
court-yard  waggons   are  being   loaded. 


ity  as  to  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
processes.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  firm  in  action  is  to  the  manu- 
facture and  stamping  of  tins  for  mustard, 
supplementary  to  the  tin  factory,  which 
is  situated  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
Then  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vast  storage 
of  mustard  seed  which  is  being  gradually 
reduced  by  the  demands  of  the  kilns  and 
grinding  mills  to  be  replenished  by  fresh 
supplies.  The  story  of  Garlick  Hill  is  a 
continual  coming  in  and  going  out,  the 
reception  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
its  grinding,  dressing,  packing  and  deliv- 
ery to  the  trader.  It  is  bewildering  to 
think  of  how  many  hands  it  passes 
through,  what  crowds  it  employs.  From 
the  kiln  where  every  trace  of  moisture 
is  dried  out  of  it,  the  seed  is  cleansed 
and  dressed  ;  thence  we  follow  it   to  the 
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sifters  which  in  an  eccentric  way  cast 
forth  the  husks  of  the  seed  the  flour 
being  conveyed  in  shoots  to  a  series 
of  stamping  boxes  that  look  like  a  row 
of  giant  pestles  and  mortars.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  mixing  floor,  where  we  find 
a  number  of  experienced  workmen  en- 
gaged, under  the  direction  of  the  foreman, 
in  blending  various  qualities  of  the  flour 
s  completing  the  process  that  gives  to 


the  firr 

the  old  lady  of 
Durham  in  her 
primitive  way 
had  her  secret 
of  mustard- 
making,  how 
much  more  in 
these  fastidious 
daysmust  such 
ahrmas  that  ol 
Garlick  Hill  be 
likely  to  have 
theirs.  It  has 
been  pointed 
out  in  the 
course  of  the 
series  of  in- 
dustrial articles 
that  are  ap- 
pearing in  the 
English  lUus- 
tratid  Magazine 
that  the  mixing 
and  blending  of 

ing  their  course 

of  manufacture 
as  a  rule  gives 
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dustri 


of  sacks  of  seed.  At  the  end  our  path 
thither  flecked  with  beams  of  light  &om 
distant  windows  and  doorways,  one  enters 
the  packing  room  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
Here  the  mustard  is  weighed  and  packed 
by  an  army  of  men  and  boys.  Keens  are 
singular  in  the  non-employment  of  women 
except  in  a  very  minor  way  for  sack  mend 
ing.  Otherwise  their  employees  in  every 
department  are  men  and  boys.  The  latter 
show  a  lively  deftness  Jn  the  work  of 
packing.  Here 
and  there  in 
our  progress 
over  the  fac- 
tory we  come 
upon  drying 
cupb  oards, 
through  which 
the  labelled  tins 
are  passed  be- 
fore delivery 
to  the  packing 
rooms.  You 
can  see  where 
the  building 
lias     absorbed 

time  both  shops 
'vate 
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Pre- 


reached  the  last 
floors  right  un- 
der    the     roof 


labels; 
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COMPRESSING 


which  is  pri 
tectedby  their  trademark,  establishes  the 
distinction  or  peculiarity  at  which  they 
aim,  and  gives  their  products  the  cachet 
of  a  speciality.  It  is  so  in  regard  to 
mustard.  There  are  various  qualities  of 
the  seed,  and  the  growths  of  different  soils 
have  their  separate  distinctions.  There 
is  the  light  yellow  grain,  and  the  darker  ; 
the  latter  golden  in  its  hue  and  producing 
with  its  proper  blend  a  finer  quality  of 
mustard  than  the  pale  yellow  ground 
alone.  The  mustard  seed  is  treated 
to  many  processes  of  cleansing  and 
Mending. 

Leaving  the  mixing  floor,  we  pass 
through  avenues  of  mustard  casks, 
where  the  flour  is  stored,  and  through 
narrow  wavs  made  difficult  with  thousands 


SQUAKES    FOB    PACKING. 


through 
further  wingot 
the  building  we 
come  to  the  penny  mustard-tin  packing 
room,  a  very  animated  scene,  the  boys 
working  as  if  they  realized  that  the  margin 
of  profit  upon  these  small  parcels  left 
none  for  sloth  or  carelessness.  From 
floor  to  floor  of  repetition,  storage,  grind- 
ing, mixing,  packing,  we  arrive  at  an  en- 
tirely new  department. 

Some  years  ago  "  the  blue-glass-cure  " 
was  a  popular  fad.  For  certain  com- 
plaints, you  lived  in  rooms  into  which  the 
sun  penetrated  only  through  the  medium 
of  blue  glass,  A  doorway  opens,  and  we 
are  in  a  department  that  might  be  one  of 
the  blue -glass-cure  rooms.  Everything 
is  blue.  The  light  is  blue,  for  it  mingles 
with  an  azure  atmosphere.  The  workers 
are  blue,  not  only  as  to  clothes  but  faces. 
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just  as  blue  as  Mr.  Robert  Romer  was 
wont  to  make  himself,  in  a  certain  Adelphi 
farce  or  which  he  was  the  hero,  his 
business  being  that  of  a  blue-maker  ;  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me  the  dramatist 
had  taken  his  inspiration  from  this  very 
factory  on  Garlick  Hill.  This  powdered 
blue,  a  dazzling  ultramarine,  is  of  such  a 
volatile  character,  that  every  other  room 
and  staircase  in  the  miscellaneous  factory 
has  to  be  double  boarded  and  sealed 
against  it.  The  blue-rooms  are  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  every  other  part  of 
the  house.     Years  ago  the  firm   used  to 


s  boys  and  remaining  as 


grind  indigo,  and  boil  it  here,  and  the 
manufacture  of  washing  blue  was 
weighted  with  other  intricate  and  trouble- 
some processes  ;  but  in  these  days  the 
work  is  simply  one  of  mixing  and  grind- 
ing the  ultramarine  and  blocking  it  into 
squares.  The  grinding-mills  are  pic- 
turesque, but  the  pervading  colour  soon 
becomes  trying,  except  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  it ;  and  the  workmen  here, 
while  they  are  not  as  hilarious  as  Mr. 
Romer  in  the  play,  are  perfectly  healthy 
and  seem  to  enjoy  their  work.  This, 
however,  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
the  toilers  in  Keen's  factory.  The  men 
and  boys  go  about  their  occupations  like 
workers  who  take  a  pride  in  their  work. 
Many  of  the  men  are  old  and  grey, 
and  the  heads  of  departments,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  with  the  firm  all  their  working 


lives,  entering  ; 
grey-beards. 

The  blue-doors  closing  upon  us  we 
walk  along  a  dark  passage  and  come 
to  the  spice-mills,  where  ginger  is  being 
ground  and  spices  mixed.  The  enormous 
revolving  stones  travel  slowly  round  and 
round,  grinding  their  mixtures  to  fine 
powders,  that  impregnate  the  air  with 
odours  that  might  compete  with  the 
perfumed  gales  that  blow  out  to  the  sea 
from  the  spice-islands. 

So  far,  Garlick  Hill,  the  beginning  and 
centre  of  the  mustard  manufacture.  My 
companion  now  leads 
the  way  to  the  street. 
Wc  have  choice  of  rail 
or  hansom  to  the  next 

Selecting  the  latter, 
we  push  our  way 
through  the  miscel- 
laneous traffic  of  the 
streets,  blocked  now 
and  then  by  drays  and 
waggons  to  Kennet 
Wharf  Lane.  Here 
are  the  stables  of  the 
firm,  and  the  main  tin 
factory.  In  these  days 
when  newspaper  pro- 
prietors grow  their 
own  esparto,  and 
make  their  own  paper, 
it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  large  producers 
of  mustard  with  their 
"  -~~  own      printing-works 

and  tin-factories.  The 
latter  industry  at 
Kennet  Wharf  Lane 
is  on  an  extensive  scale.  Along  the 
doors,  well  placed  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  weight  falls  upon  the  great  beams  that 
are  the  chief  support  of  the  building,  the 
tin-plates  are  packed.  On  one  floor  are 
thirty  tons,  on  another  forty,  and  so  on, 
in  sheets,  just  as  they  are  delivered  from 
South  Wales.  These  plates  are  the  material 
which  occupies  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  who  are  assisted 
at  every  turn  by  the  latest  mechanical  in- 
ventions. Almost  while  we  pass  from  one 
floor  to  another,  many  of  these  flat  sheets 
of  tin  have  been  cut,  moulded  and 
hammered  into  mustard  tins,  both  round 
and  square.  The  place  pulsates  and 
beats  with  cutting,  moulding,  stamping 
and  trimming  machines.  Many  of  the 
plates  have  already  gone  through  the 
process     of    decoration    and  enamelling. 
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These  are  for  the  larger  tins  ;  some  of 
them  are  as  shapely  and  artistii:  as  the 
lady  of  Belmont's  casket,  and  all  are 
perfect  specimens  of  the  tin-maker's  art, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  boxes  that 
find  their  way  into  cottage  homes  and 
artisans'  dwellings.  They  are  quite 
representative  in  their  way— the  large 
decorated  tins  that  go  through  many 
operations  before  they 
are  ready  to  be  filled 
for  the  eAe/  of  some 
noble  mansion,  and 
the  small  though 
sturdy  little  boxes, 
packed  with  a 
difference,  though 
supplying  a  zest  to 
many  a  poor  table, 
which  the  jaded 
appetites  of  the  rich 
might  well  envy. 
Close  to  the  tin- 
factory  is  subsidized 
a  printing  establish- 
ment, with  over  fifty 
hands  engaged  in 
printing  the  firm's 
labels.  My  guide  is 
reticent  on  some 
points  about  which  a 
writer  loves  to  en- 
large, such  for  ex- 
ample, as  how  many 
hands  and  families  are 
dependent  upon  the 
mustard  and  as- 
sociated industries  ; 
how  many  miles  of 
labels  they  print ;  how 
many  pyramids  as 
large  as  Cheops  would 
their  tins  and  boxes 
have  topped  calcu  lated 
from  174a,  and  so 
on,  but  my  guide  keeps  to  his  steady  busi- 
ness lines  of  information,  suggesting, 
however,  four  figures' as  the  number  of 
their  workpeople.  And  on  we  go  in  that 
same  hansom  which  contentedly  awaits 
us,  from  the  tin  factory  to  the  Jubilee 
Wharf  on  the  river. 

A  recent  extension  of  the  organization 
of  which  Garlick  Hill  is  the  head-quarters 
iithisjubilee  Wharf  and  granaries,  named 
after  the  last  of  the  three  jubilee  celebra- 
tions of  the  firm  that  occurred  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  a  handsome  stone 
building  of  four  stories,  equipped  with 
every  convenience  and  giving  upon  street 


and  river.  It  has  powerful  cranes  and 
other  hydraulic  machinery  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels  and  has  a  fine 
river  frontage.  The  granary  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions.  From  floor  to  floor, 
the  same  story  of  Storage,  barley  and 
groats  competing  as  to  numbers  of 
sacks  with  the  vast  accumulation  of 
mustard  seed.     A    cargo    was    being  re- 


ceived from  the  river  during  our  visit 
and  waggon  loads  were  going  from  the 
■  street  exit  to  the  chief  factory  in  Den- 
mark Street.  The  only  women  among  the 
army  of  men  employed  by  Keens  find  occu- 
pation in  this  granary  on  the  Thames,  They 
are  sack-menders,  the  eldest  of  them,  a 
bright  cheerful  woman  having  been  em- 
ployed here  in  1858.  to  find  occupation  at 
the  same  work  with  her  daughters  at  the 
present  time.  Here  we  notice  the  water- 
tanks  being  filled  that  are  a  familiar  sight 
among  the  merchandise  that  crowds 
London  waggons  en  revte  for  the  docks. 
At  first  they  were  shipped  empty,  but  for 
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aome  years  past  they  have  been  delivered 
to  Messrs.  Keen  and  Co.  and  other  manu- 
facturers to  be  Jilled  with  such  goods  as 
the  firms  would  be  sending  to  the  colonies ; 
the  cost  of  transit  being  charged  to  the 
contents,   and   the  tanks  thus  going  out 

One  might  bo  excused  for  thinking  that 
the  Jubilee  warehouses  would  fittingly 
close  the  story  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
It   would    seem    to   an    ordinary    visitor. 
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as  it  did  to  me,  that  sufficient  machinery 
and  material  had  been  passed  in  review 
to  give  the  entire  world  all  the  mustard 
it  could  eat,  not  to  mention  the  Scotch 
oatmeal  and  groats  everybody  might  re- 
quire outside  the  "  land  o'  Burns."  My 
guide  smiles  at  the  suggestion,  re- 
hails  our  hansom  cab,  and  we  speed  away 
through  byways  and  busy  thoroughfares 
to  the  firm's  main  mustard  factory  and 
Robinson's  patent  groats  and  barley  mills. 
This  is  a  building  of  eight  or  ten  stories, 
towering  up  above  the  surrounding  houses 
like  a  Chicago  sky  scraper.  Its  machinery 
is  run  by  a  powerful  beam  engine  on  the 
ground    floor   of     a     separate     building. 


There  are  kilns  for  drying  the  seed — the 
first  operation  before  grinding,  and  nc 
more  complete  method  could  be  imagined 
than  is  provided  by  these  drying  cham- 
bers. From  the  ground  we  ascend  by 
elevator  right  through  the  building  to 
the  topmost  floor,  sacks,  mills,  sifters, 
groups  of  men  flashing  past  us  with 
bewildering  swiftness.  The  whole  place 
is  light  and  open,  clean,  pleasant  of  smell, 
and  one  lands  to  look  upon  a  broad 
panorama  of  roofs  and  river,  and  far 
away  trees  and  sky.  On  the  right  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  distinctly  seen,  on  the 
left  Greenwich  Park.  Further  afield  on 
your  right,  with  a  glass,  you  may  sec  the 
Grand  Stand  on  Epsom  Downs.  Imme- 
diately below  you  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  lie  the  London  Docks,  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  the  Grand  Surrey 
Docks  and  the  Commercial  Docks,  with 
their  forests  of  masts.  The  roof  of  the 
factory  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
enormous  water  tanks,  not  only  for  use 
in  case  of  fire  but  for  boiler  and  other  re- 
quirements. There  are  hydrants  on  every 
floor  and  other  appliances  and  a  house 
brigade  is  regularly  drilled  in  their  use. 
The  whole  of  the  establishment,  large  as  it 
i.s,  can  be  cleared  of  every  person  engaged 
in  it  within  four  minutes.  No  London 
theatre  is  more  carefully  regulated  for  the 
exit  of  its  audience  than  is  the  Denmark 
Street  factory  for  the  safety  of  its  em- 
ployees and  the  protection  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  contents.  On  the  south  side 
of  this  upper  floor,  which  is  packed  with 
crates  and  tins  of  groats  and  barley,  there 
is  another  picturesque  view  of  roofs,  busy 
streets  and  towering  steeples;  in  the 
foreground  a  green  oasis  that  is  in  pleasant 
contrast  with  the  universal  brick  and  stone : 
it  is  the  turfed  and  ornamented  church- 
yard of  that  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
which  some  years  ago  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  theological  controversy. 
The  sacred  building  from  our  point  of 
view  appears  to  stand  upon  a  stretch  of 
velvet  turf  and  is  surrounded  with  trees. 
On  all  sides  the  tiled  and  slated  roofs, 
their  monotony  broken  by  tall  chimneys 
and  church  spires,  spread  out  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  a  wilderness  of  dwellings, 
workshops,  taverns,  churches  and  schools. 
Discarding  the  lift  that  shot  us  up  into 
these  heights  of  observation  as  quickly  as 
they  hoist  you  from  Broadway  into  the 
topmost  stations  of  New  York  elevators, 
I  follow  my  guide  to  the  next  floor,  where 
the  operation  of  packing  groats  and  barley 
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IS  going  on,  and  thence  to  the  succeeding 
department,  where  the  patent  barley  mills 
are  at  work,  making  a  humming  music 


and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  agreeable 
suggestions  of  country  mills  and  far-away 
meadows.  Hoppers,  dressers,  and  other 
appliances  ijccupy  two  of  these  great 
floors  and  on  the  next  we  come  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mustard  work  of  Garlick 
HilE,  only  that  the  machinery  is  on  'a  more 
extensive  scale  and  the  workers  are  far 
more  numerous.  The  mustard  mills  or 
sifters  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration present  in  detail  one  or  two  of  the 
machines  which  fill  the  place,  making 
quite  a  busy  vista  as  one  glances  along 
the  active  and  noisy  scene.  The  peculiar 
motion  of  the  sifters  Chat  shake  and  harry 
the  husks  from  the  flour  is  a  deft  combi- 
nation of  every  kind  of  motion  calculated 
to  separate  the  lighter  from  the  heavier 
particles  that  is  its  chief  object.  The 
sieves  through  which  the  flour  is  ejected 
are  of  the  very  finest  mesh,  and  they  are 


brushed  continually  with  the  most  pene- 
trating hors^-hair.  The  stamping  ma- 
chines are  formidable  implements  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  the  pride  with  which 
the  chief  of  this  department  points  to  the 
lovely  colour  of  the  finished  product  and 
the  soft  and  silky  response  it  makes  to  the 
touch.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  the  very 
finest  wheaten  flour^and  very  different 
from  the  roughness  of  the  groats  on  the 
other  floor  and  the  equally  characteristic 
oaten  blend  of  the  Scotch  oatmeal,  many 
cases  of  which  packed  and  ready  for  the 
market  are  being  carted  away  as  we  leave 
the  factory  to  visit  yet  another  branch  of 
this  enormous  business  concern.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  street  the  firm  has 
another  granary  full,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
of  mustard  seed  and  grain  ;  and  close  by 
an  engineers'  shop  and  carpentry.  The 
former  supplies  certain  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral machinery  ;  the  latter  manufactures 
the  boxes  used  in  packing  both  large  and 
small  parcels.  It  receives  its  timber  from 
the  firm's  own  saw-mills  down  on  the 
river,  which  might  well  have  served  for 
pictorial  illustration  had  not  similar  inci- 
dents of  manufacture  been  already  dealt 
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little  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  become  a 
factor  in  English  trade  and  commerce 
since  old  Mrs.  Clements  began  to  grind  it 
in  her  primitive  mills  at  Durham.  While 
I  have  been  chatting  with  you  in  London 
where  it  is  made  into  mustard,  not  for- 
getting the  oil  cake  that  is  also  an  im- 
portant product,  and  oil  of  mustard  which 
is  a  familiar  remedy  for  various  human 
ailments,  my  thoughts  have  continually 
travelled  away  into  the  country  where  the 
farmer  grows  the  seed.  The  alluvial  soil 
that  favours  the  growth  of  the  mustard 
seed  as  a  rule  belongs  to  flat  countries.  I 
have  seen  acres  of  the  golden  flowers 
bending  before  the  wind  in  Lord  Tenny- 
son's native  county.  One  of  the  sources 
of  Keen's  supply  is  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  where  the  grower  obtains 
all  his  supplies  by  boat.     His  harvesters 


may  be  said  to  arrive  by  sea,  and  it  is 
no  small  undertaking  for  him  to  ship  his 
seed  when  the  harvest  is  over  to  the 
granaries  in  London.  The  barley  and  oats 
used  by  the  Arm  are  grown  in  the  best 
districts  in  Scotland  ;  the  mustard  seed 
is  grown  in  many  cases  specially  for 
Garlick  Hill  ;  one  of  the  firm's  growers 
this  year  boasts  a  single  field  of  mustard, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  Looking 
at  the  various  crops  of  seed  in  bulk  the 
unpractised  eye  would  fail  to  notice  little 
if  any  difference  between  one  sample 
and  another,  except  in  regard  to  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour;  but  my  guide 
informs  me  that  out  of  as  many  as 
one  hundred  samples  spread  out  be- 
fore him  the  late  Mr.  Bellville  could ' 
select  and  identify  each  one  at 
sight. 


THE  GREEN-ROOM  OF  THE  COMEDIE  FRAN(;AISE. 

By  FREDERICK   HAWKINS. 


IFTY  or  sixty 
years  ago 
an  important 
change  began 
to  come  over 
the  green- 
rooms of  the 
principal  the- 
atres of  Lon- 
don, Paris, 
and  other 

great  capi- 
tals. Before 
that  period  they  were  a  regular  resort 
of  the  wit  and  fashion  of  the  town. 
For  an  hour  or  more  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  they  presented  the  liveliest 
appearance.  On  first  nights  they  con- 
tained as  brilliant  and  as  representative 
a  throng  as  is  to  be  found  at  a  private 
view  of  the  Royal  Academy  to-day. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  foytr  des 
arfiiUs  of  the  old  Com^die  Fran^ise. 
Mdlle.  Dumesnil  describes  it  as  resem- 
bling one  of  the  principal  salons  of 
Paris.  "  In  it,"  she  says,  "the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  ranks  and  classes  came 
t<^ether.  MagniRcence,  elegance,  gal- 
lantry, wit ;  the  polished  manners  of  the 
wurt  and  the  intellectual  conversation  of 
the  geniuses  of  the  day,  were  here  to  be 
found  united."  Every  one  brought  with 
lum  an  anecdote,  a  lion-mot,  a  criticism, 
the  last  scandal  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  or 
a  scrap  of  intelligence  from  beyond  the 
frontiers.     Here,  at  least,  social  distinc- 


tions were  temporarily  disregarded  ;  the 
peer  met  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  "  I 
must  acknowledge,"  writes  a  distinguished 
actor,  Fleury,  "that  to  the  reunions  in 
our  green-room — to  the  friendly  discus- 
sions raised  in  it,  to  the  brilliant  things 
said  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  to 
the  exquisite  taste  which  marked  the 
whole  intercourse— I  was  indebted  for 
the  elements  of  my  future  success,"  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  gatherings 
were  favoured  by  the  custom  of  allowing 
spectators  to  have  seats  {in  full  view  of 
the  audience)  at  the  wings— a  custom 
which  sprang  up  in  France  in  the  early 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  found  accept- 
ance in  England  a  few  years  afterwards, 
and  which,  antagonistic  as  it  was  to 
anything  like  theatrical  illusion,  lasted  in 
both  countries  until  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Few  of  the  laced 
and  bediamonded  beaux  thus  exhibited  to 
the  audience  by  the  side  of  the  classical 
heroes  and  heroines  of  old  French  tragedy 
could  have  failed  to  look  into  thi  foyer 
after  the  play,  if  only  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  were  the 
assemblages  in  the  green-rooms  of  the 
two  great  London  theatres,  particularly 
at  Drury-iane  in  the  early  days  of  Edmund 
Kean.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  the 
latter  surrounded  by  a  group  composed  of 
such  men  as  Sheridan,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Moore,  Campbell,  Barry  Cornwall,  and 
other  luminaries  of  the  Regency.      Before 


long. 

regarded  by  managers  with  increasing 
disfavour.  Experience  showed  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  actor's 
art,  occasionally  led  to  unfortunate 
scandals,  and  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  commercial  system  which  even 
subsidized  theatres  are  compelled  to 
observe.  In  the  result,  the  green-rooms 
of  the  chief  play-houses  in  London  and 
abroad  were  virtually  closed  against  all 
who  did  not  enter  them  on  business,  the 
first  step  in  this  reform  being  taken  by 
Macready  at  Covent  Garden.      Nor  has 
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practice  came  to  be  introduction  he  would  decline  to  follow  in 
this  respect  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  late  Emile  Ferrin — you  may 
rest  assured  that  an  important  addition 
to  your  list  of  red-letter  days  will  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  the  room  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  institution  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  more  like  an 
ante-chamber  at  Versailles  or  Fontaine- 
bleau  under  the  ancien  regime  than  a 
place  where  players  may  meet  and  rest 
in  the  intervals  of  or  after  a  performance. 
It  is  a  rather  spacious  apartment  over- 
looking the  Place  de  la  Com^dte,  with 
carefully  polished  flooring,  Louis  XIV. 
furniture  in  green  stamped  velvet,  colossa. 
mirrors  in  unpretending  frames,  an 
elaborate  clock  A  secondes  by  Robin,  and, 
above  all,  a  collection  of  portraits  and 
busts  of  those  who  in  bygone  times  did  so 
much  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the 
theatre  over  Europe.  Once  seen,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Now  and 
then,  too,  men  of  note  may  be  found 
under  its  roof.  In  1877,  according  to 
a  letter  which  I  translated  in  substance 
for  a  London  weekly  newspaper  at  the 
time,  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  it  an  unex- 
pected visit.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
principal  members  of  the  company,  and 
did  not  fail  to  speak  as  well  as  he  could 
^and  that  is  not  saying  little — of  the 
acting,  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  remarked 
to  M.  Febvre,  "  that  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  you  in  L'Ami  Fritz."  "Sir,"  the 
actor  replied,  "I  am  to  play  the  part 
during  our  stay  in  London."  "  I  will  be 
present  on  the  first  night  if  possible," 
promised  the  Prince ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  On  the  same  evening  he  expressed 
to  M,  Perrin  his  regret  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  Sphinx.  Generally, 
however,  the  room  is  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  company,  and  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  have  the  chance  of 
looking  in  upon  them  as  they  come  in 
from  or  leave  for  the  stage.  Well  do  I 
remember  a  little  scene  within  these  walls 
at  a  performance  of  Hemani  some  four- 
teen years  ago — two  players  in  costume 
killing  a  spare  quarter  of  an  hour  over 
a  knotty  problem  in  chess,  M.  Maubant 
glancing  about  him  with  the  serene  and 
stately  air  proper  to  the  "last  of  the- 
tragedians,"  and  finally,  when  the  curtain 
had  fallen,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  half 
exhausted  by  her  splendid  and  irresistible, 
outbursts  of  passion  as  Dona  Sol,  tripping 
in  with  the  applause  of  a  dense  and 
delighted    audience    still    ringing   in    her 


any  tendency  been  sho 
restore    them    to   their 
social   and    intellectual  life.      The  green- 
room of  the  Lyceum  to-day  is  simply  a 
well-appointed  office  ;  that  of  Drury-la 


has  come  to  be 
for  lumber. 

But  the  traditions  of  the/i> 
at  the  Comedie  Fran<;'aise  at 
lost  sight  of  at  that  historic  h 
present  director,  M.  Jules  CIj 
allow  you  to  pass  half  an  hoi 
one  evening— and  his  prover 
good-nature    forbid 


■:  receptacle 

ytrdes  artistes 
■e  not  wholly 
louse,  Ifthe 
iretie,  should 
jr  or  so  there 
bial  urbanity 


that   on    receiving  a   sufficient    letter  of 
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ears.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  pictures 
and  busts  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
of  no  little  importance  and  value.  They 
are  not  all  remarkable  for  artistic  merit, 
but  any  shortcomings  they  may  have  in 
this  way  are  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  interest  of  the  subjects.  Here,  with 
what  hang's  in  the  committee  room,  on 
the  staircase,  and  along  the  corridors 
leading  to  the  stage,  we  have  a  collection 
of  pictures  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
forms  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  Com^die  Fran^aise  from  its  origin 
down  to  a  time  within  living  memory. 
Among  them,  as  Rend  Delorme  remarks, 
"you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  gallery  of 
an  old  and  illustrious  family." 

Naturally  enough,  the  utmost  possible 
honour  is  done  in  the  green-room  to  the 
memorj-  of  Moli^re.  To  that  honour  he 
has  a  threefold  claim — his  greatness  as  a 
dramatist,  the  distinction  to  which  he 
rose  as  an  actor,  and  the  fact,  so  prettily 
recorded  in  the  custom  of  styling  the 
ComMie  Franf  aise  the  Maison  de  Molifere, 
that  the  company  of  players  under  his 
command  formed  the  germ  of  the  theatre 
(founded  in  i6So).  The  chief  place  is 
given  to  the  portrait  of  him  by  his  friend 
Mignard,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  poem 
of  Val-de-Gr&a.  It  represents  him  with 
a  rather  sedate  and  thoughtful  look,  such 
as  caused  Boileau  to  call  him  "the  con- 
templator. "  Perhaps  at  the  time  of  sitting 
for  it  he  was  preoccupied  with  one  of 
his  graver  conceptions,  with  those  far- 
reaching  studies  of  human  nature  that 
bore  fruit  in  Tartuffe,  Don  Juan,  and 
the  Misanthrope.  Equally  characteristic 
of  him,  no  doubt,  was  Coypel's  well- 
known  portrait,  which  is  also  to  be  found 
among  the  treasures  under  notice,  and 
a  reproduction  of  which  is  now  before  our 
readers.  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  his 
lighter  and  more  humorous  mood,  as 
shown  in  Amphitryon,  George  DanUn, 
the  Sourgtois  Geniiihomme,  the  Femmei 
Sin-antes,  and  the  overwhelming  torrents 
of  ridicule  he  poured  upon  the  doctors  of 
his  time.  On  another  canvas  by  Mignard 
he  appears  as  C^sar  in  Corneille's  Mart  de 
Pempie;  one  of  the  few  tragedy  parts  he 
undertook  at  the  outset  of  his  unhappily 
brief  career  in  Paris.  He  is  in  a  red 
tf^a,  with  his  neck  and  arms  bare,  and 
tus  on  his  head  a  long  peruke  crowned 
•ilMaurel.  Nothing  in  its  way  could  be 
nwre  whimsical  than  this  amalgam  of 
ancient  and  modern  costume ;  but  the 
Roman    part    of  it,    as  M.   Claretie    has 


pointed  out,  is  sufficiently  correct  to 
show  that  Moli^re,  who  introduced  rtality 
into  comedy,  wished  to  introduce  reality 
into  tragedy.  Very  curious,  too,  is  a 
somewhat  crude  and  faded  painting, 
executed  by  an  unknown  hand  in  1670, 
of  the  many  French  and  Italian  farceurs 
who  had  flourished  in  the  capital  since 
the  days  of  Henri  Quatre— the  figures 
of  Gaultier-Garguille,  Gros-Guillaume, 
Turlupin,  Guillot-Goiju,  Arlequin,  the 
Docteur  Grazian,  Balourd,  Capitan 
Matamore,  Polichinelle,  Scaramouche, 
Brighella,  Trivelin,  Pantalon,  Philippin, 
Jodelet,    Raymond   Poisson,  and   Moli^re 


.^.rj 


himself  (as  Arnolphc  in  his  own  £cok 
des  Femmes).  They  are  all  assembled 
in  a  street-scene,  and  the  illustrious 
dramatist,  facing  the  spectator,  points 
derisively  towards  the  rest  with  his  left 
hand.  He  might  well  have  done  so  in  an 
actual  scene  of  the  kind,  whether  in  a 
literary  or  an  artistic  sense.  Before  his 
time,  except  in  the,  Menteur,  comedy  had 
not  risen  above  the  level  of  intrigue  and 
buffoonery.  Avowedly  profiting  by  the 
suggestion  conveyed  in  that  work,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  illustration  of 
character  in  a  large  variety  of  aspects, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on 
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this  ground  he  has  never  had,  and  is 
never  Ukeiy  to  have,  an  equal.  His  lhealr<: 
takes  all  but  the  first  place  in  the  comedy- 
literature  of  the  world.  For  acting 
he  seems  to  have  shown  a  peculiar 
aptitude  ;  according  to  Perrault,  a  mere 
gesture  with  him  had  more  meaning  than 
could  be  expressed  in  half  an  hour's 
conversation.  Ineffective  in  tragedy, 
he  was  quite  at  home,  it  is  clear,  as 
Alceste  in  the  Mhattthrope,  as  Orgon  in 
Tartaffe,  and  as  the  valet  in  the  Fourbtries 
de  Scapin.  His  brilliant  genius,  moreover, 
was  united  to  many  estimable  and  en- 
dearing qualities  as  a  man^a  keen 
sense  of  self-respect,  high  moral  courage, 
warmth  of  heart,  open  handedness,  charm 
of  manner,  genuine  modesty,  and  a  ready 


willingness  to  admit  the  merit  of  others. 
The  too-scanty  records  of  his  life  bring 
before  us  a  personality  of  rare  strength, 
simplicity,  and  sweetness.  On  all  points 
the  Com^die  Fran<;aise  may  be  proud  of 
him  who  was  virtually  its  originator. 
One  little  story,  happily  well  authen- 
ticated, is  held  by  the  sociitaires  in  very 
grateful    remembrance.  in    the    year 

before  his  death,  when  the  state  of  his 
health  counselled  him  to  retire,  he  was 
offered  the  coveted  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  Academy  on  the  condition  that  he 
ceased  to  appear  on  the  stage,  then 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  of  France. 
"No,"  he  replied;  "  I  will  not  insult  a  pro- 
fession which  I  love,  and  to  which  I  owe  so 
much,  by  purchasing  advantages  for  myself 
*  the  cost  of  throwing  a  slur  upon  it." 


Moli^re's  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  are  but  slightly  represented  at 
the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  Putting  aside  a 
doubtful  portrait  of  Madame  Beauval, 
the  original  Cl^anthis  in  Amphitryon,  we 
Hnd  only  two  of  the  number,  Michel 
Baron  and  Marie  ChampmSl^.  In  them, 
however,  the  foremost  players  of  the 
Golden  Age  in  France  are  before  us. 
No  such  tragedy  queen  as  the  latter 
had  previously  graced  the  Paris  stage. 
It  was  specially  for  her,  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  that  Racine  wrote  Birhttce, 
Bajazet,  Mithridate,  Iphiginit,  and,  above 
all,  Ffiidre.  "La  Champrnfil^,"  writes 
the  cool-headed  Madame  de  S^vign6  to  . 
her  daughter,  "is  so  extraordinary  that 
you  have  never  seen  anything  like  her  in 
all  your  life.  One  goes  to ,  hear  the 
actress  instead  of  the  play.  I  went  to  ' 
a  performance  of  Ariane,"  a  tragedy  by 
Thomas  Corneille,  "  simply  for  her  sake. 
It  is  an  insipid  piece  ;  all  the  characters 
in  it  are  execrable.  But  when  -she  comes 
on  a  murmur  of  admiration  runs  through, 
the  house  ;  everybody  is  enthralled,  and 
the  tears  of  the  audience  flow  at  her 
despair."  Eminently  suggestive  of  the 
man  is  the  self-satisfied  expression  on 
the  face  of  Baron,  as  painted  by  Franfois 
de  Troye,  He  thought  sufficiently  well 
of  his  art  to  declare  that  actors  ought 
to  be  educated  in  the  laps  of  queens, 
and  sufficiently  well  of  himself  to  hold 
that,  while  every  century  could  boast  of 
a  Caesar,  it  took  twenty  centuries  to 
produce  a  Baron,  "  For,"  he  once 
remarked,  "  the  world  has  had  only  two 
great  players,  Roscius  and  myself."  His 
vanity,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  the 
partial  excuse  of  being  allied  to  ex- 
ceptional gifts.  He  had  been  trained 
for  the  stage  by  Moli^re,  and  the  pupil 
showed  himself  to  be  worthy  of  his 
master.  In  addition  to  being  striking;ly 
handsome  in  person,  he  had  imagination, 
sensibility,  calculating  judgment,  origin- 
ality of  thought,  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  anything  that  might  be  remarkable  in 
language,  incident,  and  character.  His 
range  was  wide  enough  to  include  such 
parts  as  Mithridate,  the  Cid,  the  elder 
Horace,  Alceste,  and  the  typical  beau  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Again,  he  was 
the  first  French  tragedian  to  reconcile  the 
demands  of  theatrical  effect  with  those 
of  natural  truth.  His  declaration  had  the 
charm  of  noble  and  unaffected  simplicity, 
his  deportment  that  of  unstilted  grace 
and  picturesqueness,  "  My  comrades," 
he  said,  "  tell  me  that  even  in  bursts  of 
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passion  I  ought  not  to  raise  my  arms 
above  my  head.  But  if  passion  would 
take  them  there  I  shall  let  them  go. 
Passion  knows  more  about  it  than  rules." 
He  also  wrote  two  or  three  meritorious 
comedies,  the  best  being  the  Homme  h 
Bonnes  Fortunes.  In  this,  as  he  took  care 
to  hint,  he  delineated  himself  as  the  hero, 
the  Marquis  de  Moncade.  That  he  was 
mixed  up  in  many  affairs  of  gallantry 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  his  con- 
quests was  a  lady  who  by  reason  of 
his  calling  thought  fit  to  disclaim  his 
acquaintance  in  public.  Nettled  by  her 
scorn,  he  presented  himself  at  a  levde  in 
her  house.  "Monsieur  Baron,"  she 
asked,  in  a  freezing  tone,  "que  cherchez- 
vous  ici  ?  "  *•  Mon  bonnet  de  nuit,"  was 
the  unexpected  reply. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  Quatorze  drew  to  its  close, 
the    chief    supporters    of    the    Com^die 
Fran9aise     were     Marie    Anne    Duclos, 
Florent  Carton  Dancourt,  and  Charlotte 
Desmares.     In  the   green-room   there   is 
a  rather   effective    portrait  of  the    first- 
named  by  Largilii6re,  representing  her  as 
Ariane.    It  is  the  peculiar  but  questionable 
distinction  of  Mdlle.  Duclos  that  in  tragedy 
she  revived   the   style    of    acting    which 
Baron   had   done  so  much  to  extirpate,, 
and  which  Moli^re  had  laughed  at  in  the 
Impromptu  de  Versailles.     Her  method  was 
stately,  measured,  artificial.    She  observed 
syllabic  quantities,    marked  the    rhymes 
in   her  .alexandrines,    and    rolled    forth 
all   speeches    with    elaborate    emphasis. 
Curiously    enough,    the    town    did    not 
object  to  the  change,  and  as  Z^nobie  in 
Crdbillon's    Rhctdamiste   she    obtained    a 
great  popular  triumph.     It  remains  to  be 
said  that  Mdlle.  Duclos  suffered  under  a 
sad  infirmity  of  temper.     The  prospect  of 
rehearsing  with  her  was  one  from  which 
her  colleagues  absolutely  recoiled.     Even 
in  the  presence  of  her  audience  she  could 
not  always  preserve  her  self-control.     In 
Lamotte's    Jnh  de   Castro    two    children 
are  brought  in  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  a  flinty-hearted  grandfather,    and  the 
incident  gave  rise  to  a  roar  of  merriment 
in  the  pit.     "  Fools  !  "  exclaimed  Mdlle. 
Duclos,  who  impersonated  the  heroine, 
'*  you  are  laughing  at  the  finest  thing  in 
the  piece  !  "     Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  spectators,    far    from   resenting   her 
insolence,    sat    out    the    performance    in 
respectfid  silence.      In  her  old  age  she 
made  herself  ridiculous   by'  marrying  a 
player  young  enough  to  be  her  grandson — 
the  younger  Duchemin — and  by  remaining 


on  the  stage  long  after  the  power  to 
please  had  left  her.  As  for  Mdlle. 
Desmares,  a  niece  of  Mdlle.  Champm616's, 
she  found  wide  acceptance  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Among  her  original  parts 
were  Jocaste  in  Voltaire's  CEdipe^  his 
first  play,  and  Athalie  in  Racine's  great 
dramatic  poem.  Dancourt,  unimpressive 
in  tragedy,  excelled  in  the  haul  comique 
and  rdles  d  manteau,  and  from  the  outset 
was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  wrote  about  fifty  plays,  all  rather 
vivacious  in  incident  and  dialogue,  and 
collectively  forming  the  most  compre- 
hensive picture  extant  of  bourgeois  and 
peasant  life  in  France  during  his  time.  At 
the  Com^die  Fran^aise  to-day  he  is  to  be 
found  in  a  bright  blue  coat,  pen  in  hand, 
and  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  good 
birth  and  good  breeding  about  him. 

If  the  portrait  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
as  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  was  painted  long 
after  her  death,  as  is  probably  the  fact, 
it  will  still  arouse  the  keenest  interest 
among  those  who  have  read  of  her 
meteoric  career,  her  magnetic  personality, 
her  almost  tragic  end.  The  pl^ys  of 
Corneille  and  Racine  themselves  derived 
a  new  charm  from  this  daughter  of  a 
hat-maker.  Her  countenance  had  an 
ideal  beauty ;  her  figure  was  faultless ; 
her  acting  possessed  all  the  attractive- 
ness of  poetic  feeling,  pathos,  tender- 
ness, grace  of  bearing,  and  the  natural 
truth  with  which  Mdlle.  Duclos  had 
ventured  to  dispense.  Off  the  stage,  too, 
she  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  ^  Few 
drawing-room  sets  were  thought  complete  ' 
without  her,  and  invitations  to  her  hbuse 
in  the  Rue  Marais  Saint-Germain^ the 
house,  ^by  the  way,  in  which  Racine  died 
— were  persistently  angled  for.  It  w^ 
reserved  for  her  to  break  down  the  barriers 
raised  between  the  actress  and  the  best  of 
French  society.  At  heart  she  longed  for 
a  quiet  and  studious  life,  especially  as 
consumption  had  set  its  mark  upon  her ; 
but  the  supposed  obligations  of  her 
position  were  allowed  to  prevail.  Among 
the  many  admirers  surrounding  her  was 
the  young  Comte  d'Argental,  who  how- 
ever, found  no'  favour  in  her  eyes.  To 
his  mother,  Madame  de  Ferriol,  she 
wrote  a  letter  happily  still  preserved — the 
letter  of  a  woman  of  sense,  spirit,  and 
self-respect — explaining  that  she  had 
spared  no  pains,  even  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  Paris  for  a  time,  to  repel  his 
advances.  Perhaps  she  had  already  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  Maurice  de  Saxe, 
her  future  husband  in  all  but  name.     Her 
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very  soul  seemed  to  be  centred  in  thai 
too  fascinating  soldier.  She  even  sold 
her  jewels  and  plate  to  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  shadowy 
claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Courland.  In  her 
own  words,  uttered  before  his  bust  in  her 
salon,  he  was  "  son  univers,  son  espoir, 
ses  dieux."  But  the  Princesse  de  Bouillon 
contrived  to  supplant  her  In  his  mobile 
affections ;  her  health  finally  gave  wav 
under  the  shock  of  his  faithlessness,  and 
she  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  by  her 
triumphant  rival  is  without  foundation. 
Not  having  renounced  the  stage,  this 
amiable  and  gifted  woman,  for  thirteen 
years    one    of    the    idols     of    Paris,    was 


Une  actrice  parut :  Melpomene  elle-mSme 

Ceignit  son  front  altier  d  un  sanglant  diademe 


D ......  „ 

Toutes  les  p. 
Les  tyrans  a 


n  ^ch 


,.,...  .  .^...u,>.  ..I  la  fureur, 
fermenlcnt  dans  son  cceur ; 
unnf  roni-'-edansIa  poudre  ; 
yeux  lancent  la 


Of  the  power  thus  described  by  Dorat  her 
Cl^opatre  in  Rodogune  may  be  taken  as 
the  best  illustration.  Her  aspect  in  the 
delivery  of  the  imprecations  was  so  fearful 
that  spectators  in  the  front  row  of  the 
parterre  involuntarily  shrank  back  when- 
ever she  swept  down  to  the  footlights. 
On  one  occasion,  after  the  line — 


denied  a  Christian  sepulture — that  is  to 
say,  was  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground 
at  night  without  the  semblance  of  a  rite. 
For  this  harsh  bigotry  the  clergy  had 
to  pay  a  terrible  price.  It  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  upon  them  the 
hatred  of  Voltaire,  long  one  of  the 
actress's  warmest  friends.  In  an  ode 
on  the  incident  he  had  the  hardihood 
fo  declare  open  war  against  them, 
to  "reproach  a  frivolous  nation  for  its 
cowardice  in  submitting  to  the  shameful 
yoke  they  imposed  upon  it." 

Marie  Framboise  Dumesnil,  who  came 
of  an  old  but  impoverished  Norman  family, 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  red  robe  trimmed  with 
white  fur.  Contrary  to  what  you  might 
infer  from  her  appearance,  she  was  a  past 
■Mistress  of  the  art  of  moving  an  audience 


she  received  the  compliment  of  being 
angrily  thumped  in  the  back  by  an  old 
officer  behind  the  scenes,  so  completely 
had  he  been  carried  away  by  the  intensity 
of  her  play.  "  Va-t'en,  chienne,  k  tous  les 
diables,"  he  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  beyond  the  stage. 
But  she  could  do  more  than  produce 
effects  hke  this,  uncommon  as  they  may 
be.  In  Voltaire's  Altrope,  brought  out 
in  1743,  she  was  at  once  terrible  and 
pathetic.  Especially  fine  was  her  acting 
at  the  point  where  Polyphonte  orders  the 
soldiers  to  give  the  unknown  Egysthe  a 
short  shrift,  and  the  agonised  mother, 
though  knowing  that  the  avowal  will  only 
confirm  the  tyrant  in  his  fell  determination, 
is  driven  to  exclaim,  "  ArrSte,  il  est  mon 
fils!"  Previously,  even  in  scenes  of  the 
stormiest  passion,  actresses  had  been  ac- 
customed to  measure  their  steps ;  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil,  always  inclining  to  the  natural, 
darted  across  the  stage  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  to  the  protection  of  her 
threatened  son.  "  It  appears  to  me,"slily 
remarked  the  octogenarian  Fontenelle, 
"that  the  performances  of  Merope  will  do 
a  good  deal  of  honour  to  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  the  reading  of  it  a  good  deal  more  to 
Mdlle.  Dumesnil."  The  author  frankly 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  "  I  doubt," 
he  said,  "whether  Mtrope  will  succeed 
out  of  doors  as  well  as  it  does  in  the 
theatre.  It  is  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  who  makes 
the  piece."  Elsewhere  he  asks,  "What 
do  you  think  of  an  actress  who  keeps  an 
audience  in  tears  for  three  acts  in  succes- 
sion ?  "  Probably  she  owed  something  to 
his  teaching.  At  rehearsal  he  complained 
that  she  did  not  throw  sufficient  heat  into 
her  invectives  against  Polyphonte,      "  To 
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act  as  you  wish,"  she  said,  "  I  ought  to 
have  a  very  devil  within  me."  "  Precisely," 
he  replied  ;  "  to  excel  in  any  art  one  must 
be  possessed  of  a  devil." 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  portrait  of 
Hippolyte  Clairon  as  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  fall  of  interest,  but 
can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  Of  humble 
parentagfe,  she  had  a  neglected  and 
intensely  'wretched  childhood,  occasionally 
brightened  by  dreams  of  a  brilliant  success 
at  the  theatre.  And  these  dreams  were 
completely  realised  when,  in  1743,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty,  bat  with  eight  years' 
experience  in  her  favour,  she  appeared  at 
the  Com^dle  Fran^aise.  In  characters  of 
the  sterner  order,  particularly  those  includ- 
ing an  element  of  lofty  and  inflexible  pride, 
she  was  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  su- 
preme. Ph^re,  M6d6e,  Hermione,  Z^n- 
obie,  Didon,  Cl^opat re— these  and  others 
derived  from  her  a  new  force  and  beauty. 
To  breadth  of  conception  she  united  an 
unsurpassed  power  of  expression.  Accord- 
ing to  Thomas,  the  eulogist  of  Dpscartes, 
she  could  paint  the  passions,  not  only 
in  their  more  obvious  manifestations,  but 
in  all  their  shades  and  differences.  One 
night,  to  quote  a  Danish  writer,  "  she 
went  through  a  number  of  opposite 
feelings — soft  melancholy,  despair,  lan- 
guid tenderness,  raving  fury,  scorn,  and 
melting  love.  She  was  wonderful  at  these 
transitions.  But  she  never  put  off  the 
woman  ;  In  the  midst  of  violent  rage  she 
was  always  feminine.  When  she  bent 
her  forehead  with  that  cloudy  look,  with 
that  cry,  we  were  all  aghast."  For  some 
years  she  owed  more  to  art  than  nature. 
Her  style,  while  full  of  dignity  and  grace, 
was  formal,  grandiose,  statuesque.  Pre- 
sently, at  the  instance  of  Marmontel,  she 
tried  the  effect  of  a  simpler  declamation, 
with  the  result  that   she  never  departed 

from  it  afterwards.  Her  greatness  as 
Am^naide  in  Voltaire's  Tancrede  is  attested 

bynoless  a  judge  than  Diderot.  "Ah, 
Don  cher  maltre,"  he  writes  to  the  author, 
"if  you  could  see  her  crossing  the  stage 
half  leaning  upon  the  executioners  pre- 
sent, her  knees  threatening  to  give  way, 
ber  eyes  closed,  and  her  arms  hanging 
down  as  though  in  death — if,  too,  you 
could  hear  her  cry  on  recognising  Tan crMc 
— you  would  be  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  acting  sometimes  has  a  pathos  beyond 
all  the  resources  of  oratory."  Historical 
accuracy  of  costume  found  in  her  its  first 
practical  advocate.  As  Electre,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  the  hoop  and  ample 
mourning  robe  of  old,  she  came  forward 
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in  "  the  simple  dress  of  a  slave,  with  her 
hair  dishevelled  and  her  arms  in  long 
chains."  Personally,  it  appears,  she  was 
remarkable  for  high  spirit,  waywardness, 
impulsive  generosity,  and  a  somewhat 
theatrical  and  disdainful  air.  Her  career 
on  the  stage  came  to  an  abrupt  and 
unexpected  end.  With  four  of  her  com- 
rades, she  was  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  be  seen  on  the  stage  with  a  player  who 
had  been  mixed  up  in  a  discreditable 
transaction,  but  who,  thanks  to  a  pretty 
daughter,  had  sufficient  influence  at  court 
to  retain  his  place  in  the  theatre.  Though 
in  the  fulness  of  her  genius  and  beauty, 
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she  resented  this  indignity  to  herself  by 
throwing  up  the  profession  in  which  she 
had  occupied  the  first  rank  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  no  argument  or  entreaty  could 
do  more  than  shake  her  resolution  for  a 
few  moments.  Voltaire  immortalised  her 
in  a  single  sentence  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
proudest  boasts  of  the  braggart  in  Candide 
that  he  has  made  her  acquaintance  in 
society. 

Henry  Louis  Leknin  is  shown  to  us  by 
Lenoir  as  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  Orplulin  de 
la  Chine.  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  player 
been  more  heavily  handicapped  by  physical 
drawbacks  than  this  goldsmith's  son, 
who,  after  receiving  his  education  at  the 
College  Mazarin,  was  voluntarily  prepared 
by  Voltaire  for  the  stage.  His  figure 
was  short  and  ungraceful,  his  face  flat  and 
round,  his  voice  harsh  and  hollow.     Bu* 
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under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  scene 
he  underwent  a  sort  of  transformation. 
"His  physical  disadvantag;e5,"  as  an 
American  essayist  said  of  a  great  English 
actor,  "  seemed  to  pass  miraculously 
away  before  the  glowing  energy  of  his 
spirit ;  to  the  imaginative  spectator  he 
visibly  expanded,  and  filled  the  stage,  and 
towered  over  the  inferior  actors  in  larger 
physical  dimensions  ;  his  action,  expres- 
sion, countenance,  intelligent  emphasis, 
and  vigour  of  utterance  lifted,  kindled, 
glorified,  as  It  were,  his  merely  human 
attributes,  and  bore  him,  and  those  who 
gazed  and  listened,  triumphantly  onward 
in  a  whirl  of  passion,  concentration  of 
will,  and  a  chaos  of  emotion."  In  the 
words  of  Urimm,  the  petit  bourgeois  of 
the  Rue  St.    Denis    became    a    hero    of 
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oportions.  "  Lekain."  we 
are  told  in'lhe  Reflexions  sur  fArt  TIMiral, 
"had  extreme  sensibility  and  far-reaching 
intelligence.  His  exquisite  feeling,  the 
workings  of  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
mind,  the  faculty  of  plunging  entirely 
into  the  situation  he  represented,  the 
perception,  so  delicately  fine,  that  enabled 
him  to  bring  out  all  shades  of  character 
— these  embellished  his  irregular  features 
and  gave  him  an  irresistible  charm." 
Nothing  less  than  terrible  was  his  aspect 
when,  as  the  hero  in  Simiramis,  he  stag- 
gered from  the  tomb  of  Ninus— -when, 
amidst  the  play  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
"with  his  arms  bare  and  bloody,  his  hair 
dishevelled,  his  face  haggard,  his  knees 
trembling,  he  stopped  awe-stricken  at  the 
>ortal,    wrestling,  so  to  speak,  with  the 


bolts  of  Jove  himself."  It  says  much  for 
Voltaire's  penetration  and  taste  that  he 
should  have  instantly  seen  the  germs  of 
such  a  genius.  Lekain's  progress  at  the 
Com^die  was  at  first  obstructed  by  an 
envious  cabal,  but  after  a  performance  of 
Zaire  at  court  in  1752  his  path  was  strewn 
with  roses.  "Why,"  oi^ked  Louis  XV., 
"have  the  sublime  talents  of  this  man 
been  so  unjustly  depreciated?  He, has 
made  me  weep — I,  who  scarcely  ever 
weep.  Let  him  be  admitted  to  the  theatre 
forthwith."  The  actor  profited  by  his 
influence  there  to  eflfect  further  improve- 
ments in  costume,  even  to  the  point  of 
giving  Oreste  a  dress  not  widely  dissimilar 
from  that  of  old  Greece.  His  conversation 
was  marked  by  wide  reading,  good  sense, 
and  sometimes  wit.  "How  is  it,"  asked 
Marie  Antoinette  as  he  bowed  her  to  her 
coach  one  evening,  "  that  such  bad  pieces 
as  the  one  I  have  just  seen  get  received  ?  " 
"Madame,"  he  replied,  "  c'est  le  secret 
de  la  comddie."  He  showed  the  utmost 
veneration  for  Voltaire,  who  always 
treated  him  as  an  adopted  son,  and  was 
never  happier  than  to  find  him  among  the 
guests  at  Ferney.  By  a  singular  fatality, 
the  master  had  never  seen  the  pupil  on 
the  boards  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  and 
it  was  partly  to  fill  up  this  blank  in  his  life 
that,  after  an  exile  of  about  twenty-six 
years,  the  philosopher  set  out  on  his  last 
visit  to  Paris.  But  the  meeting  to  which  they 
both  looked  forward  so  eagerly  was  not 
to  take  place  ;  Lekain  died  rather  suddenly 
a  few  hours  before  his  benefactor's  arrival. 
Many  other  great  players  whose  names 
are  associated  with  the  anden  rigime  are 
still  awaiting  our  notice.  Conspicuous  In 
the  room  is  a  marble  bust  of  Marie  Anne 
Botot  Dangeville.  Her  acting  was  Irre- 
sistible in  its  verve,  archness,  refinement, 
and  quickness  of  perception, 

II  me  semble  la.  voir,  I'ceil  brillant  de  gait^, 
Parler,  agir,  marcher  avec  Mgirctti ; 
Piquant  sans  apprSt,  et  vive  sans  grimace, 
A  chaque  mouvement  dfcouvrir  une  gr&ce. 

Of  Pierre  Louis  Dubus  Priville  we  see 
both  a  portrait  and  a  bronze  bust,  the 
latter  by  no  less  a  hand  than  Houdon's. 
The  double  honour  is  not  undeserved. 
Equally  at  home  in  humour  and  tender- 
ness, competent  to  illustrate  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  character,  and  always 
exercising  his  power  In  the  spirit  of  a  true 
artist,  Fr^ville  acquired  a  unique  individ- 
uality on  the  stage.  His  Sosie  in 
Amphitryon,  his  Larissolle  in  the  Mercure 
Galani,     his     Crispin     In    the    Ligaiaire 
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Universtl,  his  Pinc6  in  the  Tambour 
Ncdunu,  his  Freeport  in  the  Eeossaise,  his 
Figaro  in  the  BarbUr  de  ShdlU,  were  all 
but  foultless.  His  power  of  simulation  is 
proved.by  an  amusing  anecdote.  Playing 
LarissoUe  at  court,  he  put  on  the  sem- 
Uance  of  drunkenness  a  minute  or  two 
before  his  appearance.  So  perfectly  was 
it  done  that  the  master  of  the  theatrical 
ceremonies  barred  his  way.  "  For  pity's 
sake,"  he  pleaded,  "do  not  go  on  ;  let  it 
be  said  that  you  are  ill ;  do  you  want  to 
see  me  clapped  in  prison  ?  "  Then  there 
is  Pierre  Brizard,  the  most  dignified  and 
expressive  of  rots  and  ph-es  nobles.  He  was 
great  in  many  ways,  from  the  grief  and 
madness  of  Lear  to  the  bonhotnU  and 
Gascon  humour  of  Henri  IV.  "Monsieur," 
said  Marie  Antoinette  to  him,  after  a 
performance  of  the  latter  character  at 
Fontainebleau,  "to-night  you  have  made 
a  conversion."  "  Yes,"  added  the  king 
with  emphasis,  "  you  have  made  even  me 
take  a  liking  to  the  throne."  Francois 
Ren£  Mol^ — the  portrait  of  this  hand- 
some fellow  is  by  Sicardi — was  a  personi- 
fication of  youth,  grace,  and  vivacity, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  the  poetic  and  the 
humorous.  The  younger  noblesse  used  to 
go  to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  his  deportment  in  courtier-parts. 
La  btUe  sodete  made  him  one  of-  its  pets  ; 
and  when  he  fell  ill  the  street  in  which  he 
Uved  was  blocked  with  coaches,  and  the 
latest  bulletin  about  him  had  to  be  read 
from  the  stage,  and  ladies  took  boxes  a 
week  in  advance  to  be  among  the  first 
recipients  of  the  news.  The  genial  old 
gentleman  looking  down  upon  us  is  Joseph 
Fleury,  in  his  maturity  another  Moli  in 
comedy,  but  with  gifts  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  play  of  plays  to  him  was  the  Deux 
Paga,  in  which  he  impersonated  Frederick 
the  Great  with  so  much  force  and  truth 
that  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  then  in 
Paris,  could  hardly  believe  that  his  brother 
had  not  risen  from  the  grave. 

Four  or  five  of  the  portraits  will  recall 
to  mind  the  darkest  and  most  eventful 
period  in  French  history.  First  among 
them  is  that  of  Francois  Joseph  Talma, 
die  last  of  the  long  line  of  great  tragic 
>ctors  on  the  Paris  stage.  Influenced  by 
^generous  hatred  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, he  espoused  the  popular  side  in 
the  Revolution  with  intense  ardour,  and 
his  acting  as  Charles  IX.  in  the  younger 
Chinier's  tragedy- — a  piece  which,  to  use 
Danton's  phrase,  cut  the  throat  of  royalty 
in  the  country — at  once  gave  him  a  com- 
manding  position.      If  in    sensibility  he 
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was  inferior  to  others,  if  his  strength  lay 
chiefly  in  an  appeal  to  the  understanding, 
his  claims  to  that  distinction  were  still 
indisputable.  Like  Lekain,  he  laboured 
under  physical  disadvantages  in  face  and 
voice  and  figure,  but  overcame  them  all  by 
sheer  vigour  of  imagination  and  thought. 
His  method  was  a  superb  union  of  dignity 
and  natural  truth,  whether  as  to 
utterance,  gesture,  or  demeanour.  Com- 
pleting the  reformation  of  theatrical 
costume,  he  dressed  his  historical  charac- 
ters  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  "  Mon 
Dieu,"  said  a  comrade  on  seeing  him 
come  forward  as  Brutus,  "  il  a  I'air 
d'une  statue  !  "  At  the  outset,  however, 
he  interfered  with  rather  than   promoted 


the  interests  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise. 
The  Revolution,  as  may  be  supposed,  split 
the  company  into  two  parties ;  fierce 
dissensions  profaned  the  sanctuary  of 
Moliire,  and  the  young  player  went  away 
to  set  up  what  soon  afterwards  became 
known  as  the  ThMtre  de  la  R^publique. 
During  the  Terror,  most  of  his  former 
comrades,  having  lost  no  chance  of  stimu- 
lating a  reaction  in  favour  of  order  and 
security,  were  thrown  by  the  Jacobins 
into  prison,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  guillotined  if  a  government  clerk, 
Labussi^re,  had  not,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  got  rid  of  the  evidence  against 
them  just  before  Robespierre  fell.  One 
of  the  number,  Marie  Elisabeth  Joly,  is 
turning  her  winsome  face  towards  us  in 
a  painting  by  David.  Famed  for  a 
patriotism  above  suspicion.  Talma  went 
on  with  his  work  in  tolerably  good  safety. 
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though  at  the  cost  of  having  to  give 
pieces  in  which  the  worst  passions  of 
the  mob  were  flattered.  By  rejecting  or 
modifying  these  productions  he  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
moderatism,  which  meant  death.  Two 
of  his  supporters,  Michot  and  Monvel, 
are  impictured  in  the  green  room.  Of 
each  a  story  extremely  illustrative  of  the 
time  is  told.  The  former,  having  been 
mistaken  in  the  street  for  some  obnoxious 
person,  was  seized,  gagged,  and  hurried 
to  the  nearest  lamppost  for  execution. 
"Why,"  exclaimed  one,  "this  is  the 
Polichinelle  of  the  Republic  !  "—and  the 
comedian  was  borne  home  in  triumph  by 
those  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing him  out  of  the  world.  In  the  course 
of  the  "  worship  of  reason  "  at  the  church 
of  St,  Roch,  Monvel,  an  able  actor  and 
writer,  carried  impiety  to  a  particularly 
shocking  length.  "  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  defy  you  to  strike  me  dead.  Avenge 
your  injured  name  if  you  exist.  You 
remain  silent ;  who,  then,  will  believe  in 
you?"  He  forgot — if  I  may  employ  a 
remark  made  to  a  latter-day  English 
dramatist  when  he  boasted  of  the  success 
he  had  achieved  in  spite  of  his  irreverence 
— that  the  Almighty  must  be  capable  of 
infinite  pity  as  well  as  infinite  mercy. 

Suppressed  by  the  Jacobins  in  '93,  the 
Com6d!e  Fran^aise  was  re-established 
about  six  years  later,  with  Talma  as  the 
most  eminent  of  its  members.  Not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  helped  since  then  to 
continue  its  noble  traditions  will  be  found 
in  two  group-paintings  by  the  actor 
Geoffrey.  The  first  exhibits  Mars,  Rachel, 
Plessy,  R^guier,  Guyon,  Samson,  and 
others.  Mdlle.  Mars,  in  addition  to 
unusual  beauty,  had  nearly  all  the  gifts 
essential  to  a  queen  of  comedy.  Begin- 
ning with  jeuties  amoureuses  and  inginuith. 


she  presently  extended  her  range  to  the 
grandes  coquettes  (her  C^Hm^ne  was  superb), 
and  then  to  the  distinctive  heroines  of 
Marivaux.  Mdlle.  Mars,  writes  Dr. 
Doran,  "never  grew  old  on  the  stage, 
in  voice,  figure,  movement,  action, 
feature,  or  expression.  I  recollect  her 
well  at  sixty,  creating  the  part  of  Mdlle. 
de  Belleisle,  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  and  Mdlle. 
Mars  that  night  was  sixteen  and  no 
more."  Far  above  even  this  fascinating 
lady  stands  Rachel,  originally  a  reciter  of 
scraps  of  poetry  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Eight  years  or  so  before  her  appearance 
the  old  classical  tragedy  had  been  prac- 
tically superseded  by  the  new  romantic 
drama.  In  her  hands,  however,  the 
former,  discredited  as  it  had  been  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  his  associates,  went  far 
to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost.  Her 
genius  revived  a  moribund  school  of  art, 
imparting  life  to  the  lifeless,  nature  to 
the  unnatural,  colour  to  the  colourless, 
freshness  to  decay.  If  a  great  painter 
had  arisen  to  perpetuate  on  canvas  her 
death- scene  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  her 
perfervid  declaration  to  Hippolyte  in 
Phidre,  the  expression  accompanying  her 
"Je  crois"  as  Pauline  in  Polymcte,  or  the 
fierce  agony  of  scorn  with  which  she 
made  Virginie  turn  upon  Appius  Claudius  ! 
As  it  is,  we  have  at  the  Com^die  Fran- 
^aise  a  full-length  portrait  of  her  as  the 
Muse  of  Tragedy,  with  the  strangely 
weird  look  on  her  dark  countenance  re- 
produced in  a  rather  striking  way,  and 
one  or  two  pictures  for  which  she  sat  in 
private  dress. 

The  collection,  I  may  add,  is  by  no 
means  complete,  even  as  far  as  really 
memorable  players  are  concerned.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  opportunity  of 
filling  up  its  deficiencies  will  be  lost  by 
the  authorities  of  the  theatre. 
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-1  beg 
your  par- 
don, but — 
you  read 
Latin,  do 
you  not?  " 
And  Guy 
-       rell 
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glanced  up 

work  in 
the  read- 
ing -  room 
of  the  British.  Museum  at  the  dried  up 
old  fossil  of  a  man  who  with  high  white 
neckcloth  and  bloodless,  parchment- 
coloured  face,  and  a  few  wisps  of  pale 
hay-coloured  hair  floating  round  his  head, 
stood  eagerly  eying  him  over  the  open 
book  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  Might  almost  have  strayed  in  from 
one  of  the  other  departments.  One  would 
hardly  be  surprised  to  see  his  ticket  pinned 
to  the  edge  of  that  curious  garment,  half 
dressing  gown,  half  overcoat,  he  wears," 
thought  Guy  as  he  bowed  a  courteous 
assent  to  the  other's  inquiry. 

"Yes,  I  thought  you  did,  for  1  noticed 
—but  is  it  asking  too  great — I  mean  would 
it  take  you  long  to— to  translate  this?" 
And  the  stranger  pointed  to  a  footnote  on 
the  open  page  of  what  proved  to  be  an 
ancient  treatise  on  astrology. 

"  H'm  !  1  should  have  thought  Tillot- 
son's  Strmons,  or  Early  Fathers,  more  in  his 
line;  but  one  never  knows."  And  thus 
reflecting,  Guy  jotted  down  the  transla- 
tion desired,  the  older  man  regarding 
half  enviously  the  while. 

"  How  quickly  you  seem  to  make  it 
Out,"  he  said  wistfully ;  "I  wish— but 
there,  it  is  too  late — now,  I  suppose." 
And  he  sighed. 


"To  learn  Latin?"  interposed  Guy 
glancing  at  him  again.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
Why,  some  old  fellow  started  to  learn 
Greek— or  was  it  the  fiddle,  by  the 
way  ?^after  he    was   eighty  ;    while    you 

"  Barely  sixty-five.  But  I  had  not  your 
advantages  when  I  was  young,  and  it  is 
a  misfortune  1  feel  more  and  more  every 
day."     And  he  sighed  again. 

"  But  1  am  taking  up  far  too  much  of 
your  time  when " 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Guy  easily. 
"  1  had  almost  finished  for  the  day." 

"  Ah  !  1  envy  you,  I  must  say.  When- 
ever 1  fancy  1  am  finding  out  what  I 
want,  one  of  these  passages  in  Latin 
comes  to  block  my  way  as  with  a  great 
high  wall." 

"  Must  be  awkward,  verj%  And  you 
can't  well  buy  a  translation," 

"  No,  1  suppose  not,"  assented  the 
strange  figure.  Then  more  diffidently  he 
began  : 

"  Would  you  care  to  undertake  it, 
letting  me  pay  you  for  your  time  and 
trouble  ?  " 

Guy  stared,  slightly  inclined  to  laugh 
and  even  more  to  feel  sorry  for  the 
old  man,  who  was  plainly  half  crazy 
to  propose  any  such  thing  ;  but  whose 
manner  was  so  naive  and  attractive, 
that  he  hesitated  to  .show  either  his  con- 
tempt or  pity  openly.  Taking  up  the 
book  again  he  turned  over  the  leaves. 

"  I — 1  can  show  you  the  passages— 
those  1  want  most  to  understand,"  and 
the  old  boy  took  out  a  list  of  some  half- 
dozen  paragraphs,  whereon  Guy  said 
good-naturedly  : 

"  If  those  are  all,  we  can  soon  put  you 
right."  And  taking  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper,  in  about  an  hour  he  had  written  a^ 
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fairly  accurate  version  of  the  not  over 
clear  original. 

**  There  you  are  !  "  he  exclaimed,  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  patient  and  absorbed 
watcher.  **  Oh !  dear  no ;  not  at 
all,"  he  objected,  putting  aside  the  prof- 
fered hand  with  curt  decision.  **  I  am 
only  too  glad,  if  you — think  they  will 
be  of  use,"  he  added,  still  regretting  the 
unprofitable  nature  of  the  subject. 

**But    surely     you   will  allow    me    to 


**  Certainly  not,"  and  Guy  closed  his 
writing-case  with  a  snap  so  emphatic  as 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

**Then  at  least  you  will  tell  me  your 
name,"  urged  the  other  earnestly.  **  You 
have  done  me  a  very  great  service.  I  have 
not  met  with  so  much  kindness  in  this  life 
as  to  be  at  all  likely  to  forget  it."  Here 
the  old  man*s  eyes  positively  filled  with 
tears  as  he  went  on,  **  And  some  day,  you 
know,  I — I  may  be  able  to  return  it." 

And  after  Guy  had  given  him  his  card 
they  shook  hands  almost  with  effusion  and 
parted — as  it  happened  never  to  meet 
again. 


**And  a  very  pretty  fortune  it  is,  as 
you  will  find." 

"But  who  in  the  name  of  mystery  is 
Jacob  Varley,  and  how  do  I  come  in  ?  I 
never  heard  the  name  in  all  my  life 
before." 

"  N — o?"  rejoined  the  solicitor,  with 
the  non-committal  caution  of  his  profes- 
sion. **  But  he  must  have  heard  of  you, 
and  to  some  purpose  to  make  him  remem- 
ber you  so  satisfactorily  at  his  death. 
Just  consider,  the  will  says — *To  you, 
Guy  Darrell ;  in  that  you  rendered  him  a 
certain  very  great  and  entirely  disinter- 
ested service.'  " 

**  The  only  rtian  I  can  at  all  call  to 
mind — but  that  is  too  absurd !  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  was  he  ?  " 

**A  pale-faced,  light-haired,  old-fash- 
ioned man  of  about  sixty-five,"  replied  the 
solicitor. 

**  Dressed  in  rusty  black,  with  a  white 
neckcloth,  and  a — a  craze  for  astrology  ?  " 
interposed  Guy  incredulously,  as  he  re- 
called to  his  mind  the  old  man  at  the 
British  Museum. 

**  The  very  man  !  And  now,  in  return 
for  my  good  news,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  how  you  come  to  figure  so  agreeably 
in  his  will." 

Whereupon  Guy  told  of  his  first,  and 
"act  only,  interview  with  his  unknown 


benefactor;  finishing  by  asking,  "But 
had  he  no  relations,  no  one  belonging  to 
him  ?  " 

**  After  his  wife  died,  none ;  he  was 
quite  alone  ;  his  son " 

**  Oh  !  then,  there  is  a  son  ?  " 

**  No,  there  was.  They  could  not 
agree  after  the  wife  died — and  the  lad, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  rover,  went 
abroad,  where  he  too  died." 

**  So  then  the  old  fellow  was  left  quite 
alone  ?  " 

"Quite,  and  that  no  doubt  is  why  he 
thought  of  you.  Originally  the  money  was 
settled  on  the  wife,  so  that  had  the  son 
lived " 


"It  would  have  gone  to  him,  I  see- 
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"  Yes,  and  what  makes  it  the  more 
pitiful  is,  that  the  son  left  home  under  sus- 
picion of — no  matter  what  now — it  was  a 
sad  case  altogether.  The  two  messages — 
the  one  conveying  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  son's  innocence  and  his 
recall,  and  the  other  the  account  of  his 
death — crossed  the  ocean  on  their  opposite 
ways  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

"  Poor  old  boy!  and  poor  young  one 
too  ! — for  it  must  have  been  hard  to  die  so 
young — an  exile,  and  in  disgrace — know- 
ing one's  self  innocent  all  the  while.  One 
might  almost  be  afraid  of  such  a  heritage 
of  woe — afraid  lest  some  of  the  ill  might 
not  cling  to  the  old  fellow's  gold." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  almost 
as  fanciful  as  old  Varley  himself.  He  cer- 
tainly was  unlucky,  while  you — well,  you 
must  allow  your  luck  is  in  the  ascendant, 
for  you  will  have  the  spending  of  close  on 
two  thousand  five  hundred  a  year." 

"Yes,  one  ought  to  get  something  out 
of  life  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  a 
year."  And  Guy  got  up  excitedly  to  pace 
the  room.  "  How  cramped  and  narrow 
has  my  life  been  up  to  now !  The  wonder  is 
that  I  have  borne  it  for  so  long.  While  to 
think  of  poor  young  Varley — this  should 
all  have  been  his — and  he  is  dead ! " 

"Yes,  it  is  an  ill  wind — "  and  the 
solicitor  coughed,  afraid  lest  the  other 
should  suppose  him  callous. 

Guy  Darrell  was  not  callous,  he  was 
only  human.  But  to  a  poor  hardworking 
scribe,  by  courtesy  a  barrister,  the  promise 
of  an  assured  income  and  the  freedom 
from  all  save  voluntary  labour,  after  his 
first  natural  regret,  could  not  but  seem 
delightful  in  the  extreme :  already  his 
toil-bent  shoulders  straightened  them- 
selves, and  he  began  to  take  a  fuller 
survey  of  all  that  lay  within  his  reach. 

Now,  he  supposed,  he  might  venture  to 
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marry — a  step  he  had  never  dared  seri- 
ously to  contemplate  as  meaning  ruin 
to  a  poor  man's  social  and  professional 
career.  But  first  he  would  take  a  trip  to 
Australia,  just  to  freshen  himself  up  and 
blow  away  the  dust  of  musty  studies. 

Really  being  rich  was  very  delightful. 
Wherever  one  went  to  see  others  grinding 
away,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  served 
but  to  put  a  keener  edge  to  the  pleasures 
of  one  who  now  need  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  This  was  indeed  a  holiday,  the  first 
he  had  ever  had  worthy  of  the  name. 

Thus  ran  Guy  Darrell's  meditations  on 
the  day — the  ever-to-be-remembered  day 
at  Sydney  on  which  he  betook  himself  to 
the  agent's  office  of  the  ship  by  which  he 
had  travelled. 

He  was  in  no  hurry ;  had  all  the  long 
bright  day  before  him  ;  could  revel  in  the 
glorious  sunshine  and  the  sweet  exhilarat- 
ing air ;  and — finding  another  man  in 
possession  of  the  "Enquiry"  window — 
could  wait  with  a  kind  of  pleased  patience 
for  his  turn. 

What  was  half  an  hour  or  so  more  or 
less  to  him  ?  Time  might  be  money,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  money  time  ? 
He  could  afford  to  stand  aside  and  look 
on,  as  he  did  now,  at  the  poor  fellow, 
who  seemed  so  full  of  a  half-suppressed 
anxiety,  could  feel  quite  a  pleasurable 
interest  in — but  what  was  that  the  clerk 
was  saying  ? 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  Mr. " 

"  Varley — Gabriel  Varley,"  answered 
the  man  weakly,  and  the  words  were 
followed  by  a  cough,  quite  as  weak. 

"  Yes,  yours  does  appear  a  very  hard 
case,  Mr.  Varley  ;  but  then,  if  we  took  all 
the  hard  cases  in — or  allowed  them  to 
take  us  in — why,  we  should  have  no  end 
of  passengers,  and  that's  a  fact.*' 

"But  I  could  pay  you  my  passage 
twice  over  at  the  other  ead,"  urged  the 
petitioner,  but  hopelessly,  as  having  lost 
heart. 

"So  you  have  said  ;  but  it  really  won't 
do.  It  may  be  quite  as  you  say,  but  we 
have  been  done  so  often.  If  you  had  any- 
thing to  show  now,  by  way  of  proof " 

"  I  have  shown  you  this  letter,  calling 
me  home." 

"But  what  does  a  letter  prove,  even 
if  it  were  dated  yesterday,  instead  of  being 
ever  so  old?  We  don't  know  how  you 
came  by  it,  or — ^but  there,  your  illness 
looks  genuine  enough,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  hard — ^though  what  you  ask  cannot 
possibly  be  done." 

Whereat  the  man  turned  despairingly 


away,  and  as  Guy  mechanically  took  his 
place,  the  clerk  grumbled  on  : 

"  It  does  seem  a  cruelly  hard  case — but 
what  can  I  do?  We've  no  end  of  such— 
all  genuine  and  all  with  friends  on  the 
other  side.  If  only  his  tale  be  true,  once 
landed  in  London  and  he  would  be  in 
clover  ;  but  how  do  we  know  ?  " 

"What — did  he — say — his  name  was?" 
asked  Guy  heavily,  a  strange  foreboding 
of  coming  ill  knocking  with  hideous  insist- 
ence at  his  heart — the  heart  that  of  late 
had  been  so  jubilant. 

"  Varley — Gabriel  Varley.  Not  a  com- 
mon name,  is  it  ?  Nor  is  he  a  common 
fellow,  one  can  see,  spite  of  his  rough 
clothes ;  but  bless  you  !  we've  all  sorts 
over  here.  And  the  better  the  class  the 
worse  the  individual,  nine  times  out  of 
ten." 

"  No,  it  is  not  a  common  name,"  an- 
swered Guy.  "What  was  his  story?" 
he  asked,  ignoring  the  rest. 

"  Oh  !  the  usual  thing,  I  believe.  Left 
home  under  a  cloud.  Been  up  country 
and  did  well  until  he  was  sick,  when  his 
manager  robbed  him  of  his  pile  ;  and  weak 
and  low  as  he  was,  he  had  to  tramp  down 
here,  where  he  finds  this  letter — five  years 
old — waiting  to  tell  him  the  cloud  had 
burst  and  to  come  home." 

But  Guy  had  groped  his  way  blindly  to 
the  door  feeling  suddenly  sick  and  faint 
for  want  of  air. 

No  need  to  bolster  up  his  sinking  cour- 
age with  fallacious  hopes.  He  knew  as  by 
a  sudden  intuition  who  the  man  was  ;  and 
how,  spite  of  his  long  absence  and  reported 
death,  the  real  owner  of  old  Jacob  Varley's 
money  had,  as  it  were,  risen  from  the  dead 
to  oust  him  from  his  new-found  wealth. 

It  was  hard — cruelly  hard.  Never  again 
could  he  settle  down  to  the  old  life. 
And  it  turned  him  cold^  and  sick  to 
realize  how  deep  and  strong  a  hold  the 
money  had  upon  him. 

But,  how  did  he  know,  he  demurred 
feebly,  that  this  was  indeed — and  then 
he  had  not  patience  to  follow  out  the 
thought. 

How  did  he  know — why,  was  not  the 
hideous  conviction  borne  in  upon  him  by 
a  thousand  mocking  fiends  dinning  their 
derisive  message  in  his  ears  ?  How  did 
he  know — ^was  it  not  just  the  situation, 
and  the  hour,  that  a  malignant  fate  would 
choose  to  play  him  such  a  trick?     How 

did  he  know  ? and  he  woke  up,  startled 

by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  to  find 
himself  outside,  and  facing  the  man 
whose  return  to  life,  or  falsely  reported 
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death,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  present 
misery. 

Could  it  have  been  he,  poor  wretch  ! 
who  had  groaned,  he  wondered,  as 
he  stared  at  the  hollow-cheeked,  needy- 
looking  man.  Apparently  not,  for  the 
stranger  had  been  startled  in  his  turn. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter?  "  he  asked, 
sympathetically.  **  Are  you  ill  too  ?  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

Guy  shook  his  head,  but  made  no 
attempt  at  reply. 

So  then  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
groaned,  he  concluded,  after  all ;  and  he 
turned  aside,  casting  about  hopelessly  as 
to  what  he  had  better  do,  and  haunted 
disagreeably  and  persistently  by  the  man's 
pallor  and  terribly  forlorn  air,  together 
with  the  darker  suggestions  that  so  in- 
evitably followed. 

**  Looks  fearfully  weak  and  low.  Not 
much  of  a  life  to  stand  between  me  and — '* 
he  broke  off  with  a  shudder  to  find  where 
he  was  being  carried  ;  then  quite  as  sud- 
denly came  the  suggestion,  why  not  tem- 
porize ?  Why  not  gain  time  to  think  over 
the  situation  ? 

**  You — you  are  anxious  to  get  back  to 
— to  England,  so  they  tell  me  ?  "  he  began 
tentatively,  and  formulating  his  plan  as  he 
went  along. 

**  Yes,  I  want  sadly  to  go  back."  But 
the  speaker  did  not  turn,  so  hopeless  did 
he  seem. 

**  Are  you — tied  as  to — to  time  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  money,  so  cannot  wait,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean  ;  while  for  the  same 
reason,  it  appears,  I  cannot  go.  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  work.  1  have 
been  ill." 

**  Yes,  you  look  it,  even  now,"  assented 
Guy,  compassion  struggling  with  his  more 
active  selfish  fears.  **You  have  friends, 
perhaps,  on  the  other  side  ?  " 

**  I  think  so;  to  judge  by  this."  And 
the  man  looked  doubtfully  at  the  letter  he 
held  in  his  hands. 

**  Who  are  they  ?  "  asked  Guy. 

The  man  handed  him  the  letter  and 
waited  quietly  while  he  read  it. 

It  was  from  the  father,  Jacob  Varley, 
telling  of  the  mother's  death,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  and  begging  him  to 
return. 

**The  letter  is  five  years  old,"  here- 
marked,  as  he  passed  it  back. 

'*Yes,  it  has  lain  here  unclaimed  and 
unanswered  all  that  time.  They  may  have 
thought  me  dead,"  the  wanderer  added, 
wistfully;  **  I  should  like  to  see  them 
once  before  1 " 


**  Supposing  that  I  undertook  to  find 
you  the  money.  I  shall  be  going  back 
myself  shortly,  and  in  the  meantime 
you  can  act  as  my  secretary.  We  shall 
travel   about   for    a  time,     and   you  can 

write,  can  tell  them "    But  he  could 

not  go  on,  the  implied  deception  was  too 
great. 

All  he  wanted  was  time — time  to  face 
the  situation  and  to  make  up  his  mind. 
That  he  was  trifling  with  temptation  he 
knew.  It  was  merely  putting  off*  the  evil 
day.  That  the  surrender  would  grow  no 
easier  he  recognized  gloomily  enough,  even 
while  he  spoke.  6ut  what  of  that  ?  it  was 
too  hard  already,  and  did  but  grow  the 
harder,  with  each  step  he  took  down  the 
fatal  way.  And  even  yet  more  impossible 
as  time  went  on  and  the  supposed  dying 
man  got  better. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  what  promised 
to  his  distorted  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
a  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  Varley's  return  to  health  there 
came  a  return  of  his  original  roving  pro- 
pensities. After  so  many  years,  where  was 
the  hurry  ?  he  debated  ;  why  go  home — a 
beggar  ?  Why  not  have  one  more  dip  into 
the  lucky  bag  to  try  and  retrieve  his  fallen 
fortunes  ?  the  secret  of  which  change  lying 
in  that  he  had  met  some  men  he  knew, 
adventurers,  bent  on  some  new  expedition. 
Ostensibly  their  aim  was  scientific,  but 
really  their  quest  was  g"old  ;  and  having- 
need  of  another  tried  and  trusty  man, 
they  were  anxious  he  should  join  the 
party. 

There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
risk,  he  allowed,  in  discussing  it  with  Guy  ; 
but  he  did  not  mind  that.  What  he  did 
mind  was  having  to  go  back,  after  all  these 
years,  as  a  prodigal  son,  and  submit  **  to 
be  provided  for." 

**  But  how  if  you  never  come  back  at 
all?"  and  Guy's  face  whitened  with  the 
terrible  subtlety  of  the  temptation,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which,  spite  of  his  long 
debate,  his  decision  must  be  made. 

The  expedition  would  be  full  of  peril, 
look  at  it  how  he  might.  Malaria,  fever, 
poisoned  arrows,  snakes,  and  almost  every 
sanitary  and  climatic  condition  would  be 
against  them.  Of  those  who  set  out, 
terribly  few  would  return.  How  then 
could  he  let  him  go — go  in  ignorance  that 
the  necessity  no  longer  existed  for  jeopar- 
dizing his  life  for  the  gold,  of  which, 
by  rights,  he  should  have  plenty  and  to 
spare. 

Oh,  it  was  horrible  !  It  was  so  easy  to 
stand   aside  ;    to   do — nothing.     He   had 
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merely  not  to  interfere,  and  the  chances 
were  that  this  menace  to  his  new-found 
happiness  would  remove  itself,  never  to 
trouble  him  again.  And  yet — oh,  it  was 
indeed  horrible !  He  had  played  with 
temptation  ;  had  let  himself  drift ;  until 
now  his  will  was  paralyzed,  and  he  could 
aot — it  was  impossible  to  decide. 

Easy  to  see  the  right,  but  how  fatally 
impossible  to  act !  To  let  the  man  go  was 
little  short  of  murder,  while,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  his  present  mood,  would  be  suicide 
downright.  For  he  could  not  take  up  the 
old  life  where  he  had  laid  it  down,  could 
not,  in  short,  give  up  possession  of  the 
other's  goods. 

And  full  of  self-pity,  Guy  Darrell  saw 
and  owned  the  truth  ;  he  had  no  shadow 
of  right  whatever.  Almost  he  could  believe 
in  a  mocking  devil  seeking  thus  subtly  to 
destroy  him.  Twelve  months  before  and 
he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such 
a  situation  warping  him  aside  from  the 
plain  path  of  duty.  Now  he  turned,  and 
twisted,  and  wavered,  while  his  companion 
filled  in  the  details  of  the  proposed  explora- 
tion. Once,  but  weakly,  he  urged  him  to 
reconsider. 

"Why  not  rest  contented  here?  You 
have  had  one  narrow  squeak  for  life, 
surely  you  need  not " 

"But  you  forget  the  inducement,  the 
splendid  stake  for  which  we  play.  A  man 
must  be  a  fool  not  to  risk  all  on  that.  I 
shall  come  back  either  a  man,  or " 

"Always  supposing  you  do  come  back," 
objected  Guy,  forced  thus  far  by  his  uneasy 
conscience. 

Then  out  of  the  dreadful  supposition  he 
drew  an  inspiration — whether  from  his 
good  or  bad  angel  he  stayed  not  to  inquire. 
That  he  wa§  driven  to  such  straits  was  no 
fault  of  his  ;  he  had  fallen  innocently  into 
the  pit ;  so  far  they  were  on  equal  terms. 
The  stake  they  played  for  was  indeed  large, 
larger  than  the  other  knew ;  then  why  not 
leave  the  issue  to  its  initiator — Fate  ?  Why 
not  play  out  the  game  ? 

They  were  back  again  at  Sydney,  stay- 
ing at  one  of  the  large  hotels,  and  had  had 
dinner  served  in  a  private  room.  It  was 
i^owing  late  by  the  time  Guy  had  arrived 
at  this  very  partial  decision.  Varley  waxed 
more  and  more  eloquent  as  the  wine  he 
drank  so  freely  lent  its  rosy  glow  to  the 
scheme.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind, 
should  take  his  chance,  and  either  come 
l)ack  a  millionaire,  or — leave  his  bones  to 
rot,  unburied,  and  unmourned.  One  could 
but  die  once. 

Thus  did  he  ramble  on  while  Guy  sat 


gloomily  silent,  but  resolved.  Yes,  he 
would  submit  the  arbitrament  to  Fate. 
He  too  would  go  with  the  expedition,  and, 
well,- -they  should  see.  If  only  one  sur- 
vived— then  was  the  end  simplified  and 
clear  ;  that  one  would  enjoy  the  fortune. 
If  both — well,  the  chance  was  remote,  but 
they  might  find  gold  ;  he  might  win 
enough  to  replace  the  lost  bequest.  And 
if  neither  lived,  there  was  the  end,  and  no 
more  need  be  said — or  so  he  thought — 
while  the  unconscious  Varley  prattled  on. 

Soon,  however,  Guy  saw  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  choice,  and— no,  he  found  it 
would  not  do. 

How  could  he  go,  taking  his  life  in  his 
hand,  knowing  that  through  him  the 
other's  life  was  jeopardized  as  well.  No 
good  blinking  the  fact  or  glossing  it  over  ; 
if  Varley  died,  he,  Darrell,  would  have 
been  his  murderer ;  just  as  surely  as 
though  he  were  to  shoot  him  where  he 
sat,  smiling  back  at  his  supposed  bene- 
factor. No,  it  must  not  be.  The  decision 
and  the  guilt — if  he  chose  the  guilty  part 
must  all  be  his.  And  again  Guy  frowned 
heavily  and  tossed  about  in  the  throes  of 
indecision. 

His  roving  eyes  settled  presently  on  the 
pair  of  lighted  candles  at  his  hand,  with  a 
curious  intention,  as  though  the  idea  that 
came  later  were  even  then  lying  dormant 
in  his  brain. 

For — now  he  had  it,  he  thought  con- 
fidently ;  now  he  saw  his  way.  Together 
they  had  been  lighted,  and  together 
burned.  Fate  should  decide  it  after  all ! 
The  one  that  went  out  first  should  settle  it 
— whether  for  life  or  death — for  him  or 
against.  And  straightway,  by  solemn 
oath,  he  bound  himself  to  abide  by  the 
decision.  If  the  right-hand  light  went 
first,  then  would  he  own  the  truth,  he 
swore  by  all  he  held  most  dear  ;  and  him- 
self be  the  only  one  to  go.  If  the  left, 
then  must  Varley  take  his  chance  ;  and 
full  of  a  new  fever  of  impatience  he  waited 
for  the  end. 

How  long  would  it  last,  he  wondered, 
this  new,  self-imposed  torture.  There  was 
a  full  inch  yet  he  noticed,  and  how  slowly, 
how  very  slowly  they  wasted  in  the  still 
night  air.  And  his  nerves  grew  tense  and 
crisp  ;  the  room  too  felt  close,  horribly, 
unbearably  close  ;  or  was  it  himself,  he 
wondered  next,  as  he  listened  to  the 
laboured  beating  of  his  heart.  Nor  dare 
he  stir  to  open  door  or  window,  nor  to  fan 
himself,  lest  he  should  affect  the  issue — 
though  now  he  would  have  bartered  the 
entire  fortune  for  a  single  breath  of  air ; 
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but  already  one — the  fatal  one  ! — to  his 
strained  eyes  seemed  gaining  on  its  fellow, 
and  through  all  his  agony  of  preoccupa- 
tion he  could  hear  the  mantel  clock  tick 
loudly  and  remorselessly  on,  as  the  lights 
sank  lower  and  lower. 

Presently  Varley,  whom  he  had  almost 
forgotten,  fidgeted  and  began  to  move 
about.  Oh,  how  he  longed  to  bid  him  with 
an  oath  be  still !  Yes,  he  must  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  fresh  lights. 

Would  the  old  ones  last  until  the  new 
ones  came  ?  brooded  the  fascinated  Guy, 
watching  on  as  one  possessed  ;  forgetting 
to  speak,  to  smoke,  almost  to  breathe,  as 
in  came  the  waiter  bearing  the  lighted 
candles  on  a  tray. 

Ought  he  to  call  out  or  interfere — or 
would  that  imperil  the  true  fairness  of  the 
ordeal  ?  And  for  a  moment  or  two  he  sat 
on  in  an  agony  of  doubt : 

**  There,  put  them  down,  man,  can't 
cried  Varley  to  the  waiter  ;  where- 
upon the  stupefied  Guy  awoke  to  the 
necessity  for  prompt  decision. 

**No,  no  ;  leave  them  alone — "  he  was 
beginning;  but — too  late  !  For. already 
the  man  had  laid  his  sacrilegious  hand  on 
the  fatal  light  and — pufF!  it  was  gone. 

Yes,  the  right-hand  light  had  disap- 
peared, and  at  the  sight  Guy  groaned 
aloud  as  from  a  blow ;  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  left,  when — wonder  of  won- 
ders ! — it  must  have  been  the  draught — 
but  that  too  was  gone !  And  the  twin 
spirals  of  light  blue  smoke  curling  up 
as  though  in  mockery,  were  all  that  was 
left  after  half  an  hour's  long-drawn  agony 
of  suspense — a  suspense  not  over  even 
then  :  for  which  had  been  extinguished 
first — who  could  say  ? 

And  in  the  face  of  this  new  disaster 
Guy  grew  desperate  and  ashamed.  All 
that  was  manly  woke  within  him.  Was 
he  a  child  to  leave  himself  and  his  whole 
future  at  the  mercy  of  every  chance  wind 
that  blew,  to  let  his  whole  life  be  made  or 
marred  by  a  pure  accident  such  as  this  ? 
No — a  thousand  times  no  !  Fate  would 
not  settle  it — then  he  would,  once  for  all ; 
would  be  his  own  fate,  as  every  man, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  sooner  or  later, 
must. 

Yes,  he  would  own  up  ;  would  wash  his 
hands  of  this  horrible,  blistering,  soul- 
destroying  wealth,  that  was  poisoning  all 
of  good  there  ever  had  been  in  him  ;  would 


tell  Varley  the   truth — the  whole   truth, 
then  and  there. 

To  him  therefore  did  he  turn  at  once, 
for  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  delay. 

"Varley!"  he  cried  hoarsely;  "Var- 
ley! *'  he  repeated,  for  the  man  was  not 
attending,  but  was  busy  lighting  a  cigar. 
**  There  is  something  I  have  to  say." 

"  To  me  ?  "  inquired  Varley.  "  AH  right, 
fire  away  !  It's  about  time  you  did  say — 
something;  I  thought  you  were  asleep." 
And  Varley's  tones  were  both  vinous  and 
indistinct  as  he  went  on  more  impetuously: 

"  And  look  here,  now  I  think  of  it,  don't 
call  me — Varley.  My  name's  not  Varley, 
it's  Paterson,  Ralph  Paterson.  It's  of  no 
importance,  I'm  aware,  but  I  don't  like  to 
hear  the  other — from  you.  I've  thought  to 
tell  you  many  a  time.  You've  been  a  good 
friend  to  me,  and  it  looks  as  though  I  were 
deceiving  you,  and  taking  everything 
under  false  pretences,  when  all  the  time 
I'm  not :  you  know  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

And  Guy  listened  as  one  half  stunned  or 
only  half  awake,  while  the  other  rambled 
on: 

**  It  was  natural  enough — you  see  we 
were  chums,  Varley  and  I,  to  the  very  last. 
And  after  he  died  I  was  stone-broke.  And 
— it  was  all  Varley's  idea,  spoken  almost 
with  his  latest  breath — ^that  if  ever  I  landed 
here,  I  should  ask  for  his  letters  and  use 
them  as  my  own.  Well,  you  know  how 
I  tried  it  on  at  the  ship,  and  how  I  failed  ; 
and  how — you — came  to  my  assistance — 
good  Samaritan  that  you  were  ;  you  saved 
me — yes,  from  suicide — I'd  quite  made  up 
my  mind.  And  that  is  another  thing  I've 
meant  to  tell  you,  many  a  time." 

And  the  tears  of  gratitude  stood  in 
Varley's — that  is  Paterson's  eyes,  as  he 
crossed  over  and  wrung  the  other's  hand  ; 
while  Guy,  thoroughly  bewildered,  and 
scarcely  venturing  to  trust  his  ears, 
breathed  again  as  he  watched  cloud  after 
cloud  of  misapprehension — all  of  his  own 
creating — roll  harmlessly  away.  For  had 
he  hot  at  the  outset  given  way  before  temp- 
tation so  weakly  as  he  had,  he  might 
have  known  all  he  knew  then  about  the 
supposed  Varley  two  months  ago. 

Yes,  it  had  been  his  own  fault  entirely, 
he  saw  that  clearly  now.  The  only  crumb 
of  real  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
trying  experience  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
really  had  made  up  his  mind  to  own  the 
truth — before  ever  he  had  learned  it. 
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By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
With  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Prints. 


fHERE  have  been  Cries 
and  Cries  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country 
under  the  sun ;  and 
nearly  every  one  of 
the  exclamations  or 
proclamations  in  ques- 
t's tion  is  susceptible  of 
subdivision  into  numer- 
ous classes.  Thus,  among  military  cries  in 
antiquity,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  there 
was  a  substantial  difference  between  the 
"war-cry,"  and  the  "cry  of  arms."  The 
first  was  a  purely  martial  and  often  capri- 
cious shout,  frequently  recalling  the  mem- 
ory of  a  local  event,  of  a  particular  victory, 
or  a  particular  defeat :  thus,  "Come  on, 
you  Cheesemongers  1  "^the  bantering 
cry  of  a  commanding  officer  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  Household  Brigade  at 
Waterloo  1— "  Forward,  Dirty  Half-hun- 
dred!"  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel  l"were 
war-cries  ;  and  could  it  be  fully  proven 
that  the  Iron  Duke  did  textually  utter  the 
words  attributed  to  him,  when  he  bade 
the  infantry  of  the  Guards  charge  at 
Waterioo,  "Up  Guards  and  at  'em!" 
would  assuredly  have  been  a  war-cry. 
The  cry  of  arms  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
feudal  and  heraldic  one.  It  was  the  means 
of  exciting  the  pride  and  pugnacity  of  one 
nation  against  another  which  the  first  was 
burning  to  destroy.  Our  ' '  St.  George  for 
Merry  England  !  "  the  French  ' '  Montjoye, 
St.  Denis  1  "  the  Crusaders' ' '  Deus  Vult ! " 
the  Bohemians  "  Prague  !  Prague!  "  the 
ciy  of  the  Counts  of  Hainault,  ' '  Back  to 
1  The  conlemptiioas  lenn  of  "Cheraemoneers"was 
q^lied  by  the  Londoii  populace  to  the  giuint  corps 
m  qaestkiD  becaose,  until  a  late  period  of  our  great 
war  wMi  Fiance,  Ibey  had  not  been  »eiil  on  foreign 


back,  Waudripont !  " — because  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  House  of  Waudripont  bore 
in  chief  two  lions  "  adoss^s."  According 
to  Froissart  the  cry  of  arms  of  the  House 
of  Stanley  was,  "Lancaster  for  Earl 
Derby,"  These  were  all  feudal  and 
armorial  to  the  backbone  ;  but  there 
were  also  general  cries  of  a  hostile  nature 
which  partook  equally  of  the  nature  of 
martial  and  feudal  ululation.  Of  these, 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  more  typical  illus- 


trations than  Shakespeare's  "Havoc!" 
which  simply  means  "destruction,"  and 
the  medieval  "  Sus  !  Sus  !  "  which  may  be 
very  aptly  translated  into  sterling  English 
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as  "to  come  down  souse" — and  indeed, 
it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sudden  attack 
or  rushing  upon  the  foe  by  Edmund 
Burke ;  but,  in  modern  times,  we  have 
come  to  associate  "souse"  with  some 
kind  of  pickle.     We  understand  what  is 


a  very  copious  nature  ;  and,  looking  at 
the  restricted  space  which  a  periodical 
with  pleasantly -varied  contents  can  offer  to 
a  single  contributor,  it  will  be  rather  from 
an  tmbarras  de  riekesse,  than  from  a  paucity 
of  materials,  that  I  shall  suffer.  Fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish,  cakes,  clothes,  toys,  flowers, 
fuel,  water,  and  household  commodities 
too  numerous  to  specify,  were  very  likely 
cried  in  the  streets  of  London  even  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  and  there  were  cer- 
tainly a  good  store  of  cries  before  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  farther  back  than  1584  in 
my  present  quest.  In  the  year  just 
named,  there  was  published  a  comedy 
called  The  Three  Ladies  of  LondoUt  in  which 
there  is  a  poetical  catalogue  of  metro- 
politan cries,  too  long  to  quote  in  its 
entirety,  but  of  which  I  may  give  the  pith. 
One  Constance,  with  brooms  on  her  back, 
enters  singing  : — 

"New  brooms,  green  brooms,  will  you  buy  any  ? 
Come    maidens,    come  quickly ;    let    me   take   a 

Constance  goes  on  to  say  that  her 
brooms  are  "not  stupid,  nor  crooked," 
but  "very  well  bound,  and  smooth  cut 


meant  by  soused  gurnet  and  soused 
mackerel ;  but  if  the  Hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  announced  his  intention 
of  "  coming  down  souse  "  on  the  Right 
Hon.  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  would  laugh. 

The  Cries  on  which  I  am  about  to 
4escant,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
war  or  with  the  feudal  system.  They  are 
of  an  eminently  peaceful  and  domestic 
character;  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  an 
attempt  to  inquire  into  their  former  char- 
acter and  prevalence,  and  to  seek  for  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  so  many  of 
them  falling  into  desuetude,  is  a  task  well 
worthy  to  be  undertaken  by  the  earnest 
student  of  civilization  ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  if  we  would  wish  to  comprehend 
with  some  amount  of  clearness  the  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors,  we  should  pay 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  popular 
trading  cries  they  uttered  as  to  the 
ballads  which  they  sang,  and  the  proverbs 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  repeat. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  biblio- 
graphy and  iconography  of  the  Cries  of 
London — of  which  engravings  of  a  few 

ding  types,  with  some  kindred  chap- 
'i  subjects,  embellish  this  paper — are  of 
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and  round."  She  proceeds  to  hint  that 
she  is  not  averse  to  exchange  and  barter, 
and  that  she  will  be  glad  to  take  "old 
boots  or  shoon,  pouch-rings  or  bus- 
kins, to  cope  for  new  brooms,"  In 
our     vignettes    the     brooms     most    con- 
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spicuous  are  the  sooty  fasces,  borne  by 
the  chimney  sweep  and  the  small  boy  his 
assistant  ;  and  this  picture  is  from  a 
series  of  etchings  called  the  "Cryes  of 
the  Citie  of  London,  drawne  after  the 
Life,"  ^  by  Marcetlus  Lauron,  a  native 
of  the  Hag'ue,  inhere  he  was  born  in  1653. 
He  came  to  England  with  his  father,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  drawing  and 
painting' ;  and  he  so  surpassed  his  con- 
temporaries in  drapery,  that  Sir  Godfrey 
l^eller  employed  him  to  "clothe"  his 
portraits.  To  Lauron 's  etching- needle 
we  owe,  apparently,  the  "  Nonconformist 
Minister,"  the  tinker  with  his  hammer 
and  kettle  who  cries  "  Pots  to  Mend!" 
o  have  "Many 
le    water-carrier 


who  hawks  "  New  River  Water,"  and 
the  itinerant  clothesman  who  cries  "Old 
Cloaks,  Suits,  or  Coats."  You  will 
observe,  also,  that  he  carries  in  his  right 
hand  a  couple  of  rapiers  :^n  fact,  he 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  Parisian 
industrial  described  in  1815  in  Biranger's 
song,  "  Vieux  Habits,  Vieux  Galons!" 
The  woman  who  cries  "  Buy  my  Dutch 
Biskets,"  and  the  female  vendor  of 
London  Gazettes,  both  point  distinctly 
to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  in  the 
second  year  of  which  the  London 
GatetU  made  its  first  appearance.  The 
lady  newsvendor  is  evidently  a  descendant 
of  the  "Flying  Stationers"  of  Tudor 
'  Published  by  P.  Tempesl,  171 1. 


times;  while  the  Dutch  "bisket"  seller, 
reminds  us  of  the  intimate  social  link 
which — although   England  and    Holland 


were  during  a  period  of  ten  years  con- 
stantly at  war — bound  Dutch  and  English 
domesticity  together.     The  patronage  in 


this  country  of  Dutch  tiles,  "  drops," 
dolls,  clocks,  herrings,  ovens,  cheeses, 
and  very  many  other  articles  of  household 
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use,  is  due,  in  the  main,  first,  to  the  long 
residence  of  the  exiled  Charles  II.  in 
the  United  Provinces;  and  next,  to  the 
even    more    protracted    sojourn    at    the 


Hague  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  in 
co-partnership  with  William  III.  Let  it 
be  added  that  this  good  and  charitable 
woman  introduced  into  England  some- 
thing else  besides  Dutch  "  notions"  from 
her  husband's  native  land.  She  brought 
home  with  her  Dutch  cleanliness  and  the 
Dutch  system  of  charity  schools. 

To  return  to  brooms,  I  find  them 
Rgured  in  a  great  many  plates  coming 
down  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  in- 
defatigable cockney  antiquary,  John 
Thomas  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  NolUkens,  and  the  delightful  Book 
for  a  Rainy  Day,  who  died  keeper  of 
the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
published  a  series  of  graphic  etchings 
illustrative  of  the  Cries  of  London  in 
his  day.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  John  Thomas  Smith  ere  I  have 
done  ;  but  lor  the  present  my  business  is 
brooms.  The  hawken>  of  these  indis- 
pensable articles  frequently  included 
mops  in  their  stock-in-trade,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  slang  term  for 
an  inebriated  man  being  "  mops-and- 
brooms "  springs  from  the  frequency  of 
dealers  in  such  articles,  when  they  had 
Manld  out  thuir  stock,  indulging  somewhat 
ipiously   in    alcoholic    stimulants. 


"  Green  "  brooms,  that  is  to  say  brooms 
nuade  of  rushes  or  of  green  osiers,  "  well- 
bound  and  cut  smooth  and  round,"  have 
long  since  faded  out  of  London  street- 
traffic  ;  and  it  is  only  elderly  persons,  I 
should  say,  who  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  in  their  youth  the  cry  ■of  "  Buy-a 
broom. "  It  was  a  very  frequent  one 
in  London  town  when  I  was  young. 
The  broom-sellers  were  German  girls, 
imported  generally,  so  it  was  said,  from 
Bavaria,  who  plied  their  trade  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  fifteen,  and  were  usually  the 
thralls  and  bond-servants  of  German 
crimps  at  the  east  end  of  London,  who 
stood  towards  their  helpless  little  serfs 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  Italian  padroni 
of  Saffron  Hill  formerly  stood  towards 
the  Italian  organ  and  hurdy-gurdy  grind- 
ing, and  monkey  and  white-mouse-ex- 
hibiting children.  Both  the  German 
mddchen  and  the  Italian  boys  were  sent 
out  early  in  the  morning  to  beg,  under 
the  pretence  of  giving  musical  enter- 
tainment or  selling  brooms  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  bnng  home  that  which  the  slave- 
owner considered  to  be  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  at  night,  they  were 
mercilessly  beaten.  This  revolting  traffic 
has  long  since  been  stamped  out,  and 
at   the   present  day  the  street   trade   in 


"Londms  CauUi   HERB.' 


brooms  seems  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
monopolized  by  gipsies  or  travelling 
dealers,  who  are  of  half  Romany  engen- 
dure,  and  who  do  not  ofTer  their  wares 
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by  solitary  outcry,  but  heap  them  high  on 
carts  and  caravans,  which  they  conduct 
slowly  throug'h  carefully  selected  districts 
of  the  town  and  suburbs.  Baskets  and 
brushes  of  everj'  shape  also  form  an 
important  portion  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  these  worthies, 

"  Knives  and  Scissors  to  grind  O  !  "  is  a 
cry  almost  as  ancient  as  the  introduction 
into  our  civilisation  of  scissors  and  knives 
themselves  ;  while  the  useful  vocation  of 
the  nomads — who  are  to  be  found  busy  at 
their  wheels  in  the  streets  fashionable  and 
unfashionable  of  the  metropolis,  excluding: 
only  those  thoroughfares  in  which  the 
trailic  is  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  wheel- 
men obstructive  and  consequently  liable 
to  be  moved  on  by  the  police — has  had 
literary  renown  conferred  on  it  by 
Canning's  immortal  ballad  of  "  The 
Needy  Knifegrinder,"  in  the  A/iii- 
Jaaibin.  Canning's  hero  appears  from 
the  text  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  itinerant  industrial  of  the 
period.  He  was  indigent  ;  his  hat  had 
got  a  hole  in  it,  so  had  his  breeches  ;  and 
when  his  labours  were  over  he  was  apt  to 
get  tipsy  at  the  Chequers,  and  to  become 
lUsorderly  as  well  as  drunk  ;  whereupon, 
the  next  morning.  Justice  Oldmixon  set 
him  in  the  stocks  for  a  vagrant.     I  think, 


"  SMALL  COALE," 


however,  that  1  have  heard  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cbartes  G.  Leland,  more  than  once  remark, 
that  many  of  the  needy  knifegrinders  with 
whom  he  has  conversed  in  London  or  in 


the  provinces  are  gipsies,  or  have  at  least 
sufficiently  foregathered  with  the  Romany 
folk  as  to  be    able    tn  converse  in  their 

dialect. 


Some  of  our  illustrations  are  engraved 
from  the  well-known  pictures  of  Francis 
Wheatley,  R.  A. ,  who  as  a  figure-draughts- 
man had  much  of  the  facile  ease  and  simple 
elegance  of  his  contemporary,  George 
Morland.  "  Old  Chairs  to  Mend,"  a 
prime  favourite  with  the  illustrators  of 
street  cries,  is  a  subject  admirably  treated 
by  Wheatley.  From  his  pencil  also  come 
our  illustrations  of  "  Sweet  China 
Oranges!"  "Hot  spiced  Gingerbread," 
"Strawberries,  scarlet  Strawberries  ! " 
"The  Fruit-Barrow;"  "Do  you  want 
any  Matches?"  "A  new  Ballad,  only  a 
Ha'penny  each  ;  "  and  of  course  "  Knives 
and  Scissors  to  grind  O  ! "  Again,  this 
particular  craft  appears  in  almost  every 
collection  of  Cries  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  ;  from  the  penny  Seven  Dials' 
productions  of  the  Catnach  press  fifty  years 
since,  to  the  more  artistic  and  expensive 
productions  of  Lauron,  Wheatley,  and 
John  Thomas  Smith.  As  I  have  said, 
"Knives  and  Scissors  to  grind!"  has 
been  pictorially  dwelt  upon  by  many  other 
artists.  Hogarth,  in  particular,  has  intro- 
duced a  needy  knifegrinder  in  that  aston- 
ishing demonstration  of  street  noises, 
The  Enraged  Musician.  Whether  the  exas- 
perated composer — presumably  of  foreign 
extraction  —  who    is     furiously     gestic 
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lating  at  the  open  window,  in  this  drollest 
of  droll  prints,  be  Handel  or  Pepusch  or 
neither  of  those  men  of  melody,  it  is  only 
the  Cries  of  London  that  I  have  to  con- 


shaven  cheeks,  and  eyes  turned  sweetly 
upwards,  just  as  thoug'h  he  could  appre- 
ciate such  poetic  efforts  as  "  Queen  Mab  " 
or  "Endymion."  He  has  a  turn-down 
collar,  too,  over  his  black  stock  ;  and  his 
lower  limbs  are  cased  in  a  kind  of  Hessian 
boots  madeofstrong'ly  ribbed  woollen  stuff 
with  leather  soles.  His  tin  canister  of  hot 
pease  he  carries  under  one  arm,  and  in  his 
disengaged  hand  he  bears  a  pepper- 
castor.  Now  the  distributor  of  hot  pease 
had  been  selling  them  in  London  streets 
since  Queen  Bess's  time,  and  probably 
for  many  generations  before.  He  was 
known  in  Chepe  and  Cornhill  and  Fleet 
Street  long  before  the  "  Tiddy  Dolls" 
and  "  Colly  Molly  Puffs  "  were  heard  of ; 
but  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  he  was  a 
street  restaurateur  of  a  somewhat  more 
enterprising  character  than  the  senti- 
mental youth  with  the  upturned  eyes  in 
J.  T.  Smith's  etching.  He  sold  "Hot 
grey  Pease,  and  a  Suck  o'  Bacon  ;"  that 
is  to  say,  he  had  a  piece  of  boiled  bacon 
attached  to  a  little  stick,  which  he  carried 
in  one  hand ;  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
pennyworth  or  a  ha'penny  worth  of  hot 
grey  pease  was  entitled  to  introduce  the 
piece  of   bacon    between    his    lips    and 


sider  in  considering  Hogarth's  engraving. 
Mark  the  female  ballad  singer  vociferating 
"The  Lady's  Fall;"  look  at  the  little 
French  drummer  accompanying  his 
rataplan  with  his  squeaky  voice ;  while 
the  buxom  vendor  of  milk  melodiously 
screams  "  Milk  Belo-o-o-w  !  "  and  an 
itinerant  performer  on  the  hautboy 
^evidently  an  alien,  and  possibly  a  por- 
trait from  life — is  tootling  seraphic  notes 
on  his  instrument.  In  the  background  is  a 
dustman  in  the  noisy  exercise  of  his  calling, 
and  the  ambulatory  fishmonger  shouts  his 
commodities.  Just  as  the  knifegrinder 
appears  in  Hogarth,  so  is  he  also  to  the 
fore,  only  in  a  more  graceful  vignette,  in 
Wheatley  who,  by  the  way,  has  occasion- 
ally diverged  from  the  portraiture  of 
London  cries  to  "  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,"  At  least  we  behold  him,  here,  in 
the  quiet  little  composition  of  "  The 
Curate  of  the  Parish  returning  from 
Duty." 

Among  those  London  Cries  in  the 
series  etched  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  and 
published  in  1815,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  the  one  perhaps  that  has  the 
most  remote  genesis  is  the  figure  of  the 
man  crying,  "  Hot  Pease  !  "  J.  T.  Smith 
Sas  made  him  quite  a  poetical  looking 
itreet-seller,     with     curly     locks,     clean- 


3  THREED  LACES,  LONG  AM 


much  nutriment  therefrom  as 
he  could  during  the  extremely  limited 
time  allowed  him  for  suction.  I  do  not 
find  it  on  record  that  any  of  the  hot  grey 
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pease  customers  ever  bolted  the  bacon  en 
Hat.-  perhaps  the  peasemong'er  was 
cautious  enough  to  place  the  tempting  bit 
of  pork  on  a  "paternoster"  hook  of 
grapnel  shape  ;  so  that  if  the  bacon  were 
gorged  by  a  wickedly  gluttonous  small 
boy,  he  would  be  unable  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  hook,  and  might  be 
dragged  hither  and  thither  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  his  internal  organs.  In 
another  illustration  will  be  found  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  J,  T,  Smith's  characters, 
"The  Italian  Image  Boy,"  If  you  note 
the  date,  1815,  and  the  effigies  of  public 
characters  in  plaster  of  Paris  which  crowd 
the  board  which  the  boy  holds  on  his 
head,  you  will  admit  that  the  etching 
possesses  some  curious  historic  interest. 
Never  mind  the  Three  Graces  and  the 
.  Farnese  Her«ules  ;  but  take  careful  note 
of  the  fact  of  that  Chinese  building  to 
the  right,  being  evidently  a  model  of  the 
pagoda  erected  on  the  bridge  over  the 
reservoir  in  the  Green  Park  on  the 
occasi(>n  of  the  ffites  and  illuminations 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  Peace  of 
1814.  I  cannot  exactly  settle  in  my  mind 
whether  the  bust  of  the  gentleman  of 
somewhat  florid  aspect,  and  with  a  large 
shirt  frill,  is  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  I  am 


plaster  head  which  the  Italian  boy  holds 
in  his  hand  is  that  of  Arthur  Weltesley, 
first  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Prince  of 
Waterloo. 


sure  that  I  can  make  out  a  little  statuette 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  a  bust 
of  the  Hetman  Platoff,  and  another  of 
Napoleon    I.  ;    and    unquestionably    the 


THE  ITALIAN    IMAGE    BOV. 

Likewise  among  J.  T.  Smith's  cries  is 
that  of  the  "  Flying  Pieman  " — the  vendor 
of  patties  being  a  spare,  bustling  little 
man  with  a  protruding  pig-tail.  He  wears 
a  large  white  apron,  and  is  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  which  are  tucked  up  to  the  elbow. 
He  has  just  a  dozen  of  pies  displayed  on 
a  board  before  him.  The  "  Flying  Pie- 
man "  has  all  but  disappeared  from  our 
social  scheme  ;  he  has  been,  in  the  fugitive 
pastry  line  of  business,  deposed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  permanent  sedentary  pie- 
shop  ;  and  so  far  as  kerb-stone  traffic  is 
concerned,  he  has  been  compelled  to  yield 
the/iM  to  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Hokey- 
pokey  "  stall,  or  vendor  of  cheap  ices. 
The  pieman  of  the  past  was  rather  a 
fraudulent  character.  He  used  to  gamble 
with  his  juvenile  customers  and  toss  them 
at  a  game  practically  amounting  to 
"heads  they  lost,  tails  he  won,"  till  he 
was  improved  off  the  face  of  the  pavement 
by  the  police.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
nearly  the  last  mention  of  the  tossing 
pieman  in  English  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  Dombey  and  Sen,  in  which 
"  Rob  the  Grinder  "  tosses  away  with  the 
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pieman  a  gratuity  which  the  little  scamp 
hasjust  received.  "  Pickled  Cucumbers  !  " 
is  another  of  J.  T.  Smith's  cries.  The 
seller  carries  his  marinaded  gherlcins  in  a 


■■KNIVBS  AND  SCISSORS 


dish  on  his  head  :  a  fork  being  stuck  in 
one  of  the  cucumbers.  He  has  long  dark 
hair  and  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  full  under- 
lip  ;  and  altogether  I  should  say  that  he 
was  a  child  of  Israel.  1  am  confirmed  in 
my  belief  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
last  time  I  explored  a  Sunday  morning 
market  in  Petticoat  Lane,  now  Middlesex 
Street,  E.G.,  I  heard  frequent  cries  of 
"  Pickled  Cucumbers  !  "  the  dealers  in 
which  were  exclusively  Jews.  Yet  another 
j.  T.  Smith  etching  is  one  of  the  men  who 
used  to  cry  "Door  Mats!"  and  who 
carried  those  domestic  appliances  in 
several  superposed  layers  back  and  front, 
like  so  many  herald's  tabards.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
door-mats  may  be  considered  as  analo- 
gous to  the  benefit  which  ladies  in  a 
dressmaker's  showroom  obtain  from  be- 
holding the  dress  which  they  wish  to 
criticise  being  donned  by  one  of  the 
young  lady-assistants,  who  gracefully 
marches  up  and  down  the  room, 
turns  round,  bends,  and  submits  the 
costume  to  examination  from  every  point 
of  view  ;  only  the  young  lady-assistant 
can  only  exhibit  one  costume  at  a  time. 

'  This  and  the  following  seven  illustrations  are 
copied  from  a  series  of  engravings  of  Ihe  Ilineiant 
Trades  of  London,  designed  by  F,  Wheatley,  KA., 
■nd  published  1794 — 9& 


J.  T.  Smith's  street-seller  could  place 
simultaneously  at  least  a  dozen  samples 
of  his  commodity  in  evidence  ;  and 
intending  purchasers  would  lift  up  his 
frontal  mats,  one  after  the  other  ;  then 
turn  him  round  and  examine  his  dorsal 
rugs  ;  and  ultimately  select  the  article  that 
pleased  them  best. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  London 
cries,  ancient  and  modern,  that  I  could 
descant  upon  ;  but  the  brief  remaining 
space  at  my  command  bids  me  to  be  as 
concise  as  I  can  in  enumerating  the  many 
cries  which  have  passed  away,  and  the 
few  which  are  still  audible  in  the  streets 
of  London.  The  most  implacable  foe 
to  our  cries  has  been  the  statute 
known  as  the  New  Police  Act.  Almost 
all  the  popular  announcements  that  were 
once  so  pleasantly  frequent  have  been 
silenced  by  the  stern  ordinances  of  muni- 
cipal authority.  The  tinkling  bell  of  the 
mufBn  man  is  still,  I  believe,  occasionally 
heard  in  the  outlying  suburbs  ;  but  not 
long  ago  a  hawker  of  muffins  and  crum- 
pets was  summoned  to  a  metropolitan 
police  court,  for  employing  the  traditional 
tintinnabulum  in  proclaiming  the  begin- 
ning of  his  afternoon  rounds.  I  don't 
think  the  poor  man  was  prosecuted  to 
conviction  ;  still,  I  am  afraid  that  he  was 


"old  chaiks  to 


warned  not  to  ring  his  bell  in  the  streets 
again.  The  dustman's  cart,  it  is  true, 
perambulates  the  streets  at  irregular 
periods,  although  householders  complain 
that  when   they   do   place   a   pasteboard 
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ticket  inscribed  with  the  letter  "  D  "  in 
tiie  corner  of  the  window-pane  as  a  hint 
to  the  contractor's  men  that  they  would 
like  their  dust  removed,  the  dustmen  are 
slow  in  coming,  and  even  when  they  do 
come  decline  to  remove  the  rubbish  un- 
less they  are  regaled  with  "  backshish  "  or 
with  beer.  But  their  official  voice  is 
hushed.  No  more  do  they  cry  "  Dust  ho  !  " 
no  more  do  they  lustily  peal  the  clanging 
bell.  "  Bellows  to  Mend  !  "  is  another 
street-cry  which  at  present  is  seldom  if  ever 
heard.  People  who  like  aesthetic  sur- 
roundings in  their  houses  sometimes 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  pair  of  fine  art 
bellows  ;  elaborately  carved  or  painted  ; 
but  the  kitchen  bellows  has  become  more 
or  less  a  negligible  quantity.  T^e  chimney 
sweep   has    become  quite  as  mute  as  the 


ness.  "  Milk  O!"  is  another  ciy  which 
isgrowing  feebler  ;  nor  even  do  you  often 
see    nowadays  the   sturdy    Welsh    milk- 


woman,  with  her  shining  cans  pendant 
from  the  ends  of  the  wooden  yoke  fixed  on 
her  broad  shoulders.  Milk  is  now 
generally    dispensed     by    cleanly-dressed 


dustman.  The  New  Police  .Act  gagged 
him  more  than  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  I 
was  reading  only  the  other  day  in  a  volume 
of  the  Examiner  for  1835,  of  a  chimney 
sweep  who  was  summoned  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  offence  of  crjing  "  Soot !  " 
in  a' public  thoroughfare.  The  incripiin- 
aled  sweep  was  a  very  cunniufj  fellow. 
Hisdefcnce  was  that  hL-nevcr  pronounced 
the  word  "  soot  "  at  all,  and  that  he  only 
cried  "  Boots  !  "  a  pronouncement  which 
he  contended  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
statute.  Moreover,  he  produced  two 
witnesses — a  periwinkle  merchant  and  a 
watercress-girl — who  were  willing  to  swear 
their  heads  off  that  he  cried  "Boots!" 
and  not  "  Soot ! "  The  Lord  Mayor,  laugh- 
ing, sent  the  sable  casuist  about  his  busi- 


"  STRAWBERRIES,    SCARLET 


youths,  who  glide  about  the  streets 
on  tricycles  and  draw  their  lacteal  stores 
from  securely-locked  cans ;  in  spite  of 
which  precaution  it  happens  now  and 
then — so  at  least   the  sanitary  inspectors 
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say — that  a  considerably  larg'er  quantity  of 
water  than  should  be  present  in  honest  milk 
somehow  gets  into  the  carefully  secured 
receptacles.       About  the    cry  of  the  old 


dothesman,  I  am  scarcely  qualilied  to  say 
whether  the  once  common  morning  Jiiiie/, 
"  Clo  !  CIo  !  "  is  quite  so  audible  as  was 
formerly  the  case  ;  because  for  many 
years  past  I  have  not  lived  in  a  London 
street  which  was  habitually  in  the  beat  of 
a  second-hand  clothes  dealer.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  the  indefatigable 
pickers-up  of  cast-oflF  garments  oc- 
casionally make  themselves  heard  to  the 
dwellers  of  ihe  suburbs.  Their  business, 
in  any  case,  must  have  been  seriously  in- 
terfered with  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
second-hand  wearing  apparel,  who 
systematically  advertise  their  business  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  to  whom  you  send 
by  parcel-post  the  wearing-apparel  which 
you  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of;  receiving 
by  return  of  post  a  remittance  which  the 
buyer  probably  thinks  to  be  quite 
ample,  but  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  seller  thinks  to  be  shamefully  inade- 
quate. "  AW  Hot  !  "  again  is  a  cry  which 
no  longer  issues  from  the  lips  of  the  baked- 
potato  man,  who  has  now  become,  I  am 
told,  a  merchant  of  "  Irish  fruit,"  and  has 
a  baking-machine  on  wheels  before  him  of 
a  far  more  elaborate  construction  than 
the  old  potato-can,  one  of  which,  some  five 
and  forty  years  ago,  was  installed  in  per- 
manence in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Haymarket.  "  Pickled 
">ysters  !  "  once  a  familiar  cry,  has  become 


as  hushed  in  West-end  London  as  the  cry 
of  "  Fresh  Oysters  !  "  in  '•  Namby  Pamby" 
Philipps's  poem  of  "The  Splendid 
Shilling;"  still  I  am  not  prepared  to 
assert,  positively,  that  pickled  oysters 
have  altogether  vanished  from  the  East- 
end  of  London.  I  fancy  that  those  bi- 
valves pickled  are  still  to  be  heard  of  in 
Petticoat  Lane,  to  which  1  intend  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  some  Sunday  morning 
during  the  autumn.  "  Boot-laces  and 
Stay-laces,  a  Penny  a  Pair  !  "  are  very 
seldom  cried  at  present.  They  are  as 
defunct  in  a  street-selling  sense  as  the 
"  Last  Dying  Sp,;eches  "  which  used  to  be 
hawked  about  the  streets  by  fellows  with 
harsh  voices  every  execution  morning, — 
ordinarily  Monday  morning  ;  and  these 
public  hangings,  it  is  a  national  shame  to 
remember,  occurred  on  a  great  many 
Mondays  during  the  year.  A  very  long 
time  also  has  elapsed  since  I  have  met  the 
man  with  a  wooden  pole  over  his  shoulder, 
supporting  at  either  end  a  mountain  of 
bonnet-boxes  and  cap-boxes.  He,  too, 
may  still  haunt  to  a  limited  extent  the 
environs  of  the  great  city  ;  but  in  the 
main  thoroughfares  the  law  and  the  police, 
and  indeed  the  exigencies  of  public  con- 
venience, are  all  dead  against  him.  There 
are  still,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
vast  numbers  of  street-vendors    of  fruit. 


vegetables,  flowers,  and  fish,  and  the 
cries  of  the  industrious  and  poverty- 
stricken  folk  who  hawk  these  wares  are 
most  distinctly  heard  at  early  morning, 
when   their  operations   are  not  likely  to 
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prove  inconveniently  obstructive  to  the 
traffic.  Among  the  really  pretty  cries  which 
still  obtain,  but  which  you  must  go  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  London  to  hear,  arc 
''  Sweet  Lavender,  Sweet  Lavender,  Six- 
teen Branches  a  Penny  !  "  nor  has  there  yet 
been  any  solution  in  the  continuity  of  the 
industrial  who  has  the  pretty  little  woolly 
trifles,  which  he  calls  "Young  Lambs" 
to  sell  ;  his  grandfather  and  his  great- 
g;randfather,  commercially  speaking,  dealt 
in  these  commodities ;  and  his  portrait  duly 
figuresinJ.T.  Smith'setchings.  I  have  been 
lold,  too,  that  the  man  who  cries  hearth- 
stones  may  yet  be  occasionally  met  with  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to  travel 
far  and  wide  before  you  came  across  the 
reduced  gentlewoman  who  was  compelled 
to  sell  Bath  brick  for  a  livelihood,  but  who, 
when,  in  faint  accents,  she  proclaimed  her 
wares,  added  the  murmured  expression  of 
a  hope  that  nobody  heard  her.  "  One  a 
Penny,  Two  a  Penny,  Hot  Cross  Buns!" 
is  essentially  a  Good-Friday  cry,  and 
would  not,  probably,  be  resented  by  the 
police  ;  but  in  genteel  neighbourhoods 
householders  order  their  hot-cross-buns 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  have  no  need 
for  the  services  of  the  wandering  bun- 
purveyor.  "  Hot  and  Strong,  Peppermint 
and  Ginger  Drops  !  "  is  a  cry  that  is  heard 
no  longer  ;  nor  are  your  ears  often  assailed 


muzzles.  There  is  as  much  cats'  meat 
and  dogs'  meat  needed  in  these  days,  I 
suppose,  as  was  the  case  half  a  century 
but   the  dealers  in  these  refresh- 


by  the  strident  bawl  of  the  man  who  sells 
dog-collars,  and  who,  as  I  knew  him  fifty 
years  ago,  used  from  neck  to  heel  to  be 
hung     round    with    straps,    collars,    and 


ments  for  our  fourfooted  friends  no  longer 
proclaim  their  goods  from  the  housetops, 
or,  rather,  from  the  kennel.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  the  New  Police  .\ct  and  the  coster- 
mongers'  barrows  have  between  them  all 
but  completely  stifled  the  Cries  of  London. 
You  do  hear,  it  is  true,  "  Yah  !  ah  !  Sparra- 
grass  !  "  and  "  Mackerel  !  "  and  "  Straw- 
berries !  fourpence  a  pottle ! "  but  not 
many  more  yells  of  peripatetic  retailers. 
I  myself  am  partially  deaf ;  but  the  result 
of  my  inquiries  among  my  friends  who 
have  two  ars  a-piece,  and  can  make  sharp 
use  of  them,  is  that  although  they  often 
hear  "  Lavender  !  "  "  Primroses  !  " 
"  Cresses  !  "  and  "  Shrimps  !  "  cried,  they 
very  seldom  listen  to  the  prolonged  ' '  yaup  " 
of  the  man  who  used  to  go  about  with  a 
basketful  of  live  eels,  or  the  woman  who 
shouted  "Sprats!  .■ilive  O  ! "  in  a  voice 
that  was  almost  pathetic.  Nearly  all  the 
articles  which  street-buyers  want  can  be 
had  now  off  the  costermongers'  barrows  ; 
and  the  keepers  thereof  are  content  to 
exhibit  them  without  uttering  any  more 
definite  announcement  than  "Will  you 
Buy— Will  you  Buy,  Buy,  Buy  ?  "  which 
may  be  considered  a  mere  invitation  to 
purchase,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
genuine  Cry. 
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NEW   YORK    AS    A    LITERARY    CENTRE. 
By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN. 


lOSTON  was  long  the 
undisputed  magnet  of 
American  literature,  but 
in  the  end  of  this  century 
It  would  seem  that  the 
ki^idstone  had  been 
Iransported  to  New 
■S'ork.  At  one  time 
there  lived  in  or  round 
Boston  such  a  brotherhood  of  giants 
as  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Garrison, 
and  Wendell  Phillipps.  The  body  of 
Whittier— a  great  poet,  who  wrote  few 
great  poems,  the  psalmist  of  a  nation's 
throes — was  but  yesterday,  amidst  uni- 
versal grief,  laid  in  the  New  English 
earth  which  has  received  his  forefathers 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  To- 
day Boston  is  lit  by  the  lingering  sun- 
sets of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  mourns  the  prematurely 
closing  day  of  Francis  Parkman,  but  the 
rays  of  what  there  is  meridional  in 
American  literature  of  to-day  play  round 
New  York. 

New  York  is  the  literary  centre  of 
America  mainly  because  it  is  the  literary 
market.  Against  the  Century,  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  and  the  Cosmopolitan,  Boston 
has  only  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  On  a 
more  popular  plane  Boston  has  two 
capital  literary  journals,  most  liberal  and 
enterprising,  the  Arena  and  the  Youth's 
Companion,  which  have  no  exact  rivals  in 
New  York  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Globe  do  not  attempt  to 
rival  the  Independent,  Harper's  Weekly,  Sun, 


Herald,  Tribune,  Times,  or  World  of  New 
York.  The  great  Boston  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  which  occupies  in  the  history 
of  American  literature  a  position  like 
our  three  classic  firms  of  Macmillan, 
Murray,  and  Longman,  have  now  a  New 
York  house  ;  and  since  they  have  for  the 
second  time  absorbed  the  Ticknors,  there 
is  no  house  of  great  literary  note  confined 
to  Boston  except  that  of  Roberts  Brothers, 
whose  operations  are  eclectic  rather  than 
extensive.  The  author  living  in  New 
York  can  carry  his  wares  from  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  to  the  Scribners,  the 
Harpers,  the  Appletons,  the  Putnams, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  theLovell  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Century  Company,  and  the  firms 
which,  having  no  connection  before  the 
jealous  eyes  of  United  States  law,  never- 
theless bear  the  historic  names  and  fatten 
on  the  business  of  great  English  houses 
such  as  Macmillans,  Longmans,  and 
Cassells.  There  is  a  host  too  of  less 
noted  firms,  some  of  which  have  colossal 
transactions,  such  as  the  Bonnors,  Street 
and  Smith,  and  P.  F.  Collier.  The 
"  popular "  character  of  Once  a  Week 
and  the  Frank  Leslie  publications  with 
their  enormous  circulations  shows  what 
mental    pabulum    the    many-headed    de- 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  looking 
over  the  publishing  houses,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  is  borne  out  by  a  glance 
at  the  literary  clubs. 

Boston  has  nothing  to  match  the  Cen- 
tury  Club,  the  Athenaeum  of  New  York, 
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though  the  delightful  St.  Botolph  demands 
similar  qualifications,  literary  or  artistic, 
from  its  members.  Its  "Papyrus"  is  a 
dining  dub  and  its  "  Saturday  Afternoon  " 
a  dinner-in-the-middle-of-the-day  club  ; 
and  its  "  Tavern  "  more  like  the  "  Lotus," 
or  a  less  luxurious  **  Players."  New  York, 
besides  its  magnificent  "  Century,"  has 
its  "  Authors,"  famous  for  plain  living 
and  high  thinking;  its  "Aldine"  where 
publishers  so  far  forget  the  traditions  of 
their  calling  as  to  go  in  for  a  corporate 
literary  life  ;  its  "  Fellowcraft,"  where 
journalists  keep  the  literary  side  upper- 
most, and  more  than  one  well-known 
club  where  they  do  not  ;  a  flourishing 
Woman's  Press  Club  ;  and  many  literary 
societies. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  novel  kind  of 
debating  club,  where  some  topic  is 
chosen,  upon  which  nearly  every  man  has 
an  opinion,  and  a  speaker  from  each 
extreme. 

If  for  instance  the  question  were  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, a  rabid  demagogue  would  be  one 
champion,  and  a  shellback  Tory  or  wither- 
ing cynic  the  other.  The  champions  join 
issue  ;  the  audience  applauds  gently  or 
sleeps.  Midnight  approaches,  when  the 
warriors  put  off  their  harness,  and  their 
critics  fly  to  the  ice-creams.  The 
audiences  are  of  high  calibre.  The 
"Sorosis"  is  a  blue-stocking  association 
of  a  severe  type  to  which  trousers  are 
not  admitted.  The  "Thursday  Evening  " 
is  a  Society  literary  club,  which  its 
enemies  say  sacrifices  its  social  status  to 
Literature  and  its  literary  status  to 
Society,  Even  the  outside  of  the  book  is 
not  forgotten,  for  there  is  a  "Grolier" 
Club,  with  a  handsome  club  house, 
founded  expressly  for  amateurs  in  book 
production  and  book-binding. 

New  York  has  two  excellent  libraries, 
the  Astor,  a  reference  library,  and  the 
Mercantile,  a  lending  library  with  a  low 
subscription  and  a  capital  catalogue, 
materially  aided  by  cheap  reprints  of 
English  books.  Other  libraries  are  those 
of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Century  and 
University  Clubs,  the  Mechanics,  the 
Cooper  Institute,  the  Society,  and  the 
Brooklyn. 

Therefore  whether  the  author  desires  a 
choice  of  publishers,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers for  selling  his  wares,  or  the  use  of 
libraries  and  intercourse  at  literary  clubs 
to  foster  their  production,  he  is  likely  to 
drift  to  New  York,  or  the  lovely  country 


in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Hudson,  within 
easy  distance. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  authors  do 
make  New  York  their  centre,  John 
Burroughs,  born  in  1837,  a  Jefferies  with 
the  gamekeeper  touch  wanting,  lives  up 
on  the  Hudson,  four  hours  from  New 
York,  a  little  above  West  Point,  where 
booms  stopped  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
American  Military  Academy  is  situated. 
He  is  now  a  fruit-farmer  in  an  ideal  situa- 
tion on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Hudson 
with    a    southern    aspect.     Grapes   ripen 


JOHN  BUKROUGHS, 


here  earlier  than  anywhere  in  the  north  ; 
and  he  who  has  written  so  inimitably  of 
New  World  country  life  has  proved  a 
success  as  a  practical  farmer,  though  he 
has  only  taken  up  farming  since  his 
physician  prescribed  manual  labour  for 
the  indigestion  which  cursed  him.  He 
wrote  his  delightful  rural  idylls  sitting  in 
a  dingy  government  office  at  Washington, 
gazing  all  day  long  at  the  blank  iron  wall 
of  a  strong  room.  His  intellectual  duties 
were  almost  w/V,  but  someone  whose  status 
put  him  above  suspicion  had  to  be  there. 
He  beguiled  his  time  by  picturing  on  that 
blank  wall  the  woodland  sights  and 
sounds  of  his  last  holiday.  This  is  how 
"Wake,  Robin  "  and  "  Winter  Sunshine  " 
were  conceived.  John  Burroughs  is  a 
sunburnt,  healthy-looking  man  of  medium 
height  ;  with  a  handsome  beard  and  a 
face  in  which  geniality  and   intelligence 
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shine.      He  writes  little  now  that  he  is  all 
day  long  amid  the  surrounding's  he  loves. 


W.  D.  Howells  was  long  an  editor  of 
Harp(rs,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan. Frank  R.  Stockton  lives  only  an 
hour  away  ;  Edffar  Fawcett  and  Edgar 
Saltus  are  New  Yorkers  out  and  out ;  John 
Habberton,  who  took  the  world  by  storm 
with  Helen's  Babies,  lives  on  the  Hudson, 
and  is  literary  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald.  Edward  Eggleston,  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  and  Julien  Gordon  live  right  in 
New  York,  and  George  Parsons  Lathrop 
and  Julian  Hawthorne  just  outside,  Bret 
Harte  and  Sidney  Luska  (Henry  Harland) 
live  in  England.  H.  C.  Bunner.  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  Marion  Harland  are 
New  York  editors.  W.  H.  Bishop  and 
T.  A.  Janvier  live  in  New  York,  and  H.  H. 
Boyesen  is  a  professor  at  Columbia.  The 
commercial  metropolis  Is  also  the  scene  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  sensationalists,  Laura 
Jane  Libby,  Anna  Katherine  Green,  and 
"Albert  Ross,"  whose  romances  sell  by 
thousands. 

Frank  R.  Stockton,  whose  humorous 
stories  have  been  delighting  English 
readers  ever  since  David  Douglas  familiar- 
ised them  with  Rudder  Grange  years  ago, 
is  a  little  iron-grey  man,  with  large  dark 
eloquent  eyes,  and  a  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive face,  living  near  Morristown, 
N.J.,  in  a  towered  and  verandahed  house 


charmingly  situated  on  the  holt  which 
gives  it  its  name.  Scenery  and  fertility 
tempt  him.  All  the  old  roads  round  are 
bordered  with  great  cherry  trees,  some  of 
them  three  feet  through.  In  his  gently 
sardonic  way  he  says  that  they  are  saved 
by  bearing  the  right  kind  of  fruit  for  boys, 
hardly  worth  eating.  He  is  no  distance 
from  New  York,  and  in  the  season  (winter) 
generally  goes  into  the  city  for  some 
weeks  to  the  Albert,  an  "  apartment" 
house,  where  you  provide  yourself  with 
food  and  domestics,  or  not,  as  you  please. 
He  does  not  find  the  country  so  good  for 
work,  because  he  has  a  garden.  In  the 
city  he  has  no  hobby,  and  as  most  of  the 
entertainments  showered  upon  him  are  in 
the  evening,  or  at  any  rate  after  five  p.m., 
he  has  plenty  of  leisure  for  work.  At  home 
he  works,  off  and  on,  until  the  mail  goes 
out  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  town  he 
receives  favoured  visitors  in  the  morning. 
Socially  he  is  immensely  popular.  The 
Authors'  Society  in  London  have  had  a 
taste  of  his  witty  impromptu  speeches, 
and  on  story-teller's  nights  at  the  Aldinc 
or  the  Authors'  Club,  a  witty  one  from 
Frank  Stockton  is  always  a  feature.  He 
is  fifty-eight,  started  life  as  an  engraver, 
was  formerly  an  editor  of  SI.  Nicholas, 
and  yields  to  no  patriotic  Am 
love  for  England  and  Englis' 


William    Dean    Howells,    born     1837, 
another  little  grey  man,  but  sturdier,  like 
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so  many  leading  American  authors,  began 
as  a  printer  in  Ohio.  From  printer  he 
became  journalist,  editor,  and  consul  in 
Venice.  Such  posts  as  minister  and 
consul  are  frequently  bestowed  upon 
American  writers.  From  consul  he 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  synchronously,  a  successful 
author.  Some  of  his  poems,  such  as 
"Forlorn,"  are  among  his  most  charming 
work.  His  prose  is  universally  known 
here.  Latterly  he  has  fluctuated  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  but  since  1881  his 
editorial  work  has  all  been  in  the  latter. 
He  is  a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  in 
spite  of  his  eminence  most  unassuming. 
He  is  noted  for  his  kindness  in  pushing 
young  authors.  For  years  he  was  under 
contract  to  let  his  novels  appear  in 
Harper's. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  born,  and  a  constant 
resident,  in  New  York,  is  much  younger, 
only  forty-five.  Though  frequently  in 
England,  his  books  are  not  known  here 
in  proportion  to  his  great  Amerioan  repu- 
tation. A  club  man,  moving  in  the  smart 
set,  he  has  naturally  written  of  New  York 
society,  but  has  also  depicted  not  a  little 
of  darkest  New  York.  In  recent  years 
his  A  New  York  Family  and  Tiie  Evil  Ihat 
Min  Do  have  been  very  successful.  He 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  ranking  equally 
high  as  poet  and  novelist.  The  son  of 
an  Englishman,  unlike  most  American 
authors,  he  dresses  like  an  English  club 
man.  His  stormy  blue  eyes  and  heavy 
black  moustache  give  him  a  striking 
appearance.  He  is  a  bachelor  living  in 
chambers  in  West  26th  Street,  and  has 
"  an  evening  "  to  which  he  welcomes  any- 
one of  literary  ability,  whatever  his  social 
status,  popular  report  notwithstanding. 
His  evenings  are  more  literary  in  tone 
than  any  in  New  York.  Others  much 
more  largely  attended  are  literary  in 
fenonntl,  social  in  atmosphere.  In  his 
study  conversations  are  general  and  topics 
lilerar}-. 

Often  with  Edgar  Fawcett  may  be  seen 
Edgar  Saltus,  whose  cynical  novels  deal 
with  the  much-tabooed  subject  of  sex. 
He  is  fond  of  the  far-fetched  and  addicted 
to  extravagance  of  epithet,  but  when  he 
chooses,  a  master  of  the  French  style  of 
English — terse,  pregnant,  picturesque. 
With  deft  touches,  like  the  dabs  with 
which  a  certain  clever  artist  indicates 
I^ndon  and  its  millions,  he  would  give  in 
twenty  lines  the  whole  effect  of  one  of 
Will  Carleton's  agricultural  epics.  He  is 
only  thirty-four,  not  tall  but  handsome  in 


a  Masi  way,  with  a  black  moustache  and 
hair  and  prominent  dark  eyes. 

Edward  Eggleston,  born  1837,  whose 
Faith  Doctor  recently  ran  through  the 
Century,  is  a  feature  of  the  Century  Club, 
with  his  tall  figure  and  the  magnificent 
grey  mane  on  his  colossal  head.  He 
lives  In  a  flat  in  23rd  Street,  one  of  the 
business  streets,  but  is  away  a  good  deal, 
being  troubled  with  insomnia.  He  has 
been  a  Methodist  preacher  and  editor  of 
such  important  journals  as  the  New  York 
Independent  and  Hearth  and  Home.      Two 


of  his  novels.  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and 
The  Graysons,  have  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity, and  he  is  the  authority  on  the 
colonial  period. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop,  born  1847, 
who  married  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
daughter,  and  lives  at  New  London,  a 
little  outside  New  York,  is  a  very  intel- 
lectual-looking man,  and  enjoys  such  a 
reputation,  that  it  is  surprising  how  little 
it  has  been  realised  in  Europe.  Like  Mr. 
Fawcett,  he  is  poet  as  well  as  novelist. 
He  wrote  the  Gettysburg  Ode. 

His  brother-in-iaw,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
born  1846,  resides  at  Sag  Harbour,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  and  is  the  most  inde- 
fatigable of  writers. 

Two  lady  novelists,  both  living  in  the 
city,  have  recently  founded  reputations 
and  incomes— Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  liv- 
ing at  a  beautiful  old  house  near  Union 
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Square,  made  doubly  interesting  with  old 
family  portraits  and  silver,  and  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  Cruger  (Juiien  Gordon),  who 
lives  near  the  Manhattan  Club.  Both  are 
women  of  position,  one  belonging  to  the 
great  Dutch  families  of  the  state,  the 
other  of  noble  English  descent. 

Oddly  enough.  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lord 
Falkland,  fighting  one  for  the  Parliament 
and  one  for  the  King,  both  founded 
families  in    Virginia.      Mrs.    Harrison  is 


both  Fairfax  and  Cary,  and  her  most 
charming  novel.  Flower  di  Hundred, 
depicts  life  in  Virginia  in  the  old  days 
before  the  war,  and  during  its  misery. 

Juiien  Gordon  has  achieved  a  success  of 
phenomenal  but  not  undeserved  rapidity. 
Her  men  and  women  are  real. 

H.  C.  Bunner,  born  1S55,  is  a  small, 
slight  man,  with  keen,  cynical  face  and 
old-fashioned  whiskers.  He  is  now  best 
known  as  editor  of  Fuckf  the  leading 
comic  paper  of  America.  But  he  has 
written  capital  stories,  and  one  graceful 
and  much  recited  poem,  "The  way  to 
Arcady."  Formerly  he  was  a  noted  person- 
ality in  New  York  literary  life,  but  is  now 
little  in  town  except  for  business  ;  he  lives 
out  on  Staten  Island. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  being  young, 
strong,  and  distinguished-looking,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  literary  gifts,  is  bound  to 
be  noteworthy  in  the  literary  brotherhood 


of  New  York,  where  fine  physique  is  rare. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  became  editor  of  Harper's 
Weeily  very  early  in  his  career,  is  known 
in  England  mainly  by  his  Gallegher,  but  is 
quite  a  literary  lion  in  New  York.  He  is 
a  tall,  dark,  clean-shaven  man,  with  a 
determined  face,  very  attractive  when  it 
breaks  into  a  smile. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  born  in 
Norway  in  1848,  and  a  professor  at 
Columbia,  a  short,  thick-set,  auburn- 
bearded  man  reminding  one  faintly  of 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  has  written  some 
novels,  G»«ffar  achieving  a  great  success  ; 
also  a  successful  play,  Alpine  Hosei,  and  a 
volume  of  poems. 

Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  knows  that 
there  is  a  large  public  which  loves  senti- 
mentality, and  he  gives  it  to  them.  He  is 
also  very  amusing.  Miss  Nobody  of 
Nowhere  is  much  funnier  and  more 
readable  than  the  Anglomaniacs,  and 
has  probably  sold  twenty  times  as  well  ; 
his  wife  is  practically  his  publisher.  For 
he  has  an  office  at  which  he  brings  out 
his  own  books,  and  she  takes  most  of  the 
business  worries  off  his  hands.  He  is  a 
burly,  jovial-looking  man,  and  enjoys  one 
of  the  largest  incomes  made  by  writing. 
As  a  play  alone,  Mr.  Barnes,  for  which  as 
a  novel  he  could  not  find  a  publisher,  has, 
I  believe,  brought  him  nearly  ;^3o,ooo. 

Of  poets.  New  York  has,  imprimis, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  born  1825,  after 
Holmes  and  Whittier,  the  doyen.  He 
made  his  mark  forty  years  ago,  andthough 
muchyoungerin  years  than  the  Longfellow 
group,  was  almost  their  contemporary  in 
literature.  He  has  the  true  lyric  touch. 
Like  many  brother  bards  he  is  an  editor  ; 
and  is  at  present  literary  editor  of  the 
Mail  and  Express.  He  has  too  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  magazines,  and 
his  wiry  frame  gives  evidence  of  former 
activity.  Indeed  at  one  time  he  worked 
as  an  ironfounder.  He  is  very  white  and 
suffers  from  his  eyes,  but  his  pen  shows  no 
diminution  of  vigour.  He  lives  in  an  old- 
fashioned  little  house  near  Union  Square. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  born  1832, 
is  the  literary  pivot  of  New  York.  The 
poet  of  a  hundred  public  occasions,  the 
author  of  Pan  in  IVall  Street  and  How  Old 
Brown  took  Harper's  Berry — he  is  even 
better  known  as  a  critic.  Not  Lowell's 
critical  work  has  been  so  important  to 
America  as  his.  Thrice  he  has  indelibly 
impressed  his  canons  on  American  liter- 
ature by  "The  Poets  of  America,"  "The 
Library  of  American  Literature "  and 
"The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry." 
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The  last, — lectures,  which  occupied  months 
of  patient  and  laborious  working — for 
Stedman  weighs  every  word  in  a  lecture 
— he  delivered  before  the  Johns-Hopkins 
University.  After  running  through  a 
magazine  they  will  be  published  in 
book  form,  and  altogether  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  yield  him  ;^2,ooo. 

The  Library  of  American  Literature, 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.  {Mark  Twain), 
is  a  monument  of  research  as  well  as 
judgment,  covering  the  whole  period  of 
American  authorship  from  the  earliest 
colonial  times  till  to-day,  and  enriched 
with  portraits  and  specimens  of  the  best, 
or  accidentally  most  characteristic,  work 
of  the  authors  included. 

He  has  filled  many  rSles,  notably  war 
correspondent,  banker,  and  author.  He 
made  a  great  fortune,  and  was  a  leading 
figure  in  Wall  Street  till  the  unfortunate 
crash  during  his  temporary  absence  a  few 
years  ago.  He  has  not  only  shone  as 
author  and  critic,  but  his  keen  intellectual 
features  and  beautiful  silver  hair  and 
beard  have  been  the  cynosure  of  every 
literary  function  in  New  York  for  years 
past.  He  has  been  the  generous  friend  of 
rising  authors,  and  before  he  moved  out  to 
the  suburbs  in  West  78th  Street  his 
Sunday  night  literary  receptions  were  the 
best  attended. 

Another  popular  reception  is  the  Friday 
evening  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the 
editor  of  the  Century,  Mr.  Gilder  too  has 
been  a  printer  and  a  soldier.  He  is  a  very 
lovable  personality,  gentle,  enthusiastic, 
intellectual.  The  soothing,  scholarly, 
picturesque  poetry  with  its  flashes  of 
genius  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  man.  His 
swarthy  complexion,  his  large  solemn 
eye-cups,  his  bushy,  fibrous  black  mous- 
tache and  hair,  his  eloquent  black  eyes, 
sometimes  so  restless,  sometimes  rapt  in 
meditation,  his  hollow  cheeks  and  lean 
active  figure  all  bespeak  no  common 
energy.  When  he  is  not  administering 
the  premier  American  magazine,  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  politics.  Though  a 
Mugwump  in  presidential  elections,  he 
is  with  the  Republicans  in  their  efforts 
to  free  New  York  from  the  yoke 
of  Tammany.  In  the  little  house  in  East 
15th  Street  that  was  his  first  married 
home,  he  made  of  a  stable  the  most 
charming  reception  room  with  a  heavily 
lintelled  fireplace  and  a  staircase  climb- 
ing, Japanese  fashion,  from  the  room 
itself.  His  present  house  in  Clinton 
Place,  close  to  Washington  Square,  the 
■esthetic  quarter  of  New  York,  where  the 


sun  shines  most  in  winter  and  artists  do 
congregate,  is  charmingly  though  quite 
simply  decorated,  and  at  his  country 
house  down  at  Marion  he  has  developed 
something  wonderful  out  of  a  disused 
barn. 

Besides  editing  so  successfully,  he  pub- 
lishes a  good  deal  of  original  matter,  and 
yet  may  always  be  seen  at  any  function. 

Mrs.  Gilder,  sister  of  another  New 
York  poet  De  Ka>  designs  charmingly. 
Space  forbids  more  than  mention  of  Bliss 
Carman      Mrs      Wilcox,    Miss    Thomas, 


Sherman,  Scollard,  Hildreth,  Larned, 
Webb  and  Tyrrell,  or  Will  Carleton,  the 
Western  poet  (very  much  the  English 
idea  of  a  Yankee),  whose  long-drawn, 
half-humorous,  half-pathetic  idylls  of 
Western  farm  life  delight  the  patient 
American  middle-class  audience,  and  sell 
in  illustrated  subscription  books  by  the 
thousand. 

Another  Century  editor,  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  famous  for  his  piloting 
the  Copyright  agitation  to  success,  is  a 
poet,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Sangster,  who  edits 
Harper's  Basaar. 

The  iittiraieurs  in  New  York  are  not  all 
novelists  or  poets  ;  but  William  Winter, 
born  1836,  America's  foremost  dramatic 
critic,  whose  judgments  in  the  Tribune 
can  make  or  mar  a  theatrical  reputation, 
is  a  poet  also.  Mr.  Winter,  who  lives  on 
a  pleasant  hillside  over  at  Staten  island, 
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is  prematurely  whitened  by  the  loss  of  an 
idolised  son.  In  appearance  he  is  the 
typical  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  is 
as  loyal  to  the  Old  Enjjland  from  which 
he  sprang  as  to  the  New  England  in 
which  he  was  born ;  and  is  of  a  very 
poetic  and  enthusiastic  nature.  He  has 
been  the  intimate  of  all  who  have  ele- 
vated the  stage  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  a  generation  past. 

As  intimate  with  great  actors  is  Law- 
rence Hutton,  born  1843,  an  editor  of 
Barpcr's,  who  "  collects  "  stage-literature 
and  death-masks  of  famous  people.      His 


little  study  in  West  34th  Street  is 
papered  with  these  lugubrious  trophies. 
Mr.  Hutton,  from  his  books  on  Old 
London  and  Old  Edinburgh,  and  his  con- 
stant visits  to  England  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  Lon,don  liUrati  as  to  American. 
No  one  is  fitter  to  represent  America  over 
here.  You  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
this  hearty,  healthy  man,  with  his  heavy 
auburn  moustache  and  florid  complexion, 
is  of  Scottish  ancestry  ;  and  he  has  the 
cosmopolitan  ease  which  Americans  so 
seldom  acquire,  but  is  an  enthusiastic 
American  for  all  that.  He  is  a  capital 
host.  At  his  Sunday  evenings  you  will 
meet  the  most  interesting  people,  not  only 
literary,  who  happen  to  be  in  New  York, 
andheis  a  pillar  of  the  Players'  Club. 
There  is  an  old-world  flavour  about  his 
house    with    its   rare    books    and    knick- 


knacks,  which  might  be  a  dilettante 
Oxford  Don's,  if  the  hall  were  not  crowded 
with  portraits  of  famous  Thespians,  made 
precious  by  autographs  or  kindly  notes. 

Another  critic  much  devoted  to  stage- 
land  is  Brander  Matthews,  born  1852,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
remarkable  for  the  carefulness  of  his  style. 
He  has  written  novels  and  plays.  There 
are  several  playwrights  pure  and  simple 
in  New  York,  notably  Bronson  Howard, 
author  oi  Brighton,  who  made;i^i6,ooo  by 
his  Shenandoah. 

Prominent  in  New  York  is  Moncure  D, 
Conway,  born  1832,  and  well  known  in 
London  by  his  twenty-one  years'  pastorate 
at  the  South  Place  Chapel.  His  striking- 
face  with  its  handsome  grey  beard  is  a 
feature  at  every  cultured  assemblage  in 
New  York.  On  story-teller's  nights  at 
clubs  he  is  a  raconteur,  and  in  his  eyrie 
overlooking  the  Central  Park  has  a  choice 
collection  of  Rossetti's  pictures. 

Most  famous  of  New  York  raconteurs, 
not  a  professional  humorist,  is  Frank 
Hopkinson  Smith,  author  of  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville,  a  handsome,  active,  rather 
soldierly  looking  man,  who  wears  his 
clothes  well  and  can  shine  in  almost  any- 
thing. A  brilliant  engineer,  he  is  also  a 
clever  artist,  and  besides  his  novel  has 
contributed  capital  articles  on  travel, 
illustrated  by  his  sketches,  to  the  great 
magazines. 

First  among  professional  humorists — 
putting  aside  Mark  Twain,  who  lives  out 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  seldom 
comes  into  New  York,  except  for  his 
business  as  a  publisher — is  Edgar  Wilson 
Nye  (Bill  Nye),  who  lives  at  Staten 
Island.  His  small  droll  features,  specta- 
cled eyes,  huge  forehead  and  remarkably 
bald  and  queer-shaped  head  add  to  the 
ctfect  of  his  jokes  when  he  recites  them, 
as  does  his  dry  Yankee  drawl.  But  the 
jokes  are  usually  good  in  themselves,  for 
he  has  an  original  way  of  looking  at  thing's, 
and  his  fun  is  always  legitimate.  He 
shoots  folly  as  it  flies,  but  spares  what  is 
useful  to  humanity.  He  has  achieved 
conspicuous  success  as  a  touring  lecturer, 
mostly  in  company  with  James  Whitcombe 
Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet. 

The  World  regards  Mark  Twain,  born 
1835,  as  a  humorist  rather  than  a  novel- 
ist, though  a  less  humorous-looking- 
man  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  strikes 
the  casual  acquaintance  as  a  good, 
earnest  man — no  one  can  meet  him  without 
respecting  him — and  his  humour  in  con- 
versation is  decidedly  of  the  dry  Scotch 
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order,  which  depends  on  the  telling,  and 
is  most  effective  when  told  at  one's  own 
exf)ense.  In  appearance  he  is  tallish  and 
gauntish,  with  a  larg'e-featiired,  interest- 
ing and  rather  pathetic  face,  somewhat 
sunl<en  eyes  and  shaggy  hair.  He  wears 
a  heavy  grizzled  moustache. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  a  little  sturdy  grey- 
bearded  man,  has  written  mostly  about  the 
triumphal  progresses  of  a  millionaire  and 
the  progress  of  a  triumphant  democracy. 
He  lives  in  a.  palatial  mansion  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  handsomely  furnished,  but  in  a 
st}'le  decidedly  simple  for  a  man  of  his 
means,  and  finds  his  diversion  in  German 
music,  for  which  he  has  built  one  of  the 
finest  concert-halls  in  the  world. 

His  name  naturally  recalls  Erastus 
Wiman,  another  millionaire  who  plays 
with  edged  tools,  Mr.Wiman's  hobby  being 
a  commercial  union  between  Canada  and 
the  States.  The  exploiter  of  Staten 
Island  and  principal  patron  of  base-ball 
is  a  short,  pleasant-looking  man  with  a 
dark  beard,  Canadian  by  birth,  and 
entirety  self-made. 

A  contrast  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  born 
1858,  a   Knickerbocker  with   his   lineage 
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New  York,  having  spent  much  time  out 
West,  which  has  inspired  two  capital 
books  :  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman, 
and  The  Winning  of  the  West, 


Pram  a  photDgraph  by  BockwDOif,  l^^  Bniidirar,  N4W  York. 

written  in  his  features  and  fair  hair. 
Unlike  most  well-born  Northerners,  he 
has  been  an  active  and  distinguished 
politician.     He  is  a  good  deal  away  from 


Three  men  of  importance  in  literary 
Mew  York  yet  remain,  though  none  of 
them  depends  for  his  reputation  upon  the 
writing  of  books  ; — George  William 
Curtis, 1  born  1824,  Chauncey  Depew,  and 
Col.  Robert  IngersoU.  No  man  could 
have  a  more  enviable  reputation  for 
integrity  or  ability  than  Mr.  Curtis,  but 
he  refuses  to  recognise  his  own  greatness. 
New  Englander  by  birth,  he  looks  the 
beau-ideal  of  an  English  politician,  a 
handsome  old  gentleman  with  an  easy 
and  dignified  bearing,  and  a  whiskered 
but  otherwise  clean-shaven  face,  stamped 
with  high  principle,  intellect,  and  good 
breeding.  He  sacrificed  his  fortune  to 
pay  the  creditors  of  a  magazine  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  has  refused 
all  manner  of  high  posts.  From  an 
English  point  of  view  he  is  the  best  orator 
in  the  States,  having  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  Mr.  Depew  lacks,  and  escaping 
the  latter's  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
recklessness  of  statement.  He  has  been 
a  successful  lecturer,  and  is  an  editor  both 
of  Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  born  1834,  is  a 
CurtU's  death  while 
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most  brilliant  diner  out,  and  perhaps  the 
orator  most  esteemed  by  Americans 
themselves.  He  has  a  flow  of  majestic 
language  and  spealcs  magnificently  on  a 
really  great  occasion.  He  lives  near  the 
New  York  Central  R.R.,of  which  he  is 
president.  In  i8S8  he  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
Nomination.  He  has  a  very  fine  presence. 
A  most  remarkable  man  is  Robert 
Ingersolt,  born  1833.  This  big,  burly 
man,  with  his  massive  clean-shaven  face, 
is  perhaps  the  most  redoubtable  assailant 
of  Christianity.  A  destructive  critic  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  great  lawyer 
holding  a  brief  against  the  Bible,  and 
minutely  familiar  with  it,  he  leads  the  life 
prescribed  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity 


and  preaches  its  purely  moral  part.  The 
model  and  delightful  home  life  of  the 
Ingersolls  in  their  great  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue  is  a  proverb.  And  he  who  can 
be  so  indignant  and  withering  in  attack  is 
gentle  at  heart.  No  good  man  can  do  with- 
out his  gods.  Colonel  Ingersoll  idolises 
Shakespere,  and  champions  Whitman. 
His  famous  funeral  orations  differ  but 
little  from  what  an  eloquent  Broad  Church.- 
man  might  say.  Indeed,  while  he  rejects 
the  history  and  dogma  of  the  Bible,  he 
assimilates  its  philosophy.  No  man  has 
higher  principles.  Neither  interest  nor 
patriotism  biases  him  in  deciding  which  is 
right,  and  when  he  has  decided  he  throws 
the  whole  of  his  tremendous  powers  into 
the  scale. 
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IN  spite  of  the  new-fangled  railway 
which  has  burst  rudely  in  upon  its 
seclusion  to  disturb  its  charms,  Fresh- 
water  is  still  the  prettiest  and  most 
'^Kophisticated  corner  of  the  island.  I 
^H>.<>tfae  island"  advisedly,  for  (as 
UHers  of  Miss  Austen  know)  to  the  men 
VBwight,  even  to  this  very  day,  no  other 
idsnd  worth  mentioning  appears  to  exist 
ID  anv  known  quarter  of  the  sidereal 
ooiverse.  And  I  say  prettiest,  not 
sat,  advisedly  again,  because  the 
Wight  at  best  is  nothing  more  than 
/er  for  a  moment  does  it  rise  to 
Sty  or  grandeur.  "Close  to  the 
f  a  noble  down,"  says  the  poet  him- 
his  home  at  Farringford  :  and  n/jMe 
ite  as  far,  1  venture  to  think,  as  any- 
,.  ,th  an  eye  for  scenery  and  a  keen 

^ of  thtf  proprieties  of  language  could 

go  in  describing  it. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  as  smiling 
English  rural  scenery,  the  Isle  of  Fresh- 
irater — so  the  extreme  western  end  of 
Wight  is  called  by  old-fashioned  inhabit- 
ants— has  a  charm  of  its  own  of  the 
true  simple  and  chalky  character.     Green 
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:,  closi;   swbird  just  starred 
mless  thistles,    high  while 

Needles — these  unite  to  make 
;ub"siding    wave    of    the   great 

chalky  plain  of  south-eastern 
ito  a  perfect  epitome  of  the 
ilaiids  of  Britain.     It  ischarm- 

t^ainline^s.  But  nobodv  can 
■ciate  its  distinctive  claims  to 
who  talks  about  it  as  fjfrand,  or 
s  the  sun-smitten  white  pillars 
:cdles,  those  alabaster  toys, 
ic  precipices."  That  sort  of  ob- 
pprehension,  still  common  in 
belongs  to  the  age  in  which 
While   described  the  South 

Sussex  as    "that    magnificent 


'  This  article  wi5  in  proof  befoie  the  great  poel's 
death.  1  have  left  it  exac:ly  as  it  stood,  in  spite  of 
ihat  event,  bccnuse  I  believe  it  contains  nothing  thM 
could  have  hurt  his  sensitiveness  while  living,  and 
nothing  that  need  be  withheld  from  publication  now 
he  is  dead.  When  a  great  man  dies  peacefully  and 
beautifully  in  extreme  old  age,  with  his  life-work 
done,  and  a  noble  record  behind  him,  I  see  no  reason 
to  moum :  rather  cause  for  the  gentlest  regret,  not 
unmixed  with  sympathetic  congratulation. 
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range  of  mountains."  To  a  generation 
which  has  seen  the  Matterhorn  and  the 
Djurjura,  the  Selkirks  and  the  Caucasus, 
language  of  such  a  sort  is  only  likely  to 
provoke  the  placid  smile  of  contemptuous 
amusement. 

I  called  Freshwater  just   now  the  last 


the  southern  peninsula  of  England.  It 
rises  first  in  the  Chilterns,  north  of 
Thames  ;sweepsin  along  curve  beneath  the 
river  at  London ;  crops  up  once  more  in  the 
scarped  heights  of  the  North  Downs  at  Box- 
hill  and  the  Hog's  Back  ;  is  denuded  in  the 
Weald  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  sinks 
from  the  South 
Downs  in  a  second 
great  sweep  under 
theSolentsea;  rears 
itself  high  yet  again 
at  Freshwater  and 
in  the  long  line  of 
central  downs  from 
the  Needles  to  the 
Culver  Cliffs  ;  sub- 
sides a  third  time 
into  the  lowlands  of 
Sandown  and  Brix- 
ton Bays:  and  finally 
raises  itsheadin  one 
last  faint  protest 
at  Boniface  Down 
nearVentnor.before 
sinking  altogether 
under  the  waves  of 
theChannel.  But  at 
the  west  end  of  the 
island  the  sea  has 
long  since  entirely 
worn  a  way  these  last 
two  undulations,  so 
that  at  Freshwater 
itself  the  chalk  cliffs 
of  the  Main  Bench 
topple  over  abruptly 
into  the  sea  without 
further  parley. 
Freshwater    Isle 


thu: 


of   , 


subsiding  wave  of  the  chalk  plain  of 
England.  But  that  was  only  rhetorically, 
to  round  off  my  sentence ;  for,  like 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  I  would  say  that  C^sar 
murdered  Brutus  "pour  arrandir  la 
phrase."  As  a  matter  of  plain  geographi- 
cal fact  it  is  not  the  last,  but  the  penul- 
timate undulation.  The  huge  sheet  of 
chalk  which  forms  the  ground-floor  of 
the  home  counties  bends  up  and  down  in 
well-defined  waves  several  times  over  all 


.low  and  contorted 
slope,  rising  from"! 
under  the  shallow) 
bed  of  the  Solent/ 
and  shelving  gently 
upward  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chalk 
downs  at  the  Nodes 
Beacon,  These 

downs  themselves  form  the  backbone  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight— beginning  at  the  Needles, 
continuing  on  through  Afton,  Mottestbne, 
and  Cheverton  Downs,  to  Carisbrooke 
and  Newport  ;  interrupted  there  for  a 
while  by  the  basin  of  the  Medina  River, 
but  rising  again  beyond  it  in  the  Arreton 
and  Brading  range,  till  they  fall  sheer  into 
the  sea  at  the  other  end  in  the  White 
Horse  and  the  Culver.  But  what  gives 
Freshwater  its  special  note  of  sea-front  is 
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the  fact  that  here  atone  do  the  central 
downs  abut  directly  on  the  Channel  in  all 
their  full  height,  the  waves  having  eaten 
into  the  downs  for  half  their  extent  from 
Freshwater  Gate  to  the  base  of  the 
Needles,  The  tall  cliffs  thus  formed  are 
always  pretty, and  from  their  whiteness  and 
abruptness  often  remarkable,  though  never 
high  enough  to  be  more  than  simply  bright 
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and  pleasing.  They  do  not  beetle— what- 
ever that  may  be  :  they  shine  and  glisten. 
Originally,  of  course,  the  unbroken 
range  of  downs  from  Freshwater  Gate  to 
Scratchell's  Bay  must  have  formed  a  high 
central  dividing  ridge,  as  is  still  the  case 
further  on  about  Shalcombe  and  Motte- 
stone.  But  the  sea  has  long  since  washed 
away  the  southern  slope  of  this  western 
extension,  as  well  as  half  the  chalk-down 
itself,  so  that  now  it  has  all  but  reached 
the  head  of  the  little  river  Yar  ;  indeed,  a 
good  storm  might  at  any  time  break  down 
^3  remaining   barrier,    and  turn    Fresh- 


water in  fact    into  what  it  already  calls 
itself  in  name — a  separate  island.      The\ 
walk  along  the  summit  of  these  mutilated  \ 
downs  is  fine  and  breezy  ;  the  sail  beneath    ) 
them  in  a  small  boat  close  under  the  cliffs  / 
is    extremely    picturesque.        Gulls    aniy 
puffins    still    haunt  the  crannies    of    the 
chalk,   and  the  sunshine   lights  it  all   up 
with   fitful  gleams  into    calm    and  rustic 
beauty. 

This  is  the  best  nook  in 
Wight.  A  continuous  town 
now  stretches  from  Ryde,  by 
Brading  and  Sandown,  to 
Shanklin.Bonchurch.Ventnor. 
and  the  Undercliff.  But  be- 
yond Blackgang  there  is  still 
something  like  country.  In- 
trusive cockneydom  has  hardly 
spread  to  Freshwater.  Noble 
ranges  of  chalk  still  guard 
that  coast  unsullied ;  fine 
stretches  of  sward  still  front 
the  Channel.  Farringford 
House  itself  stands  on  the 
side  of  the  first  of  these  downs 
/as  one  walks  out  from  Fresh- 
( water  Gate  in  the  direction  of 
\be  Needles.  Its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  such  typical  quiet 
English  scenery  seems  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  most 
typically  English  of  great 
English  poets,  the  singer  of 
Maud,  of  Dora,  of  Enoch 
Arden  ;  the  lover  and  admirer 
of  all  that  is  most  British  in 
field  and  hillside.  If  Shake- 
speare ought  to  have  lived 
(as  he  did)  among  the 
quaintly-gabled  streets  of 
Elizabethan  London,  and 
Shelley  (in  dejection)  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  or  among  the 
blue  shadowy  Euganeans, 
then  surely  Tennyson  ought 
to  live,  as  he  has  lived, 
among  English  downs,  with  close-cropped 
sward  and  yellow  rock-roses,  where 

"  Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand 

To  break  the  blast  of  winter  stand  ; 

And,  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 

Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand." 

Here  the  greatest  poet  of  our  age  spent 
in  congenial  work  the  best  part  of  his 
manhood ;  for,  in  spite  of  cliques  and 
affectations  which  would  exalt  this  orthat 
minor  favourite  to  a  high  place  on 
Parnassus  at  our  bard's  expense,  he  is, 
and    for   sane    and    healthy   criticism    he 
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will  always  remain,  the  prince  of 
English  Victorian  singers.  No  petty  de- 
tractions can  make  our  Tennyson  less 
than  he  is  ;  no  odious  comparisons  can 
mar  his  kingship.  We  may  admit,  indeed, 
the  magic  music  of  Swinburne's  earlier 
voice,  now,  alas  !  grown  hoarser  ;  we  may 
allow  the  broad  human  insight  of 
Browning's  dramatic  genius,  too  often 
spoiled  by  the  easy  optimism  of  the  well- 
fed,  well-clad,  middle-class  Englishman  ; 
we  may  admire  the  even  flow  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  studied  criticism  of  life,  running 


still  as  fresh  and  true  and  vivid  as  ever.  And 
they  last  us  through  life.  Many  men  now 
nearing  middle  age  begin  to  find  Dolores 
and  Faustine  more  tawdry  than  in  the 
seventies  ;  they  are  less  tolerant  of  the 
harsh  twists  and  turns  of  Sordello  or  Pippa 
Passes  than  in  the  days  when  a  Saviour  of 
Society  ruled  in  Paris  :  but  those  large- 
mouthed  utterances  of  forty  years  ago 
still  ring  in  our  ears  with  the  same  undying 
music  as  when  we  read  them  first  in  our 
beardless  boyhood. 

For  that     reason    we    may   prophesy 


calm  and  clear  as  his  own  beloved  Isis  by 
Godstow  nunnery;  but  no  rival  can  dis- 
place that  many-sided  Tennyson  from  his 
throne  of  song,  or  make  him  any  less  than 
our  chief  of  poets.  He  has  compassed  the 
gamut  of  poesy  in  all  its  moods  and  pas- 
sions. In  this  matter  we  need  not  wait 
for  the  judgment  of  posterity  ;  for  we  are 
posterity  :  he  has  lived  to  hear  after  ages 
praise  him.  The  Laureate  had  begun  to 
sing  while  most  men  now  living  were  un- 
born or  still  in  their  cradles.  We  have  ex- 
posed his  varied  verse  to  the  hardest  of 
all  tests — the  test  of  the  killing  familiarity 
of  childhood.  That  ordeal  LocksUy  Hall 
and  (Enone,  In  Memoriam  and  The  Princess 
have  amply  survived ;  they  remain  for  us 


Farringford  will  always  remain  a  place  of 
poetic  pilgrimage  for  the  Anglo-Celtic  race 
in  all  its  branches — and  I  say  Anglo-Celtic 
of  set  purpose,  for  he  belongs  to  no  faction. 
Who,  indeed,  has  done  more  than  the 
Laureate  himself  to  remind  us  in  due  time 
of  our  national  continuity  with  that  earlier 
element  in  our  mixed  population  from 
which  we  derive  the  glories  of  the 
Arthurian  legend  and  the  mystic  symbolism 
of  the  Holy  Grail  ?  Lincolnshire  Dane 
though  he  be  by  origin,  Tennyson's  spirit  is 
nearer  akin  to  the  Celtic  bards  who  gave 
us  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  than  to  the 
Scandinavian  singers  of  hard  hand-play  in 
the  Sagas.-  And  the  Anglo-Celtic  race  as 
a  whole  acclaims  him  its  Laureate.      Nav, 
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it  is  even  said  that  Farringford  became  a 
Mecca  or  poetic  souls  all  too  soon  for  the 
retiring'  tastes  of  its  recluse  possessor. 
The  influx  of  pilgrims,  we  are  told,  ne- 
cessitated the  annual  flight  to  still  more 
remote  and  inaccessible  Aldwortt>.  I 
speak  from  mere  gossip,  for  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  would  pry  upon  the  privacy 
of  a  great  man  with  impertinent  questions 
to  fill  upan  article;  but  rumour 
has  it  that  the  American  tour- 
ist, descending  year  by  year  in 
the  holiday  season  upon  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  inquisi- 
tive opera-glass,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  bard  to 
hurry  away  betimes  with 
each  returning  spring  to  the 
Hampshire  moorlands.  Amer^ 
cans,  of  course,  are  bornl 
hero-worshippers,  which  is  s.j 
point  in  their  favour  ;  antr 
the  absence  of  a  native 
aristocracy  in  ■  America 
makes  literature,  science  and 
art,  but  especially  literature 
(as  the  most  democratic 
of  the  three),  loom  rela- 
tively larger  before  their  eyes 
than  in  our  snob-ridden  Eng- 
land. The  American  accord- 
iogly  loves  wisely  but  too 
veil.  Personal  contact  with 
greatness,  mostly  of  the 
hand-shaking  kind,  is  dear  to 
his  soul  in  England  or 
Massachusetts.  Failing  that, 
be  wants  to  see  and  hear 
his  hero  ;  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  possess  his  auto- 
graph. This  is  a  step  in  ad' 
vance  of  the  average  English- 
man, who  is  not  yet  aware 
that  a  poet  differs  in  any 
ivay  from  any  ordinary  citizen 
cf  equal  income,  and  who 
only  woke  up  to  the  Laureate's 
greatness  when  it  had  been 
marked  with  the  guinea  stamp  of  a  brand- 
new  peerage.       The  American, 


Still,  when  an  American  cult  has 
once  fairly  grown  up,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  central  person  round 
whom  that  cult  circles  to  hide  him- 
self somewhat  from  the  multitudinous 
eyes  of  his  too  ardent  admirers. 
For  this  reason,  says  the  voice  of 
the  many- headed  beast,  the  Laureate 
found     himself      obliged      to      remove 


for  the  summer    months    to    some    less 

^_.        __    leasti      crowded  resort  than  the   Isle  of  Wight. 

better  than  that,  he  knows  what  isj     His  choice  fell  upon  Black  Down.      Here 


truly  admirable  for  its  own  sake,  even  iy 
be  sometimes  expresses  his  admiration  in 
a  manner  that  must  prove  peculiarly 
disagreeable  to  the  unfortunate  object  of 
bis  sincere  homage.  It  is  better,  after 
all,  to  mob  a  divine  bard  with  one's 
pressing  attentions,  than  to  pass  one's 
life  blankly  and  blandly  unaware  that 
there  exists  in  the  world  such  a  power  as 
literature. 


least  he  might  pace  his  garden  walks 
undisturbed,  and  tread  the  moor  without 
fear  of  the  intrusive  New  Englander. 
For  Black  Down  lies  on  one  side  from  the 
world  and  its  ways,  deep  buried  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  wild  heathy  region  about  the 
boundary  wold  of  Surrey,  Hants,  and 
Sussex. 

It  is  only  of  quite  recent  years,  indeed, 
that  the  world  of  London  has  woke  up  to 
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the  existence  of  that  high  and  heather- 
ctad  country,  within  hardly  more  than  an 
hour's  ride  by  rail  of  Westminster.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  This  moorland  tract  is 
one  of  those  border  heaths  which  both 
natural  and  artificial  causes  have  con- 
spired  to  render  exceptionally  untenanted. 
It  lies  on  the  very  meeting-ground  of 
Surrey,  Hants,  and  Sussex  ;  and  it  lies  so 


for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The 
ancient  delimitations  of  shires  and 
kingdoms  are  by  no  means  arbitrary ; 
they  answer  to  great  facts  of  geology 
and  geography.  They  run  along  the 
watersheds  of  adjacent  basins.  It  is 
near  Black  Down,  indeed,  that  the  belt  of 
greensand  which  skirts  the  chalk  through- 
out southern  England  broadens  out 
above  the  denuded  valley  of  the  Weald 
into  a  massive  boss,  answering  in  its  way 
to  the  broadening  of  the  chalk  itself  in 
Salisbury    Plain.      Or    rather,  to    speak 


more  correctly,  it  is  here  that  the  masses 
have  met  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
denudation,  so  that  the  wild  country  of 
the  unaltered  greensand  exists  to  this  day 
without  modification  of  any  sort.  Black 
Down  and  Hind  Head  form  the  watershed 
for  the  rivers  that  flow  respectively  north- 
ward towards  the  Thames,  south-eastward 
towards  the  Channel,  or  south-west- j 
ward  towards  the  Solent  J 
and  Southampton  Water/ 
Such  a  geographical  positidn 
marks  them  out  naturally 
for  the  boundary  and  meeting 
place  of  early  shires  and 
kingdoms.  For  the  river 
valley  formed  the  main  unit 
of  ancient  geography,  and 
woods  and  watersheds, 
forests  and  uplands,  are  al- 
ways the  limiting  lines  of 
early  principalities. 

Sussex,  for  instance,  means 
for  the  historian  the  coast 
strip  between  the  South 
Downs  and  the  sea,  with 
the  valleys  of  the  Arun,  the 
Adur,  and  the  Ouse  stretch- 
ing inland  behind  it.  This 
natural  unity  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  great  forest 
of  the  Weald,  the  Silva  An- 
derida  of  the  Roman  geo- 
graphers, a  vast  blank  which 
cut  it  off  from  its  neighbour 
Surrey  by  a  trackless  wild, 
only  partially  traversed  by 
the  Roman  Stane  Street. 
The  South  Saxons  who 
landed  at  Selsea  or  Chiches- 
ter spread  along  the  coast  in 
either  direction  till  their  cul- 
tivation was  stopped  by 
marshes  at  Chichester  Har- 
bour on  one  side,  and  at  Dun- 
geness,  Romney,  and  Peven- 
sey  on  the  other  (for  Hastings 
originally  formed  a  separate 
principality).  Inland,  the  new  colonists 
spread  up  the  valleys  of  the  three  chief 
rivers  till  they  arrived  at  the  watershed 
with  its  high  and  heath-clad  moorlands  : 
and  there  they  paused  ;  for  who  was  likely 
to  settle  In  so  wild  and  inhospitable  a 
region,  with  the  enemy  on  every  hand  to 
drive  off  one's  cattle?  The  Jutes,  who 
colonised  what  is  now  Hampshire, 
swarmed  in  like  manner  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Avon  and  the  Itchen  to  Salisbury  and 
Winchester ;  but  the  wild  district  of 
Wolmer  Forest,  Hind  Head,  and  Black 


established  line  o 
brought  it  at  last  into  connection  with  the 
outer  world.  Later  still,  when  railways 
came,  the  Haslemere  country  was  thrown 
once  more  into  the  background,  until  the 
South  Western  Company  ran  its  Ports- 
mouth direct  line  through  the  very  heart 
of  what  had  so  long  been  the  loneliest  and 
wildest  region  of  south-eastern  England. 
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Down,    naturally     checked    their    further 
progress  inland.       They  could  not   sur- 
mount the  wilderness.      A  great  belt  of 
heath     and     woodland     separated     them 
always  from  their  neighbours  and  foes  in 
Sussex  and  Surrey.      Similarly  with  the 
men  of  Surrey  themselves.      Those  East 
Saxon    pirates    entered    Britain    by    the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  settled  most 
thickly  in  the  rich  valley  of 
Ihe     river     about     Kingston 
and    Moulsey.      Thence   they 
penetrated  behind  the  North 
Downs      by    the     Wey     and 
Ihe    Mole,    and    founded  the 
group  of  villages  in  the  Vale 
of    Holmesdale    which    have 
now       developed      into      the 
suburban      towns     of       Rei- 
ga.te,  Dorking,  Guildford,  and 
Farnham,     But  the    heather- 
clad     country'     about      Hind 
Head  pulled  them   up  short, 
as   it    had    pulled    up     their 
neighbours     in     Sussex    and 
Hampshire ;     and     the  great 
boss    of    greensand    remains 
to    this    day    the    boundary 
between     the    three    counties 
which     replace    the     original 
Saxon  and  Jutish  kingdoms. 

Kemble  has  well  worked 
up  (with  something  of 
his  usual  fancifulness)  the 
traces  of  early  heathen 
worship  in  this  wild  cor- 
ner of  Hants  and  Surrey. 
It  was  the  "  mere,"  or 
borderland,  of  the  three  con- 
terminous Teutonic  prin- 
cipalities  ;  and  the  old  word, 
still  extant  in  the  derivative 
form  of  "merjng,"  as  an 
element  of  the  spoken  speech 
in  Scotland,  survives  in 
many     place-names      of    the  ai,i>wo 

Hind  Head  district.  A 
little  to  the  south-west  of 
Black  Down,  for  instance,  lies  a  village 
called  Lynch,  and  on  the  extreme  border 
above  it  a  newer  hamlet  bears  the  very 
significant  name  of  Lynchmere.  This 
hamlet  is  the  last  place  in  Sussex  ;  just 
over  the  border  of  Surrey  stands  the 
answering  town  of  Haslemere,  as  who 
^ou!d  say  "  the  frontier  stations."  And, 
indeed,  the  whole  district  remained 
surprisingly  remote  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  ; 
only  the  construction  of  the  Portsmouth 
road,     cutting     clean     across     the   old- 


FROM   BELOW 

It  is  a  land  of  ling  and  pinewood,  furze 
and  whortleberry.  Few  deciduous  trees 
will  grow  on  it,  save  birch  and  rowan  ; 
but  the  Scotch  heather  and  the  cross- 
leaved  heath  flourish  abundantly.  Even 
now  it  has  few  human  inhabitants.  At 
the  present  moment,  to  be  sure.  Hind 
Head,  the  central  boss  of  this  expanded 
greensand  mass,  has  become  com- 
paratively populous,  thanks  to  Professor 
Tyndall  ;  but  Black  Down,  where  the 
Laureate  has  fixed  his  home,  still  remains 
a   fit  haunt  for  those  who,  like   Arthur 
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Hallam,  "  love  to  rail  "  against  the  busy 
town — 

"  For  ground  in  yonder  social  mill. 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 
And  merge,"  he  said,  "  in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  inan." 

It  can  never  be  imputed  to  the  master  of 
Aldworth  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  error 
he  so  beautifully  characterises. 

The  view  from  Black  Down  is  superb. 
It  consists  of  a  great  glimpse  into  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  The  hill 
looks  towards  Horsham  where  Shelley 
was  born,  and  commands  an   unbroken 


central  range  are  the  poor  relics  of  St. 
Leonard's  Forest.  Petworth  is  visible  in 
the  middle  distance  to  the  south-east ;  on 
the  north,  at  places  where  the  sun  lights 
them  up,  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
towers  of  the  new  Charterhouse  at 
Godalming.  'Tis  a  broad  and  expansive 
outlook,  and  it  epitomises  England. 
Every  element  is  present  that  goes  to 
make  up  our  mental  picture  of  our 
country.  Chalk  and  sandstone,  park  and 
forest,  heather-clad  moor  and  smiling 
lowland,  village  church  and  hall,  cornfield 
and  farmstead,  and  trailing  through  them 


prospect  of  the  vast  water-worn  basin. 
Standing  as  it  does  just  half-way  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  it  forms  by 
far  the  best  observatory  for  looking  out  at 
one  glance  upon  that  singular  valley,  a 
deep  hollow  scooped  out  in  the  crest  of 
what  was  once  a  mountain  range  by  the 
slow  and  imperceptible  action  of  incessant 
rainfall.  To  the  left  loom  the  Hog's  Back 
and  the  Guildford  Downs  ;  to  the  right, 
the  South  Downs  rise  blue  against  the 
horizon,  with  the  beacon  height  of 
Chanctonbury  Ring  to  mark  and  identify 
their  best-known  summit.  In  front,  the 
Weald  itself  stretches  away  to  eastward, 
with  the  Forest  Ridge  rking  sheer  in  its 
midst.       The    trees   on    the    top  of    this 


all  the  long  white  line  of  fleecy  steam 
that  tells  of  intercourse  with  surrounding' 
districts.  Only  the  sea  is  lacking  ;  that 
one  want  is  amply  atoned  for  at 
Farringford. 

It  is  the  crown  of  a  great  life's  happi- 
ness thus  to  see  itself  actually  acclaimed 
by  posterity ;  to  know  in  one's  own  days 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  men  that  come 
after.  Alone  among  English  poets 
Tennyson  has  that  good  fortune.  Leave 
him  undisturbed  in  his  retreat,  oh  prying 
race  of  tourists ;  and  spare  him  your 
verses,  oh  aspiring  poetasters  !  Why 
should  a  man  pay  for  supreme  artistic 
excellence  by  being  made  the  butt  of  all 
the  shafts  of  incompetence? 


LEAR  ON  THE   STAGE. 
By  FREDERICK  HAWKINS. 


HE 


■ival  at 
the  Lyceum 
of  King  Lear 
necessarily  a- 
rouses  a  fresh 
interest  in  the 
history  of 

what  Shelley 
describes  as 
the    most  per- 


natic  art  existing 
of  all   sorts  and 


feet  specimen  uf  the  i 
in  the  world.  Playyt 
conditions — old  and  youii^,  rich  an 
lettered  and  unlettered,  er  itical  and 
i;aJ— will  make  haste  to  see  how  far  Mr. 
Irving  identifies  himself  ivith  the  venerable 
and  pathetic  figure  of  the  aged  monarch, 
and  will  be  curious  to  learn  something  of 
the  way  in  which  the  tragedy  has  been 
treated  on  the  stage  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  his  predecessors. 

One  of  the  few  hard  facts  we  have 
about  Shakspere  is  that  Lear  was  acted 
by  his  majesty's  players  in  the  presence  of 
James  1.  at  Whitehall  during  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  of  160G,  presumably  a  short 
time  after  its  first  appearance  at  the  Globe. 
The  banqueting-room  of  the  palace,  the 
theatre  of  so  many  entertainments  of  a 
more  or  less  dramatic  character,  must 
have  been  crowded  that  night  with  a  bril- 
liant and  appreciative  audience.  Poetry 
had  not  yet  lost  its  sway  in  England, 
and  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
author  we  have  several  conclusive  indica- 
tions. Not  the  least  expectant  of  the 
spectators,  perhaps,  was  the  indolent, 
bibulous,  and   narrow-minded  king  him- 


self, who,  if  he  preferred  cockiighCing  to 
any  other  kind  of  amusement,  was  occa- 
sionally to  be  credited  with  a  taste  for 
literature  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Burbage  repre- 
sented the  chief  character — what  other 
actor  of  the  time  was  so  likely  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  ?— and  that  the  mise- 
en-icine  was  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
pictorial  effect  already  achieved  in  the 
court  masques.  In  this  tragedy,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  Shakspere  showed  an 
almost  contemptuous  indifference  for 
novelty  of  incident.  The  story  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters  had  assumed  various 
shapes  since  the  days  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  the  story  interwoven  with  it,  that 
of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  was  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Moreover, 
a  play  built  upon  the  former,  apparently 
by  Lodge,  had  been  brought  out  at  the 
Rose  Theatre  about  thirteen  years  pre- 
viously under  the  title  of  the  True  Chronicle 
Hiitory  of  King  Leir  and  his  daughters 
Gonerill,  Hagan.  and  Cordelia  (for  the  eu- 
phonious name  of  Cordelia,  by  the  way, 
Shakspere  was  indebted  to  Spenser).  And 
this  "chronicle,"  doubtless  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  bought  in  mistake  for 
Shakspere's  Lear^  was  reprinted  in  1605  as 
having  been  "divers  and  sundry  times 
lately  acted."  But  the  want  of  novelty 
in  the  theme  may  not  have  troubled  that 
august  audience  as  the  Titanic  grandeur 
of  the  tragedy  made  itself  felt.  In  all 
probability  they  saw  in  it  a  new  proof  of 
the  dramatist's  power  to  transmute  base 
metal  into  fine  gold. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to 
the  production  of  Lear  at  the  Globe,  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  tragedy  may  be 
said  to  begin  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
when  Betterton  appeared  in  it  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  was 
at  first  given  "as  Mr.  Shakspere  wrote 
it,"  but  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  stage  in  its  orig'inal  form.  New 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  dramatic 
excellence  had  come  into  existence  since 
the  last  of  the  giant  race  of  play-i 
passed  away.  Not  a  few  of  Shaks 
masterpieces  were  subjected  at  this 


and  Cordelia,  that  never  changfed  word 
with  each  other  in  the  original.  This 
renders  Cordelia's  indifference  and  het 
father's  passion  in  the  first  scene  prob- 
able. It  likewise  gives  countenance  to 
Edgar's  disguise,  making  that  a  generous 
design  that  was  before  a  poor  shift  to 
save  his  life."  In  the  result,  the  admir- 
able Cordelia,  the  pattern  of  filial  piety, 
is  made  temporarily  to  forget  her  aged, 
homeless,  distracted  father,  whom  she  is 
wildly  seeking  ;  she  finds  time  to  listen 
to  the  soft  nothings  poured  into  her  ear 
by    Gloster's    son,     and    even    to    retire 


to  more  or  less  insensate  mutilation. 
With  all  their  force  and  beauty,  it  was 
thought,  they  still  had  to  be  made  into 
plays.  Nahum  Tate,  afterwards  poet- 
laureate,  presently  undertook  to  perform 
such  a  service  for  Lear — to  do  for  it  what 
Davenant  had  done  for  Macbeth,  Shadwell 
for  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Dryden  ior  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  "  I  found,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "  the  whole  to  answer  your  account 
of  it,  a  heap  of  jewels  unstrung  and  un- 
polished, yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder 
that  I  soon  perceived  I  had  seized  a 
treasure.  It  was  very  good  fortune  to 
light  on  one  expedient  to  rectify  what 
was  wanting  in  the  regularity  and  prob- 
ability of  the  tale,  which  was  to  run 
through  the   whole  a  loi'e  betwixt  Edgar 


with  him  into  a  cave  to  dry  her  clothes 
before  proceeding  further.  Nor  does  the 
adapter  think  fit  to  stop  here.  He  entirely 
omits  the  Fool,  necessary  as  the  character 
is  to  the  full  realization  of  the  author's 
purpose.  Edmund,  amorous  of  Cordelia, 
hires  a  pair  of  desperadoes  to  carry  her 
off,  though  only,  of  course,  to  be  foiled 
by  the  devoted  Edgar.  Regan's  yearn- 
ing for  the  embraces  of  the  Bastard  is 
indicated  with  sufficient  plainness.  In  an 
aside  to  him  at  Gloster's  castle  she  says — 

"  The  grotto,  sir,  within  the  lower  grove 
Has  privacy  to  suit  a  mourner's  thought 
Edmund.  And  there  I  may  expect  a  contforter — 

Ha.  madam? 
Regan.     What  may  happen,  sir,  I  know  not ; 
But  'twas  a  friend's  advice." 
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And  in  the  grotto  they  are  presently 
found  '^amorously  seated,  listening  to 
music."  But  the  widest  and  most  auda- 
cious deviation  from  Shakspere's  design 
occurs  at  the  climax.  No  argument  is 
required  to  prove  that  Lear's  death  is  the 
natural,  inevitable  outcome  of  the  story 
here  set  before  us.  Tate,  whose  delicate 
nerves  appear  to  have  been  deeply  shocked 
by  such  a  catastrophe,  resolved  that  the 
piece  should  end  happily.  He  sacrificed 
the  pathos  and  truth  of  the  last  scene  to 
the  demands  of  poetical  justice,  the  only 
thing  poetical  of  which  this  poet  laureate 
had  the  faintest  appreciation.  Edgar  and 
Cordelia  rush  into  each  other's  arms  ;  and 
the  octogenarian  Lear,  recovering  both 
his  health  and  his  kingly  authority  at  one 
stroke,  gives  the  ** celestial  pair"  his  bless- 
ing in  due  form, hands  over  the  government 
of  the  country  to  their  care,  and  prepares 
to  leave  them  for  a  life  of  retirement 
with  Kent  and  Gloster  in  '*  some  close 
cell."  But  for  **  making  the  tale  conclude 
in  a  success  to  the  innocent  distressed 
persons,"  Tate  said,  he  must  have  **  en- 
cumbered the  stage  with  dead  bodies, 
which  conduct  makes  many  tragedies  con- 
clude with  unseasonable  jests."  Nor  did 
he  confine  his  attention  to  the  ground- 
work of  the  piece.  Nearly  every  scene  is 
defaced  by  omissions,  additions,  trans- 
positions, curtailments,  and  petty  tamper- 
ings  with  the  verse.  Here  are  some  lines 
put  into  Lear's  mouth  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act — 

Blood  !  fire  !  here— leprosies  and  bluest  plagues  ! 
Room,  room  for  Hell  to  belch  her  horrors  up 
And  drench  the  Circes  in  a  stream  of  fire  ! 
Hark,  how  th*  Infemals  echo  to  my  rage 
Their  whips  and  snakes  ! 

Excellent  reading,  too,  is  provided  for 
us  in  several  parts  of  the  adapter's  Preface. 
His  ''  principal  difficulty  had  been  in  mak- 
ing the  chiefest  persons  speak  something 
like  their  character  on  matter  whereof 
he  had  no  ground  in  his  author."  The 
love  intrigue  '^  particularly  gave  occasion 
of  a  new  scene  or  two,  of  more  success 
(perhaps)  than  merit."  He  had  **one 
thing  more  to  apologise  for,  which  is,  that 
I  have  us'd  less  quaintness  of  expression 
even  in  the  newest  parts  of  this  play  :  I 
confess  'twas  design  in  me,  partly  to  com- 
ply with  my  author's  style,  to  make  the 
scenes  of  a  piece,  and  partly  to  give  it 
some  resemblance  of  the  time  and  persons 
here  represented."  On  the  whole,  he  was 
tolerably  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done.  He  maintained  in  effect  that  he  had 


wrought  into  shape  the  rough  and  costly 
material  left  by  Shakspere.  '*  In  my 
humble  opinion,"  said  Addison  some  years 
afterwards  in  the  Spectator^  *  *•  it  has  lost  half 
its  beauty."  Betterton,  having  the  unadul- 
terated text  under  his  nose,  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  the  same  view  ;  but 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  this  illus- 
trious actor,  of  whom  all  historians  of  the 
stage  choose  to  speak  with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness,  had  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  taste  to  perceive 
the  dire  mistake  that  had  been  made.  In 
fact,  the  worst  manglings  of  Shakspere 
at  this  time  had  his  countenance  and 
support.  Tate's  version  of  the  tragedy 
appeared  at  the  Dorset-gardens  Theatre 
in  1 68 1,  with  Betterton  as  the  King, 
Smith  as  Edgar,  Wiltshire  as  Kent,  Wil- 
liams as  Edmund,  Gillow  as  Gloster,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  as  Cordelia.  How  the  chief 
part  was  played  we  are  not  told.  Thea- 
trical tradition  is  wholly  silent  on  the 
subject.  Even  Colley  Gibber  and  Steele 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  performance. 
The  inference  is  that  the  task  which  the 
actor  set  himself  was  beyond  his  powers. 
However  this  may  be,  he  again  came  for- 
ward as  Lear  at  the  Haymarket  in  his  old 
age,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  being  the  Cordelia, 
Verbruggen  the  Edgar,  Mills  the  Edmund, 
Freeman  the  Gloster,  and  Minns  the 
Kent.  As  before,  the  play  represented  on 
the  occasion  was  Tate's,  which  by  that 
time  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
stage. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  after  Better- 
ton's  death,  from  1710  tp  JL741,  Lear  con- 
tinued to  go  without  anything,  like.  _ail  . 
adequate  representative.  Barton  Booth^^ 
though  aided  by  a  regal  demeanour,  edu- 
cated intelligence,  and  a  large  sway  over 
the  world  of  passion,  did  not  succeed  in 
supplying  the  deficiency.  He  undertook 
the  character  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  autumn 
of  I7i5i^hile  his  triumph  as  Cato  was 
fresh  in  all  memories.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  his  Cordelia  was  Miss  Santlow, 
the  **  Santlow  famed  for  dance,"  who  soon 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  Tom  Davies 
pronounces  his  Lear  to  have  been  inferior, 
on  the  whole,  to  David  Garrick's,  though 
worthy  of  a  comparison  with  it.  The  same 
writer,  speaking  of  the  curse  on  Goneril, 
says  that  the  actor's  **  fire  throughout  was 
evident,  and  his  feelings  were  remarkably 
energetic  ;  but  they  were  not  united  with 
those  strugglings  of  parental  affection 
and  those  wonderful  emotions  of  conflict- 
ing passion  so  visible  in  every  look, 
action,  and  attitude  of  our  great  Roscius." 
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As  far  as  Shakspere  was  concerned, 
Othello  remained  the  traditional  glory  of 
Booth.  In  1720,  Boheme,  hailing  from 
one  of  the  Fairs,  acted  Lear  at  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  Cordelia  of 
Mrs,  Seymour,  and  assigned  to  it,  in  the 
words  of  the  young  Macklin,  a  "  trait  of 
the  antique."  That  he  gave  the  tragedy 
more  than  an  ephemeral  celebrity  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  since  it  was  represented 


about  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Quin,  the  Gloster  of  the  revival,  added 
Lear  to  his  repertory  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1739,  but  was  unable  to  do  it  the  sem- 
blance of  justice.  "  Without  offending 
the  public  or  forfeiting  his  reputation," 
writes  Davies,  "  he  fell  altogether 
short  of  Boheme,  filling  neither  the 
tender  nor  the  violent  emotions 
of  the  soul,  and  proving  his  in- 
feriority to  his  predecessor  in  almost 
every  scene." 
_  Garrick's,i.ear,  for  which  we  have  been 
prepared  by  two  extracts  just  given  from 
Davies's  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  may  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  finest  yet  seen  on  any 
.    stage.     His  ambition  to  excel  in  the  part 


would  seem  to  have  been  aroused  in  his 
early  life,  as  he  practically  turned  his 
attention  to  it  in  less  than  five  months 
after  his  brilliant  "first  appearance"  in 
1741,  Whether  this  "  quick-eyed  trifier  " 
brought  to  it  all  the  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  the  depth  of  sensibility  it  demands 
may  be  open  to  question.  In  the  middle 
of  a  heartrending  scene,  we  learn,  he 
Id    crack  jokes    with    friends   at   the 


phy  were  once 
talking  so  loudly 
there      that      the 

strated  with  them. 
"You  destroy  my 
feelings,"  he  said. 
"  Pshaw !"  grunted 
the  doctor, '  'Punch 
has  no  feelings." 
Vet,  according  to 
the  most  clear- 
headed of  his  con- 
temporaries. Gar- 
rick's    impersona- 

deniable  great- 
ness. Ifhiswoolly 

;h  like  that  of 
the  conventional 
dotard,  as  the 
brightest  of  his 
biographers,  Mr, 
Percy  Fitzgerald, 
allows  it  to  have 
been,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from 
creating  a  pro- 
found and  abiding 
impression.  "  In 
Lear,"writes  Mur- 
phy," Garrickwas  transformed  into  a  weak 
old  man,  still  retaining  an  air  of  royalty. 
In  the  mad  scenes  his  genius  was  remark- 
ably distinguished.  He  had  no  sudden 
starts,  no  violent  gesticulation  ;  his  move- 
ments were  slow  and  feeble  ;  misery  was 
depicted  in  his  countenance  ;  he  moved  his 
head  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed,  or,  if  he  turned  to  any  one 
near  him,  he  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his 
look  on  the  person  after  much  delay,  his 
features  at  the  same  time  telling  what  he 
was  going  to  say  before  he  uttered  a  word. 
During  the  whole  time  he  presented  a 
scene  of  woe  and  misery,  and  a  total 
alienation  of  mind  from  every  idea  but 
that  of  his  unkind  daughters."  According 
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to  Davies,  **  he  rendered  the  curse  so  ter- 
ribly affecting'  to  the  audience  that  during- 
his  utterance  of  it  they  seemed  to  shrink 
from  it  as  from  a  blast  of  lightning.  His 
preparation  for  it  was  extremely  affecting  ; 
his  throwing  away  his  crutch,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  clasping  his  hands  together  and 
lifting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  presented 
a  picture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a 
Raphael."  Throughout  the  piece,  but 
more  especially  in  the  recognition  of 
Cordelia,  he  cast  quite  a  spell  over  the 
house.  One  night  his  wig  and  crown  of 
straw  came  off,  exposing  his  dark  cropped 
hair  to  view.  Such  a  mishap  might  have 
been  fatal  to  any  one  else  ;  as  it  was,  not 
even  a  titter  broke  the  intense  silence  that 
prevailed.  On  another  occasion,  after  a 
player's  quarrel  with  him,  Kitty  Clive 
angrily  placed  herself  at  the  wings  to  see 
the  most  pathetic  of  his  scenes, — and  in  a 
few  moments  was  sobbing  like  the  rest. 
'*D— n  him,*'  she  exclaimed,  impatiently 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  face,  **  he 
could  act  a  gridiron  !  '* 

Never  had  Lear  been-SQ._prominently 
before  the  public  as  it  was  iji  the  memor- 
able season  of  1755-6.  ^^pranger  Barry 
—the  silver-tongued  Barry — played  the 
King  at  Covent  Garden  to  the  Edgar  of 
Ryan,  the  Edmund  of  Smith,  and  the 
Cordelia  of  Miss  Nossiter.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  Garrick  turned  to  the  character 
about  four  times  at  Drury  Lane,  in  each 
case  with  the  help  of  the  tender  and 
g^raceful  Mrs.  Gibber  as  the  heroine. 
The  town  again  divided  itself  into  hostile 
camps  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  actors,  and  a  few  clever  epigrams 
arose  out  of  the  keen  and  sometimes 
acrid  controversies  that  followed.  Ber- 
inger  penned  one — 

"  The  town  has  found  out  different  ways 
To  praise  the  rival  Lears  ; 
To  Barry  they  g^ve  loud  huzzas. 
To  Garrick— only  tears." 

This  was  succeeded  by — 

**  A  King— nay,  every  inch  a  King  : 
Such  Barry  doth  appear  ; 
But  Garrick's  quite  a  different  thing, 
He's  every  inch  King  Lear." 

In  this  contest,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Garrick  bore  away  the  palm.  He  found 
ample  compensation  for  any  advantage 
that  his  rival  may  have  had  over  him  in 
the  earlier  scenes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Barry's  Lear  had  no  high  or  distinctive 
merit,   particularly   in    the    mad   scenes. 


**  His  fine  figure  was  of  great  use,  his 
bearing  was  dignified  and  venerable,  his 
manner  of  speaking  the  curse  was  im- 
pressive, and  the  pathetic  scenes  were 
rendered  with  remarkable  effect.  His 
voice,  however,  wanted  the  power  and 
flexibility  that  varied  passion  requires. 
His  pauses  and  broken  interruption  of 
speech,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
enamoured  ....  were  at  times  too  in- 
artificially  repeated  ;  nor  did  he  give  the 
terror  to  the  whole  that  the  great  poet 
intended  should  predominate.** 

Curiously  enough,  Garrick,  after  laying 
irreverent  hands  upon  The  Tempest^  A 
Winter's  Tale^  and  other  productions  of 
the  same  pen,  was  suddenly  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  undo  in  some  measure  the 
work  of  Tate.  Lear  was  announced  at 
Drury  Lane  as  **with  restorations  from 
Shakspere.**  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  this  matter  he  had  been  moved  by 
some  representations  incidentally  made 
to  him  in  a  pamphlet  relative  to  The 
Suspicious  Husband,  **  Why,'*  the  writer 
asked,  **will  you  do  so  great  an  injury 
to  Shakspere  as  to  perform  Tate's 
execrable  alteration  of  him?  Read  and 
consider  the  two  plays  seriously,  and  then 
make  the  public  and  the  memory  of  the 
author  some  amends  by  giving  us  Lear 

in  the  original.  Fool  and  all It 

can  be  no  mitigation  of  your  fqwlt  to 
plead  that  Tate  has  seduced  you  ;  though 
you  are  not  the  principal,  you  are  acces- 
sory to  the  murder,  and  will  be  brought 
in  guilty.  How  can  you  keep  your 
countenance  in  the  fifth  act,  when  you 
come  to  *  The  spheres  stopping  in  their 
courses,  the  sun  making  halt ;  and  the 
winds  bearing  on  their  rosy  wings  that 
Cordelia  is  a  queen  *  ?  '* — and  so  forth. 
But  the  restorations  from  Shakspere 
did  not  go  very  far,  anxious  as  Garrick 
may  have  been  in  other  cases  to  **  lose  no 
drop  of  that  immortal  man.*'  The  most 
important  of  them  was  the  bitterly  ironical 
speech  to  Regan  :— 

**  Ask  her  forgiveness  I 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  : 
'  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  : 
Age  is  unnecessary  ;  on  my  knees  I  beg 
That  youll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,    bed,   and 
food.' » 

Here,  **  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  a  tone  of  sup- 
plication in  which  the  irony  was  veiled, 
Garrick,**  says  Mr.  Knight,  *' obtained  a 
great  effect.**  It  was  once  intended  to 
reintroduce  the  Fool  in  the  person  of  the 
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facetious  Woodward ;  but  although  the 
latter  promised  to  be  "very  chaste  in  his 
colouring,"  and  "not  to  counteract  the 
agonies  of  Lear,"  the  project  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned  as  too  dangerous.  As 
for  the  original  catastrophe,  any  idea  of 
reverting  to  it  would  have  encountered 
the  sturdy  opposition  of  Johnson,  who 
was  so  much  shocked  by  it  that  he  "could 
hardly   ever   bring  himself   to   read   the 


dent.  His  Cordelia  that  night  was  Miss 
Younge,  a  mistress  of  pathos  and  tender- 
ness. "  As  the  curtain  descended,"  writes 
Doran,  "  they  lay  on  the  stage  hand  in 
hand,  and  hand  in  hand  they  rose  and 
went,  Garrick  silently  leading,  to  his 
dressing-room,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  many  of  the  company.  There  stood 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  still  hand  In  hand 
and    mute.     At    last    Garnck    exclaimed, 


scenes  agfain  until  he  undertook  to  revise 

them  as  an  editor."     No  audience,  he  in- 

^'f'™'  could  sit  out  the  spectacle  of  Lear 

Th       ^°'***el'a    lying    dead   in    his    arms. 

ine  public  had  decided  In  favour  of  Tate's 

(or^*"^"-      ""^  ^"noyAA  rather  say,"  re- 

P"E?    Steevens,  "that  the  managers  of 

»h    ,      if""**"^^  Royal  have  so  decided,  and 

'nai    the    public  has  been  obliged   to  ac- 

qu.esce    in    their    decision." 

^^tter  Macbeth,  according  to  Tate  Wil- 

The     "'       ^^y  *^^  Garrick's  masterpiece. 

it   aa^*if-°'^  himself  seems  to  have  regarded 

the      u  Very   highest    achievement,    for 

his  f  ^'■^'^ter  was  that  in  which  he  took 

Perfor'!!.''*"  °^ "^^  *^^^&«  '"  tragedy.     The 

,bi:_       "'^^— the  last  but  one  he  gave  in 

^— Was  attended  by  a  touching  inci- 


'  Ah  !  Bessie,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  be  your  father — the  last  time' ;  and 
he  dropped  her  hand.  Miss  Vounge 
sighed  too,  and  replied  affectionately  with 
a  hope  that  before  they  finally  parted  he 
would  kindly  give  her  a  father's  blessing. 
Garrick  took  it  as  it  was  meant  — 
seriously  ;  and  as  IV^ss  Younge  bowed 
her  head  he  raised  his  hands  and  prayed 
that  God  would  bless  her.  Then,  slowly 
looking  round,  he  murmured,  '  May  God 
bless  you  all  ! '  and,  divesting  himself  of 
his  Lear's  dress,  Tragedy  and  one  of  her 
most  accomplished  sons  were  dissevered 
for  ever." 

Powell,  brought  out  by  Garrick  himself, 
was  another  Lear  of  the  time,  playing  it 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1768  to  the  Cordelia 
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of    Mrs.     Yates,    the    Goneril    of    Mrs. 
Stephens,   the  Regan  of   Mrs.    Bellamy, 
the  Edgar  of  Smith,  and  the  Edmund  of 
Bensley.     For  this  revival  a  slightly  new 
version  of  the  tragedy  had  been  prepared 
by  a  competent  dramatist,  (aeorgeCol 
at  present    the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
The  first  grand  object  which  he  proposed 
to  himself,   he   states,  was   to   reconcile 
Tate's  catastrophe  with  the  original  story. 
'*The  expedient  of  a  love  betwixt  Edgar 
and  Cordelia,   on   which   Tate  felicitates 
himself,  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
capital  objectioas  to  his  alteration.     The 
distress  of  the  story  is  so  far  from  being 
brightened  by   it,    as  he  asserts,  that  it 
has  diffused  a  languor  over  all  the  scenes 
of  the  play  from  which  Lear  is  absent. 
The  embraces  of  Cordelia  and  the  ragged 
Edgar  would  have  appeared  too  ridiculous 
for  representation  had  they  not  been  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  some  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  Shakespeare.  ...   I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  purge  the  tragedy  of  Lear 
of  the  alloy  of  Tate,  which  has  so  long 
been  suffered  to  debase  it."     Apart  from 
the  welcome  omission  of  the  love  scenes, 
however,  Colman's  work  is  scarcely  less 
un-Shaksperean     than     its     predecessor. 
He    meddled   with     the     incidents    and 
versification    wherever    he    thought    fit. 
He      rejected      Gloster's       leap      down 
Dover   Cliff  as     **  utterly     improbable," 
and,    *'  after      the     most     serious    con- 
sideration," left  out  the  Fool  as  a  char- 
acter  which,  '*  being  likely  to  sink  into 
burlesque   in    the    representation,    would 
not  be   endured  on  the  modern  stage." 
Lastly,  far  from  keeping  his  pledge  as  to 
the   **  alloy,"   he  adopts  one  or   two   of 
Tate*s  rearrangements,   retains   some  of 
his  language,  and  follows  him  in  destroy- 
ing the  significance   of   Oswald's  dying 
speech.     One  sentence  in  Colman's  pre- 
face to  the  play  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
purity  of  his  taste.     Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Cymbelinej  he  assures  us,  '*  have  long  been 
refined  from  the  dross  that  hindered  them 
from  being  current  with  the  public."     As 
a  matter  of  fact,   both  these  plays  had 
been    shamefully   defaced   in   accordance 
with  what  were  presumed  to  be  eighteenth 
century  tastes,  the  first  by  nt>  less  a  person 
thanGarrick,  who  sought  to  **  redeem  the 
deficiency "    therein    of    Shakspere,    and 
the  second  by  a  certain  Mr.  Hawkins,  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  get  rid  of  lachimo 
altogether.     It   remains  to  be  said  that 
Colman's  dream  of  superseding  Tate  was 
not  realised,  partly  because  Powell,  desti- 
tute of  both  majesty  and  tenderness,  was 


unable   to    rivet   public    notice   upon  the 
play. 

Nearly  half  a  century  passed  away 
without  producing  a  Lear  of  excepfionaP] 
merit.  Henderson  failed  in  the  part  at  | 
Drury  Lane  in  1779,  his  command  of 
pathos  never  being  very  great.  **  Plau-  \ 
sible "  Jack  Palmer  was  the  Edmund. 
Nine  years  afterwards  the  tragedy  was 
revived  at  the  same  theatre  with  a 
stronger  cast,  including  Kemble  as  Lear^ 
Wroughton  as  Edgar,  Barrymore  as  the 
Bastard,  Aikin  as  Kent,  and  Mcs.  Siddons 
as  Cordelia.  Boaden  says  that  the  first 
never  acted  the  King  again  as  he  did 
that  night.  '*  Subsequently  he  was  too 
deliberately  aged,  and  quenched  with 
uniformity  the  insane  fire  of  (he  injured 
father.  The  curse,  as  he  then  uttered  it, 
harrowed  up  the  soul ;  his  gathering  him- 
self together,  with  the  hands  convulsively 
clutched,  the  increasing  fervour  and  spirit, 
the  suffocation  of  the  concluding  words — 
all  evinced  consummate  skill-  and  inven- 
tion. The  countenance,  too,  was  finely 
made  up,  and  his  grandeur  approached 
the  most  awful  impersonation  of  Michael 
Angelo."  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  deeply  impressed  by  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent performances. 

Nobly,  however,  as  one  or  two  scenes 
may  have  been  treated,  Kemble's..J-ear 
did  not  leave  a  deep  mark  on  theatrical 
history,  in  some  measure  by  reason  of 
his  formal  and  grandiose  style.  Public 
opinion  never  ranked  it  with  his  Corio- 
lanus,  his  Wolsey,  his  Cato,  his  Hamlet, 
or  even  his  Othello.  It  seldom  appears 
in  his  programmes,  and  is  passed~dverT>y 
Hazlitt  in  what  may  be  deemed  significant 
silence.  Of  Mrs.  Siddons'  Cordelia,  as 
may  be  supposed,  we  have  only  to  record 
the  fact  that  she  figured  in  the  part. 
Like  so  many  others,  Kemble,  while 
professing  the  **  utmost  veneration"  for 
Shakspere,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
hacking  him  about.  He  took  evident 
pains  to  restore  most  of  those  passages 
in  Tate's  version  which  Garrick  had 
rejected,  and  to  reject  most  of  those 
passages  in  the  original  which  Garrick 
had  restored.  Here  and  there,  too,  we 
have  signs  of  inventive  genius  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  the  new  adapter, 
as  when,  in  the  first  act,  he  causes  the 
Steward  to  go  off  singing  *  *  Tol-de-rol- 
de-ay  ! "  In  this  state,  with  an  impu- 
dent effrontery  of  which  the  manager  of 
a  booth  might  have  been  ashamed,  the 
tragedy  was  revived  by  Kemble  at  Covent 
Garden    in    181  o   as    **  Shakspere's  King 
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Lear,"  although  five  of  the  characters 
mentioned  in  the  bill  had  never  been  con- 
ceived by  Shakspere  at  all.  In  a  skit 
of  the  day  the  poet  and  the  actor  were 
represented  as  meeting  in  the  Elyslan 
fields.  "  I  thank  you  heartily,"  says  the 
former,  "  for  your  performances  of  Corio- 
lanus,  Hamlet,  Brutus.  But  did  you  never 
hear  the  good  old  proverb  that  the  cobbler 
should  not  go  beyond  his  last?  Why 
would  you  tamper  with  the  text  of  my 
plays?    St.  Lawrence  never  suffered  more 


on  his  gridiron  than  I  have  suffered  from 
the  prompt-book  !  " 

For  these  sufferings  the  shade  of  the 
dramatist  was  to  be  consoled  by  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  sympathetic 
and  powerful  embodiment  of  Lear  yet  seen 
r  on  the  stage.  During  the  last  illness  of 
I  George  Hi.,  as  a  matter  of  very  natural 
I  delicacy  of  feeling  and  taste,  the  tragedy 
I  was  taken  off  the  acting-list.  In  the  spring 
of  1820,  about  three  months  after  he  passed 
■  away,  it  was  revived  almost  simultaneously 
at  the  two  great  London  theatres,  the 
principal  character  being  played  at  Covent 
Garden  by  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  with 
Macready  as  Edmund,  Charles  Kemble  as 
Edgar,  and  Miss  Booth  as  Cordelia,  and 
at  Drury  Lane  by  Edmund  Kean,  with 
Rae  as  Edgar,  Dowton  as  Kent,  Holland 
as  Gloucester,  Mrs.  West  as  Cordelia,  Mrs. 
Glover  as  Goneril,  and  Mrs.  Egerton  as 
Regan.  It  is  only  the  second  of  these 
performances  that  calls  for  particular 
notice.  .  Kean  had  long  believed  that 
Lear  offered  him  tTie  best  chance  he  had 
yet  had.  He  resolved  to  restore  the 
original  catastrophe,  remarking  that  the 
audience,  with  all  their  good  opinion  of 


him,  had  no  notion  of  what  he  could  do 
until  they  saw  him  over  the  dead  body  of 
Cordelia.  Nevertheless,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  dissuaded  by  a  timorous  manager 
from  taking  this  important  step,  and  some- 
thing not  widely  different  from  Garrick's 
version  of  the  play  was  ultimately  adopted. 
Of  course,  Kean  had  to  pass  through  a  far 
more  trying  ordeal  than  his  predecessors 
had  ever  known.  The  rich  efflorescence 
of  poetry  which  marked  the  time  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  new  sense  of  the  might 
of  Shakspere,  and  a  new  school  of 
dramatic  criticism,  inspired  and  taught  in 
no  slight  degree  by  the  genius  of  the  actor 
himself,  had  been  formed,  so  to  speak,  by 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others.  One  tenet  of  this  school  was 
that  Lear  could  not  be  acted.  "The 
machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the 
storm,"  wrote  Lamb,  "is  not  more  in- 
adequate to  represent  the  horrors  of  the 
real  scene  than  any  actor  can  be  to  re- 
present Lear.  They  might  more  easily 
propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton 
upon  a  stage."  The  retention  of  the 
"improvements"  in  the  tragedy,  too, 
could  not  but  give  dire  offence.  "Tate," 
Lamb  well  says,  "put  his  hook  in  the 
nostrils  of  this  leviathan  for  Garrick  and 
his  followers,  the  fuglemen  of  the  scene, 
to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more 
easily."  The^twofold  prejudice  thus  felt 
against  Kean"  was  exhibited  in.. several 
quarters,  but  more  especially  in  Hazlitt's 
fretful  and  captious  criticism  in  the  London 
Magazine.  The  general  verdict,  however, 
was  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  tra- 
gedian. "Nothing  but  this,"  said  the 
eloquent  critic  of  Biackwood,  "was  want- 
ing to  fix  and  consummate  Mr.   Kean's 

fame His     Lear     is,    upon    the 

whole,  the  most  genuine  of  all  his 
performances  of  Shakspere.  It  is  the 
most  purely  unaffected  and  untheatrical, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  most  worthy  of 
his  subject  and  himself — the  fullest  of  pure, 
deep,  and  natural  passion,  and  therefore 
the  most  touching  and  intelligible  to  an 
assembly  of  men  and  women  with  their 
natural  passions  about  them."  Through- 
out the  piece  he  held  the  audience  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  They  literally  quailed 
before  him  at  the  curse,  where,  falling 
upon  bis  knees,  "he  lifted  up  his  arras 
like  withered  stumps,  threw  his  head  quite 
back,  and  in  that  position,  as  if  severed 
from  all  that  tied  him  to  society,  breathed 
a  heart-struck  prayer,  like  the  figure  of 
a  man  obtruncated."  Early  in-^Lfia^-he 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Shakspere's 
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catastrophe,  the  pathos  and  beauty  of 
which  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  in  his 
bands.  The  New  Monthly  critic,  assumably 
Talfourd,  said  "  that  the  change  produced 
no  appalling  effect,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated "  by  those  of  the  Johnsonian  way  01 
thinking,  ''but  was  received  with  silent 
tears.  Every  word  seemed  to  come  from 
a  breaking  heart,"  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  in 
a  recent  conversation  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, described  the  whole  impersonation  as 
.in  the  highest  degree  royal,  lovable,  re- 
lined,  and  powerful. 

Certain  it  is  that  as  the  child-changed 
father  he  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  his 
successors.  The  ipnrpM  ?pp'''>;j''''  to  him 
was  made  by  Macready,  who  ventured 
upaa_lhfcia51{jn  1834.  ^  Here,  Mr.  Archer 
says,  the  new  tragedian  "found  ample 
scope  for  that  subtlety  of  psychological 
suggestion  which  was  one  of  his  great 
qualities.  He  marked  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  insanity  by  the  most 
delicate  touches ;  and  the  irresistible 
tenderness  of  the  last  act  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  overwhelming  vehe- 
mence of  the  first  and  "  second."  It 
was  reserved  for  Macready  to  clear 
the  tragedy  of  the  rubbish  with  which 
it  had  been  encumbered.  He  long  hesi- 
tated to  restore  the  Fool,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  part  by  a  critique — said  to 
have  been  written  by  Bulwer^ln  the  New 
Monthly.  Priscilla  Horton  was  its  first 
representative  ;  and  the  affection  of  the 
old  king  for  his  "  poor  knave,"  I  am  told 
by  one  of  the  player's  warmest  friends, 
Ur.  Lowne,  was  very  marked  and  beautiful. 
Described  in  brief,  Macready's  Lear  was 
generally  an  essay  of  conspicuous  merit, 
now  and  then  rising  even  to  brilliancy, 
but  far  less  sympathetic  and  impressive 
than  Kean's.  Phelps  revived  the  tragedy 
at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1S45,  and,  as  usual, 
U'as  at  particular  pains  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  former  chief.  Henry 
Marston  was  his  Edgar,  Bennett  his 
Edmund,  and  Miss  Cooper  his  Cordelia. 
Naturally  enough,  Charles  Kean  leaned 
rather  to  the  reading  of  1820,  as  was 
shown  by  his  in  many  respects  forcible 
interpretation  of  Lear  at  the  Princess's  in 
1858.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  sweet 
Cordelia  in  Miss  Kate  Terry,  a  sonorous 
Edgar  in  Ryder,  an  imposing  Goneril  in 
Miss  Heath,  and  an  Edmund  of  perhaps 
unrivalled  subtlety  and  power  in  Walter 
Lacy.  That  the  scenery  was  marked  by 
a  completeness   and    beauty   theretofore 


unknown  in  the  history  of  Lear  may  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  particu- 
lar period  being  indicated  by  the  drama- 
tist, Kean  hit  upon  the  eighth  century  as 
one  "sufficiently  remote  to  assimilate 
with  the  subject,' but  still  within  the  scope 
of  reliable  authority  for  scenery  and 
costume." 

Of  the  history  of  Lear  abroad  a  few 
words  may  be  said.  In  Germany  it 
became  known  as  early  as  i6a6,  when  the 
English  players  at  the  court  of  Dresden 


added  it  to  their  programme  there.  Ducis, 
it  is  needless  to  state,  did  not  overlook  it 
in  his  work  of  adapting  Shakspere  to  the 
tastes  of  French  audiences  about  a  century 
ago.  He  had  admired  it  since  his  boy- 
hood, but  felt  bound  to  reconstruct  it  in 
accordance  with  the  unities — I  do  not 
care  to  dwell  upon  the  result — and  to 
follow  the  example  of  Tate  in  making 
things  end  pleasantly.  Le  Mot  Liar  came 
out  at  the  Th^Str*  Franijais  in  1783, 
Brizard,  an  actor  of  fine  presence  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  impersonating  the  old 
monarch.  In  1844  another  Moi  Liarv/^s 
prepared  by  Sauvage  and  Duhomme  for 
Rouviire,  who  appeared  in  it  at  the  Od^on. 
In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  Salvini  and  Rossi 
have  contended  with  each  other  for  su- 
premacy in  Lear,  victory  always  inclining 
to  the  former. 
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BIOGRAPHY  has  no  more  interesting- 
examples  of  mental  force  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  England.  Many  houses  which  in 
these  days  seem  quite  modern  by  reason 
of  the  novelty  of  their  methods  of  manu- 
facture have  their  roots  deep  down  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  I  have  pointed  out  in 
previous  articles  that  there  is  a  certain 
conservativesentiment  coupled  with  manu- 
facturing progress  that  is  often  repre- 
sented in  the  largest  works  by  the  preser- 
vation of  some  relic  of  the  days  before 
steam  and  its  application  to  the  most  or- 
dinary mechanical  contrivances.  Youshall 
go  to  the  head-quarters  of  a  popular  in- 
dustry and  find  that  it  has  grown  from  a 
modest  shop  into  a  concern  of  world-wide 
importance,  with  factories  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  agencies  in  every  known 
quarter  of  the  glohe  ;  and  it  will  frequently 
be  made  manifest  to  you  that  while  the 
founders  of  the  business  have  been  build- 
ing it  up  they  have  found  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  moral  and 
physical  advancement  of  their  country. 

The  historic  pharmacies  of  London 
give  us  quite  a  list  of  eminent  chemists, 
inventors,  and  philanthropists.  Members 
of  the  firm  of  Alien  and  Hanburys  for 
example,  not  only  stand  high  in  the 
records  of  the  Royal  Society,  hut  rank 
among  the  names  of  our  great  reformers. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  Alexander  Pope 
to  say  that  the  history  of  the  men  who 
made  Plough  Court  famous  adds  lustre 
to  the  story  of  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  was  born.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  the  old  house  in  which  the  author 


of  Tie  Essay  on  Man  and  The  Dunciad 
first  saw  the  light.  It  was  one  of  three 
houses  which  were  demolished  in  1872,  to 
make  room  for  buildings  in  keeping  with 
modern  Lombard  Street,  and  to  provide 
for  the  extended  requirements  of  the 
Allen  and  Hanburys'  pharmacy.  The 
London  papers  of  the  time  evinced  much 
interest  in  the  removal  of  a  national  land- 
mark of  the  City,  and  I  collate  from  The 
Illustrated  London  News  and  other  journal- 
istic sources  the  data  for  the  following 
notes  upon  Plough  Court  and  its  poetic  and 
business  associations.  Pope's  father, 
Nathaniel,  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
linen  merchant,  which  Lord  Hervey  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  considered 
a  justification  for  their  sneer  at  the  poet's 
origin.  Pope  repelled  the  unworthy 
attack  in  a  manly  letter,  and  posterity- 
has  answered  for  him  the  disparaging 
criticism  of  his  numbers.  John  Osgood, 
a  noted  Quaker  who  was  often  persecuted 
for  his  religion,  held  the  lease  of  the 
house  from  the  Haberdashers'  Company 
and  probably  let  the  shop  to  Pope ;  for 
Osgood  was  a  wholesale  linen  draper, 
and  Osgood  was  a  Quaker.  John  did 
not  live  in  Plough  Court.  His  address, 
as  set  forth  on  the  lease,  was  White  Hart 
Court,  Graceehurch  Street,  and  Low 
Layton,  Essex.  In  1695  one  of  the  three 
houses  in  Plough  Court  was,  however, 
occupied  by  his  son  Salem  ;  and  a  grand- 
daughter who  inherited  his  estate  of 
Holfield  Grange,  Essex,  married  John 
Hanbury,  whose  descendants  (the  bank- 
ers) rebuilt  the  ancient  mansion  some 
few  years  ago.     The  Osgood  family  died 
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out,  and  early  in  the  last  century  Silvanus 
Bevan,  descended  from  a  prosperous 
family  in  Swansea,  settled  in  Plough 
Court  as  an  apothecary  and  took  his 
brother  Timothy,  also  a  licentiate  of  the 
company,  into  partnership.  Thenceforth 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  pharmacy  on  these  premises. 

An  interesting  relic  of   this    period    is 
preserved  in  the  counting-house  at  Plough 


Court.  It  is  the  arms  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  emblazoned  on  a  pane  of  glass 
which  for  a  century  and  a  half  formed  part 
of  the  glazing  of  the  window  in  the  old 
house.  The  Bevans  were  people  of 
importance  in  the  city  of  London.  On 
the  marriage  of  Silvanus  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Quare,  a  clock-maker 
of  Exchange  Alley,  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  aristocracy,  were  among  the  guests. 
William  Penn  is  also  understood  to  have 
been  present.  Silvanus  afterwards  mar- 
ried Martha  Heathcote,  but  left  no  issue. 
His  brother  Timothy  married  first 
Elizabeth  Barclay,  and  afterwards 
Hannah  Gurney.      His    eldest    son   Sil- 


vanus became  a  banker,  and  the  second 
son,  Timothy  Paul,  was  his  father's 
partner.  Subsequently,  Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan,  a  younger  son,  became  proprietor 
of  the  business.  He  was  not,  however, 
an  apothecary,  but  employed  an  assistant. 
From  Bevan  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Mildred,  brother  of  a 
neighbouring  banker,  and  with  him  was 
joined  in  partnership  the  famous  and 
lovable  William  Allen,  who  shares  with 
Alexander  Pope  the  historic  honours  of 
Plough  Court. 

The  story  of  William  Allen  holdsa  distin- 
guished place  among  books  of  biography. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  great,  good  man, 
and  points  the  moral  of  well-won  success. 
.Allen  was  one  of  those  energetic  but 
gentle  Spirits  of  the  time  whose  sym- 
pathies with  the  weak  and  persecuted 
were  no  doubt  enlarged  by  that  fellow- 
feeling  that  makes  one  wondrous  kind, 
and  whose  firmness  gained  strength 
through  the  very  disabilities  from  which 
he  strove  to  relieve  other  people.  Within 
three  years  of  becoming  Bevan's  partner, 
his  chief  retired  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
business.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
pharmacy  of  Plough  Court  may  be  said 
to  have  made  its  first  great  stride.  Allen 
opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaistow.  He  had 
a  passion  for  work.  During  that  same 
year  he  entered  himself  as  physician'.i 
pupil  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
before  the  year  closed  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Physical  Society  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  Aged  twenty-six,  he  now 
formed  at  Plough  Court  "The  Askesian 
Society."  Among  its  members  were  Luke 
Howard,  Joseph  Fox,  W.  H.  Pepys,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Babington.  For 
twenty  years  he  kept  up  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  this  "society  of  inquiry  and 
accurate  investigation. "  In  1 776  he 
married,  and  within  a  year  sustained  his 
greatest  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
Pressure  of  work,  and  his  faith  in  Luke 
Howard,  a  philanthropist  and  man  of 
science  like  himself,  induced  him  to  invite 
his  collaboration.  Howard  took  charge  of 
the  laboratory,  which  was  removed  from 
Plaistow  to  Stratford.  The  remarkable 
work  accomplished  at  Stratford  is  known 
to  all  pharmacists.  Allen  was  associated 
in  experimental  chemistry  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  time.  He  also  success- 
fully studied  German  and  French.  In 
1S02  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnxan  Society,  and  lecturer  on 
chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital.  A  year 
later  he  was  made  one  of  the  president- 
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of  the  Physical  Society  at  Guy's,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Humphry  Davy  and  John 
Dalton  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Royal  Institution  to  become  one  of  its 
lecturers.  In  1S05  he  was  recog'nised  as 
a  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Committee, 
a  cause  with  which  he  had  long  been 
identified,  and  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  movement.  A  close  and 
affectionate  intimacy  grew  up  between 
him      and      Wilberforce,      which      never 


suited  him  on  the  state  of  his  worldly 
affairs.  Finding  them  much  embarrassed, 
the  plain-spoken  Quaker  told  the  Duke 
that  his  only  plan  of  relief  was  to  arrange 
his  expenditure  so  as  to  leave  a  surplus 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  "  How 
can  that  be  accomplished?"  asked  the 
Duke.  "  By  placing  your  property  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  agreeing  to  live  on 
a  certain  income."  "Will  you  be  one  of 
the    trustees?"    asked    the    Duke.       "I 


slackened.  To  the  many  illustrious 
philanthropists  Jntere.sted  in  education 
and  science  who  went  in  and  out  of 
Plough  Court,  were  now  added  famous 
statesmen  and  politicians — the  Duke 
of  Kent,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Brougham,  William  Wilberforce, 

Thomas  Clarkson,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
and  others.  William  Allen  married  for  a 
second  time,  in  1806,  Charlotte  Hanbury, 
of  Stoke  Newington.  In  1807  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  that  year  his  joy  was  unbounded  at  the 
formal  abolition  of  slavery.  A  few  years 
later  he  is  studying  anatomy,  and  in  1813 
turning  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
economical  habits  among  the  poor.  He 
was  the  originator  of  savings'  banks.  At 
about  this  time  the  Duke  of  Kent    con- 


will,"  said  Allen  ;  and  with  a  magnanimity 
and  courage  that  is  rare  in  men  of  his 
station,  the  Duke  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  William  Allen,  and  lived  lo  be  grateful 
for  his  services,  which  he  acknowledged 
in  several  gracious  and  kindly  letters. 
The  Peace  Society  had  an  earnest  and 
active  member  in  William  Allen.  With 
the  deputation  that  was  received,  firstly  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  secondly  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  1814,  during  their 
visit  to  London,  he  was  spokesman,  and 
during  the  next  year  he  was  employed  in 
extending  the  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  System.  His  journeys  in 
Russia  a  few  years  later  were  full  of 
adventure,  and  form  exciting  chapters  in 
his  Life.  One  of  these  arduous  trips 
was  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  an 
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with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor  Greeks  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  Emperor  seems 
to  have  formed  a  strong  personal  regard 
for  his  English  friend.  Mr.  Allen  describes 
iheir  last  leave-taking  :  "  It  was  now  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but  we  seemed 
loth  to  part.  When  I  arose,  he  embraced 
and  kissed  me  three  times,  saying,  '  Re- 
member me  to  your  family.      1  should  like 


to  know  them.  Ah  !  when  and  where 
shall  we  meet  again  ? '  "  '•  They  never  saw 
each  other  more,"  says  one  of  Allen's 
biographers;  "the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  took  place  in  1825,  putting  an  end 
to  this  singular  friendship  between  a 
Russian  Emperor  and  an  English  trades- 
man, a  powerful  despot  and  a  plain 
Friend." 

During  the  latter  days  of  these  eventful 
years  the  business  in  Plough  Court  was 
watched  over  by  a  partner  and  congenial 
spirit  whom  William  Allen  had  trained. 
John  Thomas   Barry,  like  himself,  was  a 


member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
was  emulous  of  his  energy  and  industry. 
Barry  was  the  first  to  apply  the  method 
of  evaporation /«  j'dfwc  to  the  production 
of  pharmaceutical  extracts.  During  Mr. 
Barry's  novitiate  in  Plough  Court  the 
business  of  the  firm  went  on  as  it  always 
had  done,  concurrently  with  various 
schemes  of  a  public  and  benevolent 
character.  Plough  Court  was  indeed 
a  centre  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  effort. 
The  Lancastrian  System 
of  Education,  the  move- 
ment for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  and  the  re- 
vision of  our  Criminal 
Laws,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  capital 
punishment,  were 
cradled  with  the  phar- 
macy. Private  alfairs 
were  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  public 
duty.  Each  was  made 
subservient  to  ihe  other. 
At  a  later  date  Mr. 
Barry  took  a  very  lead- 
ing part  in  obtaining 
that  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code  which 
limited  capital  punish- 
ment to  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder.  Another 
noted  member  of  the 
firm  was  Daniel  Bell 
Hanbury,  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 
On  the  death  of  Allen 
the  business  passed  into 
the  hands  of  this  Daniel 
Bell  Hanbury  and  his 
brother  Cornelius,  from 
whom  it  descended  to 
their  sons,  Daniel  Han- 
bury, F.R.S.  (the  best  pharmacologist 
of  his  time,  and  joint  author,  with 
Professor  FlOckiger  of  Strasbourg,  of 
ihe  Fharmacograp/iia),  and  Cornelius  Han- 
bury, who  have  worthily  maintained 
the  reputation  of  their  ancestors.  In 
the  present  day,  Mr.  Cornelius  Han- 
bury, and  his  son  Frederick  Janson 
Hanbury  (the  well-known  botanist  and 
entomologist),  have  extended  and  devel- 
oped the  pharmacy  in  new  directions, 
supplementing  the  work  of  Plough  Court 
with  steam  laboratories  and  factories  at 
home  and  abroad.     It  is  notable  that  in 
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ihe  present  {as  in  the  past)  the  members 
of  the  firm  are  fellows  of  some  of  the 
various  learned  societies.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Hanbury,  hke  bis  earliest  predecessors  in 
the  business,  is  a  licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was 
a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  though  never  practising,  he  has  since 
kept  up  a  connection  with  his  Alma  Mater 
as  an  active  governor.  After  com- 
pleting the  hospital  course  he 
became  a  student  in  chemistry  at 
University  College,  and  subse- 
quently a  fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  and  was  for  some 
years  treasurer  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society.  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Hanbury  is  a  fellow  of  the  Linncea^ 
and  Entomological  Societies,  and 
is  best  known  in  connection  with 
botany  as  editor  of  The  London 
Catalogue  of  Brllish  Plants,  and  as 
the  author  of  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated monograph  of  the  British 
Hieracia  (Hawkweeds),  which  he 
is  publishing  himself  in  quarterly 
parts.  His  herbarium,  augmented 
by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Boswell 
Syme,  editor  of  Englhh  Botany, 
forms,  perhaps,,  the  largest  col- 
lection of  British  plants  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  Such  is  the  brief 
story  ai  the:  personnel  ot  the  famous 
pharmacy  of  Plough  Court.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  re- 
cord. It  might  well  be  extended 
with  incidents  of  the  careful  and 
delicate  experiments,  and  the  im- 
portant changes  made  '  and  in- 
augurated in  the  manipulation  of 
drugs  and  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. The  modern  innovation  of 
pastilles,  cachets,  coated  pills, 
medicated  lozenges,  tabella:,  tasteless 
oils,  and  other  familiar  things  belonging 
to  the  pharmacopceia  of  these  days  are 
chiefly  the  outcome  of  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratories  of  London,  notably  among 
them  that  of  Plough  Court.  But  in  this 
paper  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  to 
conduct  the  reader  over  the  industrial 
department  of  the  firm,  and  suggest  the 
progress  of  pharmacy  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  rather  than  attempt  to 
discuss  or  describe  it. 

If  the  past  and  the  present  meet  in  many 
points  connected  with  modern  pharmacy, 
the  departures  from  the  old  methods  are 
very  remarkable  in  the  laboratories  and 


manufactories  of  Allen  and  Hanburys  at 
Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Allen  did  a  wonder- 
ful thing  when  he  supplemented  the  phar- 
macy in  Plough  Court  with  a  laboratory 
at  Plaistow  ;  but  in  our  day  the  factory, 
as  one  may  call  it,  of  the  firm  at  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  fishery  stations  and  cod- 
liver  oil  manufactories  in  Norway,  would 
hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
wildest  flights  of  imaginative  progress  in 


the  days-  even  of  William  Allen.  The 
chimney  stacks  of  the  firm  rise  up  among 
the  busiest  quarter  of  Bethnal  Green, 
dominating  a  miscellaneous  and  important 
industry-  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  products  of  the  works  are 
of  most  importance,  for  around  the  old 
fundamental  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
have  grown  up  various  special  manu- 
factures occupying  much  space  and  many 
hands.  Notably,  tasteless  castor-oil,  malt 
extract  in  its  various  forms  and  combina- 
tions, infants'  foods,  tablets  or  tabellse 
of  compressed  drugs  in  dainty  forms, 
jujubes  of  many  flavours,  pastilles, 
lozenges,     cachoiis,     and     many     other 
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thingfs    offerings    fascinating   inducements 
to  tarry  by  the  way. 

With  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Hanbury,  who  will  give  me  such 
insight  into  the  n'orks  as  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  those  scientific 
and  trade  secrets  that  naturally  belong  to 
such  a  varied  industry,  I  hope  to  convey 
to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  modern  side 
of  an  historic  pharmacy. 


BOTTLlMi  CASTOK   0 


Entering  the  factory  through  its  busy 
and  bank-like  counting-houses,  we  begin 
our  tour  with  the  warehouses,  where  on 
one  side  goods  are  coming  in  and  on  the 
other  just  as  steadily  going  out.  The 
contents  of  the  crates,  casks,  and  pack- 
ages that  are  arriving  will,  after 
many  strange  and  wonderful  metamor- 
phoses, go  forth  again  in  dainty  box  and 
phial.  The  material  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  The  manufacturing 
pharmacist  lays  all  countries  under  con- 
tribution. Herbs,  spices,  essences,  per- 
fumes, oils,  pour  in  from  ail  quarters. 
There  are  "  wet  rooms"  for  storage,  and 
"dry  rooms,"  the  former  containing 
spirits  and  ethers,  the  latter  innumerable 
powders,   barks,   roots,    berries,    beans. 


articles  that  can  be  ground  and  pounded. 
Here  we  find  automatic  kneaders  and 
steam  pestles  at  work.  The  wet  room 
is  carefully  cut  off  from  the  adjacent 
storage,  and  is  practically  fire-proof.  The 
volatile  ethers  and  spirits  which  it  contains 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  coming  into 
contact  with  fire.  Such  artificial  light  as 
is  necessary  is  provided  by  exterior  gas- 
lamps.  Passing  through  these  depart- 
ments, we  arrive  at  what 
at  first  blush  migiit  be  a 
corner  of  Burton-on-Trent. 
From  the  m  s-ctlaneous 
odours  of  a  drug  store  we 
enter  the  atmosphere  of 
the  mash  tun,  where  we 
recognise  the  stimulating 
fumes  of  sweetwort.  We 
are  in  a  brewery.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  pleasant 
humidity  of  the  place.  The 
speciality  of  the  firm  known 
as  Bynin,  whioh  is  literally 
liquid  malt,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable area.  The  process 
of  extracting  the  properties 
of    the  malt    is    simple  as 

rit  is  effective.  The  grain 
^  having  .been  raised  by 
steam-lifts  to  the  storage 
room  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  is  there  ground 
and  passed  to  the  mashing- 
tun  on  the  floor  to  which 
we  have  just  been  intro- 
duced. Here  it  is  treated 
very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  brewer,  being 
mashed  and  converted  into 
wort,  the  odour  of  which 
is  as  pleasant  as  the  taste. 
The  liquid  goes  thence  to 
the  vacuum  pans,  which  are  exhausted 
by  means  of  three  powerful  air-pumps. 
The  malt  pans  are  worked  on  the  first 
floor,  except  the  larger  one,  which  is 
let  through  into  the  next.  From  the 
top  of  its  great  copper  dome  rises  the 
wider  tubular  connection  with  the  con- 
denser, which  it  joins  above  the  roof,  an 
iron  ladder  and  gallery  having  been 
specially  constructed  for  it,  The  vacuum 
pan  is  illustrated  in  the  drawing  on 
page  i6g.  The  whole  thing  is  very  pic- 
turesque, suggests  mystery  too,  looks 
something  like  a  machine  taken  from  one 
of  Jules  Verne's  novels,  with  its  human 
operator  about  to  start  it  on  an  aerial 
voyage,  projecting  some  terrible  bolt,  or 
giving  the  motive  power  to  a  mighty  sub- 
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marine  eng^ine ;  whereas  it  is  simply 
dealing  with  the  wort  or  matt  extract, 
which  we  saw  simmering'  in  the  lower 
story.  The  vacuum  created  by  the 
pumps  sucks  the  wort  up  into  this 
dome-shaped  pan,  and  the  object  is  to 
evaporate  it  at  a  low  temperature  till  it 
becomes  thick  without  destroying  its 
constituent  qualities.  The  usual  condi- 
tion of  malt  extract  is  thick  like  treacle, 


ously  as  the  liquid  is  boiling,  it  is  at  a 
temperature  bearable  by  the  hand.  The 
resulting  malt  extract  is  not  only  sold 
by  itself  as  an  important  article  of 
commerce  or  mixed  with  other  medica- 
ments, but  is  also  supplied  to  several  large 
manufacturers  to  be  used,  under  letters 
patent,  in  combination  with  various  food 
products.  Familiar  among  these  are  the 
Malted  Food  for  Infants,  Fry's 


but  the  form  designated  by  the  firm 
"  Bynm  is  liquid,  and  besides  being  more 
convenient  to  take  it  gains  in  activity 
by  diminished  exposure  to  the  evaporat- 
ing process.  Water  boils  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°,  but  in  this  vacuum  pan  it  is 
made  to  boil  furiously  at  the  low  tem- 
perature of  a  little  over  100%  which  is  ac- 
complished by  removing  the  pressure  of 
the  air.  A  small  window,  something  like 
the  port-hole  of  a  yacht,  enables  the  attend- 
ant to  watch  and  regulate  the  process. 
In  the  picture  he  is  looking  in,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  hands  are  upon  the  valves 
which  either  withdraw  or  increase  the 
steam  or  air  pressures.  The  scene  from 
this  little  window  shows  you  the  wort 
boiling.  It  is  agitated  as  wildly  as  the 
rapids  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  river 
below  Niagara.     At  the  same  time,  vigor- 
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Malted  Cocoa,  Hill's  Malted  Nursery  Bis- 
cuits, and  Pascall's  Golden  Maltex.  In 
the  course  of  our  tour  we  come  upon  a 
floor  devoted  to  the  malted  food,  in  which 
the  workers  in  their  linen  clothes  might 
be  millers  and  bakers.  The  kneading  and 
mixing  machines  embody  the  latest 
mechanical  appliances.  There  is  also  one 
of  the  beautiful  modern  centrifugal  cream 
separators.  This  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  food  for  the  youngest  infants,  in 
which  the  constituents  are  adjusted  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  to  which,  conse- 
quently, cream  has  to  be  added  unless  the 
milk  employed  is  of  unusual  richness. 
The  place  is  characterised  by  that  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  and  order  which  obtain 
throughout  the  works. 

The  general  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
is  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  light 
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and  airy  and  covered  with  a  handsome 
ventilating  ^lass  roof.  It  is  some  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
wide,  with  smaller  laboratories  annexed  for 
experiments  and  analytical  operations. 
Here  are  stills,  condensers  and  pans  in 
great  variety  of  construction  and  metal. 
I  counted  four-and-twenty  open  steam- 
jacketed  pans.  Some  were  made  of  block 
tin,  others  of  enamelled  iron,  but  most  of 
copper.  One  of  the  largest  has  a  capacity 
of  300  gallons.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
is  a  large  water  still.  Experts  in  their 
several     departments    were    engaged    in 


effects  of  sugar.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  it 
does  not  assimilate  with  food,  but  gives 
to  tea  and  coffee  and  other  liquids  or 
solids  that  particular  flavour  to  be  deprived 
of  which  is  felt  as  a  hardship  by  so  many 
who  are  forbidden  to  use  sugar,  it  is 
non-fermenting  and  cannot  create  acidity. 
As  it  is  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  the 
soluble  tabellae  have  been  invented  to 
facilitate  and  extend  its  general  use.  This 
white  and  daintily  shaped  tablet  contains 
half  a  grain  of  pure  saccharin,  and  its 
preparation  is  one  of  the  prettiest  opera- 
tions in  the  factory.     The  machine  is  fed 


working  the  varied  apparatus,  and  the 
heated  cauldrons  were  giving  off  sufficient 
steam  to  soften  the  outlines  of  the  ma- 
>-~hines  and  make  the  scene  picturesque. 
Mephistopheles,  however,  would  hardly 
have  found  the  vapour  dense  enough  for 
such  theatrical  disguise  as  modern  stage- 
management  provides  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Goethe's  fausl. 

Leaving  the  stills  and  pharmaceutical 
cauldrons^one  of  which,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  classic  in  shape  and  fixed  on  an 
ornamental  tripod — we  come  to  the  manu- 
factory of  compressed  tabellae.  Here  we 
find  pretty  little  machines  beating  out, 
with  clockwork  regularity,  the  saccharin 
labellK,  which  of  late  years  has,  in  the 
diet  of  many  persons,  almost  taken  the 
place  of  sugar.  Saccharin  sweetens 
articles  of  food  without  any  of   the  ill 


with  the  granulated  saccharin,  which,  fall- 
ing into  certain  apertures,  is  punchedand 
delivered  upon  a  tiny  scoop,  where  an 
automatic  wire  finger  pushes  it  into  a  col- 
lecting box.  The  tablet  carries  a  polish 
and  looks  like  a  bit  of  porcelain.  In  the 
same  room  are  a  number  of  other  similar 
machines  working  other  kinds  of  tabellas, 
such  as  potassium  bromide,  antipyrin, 
bismuth  carbonate,  borax,  bismuth  and 
soda,  chloral,  lithia  carbonate,  potassium 
chlorate,  pepsin,  quinine,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, soda  mint,  sulphonal,  and  other 
preparations,  some  of  them  sweetened 
with  saccharin  or  coated  with  sugar,  to 
render  them  more  palatable.  The  pill- 
room  adjoins  that  of  the  compressed 
tabellEB  manufactory.  It  is  fitted  with 
steam  kneaders,  rollers,  and  other  ma- 
chines.    One  of  the  deftest  of   these    is 
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delicacy  of  its  manipulating  power.  It 
can  be  regulated  to  the  merest  nicety. 
The  roughly  formed  pills  are  poured  into 
the  machine,  and  they  fall  between  two 
plates  that  revolve  eccentrically,  and  not 
only  round  them,  but  give  them  a  fine 
polish  and  deliver  them  in  the  form  of 
shining  beads.  Thence  they  are  conveyed 
by  an  elevator  to  upper  rooms,  where 
a  number  of  girls  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  coating  them  with  prepara- 
tions of  gelatine.  The  pills  are  trans- 
fixed upon  rows  of  pins  and  dipped 
)n  liquids  that  give  them  a  thin,  hard, 
soluble  coating  sufficiently  transpar- 
ent to  show  the  colour  of  the  com- 
pound. This  is  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage, and  in  cases  where  it  is  of 
extra  importance  that  one  pill  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  another,  the 
transparent  coating  is  an  immense 
advantage  ;  thus  in  the  store-room, 
where  some  six  hundred  difTerent 
kinds  of  pills  are  made,  you  find 
many  shades  of  colour.  In  the  phials 
of  samples  the  effect  is  that  of  an 
abstract  of  some  attractive  confec- 
tioner's cabinet.  Adjoining  this  de- 
partment are  rooms  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  soft  gelatine  capsules, 
in  which  are  enclosed  oils,  balsams, 
&c.,  an  elegant  device  whereby  the 
taking  of  these  things  is  rendered 
perfectly  easy,  notwithstanding  the 
nauseous  properties  of  some  of  them. 
We  now  descend  once  more  to  the 
ground-floor,  where  I  am  introduced 
to  a  new  drink.  Many  large  casks 
are  lying  about.  Into  one  of  them  is 
inserted  a  syphon,  and  a  tumblerful  of  a 
light  straw-coloured  liquid  is  drawn.  My 
companion,  after  the  manner  of  a  mediieval 
host,  first  tastes  the  wine  to  assure  me  that 
it  is  harmless.  1  am  only  expected,  how- 
ever, to  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  find  it  perfectly 
tasteless,  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering that  it  is  an  oil.  "  Castor  oil !  " 
says  the  head  of  the  department ;  and  it 
is  so.  The  firm  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing that  boon  to  young  and  old,  a  lasteless 
castor  oil.  I  proceed  to  try  the  next  tap, 
which  is  cod-liver  oil  from  the  firm's  fish- 
eries and  factories  at  Longva  and  Kjer- 
stadt  in  Norway.  This  is  not  quite  taste- 
less, but  it  is  not  objectionable,  and  when 
combined  with  malt  extract  to  form  Bynol 
{an  important  speciality  of  the  firm),  is 
wholly  free  from  offence  either  in  taste  or 
assimilation.      In  another  room  belonging 


to  this  department  the  castor  oil  is  bottled, 
as  is  also  the  Bynol,  the  corking  and  cap- 
suling being  done  by  a  little  army  of  em- 
ployiei  on  the  floors  above. 

At  this  point  we  cross  the  yard  to  inspect 
the  cod-liver  oil  cellars,  a  series  of  care- 
fully constructed  vaults,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  is  kept  at  an  even,  equable 
temperature  Hundreds  of  casks  were 
ranged  here,  and  the  cellarman  spoke  of 
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his  store  with  the  same  kind  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  one  meets  with  in  cellar- 
men  who  presideover  casks  more  generally 
attractive  to  visitors.  A  department  of 
much  interest,  recently  developed,  is  de- 
voted to  the  equipment  of  nurses  and  am- 
bulance corps.  What  especially  strikes 
one  are  the  very  economical  outfits  ar- 
ranged for  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Irishman  who 
asked  a  Labour  friend  to  congratulate  him 
on  an  appointment  he  had  just  received. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  his  neighbour. 
"Window  cleaning,"  said  Pat.  "Oh, 
that's  a  small  and  precarious  business," 
was  the  reply.  "Not  at  all,"  said  the 
other,  "  it's  a  regular  al  1-th e-y ear-round 
occupation,  and  at  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lingsaweek."  "  You  don't  say  so.  What's 
the  house  that   needs  so  much   window- 
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cleaning  ?  "     •*  The  Crystal  Palace,"  said 
Pat.     The  bottle  washing  at  the  pharma- 
ceutical factory   at  Bethnal  Green  has  a 
bottle-washing   department  that   gives  a 
number  of  men  even  more  regular  employ- 
ment than  the   window   cleaning  at   the 
Crystal  Palace.     A  range  of  outbuildings 
are  occupied  for  this  work,  with  every  appli- 
ance, including  extensive  drying  rooms. 
Passing  the  carpenter's  shop  for  box-mak- 
ing, we  return  to  the  main  building,  where 
we  make  the  acquaintance  of  what  may 
be   called    the    sweetest    aspect    of    the 
manufactory.     It  is  the  jujube  and  lozenge 
department.     The  first  thing  one  notices 
is  the  '*  P^te  de  guimauve "  pan,   a  re- 
markable  arrangement,    whereby    it    re- 
volves, and  at  the  same  time  an  automatic 
paddle  keeps  the  luscious  ingredients  in  a 
constant  but  regular  agitation.     From  a 
brown  compound  the  guimauve  gradually 
becomes  of  a  snowy  whiteness.     In  this 
room  glycerine,  voice,  delectable,  magnum 
bonum,  tamarind,  and  other  jujubes  are 
being  made.     The  syrups  of  fresh  fruits 
are  used,   and    in  some  cases   the   fruits 
themselves.     The  baker  is  a  Frenchman, 
looking  quite  oriental  in  his  fez  and  white 
blouse.     Other  adjacent  rooms  are  occu- 
pied with  the  jujube  manufacture.     The 
mixture  is  poured  into  flat  moulds.     These 
are  dried  in  a  long  range  of  rooms,  some 
hot,   others  cold,   all  of  them  artificially 
ventilated,  several  with  steam  fans.    When 
dry  the   flat  sheets   are   passed   through 
machines  which  cut  them  into  strips  and 
then  into  their  ordinary  sizes.     They  pass 
through  another  process  of  drying,   and 
are  then  collected  and  sent  to  the  packing 
room.     The  pastilles  go  through  a  some- 
what different  process.    Th^y  are  ipbulded. 
Hundreds  of  cases,  prepared  by  girls,  are 
filled  with  starch.     Over  these  are  passed 
indenters,  and  into  the  moulds  the  material 
is  poured  from  tins,  which  the  girls  use 
with   remarkable   facility.     The   pastilles 
are  then  carried  to  the  drying  closets  ; 
thence   they  go  to   a   room   in  which   a 
number  of  girls  are  engaged  with  long 
strips  of  wood  bristling  with  pins.     The 
pastilles  are  pierced  with  the  pins.     They 
look  like  rows  of  gems  or  brooches.     The 
starch  powder  adheres  to  them,  however, 
here  and  there.     From  the  pinning  room 
they  go  to  the  washing  room,  where  they 
are  soused  into  vats  of  cold  water,  com- 
ing through  this  ordeal  bright  and  shining. 
•Once  more  they  are  dried,   again  dipped 
and  dried,  and  then  they  pass  to  a  room 
where   the  wooden   apparatus  is  pushed 
through  a  little  machine  that  strips  them 


and  deposits  the  pastilles  in  baskets  ready 
for  the  packers.  From  the  time  that  they 
are  washed  the  pastilles  are  not  touched 
by  hand  ;  this  system  of  confining  the 
products  to  the  manipulation  of  machinery 
is  generally  observed  right  through  the 
factory.  The  cutting  out  of  lozenges 
and  cachous  employs  many  hands.  One 
or  two  observations  occur  to  me  as  neces- 
sary before  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
pilgrimage.  On  every  floor  there  are 
drying  rooms.  The  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  works  have  separate  apart- 
ments apd  distinct  duties  ;  in  some  depart- 
ments the  women  wear  a  uniform  dress 
of  white  material.  Fresh,  healthy-looking 
girls,  they  are  dressed  in  a  somewhat 
aesthetic  gown  that  gives  free  play  to  the 
limbs  and  is  belted  at  the  waist,  the  cap 
being  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

The  last  scene,  and  one  of  the  busiest, 
was  the  general  packing  room.  We 
had  looked  into  several  minor  apart- 
ments where  goods  were  being  made  up, 
bottled  and  flnished  ;  but  the  general 
packing  room  covers  a  multifarious  busi>- 
ness,  and  occupies  many  girls  and  women. 
Every  kind  of  phial,  case,  box,  and  jar 
comes  into  this  room  each  filled,  but 
most  of  them  requiring  those  last  touches 
that  give  distinction  to  the  cachou,  ju- 
jube, tabellae,  and  other  conserves, 
medicinal  lozenge  or  essence ;  and  this 
reminds  me  that  among  the  other  incidents 
of  the  works  that  space  has  not  permitted 
me  to  mention  is  the  manufacture  of 
tinctures  and  essences  carried  on  in  one 
of  the  lightest  rooms,  and  the  storage  of 
the  more  valuable  of  these  concoctions, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  lock  and  key 
come  in  as  adjuncts  to  honesty.  Many 
jars  of  tinctures  and  distillments  in  this 
particular  store-room  are  of  great  value  ; 
and  I  was  hardly  permitted  to  peep  into  a 
cupboard  where  some  of  the  crocks, 
flagons,  stoups,  caddies,  and  casters,  not  to 
mention  flaskets,  bottles,  urns,  phials  and 
alembics,  had  an  occult  air  that  might  have 
delighted  a  modern  alchemist.  The  goods 
made  here  find  their  way  into  pharmacies 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  into 
kindred  establishments  in  the  Colonies  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  naturally 
to  the  Qld  house  in  Plough  Court.  The 
pharmacy  has  also  a  dispensing  branch  in 
Vere  Street,  besides  other  channels  of  busi- 
ness that  would  astonish  the  original 
founders  of  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
miich  as  those  vast  extensions  of  the 
original  design  at  Bethnal  Green  and 
Longva  and  Kjerstadt  in  Norway. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  GENTLEMAN. 

By  SIDNEY  PICKERING. 


HE  approaching  sale 
of  the  pictures 
collected  by  the 
late  M.  Leopold 
Chaudet  was  an 
artistic  event  of 
European  import- 
ance, and  through- 
out the  morning 
the  gallery,  where 
the  collection  was 
exhibited  previous  to  being  sold  had 
been  crowded  with  the  dealers  and  con- 
noisseurs of  many  nations.  Now,  in 
the  afternoon,  came  the  turn  of  the 
Parisian  ' '  smart  people, "  whose  carriages 
made  an  unwonted  commotion  in  the  nar- 
row, steep,  old-fashioned  street  in  which 
the  Galerie  Wedelmeyer  is  situated.  If 
these  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  less 
critical  than  the  connoisseurs  had  been 
they  were  also  less  enthusiastic,  even 
when  standing  before  the  magnificent 
Rembrandt,  the  masterly  Frans  Hals,  and 
the  Meissonier  two  feet  by  eighteen 
inches.  M.  Leopold  Chaudet  had  made 
no  rash  bargains,  and  only  persons  with 
very  long  purses  could  look  upon  any  of 
his  pictures  as  possible  possessions.  Mr. 
Jessel  had  a  long  purse  and  might  with- 
out any  very  great  extravagance  contem- 
plate the  purchase  of  one  of  the  smaller 
canvases,  and  certainly,  although  he  did 
not  show  it,  he  was  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  persons  present. 

The  afternoon  waned  and  the  "smart 
people  "  departed  to  "  five-o' docker,"  as 
a  lady  told  Jessel.  He  had  declined  to 
Join  her  in  doing  so,  and  when  he  had 
seen  her  to  her  carriage  he  went  back  into 
the  gallery  and  looked  about  him. 

He  had  noticed  that  while  no  other  pic- 
ture however  beautiful  was  looked  at  by 
the  same  person  for  more  than  five  consec- 
utive minutes,  one  portrait  on  the  wall  de- 
voted to  the  Old  Masters  had  found  a  most 
constant  admirer  ;  during  a  period  which 
enabled  most  people  to  make  the  whole 
tour  of  the  room,  this  admirer  had  stood 
motionless  before  it,  and  because  she  was 
a.  woman  and  her  figure  was  young  and 
graceful  she  had  excited  Jessel's  interest. 
Sometimes  she  walked  away  and  looked 
at  other  pictures,  indeed  she  did  her  duty 
by  them  all,  but  she  always  came  back 
sooner  or  later  to  the  same  spot  and  never 
passed  it  without  pausing. 


Jessel  had  glanced  at  her  curiously  and 
had  seen  that  she  had  light  brown  hair,  a 
fresh  complexion,  and,  he  fancied,  a  very 
pretty  face;  he  was  not  quite  "fixed" 
however  on  this  latter  point,  for  besides 
the  fact  that  he  was  short-sighted,  he 
was  walking  just  then  with  a  lady  who 
claimed  his  whole  attention.  Now  he 
was  alone,  and  he  drew  a  short  sigh  of 
relief.  The  admirer  of  the  portrait 
was  also  alone,  as  she  had  been  ever 
since  her  entrance,  and  she  was  sitting  on 
the  red  velvet  settee  in  front  of  her 
favourite  picture. 

Jessel  walked  slowly  across  the  room 
and  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
settee.  He  did  not  even  glance  towards 
his  neighbour,  fearing  lest  if  he  should  do 
so  she  might  get  up  and  move  away. 
Instead,  he  looked  at  the  picture,  and 
opening  his  catalogue,  the  leaves  of  which  . 
he  rustled  ostentatiously,  sought  for  some 
information  concerning  it. 

He  found  very  little.  This  picture. 
No.  25,  was  almost  the  only  one  of  M. 
Chaudet's  Old  Masters  not  attributed  to  a 
painter  of  world-wide  reputation,  being  in 
fact  anonymous.  "No.  2$, /neennu  Por- 
trait ffuti  hitnme  Grandeur  Naturelte."  That 
was  its  laconic:  description,  followed  by  a 
paragraph,  stating,  that  it  was  probably 
by  a  Belgian  painter,  and  had  the  words 
"  V.  N.  Antwerpen,  1585,"  inscribed  in 
its  left-hand  corner. 

Hitherto,  Jessel,  eying  it  carelessly, 
had  only  thought  that  its  sombre 
colouring,  and  a  certain  smoothness  in 
the  painting  made  an  excellent  foil  to  the 
strong  colours  and  bold  brushwork  of  the 
Frans  Hals  near  by.  Now,  as  he  studied 
it  attentively,  he  was  surprised  at  his  own 
want  of  perception.  It  had  sufTered 
somewhat  from  age  and  rough  handling, 
but  M.  Chaudet,  he  thought,  had  had  his 
wits  about  him  when  he  bought  it, 
probably  for  a  quarter  of  its  value.  He 
wondered  whether  the  artist  had  been  in 
reality  a  Belgian,  for  in  painting  and 
treatment  he  fancied  it  resembled  the 
portraits  of  Bronzino  rather  than  those  of 
any  Belgian  master  with   whom   he  ' 


ited. 


It  represented  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
wearing  elaborately  chased  armour,  and 
standing  by  a  table  on  which  his  helmet 
and  gauntlets  were  just  distinguishable. 
Dark,  sallow,   and  close   shaven    except 
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.  for  a  small  moustache,  he  had  an  appear- 
ance both  striking  and  peculiar.  His 
head  was  broad  and  rather  flat,  his  black 
hair  was  cropped  close  above  a  low  wide 
forehead,  his  thin  lips  showed  dark  red 
under  his  moustache  retrousse^  and  the 
curious  yellow  colour  of  his  long  shaped 
eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  coal  black 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  It  was  a  hand- 
some face  oh  the  whole,  clear-cut  and 
aquiline  in  feature,  but  it  wore  a  slight 
scowl,  and  its  expression  was  scornful 
and  saturnine.  **  He*s  no  Belgian,  of 
course,"  Jessel  reflected  ;  **  he's  some  cut- 
throat Spanish  don,  who  was  harrying 
the  Netherlands,  and  I  don't  much  envy 
the  heretics  who  came  under  his  claws. 
He's  an  ill-looking  brute,  but  what  women 
call  'interesting.*" 

This  last  reflection  was  prompted  by 
the  recollection  that  his  lady  friend  had 
pointed  the  picture  out  to  him,  saying  : 
'•  Now^  that  is  what  I  call  an  interesting 
portrait,  I  like  it  much  better  than  the 
fat  man."  (The  **  fat  man"  being  the 
Frans  Hals,  whose  merits  he  had  been 
detailing  to  her.)  Her  views  were 
evidently  shared  by  the  girl  beside  him, 
to  whom  the  portrait  was  so  interesting 
that  it  made  her  oblivious  of  everything 
else,  including  the  fact  that  he  was  eying 
her  sidelong.  She  sat  with  her  head  a 
little  thrown  back,  in  a  position  which 
enabled  her  eyes  to  rest  upon  the 
portrait ;  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
forgotten  his  presence,  if  indeed  she 
had  ever  observed  it,  and  this  being  the 
case  he  no  longer  refrained  from  looking 
at  her. 

He  did  not  meet  with  one  of  those  dis- 
appointments so  common  in  the  experience 
of  all  short-sighted  people.  The  girl  was 
very  pretty,  and  her  fresh,  simple,  English 
beauty,  struck  him  all  the  more  forcibly, 
because  he  mentally  contrasted  her  with 
several  French  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
all  of  whom,  whether  plain  or  handsome, 
betrayed  in  every  detail  of  smile,  look, 
and  manner,  a  continual  desire  to  please 
and  a  proud  consciousness  of  pleasing. 
These  ladies  would  have  picked  a  dozen 
holes  in  her,  pointing  out  to  him  that  her 
nose,  though  small,  was  too  blunt,  her 
mouth  too  large,  her  eyes  wanting  in 
vivacity,  &c.  Jessel,  unassisted,  only 
noticed  her  curly  light  brown  hair,  her 
^''K®  &rey  eyes — genuinely  grey  without 
a  touch  of  blue  in-  them — her  faint  pink 
colour,  her  smooth  clear  skin,  and  the 
singularly  sweet  expression  of  a  mouth 
which  made    him  long  to  see  her  smile. 


Was  she  married  or  single  ?  The 
latter,  he  decided.  English  or  American  ? 
"That  complexion,"  he  thought,  **is 
English."  Could  she  be  an  English  art 
student  ?  She  did  not  look  like  one,  but 
if  she  was  merely  residing  or  staying  with 
friends  in  Paris,  she  would  not  be  likely 
to  come  to  a  picture  gallery  alone. 
Leaning  back  comfortably  against  the 
settee  he  continued  to  speculate  in  this 
way,  wondering  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  discover  the  young 
lady's  name  or  even  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 

Even  a  young  lady  who  is  absorbed  in 
admiring  a  picture  cannot  long  remain 
unaware  that  she  has  excited  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  a  young  man  sitting  a  yard 
and  a  half  away  from  her,  and  there  came 
a  moment  when  the  girl  suddenly  looked 
round  and  caught  Jessel  in  the  act  of 
staring  at  her.  He  at  once  averted  his 
eyes  and  flxed  them  on  the  portrait.  As 
he  did  so  he  saw  a  positive  sneer  on  the 
young  Spaniard's  sardonic  countenance, 
(somehow  it  had  not  struck  him  till  then), 
and  henceforward  felt  a  personal  dislike 
to  him.  Presently  the  rustle  of  a  skirt 
told  him  that  his  neighbour  was  rising  to 
go  away. 

She  left  the  gallery  and  he  followed  her 

at  a  respectful  distance.    His  phaeton  was 

waiting  for  him  outside,  and  he  stopped  to 

tell  his  groom  to  drive  slowly  after  him 

and  pick  him  up  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare, — 

thus  the  object  of  his  interest  had  a  long 

start.     He  followed  her  down  the  narrow 

sloping  pavement,  admiring  her  graceful 

walk  and  slender  upright  flgure.    But  this 

privilege  was  not  allowed  him  long.     At 

the  bottom    of  the    street    she   hailed  a 

^2issvciig fiacre  and  drove  away,  leaving  him 

to    regret    that    he   had   not   been   near 

enough  to  hear  the  address  she  gave  the 

cocker. 

«  «  «  *  « 

It  is  strange  how  one  face  seen  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly  may  blot  out  all  the 
faces  round  it,  so  depriving  them  of  all 
significance  that  they  blend  together  into 
a  mere  vague  background; 

Such  an  optical  illusion  as  this  Jessel 
experienced,  when,  on  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  he  caught  sight  in  the  row  of 
faces  behind  him  of  the  charming  girlish 
profile,  every  feature  of  which  he  had 
learnt  by  heart  while  ostensibly  studying 
the  picture  numbered  25  in  M.  Chaudet's 
collection.  The  illusion  lasted  till  a  lady 
leaning  forward,  interposed  her  common- 
place outline,  effacing  the  charming  profile 
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and  bringing  him  abruptly  back  to  reality, 
— to  the  hot,  crowded  sale  room  and  the 
voice  of  the  crieur :  ^^Suivons^  Messieurs^ 
suivons^  depechons  nous  !  " 

Jessel  was  sitting  far  back  at  the  end  of 
a  row  and  close  against  the  'wall ;  it  had 
rather  annoyed  him  at  first  that  he  should 
be  so  indifferently  placed,  but  he  recog- 
nised now  that  his  position  had  its  advan- 
tages. He  could  edge  his  chair  round  in 
a  way  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  he  had  a  left-hand  neighbour,  and  his 
right-hand  neighbour,  a  well-known 
picture-dealer  of  his  acquaintance,  was  far 
too  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  picture 
by  Metsu  to  notice  his  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  it.  Besides,  if  he  had  been  sitting 
nearer  the  platform  he  would  probably 
never  have  noticed  her  at  all,  or  he  might 
have  been  so  situated  that  looking  back 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question  ;  in 
fact,  if  that  other  odious  woman  would 
only  lean  back  his  position  would  be  an 
admirable  one. 

He  stopped  anathematising  the  other 
woman  a  moment  later,  for  he  realised  that 
her  thin  refined  features  with  their  slight- 
ly bored  expression  were  unmistakably 
familiar  to  him.  **  I  have  seen  her 
before,  I  believe  I  know  her  ;  but  who  is 
she,  and  where  did  I  meet  her?  " 

A  slight  effort  of  memory  gave  him  the 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  lady  was 
a  Mrs.  Sellon,  American,  wealthy,  and  of 
artistic  tastes,  whom  he  had  met  once  or 
twice  at  his  mother's  house  two  years 
before.  Jessel  had  often  been  told  by  his 
friends  that  he  was  an  exceptionally  lucky 
fellow.  It  occurred  to  him  just  then  that 
his  friends  might  be  right ;  for  was  it  not 
really  an  exceptional  piece  of  good  luck 
that  she  should  have  come  here  in  the 
company  of  some  one  he  knew  ? 

Jessel  promptly  decided  on  a  course  of 
action  to  be  carried  out  when  the  sale 
came  to  an  end.  Directly  that  moment 
arrived  he  would  join  Mrs.  Sellon,  greet 
her  with  friendly  warmth  and  conduct  her 
to  her  carriage.  Even  if  he  did  not  then 
and  there  obtain  the  introduction  he  want- 
ed, at  least  Mrs.  Sellon  would  ask  him  to 
call  on  her,  and  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  the  same.  Having  settled  all  this  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
content  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  charming  profile  and  the  yet  more 
charming  full  face  which  he  sometimes 
caught  when  their  owner  turned  her 
graceful  head  and  talked  to  her  com- 
panion. 

Several  small  signs   showed  him  that 


she  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, not  the  brilliant  flush  on  her  cheeks, 
(which  might  come  from  the  heat  of  the 
room)  nor  her  expression  only, — he  detected 
it  in  her  constant  changes  of  position,  in 
the  restless  movements  of  her  hands  and 
the  aimless  way  in  which  she  kept  turning 
the  leaves  of  her  catalogue.  A  casual 
observer  might  have  supposed  her  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  what  was  taking  place, 
or  moved  by  an  instinctive  sympathy  with 
the  interest  of  those  about  her.  The 
great  events  of  the  sale  were  yet  to  come, 
but  every  picture  was  eagerly  bid  for,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  charged 
with  an  excitement  which  would  naturally 
have  its  influence  on  a  woman's  sensitive 
nature.  But  Jessel  suspected  that  her 
agitation  was  partly  due  to  some  private 
and  personal  cause. 

Whenever  the  bidding  was  about  to 
commence  afresh,  she  watched  the  men 
round  the  auctioneer's  desk  with  eager 
eyes,  and  each  time  a  picture  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  expert  into  those  of  the 
commissionaires  who  held  it  up  before  the 
public,  a  blank  look  of  disappointment 
crossed  her  face. 

There  came  a  moment  when  Jessel 
found  the  clue  to  these  alternations  of 
expression.  The  girl  was  leaning  forward, 
her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  shining,  and 
before  the  expert  uttered  the  words, 
loudly  repeated  by  the  crieur  and 
auctioneer  :  **  We  are  selling  No.  25  of  the 
catalogue,''  he  had  discerned  what  it  was 
she  was  gazing  at  with  such  rapt  eager- 
ness. His  own  eyes  turned  instinctively 
to  the  portrait  now  being  held  up  to 
inspection.  Seen  at  this  distance  it  did 
not  show  to  advantage,  yet  the  face  with 
its  pallid  flesh  tints  stood  out  distinct  aDd 
life-like    against   the    dark    background. 

'*  Portrait  by  an  unknown  Belgian 
painter  !  "  said  the  expert.  **  We  ask  ten 
thousand  francs." 

Jessel  looked  round  at  the  girl.  As  he 
did  so  she  leant  back  hastily.  The  colour 
had  faded  from  her  cheeks  and  her  lips 
were  trembling.  This  time  it  was  easy 
enough  to  guess  the  reason  of  her  emotion. 
She  had  come  there,  poor  little  thing, 
believing  that  she  might  be  able  to  buy 
the  picture  for  which  she  had  so  great  a 
fancy,  quite  ignorant  of  the  price  it  was 
likely  to  fetch,  and  now  the  words,  **  ten 
thousand  francs  "  had  rudely  dispelled  her 
illusion.  She  put  up  "her  hand  to  her  veil 
with  a  furtive,  hurried  movement  ;  he  was 
certain  that  tears  were  gathering  under 
her  lowered  eyelids. 
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Jessel  was  considered  by  those  who 
knew  him  a  cool  and  rather  cautious 
person,  not  hasty,  certainly,  in  speech  or 
action  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  rather  more 
liable  than  most  men  to  be  carried  away 
by  some  sudden  violent  impulse.  Such  an 
impulse  came  upon  him  now  ;  he  paused 
and  considered  it  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  turning  to  the  man  next  him  whispered 
emphatically  in  his  ear.  M.  Berthelot, 
the  gentleman  thus  addressed,  listened 
with  attention  and  slightly  raised  eye- 
brows. 

The  bidding  had  begun  but  rather  lan- 
guished so  far  and  had  not  reached  a 
higher  figure  than  four  thousand  five 
hundred  francs.  *  *  Four  thousand  seven 
hundred  !  "  This  came  from  a  fat,  red- 
haired  Hebrew  gentleman  in  the  row 
behind  Jessel.  M.  Berthelot  straightened 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  crieur  were  instantly  fixed  on  him  : 
**  On  demande  d  voir,  ^ett  id  h  ma  gauche  /'* 

**  Five  thousand,"  said  M.  Berthelot. 

Up  and  down  the  crieur  walked  watch- 
ing the  crowd,  his  clear,  resonant  accents 
now  imperious,  now  appealing.  It  became 
evident  before  long  that  the  bid  lay 
between  M.  Berthelot  and  the  red-haired 
gentleman  already  mentioned,  and  at 
moments  Jessel's  feelings  towards  the 
latter  were  absurdly  murderous.  The 
bidding  had  run  up  to  ten  thousand  seven 
hundred  francs,  and  M.  Berthelot  gave 
his  next  neighbour  a  quick  side-long  inter- 
rogative glance.  Jessel  nodded  imper- 
ceptibly. **  Eleven  thousand  !  "  said  M. 
Berthelot,  and  the  bidding  went  on  afresh. 
At  last  the  object  of  Jessel's  temporary 
hatred  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  the 
words  the  young  man  was  so  eagerly 
waiting  for  rang  out  over  the  hushed 
crowd. 

*  *  Cest  hien  vu,  .  .  onne  dit  rien  f  Adjuge 
\2yOOO  francsJ*^ 

The  auctioneer's  hammer  fell  with  a 
sharp  tap  and  the  portrait  of  an  unknown 
gentleman  by  an  unknown  painter  was 
knocked  down  to  M.  Berthelot  at  twelve 
thousand  francs. 

Every  one  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  at  this 
juncture,  and,  except  M.  Berthelot,  no  one 
knew  that  Jessel's  sigh  was  more  heart- 
felt than  any  one  else's. 

What  happened  after  this  incident — 
trifling  and  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public — was  over,  how  the  noble  Rem- 
brandt fetched  106,500  francs,  and  the 
Frans  Hals  46,500 — these  things  were 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  and  have  since 
become  ancient  history.     To  most  people 


the  excitement  of  the  afternoon  culmin- 
ated when  the  Meissonier  was  knocked 
down  to  a  renowned  collector  at  177,000 
francs ;  but  to  Jessel  the  most  exciting 
moment  of  the  afternoon  came  later, 
when  the  sale  had  ended  and  the  assembled 
company  was  streaming  out.  He  had 
been  delayed  by  a  necessary  conversation 
with  M.  Berthelot,  and,  in  consequence, 
Mrs.  Sellon  and  her  companion  had  left 
their  seats  before  he  could  leave  his.  Lt 
was  difficult  to  push  through  this  deliber- 
ate, well-bred  crowd,  slowly  moving  to- 
wards the  door,  but  by  dint  of  gentle 
pressure,  and  an  occasional  apology,  he 
managed  to  diminish  the  distance  between 
him  and  a  small  well-set  head  in  a  close 
black  toque,  of  which  he  caught  sight 
from  time  to  time.  He  had  just  edged  his 
way  past  a  stout  Frenchman,  when  look- 
ing down  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
he  was  almost  at  Mrs.  Sellon's  elbow. 
She  was  a  small  woman  and  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  overlooking  her. 

As  soon  as  she  realised  who  he  was, — 
she  did  not  recognise  him  for  a  moment — 
Mrs.  Sellon's  manner  was  cordial  though 
rather  absent. 

**  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  get  out  ?  " 
she  asked.  **  1  have  not  much  hopes  of  it, 
and  I  have  been  separated  from  my  friend, 
and  I  can't  see  her  anywhere." 

**  Is  she  any  one  I  know  ?  "  asked  Jessel, 
raising  his  chin  and  looking  over  the  heads 
of  the  Frenchmen  in  front  of  him. 

**No,  you  don't  know  her.  She's  an 
English  girl.  Tell  me,  why  did  your 
mother  leave  Paris  so  early  this  year  ?  '* 

**Will  you  be  staying  here  long?" 
inquired  Jessel,  after  answering  this  ques- 
tion. **  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  come 
and  call  on  you  ?  " 

'^  I  should  have  been  delighted,  but  un- 
fortunately I  start  to-morrow.  I'm  only 
here  for  a  week  on  my  way  to  Florence." 

Here  it  struck  Jessel  forcibly  that  he 
was  not  such  a  lucky  fellow  after  all. 

When  they  passed  out  into  the  hall 
Mrs.  Sellon  uttered  a  pleased  exclamation. 
**  Ah  !  there  is  Miss  Clare  !  " 

**  Praise  be  for  small  mercies  !  "  thought 
Jessel.     **  Miss  Clare,  Miss  Clare  !  " 

The  girl  whose  name  he  was  mentally 
repeating  had  turned  half  round  and  was 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  people  issuing 
from  the  room  ;  seeing  her  friend  she 
smiled,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  her, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  do  in  the  crowd, 
moved  on  towards  the  door  leading  into 
the  street. 

**  I  shall  find  her  outside,"   said  Mrs. 
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Sellon  ;  and  her  mind  being  at  rest,  she 
began  talking  with  great  animation  about 
the  pictures  and  the  prices  they  had 
fetched. 

Jessel  listened,  chafing  inwardly.  He 
could  not  interrupt  her,  and  saw  with 
regret  that  she  had  so  much  to  say  on 
this  subject,  that  it  would  probably  last 
until  she  reached  her  carriage. 

Outside,  the  shady  street  was  deli- 
ciously  cool,  after  the  close  hot  saleroom. 
Miss  Clare  was  standing  on  the  steps  in- 
haling the  fresh  air  with  evident  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Sellon  only  paused  long  enough  in  her 
eloquence  to  say  :  "  There  you  are,  come 
along,  my  diear ! "  and  then  went  on  dis- 
coursing on  the  beauties  of  Dutch  art, 
while  her  friend  walked  silent  beside  her. 

Fate  had  granted  Jessel  one  small  mor- 
sel of  satisfaction  as  an  offset  to  the 
frustration  of  his  hopes.  When  she 
joined  them.  Miss  Clare  had  looked  at 
him,  their  eyes  had  met  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  had  averted  hers  with  a  slightly 
self-conscious  expression  and  the  suspicion 
of  a  smile  on  her  lips.  He  had  fancied 
too  that  her  colour  deepened. 

A  neat  hired  victoria  was  waiting  for 
the  two  ladies  a  little  way  down  the  street. 
Jessel  accompanied  them  so  far,  and  Mrs. 
Sellon,  still  talking  volubly,  forgot  to  give 
any  direction  to  the  cocker, 

**  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  to?" 
Jessel  asked  standing  bare-headed  at  the 
door. 

**To  the  Hotel  Windsor,  .  .  .  no,  I 
forgot,  I  am  going  to  drive  Miss  Clare 
back  first.  Num^ro  35,  Rue  de  Ratisbon. 
Thank  you.     Good-bye." 

She  leant  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
him  and  spoilt  his  last  glimpse  of  Miss 

Clare. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Do  you  know  the  Rue  de  Ratisbon  ? 
It  is  a  wide  quiet  street  of  straight-fronted 
white  houses  (opening  at  one  end  into  the 
Avenue  du  Trocad^ro),  in  which  there  is 
no  press  of  traflic  and  a  single  vehicle 
driven  by  a  Parisian  Jehu  makes  some 
noise  and  attracts  some  attention. 

On  the  morning  after  the  sale  at  the 
Galerie  Wedelmeyer,  a  juicre  containing 
a  commissiorCaire  and  a  large  wooden 
case,  drove  up  to  No.  35  Rue  de  Ratis- 
bon, and  the  commissionaire  descending 
lifted  out  the  wooden  case  and  disappeared 
with  it  into  the  house,  the  front  door 
of  which  stood  hospitably  open. 

On  the  landing  of  the  third  story 
^    met    a   young    lady,    and    took    the 

nortunity     of     inquiring     whether     a 


Mile.  Clare  lived  there  and  on  what 
elage  ? 

**  I  am  Mile.  Clare,"  said  the  young 
lady  astonished. 

*^  Bien,  mademoiselle,  this  package  is 
for  you.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  where  I 
shall  place  it  ?  " 

*^  Bring  it  in  here,  please,"  said  Miss 
Clare,  who  had  examined  the  address  and 
convinced  herself  that  what  appeared  to 
be  a  picture  case  did  in  fact  bear  her  name 
and  address. 

She  opened  a  door  and  the  commission' 
aire  deposited  his  load  in  t!ie  passage 
just  inside  it,  and  then  while  Miss  Clare 
ran     to     fetch   a     chisel     he     hurriedly 

departed. 

♦  »  «  *  * 

A  gleam  of  vivid  afternoon  sunshine 
rested  on  the  Rue  de  Ratisbon.  A  gusty 
wind,  forerunner  of  a  coming  storm, 
whirled  the  dust  along  the  pavement  and 
into  Jessel's  face  as  he  turned  into  the 
street.  He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
fixing  his  eyeglass  looked  about  him  with 
a  smile,  after  which  he  walked  on,  still 
smiling.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the 
irregular  numbers,  but  No.  35  was 
some  way  off,  close  to  where  the  long  line 
of  tall  white  houses  was  broken  by  the 
green  tree  tops  of  the  avenue. 

There  are  few  things  pleasanter  than  to 
believe  that  luck  is  on  your  side,  that  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  adverse  will  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  your  advantage  ;  that 
kind  fortune  is  ready  to  drop  what  you 
most  wish  for  into  your  mouth  ;  and  Jessel 
believed  all  this  as  he  walked  down  the 
wide  sunlit  pavement. 

On  coming  back  from  his  morning  ride 
he  had  found  a  letter  from  an  American 
cousin  of  his,  asking  whether  he  could  tell 
him  of  a  comfortable  pension  in  which  the 
writer  and  his  sister  might  spend  a  few 
weeks  without  being  ruined.  At  first  the 
question  conveyed  nothing  particular  to 
Jessel's  mind  ;  he  did  not  know  of  any 
such  pension, — then  he  realised  suddenly 
that  he  was  really  a  lucky  fellow. 

There  was  a  pension  at  No.  35  Rue 
de  Ratisbon,  kept  by  a  most  respectable 
widow  lady,  and  Miss  Clare  was  one  of 
the  pensionnaires.  He  would  go  there 
that  very  afternoon  and  make  inquiries, 
which  would  of  course  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  since  a  pension  which  satisfied 
Miss  Clare  must  of  course  be  good  enough 
for   his   cousins. 

He  was  amused  and  a  little  annoyed  at 
the  excitement  which  took  possession  of 
him  when  he  reached  the  open  door  of  No. 
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35, — the  oppression  of  the  coming"  storm, 
he  thougfht,  must  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  Great  thunder  clouds  hurrying 
up  from  the  west  had  just  snuffed 
out  the  sunshine,  and  inside  the  stone- 
paved  hall  seemed  almost  dark.  There  is 
no  concierge  in  a  house  of  this  size,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  mount  the  stairs. 
The  pension ;  he  knew  (he  had  acquired 
much  knowledge  in  the  last  few  hours) 
was  located  in  the  third  and  fourth 
stories. 

A  servant  maid  came  out  of  the  troisihne^ 
saw  him  coming  up  and  waited  for  him. 
*' Madame  Dervaux  is  up  stairs,"  she 
answered  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  after  that 
lady;  **  she  is  engaged  at  this  moment, 
but  she  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes  if 
monsieur  will  walk  in  and  wait.  The  first 
door  on  the  left,  monsieur,"  holding  open 
the  door  to  let  him  pass,  and  instead  of 
following  him  through  it  shutting  it 
behind  him. 

He  walked  down  a  dimly  -  lighted 
passage,  his  heart  beating  rather  fast. 
The  first  door  on  the  left  stood  ajar  and 
he  pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  A  lurid 
stormy  g-lare  streamed  in  through  the 
windows  opposite,  a  strange  effect  of  light 
which  confused  and  dazzled  him.  At  first 
he  thoug'ht  the  room  was  empty.  It  was 
a  double  room,  divided  by  a  wide  curtained 
doorway.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
back,  and  turning  his  head,  he  looked 
into  the  inner  room. 

What  he  saw  made  his  heart  stand 
still. 

A  portrait,  the  portrait  of  an  unknown 
gentleman,  his  anonymous  gift  to  the  girl 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  stood  on  a  chair, 
propped  ag'ainst  the  back  of  it,  so  placed 
that  the  light  fell  almost  full  upon  it ; 
before  it  knelt  the  girl,  her  arms  stretched 
across  the  seat  of  the  chair  and  her  hidden 
face  resting  upon  them.  The  pale  face  of 
the  portrait  looked  out  over  her  fair  bowed 
head,  and  scorned  it.  Behind  her  (Jessel 
guessed  rather  than  saw)  a  man  was 
standing. 

In  the  intense  silence  a  curtain  rustled, 
stirred  by  the  air  from  the  open  window  ; 
and  from  the  kneeling  figure  there  came 
a  smothered  sob.  The  man  standing 
behind  her  made  a  stealthy  step  forward. 
The  room  had  grown  suddenly  darker. 
The  man's  face  was  in  shadow  and  Jessel 
could  not  see  it  clearly,  yet  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  broad  dark  head  and  sharply 
cut  profile  a  strange  feeling  came  upon 
him,  a  nightmare-like  suspense  which 
held  him  spellbound.      Suddenly  the  girl 


raised  herself  and  knelt  upright,  gazing  at 
the  portrait.  Never  did  worshipper  raise 
to  an  idol  a  face  more  full  of  exaltation, 
entreaty  and  despair.  She  stretched  out 
her  arms  with  a  passionate  imploring 
gesture:  **  I  love  you!"  she  said.  **  I 
love  you  ! " 

Before  her  lips  closed  the  man  bent 
down  and  said  one  word  softly : 
**  Darling!" 

For  an  instant  she  knelt  on  quite 
motionless,  but  when  he  touched  her  and 
stooping  lifted  her  to  her  feet  she  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  terror  and  rapture.  A  gleam 
of  lightning  quivered  across  the  room, 
and  in  that  livid  light  Jessel  saw  what  he 
will  remember  till  he  dies,  her  white 
unconscious  face  and  the  face  of  the  man 
on  whose  shoulder  it  rested.  His  face 
was  the  face  of  the  portrait,  line  for  line, 
feature  for  feature,  it  repeated  them  every 
one,  only  the  man  looked  down  at  the 
girl  in  his  arms  as  the  Spaniard  might 
once  have  looked  upon  the  woman  he 
loved. 

Jessel  went  out  softly  and  closed  the 
door. 

Over  the  carved  oak  side-board  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trevaila's  handsomely  furnished 
dining-room  there  hangs  a  portrait  which 
excites  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
guests  who  sit  at  their  dinner-table.  It 
represents  the  half-length  figure  of  a 
young  man  wearing  a  much  chased  steel 
corslet,  and  those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time  are  almost  startled  by  the  resem- 
blance between  this  sixteenth  century 
soldier. and  their  host.  Then  they  con- 
gratulate the  latter  upon  being  the  happy 
owner  of  such  a  delightful  family  portrait. 

Sometimes,  even  now,  Mrs.  Trevaila 
apostrophises  the  portrait,  saying  :  **  Ah, 
if  you  would  only  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
me  and  who  sent  you ! "  But  the 
scornful  lips  of  the  unknown  keep  Jessel's 
secret. 

Jessel  still  considers  Paris  the  most 
charming  city  in  the  world,  though  he  has 
just  returned  from  paying  a  long  visit  to 
his  relations  in  the  United  States. 
Madame  la  Marquise,  his  mother,  rather 
hoped  that  he  would  have  brought  back  a 
wife,  but  she  was  disappointed.  Jessel  is 
not  anxious  to  marry.  He  believes  that 
he  has  passed  d,  cote  du  bonheur^  that  he 
found  in  a  fair-faced  grey-eyed  English 
girl  the  ideal  woman— and  lost  her;  and 
no  woman  has  as  yet  been  able  to  convince 
him  of  the  contrary. 


UOUKTAISS. 


WINTER   ON   THE    CATSKILLS. 

Illustrated  by  HARRY  ALLCHIN. 


NO  one  who  lias  made  a  voyage  up 
the  Hudson  can  forget  the  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  situated  about  140  miles 
from  New  York,  Every  change  of 
season,  every  change  of  weather, 
indeed  every  hour  of  the 
day,  produces  some 
alteration  in  the  magical 
hues  and  shapes  of  these 
wonderful  hills.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune 
often  to  visit  this  fairj-- 
iandwhenthethermometer 
atood  at  zero,  and  many 
a  day  have  1  roamed  on 
their  enchanting  hillsides. 
A  strange  wild  charm  is 
produced  by  the  intense 
cold  and  utter  stillness 
and  universal  briliiant 
whiteness  of  midwinter 
in  the  Hudson,  and  very 
beautiful  indeed  are  the 
trees  and  flowers  in  thetr 
spangled  robes  of  silvery 
snow,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  the  dark  hem- 
lock which  the  sun  has  insisted  on 
keeping  green,  and  masses  of  russet 
and  copper-red  oak-leaves  to  which  the 
tall  slim  silver-birches  form  a  pleasing 
contrast.  Beautiful,  too,  are  the  water- 
''alls  frozen  into  pillars  of  ice.     The  upper 


fall  during  my  last  visit  looked  like  a 
massive  column  of  fretted  snow,  towering 
180  feet  from  the  basin  to  the  shelving 
roof  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  along  the 
edge  of  which  hung  suspended  in  mid-air 


UPPER   FALU 


a  huge  fringed  curtain  of  ice  resplendent 
with  a  thousand  varied  hues  of  colour, 
violet  and  emerald  predominating,  while 
a  soft  musical  dropping  and  bubbling  of 
water  bore  evidence  to  the  life-current  ever 
flowing  through  the  frozen  cascades,  from 
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scape,  and  sending;  good  or  bad 
hunting  seasons.  They  were 
ruled  by  an  old  squaw  iipirit, 
said  to  be  their  mother.  She 
dwelt  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Catskills,  and  had  charge 
of  the  doors  of  day  and  night 
to  open  and  shut  them  4!  the 
proper  hour.  She  hungf  up 
the  new  moons  in  the  skies 
and  cut  up  the  old  ones  into 
stars.  In  times  of  drought,  if 
properly  propitiated,  she  would 
spin  light  summer  clouds  out 
of  cobwebs  and  morning  dew, 
and  send  them  off  from  the 
crest  of  the  mountains,  flake 
after  flake,  like  flakes  of 
carded  cotton,  to  float  in  the 
air ;  until,  dissolved  by  the 
heat  of   the    sun,    they   would 
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the  lakes  high  up  in  the  mountains  into  the 
Hudson. 

Standing  in  the  gallery,  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock  beneath  the  flrst  leap  of  the 
CatskitI,  the  rows  of  pointed  icicles 
have  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  portcullis  of 
crystal  about  to  close  the 
entrance  to  the  centra! 
r^ons  of  the  earth. 

Washington  Irving  de- 
clares that  the  Catskill 
Mountains  had  the  most 
witching  effect  on  his 
boyish  imagination,  and 
in  the  postscript  to  the 
immortal  legend  of  the 
Sleeping  Dutchman,  he 
tells  us  that  they  have 
always  been  a  region  full 
of  fable.  The  Indians 
considered  them  the 
abodes  of  spirits  who 
influenced  the  weather, 
spreading  sunshine  or 
clouds     over     the     land- 


:pleased,  ho' 
brew  up  clouds  black  as  ink, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  them 
like  a  bottle-bellied  spider  in  its 
web ;  and  when  these  clouds 
broke,  woe  betide  the  valleys  ! 

In  olden  times,  according 
to  Indian  traditions,  a  kind  of 
spirit  haunted  the  wildest  re- 
cesses of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, and  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
wreaking  all  kinds  of  evils  and  vexations 
upon  the  red  men.  Sometimes  it  would 
assume  the  form  of  a  bear,  a  panther,  or  a 
deer,  lead  the  bewildered  hunter  a  weary 
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chase  through  tangled  forests  and  among 
ragged  rocks,  and  finally  leave  him 
stranded  on  the  brink  of  a  beetling 
precipice  or  raging  torrent.  The  favourite 
abode  of  this  spirit  is  still  shown  to 
strangers.  It  is  a  great  rock  or  cliff  on 
the  loneliest  part  of  the  mountains,  and, 
from  the  flowery  vines  which  clamber 
about  it,  and  the  wild  flowers  which 
abound  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Garden  Rock,  Near 
the  foot  of  it  is  a  small  lake,  the  haunt  of 
the  solitary  bittern,  with  water  snakes 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  leaves  of  the 
pond-lilies  which  lie  on  the  surface.  This 
place  was  held  in  great  awe  by  the  Indians, 
insomuch  that  the  boldest  hunter  would 
not  pursue  his  game  within  its  precincts. 
Once,  however,  a  hunter  who  had 
lost  his  way  penetrated  to  the  Garden 
Rock,  where  he  beheld  a  number  of 
gourds  placed  in  the  crotches  of  trees. 
One  of  these  he  seized  and  made  off  with 
it,  but  in  the  hurry  of  his  retreat  he  let  it 
fall  among  the  rocks,  when  a  great  stream 
gushed  forth,  which  washed  him  away 
and  swept  him  down  precipices,  where  he 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  stream 
made  its  way  to  the  Hudson  and  continues 
lo  flow  to  the  present  day  ;  being  the 
identical  stream  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kaaters-Kill. 


Many  other  legends  could  withoutdoubt 


be  gleaned  from  the  Indian  traditions,  but 
space  does  not  allow  of  repeating  theni. 
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HERBERT  JENNER  (NOW  JENNER-FUST), 
Bv  PHILIP  NORMAN, 


Fthe  small  band  of  vet- 
eran cricketers  who 
recollect  the  days  when 
round-arm  bowling 
was  still  a  lawless  in- 
novation ,  H  erbert  Jen- 
ner-Fust  is  perhaps 
the  oldest,  and  un- 
questionably the  most 
distinguished.  Herbert  Jenner  (as  he  was 
then  called)  first  appeared  at  Lord's  in 
1822,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven 
was  elected  President  of  the  Maryiebone 
Club  ;  he  retired  from  first-class  cricket 
twelve  years  before  W.  G.  Grace  was  born. 
He    was    a    splendid    wicket-keeper, 


although  his  style  differed  widely  from 
that  which  suits  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  present  day.  Sixty  years  ago, 
when  grounds  were  ill-kept  and  fast 
bowlers  at  times  rather  erratic,  a  long 
stop  was  indispensable.  Jenner  would 
have  laughed  at  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Badminton  Cricket  (p.  255),  that  a 
wicket-keeper  is  "  never  to  move  the  feet 
till  the  ball  has  passed  him  or  is  in  his 
hands,  or  has  been  hit  by  the  batsman." 
He  generally  stood  half  a  yard  further  back 
than  is  now  the  custom,  but  shifted  his 
ground  like  lightning  if  occasion  arose. 
Felix,  writing  of  a  stroke  now  obsolete, 
thus  refers  to  him  : — "  All  who  had  the 
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pleasure  (though  often  to  their  cost)  to  ' 
witness  the  wonderful  activity  and  judg- 
ment of  Herbert  Jenner,  Esq.,*  acknow- 
ledge his  superiority  over  all  and  any,  how- 
ever competent ;  and  not  amongst  the  least 
of  his  feats  was  that  in  which  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  chance  of  the  draw."  The 
Rev.  J.  Pycroft  speaks  of  the  marvellous 
quantity  of  ground  he  could  cover,  "  serv- 
ing as  a  near  point,  leg,  and  slip,  as  well 
as  wicket-keeper."  .^nd  Mr,  Denison, 
writing  in  1846,  considers  that  he  had  an 
advantage  over  Box  "  by  his  astonishing 
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facility  in  bringing  his  left  hand  into  play, 
and  taking  and  covering  leg  balls." 
Often  I  have  seen  him,  when  long  past  fifty, 
keeping  wicket  without  pads  or  padded 
gloves,  for  he  never  used  them,  and 
though  when  the  bowling  was  fast  he 
saved  his  hands  somewhat,  he  seldom 
missed  a  chance. 

Jenner  was  very  often  successful  with  his 
bowling  ;  it  was  underhand,  and  broke  a 
good  deal,  the  ball  being  delivered  with  the 
elbow  close  to  the  side.  He  was  also  a 
first-rate  bat.  He  had  already  been  two 
years  in  the  Cambridge  eleven  when,  in 
1827,  he  played  as  captain  in  the  first 
match  against  the  sister  University.  On 
this  occasion  he  made  forty-five  runs  and 
bowled  five  wickets,  among  them  that  of 
Charles  Wordsworth,  now  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's.  Curiously  enough  the  bishop 
bad  bowled  Jenner  both  times  when  they 


were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  matches  of  1822  and  1S23. 
At  the  Jubilee  dinner  their  names  were 
thus  coupled  together : 

"  Fifty  years  have  spied  since  first. 

Keen  to  win  their  laurel, 
Oxford  round  a  Wordsworth  clustered, 
Cambridge  under  Jenner  mustered, 

Met  in  friendly  quarrel." 

On  June  25,    1827,  he  was  one  of  ihe 

seventeen    gentlemen    who    defeated    the 

players,  and  from  that  time  till  he  retired  no 

gentleman  team  was  complete  without 

him. 

In  his  younger  days  he  lived 
with  his  father,  the  eminent  judge,  at 
Chislehurst,  and  here  between  1830  and 
1838  annual  matches  were  played, 
under  the  titles  of  Kent  v.  England, 
Gentlemen  of  Kent  v.  M.C.C.  with 
given  men,  or  West  Kent  v.  M.CC, 
in  which,  thanks  chiefly  to  his  skill 
and  energy,  the  local  side  only  once 
came  o(F  second  best. 

In  1835  he  married,  and  soon  after- 
wards, on  account  of  his  practice  at  the 
bar  of  Doctors'  Commons,  he  ceased  to 
play  at  Lords,  but  for  many  years  he 
reigned  supreme  in  one-day  matches, 
excelling  all  whom  I  have  known  in  the 
difficult  post  of  captain.  In  1864  he 
gave  up  cricket  and  left  Kent  to  live  on 
an  estate  in  Gloucestershire  which  his 
father  had  inherited  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Fust,  whose  name  he 
added  to  his  own  ;  but  was  persuaded 
to  play  once  more,  in  1880,  for  his  parish 
of  Hill  against  Rockhampton.  The  bat 
he  used  on  this  memorable  occasion  had 
been  made  in  1829,  and  presented  to  him 
in  1831  by  Benjamin  Aislabie,  secretary 
of  the  Marylebone  Club.  Though  sprung 
from  time  immemorial,  it  has  never  been 
spliced,  and  the  thickness  of  the  handle 
is  such  that  it  may  last  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  as  1  should  now  call 
him,  bowled  at  one  end  throughout, 
kept  wicket,  and  managed.  The  only 
thing  he  did  not  do  was  to  run  for  him- 
self, and  from  this  cause  he  was  run  out 
after  making  eleven,  by  a  too  eager 
youth  who  had  volunteered  his  services. 
In  various  ways  he  got  ten  wickets,  be- 
sides running  out  two  :  his  side  won  by 
twenty-one  runs.  Since  then  he  has 
put  up  his  cricketing  things,  but  still 
takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  game, 
and  is  president  of  the  West  Kent  Cricket 
Club,  to  which  he  has  belonged  for  sixty 
five  years. 


PICKWICKIAN   TOPOGRAPHY. 

Bv    CHARLES     DICKENS    THE     YOUNGER. 


With  Illustrations  by  HERBERT  RAILTON. 


THE  ingenious  writer  of  an  article 
on  The  Position  of  Dickens,  which 
was  published  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  one  day  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  de- 
clared, with  a  boldness  surpris- 
ing even  in  a  latter-day  critic, 
that  the  author  of  Pickwick  has 
become  to  a  large  section  of  the 
rising  g'eneration  little  more  than 
a  name,  and  that  "  there  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  or  regret  in  the 
waning  popularity  of  Dickens." 
It  appears,  oddly  enough,  that 
this  waning  of  popularity  began 
a  long  while  ago,  "as  the 
novelty  began  to  wear  off ; " 
that,  "when  he  tried  to  supply  its  place 


by    sentiment    he    was    not    successful, 
and  when  he  strove  to  improve  upon  his 


MARSKALSEA 


-*        "*^ I''  -" ^^ 


COSWELL  STREET. 


nour  by  strained  and  fantastic 
exaggeration  his  failure  was 
still  more  conspicuous ; " 
that  "it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  Pickwicks,  and 
Wellers,  and  Fat  Boys, 
and  Tom  Pinches,  and  Mrs. 
Gamps  ;  the  vein  was  worked 
out  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  in   Dickens's  career;" 

I  and  that,  "though  the  sale 
his  books  continued  to 
Tease,   his  hold  on  public 
taste  was  loosened." 

Why,  if  the  public  ceased 
to  care  for  the  books,  they 
went  on  buying  them,  is  a 
paradox  which  the  critic 
did  not  explain.  That  the 
"  increasing  numbers  "  are 
a  remarkable  fact,  even   to 
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this   d-^y,    was   proved  beyond   the  possi- 
bility  of   doubt    by  the    publication  in  a 


from  the  exposure  of  abuses  which  have 
disappeared  so  long   that  they  are    now 
forgotten.      Debtors'    prisons, 
.■^^SMfe  Yorkshire     schools,     Doctors' 
^^<"'lr»  Commons,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
?^'      eery,   lawyers'  clerks,  Serjeant 
*  \  ^1    Buzfuz,  and  many  other  things 
which  Dickens,   justly    or  un- 
justly,   loved  to  satirise,  have 
been     abolished    or    reformed 
during    the     Quee 


This 


s  far  i 


BACQUET  COURT, 

subsequent  number  of  the  Standard  of  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Frederick  Chapman,  wh  ch 
stated  that  the  sale  of 
Dickens's  books  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  during  1891 
was  four  times  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  1869,  when  the 
author  was  still  living,  and  that 
in  [wo  and  twenty  years  over 
five  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  Pickwick  alone 
were  sold.  And  thesu  figures 
can  only  be  properly  appre- 
ciated when  we  remember  that 
many  of  the  books  are  out  of 
copyright,  and  are  being  exten- 
sively sold  by  other  publishers. 
If  these  books  are  not 
bought  to  be  read  what  are 
they  bought  for  ?  And  if  they 
are  bought  to  be  read,  as  is 
presumably  the  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  "  waning  pop- 
ularity "  of  Dickens  ? 

Where   the    Standard    critic 
thought  he  had  made  a  strong 
point  was  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :    "  It  must  be  remarked,  moreover, 
in  regard  to  Dickens,  that  many  of  his 
books  derive  great  part  of  their  interest 


it  goes,  and  if  the  writer  had 
gone  on  to  express  his  surprise 
that  the  earlier  books  of 
Charles  Dickens — dealing  as 
they  do  with  so  many  scenes, 
places,  and  manners  of  which 
the  present  generation  knows 
nothing — should  still  be  so  ex- 
tensively read  and  so  widely 
popular  as  they  are,  the  remark 
would  have  been  strictly  to  the 
purpose. 

For  it  is  really  amazing  to 
consider  how  many  and  how 
various  the  changes  have  been. 
How  little,  to  take  only  one 
case,  of  the  scenery  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  remains  ;  how,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  London  of 
that  pa  t'cul  t'me  has  been  mprovedoff 
the  face  of  the  ea    h  a  very     ursory   con 


WHITECROSS 


sideration  of  the  topography  of  the  book 
will  amply  show. 
The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debtj 
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except  by  the  side-wind  of 
committal  for  contempt  of 
court,  long  ago  swept  away 
the  sponging  houses  and 
debtors'  prisons  which  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  space  in 
English  Rction  from  the  time 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett 
down  to  quite  recent  years. 
The  Fleet,  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  squalid  lives  thej  led 
under  Mr.  Roker  and  h  s 
comrades,  are  only  knoun 
to  the  readers  of  to-day  by 
the  descriptions  in  Pickui  k 
AndPendennis,  and  few  people 
who  nowadays  pass  do  vn 
Farringdon  Street  have  any 
idea  that  the  ramshackle  old 
prison  stood  very  nearh  on 
thesiteof  theCongregat  onal 
Memorial  Hall  as  late  as, 
1864,  having  survived  ts 
disestablishment  as  a  debt 
ors'  jail  nearly  twenty  years 
The  Marshalsea,  with  which 
Charles  Dickens's  early 
youth  was  so  painfully 
familiar,  and  which  al 
though  it  is  only  just  men 
tioned  in  Pkkwuk,  he  after 
wards  described  fully  in 
David   Copperjicld  and    /  ttU 


>pen  to  iden 
tification.  It 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  prison  in  1849,  and 
appears  to  have  been  almost 
as  d  fficult  to  dispose  of  as 
the  Fleet  itself,  for  a  con- 
s  derable  portion  of  the 
bu  Iding  remained  standing 
as  late  as  1856,  when  Charles 
D  ckens,  then  engaged  on 
L  /tie  Dorrit,  went  to  look 
lor  t.  But,  except  that  it 
stood  somewhere  to  the 
northward  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  the  Borough  High 
Street,  very  little  is  known 
of  tnow.  Whitecross  Street 
pr  son  —  famous  for  Nell 
Gwjnne's  bequest,  through 
her  son  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  of  ;£20  a  year  to 
release  poor  debtors  from 
prison^lived  rather  longer, 
but  went  the  way  of  its  ill- 
omened  companions  many 
years  ago.  The  King's 
Bench  Prison  ceased  to  be 
a  place  for  the  incarceration 
of  debtors  somewhere  about 
i860. 
Only  the  other  day  it  was 
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STAPLE  INN. 

announced  that  one  of  the  ^reat  City  Com- 
panies had  bought  Barnard's  Inn,  with  a 
view  to  pulling;  it  down  and  replacing  the 
old  chambers  by  new  buildings  for  their 
school,  and  when  Barnard's  goes  the  num- 
ber of  the  old  Innsof  Chancery  will  be  very 
small,  and  a  very  conspicuous  Dickens 
landmark  will  be  lost.  Pip  in  Great  Ex. 
futations  described  Barnard's  Inn  as  "a 
melancholy  little  square  that  looked  like  a 
flat  burying-ground,"  and  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  its  trees,  its  sparrows,  and  its 
houses.  Nor  was  Joe  Gargery  polite  to 
Barnard's  when  he  declined  to  believe  that 
any  self-respecting  pig  "  would  fatten 
wholesome,  and  eat  with  a  meller  flavour 
on  him  "  in  so  close  a  place.  But,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  two  long 
courts  of  old-fashioned  and  rather  dreary 
houses  which  constitute  Barnard's  Inn  are 
not  architecturally  very  remarkable,  and 
though  the  houses  themselves  might  not 
strike  everybody  as  desirable  residences, 
still  there  is  something,  refreshing  in  sum- 
mer-time about  the  open  spaces  and  trees 
of  these  old  Inns,  and  really  Barnard's, 
although  not  the  best  of  its  class,  is  not 


so  very  bad  after  all.  Suple 
Inn,  hard  by,  was  sold  by 
the  remaining  Ancients,  as 
its  governing  body  was 
called,  some  few  years  ago, 
but  does  not  seem  in  any 
present  danger  of  destruc- 
tion, and  its  "few  feet  of 
garden  mould  and  few  yards 
of  gravel"  still  enable  the 
sparrows  to  "  play  at  coun- 
try "  as  they  did  in  Edwin 
Drood's  time.  Clifford's  Inn 
still  remains  intact  with  its 
pretty,  fresh  greenery  and  its 
ghostly  corner — fit  scene  for 
Jack  Bamber'sgrislystoryof 
the  tenant  of  a  top  set  who 
was  always  restless  and  un- 
comfortable at  night  until  he 
became  certain  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about 
a  little  closet  that  was  always 
locked,  and,  wrenching  open 
the  door,  discovered  the 
corpse  of  his  predecessor 
"  with  a  little  bottle  clasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  hts 
face  livid  with  the  hue  of  a 
painful  death."  Old  Thavies 
Inn  was  burnt  down  be- 
fore Mr.  Pickwick's  time, 
and  the  Thavies  Inn  which 
Jack  Bamber  knew,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Jellyby  afterwards  lived,  has 
now  been  opened  up  by  St.  Andrew  Street 


and    Holborn    Circus,   and    stares    wit'' 
apparent   astonishment  at   the  busy  T 
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to  which  it  has  so  recently 
and  so  unexpectedly  been  in- 
troduced. New  Inn  will 
probably  become  of  more 
importance  and  value  when- 
ever the  County  Council  can 
see  its  way  to  make  that  new 
street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  which  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  so  many  sur- 
veyors and  architects  for  so 
many  years.  Clement's  Inn 
is  now  in  the  very  act  of  being 
cleared  away  by  the  enter- 
prising builder,  having  only 
survived  by  a  very  short  time 
the  squalid  littie  assemblage 
of  hutches  and  shanties  just 
behind  it,  which  was  in  its 
time  dignihed  by  the  name  of 
Clare  Market.  In  Clare  Street 
has  grown  up  one  of  those  odd 
kerbstone  markets  made  up 
of  costermongers'  barrows 
and  stalls,  to  which  the 
poorer  classes  flock  when  they 
want  to  buy  fish,  vegetables, 
second-hand  wearing  apparel, 
antiquated    furniture,    toys,  »—,^ 

stationery,  meat,  crockery, 
trotters,  and  a  long  list  of 
miscellaneous  sundries,  all  of 
inferior  quality  and  very  dear, 
and  which  they  can  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  abandon  for  the 
handsomest  and  most  convenient  market 
that  can  be  built  especially  for  them ;  as 


witness  thi 
Market  in 


doleful  histories  of  Columbia 
the  far  east,  and  of  another, 
started  under  what  appeared 
to  be  quite  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  King's  Cross.  But 
Clare  Market  proper—or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  say  improper 
— has  vanished,  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets  have  been  so 
much  altered  that  the  "  Mag- 
pie and  Stump" — that  "fa- 
voured tavern,  sacred  to  the 
evening  orgies  of  Mr.  Lowten 
and  his  companions,"  which 
was  "happy  in  the  double 
advantage  of  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clare  Market  and 
closely  approximating  to  the 
back  of  New  Inn  " — has  also 
disappeared.  One  quaint  relic 
of  byegone  days  still  lingers  at 
the  corner  of  Gilbert's  Pas- 
sage, at  the  end  of  Portsmouth 
Street  over  against*  King's 
College  Hospital,  in  the  shape 
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of  the  "Old  George  the  Fourth"  tavern, 
which  was  popular  with  literary  Bohemia, 
so  report  has  it,  at  about  the  time  that 
Pickwick  was  written. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  clerk  of  so 
respectable  a  solicitor  as  Mr.  Perker  un- 
doubtedly was,  would  nowadays  invite  an 
elderly,  well-to-do  client  to  join  so  strange 
a  party  as  that  which  assembled  at  the 
"  Magpie  and  Stump "  under  Mr. 
Lowten's  presidency,  and  it  is  even  less 
probable  that  the  invitation  would  be 
accepted,  but  Mr.  Pickwick  appears  to 
have  been  quite  at  home  in  all  sorts  of 
public-houses,  and,  indeed,  to  have  been 
ready  for  liquid  refreshment  on  every 
possible  occasion  and  with  the  smallest 
possible  excuse.  There  is  a  prodigious 
amount  of  drinking  in  Pickwick. 
Glasses  of  ale,  rummers  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  bottles  of  port,  are  consumed 
at  every  convenient  opportunity,  and,  from 
Mr,  Pickwick  himself  to  the  two  poor 
relations  who  fell  under  the  table  at  Bell.i 
Wardle's  wedding,  everybody  in  the  book 
takes  too  much  wine  or  punch  at  some 
time  or  another.  Among  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  which  have 
changed  for  the  better  since  the  days 
of  Pickwick  this  is  undoubtedly  one. 
Whatever  the  rabid  prohibitionists  and 
optionists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there 
luis   been   a  diminution   of  drunkenness 


in  almost  all  classes  of  society 
during  the  last  fifty  years  which  is 
absolutely  amazing.  It  has,  I 
know,  been  said  by  some  com- 
mentators that  the  drinking  in  Pick- 
wick is  part  of  the  general  carica- 
ture and  exaggeration  of  the  book, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
charge  was  not  made  by  any  of 
the  original  critics,  who  knew  all 
about  the  matter  and  took  tho 
Pickwickian  drinking  as  being 
quite  a  matter  of  course  and 
nothing  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary- 
way . 

Another  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  the  national  customs,  in 
this  connection,  is  brought  forcibly 
to  one's  mind  by  the  account  of 
that  dinner  at  the  "  George  and 
Vulture,"  at  which  Mr.  Snodgrass 
'  found  himself  in  so  embarrassing 
a  situation,  and  at  which  Arabella 
declared  that  old  Wardle  would 
not  be  tolerable  until  he  had  taken 
two  bottles  of  wine  at  least. 
Teople,  happily,  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  these  times  to  sit  and 
drink  bottles  of  wine  after  dinner,  nor  do 
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the.dreadful  post-prandial  ob- 
servances of(  which  we  read 
in  the  same  chapter  any  longer 
obtain  to  the  confusion  and 
boredom  of  mankind.  "  Little  .• 
Mr.  Perlcer,"  we  are  told, 
"came  out  wonderfully,  told 
variouscomic  stories,  and  sang 
a  serious  song  which  was 
almost  as  funny  as  the  anec- 
dotes,"  and  carried  on,  in  fact, 
like  Fips,  old  Fips  of  Austin 
Friars,  who  turned  out,  at 
old  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  din- 
ner of  general  reconciliation, 
to  be  "the  jolliest  old  dog 
that  ever  did  violence  to  his 
convivial  sentiments  by  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  a  dark 
office."  "  And  be  sang  songs, 
did  Fips  ;  and  made  speeches, 
did  Fips  ;  and  knocked  off  his 
wine  pretty  handsomely,  did 
Fips  ;    and,   in   short,   he  was    : 


Trump,  was  Fips,    in    all  respects." 


perfect 


gentleman  who  did  all  this — especially  the 
singing  and  the   speechifying — would  be 


GARfiAWAY 

anything  but  a  welcome  guest  at  a  private 

dinner-party  now,  but  in  the  Pickwick 
times,  and  even  in  days  which 
■^1  I    can    myself  dimly  remem- 

ber, he  was  looked  upon  as 
quite  an  acquisition.  It  was 
the  correct  thing  in  those 
times,  besides  drinking  too 
much  wine,  to  make  speeches 
and  to  sing  unaccompanied 
songs  across  the  domestic 
mahogany.  When       .Mr. 

Minns  figured,  much  against 
his  will,  as  a  lion  at  Mr. 
Budden's  dinner-party  at 
Poplar  Walk,  the  same  out- 
rageous rites  were  gone 
through.  As  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  and  the  cloth  was 
drawn  —  people  don't  even 
"draw  cloths"  any  more — 
"'Gentlemen,' called  out  Mr. 
Budden  from  the  end  of  the 
table  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
and  with  a  very  important 
air,  '  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  charge  your  glasses. 
1  have  a  toast  to  propose,'" 
and,  when  the  speech  had 
been  duly  floundered  through, 
Jones,  the  friend  of  the 
family,  Jones  the  "  indefatig- 
able little  man  with  the  whis- 

.'  .  kers,"  "started  up,  shouting 

'  standing,  gentlemen,  and 
with  the  honours.    Take  your 

time  from  me,  if  you  please.      Hip !  Hip  ! 

Hip  !— Za  !— Hip  !     Hip  1     Hip  !— Za  !— 
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Hip !  Hip !— Za— a— a  ! ' " 
when  Mr.  Gabriel  Parsons, 
Mr.  Watkins  Tottle,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Timson,  were 
left  alone  after  dinner  on  the 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Parsons 
and  Miss  Lillerton,  the 
reverend  gentleman  started 
the  port-wine  drinking  with 
ihetoast  or  sentiment,  "Gen- 
tlemen, pray  let  us  drink  the 
ladies!"  What  a  state  of 
things  it  must  have  been  I 

The  "George  and  Vul- 
ture "  —  which  I  remember 
very  well  at  the  top  of 
George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street,  and  which  always 
seemed  to  me  a  queer  place 
for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  have 
selected  to  live  in,  although 
it  had  the  advantage  of 
Goswell  Street  at  all  events 
—was  pulled  down  quite  a 
long  while  ago,  and  its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  portion 
of  the  City  Conservative 
Club.       The     thoroughfore 


Why  I 


through  the  old  gateway  at 
the  side  still  gives  access, 
through  a  maze  of  courts 
and  alleys,  to  Cornhill,  and 
the  name  of  the  old  tavern 
still  figures  on  the  brass 
plate  of  a  chop-house  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entry. 
Close  by,  in  Change  Alley, 
was  Garraway's,  whence  the 
famous  "chops  and  tomato 
sauce"  letter  in  Bardell  and 
Pickwick  was  dated.  Garra- 
way's was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old -fashioned  sand- 
wich and  glass  of  sherry 
luncheon  -  houses,  and  the 
original  Garraway  or  Garway 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  sell 
"tea  in  leaf,  and  drini; 
jSj  made  according  to  the  direc- 
ti  tions  of  the  most  knowing 
merchants  and  travellers 
into  those  Eastern  coun- 
tries." But  traditions  do  not 
affect  the  building  specu- 
lator, and  Garraway's  gave 
way  to  a  fine  new  block  of 
buildings  some  twenty  years 
or  more  ago  The  Blue 
Boar  in  Leadenhall  Mar 
ket  where  they  knew  the 
elder    Mr     Weller  s    wajs    so    well     and 
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where  his  demand  for  a  "double glass  o' 
the  inwariable"  was  so  readily  complied 
with,  has  also  gone  the  uay 
of  most  of  the  taverns  and 
hotels  which  have  been  immor 
talised  in  Pickwick — there  is 
indeed,  no  "Blue  Boar"  at  all 
in  the  list  of  the  public>houses 
of  modei;n  London,  although 
there  is  a  "  Blue  Boar's  Head 
— and  the  assemblage  of 
courts,  and  lanes,  and  back 
settlements  generally,  wh  h 
formerly  constituted  Leaden 
hall  Market :  and  in  wh  ch 
butchers  and  dog- stealers 
dealers  in  hides  and  poultry 
fanciers,  made  up  so  strange  a 
fellowship:  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  those  fine  new  mar 
kets  which  do  so  tnuch  honour 
to  the  enterprise  and  publ  c 
spirit  of  the  City  of  London 
I  do  not  recollect  any  actual 
Blue  Boar  n  Leadenhall 
Market  but  n  my  younger  days,  when 
I  began  I  fe    n  the  C  ty  and  had  frequently 


to  navigate  the  difficult  passage  between 
Bishopsgate    Street    and    Mincing    Lane 


through  the  straits  of  Leadenhall,  I 
remember  a  "  Lamb  "  where  the  "cut  off 
I  the  joint  "  dinners  were  very 

'  good,    when    one    had    once 

overcome  that  slight  ten- 
dency to  nausea  with  which 
the  brisk  market  of  reeking 
fresh  hides^"  green  hides  " 
was,  I  think,  the  technical 
term — in  the  little  square 
just  outside  frequently 
afflicted  the  unacclimatised. 
Next  door,  as  it  were,  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  was  the 
India  House,  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick must  have  known  very 
well,  and  the  remains  of 
which  were  carted  away 
some  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
a  little  lower  down  in  Free- 
man's Court,  Cornhill,  also 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  past 
tense,  was  the  den  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg, 

Nothing  can  much  better 
illustrate  the  extraordinary 
change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  topography  of 
London  since  the  Pickwick- 
ian era,  than  a  consideration 
of  the  amazing  difference 
^  which  has  been  made  in  the 

__Ji^Vi«-  streets    through    which   Mr. 

^^^^  Pickwick  walked  with   Sam 

from  Freeman's  Court  to 
Gray's    Inn.     Cornhill,    the 
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Poultry,  and    Cheapside, 
been     rebuilt    since     the 


:  practically 
the     Royal 


--^^^  .. 


Pickwick,  came  to  an  end.  The  "Golden 
Cross  "  of  those  days  had  no  connection 
with  the  hotel  which  now  stands  opposite 
Charing  Cross  Station.  The  old  house 
occupied  part  of  the  site  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1830  or 
thereabouts.  Mr.  Pickwick  knew  nothing 
of  the  National  Gallery,  unless  he  came 
up  to  see  it  from  Dulwich  eleven  years 
after  his  retirement;  and,  as  for  the 
Nelson  monument,  Mr.  Pickwick  must 
have  lived  yet  another  two  years  to  have 
seen  even  the  beginning  of  that  very  long- 
winded  piece  of  work. 

Of  course  the  stage-coach  and  post- 
chaise  drives,  so  many  of  which  are 
described  in  Pickwick,  can  appeal  only  to 
the  imagination  of  the  present  generation. 
The  four-in-hand  revival  of  the  last  few 
years  has  necessarily  only  afforded  an 
amusement  for  a  limited  class,  and  has 
not  been  a  stern  necessity  of  travel  for 
the  masses;  and  although  the  gathering 
of  coaches,  which  for  several  recent  years 
took  place  in  the  summer  mornings  at  the 
"White  Horse  Cellar"  in  Piccadilly, 
may    have    dimly    brought   old    days    to 


Exchange  and  the  open  space  about  it 
did  not  exist  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  time  ; 
Newgate  Street  was  a  narrow  lane, 
blocked  with  meat  carts  and  swarming 
with  greasy  butchers  carrying  carcases  to 
and  from  the  horrible  little  market  which 
lay  between  Newgate  Street  and  Pater- 
noster Row  ;  public  executions,  sometimes 
of  a  dozen  or  so  culprits  at  once,  were 
the  usual  Monday  morning  sight  of  the 
Old  Bailey  after  the  Sessions  ;  the  heights 
of  Skinner  Street  and  Holborn  Hill  were 
not  for  many  years  yet  to  be  brought 
together  by  the  magnificent  Viaduct  which 
now  spans  what  were,  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
lime,  the  dirty  valley  of  Farringdon  Street 
and  the  frowsy  defile  of  Field  Lane ; 
Holborn  Bars  still  obstructed  the  main 
thoroughfare  ;  and  the  slums  of  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  had  not  been  opened  up  by  the 
Hne  new  road  which  now  leads  northward 
to  King's  Cross.  Except  as  to  the  names 
ofthe  streets,  indeed,  and  the  few  churches 
and  public  buildings  which  still  remain, 
there  is  nothing — or  hardly  anything — 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  by  any 
possibility  recognise.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  important  neighbourhood  in 
which  that  "bob's  worth"  of  cab-fare, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of 


the   minds  of   the  spectators,   the  scene 
must    have    been    very    different    when 
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Mr.  Pickwick  started  for  Bath  from  the  Pickwick,  the  "  Belle  Sauvage  " — the  elder 
old  tavern — which,  by  -  the  -  bye,  was  Mr.  Weller  "  stopped  there  ven  he  drove 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Ar-  j.^.    v— 

linfton  Street,    and  not,  like  "^i    .? 

the  present  house  and  its  im- 
mediate predecessor,  at  the 
corner  of  Dover  Street.  It 
must  have  been  capital  fun  ,\ 
that  stage-coaching  in  fine, 
warm  weather,  when,  as 
Thackeray  says,  "the  island 
rang,  as  yet,  with  the  tooting  ^J 
horns  and  rattling  teams  of 
mail-coaches  ;  a  gay  sight 
the  road  in  merry  England  in 
those  days,  before  steam-en- 
gines arose,  and  Rung  its 
hostelry  and  chivalry  over. 
To  travel  in  coaches,  to  drive 
coaches,  to  know  coachmen 
and  guards,  to  be  familiar  with 
inns  along  the  road,  to  laugh 
with  the  jolly  hostess  in  the 
bar,  to  chuck  the  pretty  cham- 
bermaid under  the  chin,  were 
the  delight  of  men  who  were 
young  not  very  long  ago  " 
But  after  all  the  most  ardent 
Pickwickian  must  admit  that  the  prosaic 
railway  has  all  the  best  of  it  as  a  rule, 

9^ 


PANIARDS,  HAMPSTEAD. 


I'^^^cl: 


mentioned    in 


up"  —  was   long  ago 
swallowed     up     by    a 

I  he    "Kox-under-the- 
Hill  "—down    by    the 
river  at  the  bottom  of 
what  used  once  to  be 
Salisbury    Street,    but 
is  now  being  improved  out  of  all   know- 
ledge by  the  capitalists  who  bought  Lord 
Salisbury's    property  in  those 
parts — was  one  of  the  victims 
to  the    march  of  progress  as 
,  exemplifiedin  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment.    The  "  Spaniards  " 
at     Hampstead    is    practically 
unchanged  since   the    days  of 
the  famous  tea-party  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Pickwickian 
taverns,  the  "White  Hart  "  in 
the  Borough,    exists,   in    any- 
thing like  its  pristine  shape,  no 
more.     A  new  public-house  has 
taken    the    place    of    the    old 
tavern,  and  the  yard,  with   its 
quaint    old  galleries  and   red- 
tiled    roofs,    has   vanished  ut- 
terly.     Hard  by  is  the  "George," 
of    which  one  side  remains  intact, 
and  which  even  now  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  Sam  Weiler's 
old  home  was  like  ;    and    another 
■lit  specimen  of   these    old  taverns 
>^  found  in  the  "  Old  Bell  "  in  Hol- 
opposite    Fetter    Lane.       But   the 
"White  Hart  "  itself  is  nowadays  nothing 
but  a  memory. 

Over  against  the  "  White  Hart  "  is  the 
Borough  market,  a  very  different  institu- 
tion from  that  of  which  it  is  recorded  that, 
after  Mr.    Bob  Sawyer's  party,  Mr.   Ben 
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Allen  "  knocked  double  knocks  at  the  door 
of  the  Boroug;h  market,  and  took  short 
naps  on  the  steps  alternately,"  under  the 
LDipresston   that    he  lived  there  and  had 


I,  ROCHESTEtt. 

forgotten  the   key  ;  and  not  very  far  off 
is  Lant  Street,    in   which    the    aforesaid 
party  took  place,  and  in  which,  so  far  as 
its  appearance   goes,    Mr.   Sawyer  might 
verj-  well  be    living    to  this 
day.        Probably        modern 
medical    students   have    pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies  of  their 
own,  but  it  is   certain   that         I 
they  have  greatly  improved 
since  Mr.    Sawyer  and    Mr. 
Allen   were  fairly  represen- 
tative types.     It  may,  by  the 
way,  be    noted,    as  an   odd 
instance  of  a  sweeping  but 
almost      unnoticed     change 
in    our    manners    and    cus- 
toms, that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
is  described,  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Pickwick,  _ 
as     one  of    those    "young                  ,^  ■ 
gentlemen  who  smoke  in  the                     '■■'^ 
streets   by    day,   shout    and 
scream    in     the     same    by 
night,  call  waiters  by  their 
christian  names,  and  do  various  other  acts 
and  deeds  of  an  equally  facetious  descrip- 
tion."    Smoking    in    the    streets  by  day 
was  considered  very  "bad  form"  indeed 
in   the  Pickwick   days— and    in  the  days 
of  Major  Pendennis  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that.     The  Major  "was  walking  daintily 


towards  his  apartment "  in  Bury  Street, 
it  will  be  remembered,  when  he  met  the 
Chevalier  Strong  as  he  "  strode  along  the 
same  pavement  opposite  to  him.  '  Con* 
found  these  young  men  : 
how  they  poison  everything 
with  their  smoke '  thought 
the  Major,  'here  comes  a 
fellow  with  mustachios  and 
a  cigar.  Every  fellow  who 
smokes  and  wears  mus- 
tachios is  a  low  fellow.'" 
Comparatively  only  a  few 
years  have  passed,  and  lo  ! 
everybody  smokes  in  the 
streets  and  everywhere  else, 
and  everybody  wears  the 
"  mustachio,"  which,  except 
when  it  adorned  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  cavalry  officer, 
was  in  the  Pickwickian  days 
looked  upon  with  universal 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

In  the  country -places 
which  Mr,  Pickwick  visited 
there  have  been  almost  as 
many  changes  as  in  London 
during  the  last  fifty  years — 
perhaps  in  some  cases  even 
more — but  several  Pickwickian  landmarks 
remain  practically  unaltered.  There  is  no 
"Marquis  of  Granby "  at  Dorking,  it 
is  true.     Perhaps  there   never  was  one — 


a'^- 


THE   LEATHER   BOTfLK,    COBIIAM. 

a  theory  which  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  1  have  more  than  once  been  asked  by 
inhabitants  of  the  pleasant  little  Surrey 
town  for  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  house  over  which  Susan  Clarke,  after- 
wards Weller,  presided  as  hostess.  But 
the  "Great  White  Horse"  at  Ipswich  still 
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displays  "  a  slone  statue  of  some  ramp- 
acious  animal  with  flowing  mane  and  tail, 
distantly  resembling  an  insane  cart-horse, " 
although  it  is  no  longer  necessary — 
another,  and  a  very  valuable,  reform  this  ! 
— to  order  "  a  bottle  of  the  worst  possible 
port  wine,  at  the  highest  possible  price, 


for  the  good  of  the  house  "  and  to  drink 
brandy  and  water  for  one's  own ;  the 
"Bull"  at  Rochester  still,  1  am  told, 
deserves  Mr.  Jingle's  eulogium,  "good 
house — nice  beds  ;  "  and,  notwithstanding 
that  a  part  of  the  house  was  greatly 
damag'ed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  the 
"Leather  Bottle"  still  faces  the  beautiful 
old  church  at  Cobham. 

There  have  been  many  changes  for  the 
better  at  Bath,  but  the  general  appearance 
of  the  city  still  answers  fairly  well  to  the 
descriptions    in    Pickwick,     and    the    old 


Assembly  Rooms,  though  a  little  faded 
and  exhausted,  are  pretty  much  the  same 
as  they  were  in  the  palmy  days  of  Angelo 
Cyrus  Bantam,  M.C.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  I  was  reading  tn  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  proprietor,  showed  me 
with  great  satisfaction  the  actual 
spot  where  Mr.  Pick- 
wick played  his  disastrous 
rubber  with  Miss  Bolo, 
Lady  Snuphanuph,  and 
Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby. 
And,  in  connection  with 
Bath,  may  be  noted  an 
odd  topographical  mistake 
which  was  made  by  the 
author  of  Pickwick  himself. 
When  Mr.  Winkle  had  his 
embarrassing  experience 
with  Mrs.  Dowler  and 
the  sedan  chair  in  Royal 
Crescent,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  afterwards  "lore 
round  the  Crescent  hotly 
pursued  by  Dowler  and 
the  watchman,"  that  he 
kept  ahead,  and  that  "the 
'     '  door    was      open       as     he 

.-^  —  '  came     round    the    second 

time,"  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  possible  to  tear 
"  round "  Royal  Crescent. 
When  you  get  to  one  end  of  it  you  have 
perforce  to  turn  and  retrace  your  steps 
—a  proceeding  which  would  not  have 
suited  Mr.  Winkle's  book  at  all,  as  it 
would  have  landed  him  in  the  very  arms 
of  the  infuriated  Dowler.  The  fact  is  that 
in  writing  this  description  Charles  Dickens 
confounded  Royal  Crescent  with  the  Cir- 
cus, which  is  close  at  hand,  and  in  which 
the  scene  could  easily  enough  have  been 
enacted  ;  and  that,  probably  by  some  over- 
sight, the  mistake  was  never  afterwards 
rectified. 
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THE  article  on  Broad-Gauge  Engines 
that  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
October,  1891,  was  scarcely  complete 
without  some  reference  being  made  to 
those  locomotives  destined  to  take  their 
place  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; 
but  it  was  not  desirable,  at  that  date,  to 
speak  of  such  examples  of  the  new  design 
as  were  then  constructed,  because  these 
were  running  on  temporary  broad-gauge 
wheels  and  consequently  might  be  looked 
upon  as  being  in  an  imperfect  state  until 
reduced  to  their  permanent  proportions. 

Thirty  narrow-gauge  engines  have  been 
built  at  Swindon,  to  run  between  London 
and  Newton,  and  take  up  the  work  of 
those  illustrious  veterans  which  are  now 
but  a  cherished,  historic  recollection. 
^Mth  the  symmetrj'  of  the  eight-feet  sin- 
gles stiil  fresh  in  the  mind,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  one  would  be  greatly 
biassed  in  favour  of  their  successors,  on  the 
score  of  external  beauty,  save  in  so  far  as 
beauty  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  any  piece  of  workmanship  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  fashioned.  And  yet 
they  are  veritable  "greyhounds  of  the 
rail,"  even  though  their  outward  form  does 
partake  rather  of  the  bull-dog  type  than 
of  the  make  of  the  more  slender  quad- 
ruped ;  for  there  is  no  question  that  the 
new  creations  of  Mr.  Dean  are  exceedingly 
swift,   powerful   locomotives.     This  they 


may  well  be,  with  pistons  20  mches  in 
diameter,  24  inches  in  stroke,  actuating 
driving  wheels  7  feel  8  inches,  by  virtue 
of  a  boiler  pressure  of  160  lb. 

Two  features  in  their  outline  can  hardly 
fail  even  at  a  distance   to  strike  an  ob- 

(i)  The  high  dome. 

(2}  The  raised  firebox. 
(1)  The  history  of  domes  on  this  rail- 
way is  somewhat  curious.  The  early 
engines  had  no  domes  upon  their  boilers, 
but  some  of  them  had,  instead,  upon 
their  fireboxes,  protuberances  like  great 
round  dish-covers.  Sir  Daniel  Gooch 
(then  Mr.)  subsequently  to  his  "  North 
Star"  type  (1837)  adopted  round-topped, 
square-bodied  fireboxes  in  those  engines 
constructed  between  the  years  1844  and 
1840,  of  which  the  first  of  the  "  Great 
Westerns  "  here  illustrated  by  a  fairly  cor- 
rect diagram  may  be  cited  as  an  example; 
but  he  abolished  them  once  for  all  in  his 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  type,  and  his  example 
seems  to  have  been  copied  on  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway,  the  first  of  the  9  feet 
singles,  built  in  1856,  having  neither 
elevated  firebox  nor  dome.  In  1867  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  an  advocate  of  a  dome  upon  the 
boiler  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  pre- 
sent, narrow-gauge  engines  adorned  with 
brass  cupolas  have  been  more  or  less  pre- 
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valent.  Some  of  the  single  engines,  con- 
structed previously  to  the  new  series,  and 
known  as  the  Sir  Alexander  class,  have 
been  domeless,  while  other  members  of 
the  same  family  have  had  domes  added 
afterwards  ;  but  it  has  remained  for  the 
last  turned-out  subjects  of  this  article  to 
give  the  highest  expression  to  this  method 
of  securing  dry  steam^the  excrescences 
thereupon  reaching,  as  is  seen,  to  the  level 
of  the  squat  chimney  top. 

(2)  In  the  raised  firebox  there  is  another 


ship  are  remarkably  high-pitched,  and 
presumably  top-heavy ;  the  top  of  the 
smoke-box  being  at  the  same  elevation 
from  the  rail  as  in  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles" 
class,  with  all  the  difference  of  a  seven 
feet  and  a  four  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches  base. 

A  high  centre  of  gravity  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  modern  axioms  on 
locomotive  construction,  among  which  is 
the  assertion  that  a  high-pitched  engine 
runs  more  steadily  than    a   low-pitched 


survival  from  the  past,  reintroduced  after 
partial  abandonment  in  the  nnrrcic-gauge 
Great  Western  engines,  and  almost  total 
abandonment  elsewhere.  It  is  strange  to 
notice  this  feature  preserved  in  a  brand- 
new  type  ;  but  its  perpetuation  certainly 
tends  towards  discounting  that  attribute 
of  weakness  which  was  conjectured  to  be 
incidental  to  any  break  at  the  heating  end 
of  the  boiler.  These  raised  fireboxes, 
however,  are  rather  different  from  those 
on  the  broad  gauge,  in  that,  while  being 
raised  to  a  certain  height  at  the  top,  they 
become  gradually  flattened  at  the  sides,  in 
order  to  allow  the  driving  wheel  to  pass. 

Coming  to  closer  quarters,  and 
especially  taking  a  view  from  hetween 
the  front  buffers,  it  is  seen  that  these  new 
specimens  of    Great  Western  workman- 
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one.  This  theory  may  be  correct  within 
certain  limits;  and  it  may  also  be  the 
case  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  line  is 
lessened  if  the  boiler  is  well  elevated. 
Yet  it  is  allowable  to  suggest  that  after 
all,  the  element  of  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity  may  be  far  from  absent  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  For,  given  a  large 
driving  wheel — desirable  in  express  work, 
to  secure  a  reasonably  low  piston  speed — 
engines  now-a-days  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  high>pitched,  unless  a  portion 
be  scooped  out  from  the  under  part  of  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  revoliH 
tion  of  the  cranks,  in  cases  where  the 
axles  possess  cranks.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  any  one  who  has  repeatedly  watched 
the  old  broad-gauge  heroes  steaming 
grandly   along,   without    visible  jerk    or 
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vibration,  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
those  by  which  they  have  been  super- 
seded, certainly  do  not  emulate  their 
predecessors  in  smoothness  of  motion. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  never  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  do  so  ;  but  the 
point  to  observe  is,  that  those  now  extinct 
monarchs  of  the  seven-foot- way  must  be 
classed  as  low  pitched ,  when  the  width  of 
base  in  the  two  models  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

When    in    May  funeral   orations   were 
pronounced  upon    Mr.    Brunei's    system. 


moderation  the  dimensions  of  railway 
stock,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  steam  vessels,  the 
English  world  would  probably  have  seen 
the  same  approach  towards  Mr.  Brunei's 
standard  of  greatness  and  efficiency 
taking  place  gradually  on  land,  as  has 
occurred,  and  is  occurring  at  sea.  The 
ss.  Campania  recently  launched  is  only 
eighty  feet  shorter  and  eight  feet  narrower 
than  that  stupendous  failure  the  "levia- 
than," a  failure  rather  in  engine  power 
than  in   hull,  who  can  foretell  how  soon 


remarks  were  not  wanting  in  the  news- 
papers-to  the-effect  that  the  broad  gauge 
was  an  "  expensive  and  needless 
mistake  ; "  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
gauge  was  by  no  means  so  serious  a 
mistake  as  to  tie  down  the  country  to  such 
a  narrow  gauge  as  unfortunately  enjoys  a 
monopoly  on  the  iron  road.  The  now- 
universal  gauge  (in  England)  was  not 
only  accidentally,  but  prematurely  settled 
upon  ;  it  has  no  particular  merit  whatever 
to  boast  of,  and  its  most  zealous 
champions  would  in  heart  be  glad  enough 
at  the  present  time, — with  modern  loads, 
modern  speeds,  and  corridor  trains  loom- 
ing in  the  near  distance, — to  have  more 
width  for  their  engines,  and  more  width 
for  their  carriages,  if  that  were  feasible. 
The  broad  gauge,  like  the  Grtat  Eastern 
steamship,  was  born  before  its  time ;  but 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  i 
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the  full  dimensions  of  Mr.  Brunei's 
marine  monster  may  not  yet  be  reached  ? 
A  similar  elasticity  of  growth  on  railways 
has,  of  course,  been  impossible,  with  a 
gauge  fixed  at  haphazard,  when  there 
was  little  knowledge  of  railway 
economics,  and  locomotives  were  yet  in 
their  infancy. 

Only  one  objection,  carrying  weight, 
has  ever  been  urged  against  the  broad 
gauge,  per  se,  apart  from  primary  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent way  ;  and  this  is,  that  the  distance 
between  the  wheels  gave  a  tendency  to 
the  crank-axles  to  twist.  If  the  charge 
luere  well  founded,  one  would  think  the 
difficulty  could  be  met  by  constructing 
the  crank-axles  of  stouter  material ;  but 
in  reference  to  this,  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  have  a  return  furnished. 
Broad-gauge  engines  when  running  have 
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broken  their  crank-shafts,  and  narrow- 
g'auge  engines  have  not  been  immaculate 
in  that  way. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  increased  width 
of  base,  certainly  the  drivers  of  these  new 
engines  would  gratefully  accept  such  a 
boon  as  even  an  extra  foot.  The  tran- 
sition  from  the  roominess  of  their  former 
iron  horses,  "below  decks,"  to  the 
cramped  motion  of  their  present  charges 


wheeled.  It  might  be  anticipated  that 
with  pistons  of  this  size,  and  i6o  lb.  of 
pressure  behind  them,  the  driving  wheels, 
in  spite  of  their  nineteen  tons  share  of 
weight,  would  be  disposed  to  slip  at 
starting ;  and  some  individuals  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  transgress  in 
this  respect  when  getting  under  way. 
This  may  perhaps  be  remedied,  to  some 
extent,   by  the  general   adoption  of  the 
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was  sudden  and  extreme.  When  the  men 
first  "  went  below,"  on  oiling  intent,  they 
were  not  mora  at  home  than  an  owl 
in  a  canary's  cage,  and  though  now 
philosophically  disposed  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  they  still  hanker  after  the 
"Swallow,"  "Lightning,"  etc.,  which 
they  gave  up  with  such  genuine  regret. 
As  a  set  off,  however,  there  is  more 
shelter  in  the  larger  cabs  with  which  they 
are  now  provided ;  and  the  increased 
comfort  on  the  "  quarter-deck  "  must  be 
looked  upon  as  compensation  for  the  re- 
striction of  space  elsewhere. 

It  was  a  bold  step  to  introduce  cylinders 
of  such  large  calibre  as  twenty  inches  in 
engines  that  are  not  coupled,  but  single- 


sand-blast;  it  would  be  well  if  the  awkward 
bend  in  the  sand-tube  could  be  avoided  ; 
this  defect  having  already  led  to  the 
end  of  one  fireman,  who  met  his  death, 
as  his  engine  was  running  and  slipping, 
when  endeavouring  to  get  the  (damp) 
sand  to  pass  through  the  tube. 

Standing  on  the  foot-plate  one  sees 
that  the  good  old-fashioned  regulator, 
the  handle  of  which  the  driver  drew  out 
comfortably  towards  his  body,  has  de- 
parted in  favour  of  the  more  usual  kind, 
which  has  to  be  pushed  from  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  is  reported  to  be  somewhat 
productive  of  knocked  knuckles.  The 
earlier  broad-gauge  engines  had  but  a 
single    gauge-glass,    the    re-builds   two ; 
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here  there  is  but  a  solitary  tube.  This 
reversion  to  the  previous  type  is  due  to 
the  theory  that  two  glasses  were  better 
than  one  being  upset  by  the  fact  that 
when  one  broke  the  other  promptly 
followed  its  bad  example,  and  therefore 
duplicates  were  found  to  be  of  no  real 
benefit.  Again,  the  old  familiar  sector- 
plate  with  lever  has  vanished,  and  a  screw 
reversing-gear  has  taken  its  place.  This 
may  be  a  good  plan  for  regulating  the 
motion  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but 
if,  at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  it  ever  came 
to  a  question  of  moments  whether  by  re- 
versing the  engine  a  collision  could  be 
prevented,  the  hand  lever  might  be  found 
wanting,  seeing  that  the  new  arrangement 
is  much  slower  in  action.  Perhaps  the 
screw  might  be  made  to  work  more 
quickly  by  steam  ;  or  a  duplicate  action 
might  be  introduced  as  an  alternative, 
whereby,  in  an  emergency,  reversal  could 
be  effected  instantly,  without  the  inter- 
mediate stages,  corresponding  to  the 
notches  on  the  sector-plate,  being  labori- 
ously passed  through  by  the  hand-screw. 

It  is  early  days  yet  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  general  character  of  these  large  and 
powerful  engines.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  weather  is  rougher  and  the  rail  wetter, 
the  load  will  usually  be  lighter,  and  hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  their  perform- 


ance will  not  be  less  satisfactory  than  in 
the  summer  months.  As  regards  speed, 
nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 
Whether  it  is  a  wise  thing  with  such 
heavy  engines  to  have  but  one  pair  ot 
leading  wheels,  is  a  point  on  which 
opinions  might  vary.  The  easy  curves 
between  London  and  Newton  do  not 
necessitate  bogies,  and  obviously  there  is 
less  friction  and  waste  of  power  with  six 
wheels  than  with  eight ;  but  sl)ould  a 
leading  axle  ever  snap  at  a  high  speed, 
the  result  would  be  so  disastrous,  that,  if 
only  as  a  safeguard,  an  additional  pair  of 
wheels  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage. 
The  directors  can  hardly  desire,  still  less 
hope  to  secure,  a  finer  record  of  endurance 
and  all-round  excellence  than  has  already 
been  achieved  by  the  famous  engines  of 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch.  Whether  that  record 
will  show  similar  economy  of  repair,  econo- 
my of  coal,  and  immunity  from  serious 
loss  of  life  in  accident,  is  a  question  for  the 
test  of  time  to  decide  ;  but  at  least  it  may 
be  hoped,  in  advance,  that  the  verdict  of 
the  future  will  be  so  far  favourable  that 
the  prestige  of  the  Great  Western  engines 
will  not  have  materially  suffered  through  a 
change  of  gauge,  never  desired  by  the 
authorities  for  its  own  sake,  but  forced 
upon  them  as  an  imperative  necessity. 


Comparative  Measurements  of  B.-G.  Single,  and  new  N.-G.  Single  Engines. 

B.-G.  Engine.  N.-G.  Engink. 

(••  Great  Britain  ")  (Class  3000—3030). 

Weight  of  Engine 41  tons,  14  cwt 44  tons  4  cwt. 

„        Tender 30  tons 32  tons 

Cylinders — Diameter 18  in 20  in. 

Stroke 24  in. 24  in. 

Steam  ports i3in.X2in i4in.X2Hn. 

Exhaust i3in.X3iin i4in.X3^in. 
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Boiler — Barrel 11  ft. 

Diameter 4  ft.  6  in. 

Outside  Firebox     .    .    .    .  5  ft. X 6  ft. 


}) 


Inside 


» 


4  ft.  3j  in.  X  5  ft.  4  in. 


Tubes  • 332 

Diameter  ....  .  i|  in. 

Length      

Wheels — Leading  and  Trailing     .  4  ft.  6  in. 
Driving 8  ft 


II  ft.  5 J  in 1 1  ft.  9J  in. 

4  f^*  ^  i^* 

7  ft.  8  in. 


II  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft.  3  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft. 

5  ft.  8  in.  X  3  ft.  4  in.  X 
5  ft.  11}  in.  high 

245 
1}  in. 


Heating  Surface — Tubes   , 

Firebox 

Total 


j» 


SQ.    FT.  SQ.    FT. 

1598 1321*04 

J53_ 123*88 

I75I 1444*92 


Area  of  firegrate 

Working  pressure 

Water  capacity  of  tender  .  . 
Rail  base  of  engine  .... 
Height  of  smoke-box  from  rail 


.  24  sq.  ft 20'8  sq.  ft. 

.  140  lb 160  lb. 

.  3,000  galsf 3,000  gals. 

.19  ft 18  ft.  6  in. 

.  10  ft.  3i  in 10  ft.  3  in. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

5|N  the  next  Sunday  he 
was  early  at  church. 
But  he  had  perhaps 
accented  the  occasion 
by  driving'  there  in  a 
light  buggy  behind  a 
fast  thoroughbred,  pos- 
sibly selected  more  to 
the  taste  of  a  smart 
cavalry  officer  than  an  agricultural  superin- 
tendent. He  was  already  in  a  side  pew, 
his  eyes  dreamily  iixed  on  the  prayer-book 
ledge  before  him,  when  there  was  a  rustle 
at  the  church  door,  and  a  thrill  of  curiosity 
and  admiration  passed  over  the  expectant 
congregation.  It  was  the  entrance  of  the 
Dows  party.  Miss  Sally  well  to  the  fore. 
She  was  in  her  new  clothes,  the  latest 
fashion  in  Louisville,  the  latest  but  two  in 
Paris  and  New  Vork. 

It  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  I  shall 
not  imperil  the  effect  of  that  lovely  vision 
by  recalling  to  the  eye  of  to-day  a  fashion 
of  yesterday.  Enough,  that  it  enabled 
her  to  set  her  sweet  face  and  vapoury 
golden  hair  in  a  horseshoe  frame  of  deli- 
cate flowers,  and  to  lift  her  oval  chin  out  of 
a  bewildering  mist  of  tulle.  Nor  did  a 
certain  Wght pu/onaise  conceal  the  outlines 
of  her  charming  figure.  Even  those  who 
were  constrained  to  whisper  to  each  other 
that  "  Miss  Sally  "  must  "  be  now  going 
on  twenty-five,"  did  so  because  she  still 
carried  the  slender  grace  of  seventeen. 
The  organ  swelled  as  if  to  welcome  her  ; 
US  she  took  her  seat  a  ray  of  sunlight,  that 


would  have  been  cruel  and  searching  to 
any  other  complexion,  drifted  across  the 
faint  pink  of  her  cheeks,  and  nestling  in 
her  nebulous  hair  became  itself  trans- 
figured. A  few  stained-glass  Virtues  on 
the  windows  did  not  come  out  of  this 
effulgence  as  triumphantly,  and  it  was 
small  wonder  that  the  devotional  eyes  of 
the  worshippers  wandered  from  them  to 
the  face  of  Sally  Dows. 

When  the  service  was  over,  as  the  con- 
gregation filed  slowly  into  the  aisle.  Court- 
land  slipped  mutely  behind  her.  As  she 
reached  the  porch  he  said  in  an  undertone  : 
"  I  brought  my  horse  and  buggy.  I 
thought  you  might  possibly  allow  me  to 
drive——"  But  he  was  stopped  by  a  dis- 
tressful knitting  of  her  golden  brows. 
"  No,"  she  said  quickly,  but  firmly,  "you 
must  not — it  won't  do."  As  Courtland 
hesitated  in  momentary  perplexity,  she 
smiled  sweetly  :  "  We'll  walk  round  by 
the  cemetery  if  you  like,  it  will  take  about 
as  long  as  a  drive."  Courtland  vanished, 
gave  hurried  instructions  and  a  dollar  to 
a  lounging  negro,  and  rejoined  Miss  Sally 
as  the  delighted  and  proud  freedman  drove 
out  of  the  gate.  Miss  Sally  heaved  a 
slight  sigh  as  the  gallant  equipage  passed. 
"  It  wasa  mighty  pooty  turn-out,  co'nnle, 
and  I'd  have  just  admired  to  go,  but  it 
would  have  been  rather  hard  on  the  other 
folks.  There's  the  Reeds  and  Maxwells 
and  Robertsons  that  are  too  pooah  to 
keep  blood  horses,  and  too  proud  to  ride 
behind  anything  else.  It  wouldn't  be  the 
right  thing  for  us  to  go  whirling  by,  scat- 
tering our  dust  over  them."     There  was 
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something-  so  subtly  pleasant  in  this  im- 
plied partnership  of  responsibility,  that 
Courtland  forgot  the  abrupt  refusal  and 
thought  only  of  the  tact  that  prompted 
it.  Nevertheless,  here  a  spell  seemed  to 
fall  upon  his  usually  ready  speech.  Now 
that  they  were  together  for  the  first  time 
in  a  distinctly  social  fashion,  he  found 
himself  vacantly,  meaninglessly  silent, 
content  to  walk  beside  this  charming, 
summery  presence,  brushed  by  its  delicate 
draperies,  and  inhaling  its  freshness. 
Presently  it  spoke. 

"It  would  take  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  to  patch  up  the  cowsheds 
beyond  the  Moseley  pasture,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  building  with  an  improved  dairy 
would  require  only  about  two  thousand 
more.  All  the  old  material  would  come  in 
good  for  fencing,  and  could  be  used  with 
the  new  post  and  rails.  Don't  yo'  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  an  out  and  out 
new  building  ?  " 

**Yes,  certainly,"  returned  Courtland, 
a  little  confusedly.  He  had  not  calculated 
upon  this  practical  conversation,  and  was 
the  more  disconcerted  as  they  were  pass- 
ing some  of  the  other  couples,  who  had 
purposely  lingered  to  overhear  them. 

**And,"  continued  the  young  girl, 
brightly,  "  the  freight  question  is  getting 
to  be  a  pretty  serious  one.  Aunt  Miranda 
holds  some  shares  in  the  Briggsville  branch 
line,  and  thinks  something  could.be  done 
with  the  directors  for  a  new  tariff  of 
charges  if  she  put  a  pressure  on  them  ; 
Tyler  :says  that  there  was  some  talk  of 
their  reducing  it  one-sixteenth  per  cent, 
before  we  move  this  year's  crop." 

Courtland  glanced  quickly  at  his  com- 
panion's face.  It  was  grave,  but  there 
was  the  faintest  wrinkling  of  the  corner  of 
the  eyelid  nearest  him.  **  Had  we  not 
better  leave  these  serious  questions  until 
to-morrow  ?  "  he  said  smiling. 

Miss  Sally  opened  her  eyes  demurely. 
**  Why,  you  seemed  so  quiet,  I  reckoned 
you  must  be  full  of  business  this  morning  ; 
but  if  yo*  prefer  company  talk,  we'll  change 
the  subject.  They  say  that  yo'  and  Miss 
Reed  didn't  have  much  trouble  to  find  one 
last  Sunday.  She  don't  usually  talk 
mucbi  but  she  keeps  up  a  power  of  think- 
ing. I  should  reckon,"  she  added,  sud- 
denly eying  him  critically,  **  that  yo*  and 
she  might  have  a  heap  o'  things  to  say  to 
each  other.  She's  a  good  deal  in  yo' 
fashion,  co'nnle,  she  don't  forget,  but  " — 
more  slowly — **I  don't  know  that  tkafs 
altogether  the  best  thing  {or yo"  !  " 

Courtland  lifted  his  eyes  with  affected 


consternation.  **  If  this  is  in  the  light 
of  another  mysterious  warning,  Miss 
Dows,  I  warn  you  that  my  intellect  is 
already  tottering  with  them.  Last  Sunday 
Miss  Reed  thrilled  me  for  an  hour  with 
superstition  and  Cassandra-like  prophecy. 
Don't  things  ever  happen  accidentally  here, 
and  without  warning  ?  ** 

**  I  mean,"  returned  the  young  lady, 
with  her  usual  practical  directness,  **  that 
Tave  Reed  remembers  a  good  many  horrid 
things  about  the  wah  that  she  ought  to 
forget,  but  don't.  But,"  she  continued, 
looking  at  him  curiously,  **  she  allows  she 
was  mighty  cut  up  by  her  cousin's  manner 
to  yo'." 

**  I  am  afraid  that  Miss  Reed  was  more 
annoyed  than  I  was,"  said  Courtland.  **  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  she  attached  any 
importance  to  it,**  he  added,  earnestly. 

**  And^^*  don*t  ?  *'  continued  Miss  Sallv. 

**  No.  Why  should  I  ?  "  She  noticed, 
however,  that  he  had  slightly  drawn  him- 
self up  a  little  more  erect,  and  she  smiled 
as  he  continued  :  "  I  dare  say  I  should 
feel  as  he  does  if  I  were  in  his  place." 

**But  yo^  wouldn*t  do  anything  under- 
handed," she  said  quietly.  As  he  glanced 
at  her  quickly,  she  added  drily  :  **  Don't 
trust  too  much  to  people  always  acting  in 
yo'  fashion,  co'nnle.  And  don't  think 
too  much  nor  too  little  of  what  yo'  hear 
here.  Yo're  just  the  kind  of  man  to  make 
a  good  many  silly  enemies,  and  as  many 
foolish  friends.  And  I  don't  know  which 
will  give  yo'  the  most  trouble.  Only  don't 
yo*  underrate  either^  or  hold  yo*  head  so 
high,  yo*  don*t  see  what's  crawlin'  around 
yo'.  That's  why,  in  a  copper-head^ 
swamp,  a  horse  is  bitten  oftener  than  a 
hog." 

She  smiled,  yet  with  knitted  brows  and 
such  a  pretty  affectation  of  concern  for  her 
companion,  that  he  suddenly  took  heart. 

**  I  wish  I  had  <7«^  friend  I  could  call  my 
own,"  he  said  boldly  looking  straight  into 
her  eyes.  **  Td  care  little  for  other  friends, 
and  fear  no  enemies.** 

**Yo*  right,  co'nnle,**  she  said,  osten- 
tatiously slanting  her  parasol  in  a  marvel- 
lous simulation  of  hiding  a  purely  imagina- 
tive blush  on  a  cheek  that  was  perfectly 
infantine  in  its  unchanged  pink;  **  com- 
pany talk  is  much  pootier  than  what  we've 
been  saying.  And — meaning  me — for  I 
reckon  yo*  wouldn*t  say  that  of  any  other 
girl  but  the  one  yo*re  walking  with — 
w-hat's  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

He  could  not  help  smiling,   though   he 

*  A  venomous  southern  serpent.     ( Trigonocephaltis 
contoririx. ) 
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hesitated.  "  Nothing  !  but  others  have 
been  disappointed." 

"  And  that  hothersyou9" 

"  I  mean  /  have  as  yet  had  no  right  to 
put  your  feelings  to  any  test,  while " 

"  Pooh  Chet  had,  yo'  were  going  to 
say  !  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  cemetery  ! 
I  reckoned  yo'  were  bound  to  get  back  to 


trailing  feathery  vines.  Some  vines  had 
fallen  and  been  caught  in  long  loops  from 
bough  to  bough,  like  funeral  garlands,  and 
here  and  there  the  tops  of  isolated  pal- 
mettos lifted  aclusterof  hearse-like  plumes. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  dominance  of  sombre 
but  graceful  shadow,  the  drooping  deli- 
cacy of  dark  tasselled  foliage  and  leafy 
t  inges,     and     the 


the  dead  again  before  we'd  gone  far,  and 
that's  why  I  thought  we  might  take  the 
cemetery  on  our  way.  It  may  put  me  in 
a  more  proper  frame  ofmind  to  please  yo'." 
As  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  could  not  re- 
press a  slight  start.  He  had  not  noticed 
before,  that  they  had  passed  through  a 
small  gateway  on  diverging  from  the  road, 
and  was  quite  unprepared  to  find  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope,  leading  to  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  before  him  a  long 
vista  of  tombs,  white  head-stones  and  low 
crosses,    edged  by  drooping  cypress  and 


eils  of  grey,  trans- 
lucent moss,  a 
g  orious  vivifying 
outhern  sun  smiled 
and  glittered  every- 
where as  through 
tears.  The  balm  of 
bay,  southern -wood, 
p  ne  and  syringa 
breathed  through 
the  long  alleys  ;  the 
s  imulating  scent  of 
roses  moved  with 
e  'ery  zephyr,  and 
the  closer  odours  of 
jessamine,  honey- 
suckle and  orange 
flowers  hung  heav- 
iv  in  the  hollows. 
It  seemed  to  Court- 
land  like  the  mourn- 
ng  of  beautiful  and 
youthful  widow- 
hood,seductiveeven 
n  its  dissembling 
t  appings,  provoca- 
I  ve  in  the  contrast 
ofitsown  still  strong 
V  rility.  Everywhere 
the  grass  grew  thick 
and  luxuriant ;  the 
quick  earth  was 
teeming  with  the 
germination  of  the 
dead  below. 

They  moved 

slowly  along  side 
by  side,  speaking 
beauty  of  the  spot  and 
glory  of  that  summer  day  which 
seemed  to  have  completed  its  perfection 
here.  Perhaps  from  the  heat,  the  over- 
powering perfume,  or  some  unsuspected 
sentiment,  the  young  lady  became  pre- 
sently as  silent  and  preoccupied  as  her 
companion.  She  began  to  linger  and 
loiter  behind,  hovering  like  a  butterfly 
over  some  flowering  shrub  or  clustered 
sheaf  of  lilies,  until,  encountered  sud- 
denly in  her  floating  draperies,  she  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  somewhat  early  and 
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far  too  becoming  ghost.  It  seemed  to 
him  also  that  her  bright  eyes  were  slightly 
shadowed  by  a  gentle  thoughtfulness.  He 
moved  close  to  her  side  with  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  tenderness,  but  she  turned 
suddenly,  and  saying,  **  Come  ! "  moved 
at  a  quicker  pace  down  a  narrow  side 
path.  Courtland  followed.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  noticed  that  the  graves 
seemed  to  fall  into  regular  lines,  the  em- 
blems became  cheaper  and  more  common  ; 
wooden  head  and  footstones  of  one  mo- 
notonous pattern  took  the  place  of  carved 
freestone  or  marble,  and  he  knew  that 
they  had  reached  that  part  of  the  cem- 
etery reserved  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war.  The  long  lines  drawn  with 
military  precision  stretched  through  the 
little  valley,  and  again  up  the  opposite 
hill  in  an  odd  semblance  of  hollow  squares, 
ranks  and  columns.  A  vague  recollection 
of  the  fateful  slope  of  Snake  River  came 
over  him.  It  was  intensified  as  Miss 
Sally,  who  was  still  preceding  him,  sud- 
denly stopped  before  an  isolated  mound, 
bearing  a  broken  marble  shaft  and  a 
pedestal  with  the  inscription  :  "Chester 
Brooks."  A  few  withered  garlands  and 
immortelles  were  lying  at  its  base,  but  en- 
circling the  broken  shaft  was  a  perfectly 
fresh,  unfaded  wreath. 

**  You  never  told  me  he  was  buried 
here?"  said  Courtland  quickly,  half 
shocked  at  the  unexpected  revelation. 
'*  Was  he  from  this  State  ?  " 

"  No,  but  his  regiment  was,"  said  Miss 
Sally  eying  the  wreath  critically. 

*'And  this  wreath,  is  it  from  you?" 
continued  Courtland  gently. 

*'  Yes,  I  thought  yo'ld  like  to  see  some- 
thing fresh  and  pooty,  instead  of  those 
stale  ones." 

**And  were  they  also  from  you?"  he 
asked  even  more  gently. 

**  Dear  no  !  They  were  left  over  from 
last  anniversary  day  by  some  of  the 
veterans.  That's  the  only  one  I  put  there 
— that  is — I  got  Mr.  Champney  to  leave 
it  here  on  his  way  to  his  house.  He  lives 
just  yonder,  yo'  know." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  invincible 
naivete.  Courtland  bit  his  lip  as  the  vision 
arose  before  him  of  this  still  more  tiaif 
English  admirer  bringing  hither,  at  Miss 
Sally's  bidding,  the  tribute  which  she 
wished  to  place  on  the  grave  of  an  old 
lover  to  please  a  third  man.  Meantime 
she  had  put  her  two  little  hands  behind 
her  back  in  the  simulated  attitude  of  **  a 
good  girl,"  and  was  saying  half  smil- 
ingly, and  he  even  thought  half  wistfully  : 


**  Are  yo'  satisfied  ?  " 

**  Perfectly." 

**Then  let's  go  away.  It's  mighty  hot 
here." 

They  turned  away,  and  descending  the 
slope  again  re-entered  the  thicker  shade 
of  the  main  avenue.  Here  they  seemed 
to  have  left  the  sterner  aspect  of  Death. 
They  walked  slowly ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  hot  incense  of  flowers  ;  the  road 
sinking  a  little  left  a  grassy  bank  on  one 
side.  Here  Miss  Sally  halted  and  list- 
lessly seated  herself,  motioning  Courtland 
to  do  the  same.  He  obeyed  eagerly.  The 
incident  of  the  wreath  had  troubled  him 
albeit  with  contending  sensations.  She 
had  given  it  to  please  him  ;  why  should  he 
question  the  manner,  or  torment  himself 
with  any  retrospective  thought?  He 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
able  to  accept  it  lightly  or  gallantly — with 
any  other  girl  he  could — but  he  knew  he 
was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  passion- 
ate declaration  ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  imperilled  by 
a  levity  of  which  she  was  more  a  mistress 
than  himself,  and  he  knew  that  his  senti- 
ment had  failed  to  impress  her.  His  pride 
kept  him  from  appealing  to  her  strangely 
practical  nature,  although  he  had  recog- 
nised and  accepted  it,  and  had  even  begun 
to  believe  it  an  essential  part  of  the  strong 
fascination  she  had  over  him.  But  being 
neither  a  coward,  nor  a  weak  hesitating 
idealist,  when  he  deliberately  took  his  seat 
beside  her  he  as  deliberately  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  his  fate,  wha^tever  it  might 
be,  then  and  there. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  of  this  in 
his  face.  **  I  thought  yo'  were  looking  a 
little  white,  co'nnle,"  she  said  quietly, 
**and  I  reckoned  we  might  sit  down  a 
spell,  and  then  take  it  slowly  home.  Yo* 
ain't  accustomed  to  the  so'thn  sun,  and 
the  air  in  the  hollow  was  swampy."  As 
he  made  a  slight  gesture  of  denial,  she 
went  on  with  a  pretty  sisterly  superiority  : 
*'  That's  the  way  of  yo'  no'th'n  men.  Yo' 
think  yo'  can  do  everything  just  as  if  yo' 
were  reared  to  it,  and  yo*  never  make 
allowance  for  different  climates,  different 
blood,  and  different  customs.  That's 
where  you  slip  up." 

But  he  was  already  leaning  towards  her 
with  his  dark  earnest  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
in  a  way  she  could  no  longer  mistake. 
**  At  the  risk  of  slipping  up  again.  Miss 
Dows,"  he  said  gently,  dropping  into  her 
dialect  with  utterly  unconscious  flattery, 
**  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  teach  me 
everything  you   wish,  to  be  all  that  you 
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demand — which  would  be  far  better.  You 
have  said  we  were  good  friends;  I  want 
you  to  let  me  hope  to  be  more.  I  want 
you  to  overlook  my  deficiencies  and  the 
differences  of  my  race  and  let  me  meet 
you  on  the  only  level  where  I  can  claim  to 
be  the  equal  of  your  own  people — that  of 
loving  you.  Give  me  only  the  same  chance 
you  gave  the  other  poor  fellow  who  sleeps 
yonder— the  same  chance  you  gave  the 
luckier  man  taho  carried  the  wreath  for  you 
to  put  upon  his  grave." 

She  bad  listened  with  delicately  knitted 


brows,  the  faintest  touch  of  colour  and  a 
half  laughing,  half  superior  disapproba- 
tion. When  he  had  finished,  she  uttered 
a  plaintive  little  sigh.  "  Yo'  oughtn't  to 
have  said  that,  co'nnle,  but  yo'  and  me 
are  too  good  friends  to  let  even  that  stand 
between  us.  And  to  prove  it  to  yo'  I'm 
going  to  forget  it  right  away — and  so  are 
yo'." 

"  But  I  cannot,"  he  said  quickly  ;  "  if 
I  could  I  .should  be  unworthy  of  even  your 
friendship.  If  you  must  reject  it  do  not 
make  me  feel  the  shame  of  thinking  you 
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believe  me  capable  of  wanton  trifling".  I 
know  that  this  avowal  is  abrupt  to  you, 
but  it  is  not  to  me.  You  have  known  me 
only  for  three  months,  but  these  three 
months  have  been  to  me  the  realisation  of 
three  years'  dreaming  !  "  As  she  remained 
looking  at  him  with  bright,  curious  eyes, 
but  still  shaking  her  fair  head  distressedly, 
he  moved  nearer  and  caught  her  hand  in 
the  little  pale  lilac  thread  glove  that  was, 
nevertheless,  too  wide  for  her  small  fin- 
g'ers,  and  said  appealingly  :.  **  But  why 
should  you  forget  it  ?  Why  must  it  be  a 
forbidden  topic  ?  What  is  the  barrier  ? 
Are  you  no  longer  free  ?  Speak,  Miss 
Dows — give  me  some  hope.  Miss  Dows  ! 
—Sally  !  " 

She  had  drawn  herself  away,  distressed, 
protesting,  her  fair  head  turned  aside, 
until  with  a  slight  twist  and  narrowing  of 
her  hand  she  succeeded  in  slipping  it  from 
the  glove  which  she  left  a  prisoner  in  his 
eag'er  clasp.  **  There  !  Yo'  can  keep  the 
g-love,  co'nnle,**  she  said,  breathing 
quickly.  *'Sit  down!  This  is  not  the 
place  nor  the  weather  for  husking  frolics  ! 
Well  ! — yo*  want  to  knowa//ry  yo*  mustn't 
speak  to  me  in  that  way.  Be  still,  and 
ril  tell  yo'." 

She  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  her 
frock,  sitting*  sideways  on  the  bank,  one 
little  foot  touching  the  road.  **Yo' 
mustn't  speak  that  way  to  me,"  she  went 
on  slowly,  "because  it's  as  much  as  yo' 
Company's  wo'th,  as  much  as  our  pro- 
perty's wo'th,  as  much  maybe  as  yo'  life's 
wo'th  !  Don't  lift  yo'  comb,  co'nnle  ;  if 
yo'  don't  care  for  that  others  may.  Sit 
still,  I  tell  yo* !  Well,  yo'  come  here 
from  the  no'th  to  run  this  property  for 
money — that's  square  and  fair  business  ; 
that  any  fool  here  can  understand  — it's 
no'th'n  style  ;  it  don't  interfere  with  these 
fools'  family  affairs  ;  it  don't  bring  into 
their  blood  any  no'th'n  taint ;  it  •don't 
divide  their  clannishness  ;  it  don't  separate 
father  and  son,  sister  and  brother  ;  and 
even  if  yo'  got  a  foothold  here  and  settled 
down,  they  know  they  can  always  outvote 
yo*  five  to  one  I  But  let  these  same  fools 
know  that  yo're  courtin'  a  so'th'n  girl 
known  to  be  '  Union  *  during  the  wah, 
that  girl  who  has  laughed  at  their  foolish- 
ness ;  let  them  even  think  that  he  wants 
that  girl  to  mix  up  the  family  and  the  race 
and  the  property  for  him,  and  there  ain't 
a  young  or  old  fool  that  believes  in  so'th'n 
isolation  as  the  price  of  so'th'n  salvation 
that  wouldn't  rise  against  yo' !  There 
isn't  one  that  wouldn't  make  shipwreck 
of  yo'r  syndicate  and  yo'r  capital  and  the 


prosperity  of  Redlands  for  the  next  four 
years  to  come,  and  think  they  were  doing 
right !  They  began  to  suspect  yo'  from 
the  first !  They  suspected  yo'  when  yo' 
never  went  anywhere,  but  stuck  close  to 
the  fahm  and  me.  That's  why  I  wanted 
yo'  to  show  yourself  among  the  girls  ; 
they  wouldn't  have  minded  yo'  flirting 
with  them  with  the  chance  of  yo'  breaking 
yo'  heart  over  Tave  Reed  or  Lympy 
Morris  !  They're  fools  enough  to  believe 
that  a  snub  or  a  jilt  from  a  so'th'n  girl 
would  pay  them  back  for  a  lost  battle  or 
a  ruined  plantation  !  " 

For  the  first  time  Miss  Sally  saw  Court- 
land's  calm  blood  fly  to  his  cheek,  and 
kindle  in  his  eye.  **  You  surely  do  not 
expect  me  to  tolerate  this  blind  and  insolent 
interference !  "  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 

She  lifted  her  ungloved  hand  in  depreca- 
tion. **  Sit  still,  co'nnle.  Yo've  been  a 
soldier,  and  yo'  know  what  duty  is.  Well ! 
what's  yo'  duty  to  yo'  Company  ?  " 

**  It  neither  includes  my  private  affairs, 
nor  regulates  the  beating  of  my  heart.  I 
will  resign." 

'*  And  leave  me  and  Aunt  Miranda,  and 
the  plantation  ?  " 

**  No  !  The  Company  will  find  another 
superintendent  to  look  after  your  aunt's 
affairs,  and  carry  out  our  plans.  And 
you,  Sally — you  will  let  me  find  you  a 
home  and  fortune  north  ?  There  is  work 
for  me  there  ;  there  is  room  for  you  among 
my  people." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  with  a  sweet 
but  superior  smile.  **  No,  co'nnle !  I 
didn't  believe  in  the  wah,  but  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  stand  by  my  folks  and 
share  the  punishment  that  1  knew  was 
coming  from  it.  I  despise  this  foolishness 
as  much  as  yo',  but  I  can't  run  away  from 
it.  Come,  co'nnle,  I  won't  ask  yo*  to 
forget  this  ;  mo',  I'll  even  believe  yo'  meant 
it,  but  yo'll  promise  me  yo'  won't  speak  of 
it  again  as  long  as  yo'  are  with  the  Com- 
pany and  Aunt  Miranda  and  me  !  There 
mustn't  be  more — there  mustn't  even  seem 
to  be  more — between  us." 

*' But  the7i  I  may  hope?"  he  said, 
eagerly  grasping  her  hand. 

**  I  promise  nothing,  for  yo'  must  not 
even  have  that  excuse  for  speaking  of  this 
again,  either  from  anything  I  do,  or  may 
seem  to  do."  She  stopped,  released  her 
hand,  as  her  eyes  were  suddenly  fixed  on 
the  distafice.  Then  she  said  with  a  slight 
smile,  but  without  the  least  embarrassment 
or  impatience  :  **  There's  Mr.  Champney 
coming  here  now.  I  i:eckon  he's  looking 
to  see  if  that  wreath  is  safe." 
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Courtland  looked  up  quickly.  He  could 
see  the  straw  hat  of  the  young  English- 
man just  above  the  myrtle  bushes  in  a 
path  intersecting  the  avenue.  A  faint 
shadow  crossed  his  face.  "  Let  me  know 
one  thing  more,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  I 
know  1  have  no  right  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  has^has — has  Mr.  Champney 
anything  to  do  with  your  decision  ?  " 

She  smiled  brightly.  "  Yo'  asked  just 
now  if  yo'  could  have  the  same  chance  he 
and  Chet  Brooks  had.  Well,  poor  Chet  is 
dead,    and    Mr.    Champney — well  ! — wait 
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and  see."  She  lifted  her  voice  and  called  : 
"Mr.  Champney."  The  young  fellow 
came  briskly  towards  them  ;  his  face  be- 
trayed a  slight  surprise,  but  no  discom- 
fiture, as  he  recognised  her  companion. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Champney,"  =aid  Miss  Sally, 
plaintively,  "  I've  lost  my  glove  somewhere 
near  pooah  Brooks's  tomb  in  the  hollow. 
Won't  you  go  and  fetch  it,  and  come  back 
here  to  take  me  home?  The  co'nnle 
has  got  to  go  and  see  his  sick  niggers  in 
the  hospital."  Champney  lifted  his  hat, 
nodded  genially    to  Courtland,    and  dis- 
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appeared  below  the  cypresses  on  the 
slope.  **Yo'  mustn't  be  mad,"  she 
said,  turning  in  explanation  to  her 
companion,  ''but  we  have  been  here 
too  long  already,  and  it's  better  that  I 
should  be  seen  coming  home  with  him 
than  yo'." 

**  Then  this  sectional  interference  does 
not  touch  him  ?  "  said  Courtiand  bitterly. 

**  No.  He*s  an  Englishman  ;  his  father 
was  a  known  friend  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  bought  their  cotton  bonds.'' 

She  stopped,  gazing  into  Courtland's 
face  with  a  pretty  vague  impatience  and 
a  slight  pouting  of  her  lip. 

'^Co'nnle!" 

**  Miss  Sally." 

*  *  Yo'  say  yo'  had  known  me  for  three 
years  before  yo'  saw  me.  Well,  we  met 
once  before  we  ever  spoke  to  each  other  !  " 

Courtiand  looked  in  her  laughing  eyes 
with  admiring  wonder.  "  When  ?  "  he 
asked. 

**  The  first  day  yo'  came  !  Yo*  moved 
the  ladder  when  I  was  on  the  cornice,  and 
I  walked  all  over  yo'  head.  And,  like  a 
gentleman,  yo*  never  said  a  word  about  it. 
I  reckon  I  stood  on  yo'  head  for  five  min- 
utes.** 

'*  Not  as  long  as  that,"  said  Courtiand 
laughing,  **if  I  remember  rightly." 

'*Yes,"  said  Miss  Sally  with  dancing 
eyes.  **  I,  a  so'th'n  girl,  actually  set  my 
foot  on  the  head  of  a  no'th'n  scum  of  a 
co'nnle  !     My  !  " 

**  Let  that  satisfy  your  friends  then." 

**  No  !  /want  to  apologise.  Sit  down, 
co'nnle." 

"  But,  Miss  Sally " 

**  Sit  down,  quick  !  " 

He  did  so,  seating  himself  sideways  on 
the  bank.     Miss  Sally  stood  beside  him. 

**Take  off  yo'  hat,  sir." 

He  obeyed  smilingly.  Miss  Sally  sud- 
denly slipped  behind  him.  He  felt  the  soft 
touch  of  her  small  hands  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  a  warm  breath  stirred  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  and  then — the  light  pressure  on  his 
scalp  of  what  seemed  the  lips  of  a  child. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  yet  before  he 
could  turn  completely  round — a  difficulty 
the  young  lady  had  evidently  calculated 
upon — he  was  too  late  !  The  floating 
draperies  of  the  artful  and  shameless  Miss 
Sally  were  already  disappearing  among 
the  tombs  in  the  direction  of  the  hollow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  maliager  of 
the  Drummond  Syndicate  in  Redlands — 


the  former  residence  of  a  local  lawyer  and 
justice  of  the  peace — was  not  large,  but 
had  an  imposing  portico  of  wooden  Doric 
columns,  which  extended  to  the  roof  and 
fronted  the  main  street.  The  all-pervading 
creeper  closely  covered  it ;  the  sidewalk 
before  it  was  shaded  by  a  row  of  broad- 
leaved  ailantus.  The  front  room,  with 
French  windows  opening  on  the  portico, 
was  used  by  Colonel  Courtiand  as  a 
general  office ;  beyond  this  a  sitting-room 
and  dining-room  overlooked  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden  with  its  detached  kitchen 
and  inevitable  negro  cabin.  It  was  a  close 
evening ;  there  were  dark  clouds  coming 
up  In  the  direction  of  the  turnpike  road, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  ailantus  hung  heavy 
and  motionless  in  the  hush  of  an  impend- 
ing storm.  The  sparks  of  lazily  floating 
fireflies  softly  expanded  and  went  out  in 
the  gloom  of  the  black  foliage,  or  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  office,  whose  windows 
were  widely  open,  and  whose  lights  Court- 
land  had  extinguished  when  he  brought 
his  armchair  to  the  portico  for  coolness. 
One  of  these  sparks  beyond  the  fence, 
although  alternately  glowing  and  paling, 
was  still  so  persistent  and  stationary  that 
Courtiand  leaned  forward  to  watch  it  more 
closely,  at  which  it  disappeared,  and  a 
voice  from  the  street  said  : 

**  Is  that  you,  Courtiand  ?  " 

**  Yes.     Come  in,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  voice  was  Champney's,  and  the 
light  was  from  his  cigar.  As  he  opened 
the  gate  and  came  slowly  up  the  steps  of 
the  portico  the  usual  hesitation  of  his 
manner  seemed  to  have  increased.  A  long 
sigh  trilled  the  limp  leaves  of  the  ailantus 
and  as  quickly  subsided.  A  few  heavy 
perpendicular  raindrops  crashed  and  spat- 
tered through  the  foliage  like  molten  lead. 

**  You've  just  escaped  the  shower,"  said 
Courtiand  pleasantly.  He  had  not  seen 
Champney  since  they  parted  in  the -ceme- 
tery six  weeks  before. 

**Yes!— I— I  thought  I'd  like  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  you,  Courtiand,"  said 
Champney.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before 
the  profl'ered  chair,  and  then  added  with 
a  cautious  glance  towards  the  street  : 
**  Hadn't  we  better  go  inside?'' 

**  As  you  like.  But  you'll  find  it  wo- 
fully  hot.  We're  quite  alone  here  ;  there's 
nobody  in  the  house  and  this  shower  will 
drive  any  loungers  from  the  street."  He 
was  quite  frank,  although  their  relations 
to  each  other  in  regard  to  Miss  Sally  were 
still  so  undefined  as  to  scarcely  invite  his 
confidence. 

Howbeit  Champney  took  the  profl'ered 
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chair  and  the  glass  of  julep  which  Court- 
land  brought  him. 

**  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of 
Dumont?"  he  said  hesitatingly,  **Miss 
Dows's  French  cousin,  you  know  ?  Well 
— he*s  coming  here  :  he's  got  property 
here — those  three  houses  opposite  the 
Court  House.  From  what  I  hear,  he's 
come  over  with  a  lot  of  new-fangled  French 
ideas  on  the  nigger  question — rot  about 
equality  and  fraternity,  don't  you  know — 
and  the  highest  education  and  highest 
offices  for  them.  You  know  what  the 
feeling  is  here  already  ?  You  know  what 
happened  at  the  last  election  at  Coolidge- 
ville — how  the  whites  wouldn't  let'  the 
niggers  go  to  the  polls  and  the  jolly  row 
that  was  kicked  up  over  it  ?  Well,  it  looks 
as  if  that  sort  of  thing  might  happen  hercy 
don't  you  know,  if  Miss  Dows  takes  up 
these  ideas." 

**  But  I've  reason  to  suppose — I  mean," 
said  Courtland  correcting  himself  with 
some  deliberation — **that  any  one  who 
knows  Miss  Dows's  opinions  knows  that 
these  are  not  her  views.  Why  should  she 
take  them  up  ?  " 

**  Because  she  takes  him  up,"  returned 
Champney  hurriedly;  **and  even  if  she 
didn't  believe  in  them  herself,  she'd  have 
to  share  the  responsibility  with  him  in  the 
eyes  of  every  unreconstructed  rowdy  like 
Tom  Higbee  and  the  rest  of  them.  They'd 
make  short  work  of  her  niggers  all  the 
same." 

**  But  I  don't  see  why  she  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  her 
cousin,  nor  do  I  exactly  know  what 
*  taking  him  up'  means,"  returned  Court- 
land  quietly. 

Champney  moistened  his  dry  lips  with 
the  julep  and  uttered  a  nervous  laugh. 
**  Suppose  we  say  her  husband — for  that's 
what  his  coming  back  here  means.  Every- 
body knows  that ;  you  would  too,  if  you 
ever  talked  with  her  about  anything  but 
business,'*'' 

A  bright  flash  of  lightning  that  lit  up  the 
faces  of  the  two  men  would  have  revealed 
Champney *s  flushed  features  and  Court- 
land's  lack  of  colour  had  they  been  looking 
at  each  other.  But  they  were  not,  and 
the  long  reverberating  crash  of  thunder 
which  followed  prevented  any  audible 
reply  from  Courtland,  and  covered  his 
agitation. 

For  without  fully  accepting  Champney's 
conclusions  he  was  cruelly  shocked  at  the 
young  man's  utterance  of  them.  He  had 
scrupulously  respected  the  wishes  of  Miss 
Sally  and  had  faithfully — although  never 


hopelessly — held  back  any  expression  of 
his  own  love  since  their  conversation  in 
the  cemetery.  But  while  his  native  truth- 
fulness and  sense  of  honour  had  over- 
looked the  seeming  insincerity  of  her 
attitude  towards  Champney,  he  had  never 
justifled  his  own  tacit  participation  in  it, 
and  the  concealment  of  his  own  preten- 
sions before  his  possible,  rival.  It  was 
true  that  ^he  had  forbidden  him  to  openly 
enter  the  lists  with  her  admirers,  but 
Champney's  innocent  assumption  of  his 
indifference  to  her  and  his  consequent 
half  confidences  added  poignancy  to  his 
story.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way 
to  extricate  himself,  and  that  was  by  a 
quarrel.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not 
believe  Champney's  story,  whether  It  was 
only  the  jealous  exaggeration  of  a  rival, 
or  Miss  Sally  was  actually  deceiving  them 
both,  his  position  had  become  intolerable. 

**  I  must  remind  you,  Champney,"  he 
said,  with  freezing  deliberation,  **that 
Miss  Miranda  Dows  and  her  niece  now 
represent  the  Drummond  Company  equally 
with  myself,  and  that  you  cannot  expect 
me  to  listen  to  any  reflections  upon  the 
way  they  choose  to  administer  their  part 
in  its  affairs,  either  now,  or  to  come. 
Still  less  do  I  care  to  discuss  the  idle 
gossip  which  can  affect  only  the pnvate  in- 
terests of  these  ladies,  with  which  neither 
you  nor  I  have  any  right  to  interfere." 

But  the  naivete  of  the  young  Englishman 
was  as  invincible  as  Miss  Sally's  own,  and 
as  fatal  to  Courtland's  attitude.  **Of 
course  I  haven't  any  rights  you  know,"  he 
said,  calmly  ignoring  the  severe  preamble 
of  his  companion's  speech,  "  but  I  say  ! 
hang  it  all  !  even  rf  a  fellow  has  no  chance 
himself y  he  don't  like  to  see  a  girl  throw 
herself  and  her  property  away  on  a  man 
like  that." 

"  One  moment,  Champney,"  said  Court- 
land,  under  the  infection  of  his  guest's 
simplicity,  abandoning  his  former  superior 
attitude.  **  You  say  you  have  no  chance. 
Do  you  want  me  to  understand  that  you 
are  regularly  a  suitor  of  Miss  Dows  ?  " 

**  Y-e-e-s,"  said  the  young  fellow,  but 
with  the  hesitation  of  conscientiousness 
rather  than  evasion.  **  That  is — you  know 
I  was.  But  don't  you  see,  it  couldn't  be. 
It  wouldn't  do,  you  know.  If  those  clan- 
nish neighbours  of  hers — that  southern  set 
— suspected  that  Miss  Sally  was  courted 
by  an  Englishman,  don't  you  know — a 
poacher  on  their  preserves — it  would  be 
all  up  with  her  position  on  the  property 
and  her  influence  over  them.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that's  one  reason  why  I 
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left  the  Company  and  took  that  other 
plantation.  But  even  that  didn't  work  ; 
they  had  their  suspicions  excited  already. " 
"Did  Miss  Dowsgive  that  as  a  reason 
forded  n  ngvoursu  t       asked  Cour  land 


Ves       You  know  what  a  stra  ghtfor 
wa  d  g  rl  she  1      She  d  dn  t  come  no  rot 


about  not  expecting  anything  of  the 
kind,'  or  about  'being  a  sister  to  me,' 
and  all  that,  for,  by  Jove  !  she's  always 
more  like  a  fellow's  sister,  don't  you  know, 
than  his  girl.  Of  course  it  was  hard  lines 
for  me,  hut  1  suppose  she  was  about 
right."  He  stopped,  and  then  added  with 
a  kind  of  gentle  persistency  :  "  ¥<?u  think 
she  was  about  right,  don't  you  ?  " 

With  what  was  passing  in  Courtland's 
mind  the  question  seemed  so  bitterly  iron- 
ical  that  at   Arst  he  leaned  half  angrily 


forward,  in  an  unconscious  attempt  to 
catch  the  speaker's  expression  in  the  dark* 
ness.  "  I  should  hardly  venture  to  gi»e 
an  opinion  "  he  said  after  a  pause  "  Miss 
DoAS  s  elat  ons  w  th  her  ne  ghbours  are 
so  verv  pecul  ar  And  from  vhat  you  tell 
would  seem  that  her 
em  s  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon   ' 

I  m  not  finding 
fault  w  th  Aer  you 
know  sad  Champ-' 
ney  hast  ly  1  m  not 
such  a  beastiv  cad  as 
that  I  wouldn  t  have 
spoken  of  my  affairs 
at  all  but  you 
asked  >ou  know.  1 
only  thought  f  she 
uas  go  ng  to  get  her- 
self nto  trouble  on 
account  of  that 
Frenchman  you  might 
talk  to  her  she'd 
1  sten  to  you  because 
shed  kno  vou  only 
d  d  to  t  of  business 
reaso  s  And  they're 
really  bus  ness  rea- 
sons }ou  know.  I 
suppose  jou  don't 
th  nk  much  of  my 
bus  ness  capacity, 
colonel  and  you 
wouldn  t  go  much  on 
my  judgment  ■ — ■  es- 
pec  ally  no  v  but  I've 
been  here  longer  than 
JOU  and —  he  low- 
ered I  s  vo  ce  si  ghlly 
and  dragged  h  s  chair 
nearer  Courtland — 
1  don  t  1  ke  the 
looks  of  th  ngs  here. 
There  s  some  devil- 
ment plott  ng  among 
those  rascals  They're 
only  a  va  tmg  an  op- 
portun  ty  a  single 
flash  would  be  enough  to  set  them  in  a 
blaze,  even  if  the  fire  wasn't  lit  and 
smouldering  already  like  a  spark  in  a  bale 
of  cotton.  I'd  cut  the  whole  thing  and  clear 
out  if  1  didn't  think  it  would  make  it  harder 
for  Miss  Dows,  who  would  be  left  alone." 
"You're  a  good  fellow,  Champney," 
said  Courtland,  laying  his  hajid  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  "and  I  forgive  you  for  overlook- 
ing any  concern  that  /  might  have. 
Indeed,"  he  added,  with  an  odd  serious- 
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ness  and  a  half  sigh,  "it's  not  strange 
that  you  should.  But  I  must  remind  you 
that  the  Dows  are  strictly  the  agents  and 
tenants  of  the  Company  I  represent,  and 
that  their  rights  and  property  under  that 
tenancy  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by 
others  as  long  as  I  am  here,  I  have  no 
right,  however,"  he  added  gravely,  "  to 
keep  Miss  Dows  from  imperilling  them 
by  her  social  relations." 


The  storm  was  not  yet  over,  the  air 
had  again  become  close  and  suffocatmg 
Courtland  remained  broodmg  m  his  chair 
Whether  he  could  accept  Champney  s 
news  as  true  or  not  he  felt  that  he  must 
end  this  suspense  at  once  A  half  guilty 
consciousness  that  he  was  thmking  more 
of  it  in  reference  to  his  own  passion  than 
his  duty  to  the  Company  did  not  render 
his    meditations    less    unpleasant        Yet 


Champney  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
him  awkwardlj  The  shower  seems  to 

be  holding  up,  he  ^aid,  and  I  11  toddle 
along  before  it  starts  afresh  Good  night ' 
I  say— ^you  didn't  mind  my  coming  to 
you  this  way,  did  you  ?  By  Jove  !  I 
thought  you  were  a  little  stand-offish  at 
first.     But  you  know  what  I  meant  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  and  I  thank  you,"  They 
shook  hands  again.  Champney  stepped 
from  the  portico  and  reaching  the  gate 
seemed  to  vanish  as  he  had  come,  out  of 
the  darkness, 


while  he  could  not  reconcile  Miss  Sally's 
confidences  in  the  cemetery  concerning 
the  indifference  of  her  people  to  Champ- 
ney s  attentions  with  what  Champney  had 
just  told  him  ol  the  reasons  she  had  given 
him  for  declining  them,  I  am  afraid  he 
was  not  shocked  by  her  peculiar  ethics. 
A  lover  seldom  finds  fault  with  his  mistress 
for  deceiving  his  rival,  and  is  as  little  apt 
to  consider  the  logical  deduction  that  she 
could  deceive  him  also,  as  Othello  was  to 
accept  Brabantio's  warning.  The  mas- 
culine sense  of  honour  which  might  have 
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resented  the  friendship  of  a  man  capable 
of  such  treachery  does  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  love  of  a  woman  under  the 
same  conditions.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
implied  compliment  in  thus  allowing  her 


to  take  the  sole  ethical  responsibility, 
which  few  women  can  resist. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  abstraction 
Courtland  suddenly  raised  his  head  and 
listened. 

"Cato." 

"Yes,  sah." 

There  was  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
in  the  hal!  coming  from  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  presently  a  darker  bulk  ap- 
peared  in    the  shadowed    doorway.      It 


was  his  principal  overseer— a  strong 
and  superior  negro,  selected  by  his  fellow 
freedmen  from  among  their  number  in 
accordance  with  Courlland's  new  rkgime. 

' '  Did  you  come  here  from  the  plantation 
or  the  town  ?  " 

"The  town,  sah." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  keep  out  of  the 
town  in  the  evenings  for  the  present," 
said  Courtland  in  a  tone  of  quiet  but 
positive  authority. 

"  Are  dey  goin'  to  bring  back  de  ole 
'patter-rollers,'*  sah?"  asked  the  man 
with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Courtland, 
calmly,  ignoring  his  overseer's  manner. 
"But  if  they  did  you  must  comply  with 
the  local  regulations  unless  they  conflict 
with  the  Federal  laws,  when  you  must 
appeal  to  the  Federal  authorities.  I  prefer 
you  should  avoid  any  trouble  until  you 
are  sure.  " 

"  I  reckon  dey  won't  try  any  games 
on  me,"  said  the  negro  with  a  short 
laugh. 

Courtland  looked  at  him  intently. 

"  I  thought  as  much  !  You're  carrying 
arms,  Cato  !     Hand  them  over." 

The  overseer  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  unstrapped  a  revolver  from  his 
belt,  and  handed  it  to  Courtland. 

"Nowhowmany  of  youare  in  the  habit 
of  going  round  the  town  armed  like 
this?" 

"Only  de  men  who've  been  insulted, 
sah." 

"  And  how  have  you  been  insulted  ?  " 

"  Marse  Tom  Higbee  down  in  de 
market  reckoned  it  was  high  time  fancy 
niggers  was  drov  into  de  swamp,  and  1 
allowed  that  loafers  and  beggars  had 
better  roost  high  when  workin'  folks 
was  around,  and  Marse  Tom  said  he'd 
cut  my  haht  out." 

"  And  do  you  think  your  carryingarevol- 
ver  will  prevent  him  and  his  friends  perform- 
ing that  operation  if  you  provoked  them  ?  " 

"You  said  we  was  to  pertect  ourseffs, 
sah,"  returned  the  negro  gloomily. 
"  What  foh  den  did  you  drill  us  to  use  dem 
rifles  in  de  armoury  ?  " 

"To  defend  yourselves  together  if  at- 
tacked, not  to  singly  threaten  with  them 
in  a  street  row.  Together,  you  would 
stand  some  chance  against  those  men  ; 
separately,  they  couid  eat  you  up,  Cato." 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  too  much  to  some  of 
dem  niggers  standing  together,  sah,"  said 
Cato  darkly.      "  Dey'd  run  before  de  old 
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masters — if    they    didn't     run     to     'em. 
Shuah  !  " 

A  fear  of  this  kind  had  crossed  Court- 
land's  mind  before,  but  he  made  no  present 
comment.  **  I  found  two  of  the  armoury 
rifles  in  the  men's  cabins  yesterday,"  he 
resumed  quietly.  **  See  that  it  does  not 
occur  again  !  They  must  not  be  taken 
from  the  armoury  except  to  defend  it." 

**Yes,  sah." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then 
it  was  broken  by  a  sudden  gust  that 
swept  through  the  columns  of  the  portico, 
stirring  the  vines.  The  broad  leaves  of 
the  ailantus  began  to  rustle  ;  an  ominous 
pattering  followed ;  the  rain  had  recom- 
menced. And  as  Courtland  rose  and 
walked  towards  the  open  window  its  blank 
panes  and  the  interior  of  the  office  were 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  gleam  of  return- 
ing lightning. 

He  entered  the  office,  bidding  Cato 
follow,  and  lit  the  lamp  above  his  desk. 
The  negro  remained  standing  gloomily 
but  respectfully  by  the  window. 

**  Cato,  do  you  know  anything  of  Mr. 
Dumont — Miss  Dows's  cousin?" 

The  negro's  white  teeth  suddenly  flashed 
in  the  lamplight.  **Ya!  ha!  I  reckon, 
sah." 

**Then  he's  a  great  friend  of  your 
people?" 

'*  I  don't  know  about  dat,  sah.  But 
he's  a  pow'ful  enemy  of  de  Reeds  and  de 
Higbees  ! " 

**  On  account  of  his  viewsj  of  course  ?  " 

**'Deed  no!."  said  Cato  with  an  as- 
tounded air.  **Jess  on  account  of  de 
vendetta  !** 

''The  vendetta?'' 

**Yes,  sah.  De  old  blood  quo'U  of 
de  families.  It's  been  goin'  on  over  fifty 
years,  sah.  De  granfader,  fader,  and 
brudder  of  de  Higbees  was  killed  by  de 
granfader,  fader,  and  brudder  of  de  Doo- 
monts.  De  Reeds  clipped  in  when  all  de 
Higbees  was  played  out,  fo'  dey  was -rela- 
tions, but  they  was  chawed  up  by  some  of 
de  Dowses,  first  cousins  to  de  Doomonts." 

'*What?  Are  the  Dows  in  this 
vendetta  ?  " 

**  No,  sah.  No  mo'.  Dey's  bin  no 
man  in  de  family  since  Miss  Sally's  fader 
died — dat's  let  de  Dows  out  fo'  ever.  De 
las'  shootin'  was  done  by  Marse  George 
Dooment,     who     crippled     Marse     Tom 


Higbee's  brudder  Jo,  ^nd  den  skipped  to 
Europe.  Dey  say  hfe's  come  back,  and  is 
lying  low  over  at  Atalanty.  Dey '11  be 
lively  times  ef  he  comes  here  to  see  Miss 
Sally." 

**  But  he  may  have  changed  his  ideas 
while  living  abroad,  where  this  sort  of 
thing  is  simple  murder." 

The  negro  shook  his  head  grimly. 
'*  Den  he  wouldn't  come,  sah.  No,  sah. 
He  knows  dat  Tom  Higbee's  bound  to  go 
fo'  him  or  leave  de  place,  and  Marse 
George  jvouldn't  mind  settlin' ^/w  too  as 
well  as  his  brudder,  for  de  scores  is  agin* 
de  Doomonts  yet.  And  Marse  George 
ain't  no  slouch  wid  a  scatter  gun." 

At  any  other  time  the  imminence  of  this 
survival  of  a  lawless  barbarism  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much  would  have  im- 
pressed Courtland,  now  he  was  only- 
interested  in  it  on  account  of  the  incon- 
ceivable position  in  which  it  left  Miss 
Sally.  Had  she  anything  to  do  with  this 
baleful  cousin's  return,  or  was  she  only 
to  be  a  helpless  victim  of  it  ? 

A  white,  dazzling  and  bewildering  flash 
of  lightning  suddenly  lit  up  the  room,  the 
porch,  the  dripping  ailantus  and  the  flooded 
street  beyond.  It  was  followed  presently 
by  a  crash  of  thunder,  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  second  fainter  flash  of  lightning, 
or  rather  as  if  the  first  flash  had  suddenly 
ignited  some  inflammable  substance. 
With  the  long  reverberation  of  the 
thunder  still  shaking  the  house,  Courtland 
slipped  quickly  out  of  the  window  and 
passed  down  to  the  gate. 

*'  Did  it  strike  anything,  sah  ?  "  said  the 
startled  negro,  as  Courtland  returned. 

**  Not  that  I  can  see,"  said  his  employer 
shortly.  **Go  inside,  and  call  Zoe  and 
her  daughter  from  the  cabin  and  bring 
them  in  the  hall.  Stay  till  I  come.  Go  ! 
I'll  shut  the  windows  myself." 

**  It  must  have  struck  somewhere,  sah, 
shuah  !  Deh's  a  pow'ful  smell  of  sulphur 
right  here,"  said  the  negro  as  he  left  the 
room. 

Courtland  thought  so  too,  but  it  was  a 
kind  of  sulphur  that  he  had  smelt  before 
— on  the  battle  field  !  For  when  the  door 
was  closed  behind  his  overseer  he  took 
the  lamp  to  the  opposite  wall  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully.  There  was  the  distinct 
hole  made  by  a  bullet  which  had  missed 
Cato's  head  at  the  open  window  by  an  inch. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE   ARCHBISHOP  OF   WESTMINSTER. 


By  WILFRID  WARD. 


N  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  to  write 
a  brief  outline  of  the 
career  of  the  new 
Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, I  shall  best 
consult  the  Arch- 
bishop's own  taste  by 
speaking  primarily  of  the  work  which 
he  has  had  at  heart  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  land,  and  introducing 
personal  details  only  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  record  his  experiences,  and 
account  for  and  justify  his  views  and 
aims. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  leading 
idea  which  the  Archbishop  has  sought  to 
Impress  upon  his  contemporaries.  He 
has  recently  published  some  essays  in 
w^hich  **  Devotion  to  the  See  of  Peter,"  is 
spoken  of  as  the  primary  need  of  our  time 
and  country.  Rome,  as  representing  the 
ideas  of  unity  and  authority,  and  as  the 
original  source  of  English  Christianity  has 
a  claim  on  the  affection  of  all  Englishmen. 
But  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome  repre- 
sents also  with  the  Archbishop,  the  motive 
which  is  traceable  in  his  own  career  from 
beginning  to  end — namely,  devotion  to 
the  Apostolic  ideal  of  which  St.  Peter  is 
the  representative.  From  the  time  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  gave  up  the 
commission  in  the  army  which  was  already 
secured  for  him,  and  proposed  to  himself 
the  work  of  evangelising  Wales,  learning 
its  language,  and  preaching  to  its  people, 
the  idea  of  Apostolic  work,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic spirit  have  been  leading  thoughts  with 
him.  A  priest  was  an  Apostle,  and  was 
to  learn  the  spirit  of  the  **  Prince  of  the 
Apostles."  To  make  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  zeal  and  self-renunciation  truly 
Apostolic  was  Archbishop  Vaughan*s  aim 
as  vice-president  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
112.     January,  1893. 


ecclesiastical  seminarv  of  St.  Edmund's  in 
1855,  as  an  Oblate  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  in  the  succeeding  years,  as 
founder  of  the  College  near  Hendon  for 
Missions  in  Infidel  Countries  in  1863,  as 
Bishop  of  Salford  from  1872  onwards. 
Dogmatic  theology,  liturgical  rites,  philo- 
sophy, criticism,  history,  all  have  their 
place  in  Catholic  education  and  in  the 
ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the 
Archbishop  has  recognised  their  import- 
ance :  but  it  is  primarily  by  the  simpler 
ideal  of  the  Apostolic  spirit  that  he  has 
sought  both  to  guide  his  own  labours 
and  those  of  his  priests,  and  to  win  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  the  Catholic 
Church  was  unknown.  A  life  of  self- 
denial  and  absolute  devotion  is  in  his 
view  a  language  which  is  intelligible  to 
all.  St.  Peter  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
life.  The  attainment  of  the  spirit  of  Peter 
is  one  principal  aim  of  devotion  to  the  See 
of  Peter. 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster's  early 
educational  influences  were  predom- 
inantly, but  not  exclusively,  Roman. 
Born  in  1832,  of  an  old  Catholic  family 
and  heir  to  a  considerable  property, 
Herbert  Vaughan,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  worldly 
career.  After  two  years  of  philosophical 
reading  at  Downside  College  near  Bath, 
he  passed  to  Rome  for  his  theological 
course  in  185 1.  Those  were  days  of 
eminent  Roman  professors.  Ballerini  in 
moral  theology,  Schrader  in  Scriptural 
exegesis,  Perrone  in  dogma,  are  all  great 
names.  And  there  was  a  greater  still 
among  the  Professors  of  the  ColUgio 
Romano^  the  celebrated  Jesuit  father 
Passaglia.  Passaglia  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  gifts,  great  personal  attractions, 
and  striking  presence, — **  kind  and  mag- 
nificent," as  the  Archbishop  has  described 
him, — extremely  tall,  and  with  the  keen- 
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ness  and  force  which  characterised  him 
fully  expressed  in  his  face.  He  was  a 
genius  with  some  of  the  impatience  of 
control  and  wrong-headedness  which 
often  go  with  genius.  His  rupture  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  his  revolutionary  views 
are  well  known.  He  died  in  communion 
with  Rome,  after  a  term  of  estrangement 
which  caused  his  English  pupil  much 
pain.  But  in  185 1  his  orthodoxy  was 
as  unquestioned  as  his  genius.  If  Perrone 
represented  the  completest  and  most 
rigidly  scholastic  form,  Passaglia's  method 
gave  the  future  Archbishop  some  ex- 
perience of  a  freer  and  less  conventional 
treatment  of  theology. 
•  The  stream  which  followed  Newman  to 
the  Catholic  Church  had  not  ceased  in 
185 1,  and  as  many  as  seventy-two 
Englishmen — -very  many  of  them  converts 
— were  in  Rome  reading  theology. 
Among  them  were  Henry  Edward 
Manning  ;  Henry  Coleridge,  brother  to 
the  present  Chief  Justice  ;  Gilbert  Talbot, 
brother  of  the  late  Lady  Lothian  ;  J.  L. 
Patterson,  now  Bishop  of  Emmaus,  and 
the  Jesuit  fathers  Eyre,  Wynne,  and 
Harper.  Mr.  Vaughan  lived  for  a  time 
in  rooms  which  he  shared  with  the  well- 
known  Irish  poet  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
until  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academia 
del  nobili  ecclesiasticL  It  was  during  this 
sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  that  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  friendship 
which  afterwards  existed  between  them. 
Father  Whitty,  Cardinal  Wiseman's  vicar- 
general,  also  came  to  know  Mr.  Vaughan 
in  Rome,  and  their  intercourse  resulted  in 
his  suggestion  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  that 
Mr.  Vaughan  should  be  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old 
Hall,  the  principal  Catholic  College  for 
ecclesiastical  education  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  appointment  was  made 
and  accepted  in  spite  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  vice-president  elect. 

Before  entering  on  his  new  office.  Father 
Vaughan  sought  and  found  opportunities 
of  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  Catholic 
education,  chiefly  on  the  ecclesiastical 
side.  Six  months  at  Munich  as  the  guest 
of  Dollinger  was  an  experience  worth 
having  ;  and  such  men  as  Reisach,  after- 
wards Cardinal  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Munich,  and  Windischmann,  his  vicar- 
general,  had  much  information  to  give 
concerning  Catholic  education  in  Germany, 
while  their  sympathies  were  far  more 
congenial  to  the  Roman  student  than 
those  of  the  great  historian.     Windisch- 


mann  was  a  man  whose  capacity 
commanded  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  least  agreed  with  his  views. 
Dollinger  has  described  him  as  **an 
Ultramontane  by  nature,  with  a  native 
capacity  for  organising  and  ruling,"  and 
as  possessing  likewise  **  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  critical  scholar.'*  It  was  bv 
Windischmann's  advice  that  Father 
Vaughan  visited  the  seminary  of 
Eichstadt  in  Bavaria ;  while  a  tour  in 
France  and  Italy  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  learning  something  of  seminary 
life  in  those  countries.  The  priestly 
ideal  as  enforced,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
in  the  seminaries  of  Novara  and  Milan, 
made  a  special  impression  on  the  English 
priest. 

Arrived  at  Old  Hall  in  1855,  Father 
Vaughan  endeavoured  to  impress  this 
type  on  the  future  priests  of  the  seminar)', 
and  to  foster  that  spirit  of  devotion  to 
Rome  which  the  school  represented 
typically  by  De  Maistre's  great  work,  Du 
Pape jh9,d  already  introduced  so  extensively 
in  France  that  Gallicanism  was  practically 
extinct.  In  conjunction  with  Manning, 
he  formed  the  congregation  of  Oblates 
of  St.  Charles,  which  was  joined  by 
several  of  the  college  professors.  I 
cannot  but  recall  the  Archbishop's 
rencontre  with  my  father  (W.  G.  Ward) 
at  this  time,  which  he  has  described 
to  me  as  the  beginning  of  their  intimate 
friendship.  My  father,  who,  since  his 
condemnation  by  Oxford  convocation  and 
subsequent  conversion  had  lived  near  St. 
Edmund's,  held  in  1855,  the  chair  of 
dogmatic  theology.  A  lay  professorship 
of  dogmatics  was  in  marked  opposition 
to  the  ideas  of  the  new  vice-president. 
At  their  first  meeting  Father  Vaughan 
explained  that  one  of  his  chief  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  the  college  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  lay  professor.  His  candour 
delighted  my  father.  In  place  of  the 
remonstrances  which  the  vice-president 
fully  looked  for,  came  the  answer,  ''  How 
interesting !  Do  explain  your  views  on 
the  subject."  The  end  of  the  conference 
was  that  Father  Vaughan  attended  some 
of  the  lectures,  and  was  converted  from 
an  opponent  to  a  hearty  ally. 

In  i860  the  Oblates  left  St.  Edmund's 
College  and  lived  together  in  Bays  water. 
Manning  acting  as  superior.  Father 
Vaughan's  desire  to  work  as  an  Apostolic 
Missioner  took  practical  shape  once  more 
in  1863  in  the  endeavour  to  found  a  foreign 
missionary  college  in  England.      With  a 
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special  blessing"  from  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  from  Pius  IX.  he  set  sail  for  America 
to  collect  funds.  **  Don't  g"o,"  Pius  IX. 
said  to  him,  **you  will  get  nothing."  A 
large  sum  was  realised  in  the  event,  and 
Father  Vaughan  wrote  to  a  friend  of  the 
Pope,  **Tell  his  Holiness  that  his  blessing 
was  worth  more  than  his  prophecy." 

The  college  was  built  at  Mill  Hill  near 
Hendon,  and  any  one  who  will  may 
witness  the  touching  ceremony  of  the 
"kissing  of  the  feet"  of  the  missioners 
whom  year  by  year  it  sends  out  to  infidel 
countries.  Father  Vaughan  continued  to 
be  its  rector  until,  in  1872,  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Salford. 

The  Bishop  of  Salford's  energetic  work 
in  Manchester  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory, 
and  it  is  the  work  which  so  many  hope  to 
see  continued  in  London.  The  spirit  of 
St.  Peter  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  still  the  key-note, 
and  he  has  sought  to  attain  his  aim  both 
by  the  formation  of  an  effective  priest- 
hood and  by  stimulating  the  laity  to 
take  their  share  in  ecclesiastical  interests. 
He  has  opposed  the  multiplication  of  small 
seminaries,  and  believes  that  larger  in- 
stitutions are  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  turning  out  apostolic  priests.  He 
looked  to  the  great  college  of  Ushaw  in 
the  north,  numbering  when  he  was 
appointed  bishop  between  300  and  400 
students,  as  the  educational  centre  ; 
while  the  personal  relations  between 
each  priest  and  his  bishop  were  to  be 
cultivated  in  a  final  year  of  pastoral 
theology  spent  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cathedral.  The  wel- 
come he  has  accorded  to  the  co-operation 
of  laymen  is  instanced  not  only  by  the 
introduction  of  laymen  into  committees 
connected  with  diocesan  matters,  but  by 
his  inviting  them  to  take  their  part  in 
delivering  lectures  in  the  larger  Ecclesias- 
tical Colleges.  Although  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Roman  Scholasticism  the  Arch- 
bishop is  equally  emphatic  on  the  value  of 
the  vernacular  in  speaking  and  writing, 
more  especially  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  society ;  and  he  is  known  to  wish 
for  a  further  development  of  priestly 
training"  in  this  direction.  Of  the  efforts 
jnade  at  Ushaw  to  bring  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  touch  with  the  times  in  this  and 
other  ways  he  wrote  as  follows  in  a 
recently  published  letter  to  the  vice- 
president  : — **  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  having  introduced  into  your  new  course 
lectures  upon  subjects  which  are  needed 
to  bring  more  closely  the  youthful  minds 


in  your  charge  into  touch  with  the  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  the  times.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  spirit  of  '  modernity  ' 
and  directness  of  aim  in  the  mental 
equipment  of  your  students  will  bear 
abundant  and  salutary  fruit  in  the  in- 
fluence which  they  themselves  are  destined 
to  exercise  later  on  the  minds  of  others." 
In  a  similar  spirit  the  Archbishop  has  set 
an  example  of  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
modern  problems  connected  with  labour, 
the  **  social  question,"  the  education  of 
the  poor ;  avoiding,  indeed,  the  hasty 
adoption  of  untried  theories,  but  con- 
cerning himself  closely  and  practically 
with  their  solution  on  Catholic  lines. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Archbishop  has  regarded  his  work 
for  the  Church  in  the  past,  and  it  may 
be  traced  in  the  remarkable  address  on 
the  **  programme"  of  the  Church  in 
England,  which  he  delivered  on  occasion 
of  his  enthronement  at  Westminster.  It 
is  a  spirit  not  antiquarian  or  theoretical, 
but  eminently  modern  and  practical.  He 
never  forgets  what  his  early  training 
helped  to  impress  on  his  imagination,  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  unlike  the  local  or 
sectarian  forms  of  creed  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  is  a  living  power  and  energis- 
ing system  belonging  to  all  nations  ;  and 
that  it  is  normally  and  in  idea  coextensive 
with  the  human  race.  The  experience 
of  many  places  and  persons  has  taught 
him  that  one  spirit  can  coexist  with  many 
forms  of  its  expression  ;  and  while  he  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  conception  of  a 
national  church,  which  tends  to  foster 
narrowness,  obstinate  attachment  to  un- 
practical traditions,  estrangement  from 
Rome,  he  is  a  friend  to  wide  liberty  in 
matters  of  ritual  or  form.  Hence  his 
development  of  English  psalmody  in  the 
public  services  in  Manchester.  Hence, 
his  readiness  to  depart  from  the  Roman 
custom  of  teaching  in  Latin.  English  by 
birth,  Roman  by  education,  he  is  equally 
emphatic  in  enforcing  two  lessons — that 
of  realising  our  fellowship  with  the 
universal  Church  throughout  the  world, 
sharing  her  devotion  and  her  doctrine, 
and  that  of  expressing  both  doctrine  and 
devotion  in  the  manner  which  will  best 
bring  them«  home  to  Englishmen.  We 
take  the  word  of  Rome,  but  pronounce 
it  in  the  English  way.  The  model  for  an 
Italian  speaker  is  said  to  be  Lingua 
Toscana  in  bocca  Romana^  and  so  the  Arch- 
bishop's model  for  an  English  Catholic's 
religious  devotion  would  probably  be 
Lingua  Romana  in  bocca  Ingleze, 
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THE  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
contained  some  700,000  square 
feet  of  space.  The  buildings  at  Cliicago 
this  year  will  cover  more  than  three  and 
a  half  millions.  The  1851  building  was 
placed  in  a  corner  of  Hyde  Park.  Those 
of  1893  occupy  an  area  about  equivalent 
to  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
taken  together.  In  forty  years  we  have 
progressed  somewhat  in  exhibitions  as  in 
other  matters,  or  at  all  events  we  have 
grown,  even  though  the  growth  may  not 
be  all  advance.  A  great  many  people  must 
have  seen  the  whole  of  the  first  great 
Exhibition.     Probably    nobody    saw    the 


whole  of  the  last  great  Exhibition  in  Paris. 
CertainI)'  nobody  will  see  the  whole  of 
the  next  one,  the  mammoth  show  at 
Chicago. 

For  at  Chicago  there  will  be,  not  an 
exhibition,  but  a  congeries  of  exhibitions. 
It  is  long  since  we  have  outgrown  the 
idea  of  a  single  building  for  an  exhibition, 
or  even  the  idea  of  a  single  big  building 
with  supplementary  small  ones.  At 
Paris  in  1889  the  logical  French  mind 
insisted  on  a  scientific  classification  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  proposed  to 
arrange  them  in  a  number  of  magnificent 
storehouses,    regardless  of  political    and 
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geographical  considerations.  Reduced 
to  practice  the  idea  proved  difficult  to 
realise,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  was 
abandoned.  The  practical  American  mind, 
determined  to  have  a  bigger  show  than 
that  at  Paris,  perceived  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem  was  to  divide  up 
the  whole  into  several  distinct  depart- 
ments, produced  a  working  though  not 
wholly  log-ical  classification,  and  insisted 
on  distributing  the  contributions  of  all 
nationalities  among  the  various  depart- 
ments. 
For  this  purpose  a  number  of  separate 


of  the  great  Chicago  boulevards  and 
across  part  of  one  of  the  parks.  But  it  is 
no  doubt  by  rail  that  most  of  the  antici- 
pated millions  will  get  to  Jackson  Park, 
either  by  the  new  elevated  line,  or  by  the 
existing*  line  which  is  spreading  a  fan  of 
subsidiary  railways  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  Exhibition  grounds. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  arriving  at  the 
great  railway  station—**  dep6t"  we  shall 
have  learnt  by  that  time  to  call  it—shown 
in  the  sketch  plan.  Immediately  in  front 
we  see  the  great  **  Administration  ** 
Building,  in  which  are  to  be  located  the: 
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buildings  have  been  provided,  the  largest 
of  which  holds  the  proud  position  of  being 
the  biggest  building  in  the  world,  and 
would  contain  within  it  several  Crystal 
Palaces,  though  one  sufficed  to  hold  the 
treasures  collected  from  the  world  in 
1851. 

Jackson  Park,  the  site  of  the  World's 
Fair,  is  some  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  business  centre  of  Chicago,  about  as 
far  off,  say,  as  Kew  is  from  Charing 
Cross.  Like  Kew,  it  is  accessible  by 
rail,  road,  or  water,  though  the  narrow 
Thames  is  represented  by  Lake  Michigan, 
that  is  to  say,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
by  the  sea,  since  as  far  as  appearances 
go  the  shore  of  the  lake  might  be  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  By  road,  if  we  are 
content  to  take  not  quite  the  shortest  route, 
we  can  get  a  charming  drive  through  one 


offices  of  the  various  departments.  Never 
before  have  the  officials  of  an  exhibition 
been  so  sumptuously  housed.  As  a  rule 
they  have  been  content  with  a  range  of 
rooms  in  some  corner  of  the  grounds  or 
with  a  house  in  their  outskirts.  Here 
they  are  provided  with  a  gorgeous  palace, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  buildings- 
where  all  are  imposing.  Passing  round 
in  front  of  this,  the  visitor  will  come  upon 
the  most  striking  view  that  has  ever  been 
presented  at  an  international  exhibition, 
suggesting,  but  far  surpassing,  the  view 
from  the  base  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  1889. 
In  front  of  him  stretches  a  broad  canal  or 
basin  beyond  the  end  of  which  is  seen  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan.  On 
either  side  stands,  to  all  appearance,  a 
range  of  marble  palaces.  That  they  are 
not  marble,  but  plaster,  is  no  reproach,. 
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but  a  credit  to  their  designers,  who  have 
built,  not  for  all  time,  but  for  a  year,  and 
whose  legitimate  object  it  was  to  produce 
temporary  buildings  of  the  highest  possi- 


The  taste  and  style  of  the  whole  will, 
no  doubt,  receive  full  criticism  in  due 
time  when  all  is  fully  complete,  but 
beyond  any  question  the  designers  of 
the  World's   Fair 


building! 

achie' 

geout 


have 
gor- 
mpos- 


architectural 
effect  which,  as  a 
whole,  will  stand 
comparison  with 
any  modern  range 
of  buildings. .  in 
Europe  and  has 
nothing  approach- 
ing it  in  America. 
The  building  o 


the 


left 


the 


ble  excellence.  This  they  have  most 
successfully  done,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
criticised  as  if  they  had  attempted  some- 
thing totally  different  and  less  suited  for 
their  purpose. 


Great  Hall  of 
Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts.  This 
is  a  reproduction 
on  a  large  scale 
of  the  Paris 
Palais  des  Ma- 
chines. Its  con- 
struction is  that 
of  an  enormous 
railway  station,  and  it  has  been 
erected  in  the  same  ingenious  manner 
as  its  Paris  predecessor.  Its  admirers 
are  fond  of  dwelling  on  its  bigness, 
of    telling    you     how     it    could    contain 


MANUFACTUKES  BUILDING. 


In  front  of  the  palaces  are  terraces 
adorned  with  statuary,  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  below  these  broad  ranges  of  stairs 
descend  to  the  water  in  which  the  great 
buildings  on  either  side  are  mirrored. 
Fountains  and  symbolical  statues  of  great 
-  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  canal. 


standing  on  its  vast  floor  the  .whole 
population  of  Chicago  ;  of  recitingthe 
hundreds  of  tons  of  paint,  putty  and 
nails  used  in  its  construction.  .  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  magnificent  building,  imposing 
from  its  mere  magnitude.  From,  a 
distance  its  great  roof  towers  up  above 
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the  surroundings.  To  the  spectator  close 
at  hand  its  method  of  construction  is 
marked  by  an  external  skin  or  covering 
of  the  "staff"  (fibrous  plaster)  of  which 
all  the  buildings  are  apparently  made, 
and  it  stands,  to  all  appearance,  compact 
of  marble  pillars  and  slabs  like  the  rest. 
The  facade  towards  the  water  will  be 
very  elaborately  ornamented  with  statuary 
and  bas-reliefs,  though  our  illustration, 
from  a  photograph  taken, af  course,  before 
the  completion  of  the  building,  does  not 
show  this. 

On  the  left  is  the  equally  imposing 
frontage  of  the  Agricultural  Building, 
which  is  to  contain  not  only  agricultural 
exhibits  properly  so-called,  but  food  and 
raw  products  generally.  This,  as  our 
illustration  shows,  is  a  classical  building. 
It  has  a  great  central  porch  with  columns 
fifty  feet  high.  Here  also  the  facade  is 
lavishly  decorated  with  colossal  statuary. 
This  is  the  third  in  size  of  the  buildings. 


It  covers  nine  and  a  half  acres  and  there 
are  also  five  acres  of  gallery. 

In  aline  with  the  Agricultural  Building, 
a  little  behind  and  to  the  right  of  our 
selected  point  of  view,  is  the  Machinery 
Building.  It  is,  including  its  annex,  the 
second  largest  building  in  Jackson  Park. 
Like  the  Manufactures  Building,the  actual 
structure  is  that  of  a  railway  station,  or 
rather  of  three  stations  side  by  side,  but 
it,  too,  has  a  magnificent  facade  with  a 
classical  porch  way  surmounted  by 
decorated  towers. 

Facing  Machinery,  and  their  fronts 
aligning  with  the  Manufactures  front,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  canal,  are  the  two 
buildings  devoted  to  Mining  and  to 
Electricity,  both  stately  buildings.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  latter  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Franklin  eripuens  caeh  fulmtii. 

Behind  these  again  and  close  by  the 
railway  station  is  the  building  containing 
exhibits  relating  to  Transportation — loco- 
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motion  of  all  sorts,  sea  and  land,  rail  and 

A  principal  feature  of  this  building  is 
the  "  Golden  Doorway,"  its  main  en- 
trance. This  Is  in  imitation  of  the 
square  porch  and  archway  of  the  Mosque 
of  Delhi,  and  is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs 
showing  the  development  of  methods  of 
transportation  from  the  primitive  bullock- 
cart  down  to  the  Pullman  car. 

Turning  away  from  the  buildings  and 
looking  again  at  the  canal,  we  see  that 
it  is  really  T-shaped,  and  that  the  two 


structures  are,  is  a  big  conservatory.  Its 
enormous  glass  dome  is  a  conspicuous 
object  for  some  distance  round,  and  from 
many  points  in  the  park  a  very  beautiful 

Continuing  on  in  the  same  northward 
direction,  and  skirting  the  extension  of 
the  lagoon  entitled  the  North  Pond,  we 
come  to  the  great  Art  Building  which 
stands  facing  the  water.  As  the  Art 
Palace  had  to  be  thoroughly  fireproof,  its 
construction  is  more  solid  than  that  of  the 
Other  buildings,  and  of  a  more  permanent 


arms  of  the  T  stretch  away  to  right  and 
left.  Following  the  left  arm  we  find  that 
it  leads  us  to  a  lagoon,  all  the  central 
part  ol  which  is  occupied  by  a  large 
island,  while  its  further  or  northern  end 
reaches  very  nearly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  park.  Here  we  get  another  main 
feature  of  the  Exhibition,  a  complete 
system  of  water-ways  extending  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  park,  and  afford- 
ing a  convenient  and  pleasant  means  of 
transit  from  place  to  place. 

If  we  follow  the  bank  of  the  lagoon, 
skirting  its  southern  edge  by  the  banks 
of  the  Electrical  and  Mining  Buildings, 
and  then  turning  northwards  after  pass- 
ing along  the  front  of  the  Transportation 
Building,  we  shall  reach  the  Horticultural' 
Building,  and  then  that  devoted  to 
Women's  work. 

The  Horticultural  Building,  as  all  s'lch 


character.  it  might  indeed  well  re- 
main and  serve  a  useful  purpose  after 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  As  our 
illustration  shows,  it  is  classical  in 
style. 

Passing  round  and  behind  the  Art 
Gallery  with  its  two  annexes,  we  cross 
in  front  of  the  space  filled  with  the 
buildings  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  and  reach  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  park.  We  may  complete  the  circuit 
by  turning  southward  again,  when  we 
shall  soon  come  to  the  Victoria  House,  the 
building  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
British  Commission  for  its  head-quarters, 
and  is  so  named  by  the  express  permission 
of  Her  Majesty.  The  Sixteenth  Century 
house  which  Colonel  Edis  has  designed  is 
built  in  brickwork  and  terra-cotta,  and 
may   certainly  claim    to  be  a  more  solid 
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structure  than  its  more  imposing  neigh- 
But  a  little  distance  in  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake  where  the  Victoria  House 
stands  is  one  of  the  prettiest  buildings  in 
the  park,  that  devoted  to  Fisheries.  Our 
view  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  it  that  no 
description  is  wanted.  In  the  decorations 
the  artist  has  very  cleverly  carried  out 
the  idea  adopted  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  and  has  introduced  no  other 
forms    but     thoA    of    aquatic   creatures. 


in    the    other    direction    from    the    lake 
towards  the  Administration   Building. 

Such  are  the  chief  buildings  of  this 
great  Exhibition.  They,  however,  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of 
structures  with  which  Jackson  Park  is 
being  rapidly  covered.  The  forty-four 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  are 
erecting  each  its  own  pavilion.  Eighteen 
foreign  countries  are  doing  the  same. 
Special  buildings  are  being  put  up  for 
exhibits  connected  with  Forestry,  Dairy- 
work,    and  Leather   Manufacture.     There 


Quaint  sea-beasts  of  every  imaginable 
monstrosity  curl  round  the  pillars,  sprawl 
over  the  walls,  and  are  twined  and  twisted 
into  the  mouldings. 

Turning  back  to  the  lake  near  the 
dnmed  building  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, we  see  lying  off  the  shore  a 
modern  ironclad.  If  one  wondered  at 
anything  in  an  exhibition,  one  would  feel 
surprised  at  finding  a  io,ooo-ton  man-of- 
war  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
comfortably  moored  in  about  six  feet  of 
water.  Inquiry,  if  not  inspection,  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  U.S.  Steamship 
Illinois  is  made  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
built  up  from  the  ground  in  the  lake. 

From  this  point  we  may  follow  the 
broad  esplanade  by  the  edge  of  the  lake 
between  it  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
sea  front  of  the  Manufactures  Building 
until  we  find  ourselves  at  the  other  end  of 
the  great  canal,  looking  down  its  length 


is  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Convent  of 
La  Rabida  in  Palos,  the  Spanish  port 
from  which  Columbus  sailed.  The 
southern  end  of  the  park  is  occupied  with 
sheds  and  stabling  for  the  great  Live- 
stock Shows  which  will  be  continued 
during  the  summer  ;  while  the  whole  of 
the  broad  boulevard  known  as  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  and  connecting  Jackson  and 
Washington  Parks,  will  be  filled  with 
places  of  amusement— shows,  cafes, 
Eastern  bazaars,  and  the  like.  When  to 
this  it  is  added  that  all  the  available  sites 
in  the  park  will  be  occupied  by  restaurants 
and  by  the  pavilions  and  kiosks  of 
specialty  important  exhibitors,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  new  city  of  marvels 
which  Chicago  is  erecting  beside  herself 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  millions  of  visitors  whom  she  has 
invited  to  her  festival  during  the  year  now 
just  begun. 


A    POLYNESIAN    POTENTATE. 


J1HE  little  vessel  swung 
round,  as  we  hove  her 
to,  and  we  were  facing' 
:  native  village  of 
Soma  Soma,  the  resi- 
dence of  RatuLaia^ast 
descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Fiji.  It  consisted  of 
about  a  hundred  huts,  clustering  around 
an  inlet,  where  the  waves  came  gently 
lapping  the  coral  beach,  and  made  a  soft 
murmuring  noise  that  blended  well  with 
the  hum  that  rose  from  the  village. 

A  low  hill  rose  in  the  background, 
covered  from  foot  to  crest  with  foliage 
and  rich  green  growth  ;  whilst  overhead 
one  could  only  gaze  in  bewildered  rapture 
at  the  dreamy  blue  of  the  sky — cloudless 
and  serene — a  perfect  finish  to  the  land- 
scape. 

I  stepped  eagerly  ashore,  and,  with 
camera  in  hand,  inquired  for  Ratu  Lala's 
residence.  A  dozen  hands  pointed  in 
reply,  and  another  minute  found  me 
standing  before  the  thatched  domicile 
shown    in    the    accompanying     picture. 


Overhead  the  palms  waved  their  graceful 
heads  and  threw  a  refreshing  shade 
around.  Here  and  there  a  huge  bunch  of 
nuts  hung  temptingly  downwards,  and  the 
long  grass  and  wild  flowers  threw  up  a  de- 
lightful scent,  such  as  no  artificial  cultiva- 
tion can  produce. 

The  storms  of  the  wet  seasons  had 
toned  the  thatch  of  the  roof  and  the 
plaited  sides  of  the  house  down  to  a  warm 
brownish  grey — a  soft,  retiring  effect 
which  suggested  dreamland  ;  and  as  1 
stood  and  looked  and  waited  for  "  His 
Majesty,"  I  fell  to  picturing  a  dreamy, 
poetical  individual,  with  a  far-away  look, 
and  a  shambling  gait,  and  a  mellow 
musical  voice — when  a  tali  form  clad  in 
rough  tweeds,  woven  with  a  coarse  pat- 
tern, stood  before  me,  and  grinned. 

"How-doo?"  he  said,  lacadaisically, 
his  hands  thrust  deeply  into  his  side  pock- 
ets, after  the  fashion  of  the  most  approved 
European  aristocrat.  "  Glad  to  see  you, 
— though  I  didn't  expect  company, — ah  I 
— and  it  isn't  much  of  a  shanty,  is  it  ?  " 

He    wore    knickerbockers,    with    thick 
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woollen  stockings  and  high  water-tight 
boots,  a  costume  particularly  unsuited  to 
the  climate — and  a  cigar  dangled  from  his 
lips.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
and  but  for  his  complexion,  should  have 
taken  my  host  for  an  English  countryman, 
just  returned  from  a  day's  shooting. 

We  were  soon  seated  inside  on  the 
clean  mats  that  strewed  the  floor,  with 
bottles  of  brandy  and  whisky  beside  us, 
and  cigars.  A  pretty,  tawny,  Tongan 
girl,  of  about  sixteen,  sat  bashfully  apart. 
'*  My  wife,"  the  host  explained,  **  and 
that  is  her  pretty  little  sister,"  pointing  to 
another  damsel. 

^*It's  awfully  slow,  here!"  he  con- 
tinued ;   **  no  billiards  or  anything." 

He  saw  me  eying  some  beautifully 
plaited    fans    that    hung    on    the    walls. 
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Take  them,  my  dear 
-now  no    thanks,  my 


**You  like  them? 
fellow !     Ah  !     No- 
dear  boy  !  " 

•  «  •  • 

Though  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  my 
host,  I  have  always  remembered  with 
amusement,  this  my  only  experience  of 
hobnobbing  with  the  descendant  of  a  race 
of  real  kings. 

Poor  Ratu  Lala  !  His  nearest  ancestors 
had  fought  against  the  advance  of  British 
civilisation.  They  had  repulsed  our 
traders  and  eaten  our  missionaries.  But 
the  last  of  their  line  has  permitted  himself 
to  be  enlightened  and  educated  and 
civilised,  until  he  presents  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  western  race  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

J.   D. 


A  WINTER   SONG. 


By    SOPHY    SINGLETON. 

Skies  are  grown  cold  and  drear, 
Bare  ev*ry  forest  tree, 
Flow'rs  a  bright  memory 

Of  the  departed  year, 

Birds  the  fir  boughs  among, 

Hush  for  a  while  their  breath, 
Waiting  till  Spring  or  Death 

Waken  or  end  their  song. 

Though  I,  of  all  around, 

Have  nothing  lost  as  yet, 
And  amidst  Earth's  regret 

Find  what  she  hath  not  found ; 

Still,  if  a  Winter  fall 

O'er  my  heart's  world  of  Love, 
I  shall  weep  soon  enough 

With  these  poor  mourners  all ! 


BURNE-JONES    AND    HIS    ART. 

Bv  HONOR   BROOKE. 

With  Illustrations  from  his  Works.^ 


HERE  is  no  name 
amongst  our 

modern  painters, 
which  calls  up 
so  much  varied 
criticism  as  that 
of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones.      His    pic- 

meeting-place  for  the  critic,  the  artist, 
and  the  general  public. 

What,  then,  is  the  mainspring  of  his 
genius  ?  What  has  combined  to  form  the 
peculiar  style  of  his  artistic  power  ?  What 
are  the  tendencies  that  we  see  figured  in 
his  work  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
will  be  my  best  endeavour. — His  genius 
springs  from  a  nature  deeply  imbued  with 
a  poetic  sense.  Beauty  he  sees  every- 
where— in  tender  womanhood,  in  the 
charm  of  girlhood,  in  the  world  of  Nature, 
in  legend  and  fairy-lore,  in  classic  tale 
and  heathen  myth — in  all  these  he  finds 
poetic  charm.  The  realm  of  the  past, 
touched  by  his  own  imagination,  is  inex- 
haustible in  furnishing  him  with  concep* 
tions  and  themes  for  artistic  utterance  ; 
he  is  only  disturbed  by  their  frequency 
and  richness.  But  I  may  say  that  we 
have  no  imaginative  painter,  who  is  ap- 
parently so  untouched  by  the  events  or 
progress  of  the  world    as  it  is  at  present. 

His  imagination  is  both  rich  and  pene- 
trating, but  never  was  there  artist  less 
fanciful — which  accounts  perhaps  for  the 
very  serious  tone  of  his  work  ;  the  light, 
the  gay,  the  sportive  has  no  place  with 
him,  that  side  of  humanity  is  never  re- 
presented, nor  is  the  humorous,  the 
grotesque  or  the  plaintive.  He  loves  all 
Nature,  but  it  is  Nature  untouched  by  man, 
he  never  paints  a  garden,  or  a  park,  or 
any  tilled  ground.     The  landscape  in  the 

'  From  Edward  Burne-Janes :  a  Ktcnrd  and  Fe- 
vitw,  by  Malcolm  Bell.  Ijondon  :  George  Hell  &  Sons, 
4  York  Sireel,  Covent  Guden.    Second  Edilion,  1893. 


Mirror  of  Venus,  is  an  uninhabited 
stretch  of  upland  valley,  amongst  hills, 
beautiful  but  very  lonely.  The  rose  in 
Briar  Hose  is  not  the  garden  rose,  but  the 
wild  one,  painted  with  exquisite  fidelity. 
The  shore  the  angels  stand  on  in  The 
Six  Days  of  Creation  is  not  one  of 
Earth's  human  shores,  never  was  there 
sand  so  delicate,  never  were  there  shells 
so  exquisite  of  tint  or  shape.  But 
though  his  love  of  Nature  does  not  impel 
him  to  follow  her  in  all  her  moods  or 
manifestations,  his  care  in  representing 
her  forms  is  entirely  painstaking  and 
extreme.  I  cannot  tell  if  it  was  his  early 
companionship  with  certain  members  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  (though 
he  never  joined  them),  which  made  him 
so  careful  in  his  delineation,  and  so  truth- 
ful in  every  small  detail.  It  is  almost 
curious  to  see  side  by  side  with  such 
dreamy  conceptions  an  intense  accuracy 
of  detail  and  searching  into  the  minutest 
item.  This  extreme  carefulness  is  shown 
by  his  countless  studies  made  for  every 
picture^ studies  of  drapery,  as  it  falls  on 
arm,  or  knee,  or  shoulder ;  studies  of 
every  part  of  armour,  and  the  lights  on  it  ; 
studies  of  the  gradation  of  hues  and 
tints  ;  and  feathers,  with  all  their  delicate 
involvement— al!  this,  and  more  than  I  can 
name,  witness  to  his  painstaking  method 
in  regard  to  every  part  of  his  work.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
artist  is  a  perfect  draughtsman.  People 
may  not  admire  his  style,  but  that  is 
quite  another  thing.  The  turn  of  a  head, 
or  the  shape  of  a  figure  may  not  suit 
their  taste,  but  that  is  no  proof  it  is 
deformed  or  out  of  shape,  so  long  as  it  is 
harmonious  in  itself,  it  does  not  break 
the  rules  of  good  drawing. 

Accuracy  of  drawing  is  a  good  thing, 
it  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  there  is 
something  finer  even  than  the  latter — it 
is  the  spirit  which  breathes  through   the 
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work.  The  Soul  of  Beauty,  is  it  there  ? 
What  matter  if  the  hand  should  falter, 
or  tremble  ? — we  can  overlook  it.  Only  if 
it  should  be  the  result  of  carelessness,  or 
want  of  study,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. But  no  one  in  their  senses  could 
accuse  Burne-Jones  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  There  is  not  a  day  of  his 
life  in  which  he  does  not  make  some 
small  picture  in  pencil  as  a  study.  1 
have  seen  some  drawings  of  his,  done  in 
silver-point,  of  which  the  perfection  of 
accuracy  and  precision  of  touch  is  most 
striking  and  exquisite.  His  pictures  are 
never  painted  in  a  hurry,  they  often  han^ 
for  years  on  the  walls  of  his  studio,  looked 
at,  thought  over,  but  never  touched  un- 
less he  feels  drawn  towards  working  at 
them,  but  his  art  is  his  life,  he  lives  in 
and  through  his  pictures.  The  only 
picture  i  heard  that  he  complained  of 
weariness  in  doing,  was  one  called  The 
Golden  Stairs,  and  this  had  to  be  fin- 
i^ed  for  exhibition,  he  said,  "  I  am  so 
tired  of  those  girls  !  "  To  my  mind  this 
one  is  the  least  interesting  of  his  works. 

The  series  of  the  Briar  Rose  was 
for  many  a  long  year  on  the  walls  of  his 
studio  unfinished,  and  worked  at  at  inter- 
vals. Ic  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it 
was  finished  and  exhibited  ;  and  though 
some  refused  to  admire  the  figure  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  or  the  Knight,  in  every 
other  respect  these  pictures  were  the  admi- 
ration and  wonder  of  those  who  saw  them. 
Although  we  are  in  fairyland,  the  costume 
of  the  sleeping  figures,  and  the  details  of 
their  surroundings  are  worked  out  in  the 
carefullestway,thecolouringis  glowing  and 
rich,  the  lustre  of  the  jewels,  the  splendid 
tones  of  the  drapery,  and  the  magnificent 
leaves  of  the  huge  briar,  with  its  pink  and 
white  roses,  are  a  pure  delight  to  the  eye. 
One  feels  that  there  is  no  laborious  think- 
ing out  of  the  story,  no  concoction  of  its 
different  parts,  but  that  the  delineation  is 
the  outcome  of  a  complete  conception 
which  visited  the  artist  and  impressed  it- 
self upon  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  care  with  which  he 
delineates  nature,  it  may  be  objected  by 
some,  that  in  this  respect  he  fails  at  times. 
For  instance,  in  his  Perseus  and  Andrei' 
meda,  exhibited  two  years  ago,  the  rock 
against  which  the  hapless  maid  is  stand- 
ing is  strangely  unnatural,  and  reminds 
one  of  those  tentative  works  of  mediaeval 
painters  who  were  feeling  after  a  repre- 
sentation of  natural  forms,  but  had  not 
arrived  at  a  true  representation  of  them. 
These  rocks  are  a  piled-up  heap  of  stones. 


like  so  many  tiles  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other.  But  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  in  the  land  of  myth  and  that  sea- 
cliffs  in  that  strange  region  need  not  be 
like  those  we  see  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland  for  instance,    which   have  borne 


the  fret  and  wash  of  the  waves  for  cen- 
turies, and  across  whose  worn  face  the 
winds  and  waters  have  seamed  their  thou- 
sand furrows.  The  rocks  against  which 
Andromeda  is  standing  will  probably  fall 
into  the  sea  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
from  the  monster  whose  home  they  are  ; 
they  belong  to  his  reign  of  terror,  but  it 
is  a  transitory  one — hence  their  arbitrary 
and  strange  construction.     But  the  sea  at 
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the  foot  of  them  is  the  everlasting  sea,  it 
washes,  and  ripples,  and  tints  the  stones 
with  its  blue,  and  gurgles  in  narrow 
places,  and  pauses  in  deep  pools.  The 
dragon,  about  which  one  heard  a  good 
deal  of  unfavourable  criticism,  is  a  very 
interesting  development  of  the  species. 
The  history  of  dragons  as  they  appear  in 
art  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  when  it  is, 
this  one  will  take 
a  very  notable 
place — the  artist 
preferring  to  treat 
it  as  a  huge  sea- 
serpent  rather 
than  the  medi- 
aeval monster  we 
are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with. 
The  figure  of  Per- 
seus is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
and        delightful 

modern  painting. 
Ontheotherhand 
the  figure  of  An- 
dromeda is  rather 
too  timid  and 
shrinking  to  be 
quite  pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  and  yet, 
truth  to  say,  it  is 
but  natural  that 
she  should  be 
frightened,  and 
suspicious  also  of 
Perseus,  till  she 
gets  a  better  look 
at  him  (!)  Her 
circumstancesare 
such  as  might 
well  rob  her  of 
courage. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  this  artist  is 
due  to  his  matchless  beauty  of  colour — 
here  he  reigns  supreme  ;  it  is  one  of  his 
strongest  points — no  words  can  express 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  it,  it  is  so  har- 
monious, so  rich,  and  full,  and  glowing. 
It  is  not  the  colouring  of  the  old  Venetian 
painters,  but  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.  The  warm  lights 
and  tender  gradations  of  shade,  the  mel- 
low flesh-tints,  lure  the  eye  to  rest  with 
infinite  pleasure  on  their  beauty.  One 
recognises  the  fact  that  this  our  English 
painter  never  paints  our  cold  northern 
skies  i  he  has  turned  from  them  as  he  did 
from  the  facts  and  fancies  of  our  own 
time,  to  those  of  other  times  and  other 
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lands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
studied  with  devotion  such  early  painters 
as  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
and  Botticelli.  The  use  of  gold  in  the 
shadows  and  on  the  hair,  which  is  so 
notable  in  the  latter  painter,  he  very  often 
practises,  and  it  gives  an  indescribable 
look  of  richness  and  preciousness  to  his 
work.  Ruskin  says  the  purest  minds  love 
colour.  I  do  not  know  if  this  be  true  ; 
but  certainly  there  are  names  in  literature, 
as  well  as  in  art  which,  by  their  intense 
love  of  colour  and  light  proclaim  their 
poetic  quality — witness  Dante  and  Turner. 
And  in  sameness  of  love  for  the  warmer 
hues  of  the  South,  let  us  remember  Goethe 
and  the  transfiguring  influence  which  his 
journey  to  Italy  had  on  his  whole  mind  and 
nature,  how  it  transformed  his  ideals,  how 
it  changed  the  very  atmosphere  of  his 
mind,  how  filled  his  whole  being  with 
pleasure  too  deep  for  utterance  and  was, 
as  it  were,  a  new  birth  to  him.  In  him 
we  see  represented  the  yearning  of  the 
North  for  the  South,  _ 

and  the  absolute 
content  that  is  fell 
when  they  are 
united.  This  fas- 
cination for  the 
warm,  rich  tints  of 
the  South,  is  very  re- 
markable in  Burne- 
Jones ;  for  we  feel 
in  looking  at  his 
works  that  we  can- 
not be  in  any  place 
north  of  the  Alps ; 
we  feel  transported, 
if  not  to  fairyland, 
to  some  clime 
where  the  air  is 
balmy  and  lumi- 
nous, and  the 
colours  are  steeped 
in  light.  It  is  not 
the  colouring  of  Fra 
Angelico,  with  his 
pencil     "  pregnant 

with  ethereal  hues,"  ^„,„„^,^^„  ■^^o^.ui.j,. 
it  is  more  close  of  uessrs.  morris  and  co. 
kin  to  the  colour- 
ing of  those  who  succeeded  that 
great  artist — of  men  who  had  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  oils,  and  were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  it.  And  truly 
the  greatness  of  art  consists  in  its  right 
use  of  colour,  and  the  best  and  truest 
is  that  in  which  colour  is  most  perfectly 
given. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  collection  of  pictures^ 
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known  as  the  Graham  Collection,  wa^  put 
up  forauction  at  Christie's.  The  enthusiasm 
came  to  the  highest  point  in  the  contest 
for  the  beautiful  work  known  as  Chant 
^ Amour.  When  this  picture  came  before 
the  audience,  it  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  after  a  brief 
but  sharp  fire  of  bids,  it  rose  quickly 
to  the  3,000  guineas,  when  there 
was  a  burst  of  applause,  followed 
by  the  advance  of  another  100 
guineas,  and  finally  rose  to  the  noble 
price  of  3,152  guineas,  at  which  the 
hammer  fell  amid  loud  applause. 
This  picture  is  a  lovely  pastoral, 
with  figures  seated  on  the  flowery 
grass.  I  cannot  remember  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  work  as 
well  as  I  could  wish,  for  it  has  got 
involved  in  mj  memory  with  one 
by  Giorgione  '  in  the  Louvre;  both 
works  resemble  each  other  in 
splendour  of  colour  and  composi- 
tion ;  both  take  one  to  the  glowing 
South,  where,  bathed  in  the  pure 
warm  light  of  Italy,  the  figures  sit 
in  the  luxuriant  grass,  music  fills 
the  air,  and  the  lover  gazes  into 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation  is  another 
work  of  our  painter  which  was 
disposed  of  on  the  same  day.  It 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1877  ;  it  consists  of  six 
large  panels,  in  each  of  which  stands 
an  angel,  holding  a  crystal  globe 
in  his  hands,  on  which  is  figured 
the  various  objects  created.  The 
quite  original  and  poetical  way  the 
subject  is  treated,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  rendering,  leave  an  impres- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
angels  of  Burne-Jones  are  of  a 
special  type.  He  gives  them  wings, 
"mighty  pens,"  glorious  in  hue, 
and  heavenly  in  softness  of  feathery 
texture  ;  he  follows  some  of  the  old 
masters  in  distinguishing  them  by 
a  small  upright  flame  on  each  fore- 
head. Their  expression  of  face  is 
too  sad  to  suit  their  happy  destiny, 
but  otherwise  they  are  worthy  of 
the  heavenly  host  they  belong  to.  The 
angel  in  the  picture  of  The  Annuncia- 
lim  puzzled  me  :  in  place  of  springing 
forward,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
him,  he  descends  from  above,  dropping 
as  it  were  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
ground,   his    manifold    drapery  falling  in 

'  Messrs.     Crowe   and    Cavilcascelle    deny   thai 
lliu  picture  is  by  Giorgione. 


severe  folds  down  to  his  feet,  which  have 
not  yet  touched  the  ground.  Thinking 
of  this  angel  one  day,  1  came  across  its 
prototype  in  a  cast  from  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres.      It  represents  part  of  the  door- 


way  in  the  west  front,  with  life-size  figures 
standing  against  the  pier.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Burne-Jones  copied  the  forms 
of  these  figures  of  the  eleventh  century, 
but  that  his  angel  of  the  Annunciation 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  them  in  pose 
and  manner  ;  and  in  this  we  see  again 
indicated  his  very  strong  leaning  towards 
mediaeval  art. 
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Another  work  which  formed  part  of  the 
Graham  Collection  was  one  called   Laus 


Vemrii,  a  woman  seated  at  a  win- 
dow in  a  splendid  vermilion  robe, 
outside,  and  below,  a  knight  on 
horseback  looks  up  at  her,  doffing 
his  cap.  This  picture  is  very  sugf- 
gestive  of  Browning's  poem,  "  The 
Statue  and  the  Bust." 

In  regard  to  tbe  type  of  woman- 
hood which  we  see  in  his  works. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—that  seen  in  his  pictures  dealing 
w  th  religious  subjects,  and  that  in 
those  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion. 

With  regard  to  this  sameness  of 
tjpe,  if  we  recall  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  masters  in  painting, 
we  shall  find  that  this  is  very  much 
the  case  with  them  too.  The 
Madonnas  of  Raphael  all  closely 
resemble  each  other.  All  of  us 
know  the  special  type  that  Sandro 
Botticelli  chose  for  his  Madonnas. 
One  might  say  that  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  fix  on  one  type  for 
the  Virgin,  yet  in  his  Venus  /{isiiig 
from  the  Sea,  and  in  other  varieties 
of  kindred  subjects,  there  is  the 
same  face,  only  without  the  pensive 
sveetness  of  one  "who  kept  all 
these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart."  In  the  works  of 
Perug'ino  we  are  tempted  to  weary 
of  his  peculiar  type  so  constantly 
repeated.  In  the  Madonnas  of 
A  drea  del  Sarto  we  have  again 
and  again  the  beautiful  face  of  his 
\  fe,  until  we  feel  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  her.  It  seems  most 
natural  that  an  artist,  whose  one 
search  is  for  the  beautiful,  should 
he  find  it,  should  be  content  to 
keep  it.  It  is  like  a  lover  who  sees 
the  face  of  his  beloved  everywhere 
— in  stream,  in  sky,  in  flood — in 
all  the  aspects  of  Nature  :  he  can- 
not fly  from  it  ;  all  other  kinds  of 
beauty  merge  into  this  one  supreme 
beauty  ;  he  is  overshadowed  by  it, 
and  his  pencil  traces  alone  those 
I  neaments,  those  eyes,  that  hair! 
Burne-Jones  is  not  a  portrait- 
pa  nter ;  he  is  free  to  paint  his 
v  sions  for  us  as  he  sees  them.  We 
may  be  sorry  that  there  is  a  mono- 
tony in  his  faces,  and  we  may  not 
recognise  our  ideal  of  feminine 
and  manly  beauty  in  them  ;  but 
once  recognise  that  this  is  his, 
and  that  it  commends  itself  to  him 
above    all  others,  and  then  we  shall  feel 
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forced    to  enjoy  his  work    and  all 
that  is  lovely  in  it 

His  lo\e  for  the  early  Italian 
painters  and  sympathy  with  the  r 
manner  unconsciously  recalls  the  r 
work  to  our  minds  But  the  like 
ness  only  consists,  m  such  things 
as  are  present  to  the  eye  The 
glow  of  colour  the  rich  design 
the  infinite  care  bestowed  on  eve  > 
part  of  the  scene  and  sometimes 
the  number  of  figures  and  inc 
dents  introduced  into  the  one  can 
vass,  all  this  we  feel  is  not  like  the 
work  of  our  own  day  But  there 
the  similarity  stops  The  sent 
ment  of  the  picture  is  different  the 
questioning  spirit  of  our  own  times 
seems  to  have  passed  into  his  work 
its  spirit  is  one  of  subdued  melan 
choly  ;  it  is  too  gentle  and  pathet  c 
to  be  aggressive,  there  is  rather  a 
sort  of  mute  appeal  about  it,  wh  ch 
seems  to  ask  for  leave  to  live  f 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  beaut} 
The  sadness  which  is  so  often  a 
feature  in  this  artist's  work  s 
specially  present  in  his  sacred  p  c 
tures,  it  is  transfused  through  the 
whole,  like  the  subdued  light 
through  painted  glass,  and  fills 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  unt 
thought  itself  begins  to  question 
and  to  ask.  Are  these  things  so 
One  finds  in  the  conception  of  each 
scene  that  distinct  individuality  1 
have  spoken  of  before,  his  imag 
nation  is  far  from  traditional  ar 
rangement,  except  so  far  as  he  b 
bound  by  choice  to  it,  and  there  s 
much  that  is  new  and  original  in  h  s 
treatment  of  these  subjects.  That 
of  The  Resurrection  has  that  myst  c 
charm  whi=h  we  learn  to  appre 
ciate  so  well  in  his  pictures.  The 
central  figure  is  full  of  majest  c 
dignity,  sufficiently  removed  from 
our  humanity  to  strike  one  w  th 
awe.  The  form  of  the  Magdalen 
is  too  stooping,  it  is  full  of  the 
fearful  questioning  of  a  tim  d 
woman,  but  the  angels  lift  the 
scene  into  a  heavenly  atmosphere 
They  are  lovely  young  people 
seated  on  either  end  of  the  vacant 
tomb,  and  have — I  know  not  wha 
— childlikeness  and  serious  dign  tj 
of  mien.  The  flame  that  is  poised 
on  each  head  giving  them  a  look 
of  divine  superiority. 

I  believe  there  is  an  old  legend  to  the 


effect   that  the  V  rg  n  Mary  was  met  by 
the  Angel    of   the    Annunciation,   when 
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fetching  water  from  a  well,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  this  way  in  a  splendid 
picture  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  at  Florence. 
Burne-Jones  has  adopted  the  same  idea, 
but     the    story    has     that    ideal     touch 


which  makes  it  all  his  own  ;  until  one 
feels  that  of  all  his  pictures  dealing  with 
religious  subjects,  this  is  the  most 
perfect. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  angel  in 
this  picture  :  he  is  just  alighting  on  the 
ground,  and  we  cannot  tell  if  he  has  given, 
or  is  giving  his  message.     But  the  eyes  of 


the  Virgin  are  full  of  serious  wonder,  as 
she  gazes  out  of  the  picture,  so  that  one 
feels  she  must  have  seen  or  heard  the 
heavenly  messenger.  Her  expression, 
however,  is  not  that  of  humble  adoration 
so  characteristic  of  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  as  conceived  by  mediaeval  painters  ; 
she  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  woman,  lost  in 
thought,  but  the  thought  is  fixed  alone 
on  self,  there  is  no  abandonment  to  the 
pure  joy  and  greatness  of  the  message. 
This  is  true  of  many  of  the  forms  in  this 
artist's  work — the  expression  is  that  of 
weary  thought.  There  is  a  picture  called 
The  Feast  of  Ptleus,  which  strikes  one  par- 
ticularly in  this  way.  The  Grecian  gods  are 
sitting  in  a  row,  under  trees  ;  a  table  is  be- 
fore them,  reminding  one  of  some  of  Vero- 
nese's sumptuous  Venetian  banquets,  with 
delicate  glass  and  rich  fruit  ;  the  whole 
picture  is  bathed  in  a  soft  glow  of  colour. 
But  the  deities  who  preside  at  this  festivity 
do  not  look  like  lords  of  men  and  earth — 
they  look,  on  the  contrary,  as  though  they 
have  drunk  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs  : 
an  air  of  sad  dejection  is  in  every  counte- 
nance. The  eyes,  wide  open,  appear  to 
look  into  a  world  of  dreams  ;  the  expres- 
sion is  that  spoken  of  by  Dante,  "There 
is  no  greater  grief  than  thinking  of 
vanished  joy."  It  is  not  only  in  this 
picture  that  we  see  this  tone  of  deep  sad- 
ness, it  is  visible  almost  in  all  his  work. 
If  Shelley  says  truly,  that  "  our  sweetest 
songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thoughts,"  this  melancholy  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  garment  that  Burne-Joties  finds 
most  fitting  for  his  poetic  thought ;  he  has 
worn  it  so  long,  it  is  so  essentially  a  part 
of  his  artistic  nature,  that  certes,  we  should 
not  know  him  without  it,  and  it  has  dis-  1 
tinctly  a  peculiar  merit  and  beauty  of  its 
own.  It  is  very  visible  in  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  there  it  is  the  unhelpable  sadness 
of  Fate.  Fortune,  a  tall  female  figure, 
turns  her  wheel,  to  which  certain  figures 
are  attached  ;  the  slave  is  uppermost  now, 
with  his  foot  on  the  crowned  king  ;  but 
we  know  that  it  is  only  for  a  time, 
he,  too,  will  be  down  ere  long :  this 
is  one  of  the  few  pictures  that  are 
almost  colourless.  The  drapery  of  For- 
tune has  the  usual  felicity  that  Burne- 
Jones  displays,  in  fold  upon  fold,  round 
arm,  and  limb,  and  shoulder;  but  the 
dress  is  a  cold  grey,  and  the  face  is 
almost  cruel  in  its  impassiveness — it  all 
carries  out  the  idea  symbolised,  of  the 
neutrality  and  indifference  of  a  destiny,  of 
which  we  are  the  victims,  and  against 
which  it  is  useless  to  struggle.     I  think 
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this  picture,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate, 
from  the  hopelessness  of  it,  as  well  as 
from  its  want  of  colour,  one  of  the  most 
depressing^  that  he  ever  painted.  Of 
course  one  might  regard  it  in  another 
light :  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  decorative  symbol  in  Christian 
architecture  ;  it  is  so  in  the  western  front 
of  the  noble  church  of  San  Zeno,  at 
Verona,  and  there,  it  would  signify  the 
uncertainty  of  human  prosperity,  but  as 
it  consists  there  as  part  of  a  Christian 
building,  one  feels  there  is  a  higher  power 
behind  it,  which  can,  and  does,  over-rule 
the  turns  of  fortune.  But  in  the  picture 
the  tall,  immobile  figure  of  the  woman, 
with  her  set,  sad  face,  and  powerful  arms, 
suggest  a  fixed  and  relentless  destiny. 

In  all  of  this  artist's  works,  one  feels 
there  is  an  inner  thought  lying,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  thought  is  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  ^vork,  it  adds  to  it  even  to  those 
who  have  not  recognised  it.     It  has  been 
often   said  that  all  art  is  symbolic,  it  is 
highly  so  with   this   artist.     His    genius 
does  not  drive  him  out  into  the  open  air, 
to  paint  the   broad  smile  of  Nature,  he 
paints  and  thinks  in  his  studio,    visited 
there  by  his  conceptions  ;  he  is  exquisitely 
true  to  Nature  when  it  comes  in  his  way 
to  paint   her  myriad  forms,    but    Nature 
alone  is  not  the  inspirer  of  his    pencil, 
for  he  is  not  the  painter  of  facts  just  as 
they   were   and   are,    but   of    myth    and 
legend,  as  he  sees  them  in  his  imagina- 
tion, in  the  world  of  creative  thought. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  his  art  I  have 
not  as  yet  even  touched  on.  Those  who 
have  been  to  Rome  or  Ravenna,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  very  old  mosaics 
which  adorn  the  tribunes  and  other  parts 
of  the  churches  there  ;  much  is  gone,  but 
enough  is  left  to  give  one  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  this  form  of 
decoration  for  churches.  The  question  of 
wall-decoration  has  been  solved  in  Italy 
3S  it  has  been  solved  in  no  other  country  ; 
these  mosaics  seem  in  their  simple  grand- 
eur to  express  the  simplicity  and  eternity  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  design  executed 
for  the  American  Church  at  Rome  has 
those  stern  and  rigid  lines  which  form  so 
essential  a  part  of  mosaic  ;  and  the  figures 
are  quite  as  impressive  as  any  that  ancient 
art  has  given  us.  They  stand  around, 
and  in  the  dome  of  the  apse,  they  attract 
SLnd  arrest  the  eye,  and  speak  of  that  im- 
niortality  which   one  loves   to   associate 


with  our  faith.  The  central  figure,  which 
must  represent  our  Lord,  is  seated ;  around, 
and  behind  His  person,  wings  appear  to 
be  folded,  their  colour  is  dusky  ;  the  face 
is  set  and  firm,  with  wide-open  eyes.  One 
feels  that  this  is  not  meant  as  a  represent- 
ation, but  more  as  a  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Being.  So  also  is  it  with  the  angels,  who 
stand  ranged  on  either  side  of  Him.  They 
are  tall  and  majestic  figures,  standing  at 
intervals,  with  glorious  wings,  and  I  think 
spears  in  their  hands  ;  they  suggest  divine 
calm  and  dignity.  To  these  sentinel-look- 
ing figures  a  sense  of  movement  and 
life  is  given  by  a  blue  and  rushing  river 
circling  the  base  of  the  dome  at  their 
feet.  The  waters  of  this  River  of  Life 
flow  in  a  splendid  wave-like  motion, 
full  and  abundant,  and  free.  I  question 
if  ever  in  early  mosaic  work  there  is  to 
be  found  such  a  **  River  of  God,  full  of 
water."  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not 
more  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  work  to 
be  seen  in  our  churches  ;  when  it  is  seen, 
it  is  generally  of  a  very  petty  and  indif- 
ferent kind,  the  range  of  our  symbolic  art 
being  of  the  narrowest,  and  poorest  kind. 
Indeed,  in  Rome  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  Italian  artists  when  left  to  themselves 
could  degrade  this  beautiful  means  of 
decoration.  In  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  the  late  pope  lies  buried,  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  in  which  his  tomb  stands, 
are  inlaid  with  precious  mosaics  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  but  the  costliness  and 
bright  newness  of  the  material  used  to 
commend  it  to  our  taste.  The  design 
consists  of  the  arms  of  the  various  bishop- 
rics of  the  church,  and  below  these  is 
the  likeness  of  a  pale  blue  hanging — 
the  folds,  and  inequalities  and  fringes  of 
which,  are  represented  with  the  usual 
vacant  skill  of  the  modern  Italian  de- 
signer. 

There  are  many  other  mosaics  executed 
by  this  artist,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  rich  in 
colour,  and  full  of  the  same  mystic  charm 
and  poetic  feeling  which  we  know  and 
love  so  well  in  his  pictures. 

I  am  sure  my  readers  have  found  out  by 
this  time  that  I  have  given  a  most  emphatic 
affirmative  to  the  question — so  often  asked 
— **  Is  Burne-Jones  amongst  the  great 
painters  ?  "  and  that  I  not  only  place  him 
amongst  the  great  painters,  but  claim  for 
him  a  permanent  place  amongst  the 
greatest  of  English  painters. 


THE    LOST   LETTER. 

By  henry  HERMAN. 


1. 


CLOUDLESS,  sun- 
shiny, hot  winter  day. 
Not  at  the  Antipodes 
either,  nor  in  a  corner 
of  the  earth  far  distant 
beyond  our  isles,  but 
in  Europe,  within  a 
thirty  hours'  journey 
London,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
in  that  God-favoured  paradise,  the  Italian 
Riviera. 

The  sea  looked  like  a  sheet  of  bluish 
cinquecento  glass.  Scarcely  a  ripple 
danced  on  its  surface.  The  limpid  waters 
took  their  colour  from  the  unflecked  deep 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  through  them  the 
rocks  and  boulders  at  the  bottom  shone 
like  blocks  of  topaz  and  amethyst.  The 
waves  slowly  churned  themselves  into  an 
opal  foam,  of  barely  a  handsbreadth, 
against  the  pebbly  shore.  Further  out, 
all  was  still  and  placid.  The  sea  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  folk  who  in- 
habited its  shores,  and  to  be  as  lazy  as  they. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  tide 
line,  a  row  of  tall  red-leaved  eucalyptu.s 
trees  sheltered  a  score  of  white-washed 
and  green-blinded  houses  against  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  They  were  the  outposts 
of  the  thriving  little  village,  Andoletto, 
that  lay  snugly  hidden  amid  the  olive 
trees,  and  the  locust  trees,  and  the  fig 
trees,  and  the  palms  on  the  hillside, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
On  the  land  side  of  the  group  of  houses, 


a  life-size  figure  of  St.  Paul,  richly 
apparelled  in  a  coat  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  paint,  with  gilt  sandals  and  a 
gilt  halo,  smiled  in  wooden  benevolence 
from  the  recess  of  a  gaudy  shrine,  and 
gave  its  name  of  San  Paolo  to  the  station 
of  the  railway,  which  gleamed,  in  two 
long  streaks  of  steel,  twenty  yards  or  so 
behind  the  line  of  the  eucalyptuses.  A 
well-kept  road  led  from  San  Paolo  to 
Andoletto,  now  between  the  grey  stone 
walls  of  vast  olive  orchards,  then  skirting 
fields,  dotted  all  over  with  fruit  trees, 
where  vines  trailed  from  tree  to  tree, 
here  and  there  passing  the  beautifully 
scrolled  mediaeval  iron  gates  of  gentle- 
men's residences,  where  the  wayfarer 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  foliage 
and  glory  of  blossom  that  revelled  within, 
until  it  reached  the  hillside,  where  it 
climbed  slowly,  and  in  the  lazy  fashion  of 
the  country  folk,  by  easy,  zig-zag  stages 
up  to  the  village  itself 

Andoletto  consisted  of  one  steep, 
winding  street,  whence  various  little 
turnings  dashed  out  mountain  wards,  to 
end,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  not 
many  yards  away,  some  at  the  entrances 
of  olive  orchards,  others  at  the  arched 
gates  of  houses  nestling  against  the  hill- 
side. Who  built  Andoletto,  and  when  it 
was  built,  no  man  might  know.  The 
houses  looked  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
structed at  all  sorts  of  periods  and  in  all 
sorts  of  fashions,  and  had  been  tumbled 
pell-mell  against  that  spur  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  That  big,  grey  stone  building 
with    the    legend    "Hotel    d'Angleterre  " 
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over  its  vast  portals,  with  its  iron-barred 
windows  on  the  lower  floors  in  such 
curious  contrast  with  the  flaring  green 
blinds  of  the  upper  stories,  with  its 
quaintly  carved  stone  copings  and  its 
little  marble  fountain  in  the  wall,  was 
surely  built  in  the  proudest  days  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Everything  about 
it  was  solid  and  heavy,  and  yet  the 
artistic  hand  of  its  fashioner  was  every- 
where traceable.  Right  next  to  this  relic 
of  mediaeval  architecture  stood  a  wine- 
shop brightly  distempered  in  a  salmony 
pink,  and  spick  and  span  in  its  newness  of 
construction  and  ornamentation.  Along- 
side of  it,  another,  though  crumbling  with 
age,  bore  the  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  period.  Then 
came  others,  ornamented  with  imitations 
of  Etruscan  frescoes  and  smothered  with 
climbing  roses.  Then  hovels,  simply 
masses  of  stones  mortared  together,  with 
a  door  here  and  a  glassless  window  there, 
the  roofs  broken  and  badly  mended,  so 
that  one  might  have  wondered  how  they 
came  to  own  a  place  among  their  gaudy 
neighbours.  And  so  on — here  and  there 
a  high  wall  breaking  the  line  of  houses, 
richly  adorned  with  the  green  of  trailing 
creepers,  and  edged  on  the  top  with  the 
warm  colours  of  the  blossoming  cactus 
and  myriads  of  roses.  And  between 
them  all,  and  overshadowing  them  all, 
the  dark  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  flg 
trees  and  the  mellower  and  paler  colour 
of  the  gracefully  sweeping  palm  branches, 
the  whole  backed  by  the  silvery  green 
mass  of  the  ofives  which  clothed  the 
mountain  side. 

That  was  Andoletto.  It  glowed  in  the 
warm  winter  sunshine  like  a  mass  of  rich, 
luscious,  ripe  fruit  in  its  leafy  basket  of 
hills.  And  on  this  Tuesday  in  February, 
1887,  it  was  gayer,  brighter,  gaudier, 
flightier,  than  its  wont.  The  air  rang 
with  merry  voices.  Shouts  of  laughter 
and  staves  of  song  pealed  everywhere. 
In  the  street  none  but  brightly-coloured 
garments.  The  dark-eyed,  berry-brown 
faced  lasses  had  abandoned  their  usual 
skirts  of  blue  and  their  handkerchiefs  of 
red,  and  had  donned  bodices  of  velvet 
and  skirts  of  silk.  Not  a  peasant  there 
who  did  not  boast  a  bunch  of  many- 
coloured  ribbons  and  a  silken  sash  of 
various  hues.  Even  doublet  and  hose 
could  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  the 
garb  of  ancient  Piedmont.  Monks  with- 
out tonsure  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
flower  girls  who  might  have  stepped  out  of 
a  picture  by    Paul   Veronese.      And  all 


were  laughing,  shouting,  all  were  pelting 
one  another  with  confetti,  till  the  roadway 
was  covered  an  inch  deep  with  the  grey 
particles.  For  was  it  not  Shrove  Tues- 
day ?  Was  it  not  the  last  day  of  the 
Carnival  ?  And  would  not  Lent  come 
to-morrow  with  its  sackcloth  and  ashes 
and  its  penances  ?  Not  a  farm  labourer 
there  who  had  not  saved  up  throughout 
the  year  for  that  one  day.  And  on  that  one 
day  they  all  mingled  with  one  another — 
neither  high  nor  low  then.  King  Carnival 
had  levelled  all  distinctions,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  his  merry-making. 

Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  long,  winding 
village  street,  one  side  of  the  road  was 
skirted  by  what  might  have  seemed  a 
wall  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  but  what 
actually  was  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  supported  by 
masonry,  and  overgrown  by  a  sheet  of 
ivy  and  other  creepers.  Nigh  on  a  score 
feet  above  the  roadway  behind  this 
sheltering  barrier,  ran  a  wild  garden  in 
all  its  beauty  of  early  blossom  and  rich 
foliage.  Giant  geraniums,  laden  with 
bunches  upon  bunches  of  crimson  flowers, 
marguerite  bushes,  standing  as  high  as  a 
tall  man,  carpets  of  dainty  violets,  roses 
white,  and  roses  red,  roses  pink  and 
roses  yellow  by  the  myriads,  all  wrestled 
with  one  another  in  beautiful  confusion. 
Nature  had  been  bounteous  indeed.  A 
winter  paradise,  such  as  many  an  artist 
dreams  of,  but  not  often  flnds. 

Some  three  score  yards,  at  the  back  of 
the  wall,  stood  a  straggling  building,  still 
glowing  here  and  there  with  the  sheen  of 
the  marble  which  its  original  builders  had 
lavished  upon  it,  but  fallen  into  dire  decay. 
There  was  a  horse-shoe  flight  of  steps 
which  might  have  been  the  glory  of  the 
palace,  but  it  was  broken,  and  with  one 
side  smothered  by  a  veil  of  greenery,  it 
looked  like  a  portion  of  a  ruined  Greek 
shrine.  The  colonnaded  front  was 
copied  from  an  Ionian  temple,  and  the 
green  blinds  and  striped  awnings, 
although  necessary  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
place,  seemed  sadly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  architectural  grandeur. 

Two  women  were  seated  by  the  side  of 
the  wall,  which,  though  twenty  feet  above 
the  roadway,  was  on  the  inside  but  three 
or  four  feet  high.  A  young  woman  and 
an  old  one.  The  young  woman  might 
have  been  termed  handsome,  had  not 
suflering  blanched  her  face,  and  drawn 
and  angularised  her  once  rounded  features. 
The  large  eyes  were  dark,  and  glittered 
with  a  sickly  lustre.      The  lips,   though 
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full,  were  pale.  Grief  had  written  its 
mark  upon  that  woman's  face,  and 
stamped  out  the  glow  and  bloom  of 
youth.  The  elder  woman  had  a  quiet- 
face,  sharp  and  stern.  She  looked  the 
picture  of  a  Puritan  matron  in  her  grey 
woollen  g^own,  her  black  mittens,  and  her 
white  cambric  cap.  A  child  was  playing 
on  the  greensward  by  their  feet— a 
ruddy,  robust,  healthy,  dark-eyed,  baby 
boy  of  three.  Whatever  privations  had 
befallen  the  mother,  the  child  had  not 
suffered  from  them.  He  was  a  straight- 
limbed,  chubby  little  fellow  crowing  with 
delight  as  he  plucked  daisies  from  the 
sward  and  violets  from  the  border,  and 
held  them  up  in  childish  glee  after  each 
successful  raid  upon  the  flowery  prey. 

The  women  were  looking  down  into  the 
street,  and  upon  the  throng  of  maskers 
and  merrymakers,  that  flowed  past  them 
mountainward  and  then  ebbed  back  again 
towards  the  sea.     They  were  all  pelting 
one  another  with  the  confetti,  but  some- 
thing stayed  their  hands  when  they  looked 
up  at  those  two  faces,  and  not  a  grey 
pellet  reached  the  two  women  on  the  top. 
'*  The  English  lady,"  the  dark-eyed  lads 
whispered  to  their  sweethearts,  '*  the  kind 
English  lady."     She  seemed  to  be  so  far 
removed  from  their  revelry  that  they  left 
her   at  peace  as  one  not  understanding 
their  ways  nor  their  habits.      And  well 
they   might,    for   while    money  was  still 
plentiful,  before  the  awful  time  had  come 
when  Gerald  Theyme  had  taken  to  gam- 
bling   and    to   drinking — to   flinging   his 
patrimony    and    his    earnings   into   that 
insatiable   gulf    at   Monte  Carlo — Linda 
Theyme  had  been  a  very  Lady  Bountiful 
in  that  Italian  village.     No  poor  woman 
had  suffered  there  without  Linda  Theyme*s 
practical  sympathy  and  help.     No  child 
was    hungry    but     had    had    his    wants 
relieved   by    Linda    Theyme.     Old    men 
nigh    their   death    had  blessed  her,   and 
young    women    on    their    youthful    sick 
couches  had  found  her  a  tender  and  gentle 
nurse.     Therefore,  they  all  looked  up  at 
the  pale  face  of  the  English  lady,  the  face 
upon  which  suffering  and  distress  were  so 
plainly  writ,  and  they  whispered  to  one 
another  words  of  sympathy  and  passed 
on,  to  be  merry  and  glad,  though  before 
these  two  English  women  they   seemed 
nigh  ashamed  to  show  it. 

Linda  cast  anxious  glances  along  that 
roadway  and  scanned  the  sea  of  faces 
with  burning  eyes.  The  needle-work 
upon  which  she  was  engaged  dropped 
from  time  to  time  upon  her  lap,  and  she 


looked  plaintively  at  her  husband's  mother, 
who  sat  by  her  side  knitting  with  unruf- 
fled equanimity. 

Her  hands  fell  listlessly  by  her  sides  at 
last,  and  she  heaved  a  long  sigh. 

'*  I  can't  see  Gerald,"  she  said.  *'The 
train  must  have  been  in  more  than  an 
hour,  and  he  is  not  here." 

**  Don't  you  trouble  yourself,  my  dear," 
the  old  woman  replied.  **  He'll  come 
back  soon  enough.  When  he's  lost  every 
penny,  and  hasn't  a  rap  to  stake  at  those 
cursed  tables,  he'll  come  back  to  try 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  left  that  he 
can  sell." 

The  young  woman  searched  the  crowd 
below  with  her  eyes. 

**  I  wish  he  would  come  back,"  she 
cried  in  an  agony.  "  It's  so  terrible  to 
leave  me  in  such  suspense.  I  wish  we  had 
never  left  England.  I  wish  we  had  never 
come  here." 

**  Right,  my  child,"  replied  the  elder 
woman.  **  I  heartily  say  *  Amen  *  to  that. 
If  we  had  never  left  England  you  and  he 
would  .not  have  come  to  this.  I  don't  mind 
it  for  myself,  because  I  am  an  old  woman, 
and  the  little  that  I  want  I  am  sure  to 
get,  but  you — you  were  accustomed  to 
plenty,  and  you're  often  hungry.  You 
were  accustomed  to  luxury,  and  you've 
to  scheme  and  to  make  shift  to  And  food 
for  your  child.  And  all  through  that 
villain  of  a  boy  of  mine." 

**  Don't  call  him  harsh  names,  mother," 
said  the  younger  woman.  **  He'll  see  his 
folly  some  day,  and  then  we  shall  be 
happy  again." 

**  See  his  folly  !  "  sneered  Mrs.  Theyme. 
**  Never  while  he's  here.  There's  a  curse 
on  the  land.  There's  a  curse  en  the 
people — a  lewd  people — a  lot  of  Sabbath - 
breakers  and  worshippers  of  images, — 
the  women  shameless  in  their  gaudery, 
and  the  men  a  lot  of  foreign  Papists  that 
can't  even  understand  an  honest  English- 
woman when  she  speaks  to  them.  I've 
no  patience  with  them.  There'll  be  a 
judgment  come  over  them  for  this  un- 
godly fooling,  you  take  my  word  for  it." 

**  I  can't  .blame  them,"  rejoined  Linda. 
**  Life  is  so  short,  and  we're  so  often  un- 
happy. They're  poor  enough,  God 
knows,  and  after  all,  it's  better  that  they 
should  spend  their  money  in  a  little 
innocent  fooling  than  to  fling  it  away  as 
poor  Gerald  does." 

**  It's  Satan  and  his  works  both  ways," 
the  old  woman  burst  out ;  **  gambling 
and  masquerading,  both  godless, — one  as 
sinful    as   the  other,   though   the   one  is 
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perhaps  less  harmful,  but  none  the  more 
excusable  for  all  that.  Look  at  that  woman 
down  there  with  her  skirts  up  to  her 
knees,  and  that  man  in  stockings  up  to 
his  thighs.  It*s  shameless,  and  I  can't 
a-bear  to  look  at  it.  And  they  all  flinging 
those  nasty  bits  of  soft  mortar  about  at 
each  other,  spoiling  their  fine  clothes  and 
shouting  like  Bedlam  let  loose.  I  tell 
you,  Linda,  there'll  be  a  bad  end  to  it  all. 
God  can't  look  at  such  goings  on  as  these 
and  not  punish  them." 

**They  don't  mean  harm,"  remon- 
strated the  young  woman,  **and  to- 
morrow there'll  be  an  end  to  it  all,  and 
the  ordinary  life  will  resume  its  sway.  I 
wish  I  could  say  the  same  about  my 
Gerald.  I  wish  that  his  time  of  folly 
could  be  ended  with  the  morrow,  and 
that  he  could  be  himself  again.  What 
will  become  of  us  all  if  he  doesn't  see  the 
wickedness  of  his  ways?  What  will 
become  of  my  poor  babe  ?  " 

The  little  bell  at  the  gate  in  the  wall 
tingled,  and  Linda,  looking  down,  saw 
on  the  foot-path  the  face  of  the  village 
postman.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  touched 
his  cap  respectfully,  and  held  up  a  large 
sealed  letter. 

Stefano,  the  Italian  serving  man,  who 
was  cook,  gardener,  and  **maid"  of  all 
work  to  the  establishment,  had  opened 
the  gate  in  the  meantime,  but  Linda  saw 
that  the  postman  did  not  enter. 

**What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  in 
Italian.  **  Why  don't  you  bring  the 
letter  ?  " 

**  I  am  sorry,"  answered  the  postman. 
**The  letter  is  registered,  and  it  is  for 
Signor  Theyme." 

Linda  looked  at  her  husband's  mother, 
and  her  face  blanched  as  her  eyes  met  the 
old  woman's. 

**  A  registered  letter  for  Gerald  !  "  she 
whispered.  **W^hat  does  that  mean? 
You  can  give  it  to  me,"  she  said  to  the 
postman,  **  and  I  will  sign  for  it." 

**  I  am  sorry,  signora,"  replied  the  rural 
official,  **but  I  cannot.  The  orders  are 
strict.  I  can  only  give  the  letter  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  actually  addressed." 

**  Come  up  here,  then,  and  let  me  look 
at  it  at  least,"  said  Linda  ;  and  the  post- 
man replied,  **With  pleasure,  signora,  1 
will  do  that." 

**  It's  from  Mr.  Warren,"  said  Linda  to 
her  husband's  mother  when  she  held  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  **  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Can  Gerald  have  sold  the  last  strip  of 
land  ?  Can  he  have  been  so  wicked  as  to 
take    away   the   last   penny    that   stands 


between  my  child  and  starvation  ?  I 
wish  to  Heaven  I  knew,  but  this  envelope 
can  tell  me  nothing." 

She  turned  the  letter  over  and  over 
again  in  her  hands,  staring  at  it  with 
feverish  eyes,  while  her  face  grew  whiter 
and  her  fingers  trembled  more  nervously. 
**I  am  sorry,  signora,"  said  the 
postman,  ''but  I  must  go  away.  I  will 
bring  the  letter  again  this  evening,  or,  if 
Signor  Theyme  comes  home  before  then^ 
he  can  have  it  by  applying  at  the  post- 
office." 

The  letter  had  fallen  into  the  younger 
woman's  lap,  and  he  stooped  and  gently 
took  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pouch.  Then 
he  touched  his  cap  again,  and,  smiling  and 
bowing,  descended  the  flight  of  steps 
which  led  to  the  gate  in  the  wall. 

**  It's  too  horrible,"  said  Linda  when  he 
was  gone.  **  I'm  sure  that's  what  it  is. 
He  has  sold  the  cottages  and  the  fields  at 
Ake worth,  the  last  bit  of  earth  that  re- 
mained to  us,  to  keep  him  and  my  child 
and  you  and  myself  from  penury.  And 
the  money  for  it  is  in  that  letter,  and  if 
he  gets  it,  he'll  gamble  it  away  as  he  did 
the  rest.  Oh  !  What  can  I  do  !  What 
shall  I  do  !     Advise  me,  tell  me." 

The  old  woman's  face  was  stolid  and 
severe.  There  might  have  been  a  turmoil 
of  resentment  in  that  bosom,  but  beyond 
a  slight  pallor  the  face  showed  it  not. 
She  rose  and,  taking  her  daughter-in- 
law's  forehead  between  her  hands,  kissed 
her. 

The  tears  were  in  the  meantime  trickling 
down  Linda's  cheeks,  and  the  old  woman» 
taking  her  handkerchief,  wiped  them 
gently  from  the  young  woman's  face. 

*•  Don't  cr>s"  she  said.  ** There's  One 
watching  over  us  who'll  guide  you  and  us 
through  all  this  trouble.  Have  courage  1 
It's  perhaps  not  as  bad  as  you  think." 

**  Let  us  hope  so,"  gasped  Linda,  **  let 
us  hope  so.  But  I'm  sure  of  it.  Mr. 
Warren  would  not  send  a  registered  letter 
unless  he  had  money  to  send.  And  he 
can  have  no  money  to  send  unless  he 
has  sold  something  or  other  that  belonged 
to  Gerald.  And  if  he  gets  the  money  it 
will  be  gone,  perhaps,  before  the  day.  is 
out." 

And  the  revellers  and  the  merrymakers, 
who  passed  by  jingling  their  bells  and 
waving  their  bright  handkerchiefs,  looked 
up  and  whispered  to  one  another  that  the 
kind  English  lady  was  even  paler  than 
usual,  and  that  they  were  so  sorr>'  for  her. 
Then  they  went  on,  skipping  and  dancing 
and  singing  as  before,  while  Linda  could 
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not  repress  her  tears,  and  allowed  them  to 
steal  down  her  face. 

On  a  sudden  her  face  brightened  and 
she  jumped  up. 

**  Look,  there's  Gerald  !  "  she  cried. 
"  He's  coming  home.  Oh,  Master  in 
Heaven,"  she  prayed  with  inward  fervour, 
**  inspire  me  now  that  I  may  guide  him  on 
the  right  path  !  " 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  sturdily 
framed  man  of  some  thirty  summers  was 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
He  was  dressed  in  grey  tweeds,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  Panama  hat  shading  his 
face.  There  was  the  unmistakable  look 
of  the  English  athlete  about  him,  for 
he  stood  nigh  on  half  a  head  taller  than 
any  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  street. 
And  as  he  walked  surlily  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  they  all  made  way  for 
him. 

A  handsome  face,  bronzed  by  the  sun, 
and  with  beard  and  moustache  of  the 
Vandyke  cut.  But  there  was  a  furtive, 
shifty  look  about  the  eyes  which  became 
it  not.  The  eyelids  were  slightly  puffed, 
and  the  lips  paler  than  one  might  have 
expected  them  to  be.  There  was  an  air 
of  unrest  about  the  features  and  a  mark 
of  excess  in  drinking  and  unwholesome 
excitement,  shown  by  the  dogged  gnash- 
ing of  the  closely  set  teeth,  though  that 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic  when  the 
man's  gaze  alighted  on  Linda,  and  a  smile 
creamed  on  his  features.  He  waved  his 
hands,  and  shouted  such  a  jolly  and 
hearty  welcome  that  one  might  have  won- 
dered whither  the  look  of  dissipation  and 
brutalisation  which  had  marred  his  face 
had  so  suddenly  fied. 

He  rushed  through  the  gate  and  up  the 
short  flight  of  steps  with  every  token  of 
pleasure  at  seeing  his  wife.  Linda  was 
standing  there  with  outstretched  arms  to 
greet  the  returned  truant.  He,  smiling 
as  gladly  as  his  wife,  glanced  about  him, 
and  seeing  that  a  big  marguerite  bush 
sheltered  them  from  the  view  of  the  crowd 
below  at  that  moment,  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  gently,  lovingly. 
One  might  have  thought  that  no  better, 
kinder  husband  ever  breathed. 

**You  see,  I've  come  back  like  a  bad 
penny,"  he  said  jovially,  turning  out  his 
pockets  with  a  wry  grimace  the  moment 
afterwards  and  showing  that  both  were 
empty.  **  My  usual  luck,"  he  went  on. 
*' I  backed  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18  fourteen 
times  and — would  you  believe  it — I  lost 
every  time  ;  and  when  I  hadn't  a  penny 
left  to  stake,  that  horrid  16  came  up  three 


times,  18  twice,  and  17  once.  If  I'd  had 
only  ten  francs  more  I  might  have  come 
back  with  thousands.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  man  to  have  such  luck ! "  he 
continued  apace.  **  And  while  I  was 
standing  there,  seeing  the  croupier  rake  in 
my  money,  a  wretched  old  American,  who 
don't  know  how  many  millions  he's  worth, 
won  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs.  I'd 
have  come  back  two  hours  ago,  but  I 
hadn't  even  money  enough  left  to  take  my 
ticket  to  San  Paolo,  and  I  had  to  walk  all 
the  way  from  Porto  Carletto." 

She  looked  into  his  face.  There  was  a 
fervour  of  pleading  in  her  glance  which 
seemed  to  thrill  him.  He  searched  the 
ground  with  his  eyes — uneasily — vacantly 
— not  daring  to  look  at  her. 

**When  will  this  infatuation  end, 
Gerald,  darling  ?  "  she  breathed.  **  When 
will  it  end  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  at  last  and  laughed 
boisterously.  **  It  has  ended,  my  dear, 
already,"  he  cried  ;  *'  I  haven't  a  copper  to 
stake,  and  when  you  haven't  any  money 
to  put  on  a  number  it  isn't  much  use 
trying  to  win." 

**  But  you  will  not  go  again,  Gerald  ?  " 
she  whispered  softly.     **  Promise  me " 

**  Oh,  I  promise  right  enough,"  he 
exclaimed  gaily.  *'  I  won't  go  again— at 
any  way  I  won't  until  I  get  some  money 
to  play  with." 

The  little  boy,  who  had  been  playing  on 
the  greensward,  toddled  up  to  his  father 
and  pulled  him  by  the  trousers.  He  had 
a  trophy  of  violets  in  his  hands,  and  he 
showed  it,  crowing  with  babyish  delight. 

The  father  looked  down  upon  him  with 
evident  pleasure.  A  short  gasp,  as  of  a 
passing  pang  of  remorse,  and  he  swung 
him  high  and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 
The  mother  stood  by  silently  and  sadly — 
yet  with  a  smile  on  her  pale  features. 

**  Promise  me !  "  she  begged  again, 
fervidlv.  Promise  me,  for  little  Gerald's 
sake  !  " 

The  husband  gazed  at  her  strangely  for 
a  moment.  A  sudden  shadow  darkened 
his  face,  and  he  heaved  a  big  sigh. 

**  You're  right,  Linda,"  he  said  at  last. 
**  I've  been  a  scamp.  The  little  chap  isn't 
as  well  off  as  he  might  have  been  if  I 
hadn't  lost  so  much  ;  but,  curse  it,  it  isn't 
my  fault,"  he  went  on  more  savagely. 
**  It  isn't  my  fault.  A  man  can't  make 
luck — can't  order  it  as  he  would  order  a 
pair  of  shoes.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  win  and  win,  and  keep  on  winning, 
and  I — when  I  get  there,  I  no  sooner 
stake  my  money  than  it's  gone." 
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**  But  we  don't  want  any  winnings," 
Linda  pleaded  gently.  **  Think  of  your 
little  one.  Let  us  keep  what  we  have  and 
be  happy  and  satisfied.  Little  enough 
remains,  God  knows.  Promise  me, 
Gerald,  promise  me  for  the  little  one's 
sake,  that  you  will  not  go  again  !  " 

He  looked  at  his  wife  and  then  at  his 
child,  and  after  a  pause  set  the  boy  down 
on  the  grassy  slope. 

**  You're  right,  Linda,"  he  said.  '*  The 
little  chap  ought  not  to  suffer  for  my 
follies,  but  what  can  I  do?  If  I  only  had 
enough  money  to  fight  those  hellish  tables, 
I'd  be  sure  to  win  in  the  end.  Ill  luck 
can't  last  for  ever.  I'm  bound  to  come  to 
a  turning  in  the  lane  some  time  or  other. 
I  tell  you,  if  I'd  had  ten  francs  more  this 
morning,  I'd  be  worth  thousands  now. 
By  the  way,"  he  said  on  a  sudden,  **  I 
ought  to  have  had  a  letter  to-day — a  letter 
from  Akeworth." 

He  stopped  himself  and  bit  his  lip  as  if 
remembering  something. 

**A  letter  came  here  this  morning," 
said  Linda,  **  a  registered  letter  from  Mr. 
Warren." 

**  Rumbo  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
ebullition.  **  Warren's  a  brick.  He  has 
sent  the  money  then.  There's  a  thousand 
pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  in  that 
letter,  and  I'll  have  my  fling  now  !  " 

At  that  moment  he  met  his  wife's  gaze 
and  dropped  his  eyes. 

**  You've  sold  our  last  bit  of  land, 
then  ?  "  she  said  slowly. 

He  shook  his  head  and  moved  uneasily. 

"  What  does  it  matter ! "  he  said. 
**  I'm  going  to  make  my  fortune. 
I'm  going  to  win  lots  for  you  and  the 
little  one.  Warren's  a  fine  fellow,  isn't 
he  ?  He  must  have  done  that  business  in 
a  very  few  days.  Hurrah  !  where's  the 
letter  ?  " 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  face 
as  she  answered  : 

**  At  the  post-office.  They  would  not 
leave  it  here." 

He  picked  up  the  child  and  kissed  him. 
Then,  drawing  his  wife  to  his  arms,  he 
kissed  her  also  and  flung  his  hat  into  the 
air,  catching  it  again. 

**rm  off","  he  said.  **  There's  just 
time  to  get  one  of  the  notes  changed  at 
the  *  H6tel  d'Angleterre '  and  then  to 
catch  a  train  back  to  Monte  Carlo." 

She  clung  to  him  in  an  agony. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go !  "  she 
begged.  /*  Don't  go! — if  not  for  my 
sake,  for  your  child's  sake  !  " 

The    old    woman    had   been   standing 


there  silently  and  sternly  like  a  statue  of 
matronly  justice.     She  approached  a  step 
and  looked  Gerald  straight  in   the  face. 
He  shrank  from  the  accusing  glance. 

**  You've  been  wicked,  Gerald,"  the 
old  woman  said  slowly,  *  *  and  you've 
done  many  heartless  things.  You  are 
my  only  son,"  she  continued  solemnly, 
**  but  if  you  do  this  last  ungodly  thing, 
I'll  curse  you.  I'll  want  to  know  no 
more  of  you.  You're  no  son  of  mine  if 
you  leave  your  wife  and  child  penniless." 

He  had  turned  away,  and  now  stag- 
gered back  for  a  moment. 

**  I — I  hardly  knew  you  were  there," 
he  whispered  hoarsely.  **  I  forgot  all 
about  you,  mother." 

**It  seems  so,"  the  old  lady  replied 
sternly,  **but  I  haven't  forgotten  about 
you.  If  you  touch  this  last  money 
Heaven  will  punish  you,  and  I,  your 
mother,  call  its  judgment  down  upon 
you." 

His  fingers  were  trembling  feverishly, 
and  his  eyes  roamed  hither  and  thither, 
and  dared  not  meet  his  mother's.  His 
breast  was  heaving,  and  he  held  on  to  the 
back  of  the  chair  on  which  his  wife  had 
been  sitting.  At  last,  with  a  surging  cry, 
he  steadied  himself. 

"I  can't  help  it,  mother!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  the  words  were  being 
dragged  from  him.  **  I  can't.  It's 
stronger  than  me.  I  must  go.  I  must. 
I  can't  let  those  tables  keep  all  that 
belonged  to  me.  Don't  stop  me ! 
There — you'll  see  I'm  right.  I'll  come 
back  to-morrow,  and  I'll  bring  the  money 
back  that  I'm  taking  with  me,  and  lots 
more  ! — lots  more  ! — lots  more  !  Then — 
then  you  won't  curse  me — I'm  sure  you 
won't.     Good-bye — good-bye  !     I'm  off." 

He  was  gone  before  the  two  women 
could  make  a  movement  to  stop  him. 
The  elder  one  spoke  first  of  all. 

**  How  awful  !  "  she  said.  "  What  will 
you  do  now  ?  " 

**  I'm  going  to  try  to  save  my  child 
from  utter  want,"  she  said,  **and  may 
God  help  me  in  the  task." 


11. 


The  train  from  Italy  steamed  slowly 
into  Monte  Carlo  station.  It  was  a  lovely 
starlit  night,  and  the  glory  of  the  moon 
was  reflected  upon  the  waters  in  a  broad, 
golden  streak.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
exotic  flowers  that  throve  in  great  masses 
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in  the  gfardens  above  the  station.  The 
guard  of  the  train  was  walking  from  one 
carriage  to  the  other,  opening  the  doors 
and  shouting,  *•  Monte  Carlo  !  "  to  make 
sure  no  traveller  should  miss  the  place  if 
it  were  his  destination.  In  one  second 
class  compartment  he  found  Gerald 
Theyme  alone  and  asleep.  He  shook 
him,  crying  again,  **  Monte  Carlo  ! 
Monte  Carlo !  Do  you  want  Monte 
Carlo  ?  *• 

Gerald  rose  and  looked  about  him 
wonderingly  ;  then,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
yawning,  stretched  his  arm  over  his  head 
and  yawned  again. 

**  Come  on,  monsieur  !  "  cried  the  man. 
*' We  want  to  get  away.  This  is  Monte 
Carlo.      Do  you  want  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 

**  All  right  !  Thank  you  very  much," 
exclaimed  Gerald  with  a  smile.  **A11 
right,  my  man,  Tm  getting  out." 

He  drew  himself  up  and  stepped  lightly 
on  to  the  platform. 

**  How  funny  it  all  seems !  "  he  said 
to  himself  while  he  shook  out  his  legs 
and  arranged  his  partly  disordered 
clothing.  **  Humph  !  I  must  have  slept 
all  along  the  road.  That  brandy  at  the 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre  is  filthy,  and  the  stuff 
they  give  you  at  the  little  wineshop  by 
the  station  at  San  Paolo  is  worse.  I  must 
have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  soda  to 
shake  myself  together  when  I  get  to  the 
Cafd  de  Paris." 

He  stretched  himself  out  once  more, 
and  then  passed  through  the  door  into 
the  road  outside.  A  minute  or  two 
afterwards  he  stood  in  the  lovely  gardens 
which  surround  the  hell  of  Monte  Carlo 
with  the  fragrant  veil  of  God's  choicest 
gifts.  He  sauntered  along  blithely, 
humming  a  stave  of  an  old  song,  and 
already  eager,  in  anticipation,  for  the 
excitement  that  awaited  him  within.  As 
he  strolled  along  he  saw  two  men  in  the 
dark  uniform  of  the  Monte  Carlo  attend- 
ants carrying,  on  a  stretcher,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  shapeless,  dark  bundle. 
They  were  followed  by  a  little  crowd. 
They  were  taking  the  bundle  to  the  guard 
rooms. 

**  What's  that?"  he  asked  one  of  the 
men,  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the 
party,  as  he  passed  them. 

*'  Oh,  nothing,"  the  man  replied 
grufHy  ;  «*  nothing  at  all." 

Gerald  looked  a  little  closer,  and  he 
fancied  he  could  discern,  even  in  the  half 
gloom,  the  outlines  of  a  human  form 
beneath  the  covering  blanket^  and  he  felt 
a  twinge  go  through  him,  and  something 


clutched  his  throat  and  made  him  gasp. 
As  he  looked  about  him,  a  man  said  to 
him  in  English  : 

**  It's    only    another    fool     who     shot 
himself." 

**Fool?"  interrupted  another  man. 
**You  don't  know  one  half  the  story. 
I've  just  seen  the  poor  devil's  wife  taken 
raving  mad  to  the  hotel.  He  was  as 
bright  a  fellow  as  ever  you  saw  in  your 
life.  He  came  here  about  a  fortnight  ago 
with  his  wife — as  nice  a  little  woman  as 
ever  breathed  and  as  good  a  one.  They 
were  only  married  about  four  months 
ago,  but  he  was  an  artist  who  would  not 
paint  but  would  gamble,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  when  the  last  five-franc 
piece  was  gone,  he  blew  his  brains  out 
just  behind  the  newspaper  kiosk,  and  the 
bullet  smashed  the  newspaper  woman's 
window  and  nearly  hit  her.  I  suppose 
they'll  hush  this  business  up  as  they 
always  do." 

Gerald  stood  there  for  a  moment 
silently.  He  felt  his  fists  tightening, 
and  his  teeth  setting  themselves  closer 
against  one  another,  and  his  breathing 
had  become  difficult.  When  they  had 
carried  the  shapeless  bundle  out  of  sight, 
he  breathed  a  little  more  freely. 

**  Bah  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
shook  his  head.  '*  I'm  not  going  to  lose. 
I'm  going  to  win,  that's  what  I  am.  It's 
only  fools  who  kill  themselves — only 
fools." 

The  words  rang  in  his  ears,  neverthe- 
less, as  he  walked  along  to  the  Casino. 
**An  artist  who  would  not  paint,  but 
would  gamble."  He  was  an  artist  who 
would  not  paint  but  who  would  gamble. 
He  had  come  to  that  Southern  Paradise 
for  the  purpose  of  working  hard  with  the 
inspiration  of  glorious,  eternal  summer 
all  about  him,  and  instead  of  working  he 
had  gambled.  The  days  had  come,  and 
the  landscapes  around  him  had  appeared 
to  him  one  more  lovely  than  the  other  ; 
but  he  had  felt  none  of  their  magic,  had 
recorded  none  of  their  ripening  glories. 
He  had  gone  day  after  day  to  squander 
his  patrimony,  and  his  wife's  and  child's 
belongings,  at  those  ever  hungry  tables. 
**  An  artist  who  would  not  paint  but 
would  gamble."  He  repeated  the  words 
until  they  became  bitter  on  his  tongue, 
and  he  flung  himself  upon  one  of  the 
chairs  in  front  of  the  Caf6  de  Paris  and 
shouted  for  brandy  and  soda,  and  when 
the  waiter  brought  it  to  him  he  poured 
out  a  big  tumbler-full  and  quaffed  it  at  a 
draught.     And   then   another — and   then 
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yet  another, — before  he  felt  that  the 
bitterness  had  gone  from  him. 

**  Rubbish  !"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
rose,  and  having*  paid  the  waiter,  crossed 
over  to  the  gambling  rooms.  **  There  are 
men  who  win  as  well  as  men  who  lose, 
and  I'm  going  to  win  for  once,  I  know  I 
shall." 

He  passed  through  the  atrium,  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  gaily  dressed  and  be- 
diamonded  women  and  of  men,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  classes  of 
society,  into  the  immense  rooms  where 
roulette  and  trente  et  quarante  were  in 
full  swing.  He  had  changed  a  ten-pound 
note  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and, 
jingling  the  golden  louis  that  remained  to 
him  in  his  pocket,  he  peered  over  the  mass 
of  heads  that  intervened  between  him  and 
the  green  baize  table.  He  took  out  one 
golden  coin,  and  balancing  it  for  a  moment 
on  his  fingertip,  flung  it  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  woman  who  stood  in  front  of  him 
on  to  the  cloth.  It  rolled  a  little  and  then 
settled  itself  on  No.  17. 

**  Rien  ne  va  plus,"  the  croupier  said 
quietly,  and  the  little  ball  rolled  round  the 
machine  and  then  stopped. 

'*  Seventeen,"  said  the  croupier  in  as 
even-toned  a  voice  as  if  he  were  announc- 
ing the  measurement  of  a  yard  of  cloth, 
and  Gerald's  eyes  dilated  and  his  eyes 
glowed  as  he  saw  thirty-five  golden  twenty- 
franc  pieces  placed  on  his  louis.  He 
pushed  through  the  crowd  with  such  a 
rough  determination  that  the  woman  in 
front  of  him  gave  a  slight  scream,  and  a 
man  who  sat  there  looked  up  angrily  and 
was  about  to  make  a  remark,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Gerald's  face  and 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour. 

**  I  thought  my  luck  would  turn,"  said 
Gerald.  **  I  thought  so.  I'm  going  to 
take  a  pile  of  money  back  to  dear  Linda, 
and  my  little  Gerald  shall  be  rich  yet 
before  I've  done  with  it.  Ah  !  ah  !  they 
thought  I  was  going  to  gamble  the  last 
money  away.  Not  I — not  I.  No,  no,  it 
has  turned  at  last !     It  has  turned  !  " 

He  took  two  of  the  golden  coins  and 
placed  them  again  on  No.  17.  But 
fortune  was  not  again  so  kind  to  him.  A 
different  number  came  up.  And  then  he 
risked  four,  and  still  failed.  Then  eight 
of  his  napoleons  were  spread  about  the 
table,  and  every  one  of  them  was  raked  in 
by  the  croupier.  Gerald's  brows  darkened, 
and  he  bit  his  lips  as  he  felt  his  little  stock 
diminishing  ;  and  at  last  every  one  of  the 
golden  pieces  was  gone. 


**The  devil!"  he  said  to  himself,  **  I 
shall  have  to  go  and  get  change." 

He  tore  himself  away  and  walked 
towards  the  little  window  where  change 
was  given  for  notes  of  all  nationalities. 
As  he  strolled  along,  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  breast  coat-pocket  for  the  letter  he  had 
received  that  morning.  It  was  not  there. 
Again  he  searched  his  pocket,  but  there 
was  nothing.  He  felt  his  face  turn  white, 
and  a  shiver  crept  all  over  him  as  he  dived 
into  one  pocket  after  another  and  dis- 
covered nothing.  The  letter  was  gone, 
and  in  it  all  those  precious  notes  ! — nine 
one-hundred-pound  notes  and  nine  ten- 
pound  notes ! 

For  a  few  heart-beats'  space  he  stood 
there  like  one  dazed.  Then  he  uttered  a 
wild  yell. 

**  I've  been  robbed,  I've  been  robbed  ! " 
he  cried,  feeling  himself  all  over  with  both 
hands.  **  I've  lost  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.     I've  been  robbed  !  " 

One  of  the  stately  attendants  of  the 
place  immediately  stepped  up  to  him. 

**  You  must  not  make  any  noise, 
monsieur,"  he  said.  **  You  must  not 
speak  so  loud.'* 

**  But  I've  been  robbed  !  I  tell  you  I've 
been  robbed  !  I  had  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  in  my  pocket,  and  they're  all  gone 
now — every  sous  of  them  gone  !  " 

**  I  cannot  help  that,"  said  the  attend- 
ant ;  **  but  you  must  not  speak  so  loud. 
We  cannot  have  this  noise." 

The  gamblers  at  the  different  tables  had 
been  looking  up,  and  quite  a  little  crowd 
streamed  from  among  those  nearest  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

**  I  want  my  money!"  cried  Gerald. 
**  I  had  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  and 
you'll  have  to  find  them  for  me." 

**  My  good  sir,  you  are  making  a  dis- 
turbance," said  the  man,  ''and  we  cannot 
allow  that." 

Before  Gerald  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing about  him,  two  pairs  of  iron  fists  had 
gripped  him  by  the  collar,  and  two  pairs 
of  muscular  arms  were  pushing  him 
violently.  He  was  more  fiung  than 
dragged  out  of  the  place,  and  a  second  or 
two  afterwards  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  front  steps  with  his  shirt 
torn,  his  clothing  disordered,  hatless, 
bruised,  and  breathless. 

**  The  villains  !  the  wretches  !  "  he  was 
crying.  **  They've  robbed  me,  and  now 
they're  ill-using  me  !  " 

**  If  you  continue  that  language,"  said 
a  big  Monegasque  policeman,  **  we  shall 
have  you  turned  out  of  the  gardens  as  welL" 
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You  had  better  not  make  a  scene," 
added  a  pleasant  and  even  distinguished 
looking*  elderly  man.  '*  I  am  very  sorry  if 
3'ou  have  been  robbed,  but  you  have  not 
been  robbed  in  the  rooms.  I  watched  you 
from  the  moment  you  entered,  because 
your  appearance  seemed  strange,  and 
you  looked  as  if  you  had  been  drinking. 
Nobody  has  been  near  you,  and  nobody 
has  taken  anything  from  you.  Therefore, 
take  my  advice — make  less  noise,  or  you 
will  not  be  allowed  in  the  place  at  all 
again.  *' 

Gerald's  wits  were  slowly  returning  to 
him,  although  he  felt  as  if  a  hand  were 
clutching  him  by  the  throat  and  choking 
him.  His  consciousness  of  what  was  due 
to  himself  and  to  those  about  him  came 
back  to  him  so  far  as  to  tranquillise  the 
outward  show  of  his  emotions.  He  sat 
himself  down  on  a  bench  and,  looking  for 
the  moment  about  him  in  a  half-mad 
stoniness,  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
hands  and  wept  with  rage. 

His  money  gone  !  All  those  crtcrp  notes 
vanished,  and  he— he  had  never  had  a 
chance — never  a  chance  to  test  the  favour 
of  fortune.  What  was  he  to  say  to  Linda  ? 
How  was  he  to  go  back  and  face  his 
mother  ?  His  mother's  eyes  !  He  seemed 
to  see  them — the  eyes  of  his  good,  of  his 
lUSt  mother.  They  seemed  to  burn  into 
his  soul.  **  Heaven  will  punish  you,"  she 
had  said,  '*  and  I  your  mother  call  its 
judgment  down  upon  you."  The 
judgment  had  come,  and  how  was  he  to 
bear  it  ? 

But  who  had  robbed  him  ?  Who  ? 
He  attempted  to  collect  his  scattered  wits 
and  to  reason  calmly.  The  money  had 
been  safe  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  left 
the  H6tel  d'Angleterre  at  Andoletto.  He 
had  seen  the  afternoon  train  steam  out  of 
the  station,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
wait  two  hours  before  the  next  one  took 
him  Monte  Carloward.  He  had  drunk 
heavily,  in  the  mad  endeavour  to  steady 
his  nerves,  both  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
and  at  the  little  inn  by  the  railway  station. 
The  compartment  had  been  filled  with 
maskers  returning  from  Andoletto.  He 
tried  to  think  who  had  occupied  the  carri- 
age with  him.  He  remembered  a  Piedmont 
peasant  girl  in  yellow  satin  and  black  vel- 
vet, and  a  pierrot  with  a  big  pasteboard 
nose,  and  a  clown  who  jingled  his  bells. 
They  had  left  the  carriage,  nearly  all  of 
them,  at  Porto  Carletto.  Besides  them, 
therehad  only  been,  as  far  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, a  masked  lady  in  a  pink  silk  domino, 
and  a  monk  with  his  cowl  over  his  face. 


He  had  imagined,  from  the  style  and  figure 
of  the  woman,  that  she  was  above  the 
class  of  the  other  travellers,  and  that  she 
was  probably  an  English  lady  who  had 
travelled  from  San  Remo  to  see  the 
famous  Andoletto  carnival.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  after  leaving  Porto  Carletto 
and  had  known  no  more.  How  he  lost 
his  money,  and  where  he  lost  it,  was 
bound  up  in  mystery. 

The  thought  struck  him  that,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  dropped  the  packet  in  the 
carriage,  and  he  rushed  down  to  the 
station  in  a  mad,  hot  haste.  The  officials 
received  him  more  than  courteously. 
They  seemed  to  pity  him,  and  the 
telegraph  was  immediately  set  to  work  to 
enquire  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line 
as  far  as  Nice  whether  the  precious 
packet  had  been  found.  Gerald  waited  . 
there  with  a  bursting  heart.  One  after 
the  other  the  answers  came — **  Nothing 
reported  " — until  at  last  he  might  have 
been  a  block  of  ice,  so  little  life  did  he  feel 
throbbing  in  his  veins. 

The  next  train  eastward  would  not 
leave  Monte  Carlo  station  for  over  an 
hour,  and  he  crossed  the  line  and  walked 
along  the  embankment  until  he  stood 
looking  down  at  the  deep  blue  sea,  that 
lay,  calm  and  placid,  at  his  feet.  The 
waters  seemed  so  cool,  and  he  was  so 
hot.  They  looked  so  tranquil  and  so 
peaceful,  and  he  was  so  disturbed.  A 
longing  seized  him,  an  insane  desire,  to 
jump  down  and  end  it  all  there — end  this 
misery  and  horror — this  frenzy  that  was 
maddening  him — this  dread  which  was 
searing  his  soul.  Down  there,  there  was 
peace.  He  cursed  fate  that  had  been  so 
unkind  to  him.  The  unlucky  gambler 
had,  at  least,  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  while  his  hoard  dwindled  away. 
He  had  been  robbed  shamelessly,  not 
only  of  his  money,  but  of  his  chance 
against  unkind  fortune. 

What  was  he  to  do  now  ?  Was  this 
filthy,  fruitless  life  worth  living  ?  He 
thought  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  shot 
himself  but  a  short  while  before.  That 
poor  devil  was  at  rest.  No  thought  of 
money  or  its  curses  troubled  him.  Why 
not  go  and  do  likewise  ? 

Just  then  a  little  crowd  came  rushing 
down  the  incline  from  the  Gardens.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  slender  figure  of 
a  woman  running  towards  the  railway. 
A  number  of  men  and  women  were 
hastening  after  her. 

**Stop  her!"  they  cried.  **  For 
Heaven's  sake  stop  her  !  "  and  one  of  the 
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cabmen  who  was  waiting  for  a  fare  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  ran  out  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  and  arrested  her. 

**Let  me  go  !  "  the  poor  woman  was 
crying  in  English.  **  Don't  you  see,  Tm 
going  to  follow  my  husband.  They've 
taken  him  away  from  me,  and  they  tell 
me  he  is  killed.  They're  lying.  They're 
all  of  them  lying.  They  want  to  hide  him 
from  me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  them." 

**  The  poor,  mad  wife  !  "  Gerald  said  to 
himself,  and  his  heart  softened  and  his 
rage  deserted  him.  He,  too,  had  a  wife 
and  child.  What  would  they  do  if  he 
played  the  coward,  in  addition  to  having 
been  a  knave,  and  quitted  this  world  and 
left  them  to  fight  for  themselves  after 
having  squandered  their  patrimony. 
**  No,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  you've  been 
a  fool,  Gerald,  but  you're  not  the  kind  of 
man  who'll  desert  his  wife  and  child. 
The  bitter  time  has  to  be  faced,  and  they 
shall  face  it  under  such  help  as  I  can  give 
them." 

He  crossed  the  railway  again,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  slowly. 
Minutes  seemed  hours  to  him,  and  the 
hours  weeks.  That  train  never  seemed 
to  come.  He  thought  that  trains  innu- 
merable steamed  in  and  out  of  the 
station — all  but  the  one  which  was  to 
bear  him  home  again. 

Homeward  !  what  would  home  be  like 
now?  He  had  come  to  Italy  to  work, 
and  he  had  not  worked  since  he  came. 
He  hand  had  lost  its  cunning — his  eye  its 
truth  and  skill.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  his  little  pictures  had  brought  him 
a  harvest,  small  as  it  was  ;  but  his  work 
had  become  more  hasty  and  less  truthful, 
and  the  picture  dealers  had  refused  to 
accept  it.  How  could  he  regain  their 
confidence  ?  Would  he  ever  be  able 
again  to  earn  a  penny  to  support  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  ? 

His  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  go 
back  and  beg  pardon  for  his  wickedness. 
He  would  promise — aye,  he  had  promised 
himself  with  a  sacred  solemnity — that  he 
would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  never — 
never — never  tempt  fortune  again. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  late 
mail  train  took  him  from  Monte  Carlo. 
How  slow  that  train  was,  and  at  how 
many  stations  it  stopped.  It  took  hours 
to  reach  Ventimiglia,  and  at  San  Remo 
it  came  to  a  standstill  altogether.  The 
single  line  ahead  was  blocked  by  a  couple 
of  goods  waggons  which  had  left  the  line, 
and  it  would  be  hours  before  it  might  be 
clear  again. 


The  night  though  starry  had  become 
murky,  and  the  moon  was  hidden  by 
dingy  low  scudding  clouds.  There  was  a 
broad  easy  road,  however,  and  it  was 
but  twelve  miles  to  Andoletto.  So  Gerald 
set  out  to  walk  the  distance.  The  air 
had  become  heavier,  and  the  wind,  though 
it  hummed  among  the  trees,  and  made  a 
quaintly  savage  music  between  the  palm 
branches,  no  longer  cooled  the  face.  A 
pearl-grey  haze  lay  on  the  long,  low 
shore.  The  sky  had  taken  a  nearly- 
reddish  tinge,  and  in  it  the  pale .  stars 
twinkled  with  a  strange  lustre. 

**  There's  a  storm  coming  on,"  Gerald 
said  to  himself  as  he  passed  along.  '*  I'll 
have  to  try  to  get  up  the  hill  before  it 
breaks  out." 

The  road  became  dustier,  and  the  air 
more  oppressive.  Gerald  thought  that  he 
had  never  felt  anything  like  it  before.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  clouds  that  were  rushing* 
from  the  sea  in  grey  battalions  were 
descending  earthward,  for  here  and  there 
they  appeared  to  mingle  with  the  mist 
that  wiped  out  the  shore  line. 

The  twelve  miles  became  ten,  and  then 
eight,  and  then  six,  and  then  four,  and 
Gerald  was  dragging  himself  along 
wearily.  His  lips  were  parched,  and  pin- 
points seemed  to  prick  his  throat.  His 
head  was  feverish,  and  his  hands  clammy, 
whether  from  the  sultriness  of  the  air  or 
the  feverish  turmoil  within  him,  he  could 
not  tell. 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  them  ?  "  Gerald 
asked  himself  over  and  over  again  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  his  home.  **  How  shall  I 
face  Linda  ?  How  shall  I  face  my 
mother  ?  " 

Then  he  would  shake  himself  together 
and  laugh  a  sickly,  pitiful  laugh  that 
found  no  echo  in  his  heart. 

**  It  will  have  to  be  done,  that's  all,'" 
he  said  to  himself.  **  It  has  to  be  got 
over,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  make  me  a 
better  man.'.' 

Then  on  a  sudden  his  feelings  would 
change,  and  he  would  curse  his  fate  and 
curse  himself.  **  I'm  sure  I  would  have 
had  better  luck  if  I  had  only  had  a  chance 
to  fight.  Just  my  luck  !  Just  my  cursed 
luck  !  " 

Then  he  would  blame  himself  for  that 
thought ;  and,  with  these  changing 
moods,  his  pace  became  slower  and  his 
walk  more  listless,  and  he  sat  himself 
down  three  or  four  times  on  stones  by  the 
road  side  to  rest  himself. 

A  streak  of  silver  was  already  gleaming 
on  the  eastern  horizon  when  he  reached 
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San  Paolo.  The  little  wineshop  was  not 
open,  but  by  listening  at  the  door  he 
discovered  that  the  people  within  were 
astir,  and  he  roused  them  by  knocking. 
The  innkeeper  grumbled  at  being  thus 
disturbed,  but  served  him  none  the  less. 
At  the  same  time  a  party  of  young  men 
and  'women  came  down  from  the  village, 
all  still  dressed  in  their  yesterday's  finery, 
gay  in  many-coloured  silks  and  velvets, 
some  of  them  masked,  some  of  them  with 
their  hair  blowing  in  the  winds.  They 
were  all  singing  and  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing, all  dancing  out  the  carnival  as  they 
called  it. 

Gerald  looked  at  them  sadly,  for  they 
were  happy.  No  care  oppressed  them — 
no  thought  of  a  sorrow — no  thought  of 
what  they  would  have  to  face  on  the  day 
that  was  dawning. 

He  quaffed  his  liquor  and  walked  along 
the  road  to  the  village,  meeting  other 
parties  of  returning  revellers  on  the  way. 
From  the  village  itself  the  lazy  wind  bore 
to  him  the  sound  of  laughter  and  of  song, 
and  made  him  feel  all  the  more  mournful. 
Perhaps  Linda  was  watching  through  the 
pale  hours  of  the  morning  for  his  return. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  praying  for  him  and 
invoking  the  hand  of  Providence  to  shelter 
him  from  a  disaster  such  as  had  overtaken 
him.  How  would  he  meet  her  ?  What 
would  he  say  to  her  ?  A  load  as  of  a 
millstone  seemed  to  lie  on  his  breast,  and 
he  could  hardly  drag  himself  along. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  his  fault,  he 
thought  with  sudden  savagery.  It  was 
not  his  fault  he  was  robbed.  Why  should 
he  so  blame  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
criminal,  while  it  was  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence that  had  prevented  him  from 
bringing  in  the  golden  harvest,  to  gather 
which  he  had  gone  out  ?  He  might  have 
been  foolish,  but  he  had  not  been  so 
wicked,  after  all,  as  he  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was.  He  set 
his  teeth  hard,  and,  with  his  hands  in  his 
empty  pockets,  walked  along  surlily  and 
sternly. 

He  was  already  in  the  village  street, 
and  standing,  opposite  the  great  gate  of 
the  H6tel  d'Angleterre,  when  he  thought 
that  he  heard  a  low,  long  rumbling  that 
seemed  strangely  near  and  yet  to  come 
from  afar.  He  turned  and  looked  round, 
and  saw  nothing.  The  rumbling  became 
a  growl  and  seemed  to  throb  at  his  feet. 
The  growl  rose  and  became  a  roar,  as  if 
a  thousand  thunders  were  crashing 
against  one  another,  and  bellowing  from 
the  heart  of  the  earth.     Then  the  ground 


at  his  feet  began  to  rock  and  to  sway,, 
and  he  staggered  wildly,  whilst,  more 
swiftly  than  he  could  see  it,  a  great  gulf 
opened  in  front  of  him,  and  his  frenzied 
eyes  could  peer,  as  he  thought,  right  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  which  trem- 
bled and  shook,  whilst  boulders,  stones, 
rocks,  bricks,  beams  of  wood,  rained 
about  him,  and  the  air  became  so  fiery^ 
and  filled  with  dust  that  he  was  stifled  and 
could  not  even  utter  a  cry.  Then  he  felt 
a  blow  somewhere,  and  a  dull,  painful  load 
crushed   down   upon   him,    and   all    was. 

black. 

»  »  »  * 

When  Gerald  opened  his  eyes  and  was: 
able  to  look  about  him  again,  he  was 
lying  on  his  own  greensward.  He  was 
weak,  and  he  saw  that  his  clothing  was 
torn  to  shreds  about  him.  His  head  and 
one  arm  were  bandaged. 

As  he  looked  up,  wondering  strangely 
where  he  was,  and  how  he  got  there,  and 
what  had  happened  to  him,  he  saw  the 
pale,  tear-bathed  faces  of  his  wife  and  of 
his  mother.  The  Italian  doctor  of  the 
village  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  three 
or  four  peasants,  and  with  them  Stefano^ 
the  serving  man,  were  standing  at  a  little 
distance  from  him. 

**Heis  safe,"  the  doctor  was  saying. 
**We  shall  have  him  all  right  again  in 
less  than  a  fortnight's  time.  Do  not  fret> 
Mrs.  Theyme.     The  worst  is  over." 

**  What  has  happened?  "  Gerald  asked» 

**  Only  an  earthquake,"  said  the  doctor. 
**  You  have  had  a  lucky  escape.  There 
are  more  than  three  hundred  lying  dead 
down  the  street." 

Linda  had  approached  him  and  had 
knelt  down  by  his  side,  and  he  felt  her 
warm  kiss  on  his  cold  forehead. 

**  Tve  been  a  bad  man,  my  darling,'* 
he  whispered,  but  she  placed  a  soft  hand 
over  his  lips  and  stayed  his  speech. 

**  Don't  speak  of  it  now,  my  dear,"  she 
said.     "  You'll   have  to  try  to  get  well 

again,  that's  all." 

»  »  «  % 

Three  months  had  passed  and  Gerald^ 
recovered  from  his  injuries,  was  sitting  in 
the  garden  of  his  little  villa  with  a  finished 
picture  before  him, 

**  There  !  "  he  said,  laying  down  brushes 
and  palette  and  mahlstick,  '*  that's  done. 
I'll  take  that  to  San  Remo  to-morrow» 
and  that  will  pay  our  fares  back  to 
England/' 

Linda,  who  was  standing  by  his  side> 
looked  at  him  with  a  happy  smile. 

**  You  don't  wish  to  stay  here,  then?  '* 
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**  No,"  he  replied.  **  There's  as  lovely 
scenery  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  as 
any  to  be  found  on  the  Riviera." 

**What!"  the  happy  wife  continued, 
archly.  *  *  You  haven't  even  a  desire  to  run 
over  to  Monte  Carlo  to  try  your  luck  ?  " 

He  rose  and  stopped  her  flow  of  speech 
with  a  kiss. 

**  Now  that  will  do,"  he  said.  **  Don't 
ever  speak  of  that  again.  I  wouldn't 
play  again  if  I  had  thousands  of  pounds 
to  fling  away." 

About  a  week  after  that  Linda,  and 
Gerald,  and  their  little  boy,  and  Gerald's 
mother  were  seated  in  the  train  that  bore 
them  from  Dover  to  London.  They  had 
just  landed  from  the  steamer,  and  Linda 
was  looking  out  upon  the  streak  of 
waters  which  separated  them  from  the 
shores  of  France. 

**  I'm  really  glad,"  Gerald  was  saying, 
*  *  that  we  are  back  in  England  again.  You 
have  never  seen  Cornwall,  and  when  I 
take  you  there  you'll  never  regret  even 
the  beauties  of  the  Riviera.  I  wish,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh,  **the  place  had  not 
been  so  devilishly  dear  to  me." 

**  It  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,"  said 
Linda  with  a  smile.      **  Didn't  it  ?  " 

**Yes,  it  did,  my  dear,"  Gerald  an- 
swered. **  But  there,  it's  no  use  talking 
about  that." 


^'  I  would  rather  talk  about  it  just 
now,"  said  Linda.  **  There's  one  sum  of 
money  which  you  must  especially  regret — 
that  thousand  pounds  which  you  lost  on 
the  road  to  Monte  Carlo." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  in 
assumed  pouting. 

''It  is  gone,  and  there's  an  end  to 
it." 

But  Linda  turned  his  face  towards  her 
own  and  held  up  a  big  letter. 

'*  Do  you  know  this  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
Gerald  felt  his  pulse  go  faster  as  he 
looked  at  it. 

**  What's  that,  Linda  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  It's  the  thousand  pounds  taken  from 
you  on  the  road  to  Monte  Carlo  !  " 

**  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  **  you've  got 
it?" 

**  Yes,"  she  said.  **  I  was  the  woman 
in  the  pink  domino  who  travelled  in  the 
compartment  with  you,  and  Stefano  was 
the  monk.  You  see,  you  haven't  lost  it 
after  all." 

For  a  moment  Gerald's  brow  darkened, 
but  it  was  only  for  the  space  of  a  heart- 
beat. A  smile  beamed  instantly  on  his 
face,  and  he  drew  his  wife  to  his  bosom 
and  kissed  her. 

**  My  guardian  angel,"  he  said,  **  I 
thank  you.  It  has  been  a  lesson  to  me» 
and  has  cost  very  little,  after  all." 


THE   END. 


"  TIME   AND    L" 


By    Olive  Molesworth. 

Carry  me  gently.  Time,  and  as  you  go 
Tenderly  rock  me,  that  I  may  not  know 
If  swift  the  motion  of  your  wings  or  slow  ; 

So  when  I  feel  it  cease,  in  glad  surprise 

I'll  know  our  journey's  done,  and  raise  mine  eyes 

To  see  a  new  dawn  break  through  unknown  skies 

Lighting  the  land  which  you  have  won  for  me, 
And  at  whose  threshold  you  must  cease  to  be. 
While  I,  from  Time,  pass  to  Eternity. 


FOUR   FAMOUS  GENERALS. 

By  captain  E.  C.  H.  PRICE 
{Lite  Duke  of  Wellington's  R^ment). 


HEN  it  became 
necessary  to  name 
the  successor  to 
Lord  Roberts,  V.C, 
in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Army 
in  India,  much  dis- 
LS   caused 

military  circles,  and  from  time  to  time 
paragraphs  appeared  in  the  papers  stating 
that  this  or  that  famous  general  had  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  most 
important  appointment.  We  are  some- 
times apt  to  consider  that  we  have  but 
one  general  for  England  (Lord  Wolseley), 
and  but  one  for  India  (Lord  Roberts)  ; 
but  when  the  necessity  arose  to  find  a 
successor  to  the  latter,  the  difRcnlty 
occurred,  not  to  find  an  officer  for  the 
post,  but  to  select  from  the  many  possess- 
ing sufficiently  high  qualifications.  Of 
all  those  whose  names  were  mentioned, 
the  four  officers,  whose  records  are  given 
below,  were  pre-eminent  ;  and  we  feel 
sure  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  the  selection  of  Sir  George 
White  is  justified  by  his  brilliant  services. 
These  four  officers  are  Major-General  Sir 
George  White,  V.C,  K.C.B.,  K.C.I. E., 
at  present  commanding  the  troops  in  the 
Quetta  District ;  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Henry  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  G.CB., 
K.C.M.G.,  commanding  the  troops  in 
the  Aldershot  District  ;  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  George  Greaves,  K.CB., 
K.C.M.G.,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Bombay  ;  and  Lieutenant-General  Henry 
Brackenbury,  C.B.,  the  military  member 


of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  India.  The 
war  services  of  these  four  distinguished 
officers  may  be  fairly  called  the  military 
history  of  England  for  the  last  forty 
years.  Taking  them  in  the  order  we 
have  named  we  find  that  Sir  George 
White,  V.C,  was  originally  in  the  27th 
Regiment  or  The  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers  ;  he  served  with  that  gallant 
corps  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India  throughout  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857 — 58,  and  received  the  medal  and 
clasp.  Next  we  find  him,  however,  in  the 
ranks  of  a  Highland  regiment,  the  gallant 
92nd  or  Gordons,  and  it  is  here  that  our 
subject  comes  to  public  notice.  As  senior- 
major  of  the  93nd,  Major  George  White 
went  up  to  Afghanistan  with  his  regiment, 
and  when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  pushed 
into  Cabul  from  Ali  Kheyl  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  our  envoy  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari 
the  92nd  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
operations  that  followed.  Major  White 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Charasiab, 
outside  Cabul,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1879,  when  he  conducted  himself  so 
gallantly  that  for  his  behaviour  there,  and 
subsequently  for  his  behaviour  on  the  1st 
of  September.  1880,  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
dahar,  he  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross.  He  was  present  all  through  the 
trying  days  of  December,  when  for  some 
days  the  gallant  little  force  under  Roberts 
was  shut  up  in  Sherpur  by  over  100,000 
fanatical  Afghans,  and  whenever  occa- 
sion demanded  no  man  was  more  to  the 
front  than  the  gallant  major  of  the  92nd 
and  the  wing  of  thai  fine  regiment  under 
his  orders.     He  was  noticed   again  and 
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again  in  all  the  actions  around  Sherpurin 
December,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  second  engagement  of  Charasiab  in 
March,  1880.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  in  his  famous  march 
to  Candahar  and  was  present  at  the 
reconnaissance  of  the  31st  August,  and 
at  the  battle  on  the  following  day.  For 
his  services  during  the  campaign  he  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  medal 
with  three  clasps,  the  bronze  decoration, 
and  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  He 
was  awarded  the  V.C.  for  **  Conspicuous 
bravery  during  the  engagement  at  Chara- 
siab on  the  6th  of  October,  1879,  when 
finding  that  the  artillery  and  the  rifle  fire 
failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a 
fortified  hill  which  it  was  necessary  to 
capture,  Major  White  led  an  attack  upon 
it  in  person.  Advancing  with  two  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  and  climbing  from 
one  steep  ledgd  to  another,  he  came  upon 
a  body  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  and 
outnumbering  his  force  by  about  eight  to 
one.  His  men  being  very  much  exhausted 
and  immediate  action  being  necessary. 
Major  White  took  a  rifle  and,  going  on  by 
himself^  shot  the  leader  of  the  enemy. 
This  act  so  intimidated  the  rest,  that  they 
fled  round  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the 
position  was  won.  Again  on  the  ist  of 
September,  1880,  at  the  battle  of  Canda- 
har, Major  White  in  leading  the  final 
charge  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy, 
who  held  a  strong  position  and  was 
supported  by  two  guns,  rode  straight  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  them  and,  seeing 
the  guns,  dashed  forward  and  secured 
one,  immediately  after  which  the  enemy 
retired."  Colonel  White  was,  after  this, 
a  man  noted  by  the  military  authorities 
for  future  employment,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  find  him  in  1884 — 85 
serving  in  Egypt  with  the  Nile  Expedition 
as  assistant  adjutant  and  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  force,  when  for  his  services 
he  was  awarded  the  medal  and  the 
Khedive's  star.  When  the  Burmese  war 
broke  out  in  1885,  Colonel  White  was 
selected  to  command  the  2nd  Infantry- 
Brigade,  which  he  so  brilliantly  led  that 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  not  only 
received  the  medal  and  clasp,  but  was 
thanked  by  the  Government  and  also  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  Later  on 
he  commanded  the  forces  in  succession  to 
Sir  Harry  Prendergast  and  was  created  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a  major-general  for  **  dis- 
•nguished    conduct   in    the    field."      Sir 


George  White  now  commands  the  Quetta 
District. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  began  to  serve 
his  country  forty  years  ago  as  a  sailor, 
and  was  present  in  the  Crimean  War 
two  years  later  when  he  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Captain  Peel,  R.N.,  from 
the  ist  October,  1854,  to  the  i8th  June, 
1855,  on  which  date  he  was  severely 
wounded  while  carrying  up  scaling  lad- 
ders for  the  assault  on  the  Redan  ;  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  he  was  mentioned 
in  Lord  Raglan's  dispatches,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  received  the  medal 
with  two  clasps,  the  5th  class  of  the 
Medjidie,  the  Turkish  Medal,  and  was 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
not  a  bad  beginning  for  a  youngster  of 
his  age.  Next  we  find  him  serving  in  the 
Indian  Irregular  Cavalry  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  when  as  brigade  major  of 
General  Somerset's  brigade  he  was  present 
at  the  action  of  Rajghur  ;  again  he  came 
to  the  front  at  the  actions  of  Sidnwaho, 
Kharee,  and  Baroda,  when  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  he  was  not  only 
mentioned  in  General  Michel's  dispatches, 
but  was  awarded  the  highest  honour 
a  soldier  can  obtain  in  the  Victoria 
Cross,  **  for,"  to  quote  the  official 
words,  **  having  on  the  igthOctober,  1858, 
during  the  action  at  Sindwaho,  when  in 
command  of  a  troop  of  the  3rd  Light 
Cavalry,  attacked  with  much  gallantry, 
almost  single-handed,  a  body  of  rebels 
who  had  made  a  determined  stand,  whom 
he  routed.  Also  for  having  subsequently, 
near  Sindhora,  gallantly  advanced  with  a 
dufl'adar  and  sowar  of  Beatson's  Horse, 
and  rescued  from  a  band  of  robbers  a 
Potail,  Chemmum  Singh,  whom  they  had 
captured  and  carried  off"  to  the  jungles, 
where  they  intended  to  hang  him."  He 
raised  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Central  India 
Horse.  In  1859-60  he  was  employed 
while  in  command  of  Beatson's  Horse  in 
hunting  down  the  rebels  in  the  Seronge 
jungles,  and  was  thanked  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  a  brilliant  attack  made 
on  a  band  in  December  1859,  and  received 
the  Indian  Mutiny  medal.  Thirteen  years 
later  he  accompanied  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  the  Gold  Coast  on  special  service  and 
served  throughout  the  Ashanti  War  of 
1873-74;  here  again  he  showed  his  capa- 
bility for  organisation  by  forming  what 
was  known  as  **  Wood's  Regiment."  He 
commanded  the  .  attacking  force  at  the 
action  cf  Essamen,  when  he  received  the 
expression  of  Her  Majesty's  approval ;  and 
commanded  the  troops  at  the  head  of  the 
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road  following  the  enemy  from  Mansu  to 
the  river  Prah,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
European  troops,  inchiding' the  reconnais- 
sance in  force  of  the  27th  November. 
Commanded  the  right  column  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Amoaful  {slightly  wounded),  and 
commanded  the  head  quarters  of  his 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Ordahsu  and 
capture  of  Coomassie.  For  his  brilliant 
services  during  this  most  trying  campaign 
he,  in  addition  to  having  been  on 
many  occEisions  most  honourably 
mentioned  in  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
dispatches  home  to  England,  was 
rewarded  by  receiving  the  brevet 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
was  also  appointed  a  C.  B.  and 
received  the  medal  and  clasp  for 
the  campaign.  For  a  few  years 
Colonel  Wood  had  a  little  peace 
work,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  time  was  not  wasted  by  one  so 
energetic  and  accustomed  to  war 
And  now  after  two  and  twentj 
years'  service  as  a  sailor,  a  soldier, 
an  English  Lancer  (he  served  in 
the  17th  Lancers),  and  a  bril- 
liant leader  of  Indian  Cavalry 
Sowars,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ex- 
periences in  forming  African  ne- 
groes into  a  civilised  organisation, 
we  find  him  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Cross,  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  Turkish  Medjidie,  the 
Crimean  War  medal  and  the  Turk- 
ish War  medal,  the  Mutiny  medal, 
the  Ashanti  medal,  and  the  C.B. 
In  1878  we  find  him  again  in  Africa, 
when  he  served  throughout  the 
Oaika  war  of  that  year  and  was  in 
command  of  a  column.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  here 
again  did  he  so  brilliantly  conduct 
himself  that  he  was  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches.  When  the  Zulu  war  broke 
out  in  the  following  year  Colonel  Evelyn 
Wood,  V.C,  C.B.,  was  one  of  the  first 
selected  for  a  high  command  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  No.  4  Column.  Again 
we  find  his  wonderful  powers  of  organis- 
ation bring  him  to  the  front,  for  we  see 
that  he  raised  and  organised  a  contin- 
gent of  one  thousand  friendly  Zulus 
which  were  known  throughout  the  war 
as  "  Wood's  Irregulars."  The  shock 
of  the  British  reverse  at  Isandhohana 
was  hardly  over  when  the  telegraph 
announced  a  splendid  victory,  for 
within  two  days  of  that  fatal  aand 
of  January,  1879,  Colonel  Wood  surprised 
and    totally    defeated    a    large    force    of 


several  thousand  Zulus,  no  doubt  flushed 
with  an  unexpected  success  and  press- 
ing on  full  of  confidence  ;  and  not  only 
did  he  defeat  them,  but  steadily  maintained 
a  mo,'!t  advanced  position  in  the  enemy's 
country.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an 
attitude  no  doubt  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  savage  Zulus  ;  they 
found  that,  although  they  had  once  suc- 
ceeded by  a  surprise  in  successfully  at- 


tacking and  slaughtering  a  British  force, 
it  was  not  to  be  done  a  second  time.  For 
this  fine  service  he  was  specially  commend- 
ed by  the  High  Commissioner  and  was 
nominated  to  be  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  a  short 
time  he  again  defeated  the  Zulus,  on 
this  occasion  at  Kambula  on  the  29th  of 
March  ;  later  on  in  the  year  he  was  se- 
lected to  lead  the  advance  on  Ulundi  with 
a  flying  column  and  was  present  at  that 
victorious  engagement.  During  the  Boer 
war  of  1881  he  was  appointed  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  ot  the  British 
forces,  after  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Sir  George  Colley  at  Majuba  Hill. 
For  all  his  services  in  South  Africa  he  was 
appointed   to  be  a  Knight  Commander  of 
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Brigade 
Alexandri 


t.  Michael  and  St. 
!lyn  Wood  was  not 
long  unemployed,  for 
ar  his  services  were 
red,  and  again  also  in  Africa, 
rn  portion  being  the  scene 
was  in  command  of  the  4th 
uring  the  operations  about 
,   including    the     surrender  of 


.■I  Fry.  5^ 


Kafr-Dowar  and  Dai 
again  mentioned   in 


ispatches,  and 
in  addition  to  his  other  honours  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  flouses  of 
Parliament.  Two  years  later,  when 
the  Government  tardily  proceeded  to  the 
rescue  of  the  ill-fated  Gordon,  Sir  Evelyn 
was  selected  to  command  the  line  of 
communications  ;  needless  to  state  that 
he  carried  out  his  duties  so  well  that 
he  was  again  rewarded,  this  time  with 
the  first  class  of  the  Medijdie.  After 
this  he  was  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  Colchester  district, 
and  when  the  Aldershot  Divisional  Com- 
mand became  vacant,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  Her  Majesty  was  rightly 
advised  when  this  brilliant  soldier  was 
chosen  for  the  post.    He  has  fully  justified 


the  selection,  and  has  worked  wonders 
with  the  troops  under  him,  the  latest 
manceuvres  this  summer  having  been 
on  all  sides  considered  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  that  have  ever  taketi 
place.  His  experience  is  so  great  and 
varied  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  a 
better  insight  into  the  working  of  all  the 
different  arms. 

Sir  George  Greaves  has  not 
seen  quite  so  much  service  as  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  but  for  all  that  a 
perusal  of  his  record  will  show 
that  his  experience  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  great,  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  most  thorough  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  his  work. 
Bct;inning  with  the  Indian  Mutiny 
in  1857,  we  find  him  serving  up  at 
the  frontier  station  of  Peshawar 
during  that  trying  time ;  and  in 
i8;8  he  served  through  the  En- 
sofzyc  Expedition  under  Sir  Sydney 
Cotton,  and  so  well  and  efficiently 
was  his  staff  work  performed  that 
lie  was  mentioned  in  his  com- 
mander's dispatches  and  received 
the  frontier  medal  and  clasp.  Later 
on  we  find  him  in  another  part 
of  the  world,  again  as  a  stafT 
officer,  for  he  was  throughout 
the  war  in  New  Zealand  from 
i86: — 1S66  as  deputy  assistant 
quiu-lormaster- general  to  the 
army.  He  surveyed  the  Waikato 
river  under  circumstances  of  very 
great  difficulty  and  danger  and 
succeeded  in  piloting  up  it  the 
gun-boats  Avon  and  Pioneer.  He 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the 
engagements  of  the  war,  and 
was  repealedly  being  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches as  being  "always  conspicuous 
lor  energy  and  daring."  For  his  services 
during  this  most  trying  campaign  he 
received  in  sutrcession  the  brevets  of  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  awarded 
the  medal  and  clasp.  Seven  years  later 
when  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873  broke  out 
Colonel  Greaves  was  selected  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  as  his  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
As  Chief  of  the  Staff  then  we  find  that 
Colonel  Greaves  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Amoaful,  the  battle  of  Ordahsu,  and 
the  capture  of  Coomassie,  including  all 
the  minor  engagements  on  the  road. 
This  is  what  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  says  of 
his  work  :  "Colonel  Greaves  assumed  the 
duties  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  on  the  17th  of 
December.      His  great  knowledge  of  the 
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army,  his  experience  as  a  staff  officer, 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  his  work,  mark  him  as  eminently 
qualified  for  the  post  he  occupied.  He 
rendered  the  most  valuable  assistance." 
Surely  no  praise  could  be  higher,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  addition 
to  the  medal  and  the  clasp  for  the  cam- 
paig'n,  he  was  awarded  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath.  A  few  years  later  we  find 
him  again  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  this  time  in  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign of  1885,  when  he  had  for  his  com- 
mander Sir  Gerald  Graham,  V.C.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  awarded  the  K.C.B.,  in 
addition  to  the  medal  and  Khedive's  star. 
After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  in  India,  so 
that  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  army  there  would  in  itself 
have  been  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  his  appointment.  When  His  Royal 
Hig'hness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  re- 
linquished the  Chief  Command  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Sir  George  Greaves 
was  at  once  selected  to  succeed  him,  and 
very  ably  and  efficiently  has  he  carried  out 
the  many  improvements  initiated  by 
Ft.  R.H. 

The  fourth  name  is  that  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Henry  Brackenbury,  C.B.,  who 
is  the  military  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council  in  India.  General  Bracken- 
bury's  career  is  long  and  most  dis- 
tinguished, beginning  with  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  1857-58,  when  he  was  present 
at  the  action  of  Banda  and  the  capture  of 
Kirwee,  and  received  the  medal  with  the 
clasp.  Now  we  come  to  a  portion  of 
General  Brackenbury's  career  which  is 
quite  different  to  any  of  the  other  three  ; 
and  this  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  who  can  speak  from  practical 
experience  of  a  great  European  war, 
as  he  served  throughout  the  great 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  when  he 
was  attached  by  the  Government  to  the 
service  of  the  British  National  Society 
for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded,  and  was 
present  with  the  armies  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice.  For  his  services  in  this 
capacity  he  was  appointed  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  special  decree  of 
the  French  Government  of  National 
Defence  ;  he  was  further  made  a  knight 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  received  the  iron 
cross  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  accompanied  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 


the  Gold  Coast  in  1873  ^^  assistant 
military  secretary,  and  served  throughout 
the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-74,  including  ihe 
action  of  Essamen,  the  relief  of  Abra- 
krampa,  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  the  battle 
of  Ordahsu,  and  the  capture  of  Coomassie, 
and  was  rewarded  by  obtaining  a  brevet 
majority  and  received  the  medal  with  the 
clasp,  besides  being  mentioned  in  Sir 
Garnet's  dispatches.  In  1875  he  went  to 
Natal  on  special  service  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  on  his  return  from  the 
successful  ending  of  the  negotiations 
obtained  his  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Zulu  war 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brackenbury  was 
again  on  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  staff  as 
Military  Secretary,  and  he  was  present 
throughout  the  operations  against 
Sekukuni  in  1879,  culminating  in  the 
storming  and  destruction  of  his  strong- 
hold. He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Chief  of  the  Staff  in  South  Africa  from 
September  29th,  1879,  to  February  7th* 
1880,  and  for  his  brilliant  services  then 
was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  in 
addition  to  receiving  the  medal  and  clasp. 
Again,  in  the  Soudan  campaign  in  1885^ 
he  was  appointed  to  be  a  deputy  assistant 
adjutant  and  quartermaster  -  general 
under  Lord  Wolseley,  and  as  such  was 
present  at  the  engagement  at  Kirbekan, 
for  his  conduct  at  which  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  dispatches,  and  after  the  death  of 
General  Earle  he  commanded  the  Nile 
Column.  So  satisfactorily  did  he  accom- 
plish this  duty  that  he  not  only  received 
the  medal  and  clasps  and  the  Khedive's 
star  but  was  specially  promoted  for 
**  Distinguished  Conduct  in  the  Field." 

To  some  the  selection  of  Sir  George 
White  before  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  may  have 
come  as  a  surprise,  but  we  think  we  are 
not  very  far  out  in  saying  that  had  the 
latter  desired  the  appointment  he  could 
have  had  it ;  and  that  one  reason  at  least 
for  the  selection  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
soldier  of  his  capabilities  may  at  any 
moment  be  required  to  take  the  helm  in 
case  of  European  complications.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  elect  for  India 
is  a  disciple  of  the  present  able  holder  of 
the  office,  and  that  whatever  improve- 
ments (and  they  are  many)  Lord 
Roberts  may  have  initiated  will  be  carried 
through  in  a  masterly  fashion  by  the 
dashing  and  brilliant  Sir  George 
White. 
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lE  all,  looking  back 
on  life,  see  small 
patches  of  the  road 
picked  out  from 
the  rest,  and  lying 
bright  and  white 
•  the  sunshine. 
They  may  be 
small— as  nothing 
by  the  side  of  the  long  dreary  stretches 
that  intervene  ;  but  every  loot  of  them, 
«very  tree  in  the  hedgerow,  nay,  every 
burdock  and  thistle,  stands  out  so  clearly 
that  to  measure  these  tracks  by  the  mere 
time  which  their  passage  occupied  would 
be  absurd,  A  few  weeks  I  spent  in  the 
Pyrenees  form  such  a  patch  in  my 
memory  ;  weeks  of  impressions  so  vivid 
that  in  comparison  with  them  even  the 
lime  spent  in  the  plain  of  France  before, 
and  in  Spanish  wanderings  later,  seems 
now  flat  and  commonplace.  Life  amid 
those  giant  forms,  and  in  that  mountain 
air,  was  as  life  on  another  level :  and  blue 
skies  and  dazzling  snow,  bright  sunshine 
and  clear  distances  Rll  all  my  pictures  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  of  those  weeks  as  spent  in 
France  or  Spain,  but  "op  there" — in  a 
country  with  which  London  or  Madrid 
have  no  earthly  connection. 

After  this  I  may  provoke  a  smile — nay, 
I  shall  be  read  no  farther  by  the  least 
hardy  member  of  the  Soci^t^  Ramonde — 
when  I  confess  that  I  did  not  ascend 
Mont  Perdu,  or  the  Pic  de  Nethou,  or 
«ven  the  Casque  de  Roland.  And  yet  for 
all  that  there  was  something  singular 
about  my  tour.  For  we  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  which  was  an  excep- 
tionally fine  one,  in  the    mountains  ;  and 


trod  in  December  roads  ordinarily  blocked 
in  November.  We  may  boast  that  over 
one  Col  at  least — that  of  Aas  de  Vielle 
— we  were  the  last  to  pass,  a  stray  guide 
excepted,  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  We 
crossed  that  Col  and  the  Col  de  Lorry 
between  Urdos  and  Gabas  on  November 
26th  :  and  the  Cols  de  Tories  and  de 
Saucdde  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
We  were  in  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie  on 
December  4ih  ;  on  the  8th  passed  the  Col 
d'Aspin  above  Arreau  ;  on  the  nth 
walked  through  the  Portillon,  from  Bag- 
n^res  de  Luchon  to  Basost  and  the 
Spanish  head  waters  of  the  Garonne  :  and 
in  a  word  enjoyed  during  the  three  weeks 
ending  on  the  last  date  most  glorious 
weather — days  of  sunshine  and  nights  of 
frost  at  altitudes  of  from  three  to  seven 
thousand  feet.  On  December  12th,  the 
cold  suddenly  snatchin 
also,  we  retired 
Pau,  and  were  content  to 
another  week  in  the  lo\ 
renees  about  Maulion  and 
Pied  de  Port. 

All  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  run 
into  the  mountain-wall  at  right  angles, 
and  so  are,  roughly  speaking,  parallel  to 
one  another.  This  and  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  go  right  through  are 
the  main  features  of  the  range.  Impass- 
able precipices  are  nearly  always  arranged 
in  a  semi-circular  form  at  the  heads  of 
the  valleys  so  as  effectually  to  close  them  ; 
and  through  all  the  length  of  the  higher 
Pyrenees — say  for  a  distance  of  120 
miles^there  are  but  two  carriage  roads, 
at  most,   which  pierce  the  barrier. 

Consequently     the      explorer     finds  it 


day 

good  order  to 
make  out 
iver  Py- 
St.    Jean 
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easy  to  follow  a  valley  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  ;  but  this  done,  he  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  is  in  a 
eul-de-siu.  Either  he  must  retrace  his 
steps,  and  if  he  would  see  more  re-enter 
through  the  mouth  of  another  glen,  or 
he  must  boldly  take  to  a  mountain  path 
and  reach  the  next  basin  by  a  flank  move- 
ment over  the  heights.  Of  course  he 
chooses  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  ; 
and  this  neck-Hke  depression  is  called 
a  "Col."  The  amphitheatre-like  head 
of  a  valley  is  often  a  "Cirque."  And 
a   "Gave"  is    the  torrent    which   foams 


along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  fre- 
quently indulging^  in  falls,  which  for  height 
and  volume  are  in  Europe  to  be  matched 
only  in  Norway. 

We  began  our  journey  at  Oloron,  a 
small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valine 
d'Aspe,  the  first  opening  of  importance, 
counting  from  the  west.  Here  nine 
o'clock  on  a  fine  morning  saw  us  standing 
in  the  quaint  old-fashioned  square  await- 
ing the  coach  which  was  to  carry  us  some 
way  into  the  bills.  Among  our  companions 
were  three  Spaniards,  who  wore  the  mule- 
teers' costume — a  broad-brimmed  hat 
over  a  skull-cap  or  twisted  handkerchief, 
a  white  shirt,  a  loose  jacket  of  olive- 
green  velveteen,  and  slashed  knee- 
breeches  of  the  same  with  points  of  red 
ribbon  loosely  tied  so  as  to  show  much  of 
the  white  drawers  beneath  ;  to  end  all, 
white  stockings.  Carts  high-laden  with 
wood   from   the   hills    stood   about    the 


square  or  on  the  bridge.  The  hundred 
rills,  or  mill-Ieets,  which  here  feed  the 
Gave  sparkled  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  we 
little  thought  as  we  marked  the  roses  still 
clustering  about  the  cottages  that  this 
was  to  be  the  one  wet  day  of  our  pil- 
grimage. But  so  it  was.  Our  coach — 
it  plies  between  Olonor  and  Canfranc  in 
Spain — duly  took  us  up,  and  set  us  down  ; 
and  left  to  our  own  devices  we  lunched  in 
the  great  kitchen  of  a  tavern,  which  stood 
in  a  part  of  the  defile  so  narrow  that  the 
frowning  cliffs  scarcely  left  room  for  the 
road  and  river  to  pass.  On  coming  out 
again  we  found  a 
I  gentle  shower  fall- 
ing. This  presently 
increased  to  a 
steady  rain,  and 
later  to  a  heavy 
downpour,  while 
the  walls  of  our 
narrow  prison 

soon  rose  straight 
up  to  a  roof  of 
grey  mist  which 
sank  lower  each 
moment.  Ah,  how 
it  rained !  And 
how  wet  we  were, 
and  tired  and  mud- 
stained  and  be- 
draggled, when,  as 
night  fell,  the  fog 
lifted  a  little,  and 
high  up  against  the 
precipice  on  our 
left,  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  road, 
we  espied,  grim  and  dark,  with  one  sentinel 
on  its  walls,  the  fort  of  Urdos — a  frontier 
post  of  France.  It  is  a  mere  bracket,  a 
nest,  a  balcony  against  the  face  of  the 
ciiff,  with  port-holes  and  passages  and 
casemates  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
only  way  up  to  it — or  so  I  was  told — is 
by  a  staircase.  Two  miles  beyond  the 
fort  we  came  upon  Urdos  the  village, 
where  an  amateur  innkeeper  took  us  in. 
To  change  and  dine  occupied  but  a 
short  time  ;  and  this  done,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and 
watch  our  companions  play  with  strange 
Spanish  cards ;  or  strive  to  make  out 
what  we  could  of  the  dialect,  half 
Spanish,  half  French,  which  was  talked 
about  us. 

The  steep  walls  of  our  valley  had  so 
shut  us  in  on  this  day  that  we  had  not 
so  much  as  seen  snow.  There  might  not 
have  been  any  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
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us.  Instead  we  had  marvelled  at  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  at  heights 
rare  in  England,  and  compared  the  cliff- 
faces,  clothed  in  rich  shades  of  brown 
and  purple  and  green,  in  ferns  and  box 
and  a  hundred  clinging  plants,  with  the 
bare  precipices  and  stony  screes  that  guard 
the  fjelds  of  Norway.  Consequently  when 
wc  consulted  our  host  as  to  the  route 
over  the  mountains  to  Gabas  in  the  next 
valley,  and  he  spoke 
doubtfully  of  the  depth 
of  the  snow  and  the 
probability  of  the  pass 
being  blocked  ue 

wondered.    We    suspected 
that  he  was  making  much        ,ftetJLd 
of     the      difficulties       and  Wj^ 

rebelled  agamst   taking   a    1^.  _^   / 
guide.  p"*""!*-* 

One  was  taken  however 
He  came  to  call  us  at 
daybreak  next  morning  a 
stout  fellow  vv  th  a  dark 
visage  and  a  broken  nose 
cheery  and  good  tempered 
and  with  a  skin  bottle  at 
his  side  that  held  a  truly 
marvellous  quantity  of 
wine.  Eight  o  clock  saw 
the  three  of  us  chmbtng 
the  steep  path  that  wound 
up  through  the  box  trees  at 
the  back  of  the  inn  and 
so  mounting  h  gher  and 
higher  until  the  v  llage  and 
the  little  plots  of  land  about 
it  and  the  silver  streak  of 
torrent  lay  beneath  us  in 
the  sunshine,  no  bigger 
than  a  child's  toys.  Then 
the  snowy  cone  of  the  Pic 
d'Aspe  came  into  sight  at 
the  head  of  the  Urdos 
valley,  between  us  and  the 
land  of  legend  and  ro- 
mance, which  our  fancies  peopled  with  a 
hundred  Cids  and  a  thousand  Don  Quix- 
otes. Presently,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  so  behind  us,  more  snow 
heights  and  plains  came  into  view  ;  nor  was 
it  long  before,  steadily  climbing,  for  the 
most  part  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  we 
rose  above  the  snow-line  of  these  opposite 
heights,  without  ourselves  coming  to  any, 
our  flank  of  the  hill  enjoying  the  noon-day 
sun.  By  ten  o'clock  we  thought  we  had 
done  enough  for  the  time  ;  and  were  glad 
(o  fling  ourselves  down  hot  and  breathless 
by  a  small  Stream,  and  take  lunch  and  a 
pull  at  the  guide's  bottle. 


And  then  on  again,  taking  care  to 
avoid  such  outlying  spurs  of  snow  as  we 
began  to  encounter.  From  time  to  time 
we  saw  something  or  other  to  rouse  our 
flagging  spirits.  Now  it  would  be  an 
eagle  soaring  over  us,  now  the  tracks  of 
a  bear,  or  a  pair  of  izards  (the  Pyrenean 
chamois)  seen  crossing  a  shoulder  far 
away  to  the  right.  Forced  at  last  to  take 
to  the  snow,  we  advanced  foot  by  foot. 


with  no  danger  but  much  toil,  towards 
the  blue  lunette,  the  bite  where  the  sky 
ate  into  the  ridge  above  us,  which  marked 
the  first  of  the  two  passes  we  had  to 
surmount — the  Col  de  Lorry,  We  gained 
it,  and  cast  one  glance — only  one,  for  we 
were  hot  and  a  freezing  wind  was  blow- 
ing across  the  top — at  the  chaos  of  peaks 
and  snow-fieids  we  saw  about  us.  Then 
we  plunged  downwards  into  a  cup-hke 
valley  of  virgin  snow,  where  the  blue 
dome  a'oove,  the  pure  white  round  us 
seemed  of  unearthly  beauty  :  reheved  by 
no  touch  of  other  colour  save  the  pale 
sea-green  that  lurked  in  our  sunken  foot- 
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prints,  or  gleamed  more  faintly  in  the 
ominous  blocks  of  ice,  which,  as  we 
neared  the  bottom,  bc^an  to  lie  here  and 
there,  half  buried  by  the  snow. 

Our  guide,  it  was  clear,  did  not  like 
these  blocks ;  for  he  presently  turned 
aside  from  the  short  cut  he  was  taking  - 
rigfht  across  the  basin  to  the  Col  d'Aas  de 
Vielle,  which  notched  the  farther  rim  ;  and 
slightly  ascending  again,  began  to  skirt 
the  hollow.  This  process  was  not  made 
more  pleasant  by  his  hint  that  we  must 
neither  shp  nor  make  a  noise,  for  fear 
of  an  av^anche.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  snow  on  which  we  were  moving  was 
very  liable  to  slide  ;  and  showed  the  track 
by  which  the  ice  had  fallen  from  parts 
of  the  mountain  overtopping  our  basin. 
There  was  no  need  to  caution  us  after 
this.  We  went  as  delicately  as  ever  did 
Agag  ;  and,  no  mischance  befalling  us, 
reached  by  great  exertions  the  summit  of 
the  second  pass  —  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

A  cutting'  wind,  a  world  all  white,  a 
draught  of  wine — and  we  plunge  down- 
wards through  snow  up  to  the  thigh. 
At  the  top  we  had  caught  but  a  partial 
view  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau,  but 
a  little  lower,  we  halt  and  stand,  amazed 
by  its  beauty.  It  directly  faces  our  path. 
About  twice  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis,  its 
nine  thousand  odd  feet  are  no  measure  of 
the  grace  and  boldness  with  which  its 
slender  double-headed  shafc  shoots  up  to 
meet  the  sunlight.  For  the  last  three 
thousand  feet  of  its  height  it  is  a  mere 
pillar,  a  column  of  purest  white  and 
noble  shape,  the  very  semblance  in  its 
slender  outlines  of  some  fair  woman  in 
a  bridal  veil.  But  viewed  from  a  point 
still  lower  it  gains  majesty  and  terror. 
We,  who  were  not  mountaineers,  quailed 
before  its  height,  its  dizzy  precipices,  and 
the  fields  of  pitiless  rocks  from  which  its 
crest  rises  so  superbly.  We  crouched  on 
the  slope  facing  it,  and  gazed,  fascinated 
by  the  majestic  presence  which  seemed  to 
pervade  aJl  space  round  us — and  so  ate 
an  egg  apiece,  and  silently  resumed 
our  descent  through  the  clogging 
snow. 

From  this  we  soon  grew  very  anxious 
to  escape.  But  the  face  of  the  mountain 
on  which  we  now  stood  was  the  colder ; 
and  though  we  ploughed  our  way  down 
with  steady  persistence,  sometimes  at  a 
headlong  pace,  sometimes  more  cau- 
tiously, it  seemed  as  if  we  should  never 
reach  firm  ground  again.  An  hour — two 
hours,  passed.     Still  we  were  descending 


one  behind  the  other,  with  aching  limbs 
and  joints  almost  dislocated  by  the  con- 
tinual jotting.  Even  when  we  reached  a 
wood,  we  were  not  at  large,  for  between 
the  trees  the  snow  lay  in  deep  drifts,  into 
which  we  fell  and  out  of  which  we 
struggled,  as  best  we  could.  But  joy  ! 
At  length  the  trees  grew  more  thickly, 
the  drifts  were  more  rare.  We  struck  a 
path,  ran  swiftly  down  it,  crossed  a  kind 
of  clearing  and  stepped  on  a  rude  bridge 
which  spanned  a  torrent.  We  were  at 
Bious  Artigues,  an  hour's  walk  only  above 
Gabas.  We  had  only  to  follow  the  rough 
cart-track   which  ran   by   the   stream  to 
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reach  home  and  dinner.  And  we  did 
reach  them  a  little  after  dark  ;  and  lost 
not  a  moment  in  calling  for  white  wine 
and  red,  and  the  best  dinner  and  the 
best  beds  and  the  softest  chairs  and  a 
fire  !  For  what  did  we  not  deserve  in  our 
own  judgment — let  the  Soci^t^  Ramonde 
say  what  it  pleases — who  had  crossed  the 
Col  d'Aas  de  Vielle  on  the  last  day  but 
four  of  November? 

And  the  next  day  ?  It  is  a  joy  to  me 
even  now  to  look  back  upon  that  next 
day  spent  at  Gabas,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  upon  us.  Gabas  is  a  small 
hamlet  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  Valine  d'Ossau.  It 
nestles  under  three  great  wooded  bluffs  of 
mountains,  that  rise  so  abruptly  round  it 
and  so  overhang  it,  as  to  darken  the  win- 
dows of  its  dozen  houses.  It  is  only  by 
standing  close  to  the  panes,  and  throwing 
back  one's  head,  that  any  view  of  the 
sky    can     be     got.     Snow    grizzles    the 
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brows  of  these  bluffs,  and  behind  and 
above  them  stretch  unseen  peaks  and 
glaciers.  Round  the  hill  which  immediately 
faces  the  valley  and  stops  the  road  run 
two  streams  and  two  hill-paths.  Down 
the  western  of  these   we  had  come  the 

So  now,  armed 
with  wine  and 
bread  and  a  cold 
chicken,  we  set 
out  to  explore 
the  other.  Pass- 
ing through  a 
cfloomy  defile 
bristling  with 
pines  and  box- 
trees,  we  emer- 
ged on  a  long 
green  valley  still 
narrow  but  dot- 
ted with  sheep 
and  ponies,  and 
gay  with  sun- 
shine. On  our 
left  a  grassy 
slope  led  up  to 
grey  cliffs  whose 
rounded  summits 
covered  with 

partially  melted 
snow  had  all  the 
appearance  of 
the  smooth  white 
top  of  a  wedding- 
cake — to  com- 
pare great  things 
with  small  ones. 
On  our  right 
the  slope  was 
thickly  wooded ; 
and  above  it 
rose  the  stupen- 
dous beauty  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi. 
The  air  was 
crisp,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fell 
warmly.  At  noon  we  lay  on  our  backs 
in  huge  contentment,  and  ate  and  drank 
and  gave  the  bones  to  the  great  dog 
which  had  come  with  us  from  the  inn. 
Lazily  we  watched  stray  Spanish  pede- 
strians pass  on  foot  down  the  glen ; 
smugglers  or  Cartists  or  what  you  will, 
who  had  come  over  by  some  obscure 
track.  We  looked  at  the  hill-locked 
valley  with  its  smiling  pastoral  scene, 
and  then  at  the  glittering  heights  that 
seemed  to  pierce  the  sky ;  and  words 
failed  us.     The  very  power  of  enjoyment 


seemed  unequal  to  its  task.  It  was  in- 
deed  a  rare  day  !  a  day  of  lazy  sauntering 
in  the  sun  in  a  world  which  we  had  all  to 
ourselves  —  for  there  was  no  other 
stranger  at  Gabas  :  a  day  long,  yet  not 
long  enough  ;  and  coming  fitly  to  an  end 


in  a  dark  walk  home  under  a  night  sky 
that  minute  by  minute  flashed  and  glim- 
mered with  showers  of  falling  stars ; 
which  in  that  far-away  upland  valley  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  were  otherwise 
than  order-ed  and  arranged  for  our  sole 
pleasure  and  delight. 

And  the  time  had  not  been  without  its 
excitements.  "If  you  see  a  bear,  make 
a  note  of  him  for  me,"  the  Tender-foot 
had  asked  me  weeks  before  in  England. 
And  1  had  assented  cheerfully  ;  yet  with  a. 
consciousness  that  if  I  should  meet  a  bear, 
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and  have  the  use  of  my  limbs,  making  a 
note  of  him  would  not  be  the  first  thing 
I  should  be  at.  Again  a  gentleman  in 
Pau — it  is  wonderful  how  differently 
diiferent  people  look  at  the  same  thing 
—had  warned  me  not  to  go  into  the 
mountains  so  late  in  the  year  for  fear  of 
the  bears,  **  And  mind,'*  he  said,  **  if  you 
do  meet  one  in  a  narrow  path  put  down 
your  coat  or  cap  in  the  track  and  go  to 
one  side.  He  will  play  with  the  coat 
and  will  not  follow  you  !  " 

Well,  here  in  Gabas  we  heard  of  bears. 
We  did  more.  We  met  a  boy  with  a  pony 
bringing  down  from  the  hills  three  dead 
sheep  which  had  been  killed  by  them 
the  night  before.  And  I  add  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Tender-foot  the  rumour 
prevalent  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  there 
were  at  this  time  from  fifty  to  seventy 
bears  among  the  mountains.  There 
were  until  a  few  years  back  over  four 
hundred.  But  the  Carlists  in  their  last 
rising  being  shut  up  in  the  hills  and 
pressed  for  food  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.  For  myself,  I  saw  but  one  bear 
in  the  Pyrenees.  He  passed  close  to  me, 
going  down  a  hill ;  and  looked  at  me 
savagely  enough  but  did  not  attack  me. 
And,  indeed,  a  man  who  had  an  organ  at 
his  back  was  leading  him  with  a  long 
chain. 

We  left  Gabas  with  regret,  and  walked 
to  Eaux  Chaudes,  the  well-known  water- 
ing-place, a  few  miles  below  it  in  the 
Valine  d*Ossau.  Of  this  I  need  only  say 
that  it  is  a  straggling  village  built  along 
the  verge  of  the  torrent  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  glen,  in  beautiful  scenery  and 
with  fine  gardens  on  the  hill  above  it ; 
that  its  hotels  are  very  dear ;  and  that 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  place  of  the 
kind  in  the  Pyrenees  it  is  in  favour  with 
English  people,  who  find  in  it  a  pleasant 
mean  between  the  primitive  rudeness  of 
Gabas,  and  the  gloomy  splendour  of  Eaux 
Bonnes.  A  little  way  below  it,  the  valley, 
just  before  it  widens  into  the  plain  of 
Laruns,  seems  absolutely  closed.  The 
torrent  escapes  through  a  rift  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  half  a  score  wide  ; 
and  so  churns  and  foams  its  way  to 
freedom.  But  the  road  cannot  follow 
it  and  has  to  make  a  giddy  ascent  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  pass  through  a 
singular  opening  half-gateway  half-tunnel 
— when  lo  !  the  traveller  has  the  little 
town  of  Laruns  with  its  plain  at  his  feet. 

However,  we  merely  took  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  town,  and  then  passing  into 
a  lateral  valley  which  points  eastward. 


breasted  the  steep  ascent  to  Eaux  Bonnes. 
That  town  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  Pyrenean  bathing-places ; 
sharing  the  distinction  with  Cauterets, 
and  Bagn^res  de  Luchon.  I  can  easily 
explain  what  it  is — and  what  they  too  are 
with  a  difference  :  a  morsel  of  a  great 
city  with  the  gauds  and  tinsel  and  frippery 
of  the  city  still  upon  it,  set  down  in  a 
crevice  of  the  eternal  hills.  To  make 
such  a  place,  you  must  take  a  piece  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner  with  a  bit  of  Gros- 
verior  Place  and  another  bit  of  Piccadilly 
— all  life  size  ;  throw  in  the  Alexandra 
Hotel  and  Limmer's  and  the  M6tropole,  a 
French  casino  and  a  couple  of  band- 
stands. Let  there  be  three  or  four  score 
of  houses  in  all ;  and  all  big  ones  except 
the  cottages  that  lurk  unseen  below  the 
banks  of  the  torrent.  And  then  let  sheer 
wooded  heights  press  in  upon  them,  and 
overhang  them,  and  above  these  let  the 
snows  of  the  Pic  de  Gers  peep  in  grim 
smiling  wonder — wonder  what  this  queer 
human  nest — a  speck  in  the  mountain 
wilderness  —  may  be.  Such  is  Eaux 
Bonnes ;  and  such  with  differences  are 
Luchon  and  Cauterets. 

When  we  arrived  the  place  seemed 
deserted.  It  was  as  a  town  of  the  dead. 
No  one  appeared  in  the  streets,  ho  sound 
save  that  of  a  church  bell  was  to  be 
heard.  Most  of  the  hotels,  which  can 
together  lodge  some  thousands  of  visitors, 
were  closed ;  all  were  empty.  Numbers 
of  windows  were  boarded  up  against  the 
storms  of  winter.  In  a  word  it  was  not 
the  season  at  Eaux  Bonnes ;  and — 
stupendous  thought ! — we  were  the  only 
visitors  in  this  gloomy,  gorgeous  put- 
work  of  Paris.  We  were  glad  to  find  a 
decent  hotel — its  sole  staff  the  manageress 
and  a  maid,  both  Spanish  Basques — 
which  would  take  us  in. 

We  stayed  there  over  Sunday,  matur- 
ing our  plans  and  hardening  our  hearts 
for  a  great  feat.  We  would  cross  the 
Col  de  Tortes  and  the  Col  de  Sauc^de  to 
Argel^s  in  the  Valine  d'Azun  without  a 
guide.  And  accordingly  on  Monday 
morning  we  got  away  with  lunch  and 
our  knapsacks  before  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
reached  the  Cantini^re  or  Road-makers' 
Canteen  at  the  foot  of  the  saddle-shaped 
Col  de  Tortes  without  misadventure 
about  nine.  The  hill-side  leading  up  to 
the  pass  was  pretty  well  covered  with 
brushwood ;  but  a  perpendicular  rock 
which  rises  above  the  Col  furnished  us 
with  an  excellent  landmark.  This  rock 
is    called  the  **  Obisque,"  possibly  from 
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"  obispo,"  the  Spanish  for  bishop,  be- 
cause it  resembles  a  mitre;  or  it  may  be 
only  a  corruption  of  "obeiisque."  Be 
that  as  it  may  it  did  us  tfood  service  ;  for 
although  we  passed  through  the  usual 
mishaps  of  guideless  men,  though  we 
lost  our  way  in  the  underwood,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  track  of  falling 
stones — as  a  dozen  prostrate  trunks 
proved^though  we  emerged  again  and 
again  on  the  wrong  side  of  ravines  and 
morasses  and  extricated  ourselves  as  best 
we  could,  yet  pressing  on  steadily  we 
gained  at  length  by  its  help  the  stretch  of 
snow  and  ice  immediately  below 
the  pass.  From  this  point  we 
went  cautiously  ;  but  the  snow 
proved  hrm  and  safe,  and  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Col 
about  twelve. 

We  thought  that  now  our 
troubles  were  over.  But  begin- 
ning to  descend  we  found  the  snow 
deep  and  soft.  We  sank  into  it 
to  the  thigh,  and  were  soon  so 
thoroughly  engaged  in  the  task 
of  getting  through  it  that  we 
strayed  too  far  to  the  left.  When 
at  length,  still  at  a  considerable 
altitude,  we  struck  the  road  it 
was  at  the  wrong  point  and  two 
miles  short  of  the  place  where  we 
should  have  joined  it.  But  the 
road,  we  thought,  was  the  road 
We  knew  it  passed  over  the  Col 
de  Sauc^de. 

Yes,  the  road  was  the  road,  and 
our  road  too.  But  half  a  mite 
farther  on  it  ran  a  mere  cornice 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff  ;  and 
just  there  the  snow  had  formed 
upon  it  level  with  the  low  wall  on  the 
precipice  side,  and  twelve  feet  deep 
against  the  hill-side — slantuise  if  the 
reader  understands.  We  dared  not  trj  to 
climb  along  this  frozen  slope,  from  which 
a  single  slip  would  precipitate  us  into  the 
giddy  depth  a  sheer  thousand  feet  below 
us  ;  and  in  an  evil  moment  we  crawled 
above  it,  and  clinging  to  the  hill-side, 
which  is  there  too  steep  to  retain  the 
snow,  tried  to  pass  round  the  corner. 
Well,  the  fifteen  minutes  which  followed 
were  bad.  We  failed  to  get  round.  We 
became  crag  fast  with  the  gulf  yawning 
for  us  as  it  seemed.  A  few  moments 
of  fear — then  a  struggle  made  with 
shaking  limbs  and  shrinking  eyes — and 
we  were  safe  again  and  down  in  the 
road  from  which  we  started.  Down  and 
safe,   but  still  s;)eechless  and  somewhat 


shaken,    until    a   certain    Rask   had   been 
drained. 

And  then  we  began  to  see  our  predica- 
ment. We  must  either  go  back  over  the 
Col  de  Tories  to  Eaux  Bonnes,  and  make 
good  speed  too,  or  we  should  not  be 
over  the  dangerous  part  of  the  climb 
before  nightfall.  Or,  descending  into  the 
valley  below  us  by  a  faint  track  which  we 
had  marked  a  short  distance  back,  we 
must  take  our  chance  of  regaining  the 
road  at  some  point  beyond  the  obstacle  ; 
and  so  carry  out  our  original  plan. 
We   chose    the    latter     course    and    got 
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down,  and  after  a  rough  walk  and  a 
severe  climb  did  regain  the  road  and 
passed  by  it  over  the  easy  Col  de 
Sauc^de  1  remember  that  in  the  pano- 
rama of  mountains— some  golden  in  the 
evening  sunlight  where  the  snow  had 
slipped  from  the  rocks,  some  palely 
gleaming,  some  dark  and  huge  and 
frowning — which  was  here  exposed  to 
us,  one  rose  supreme  in  savage  naked- 
ness, if  not  in  height.  It  showed  a  front 
so  bare  and  sheer  from  base  to  summit, 
that  only  some  Titanic  storm  which  had 
bodily  shorn  away  the  nearer  half  could 
reasonably  account  for  its  appearance. 
Now  our  difficulties  were  really  over.  A 
good  road,  descending  by  those  splendid 
zigzags  which  are  scarcely  known  in 
England,  enabled  us  to  drop  down  about 
six  o'clock   into  the    village  of  Arrens. 
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There  we  dined,  with  much  thankfulness  ; 
and  after  dinner  cheerily  walked  through 
the  darkness  to  Argelis,  seven  miles 
distant. 

At  a  village  three  or  four  miles  south  of 
Argel^s,  the  main  valley,  now  fully 
formed,  throws  out  a  braflch  to  the  right. 
This  I  call  the  Cauterets  valley,  that  most 
melancholy  of  fashionable  watering-places 
being  at  its  head.  The  continuation  of 
the  valley,  or  the  left-hand  branch,  which- 
ever you  prefer  to  call  it,  is  longer  and 
larger,  and  gradually  leads  the  walker  to 
Gavarnie,  a  kind  of  Pyrenean  Chamouni. 
The  Cauterets  valley  is  the  more  thickly 
wooded,  the  more  fertile,  the  more 
beautiful  perhaps.  That  of  Gavarnie, 
at  any  rate  in  its  upper  part  above  Luz 
and  St.  Sauveur,  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  bold  in  outline ;  it  is  wild  and 
cold  and  barren,  but  not  beautiful. 

We  went  to  Cauterets  first  and  found  it 
a  larger  Eaux  Bonnes,  with  the  sad  ad- 
ditionsi  of  an  all-pervading  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  a  dense  fog  which  is  a 
common  visitor  there.  The  town  boasts 
the  same  great  hotels,  the  same  big 
houses,  the  same  cramped  promenade, 
the  same  windows  darkened  by  impend- 
ing mountains,  the  same  air  of  being 
out  of  place  where  it  is.  But  the  hills 
about  it  are  bigger,  and  it  stands  rather 
in  a  puncture  than  a  crevice.  It  is  a 
splendid  place,  but  so  sombre  ;  and  the  air 
about  it  was  so  close  and  oppressive  dur- 
ing our  visit  that  we  longed  to  escape 
from  it  and  our  big  hotel,  in  which  of 
course  we  were  the  only  guests.  We 
were  glad  to  climb,  by  means  of  the 
wood-cutters'  slides,  a  glen  behind  the 
baths,  and  breathe  the  freer  air  of  the 
mountains.  Here  the  snow  lay  thick 
among  the  trees,  and  its  dazzling  white- 
ness in  contrast  with  the  bright  green  of 
the  pines  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  made 
up  a  picture  of  rare  brilliance.  Reaching 
the  Pont  d'Espagne,  a  rustic  bridge  cast 
boldly  over  some  fine  falls,  we  turned  to 
the  left  and  presently  gained  the  Lac  de 
Gaube,  a  grey  frozen  lake,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vignemate  glacier,  and  com- 
pletely .shut  in  by  mountains.  In  the 
sunshine  it  was  warm  enough  to  lie  on  a 
cloak,  and  lunch  and  smoke  and  feast  the 
eyes  on  the  peaks  above  us,  or  discuss 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Englishman, 
Mr.  Paterson,  drowned  here  with  his 
wife.  But  in  the  shade  a  hard  frost* 
prevailed,  and  the  snow  lay  unmelted. 

Many  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  are  not 
only  most  rich  in  foliage  and  colour,  but 


most  confined  and  romantic  just  within 
the  entrance.  So  now,  proceeding  to  the 
main  valley,  which  leads  to  Gavarnie,  we 
find  it  at  first  picturesquely  narrow. 
Presently  it  opens  upon  the  charming 
little  plain  of  Luz  Here  all  is  soft 
green  pasturage,  watered  by  a  thousand 
shimmering   rills,  and  so  intersected  by 


lines  of  poplars  which  cross  it  in  every 
direction,  and  through  the  day  are  redu- 
plicated  by  as  many  rows  of  shadows, 
that  the  eye  long  retains  an  impression 
equally  novel  and  pleasant.  I  call  this 
oasis  among  the  mountains  the  plain  of 
Luz  because  that  grim  old  town  with  its 
Templars'  church  nestles  in  the  corner  to 
the  east ;  but  it  might  as  fitly  be  dubbed 
"of  St.  Sauveur  "  in  honour  of  the  pretty 
watering-place,  beloved  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  which  fringes  the  river  bank 
near  the   farther   end.     People   pass  be- 
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tween   these    two  typical   places  by  the 

Pont  Napoleon,  a  very  idyll  of  a  bridge, 

so  lightly  and  gracefully,  in  the  midst  of 

ivy  and  ferns  and  drooping  trees,    does  it 

span  the  gorge  in  which  the  torrent  flows. 

For  this  bridge,  and  one  or  two  in    ttii' 

neighbourhood    which    are 

manifest  copies  of  it    and 

as    many    splendid    roads 

France   has   to    thank  the 

late    Emperor,    and     does 

thank  him.  Hard  by  stands 

an  obelisk — still  I  am  glad 

to    say    uninjured —  which 

years  ago  was  raised  m  his 

honour  by  the  gratitude  of 

the  province. 

Hidden  away  among  the 
cramped  houses  of  Luz 
stands  a  great  curiosity 
its  Templars  church 
Church  and  churchward — 
the  latter  very  small  and 
dank  and  melancholy — are 
surrounded  by  an  enceinte 
circular  in  shape  about 
fifteen  feet  high  and  loop 
holed  and  battlemented 
Two  square  towers  one 
above  the  gatewaj  sur 
mount  the  building  and 
for  centuries,  it  is  said 
guns  were  mounted  on  the 
roof  of  the  church  The 
place  was  of  use  in  over 
awing  the  Albigenses  and 
Huguenots  ;  and  even  now 
a  quantity  of  obsolete 
arms  are  stored  there. 
Very,  very  old  and  out  of 
date,  it  all  seems ;  as  old 
as  our  Temple  Church  in 
London,  and  in  a  mean 
squalid  fashion  not  unlike 
it,  Luz  was  once  the  head 
of  a  primitive  republic,  to 
which  thirteen  hamlets  in 
the  neighbourhood  be- 
longed ;  it  is  said  that 
towards  the  end  o(  last  century  the  gover- 
nor of  Auch  sent  to  demand  the  fiscal 
registers.  They  were  forwarded  to  him, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  in  the  shape 
of  two  cartloads  of  tally-sticks.  On  a 
hilt  above  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  a  round  tower,  and  a  square  one 
joined  by  a  curtain,  which  seen  from  a 
distance  are  imposing  and  arouse  cu- 
riosity, Some  tradition  of  English  do- 
minion hangs  about  this  ruin. 

At   Gavarnie  we  found   it  cold.     The 


little  hamlet  with  its  one  inn  stands  just 
outside  the  chord  of  the  semi<circular 
hollow — the  vast  quarry  in  the  side  of 
the  Marbor^,  which  is  known  as  the 
Cirque  de  Gavarnie,  and  is  probably 
rnoro      farn^nis     tli;in     ,-inv     clher    oF    the 


Pyrenean  lions.  Viewed  from  the  inn, 
this  quarry— .so  tremendously  is  the  eye 
deceived  by  the  harmonious  bigness  of 
things^seems  to  be  an  ordinary  hollow, 
possibly  of  human  creation.  It  appears  to 
be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
its  walls  half  that  height  perhaps.  And 
the  stranger  thinks  he  will  run  across  and 
glance  at  it  while  his  dinner  is  being  pre- 
pared. Let  him  do  so.  The  walls  are 
miles  away  and  a  mile  high.  To  reach 
them  he  must  trace  the  stream  upwards 
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for  some  distance,  he  must  scale  a  wooded 
ascent,  and  go  through  a  copse,  and 
across  a  dusty  plain,  and  then  toil  over 
innumerable  mounds  of  snow.  By  the 
time  he  has  done  all  this — if  he  have 
proved  so  obstinate — another  man  will 
have  eaten  his  dinner  ;  and  even  his  bed 
will  be  in  danger.  But  seriously,  the 
illusion  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  clothes 
with  interest  a  spectacle  which  is  other- 
wise rather  cold  and  dreary,  and  inspires 
less  awe  than  he  would  expect  who  has 
pictured  in  fancy  cliffs  a  mile  high. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  saw  the  Cirque, 
the  thousand  water-falls  which  in  sum- 
mer are  so  many  threads  on  the  scarred 
brow  were  invisible,  or  gleamed  but 
dimly  as  huge  icicles ;  true  too  that 
masses  of  snow  thundered  down  from 
time  to  time  portentously,  and  that  the 
g'reat  brown  walls  were  traced,  where  the 
snow  lay  on  ledges,  with  dainty  patterns 
in  white,  that  in  some  degree  satisfied  our 
cravings  for  beauty.  But  big  as  the 
thing  is,  it  lacks  grace.  Bulk  and  height 
are  there.  The  shapeliness  of  outline 
which  exalts  those  attributes  is  wanting. 
And  so  to  me  the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie 
seems  lifeless  and  unimpressive,  not  to 
be  named  in  comparison  with  the  Pic  du 
Midi  d'Ossau  viewed  from  a  point  a  little 
above  Bious  Artegues,  or  the  aspect  of 
the  Vignemale  from  the  Lac  de  Gaube. 

This  question  of  the  impressiveness  of 
various  objects  recalls  to  memory  a  great 
wooded  bluff  which  we  passed  near  Luz 
on  the  return  journey.  It  was  of  vast  size 
and  height,  rising  up  directly  from  the 
road,  and  sloping  throughout,  an  un- 
broken face  of  hill,  at  the  same  angle  ; 
which  angle  was  such  that  a  man  could 
just  climb  it  and  keep  erect.  In  colour  it 
was  a  mass  of  blurred  browns ;  browns 
of  every  shade,  from  that  which  in  the 
birch  verges  on  purple  to  the  pale  yellow 
of  dead  bracken.  Very  far  up  near  its 
summit  we  could  distinguish,  but  at  an 
infinite  distance,  the  tiny  outlines  clean 
cut  in  that  clear  air,  of  a  toy  cottage  or 
two,  a  toy  wood-pile.  Well,  this  hill, 
though  immense  in  appearance,  was  prob- 
ably not  over  2,000  feet  high  ;  and  by  the 
side  of  the  cliffs  at  Gavarnie  a  puny 
thing.  But  circumstances  alter  cases — 
and  hills ;  and  standing  where  it  did  it 
was  a  large  matter  to  the  eye.  We 
turned  from  it  with  regret. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  spent  at 
Argel^s,  attending  church,  and  being 
rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  firemen^s  fete, 
a  business  very  like  a  club-walk  in  Eng- 


land. The  mass  was  celebrated  to  the 
accompaniment  of  drums  and  discordant 
trumpets,  while  the  tricolor  flag  was 
waved  and  dipped  before  the  altar  at  the 
more  solemn  parts  of  the  service.  I  re- 
marked several  species  of  head-cover- 
ings among  the  women  who  thronged 
and  chattered  about  the  uniforms,  which 
their  sweethearts  and  husbands  sported 
with  a  pride  and  aplomb  truly  French. 
Some  wore  a  black  nun-like  robe,  which 
covered  everything  and  had  an  effect  al- 
most ghastly.  Others  wore  a  small  red 
mantle  or  hood,  plain  or  bound  with 
black  :  very  pretty  this.  A  white  starched 
kerchief  twisted  round  the  forehead  was 
also  common  enough,  and  as  unbecoming 
as  common.  And  finally,  there  was  the 
gay  silk  bandanna  pushed  coquettishly 
about  the  chignon,  which  may  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  streets  of  Bordeaux  or 
Marseilles. 

On  Monday  we  went  by  an  early  train 
to  Lourdes,  the  place  of  miracles.  From 
there  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  thence  by 
the  Col  d'Aspin  to  Arreau,  and  so  over 
the  Col  de  Peyresourde  to  Bagneres  de 
Luchon  ;  these  were  the  stages  in  an 
interesting  three  days'  walk.  The  whole 
distance  was  about  sixty  miles.  At 
Loucrup  on  the  first  day  we  enjoyed  from 
a  comparatively  low  elevation  an  excel- 
lent view  9f  the  mountains  in  this  part  of 
the  Pyrenees  ;  and  could  fully  understand 
the  boldness  of  outline  and  soaring  grace 
which  makes  them  no  mean  rivals  of  the 
higher  and  more  bulky  Alps.  At  Lou- 
crup also  we  discovered  a  survivor  of  the 
age  of  Rembrandt.  He  was  a  cobbler. 
His  dress  was  of  some  dirty  brown  stuff, 
and  he  wore  a  great  leather  apron,  cop- 
per rimmed  spectacles,  and  a  night-cap. 
His  face  was  covered  with  black 
plaisters.  He  had  lost  one  eye,  and  had 
a  cast  in  the  other,  and  it  was  certain 
that  since  Rembrandt  took  his  portrait  he 
had  not  washed  himself.  He  was  the 
landlord  also  of  the  village  tavern,  and  in 
a  murky  interior,  mainly  filled  by  two 
great  beds,  cut  for  us  from  a  huge 
sausage  hanging  to  the  rafters  a  few 
garlic-flavoured  slices.  These  he  handed 
down  to  us  with  his  fingers.  His  wine 
was  vile  :  but  while  we  sat  munching  his 
bread,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  the  country  people  eat  their  meals. 
Two  or  three  came  in,  and  standing 
took  a  long  draught  from  an  earthen 
bowl,  containing  cold  bouUli ;  then  each 
ate  a  hunch  of  bread,  and  another  draught 
of  soup  completed  the  meal.   I  have  taken 
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food,  and  enjoyed  it  in  many  rougher 
places,  but  there  was  a  horrible  air  of 
grimy  comfort  about  Ehat  inn  at  Loucrup 
which  effectually  took  away  my  appetite. 
The  man  too  was  surly,  and  had  none  of 
that  modest  distrust  in  the  sufficiency  of 
his  provisions  which  has  elsewhere 
forced  me,  out  of  a  corresponding  deli- 
cacy, to  make  a  meal  whether  1  would  or 
no. 
The   latter  part    of  the  road   to  Bag- 


n^res  de  Bigorre  is  flat ;  the  dust  too 
was  unpleasant.  The  town  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  mountains,  but  lacks  the 
peculiar  features  of  those  1  have  described. 
The  mountains  stand  away  from  it.  It 
is  on  comparatively  open  ground.  The 
houses  have  elbow-room.  There  are  big 
squares  and  suburbs,  and  streets  leading 
away  into  the  country.  It  is  not  so  evi- 
dently and  ostentatiously  a  pleasure 
resort,  and  nothing  else ;  people  live  there 
all  the  year  round. 

We  found  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  scenery  about  it.  For  instance,  the 
valley  between  it  and  the  Col  d'Aspin  is 
nowhere  so  narrow,  so  pretty  or  so  well 
wooded  as  the  more  westerly  ones  which 


we  had  before  visited.  It  is  instead 
wide,  verdant,  pastoral,  full  of  scattered 
houses  and  villages.  The  hills  on  each 
side  are  of  a  moderate  height  and  bulky. 
A  raised  plateau  on  our  left,  which  sloped 
towards  us,  was  so  thickly  dotted  with 
small  farmsteads  that  it  resembled  a 
city  terrace  of  semi-detached  houses. 
There  were  no  fences,  which  are  not 
yet  known  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  everywhere  people  were  watching 
their  flocks  to  prevent  them  straying.  In 
one  place  a  woman  was  devoting  herself 
to  two  goats,  her  neighbour  to  a  single 
cow,  while  a  boy  not  far  off  guarded 
three  pigs.  And  in  all  parts  groups  of 
men  and  women  were  so  thickly  scattered 
— I  counted  five  coteries  lying  about  in 
the  space  of  a  six-acre  field — that  the 
appearance  of  things  was  very  idyllic, 
and  enabled  one  to  comprehend  better  the 
loves  of  Theocritus. 

After  getting  some  lunch  at  a  post- 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  we  set  to 
work  upon  the  Col  d'Aspin.  Its  summit 
is  more  than  6,ooo  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  an  excellent  road  passes  over  it. 
We  however  tried  a  short  cut  in  our 
wisdom,  and  lost  our  way  in  a  wood  of 
firs  and  yew-trees — in  parts  dark  and 
sombre,  and  in  others  opening  out  into 
sunny  glades  and  drives  like  those  in 
an  English  park.  The  afternoon  was 
growing  to  evening  when  we  at  length 
freed  ourselves  and  gained  the  top  of  the 
pass,  on  which  a  little  snow  was  lying. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  valley  with  magnificent 
peaks  and  precipices,  glowing  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  to  the  eastward  ; 
a  steep  descent  before  us  ;  and  Arreau 
at  our  feet.  The  road  ran  down  in  won- 
derful zig-zags,  but  we  of  course  cut  off 
the  corners.  Even  so,  though  the  town 
had  seemed  so  near  that  we  had  thought 
to  be  in  its  streets  in  twenty  minutes,  a 
full  hour  and  half  elapsed,  and  night 
came  on  before  we  reached  it.  The  clear- 
ness of  the  air,  and  abruptness  of  the 
descent  were  such  that  though  the  dis- 
tance by  the  road  from  the  top  of  the  pass 
to  the  town  is  over  eight  miles,  I  should 
have  fixed  it  at  three. 

Arreau  is  a  mean,  squalid  place,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  on  the  side  of  Bagn^res 
de  Bigorre  is  far  from  prepossessing.  The 
houses  wear  an  air  of  decay.  Here  and 
there,  as  we  advanced,  a  light  twinkled 
in  the  narrow  streets,  or  was  reflected  in 
an  unfenced  stream  ;  and  by  avoiding  the 
latter,   and    taking  advantage  of  every 
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fflimpse    of   the   road,  we    stumbled   at     towns,   guarded   by   a  couple  of  ruined 


length  upon  our  inn.  It  was  a  vast 
Spanish* looking  place,  built  round  a  fold- 
yard.  The  kitchen  and  eating-room  were 
on  one  side,  the  bedrooms  on  another,  a 
caf^  on  athird.  The  fourth  was  taken  up 
bj-  the  beetle-browed   entrance,  and  the 


Titables.  The  rooms  up  stairs  opened 
upon  a  gallery  running  round  the  yard. 
The  soup  was  greasy,  the  landlady 
indescribably  dirty,  and  altogether  we 
were  not  sorry  to  leave  Arreau  as  early  as 
possible  next  day. 

Following  a  green  valley  resembling 
that  of  yesterday,  and  fording  a  stream' 
where  the  bridge  had  lately  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  freshet,  we  found  about 
mid-day  the  hills  begin  to  grow  higher 
and   bolder.     Three  or  four  small   grey 


castles,  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  marked  the 
spot  where  centuries  ago  Spain  set  her 
boundary.  Queer  stories  those  old  castles 
could  teli  if  they  might  speak  ;  strange 
traditions  of  border  forays  which  even 
now  linger  in  the  minds 
of  the  peasantry,  and 
might  by  time  and 
patience  be  extracted. 
But  to  us  the  little 
towns  were  sealed 
books.  We  eyed  them 
eagerly  with  that  dim 
shadowing  of  the  past 
which  in  few  tabes  form 
and  shape  ;  and  went  by 
them  and  did  not  even 
know  their  names. 

We  crossed  the  Col  de 
Peyresourde  without 
adventure.  There  was 
no  snow  upon  it,  but  the 
roadway  was  frozen 
hard, and  the  hoar-frost, 
still  lingering  where  the 
sun  had  not  touched  it, 
made  the  sloping  turf 
resemble  the  most  deli- 
cate grey  plush.  At  St. 
Aventin,  a  hamlet  be- 
tween the  Col  and 
Luchon  is  an  ancient 
church,  built  apparently 
out  of  the  relics  of  a 
Roman  temple,  for,  let 
into  one  of  the  walls  are 
three  small  altars  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  the  porch  is 
curiously  carved.  A 
Roman  temple  in  a  nook 
of  the  Pyrenees,  4,000 
— ^'i-»n»»M  feetabove  the  sea, sounds 

\    r~-l  strange  ;    bearing    testi- 

'    mony  as    it    does   to    a 

most  settled  and  peace- 
ful rule.  One  wonders 
how  long  it  was  before  the  invading 
Goths  and  Vandals  found  their  way  to 
it,  and  quenched  the  tiny  lamp  of  art 
that  must  have  burned  here  for  some 
little  time  after  the  greater  lights  of  the 
plain  had  been  put  out.  Between  St. 
Aventin  and  Luchon  we  met  troops  ot 
country  people,  some  on  ox-carts,  some 
on  foot,  and  more  riding  with  sacks  of 
flour  before  them — all  on  their  way  from 
Luchon  market. 
Bagn^res  de  Luchon,  perhaps  the  most    ^m^~ 
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sumptuous  of  the  Pyrenean  bathing- 
places  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  full 
of  handsome  white  buildings  :  with 
beautiful  baths  built  of  marble,  and  fine 
gardens.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
marble  baths,  save  in  the  hottest  of  hot 
weather,  are  melancholy  things.  And 
Luchon  in  winter  is  as  its  baths.  The 
scenery  about  it  however  is  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  picturesque  :  a  chaos 
of  glens  and  ravines,  mountains  and 
waterfalls. 

We  took  one  delightful  walk  over  the 
Portillon  to  Bosost  in  Spain.  Our  road 
upwards  lay  all  the  way  through  woods 
of  beech,  oak,  or  fir,  sparkling  with 
snow-wifcaths  and  icicles,  or  permitting 
charming  peeps  at  the  heights  around. 
The  Portillon  is  a  natural  gateway  set  in 
these  woods.  A  great  stone  lies  in  a 
clearing  :  one  side  bears  the  initial  E  for 
Spain — in  red  paint ;  the  other  F  for 
France.  It  is  the  land-mark  between 
the  two  countries.  We  sat  on  it,  and 
enjoyed  the  idea  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
delightful  to  find  this  boundary-mark  not 
on  a  dusty  highway  but  amid  woods  and 
hills.  Passing  on  and  downwards  we 
came  upon  the  custom-house,  round 
which  half-a-dozen  men  in  a  dark  blue 
uniform,  armed  with  carbines,  were  loung- 
ing. They  let  us  pass  unchallenged,  and 
another  hundred  yards  brought  us  to  the 
brow  which  overlooks  the  Valine  d'Aran. 

It  lay  at  our  feet,  narrow  and  deep, 
and  full  of  sunshine,  which  picked  out 
brightly  the  white-washed  houses  and  slate 
roofs  of  Bosost.  Down  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  brawling  over  stones,  and  flash- 
ing in  the  sun's  rays  ran  the  Garonne  ; 
not  so  big  as  the  Dee  at  Llangollen  and 
more  shallow,  yet  like  it.  We  had  last 
seen  it  a  strong  deep  river  at  Toulouse ; 
but  its  name  carried  us  back  in  memory 
rather  to  the  busy  quays  and  broad 
yellow  streams  of  Bordeaux. 

Bosost  is  a  distinctly  Spanish  hamlet. 
I  have  seen  towns  in  the  heart  of  Spain 
not  one  half  so  Spanish.  The  one  street, 
a  slough  in  wet  weather,  a  dust-heap  in 
dry,   was  un-paved,  un-macadamized,  un- 


scavenged.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
of  un-painted  wood.  The  houses  them- 
selves were  heavy  and  substantial,  with 
few  windows.  Often  the  ground-floor  was 
a  stable,  and  the  living  rooms — only  to  be 
reached  through  it — were  above.  Yet 
all  the  houses  were  insured.  A  great 
yew  tree  stood  in  the  small  square.  The 
church  by  its  side  was  old,  massive  and 
ugly  without,  dark  and  tawdry  within. 
But  at  Bosost  we  learned  one  lesson. 
We  begged  a  French-speaking  native, 
apparently  a  poor  man,  to  guide  us  to 
an  inn  where  we  could  get  some  lunch. 
He  complied  readily  ;  and  on  parting  we 
offered  him  a  trifle.  He  took  off*  his  hat 
and  declined  it.  This  was  our  first  lesson 
in  Spanish  manners,  and  we  did  not  for- 
get it. 

Day  by  day  the  weather  had  been 
growing  colder.  But  at  Luchon  on  the 
following  morning  the  thermometer 
registered  twelve  degrees  of  frost.  We 
took  this  as  a  hint  to  withdraw ;  and  at 
once  began  our  retreat  to  Pau,  pausing 
only  on  the  way  to  visit  St.  Bertrand  de 
Comminges.  It  is  an  old  town  standing 
on  an  isolated  rock.  Reaching  it  from 
the  plain  by  a  staircase  we  were  struck  by 
its  likeness  to  Avranches  or  Stirling. 
The  old  walls,  the  old  gateways,  the  old 
houses — one  bears  a  date  about  1400 — 
the  old  streets  and  wynds,  the  old  church 
which  was  once  a  cathedral,  all  remain  ; 
though  newer  and,  for  a  wonder,  less 
clean  suburbs  are  springing  up  round 
them.  Inside  the  church  is  a  fine  oak 
choir  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  in  whose 
time  all  the  churches  in  this  part  of 
France  seem  to  have  been  restored. 
This  old  town  was  captured  and  lost 
and  taken  over  and  over  again  by  the 
followers  of  Henry  IV.,  in  his  wars 
with  the  League  ;  and  standing  on  the 
terrace  before  the  church,  with  a  beauti- 
ful panorama-  of  mountains  filling  the 
southern  view,  one  could  picture  in  some 
degree  the  anxious  watch  the  burghers  of 
that  day  kept,  and  enter  into  their  feel- 
ings, as  night  fell  on  one  flag  or  the 
other. 
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NDIA,"  it  has  been 
confidentlyasserted, 
"has  no  song- 
birds ! "  There  could 
not  be  a  greater 
mistake. 

If  Europe  has 
her  nightingale,  her 
song  -  thrush  and 
her  robin  ;  if  America  can  boast  of  her 
mocking-bird,  and  Africa  of  her  canary,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  Asia,  and 
especially  that,  to  us,  most  important 
portion  of  "  the  gorgeous  East,"  Hindo- 
stan,  were  to  be  bracketed  with  Australia 
as  a  tuneless  land. 

Without  at  present  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
imputation,  as  regardti  the  great  island- 
continent  of  the  south,  I  repeat  that  in 
respect  of  India,  the  charge  can  in  no 
wise  be  substantiated. 

Asia  possesses  some  of  the  most 
delightful  songsters  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world,  and  most  of  them  hail  from  Hin- 
dostan  ;  for,  although  the  bulbuls  haunt 
the  Syrian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  shamas 
and  the  dyal  birds  are  for  the  most  part 

Some  little  confusion  has  existed  in  the 
past  as  to  the  identity  or  non-identity  of 
these  magnificent  songsters,  but  does  so 
no  longer;  and,  as  they  are  near  relations, 
first  cousins  at  least,  the  mistake  is 
pardonable,  and  has  long  since  been  con- 
doned ;  for  the  additional  knowledge  of  the 
musicians  gained  in  the  process  of  clearing 
up    the    passing    error,    has    more    than 


compensated  for  the  temporary  cloud 
that,  for  a  while,  threw  a  shade  over  the 
peaceful  realm  of  ornithology,  and  plunged 
its  rulers  for  a  season  into  the  bitter  flood 
of  scientific  controversy. 

Gould,  no  mean  authority,  awards  the 
palm  for  minstrelsy  to  the  shama,  Copsy- 
chus  macrurus,  of  which  Mr.  Phillipps 
writes  in  the  following  glowing  terms  : — 
"The  shama  delights  in  dark  holes  and 
corners  (like  an  English  nightingale)  and 
usually  keeps  low  down  among  the  shrubs 
and  bushes.  It  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  lower  and  smaller  boughs  of  the 
rhododendrons,  and  from  the  midst  of 
these  will  warble  forth  its  sweet  and 
gentle  song  by  the  hour,  ascending  and 
hiding  among  the  leaves  at  roosting-time. 
So  low  and  gentle  is  this  song  that  it  can 
be  heard  only  by  those  who  are  near,  and 
by  those  who  have  observant  ears.  Some 
people  seldom  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.  In 
the  house  during  the  winter  also  the 
shama  gives  forth  its  sweetest  strains 
when  entirely  hidden  from  view  in  some 
dark  corner.  What  a  sweet-tempered, 
gentle,  amiable,  little  darling  !  So  you 
may  say,  if  you  have  but  one.  Alas  !  our 
sweet-tempered  angel  has  but  to  hear  a 
note  from  one  of  its  kind  when,  emerging 
from  its  obscurity  and  casting  all  its 
amiability  to  the  winds,  bounding  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  available  post  of 
observation,  it  pours  forth  such  a  volley 
of  abuse,  in  notes  of  defiance  so  powerful 
and  full,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  same  bird,  or  sometimes,  indeed, 
that  such  notes  can  come  from  a  bird  at 
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all.  If  the  intruder  be  '  get-at-able,'  a 
chase  immediately  follows,  and  the 
stranger  will  probably  be  injured  or 
destroyed  unless  the  birds  be  separated. 
For  a  time  I  kept  two  fairly- matched 
males  In  the  same  aviary  ;  but  it  was  a 
mistake.  Nevertheless,  it  was  worth  a 
king's  ransom  to  see  them,  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  ground,  face  to  face,  a  few 
inches  apart,  singing,  whistling  and 
warbling  at  one  another,  in  notes  which 
were  perfectly  marvellous,  and  far  excel- 
ling anything  I  have  ever  heard  coming 
from  a  lone  bird.  Undoubtedly  the 
shama  is  a  wondrous  songster  and 
whistler;    but  individual  specimens  vary 


vorous  bird,  and  cannot  live  long,  much 
less  thrive,  on  a  diet  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  farinaceous  products  and 
hard-boiled  yolk  of  too  often  not  fresh 
eggs.  Ants'  eggs,  however,  arc  cheap, 
and  mealworms  not  very  dear,  while  the 
harmless  necessary  blackbeetle,  otherwise 
cockroach,  can  be  had  anywhere  for  the 
asking,  and  on  a  combination  of  the  above 
a  nightingale  will  thrive  to  admiration,  and 
so  will  a  shama,  or  any  soft-billed  bird. 
Silkworms,  in  every  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  wasp-grub  are  two  useful 
variants,  not  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

The  shama,  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Phillipps,  is  a  little  larger  and  longer  than 


considerably,  probably  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  I 
have  heard  of  one  that  could  render  several 
tunes  with  perfect  accuracy," 

Having  had  the  pleasure  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  listening  to  the  entrancing 
strains  of  the  birds  referred  to  above,  and 
seen  them  engaged  in  mimic  warfare,  I 
must  say  that  for  real  melody,  variety  and 
compass,  I  have  never  met  with  the  equal 
of  the  shama,  and  only  regret  that  the 
birds  should  be  so  dear,  dealers  asking 
from  £2  to  ;^io  apiece  for  them.  The 
latter  sum  however  is  exce.'<sive,  and 
although  I  know  that  it  has  been  asked 
and  paid,  I  should  not  advise  any  amateur 
to  give  it,  for  I  consider  £5  the  outside 
limit  at  which  one  ought  to  stop,  for  the 
shama  is  by  no  means  rare  in  India,  nor 
very  difficult  to  keep  in  confinement. 

It  should  be  treated  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  an  English  nightingale,  that  is, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  purely  insecti- 


the  nightingale,  with  a  longer  tail,  which, 
1  may  add,  it  flirts  after  the  manner  of 
the  wagtail  tribe.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
black  all  over  the  upper  parts,  and  also 
on  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  part 
of  breast.  The  flight  feathers  are,  how- 
ever, brown  of  different  shades,  and  those 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are  white. 
The  four  central  tail  feathers  are  longer 
than  the  others,  and  black,  the  four 
outer  on  each  side  have  white  ends  ;  the 
outer  feathers  having  more  of  the  white 
colour  than  the  inner,  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  shades  being 
drawn  in  a  slanting  direction. 

The  black  feathers,  continues  Mr. 
Phillipps,  entirely  conceal  the  white  below, 
so  that  when  the  bird  is  crouching  in  a 
dark  corner,  as  it  habitually  does  when 
alarmed,  not  a  speck  of  white  shows,  and 
the  shama  is  almost  invisible,  except  to 
a  practised  eye.  When  flying,  however, 
the    white     is     conspicuous.       On     rare 
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occasions,  when  excited  by  the  presence 
of  a  rival,  and  probably  also  when  court- 
ing, the  male  moves  the  white  feathers  of 
the  tail  scissors  fashion,  with  great 
rapidity,  producing  a  curious  effect. 

The  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  under 
parts,  and  the  small  feathers  under  the 
shoulders,  are  a  rich  reddish  brown,  the 
line  between  this  colour  and  the  black  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
being  sharply  drawn.  In  the 
male,  the  black  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  is  very 
deep  and  glossy.  In  the 
female,  however,  these  parts 
are  more  slate-coloured,  and 
the  colours  generally  less 
distinct. 

The  wings  are  rounded,  the 
fourth  feather  being  the 
longest,  and  the  flight  is  jerky 
and  rather  weak.  The  legs  and 
claws  are  dull  white,  and  the 
beak  black-brown.  The  total 
length  of  an  adult  male  is  ten 
inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures    five    and   a   quarter 

Nearly  allied  to  the  shama, 
but  differing  from  it  in  many 
particulars,  is  the  dayul,  or 
dyal  bird,  Copsychui  saularis,  as 
it  was  named  by  the  great 
Linne,  who  mistaking  the  crea- 
ture's Indian  appellation  as 
referring  in  some  way  to  a 
sundial,  named  it  Solaris,  or  by 
lapsus  pennae,  saularis,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  funniest 
little  mistakes  I  have  come 
across  in  all  my  ornithological 
researches,  and  saularis,  copsy- 
chtts  saularis,  the  magpie- 
robin,  has  remained    to    this   day. 

By  the  bye  the  name  magpie-robin, 
bestowed  on  the  bird  by  Jerdon,  is  singu- 
larly appropriate,  for  the  steely -blue-black 
and  the  pure  white  of  the  plumage 
remind  one  forcibly  of  the  familiar  pie, 
that  terror  of  farmers'  wives  who  have 
callow  broods  of  ducklings  or  chicken  to 
look  after,  and  in  its  "little  ways,"  it 
bears  an  equally  striking  resemblance  to 
cock-robin,  the  beloved  of  our  childhood, 
and  like  that  much  misunderstood  darting 
is  a  veritable  tyrant,  no  pair  suffering 
another  within  earshot  of  their  nest, 
without  fighting  ail  intruders  to  the 
death.  In  fact,  so  well  known  is  the 
pugnacious  character  of  the  magpie- 
robin,    that    Gould    tells    us    it     is    as 


regularly  trained  for  mimic  warfare  by,  or 
perhaps  for,  the  wealthy  natives  of  "the 
gorgeous  East,"  as  English  gamecocks 
used  to  be  in  the  "good  old  times," 
before  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  was 
heard  in  our  land,  or  the  voice  of  the 
modern  humanitarian  school  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  itself  distinguished 
above  the  babel  of  modern  cries. 


An  eminent  ornithologist  describes  the 
song  of  this  bellicose  musician  as  "  a 
most  gushing  melody  of  great  power, 
that  is  chiefly  heard  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day,  both  before  and  after  sunset." 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "I  have  had 
my  dyal  bird  since  last  September  (1891). 
It  is  a  magpie-looking  bird  with  shama 
manners  and  style."  That  is,  it  reminds 
the  spectator  of  the  British  magpie  as  to 
its  coat,  of  the  nightingale  as  to  its  song, 
and  of  the  robin  and  the  wagtail  as  to  its 
deportment.  Gould,  however,  in  his 
splendid  work  on  the  birds  of  Asia, 
declares  that  he  has  never  seen  it  flirt  its 
tail  up  and  down  wagtail  fashion,  but 
other  observers  say  it  does,  and  1  must 
give   in   my  adhesion    to    the    majority. 
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which,  however,  I  should  not  do,  if  their 
verdict  ran  counter  to  my  own  observa- 
tions. 

Russ,  the  eminent  Berlin  ornithologist, 
gives  the  name  of  elsterdrossel  (magpie- 
thrush)  to  the  bird  under  notice,  probably 
from  its  black  and  white  dress,  and  its 
melodious  song,  but  Jerdon's.  name  fits 
better  with  its  habits,  and  is  altogether 
preferable   if  the   Indian   designaUon   is 


MALACCA  UYAL  BIRD  {Cepiycki 


departed  from,  which  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
doing. 

The  London  Zoological  Society  pur- 
chased a  mate  of  this  species  in  1869,  and 
a  pair  in  1S73  ;  the  following  year  these 
birds  nested  in  the  western  aviary  and 
hatched  two  young  ones,  the  first  time 
of  breeding  ;  but  there  are  none  there 
now. 

An  allied  species  inhabits  the 
Seychelles,  but  differs  slightly  from  its 
Indian  relative,  as  does  also  Copsychus 
mindanensU,  the  Malaccan  dayul,  which 
also  occurs  in  China  and  Siam,  where  it 
is  in  much  request  as  a  cage-bird,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  song,  but  also  of 
its  fighting  propensities,  which,  as  I  have 


already  said,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  a 
game-cock  or  a  robin-redbreast. 

Yet  another  member  of  the  family  is 
found  in  Ceylon,  Copsychus  brevirosiris,  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  instead  of  being  a 
distinct  species  it  and  the  others  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  shama, 
are  merely  local  varieties  of  the  same. 
This,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  only  a 
surmise,  which  might 
indeed  be  easily  deter- 
mined as  correct,  or 
otherwise  by  cross-pair- 
ing the  supposed  species 
in  a  suitable  aviary, 
where  they  would  prob- 
ably breed.  Then,  if  the 
young  were  fertile,  the 
identity  of  the  species 
would  be  established,  as 
their  difference  would 
be  if  the  young  of  the 
cross  were  hybrids. 

Copsychus  suavh,  how- 
ever, the  orange-bellied 
dayul  is  certainty  a 
distinct  species,  for  it  is 
if  anything,  a  tittle  larger 
than  the  dayul,  but  is 
coloured  like  the  shama, 
than  which  it  has  a 
broader  and  relatively 
shorter  tail,  the  colour- 
mg  of  which,  however, 
IS  identical  with  that  of 
Its  smaller  prototype. 
So  that  Gould's  warning 
not  to  confound  it 
with  Kittamia  macroura, 
as  the  shama  has  been 
named  by  Jerdon,  is  not 
wholly  unnecessary. 
The  former  ornithologist  also  declares 
that  although  a  splendid  songster,  it  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  shama,  which,  by 
general  consent  is  established  as  prima 
donna,  or  is  it  primo  tenor?  of  Indian 
feathered  minstiels. 

All  these  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
the  orange- bet  lied  Copsychus,  abound 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  some  of  them  even  pushing  into 
Siam  and  the  Flowery  Land,  wherever 
there  are  woodlands  and  copses,  and  well- 
grown  gardens,  but  shunning  the  denser 
jungles,  which  seems  rather  strange 
considering  that  they  are  so  fond  of 
cover ;  but  perhaps,  like  some  other 
bipeds,  they  consider  that  too  much  even 
of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
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so  avoid  the  abode  of  the  tiger  and  the 
monkey  tribe,  and,  very  possibly,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  latter  gentry,  who  are, 
proverbially,  fond  of  aufs  au  nature!,  that 
they  prefer  to  occupy  the  more  open 
portions  of  the  country. 

It  seems,  somewhat  curious  that  a  family 
of  birds  so  widely  spread  over  such  an 
extent    of  the    world's    surface,    and 
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but  if  we  could  obtain  its  smaller  con- 
gener, the  shama,  and  its  other  relatives, 
the  Dayuls,  at  a  moderate  rate,  that 
would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence. 

However,  it  all  depends  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  :  let  the  public  inquire 
in  increased  numbers  for  these  delightful 
birds,  and  most  melodious  songsters,  and 
the  dealers  will   import   them   in  greater 


nowned,    moreover,    for  such    powers  of      numbers  than   they   have   hitherto  done. 


song  as  they  all  undoubtedly  possess — it 
is  curious,  I  repeat,  that  they  should  be 
so  seldom  imported  here,  and  particularly 
as  the  few  that  do  arrive  immediately 
change  hands  at  such  a  considerable 
figure  ;  but  most  likely  it  Is  the  middle- 
man who  gets  all 
the  profit,  and  the 
importer,  or  ex- 
porter rather, 
little  or  none. 

Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  honey- 
eaters  I  could 
understand  that  a 
good  deal  of 
difficulty  stood  in 
the  way  of  their 
importation,  but 
here  we  have  birds 
which  are  habit- 
ually caged  in 
their  native  land, 
and  there  kept 
for  years  without 
the  least  difficulty, 
as  Gould  relates, 
on  a  mixture  of  flour  and  eggs  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  maggots  thrown  in 
now  and  then,  and  yet  they  are  almost 
as  scarce  as  the  fabled  Phcenix,  and 
dearer  than  most  of  the  members  of  the 

Yes,  it  must  be  the  middleman  !  He  is 
too  anxious  to  make  his  fortune,  and  by 
asking  an  exorbitant  price  defeats  his 
own  object.  As  I  have  said  the  birds  are 
by  no  mean^  uncommon,  a;)d  very  easy  to 
cater  for,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
reason  whatever  why  they  should  not  be 
imported  and  placed  on  the  market  for, 
say,  a  pound  or  five  and  twenty  shillings 
each  ;  and  if  that  were  done,  they  would 
soon  supersede  the  noisy  canary  and  the 
much  more  delicate  nightingale  in  the 
rooms  and  aviaries  of  the  loveis  of  bird- 
music. 

The  rufous,  or  orange-bellied  copsy- 
chus,  indeed,  might  ,be  an  exception, 
seeing  that  it  hails  from  the  Indian 
islands,  rather  than  from  the  mainland. 


and,  as  a  consequence,  their  price  will 
come  down,  for  the  middlemen,  as  their 
wont  is,  will  undersell  each  other,  and  the 
public  will  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
competition. 

It  is  probable,  too,  after  a  time  that  we 
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should  be  able  to  breed  these  birds, 
certainly  as  readily  as  we  do  others  of 
foreign  origin  that  for  years  past  have 
been  the  delight  of  the  fancy,  but  at 
present  a  female  shama  or  dayul  is  a 
desideratum,  ardently  longed  for,  indeed, 
by  more  than  one  fancier,  but  absolutely 
unattainable.  Jerdon  and  Gould  agree  in 
pronouncing  that  these  birds  only  produce 
one  brood  per  season,  the  female  laying 
from  three  to  five  eggs,  which  appear  to 
vary  very  considerably  in  colour,  unless, 
as  the  latter  authority  supposes,  the  nests 
of  other  birds  have  been'  mistaken  for 
those  belonging  to  members  of  the  Cop- 
sychus  family,  which  is  far  from  improb* 
able,  seeing  that  such  errors  happen  over 
here  in  the  case  of  familiar  birds,  and 
therefore,  i  plus  forte  raison,  in  that  of 
species  of  the  identity  of  which  a  certain 
element  of  doubt  admittedly  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer. 

For  instance,   not  very  long  since  an 
occasional      correspondent     was      good 
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enough  to  send  me  an  e^^,  one  of  two 
that  he  had  found  on  the  g;round,  I  think 
by  the  side  of  a  stone,  and  from  which  he 
had  flushed  the  mother,  which  he  assured 
me,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
cuckoo,  and,  he  added,  "  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it,   for  I  know  a  cuckoo 

Unfortunately  however,  for  my  corre- 
spondent's accuracy  and  ornithological 
knowledge,  the  egg  was  that  of  a  night- 
jar, and  not  at  alt  that  of  a  cuckoo,  which 


bird,  as  most  people  know,  never  incu- 
bates her  own  eggs,  though  my  corre- 
spondent thought  he  had  detected  one  in 
the  act  of  doing  so,  and  wrote  to  convey 
to  me  information,  which  would  un- 
questionably have  been  of  interest  had  it 
been  founded  on  fact. 

Seeing  therefore  that  mistakes  are 
possible  in  the  case  of  such  well-known 
birds  as  the  cuckoo  and  the  night-jar,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  when  one  observer 
reports  the  egg  of  the  dayul  to  be  blue, 
and  another  says  it  is  grey,  that  one  or 
the  other  is  mistaken  ;  or  both,  according 
to  another  writer  who  declares  that  its 
colour  is  a  combination  of  both  ;  a  very 
pretty  dispute,  reminding  one  of  the  story 
of  the  chameleon,  but  %vhich  I  am  unfor- 
tunately not  in  a  position  to  determine 
finally. 


To  return  to  our  "  sweet-tempered 
little  angel,"  the  shama,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Phillipps  that  it  "  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  when  kept  shut  up  in  a  cage. 
Like  the  nightingale — and  many  owners 
of  nightingales  do  not  know  this — if 
allowed  plenty  of  liberty  it  will  become 
very  bold,  familiar,  and  tame,  taking 
food  freely  from  the  hand.  In  the  house 
it  should  have  a  cage  for  its  home, 
in  which  its  food,  &c.,  should  be  placed — 
a  cage  with  an  open  door.  One  1  had 
in  my  dining  room  used  to  come 
on  to  the  table  at  meal  times,  take 
pieces  of  meat  off  my  plate,  and 
hop  about  quite  at  home,  and  it 
would  retire  to  its  den  and  warble 
forth  a  song  of  thankfulness  and 
praise,  putting  many  of  the  '  lords 
of  creation' to  shame.  The  same  with 
one  in  my  bird-room,  or  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer,  always 
popping  out  from  somewhere  with 
a  '  tit,'  and  an  impudent  jerk  of  the 
tail,  on  the  look-out  for  a  meal- 
worm. And  this  '  popping  out  from 
somewhere,'  or,  often,  from  'no- 
where,' is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  bird.  The  door  may  have 
been  left  open,  and  the  shama 
have  disappeared  ;  you  may  search 
everj-  nook  and  corner,  high  and  low, 
upstairs  and  downstairs,  but  no 
shama.  You  come  into  the  room  an 
hour  later,  and  there  is  your  bird 
all  right. 

"  If  confined  in  a  cage,  it  should 
be  a  box-cage,  or  in  one  which  has  a 
sheltered  and  darkened  corner,  and 
in  the  cage  there  should  be  a  small 
natural  bough,  and  also  a  ledge  or 
box  high  up,  as  it  is  very  fond  of  rest- 
ing, on  a  flat  place  and  high." 

"The  shama  will  thrive  much  better 
in  a  garden  aviary  during  the  summer 
than  in  the  house,  especially  if  there  be 
plenty  of  shrubs  and  places  of  shelter. 
Indeed,  if  confined  in  the  house  during 
the  warm  weather,  it  is  apt  to  pluck  out 
its  feathers,  unless  fed  with  tiresome 
judiciousness.  It  is  best  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  house  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of 
moulting,  as  it  will  throw  out  a  much 
finer  tail  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold 
But  although  bearing  a  good  deal  of  the 
latter,  if  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  avoided,  it  is  a  delicate  bird  in  an- 
other way.  It  is  nervous,  excitable,  and 
naturally  timid  ;  and  if  it  be  confined  in 
an  open  cage  without  a  dark  retreat,  or 
with  too  large  perches,  a  paralytic  fit  may 
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be  expected.  It  must  have  a  good  supply 
of  grit,  plenty  of  water  for  both  drinkinif 
and  washing',  and  doughy  and  indigestible 
food  must  be  avoided  like  poison.  It  is 
very  keen  after  mealworms,  cockroaches, 
and  insects  of  all  kinds.  The  more  .small 
Insects  that  can  be  placed  in  its  way,  the 
better ;  and  for  stock  food,  the  same  as 
that  g'iven  to  nightingales  will  suit  Two 
males  should  not  be  kept  together,  and 
even  towards  nightingales,  blue  robins, 
and  some  other  soft-billed  birds,  it  is  not 
always  too  friendly.  But  in  my  garden, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  cover  and  a  good 
d«al  of  space,  1  have  never  known  the 
shama  interfere  with  any  bird  but  one  of 
its  own  species." 

N.B. — The  garden  in  question  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  entirely  enclosed 
with  wire  netting.  Few  amateurs,  how- 
ever, can  hope  to  indulge  their  birds  to 
such  an  extent,  and  must  be  content  with 
less  pretentious  aviaries. 

Referring  to  the  Dayul,  Mr.  Astley 
writes,  ' '  A  friend  of  mine  on  being  shown 
my  dyal  bird,  expressed  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  live  specimen  in  England,  ex- 
claiming :  '  Why  there's  the  old  friend  of 
my  childhood's  days  of  Penang,  They 
■are  called  dyal  birds  out  there.'  The 
name,  however,  is  often  spelled  as  if  it 
were  the  bird  that  sits  on  the  sun-dial, 
and  the  lady  from  Penang  was  very 
decided  as  to  the  right  spelling  of  the 
word  with  a  '  Y,'  instead  of  '  I.'  I  was 
also  told  that  the  dyal  birds  in  Penang 
apparently  take  the  place  of  robins  in 
England,  that  they  hop  about  the  gardens 
and  lawns  in  much  the  same  manner,  and 


that  they  are  also  extremely  pugnacious 
among  themselves. 

"  But  the  dyal  bird  is  larger  than  our 
robin,  almost  double  the  size,  perhaps,  of 
much  the  same  shape,  decidedly  long  in 
the  shanks,  with  a  bright  dark  eye,  and  a 
slender  bill,  and  a  tail  neither  long  nor 
short,  but  betwixt  and  between,  a  very 
pretty  tail,  too,  black,  bordered  largely 
with  white  ;  in  fact,  he  is  altogether  black 
and  white,  and  the  colours  are  distributed 
in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and 
places  as  in  the  English  magpie.  But 
England  beats  China  in  the  colouring,  for 
ihe  dyal  bird,  though  glossy  to  look  at, 
has  none  of  those  magnificent  iridescent 
blues  and  coppery  greens  to  be  seen  on  a 
well-conditioned  magpie." 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Asttey's  bird  is  a  female,  which  is  just  as 
he  describes,  dull  in  colour,  but  the  male 
is  a  very  handsome  fellow  and  quite  as 
iridescent  as  any  magpie,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  so. 

"My  dyal,"  continues  Mr.  Astley,  "is 
impertinently  tame  and  ofliciously  familiar, 
picking  savagely  at  any  finger  that  is 
poked  between  the  bars  of  his  cage  and 
singing  at  the  same  moment." 

"He  feeds  on  soaked  ants'  eggs,  Hoff- 
meier's  preserved  yolk  of  egg,  mealworms, 
fruit  and  some  chopped  lettuce.  He 
bathes  daily;  his  song  is  varied,  some- 
times uttered  sotto  voce,  sometimes  loudly, 
Hute-like  and  resounding.  But  of  his 
vocal  powers  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge, 
as  I  have  not  had  him  long,  and  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  has  not  yet  come." 

That  is,  when  the  above  was  written. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


N  an  instant  Courtland 
had  regained  complete 
possession  of  himself. 
His  distracting  passion 
^how  distracting  he 
had  never  before  real- 
ised —  was  gone !  His 
clear  sight — no  longer 
distorted  by  sentiment — had  come  back  ; 
he  saw  everything  in  its  just  proportion  — 
his  duty,  the  plantation,  the  helpless  freed- 
man  threatened  by  lawless  fury  ;  the  two 
women— no  longer  his  one  tantalising 
vision,  but  only  a  passing  detail  of  the 
work  before  him.  He  saw  them  now 
through  no  aberrating  mist  of  tenderness 
nor  expediency — but  with  the  single 
directness  of  the  man  of  action. 

The  shot  had  clearly  been  intended  for 
Cato.  Even  if  it  were  an  act  of  mere 
personal  revenge,  it  showed  a  confidence 
and  security  in  the  would-be  assassin, 
that  betokened  co-operation  and  an  organ- 
ised plan.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the 
thunder  storm,  the  flash  and  long  rever- 
berating roll  of  sound — an  artifice  not 
unknown  to  border  ambush— to  confuse 
discovery  at  the  instant.  Yet  the  attack 
might  be  only  an  isolated  one  ;  or  it  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a  general  raid  upon 
the  Syndicate's  freedmen.  If  the  former, 
he  could  protect  Cato  from  its  repetition 
by  guarding  him  in  the  office  until  he 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  ; 
if  the  latter  he  must,  at  once,  collect  the 
negroes  at  their  quarters,  and  take  Cato 
with  him.  He  resolved  upon  the  latter 
course.     The  quarters  were  half  a  mile 


from  the  Dows'  dwelling — which  was  two 
miles  away. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Dows  stating  that  in  view  of  some 
threatened  disturbances  in  the  town,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  nejjroes 
in  their  quarters,  v/hither  he  was  himself 
going.  He  sent  her  his  housekeeper  and 
the  child,  as  they  had  both  better  remain, 
at  a  place  of  security,  until  he  returned 
to  town.  He  gave  the  note  to  Zoe,  bid- 
ding her  hasten  by  the  back  garden  across 
the  fields.     Then  he  turned  to  Cato. 

"  i  am  going  with  you  to  the  quarters 
to-night,"  he  said  quietly,  "  and  you  can 
carry  your  pistol  back  to  the  .Armoury 
yourself."  He  handed  him  the  weapon. 
The  negro  received  it  gratefully,  but  sud- 
denly cast  a  searching  glance  at  his 
employer.  Courtland's  face,  however, 
betrayed  no  change.  When  Zoe  had 
gone,  he  continued  tranquilly,  "  We  will 
go  by  the  back  way  through  the  woods." 
As  tlie  negro  started  slightly,  Courtland 
continued  in  the  same  even  tone:  "The 
sulphur  you  smelt  just  now,  Cato,  was 
the  smoke  of  a  gun  fired  at  you  front  the 
street.  I  don't  propose  that  the  shot 
shall  be  repeated  under  the  same  advan- 
tages." 

The  negro  became  violently  agitated. 
"  It  was  datsneakin' hound  Tom  Higbee," 
he  said,  huskily. 

Courtland  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"Then  there  was  something  more  than 
words  passed  between  him  and  you,  Cato. 
What  happened  ?     Come,  speak  out !  " 

"He  lashed  me  with  his  whip,  and  I 
gib  him  one  right  under  de  yeah,  and 
drupped  him,"  said  Cato,  recovering  his 
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courage  with  his  anger  at  the  recollection. 
**  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myself,  sah." 

"Yes,  and  I  hope  you'll  bo  able  to  do 
it  now,"  said  Courtland  calmly,  his  face 
giving  no  sign  of  his  conviction  that 
Cato's  fate  was  doomed  by  that  single 
retaliating  blow.  **  But  you'll  be  safer  at 
the  quarters."  He  passed  into  his  bed- 
room, took  a  revolver  from  his  bedhead 
and  a  derringer  from  the  drawer,  both  of 
which  he  quickly  slipped  beneath  his 
buttoned  coat,  and  returned. 

**When  we  are  in  the  fields,  clear  of 
the  house,  keep  close  by  my  side,  and 
even  try  to  keep  step  with  me.  What 
you  have  to  say  say  now  ;  there  must  be  no 
talking  to  betray  our  position — we  must 
go  silently,  and  you'll  have  enough  to  do 
to  exercise  your  eyes  and  ears.  I  shall 
stand  between  you  and  any  attack,  but  I 
expect  you  to  obey  orders  without  hesita- 
tion." He  opened  the  back-door,  motioned 
to  Cato  to  pass  out,  followed  him,  locked 
the  door  behind  them  and  taking  the 
negro's  arm  walked  beside  the  low  palings 
to  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  they 
climbed  the  fence  and  stood  upon  the  open 
field  beyond. 

Unfortunately,  it  had  grown  lighter 
with  the  breaking  of  the  heavy  clouds  and 
gusty  gleams  of  moonlight  chased  each 
other  over  the  field,  or  struck  a  glitter 
from  standing  rain-pools  between  the  little 
hillocks.  To  cross  the  open  field  and 
gain  the  fringe  of  woods  on  the  other 
side  was  fhe  nearest  way  to  the  quarters, 
but  for  the  moment  was  the  most  exposed 
•  course  ;  to  follow  the  hedge  to  the  bottom 
of  the  field  and  the  boundary  fence  and 
then  cross  at  right  angles,  in  its  shadow, 
would  be  safer  but  they  would  lose  valu- 
able time.  Believing  that  Cato's  venge- 
ful assailant  was  still  hovering  near  with 
his  comrades,  Courtland  cast  a  quick 
glance  down  the  shadowy  line  of  Osage 
hedge  beside  them.  Suddenly  Cato 
grasped  his  arm  and  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  where  the  boundary  fence  he 
had  noticed — a  barrier  of  rough  palings — 
crossed  the  field.  With  the  moon  low  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  it  was  a  mere  black 
silhouette,  broken  only  by  bright  silver 
openings  and  gaps  along  its  surface  that 
indicated  the  moonlit  field  beyond.  At 
first  Courtland  saw  nothing  else.  Then 
he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  open- 
ings became  successively  and  regularly 
eclipsed  as  with  the  passing  of  some 
opaque  object  behind  them.  It  was  a 
file  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
keeping  in  its  shelter  as  they  crossed  the 


field  towards  his  house.  Roughly  calcu- 
lating from  the  passing  obscurations,  there 
must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  in  all. 

He  could  no  longer  doubt  their  com- 
bined intentions,  nor  hesitate  how  to  meet 
them.  He  must  at  once  make  for  the 
quarters  with  Cato,  even  if  he  had  to 
cross  that  open  field  before  them.  He 
knew  that  they  would  avoid  injuring  him 
personally,  in  the  fear  of  possible  Federal 
and  political  complications,  and  he  re- 
solved to  use  that  fear  to  ensure  Cato's 
safety.  Placing  his  hands  on  the  negro's 
shoulders  he  shoved  him  forwards,  falling 
into  a  **  lock  step  "  so  close  behind  him 
that  it  became  impossible  for  the  most 
expert  marksman  to  fire  at  one  without 
imperilling  the  other's  life.  When  half 
way  across  the  field  he  noticed  that  the 
shadows  seen  through  the  openings  of  the 
fence  had  paused.  The  ambushed  men 
had  evidently  seen  the  double  apparition, 
understood  it,  and,  as  he  expected,  dared 
not  fire.  He  reached  the  other  side  with 
Cato  in  safety,  but  not  before  he  saw  the 
fateful  shadows  again  moving,  and  this 
time  this  other  way.  They  were  evidently 
intending  to  follow  the  fugitives.  But 
once  within  the  woods  Courtland  knew 
that  his  chances  were  equal.  He  breathed 
more  freely.  Cato  now  less  agitated  had 
even  regained  something  of  his  former 
emotional  combativeness  which  Courtland 
had  checked.  Although  far  from  confid- 
ent of  his  henchman's  prowess  in  an 
emergency,  the  prospect  of  getting  him 
safe  into  the  quarters  seemed  brighter. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  trust  to  his 
superior  wood-craft  and  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  and  Courtland  still  walking 
between  him  and  his  pursuers  and  cover- 
ing his  retreat  allowed  him  to  lead  the 
way.  It  lay  over  ground  that  was  be- 
ginning to  slope  gently  ;  the  underbrush 
was  presently  exchanged  for  springy  moss, 
the  character  of  the  trees  changed,  the 
black  trunks  of  cypresses  made  the  gloom 
thicker.  Trailing  vines  and  parasites 
brushed  their  faces,  a  current  of  damp 
air  seemed  to  flow  just  above  the  soil  in 
which  their  lower  limbs  moved  sluggishly 
as  through  running  water.  As  yet  there 
was  no  indication  of  pursuit.  But  Court- 
land  felt  that  it  was  not  abandoned. 
Indeed  he  had  barely  time  to  check  an 
exclamation  from  the  negro,  before  the 
dull  gallop  of  horse-hoofs  in  the  open 
ahead  of  them  was  plain  to  them  both. 
It  was  a  second  party  of  their  pursuers, 
mounted,  who  had  evidently  been  sent 
to   prevent  their  final   egress  from  the 
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woods,  while  those  they  had  just  evaded 
were  no  doubt  slowly  and  silently  following 
them  on  foot.  They  were  to  be  caught 
between  two  Rres  ! 

"What  is  there  to  the  left  of  us?" 
whispered  Courtland  quickly. 

"  De  swamp." 

Courtland  set  his  teeth  together.  His 
dull-witted  companion  had  evidently 
walked  them  both  into  the  trap !  Never- 
theless, his  resolve  was  quickly  made. 
He  could  already  see  through  the  thinning: 
fringe  of  timber  the  figures  of  the  mounted 
men  in  the  moonlight. 

"This  should  be  the  boundary  line  of 
the     plantation  ?       This     field 
beside    us  is    ours?"  he  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  negro, 
"  but  de  quarters  is  a  mile 
furder. " 

"Good!       Stay    here    until 
I     come    back     or    call    you ;  V 
I'm    going    to  talk    to    these 
fellows.  But  if  you  value  your 
life  don't  jau  speak  nor  stir." 

He  strode  quickly  through 
the  intervening  trees  and 
stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
light. A  suppressed  shoul 
greeted  him,  and  half  a  dozen 
mounted  men,  masked  and 
carrying  rifles,  rode  down 
towards  him.  But  he  re- 
mained quietly  waiting  there, 
and  as  the  nearest  approached 
him,  he  made  a  step  forward 
and  cried  "  Halt!" 

The  men  pulled  up  sharply  and 
mechanically  at  that  ring  of  military 
imperiousness. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  said 
Courtland. 

"  We  reckon  that's  our  business, 
Cun'nie." 

' '  It's  mine,  when  you're  on  property  that 
1  control." 

The  man  hesitated  and  looked  interro- 
gatively towards  his  fellows.  "  I  allow 
you're  got  us  there,  Cun'nie,"  he  said,  at 
last,  with  the  lazy  insolence  of  conscious 
power,  "  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
we're  wanting  a  nigger  about  the  size  of 
your  Cato.  We  hain't  got  anything  agin 
you,  Cun'nie  ;  we  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  your  property,  and  your  ways,  but 
we  don't  calculate  to  have  strangers 
interfere  with  our  ways  and  our  customs. 
Trot  out  your  nigger— you  noth'n  folks 
don't  call  iim  '  property'  you  know — and 
■ell  clear  oflf  your  land." 


"  And  may  I  ask  what  you  want  of 
Cato  ?  "  said  Courtland,  quietly. 

"To  showhim  that  all  the  Federal  law  in 
h — II  won't  protect  him  when  he  strikes  a 
white  man  !  "  burst  out  one  of  the  masked 
figures,  riding  forward, 

"  Then  you  compel  me  to  show  jrou," 
said  Courtland,  immovably,  "what  any 
Federal  citizen  may  do  in  the  defence  of 
Federal  law.  For  I'll  kill  the  first  man 
that  attempts  to  lay  hands  upon  him  on 
my  property.  Some  of  you,  who  have 
already  tried  to  assassinate  him  in  cold 
blood  in  your  own  limits,  I  have  met 
before  in  less  dishonourable  warfare  than 


this,  and  My  know  I  am  able  to  keep  my 
word." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  the 
barrel  of  the  revolver  he  was  holding  at 
his  side  glistened  for  an  instant  in  the 
moonlight,  but  he  did  not  move.  The 
two  men  rode  up  to  the  first  speaker  and 
exchanged  words.  Alight  laugh  followed, 
and  the  first  speaker  turned  again  to 
Courtland  with  a  mocking  politeness. 

"Very  well,  Cun'nie,  if  that's  your 
opinion  and  you  allow  we  can't  follow  our 
game  over  your  property,  why  we  reckon 
we'll  have  to  give  way  lo  Ihose  who  can. 
Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Good 
night." 

He  lifted  his  hat  ironically,  waved  it  to 
his  followers,  and  the  next  moment  the 
whole  party  were  galloping  furiously 
towards  the  high-road. 

For  the  first  time  that  evening  a  nervous 
sense  of  apprehension  passed  over  Court- 
land.     The  impending  of  ^ome  unknown 
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danger  is  always  more  terrible  to  a  brave 
man  than  the  most  overwhelming  odds 
that  he  can  see  and  realise.  He  felt 
instinctively  that  they  had  uttered  no 
vague  bravado  to  cover  up  their  defeat ; 
there  was  still  some  advantage  on  which 
they  confidently  reckoned — but  what  '•' 
Was  it  only  a  reference  to  the  other  party 
track  ng    them    through    the    woods    on 


which  their  enemies  now  solely  relied. 
He  regained  Cato  quickly  ;  the  white 
teeth  of  the  foolishly  confident  negro  were 
already  flashing  his  imagined  triumph  to 
his  employer.  Courtland's  heart  grew 
sick  as  he  saw  it. 

"We're  not  out  of  the  woods  yet, 
Cato,"  he  said  dryly — "  nor  are  they. 
Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  attend 
to  me.  How  long  can  we  keep  in  the 
cover  of  these  woods,  and  still  push  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  quarters  ?  " 

"There's  a  way  rdun'  de  edge  o'  de 
swamp,  sah,  but  we'd  have  to  go  back  a 
spell  to  find  it." 

"  Go  on  ! " 


"And  dar's moccasins  and  copperheads 
lying  round  here  in  de  trail !  Dey  don't 
go  for  us  ginerally — but,"  he  hesitated, 
"  white  men  don't  stand  much  show." 

"  Good  !  Then  it  is  as  bad  for  those 
who  are  chasing  us,  as  for  me.  That  will 
do      Lead  on." 

They  retraced  their  steps  cautiously, 
until  the  negro  turned  into  a  lighter 
byeway.  A  strange 
meph  i  tic  odour 
seemed  to  come  from 
sodden  leaves  and 
mosses  that  began  to 
ooze  under  their  feet. 
They  had  picked 
their  way  in  silence 
for  some  minutes ; 
the  stunted  willows 
and  cypress  standing 
further  and  further 
apart,  and  the  open- 
ings with  clumps  of 
sedge  were  frequent. 
Courtland  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  this 
exposure  of  his  fol- 
lower, and  had  moved 
up  beside  him,  when 
suddenly  the  negro 
caught  his  arm,  and 
trembled  violently. 
His  lips  were  parted 
over  his  teeth,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes 
glistened,  he  seemed 
gasping  and  speech- 
less with  fear. 

"What's  the  mat- 
ter, Cato  ?  "  said 
Courtland,  glancing 
instinctively  at  the 
ground  beneath  — 
"  Speak  man  l^have 
you  been  bitten  ?  " 
The  word  .seemed  to  wring  an  agonised 
cry  from  the  miserable  man. 

"  Bitten  !     No ;  but  don't  you  hear  'em 
coming,  sah  ?      God  Almighty  !  don't  you 
heardat?" 
"What!" 

"  De  dogs!  de  houns !  —  oV  ilooii- 
houm  1     Dey've  set  'em  loose  on  me  !   ' 

It  was  true!  A  faint  baying  in  the 
distance  was  now  distinctly  audible  to 
Courtland.  He  knew  now  plainly  the 
full,  cruel  purport  of  the  leader's  speech, 
"  Those  who  could  go  anywhere  were 
tracking  their  game  !  " 

Every  trace  of  manhood  had  vanished 
from  the  negro's  cowering  frame.     Court- 
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land  laid  his  hand  assuringly — appealingly, 
and  then  savagely  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Come  !  Enough  of  this  !  I  am  here, 
and  will  stand  by  you  whatever  comes. 
These  dogs  are  no  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  others.  Rouse  yourself,  man,  and  at 
least  help  me  to  make  a  fight  of  it," 

"  No  !  no  ! "  screamed  the  terrified 
man.  **  Lemme  go  !  Lemme  go  back  to 
de  Massas  !  Tell  'em  I'll  come  !  Tell  'em 
to  call  de  houns  off  me,  and  1*11  go  quiet ! 
Lemme  go  !  "  He  struggled  violently  in 
his  companion's  grasp. 

In  all  Courtland's  self  control,  habits 
of  coolness  and  discipline,  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  was  still  something  of  the  old 
Berserker  temper.  His  face  was  white,  his 
eyes  blazed  in  the  darkness  ;  only  his 
voice  kept  that  level  distinctness  which 
made  it  for  a  moment  more  terrible  than 
even  the  baying  of  the  tracking  hounds  to 
the  negro's  ear.  **  Cato,"  he  said, 
** attempt  to  run  now,  and  by  God!  I'll 
save  the  dogs  the  trouble  of  grappling 
your  living  carcase  !  Come  here  !  Up 
that  tree  with  you ! " — pointing  to  a 
swamp  magnolia — **  Don't  move  as  longj 
as  I  can  stand  here,  and  when  I'm  down 
— but  not  till  then — save  yourself — the  best 
you  can." 

He  half-helped,  half-dragged,  the  now 
passive  African  to  the  solitary  ^ree  ;  as 
the  bay  of  a  single  hound  came  nearer, 
the  negro  convulsively  scrambled  from 
Courtland's  knee  and  shoulder  to  the 
fork  of  branches  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
ground.  Courtland  drew  his  revolver, 
and  stepping  back  a  few  yards  into  the 
open,  waited  the  attack. 

It  came  unexpectedly  from  behind.  A 
sudden  yelp  of  panting  cruelty  and 
frenzied  anticipation  at  Courtland's  back, 
caused  him  to  change  front  quickly,  and 
the  dripping  fangs  and  snaky  boa-like 
neck  of  a  grey  weird  shadow  passed  him. 
With  an  awful  supernaturalness  of  in- 
stinct, it  kept  on  in  an  unerring  line  to 
the  fateful  tree.  But  that  dread  directness 
of  scent  was  Courtland's  opportunity. 
His  revolver  flashed  out  in  an  aim  as 
unerring.  The  brute,  pierced  through 
neck  and  brain,  dashed  on  against  the 
tree  in  his  impetus,  and  then  rolled  over 
against  it  in  a  quivering  bulk.  Again 
another  bay  coming  from  the  same 
direction  told  Courtland  that  his 
pursuers  had  oul-flanked  him,  and  the 
whole  pack  were  crossing  the  swamp. 
But  he  was  prepared  ;  again  the  same 
weird  shadow,  as  spectral  and  monstrous 
as   a   dream,   dashed   out  into    the  brief 


light  of  the  open,  but  this  time  it  was 
stopped,  and  rolled  over  convulsively 
before  it  had  crossed.  Flushed,  with  the 
fire  of  fight  in  his  veins,  Courtland  turned 
almost  furiously  from  the  fallen  brutes  at 
his  feet,  to  meet  the  onset  of  the  more 
cowardly  hunters  whom  he  knew  were  at 
his  heels.  At  that  moment  it  would  have 
fared  ill  with  the  foremost.  No  longer 
the  calculating  steward  and  diplomatic 
manager,  no  longer  the  cool-headed 
arbiter  of  conflicting  interests,  he  was 
ready  to  meet  them,  not  only  with  the 
intrepid  instincts  of  a  soldier,  but  with 
an  aroused  partisan  fury  equal  to  their 
own.  To  his  surprise  no  one  followed  ; 
the  baying  of  a  third  hound  seemed  to  be 
silenced  and  checked  ;  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  distant  dis- 
puting voices,  and  the  uneasy  trampling 
of  hoofs.  This  was  followed  by  two  or 
three  rifle  shots  in  the  distance,  but  not 
either  in  the  direction  of  the  quarters  nor 
the  Dows'  dwelling  house.  There 
evidently  was  some  interruption  in  the 
pursuit — a  diversion  of  some  kind  had 
taken  place — but  what  he  knew  not.  He 
could  think  of  no  one  who  might  have 
interfered  on  his  behalf,  and  the  shouting 
and  wrangling  seemed  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  accents  of  the  one  sectional  party. 
He  called  cautiously  to  Cato.  The  negro 
did  not  reply.  He  crossed  to  the  tree  and 
shook  it  impatiently.  Its  boughs  were 
empty  ;  Cato  was  gone  !  The  miserable 
negro  must  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
first  diversion  in  his  favour  to  escape. 
But  where,  and  how,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  indicate. 

As  Courtland  had  taken  little  note  of 
the  trail,  he  had  no  idea  of  his  own 
whereabouts.  He  knew  he  must  return 
to  the  fringe  of  cypress  to  be  able  to  cross 
the  open  field  and  gain  the  negro  quarters 
where  it  was  still  possible  that  Cato  had 
fled.  Taking  a  general  direction  from  the 
few  stars  visible  above  the  opening  he  began 
to  retrace  his  steps.  But  he  had  no 
longer  the  negro's  woodcraft  to  guide  him. 
At  times  his  feet  were  caught  in  trailing 
vines  which  seemed  to  coil  around  his 
ankles  with  ominous  suggestiveness  ;  at 
times  the  yielding  soil  beneath  his  tread 
showed  his  perilous  proximity  to  the 
swamp,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was 
beginning  to  incline  towards  that  dread 
circle,  which  is  the  hopeless  instinct  of  all 
lost  and  straying  humanity.  Luckily  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  was  more  open,  and  he 
would  be  enabled  to  correct  his  changed 
course  again  by  the  position  of  the  stars. 
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But  he  was  becoming  chilled  and  exhausted 
by  these  fruitless  efforts,  and  at  length, 
after  a  more  devious  and  prolonged 
detour,  which  brought  him  back  to  the 
swamp  again,  he  resolved  to  skirt  its  edge 
in  search  of  some  other  mode  of  issuance. 
Beyond  him,  the  light  seemed  stronger  as 
of  a  more  extended  opening  or  clearing, 
and  there  was  even  a  superficial  gleam 
from  the  end  of  the  swamp  itself,  as  if 
from  some  ignis  fatuus  or  the  glancing  of 
a  pool  of  unbroken  water.     A  few   rods 


the  ghostly  figure  of  the  dead  rider  had 
charged  his  gun  three  years  before  ;  in 
the  vapoury  white  plumes  of  a  funereal 
plant  in  the  long  avenue  he  thought  he 
saw  once  more  the  light  figure  of  Miss 
Sally  as  at  their  last  meeting.  In  another 
moment,  in  his  already  dazed  condition, 
he  might  have  succumbed  to  some  sen- 
suous memory  of  her  former  fascinations, 
but  he  threw  it  off  savagely  now,  with  a 
quick  and  bitter  recalling  of  her  deceit 
and  his  own  weakness.  Turning  his  back 
upon  the  scene  with 
a  half  superstitious 
tremor,  he  plunged 
once  more  into  the 
trackless  covert.  But 
he  was  conscious 
that  his  eyesight 
gradually  g 


ing     din 


md     his 


farther  brought  him  to  it  and  afull  view  of 
the  unencumbered  expanse.  Beyond  him, 
far  across  the  swamp,  he  could  see  a 
hillside  bathed  in  the  moonlight  with 
symmetrical  lines  of  small  white  squares 
dotting  its  slopes  and  stretching  down 
into  a  valley  of  gleaming  shafts,  pyramids, 
and  tombs.  It  was  the  cemetery;  the 
white  squares  on  the  hillside  were  the 
soldiers'  graves.  And  among  them  even 
at  that  distance,  uplifting  solemnly,  like  a 
reproachful  phantom,  was  the  broken 
shaft  above  the  dust  of  Chester  Brooks. 

With  the  view  of  that  fateful  spot  which 
he  had  not  seen  since  his  last  meeting 
there  with  Saliy  Dows,  a  flood  of  recol- 
lection rushed  upon  him.  In  the  white 
mist  that  hung  low  along  the  further  edge 
of  the  swamp  he  fancied  he  could  see 
again  the  battery  smoke  through   which 


Tength  failing.  He 
was  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  stop 
and  rally  his  sluggish 
senses  that  seemed 
to  grow  heavier 
under  some  deadly 
exhalation  that 

flowed  around  him. 
He  even  seemed  to 
hear  familiar  voices 
— but  that  must  be 
delusion.  At  last  he 
stumbled.  Throw- 
ing out  an  arm  to 
protect  himself  he 
came  heavily  down 
upon  the  ooze, 
striking  a  dull, 
half- elastic  root 
that  seemed  —  it  must  have  been 
another  delusion  —  to  move  beneath 
him,  and  even — so  confused  were  his 
senses  now — to  strike  back  angrily 
upon  his  prostrate  arm.  A  sharp  pain 
ran  from  his  elbow  to  shoulder  and  for  a 
moment  stung  him  to  full  consciousness 
again.  There  were  voices  surely— the 
voices  of  their  former  pursuers!  If  they 
were  seeking  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
him  for  Cato's  escape,  he  was  ready  for 
them.  He  cocked  his  revolver  and  stood 
erect.  A  torch  flashed  through  the  wood. 
But  even  at  that  moment  a  film  came 
over  his  eyes  ;  he  staggered  and  fell. 

An  interval  of  helpless,  semi-conscious- 
ness ensued.  He  felt  himself  lifted  by 
strong  arms  and  carried  forward,  his  arm 
hanging  uselessly  at  his  side.  The  dank 
odour     of      the     wood      was     presently 
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exchanged  for  the  free  air  of  the  open 
field  ;  the  flaming  pine-knot  torches  were 
extinguished  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
People  pressed  around  him  but  so  indis- 
tinctly he  could  not  recognise  them. 
All  his  consciousness  seemed  centred  in 
the  burning,  throbbing  pain  of  his  arm. 
He  felt  himself  laid  upon  the  gravel  ;  the 
sleeve  cut  from  his  shoulder,  the  cool 
sensation  of  the  hot  and  bursting  skin 
bared  to  the  night  air,  and  then  a  soft 
cool  and  indescribable  pressure  upon  a 
wound  he  had  not  felt  before.  A  voice 
followed — high,  lazily  petulant,  and 
familiar  lo  him,  and  yet  one  he  strove  in 
vain  to  recall. 

**  De  Lawdy-Gawd  save  us,  Miss  Sally  ! 
Wot  yo^  doin'  dah  ?  Chile  !  Chile  !  YoMl 
kill  you'self,  shuah  !  " 

The  pressure  continued — strange  and 
potent  even  through  his  pain — and  was 
then  withdrawn.  And  a  voice  that 
thrilled  him  said  : 

'*  lt*s  the  only  thing  to  save  him ! 
Hush,  yo*  chattering  black  crow  !  Say 
anything  about  this  to  a  living  soul,  and 
ril  have  yo*  flogged  !  Now  trot  out  the 
whisky  bottle  and  pour  it  down  hiili**' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

When  Courtland*s  eyes  opened  again, 
he  was  in  bed  in  his  own  room  at  Red- 
lands,  with  the  vivid  morning  sun 
occasionally  lighting  up  the  wall  when- 
ever the  closely-drawn  curtains  were 
lightly  blown  aside  by  the  freshening 
breeze.  The  whole  events  of  the  night 
might  have  been  a  dream,  but  for  the 
unsupportable  languor  which  numbed  his 
senses,  and  the  torpor  of  his  arm,  that, 
swollen  and  discoloured,  lay  outside  the 
coverlet  on  a  pillow  before  him.  Cloths 
that  had  been  wrung  out  in  iced  water, 
were  replaced  upon  it  from  time  to  time, 
by  Sophy,  Miss  Dows'  housekeeper,  who, 
seated  near  his  bed-head,  was  lazily 
fanning  him.     Their  eyes  met. 

"Broken?"  he  said  interrogatively, 
with  a  faint  return  of  his  old  deliberate 
manner,  glancing  at  his  helpless  arm. 

*'Deedy  no,  Cun*nle  !  Snake  bite," 
responded  the  negress. 

**  Snake  bite!"  repeated  Courtland, 
with  languid  interest,  **  what  snake  ?" 

**  Moccasin  o*  copperhead — if  you  doun 
know  yo*self  which,"  she  replied.  '*  But 
it's  all  right  now,  honey  !  De  pizen's 
draw'd  out  and  clean,  done  gone.  Wot 
"'«*r  feels  now  is  de  whisky.     De  whisky 


staysy  sah.     It  gets  into  de  lubrications  of 
de  skin,  sah,  and  has  to  be  absobed." 

Some  faint  chord  of  memory  was 
touched  by  the  girl's  peculiar  vocabulary. 

**  Ah,"  said  Courtland,quickly,  **  You're 
Miss  Dows'  Sophy.  Then  you  can  tell 
me " 

"Nuffin,  sah!  absomlutely  nuffin  !  " 
interrupted  the  girl,  shaking  her  head 
with  impressive  official  dignity.  "  It's 
done  gone  fo'bid  by  de  doctor  !  Yo're  to 
lie  dar  and  shut  yo're  eye,  honey,"  she 
added,  for  the  moment  reverting  uncon- 
sciously to  the  native  maternal  tenderness 
of  her  race,  **and  yo're  not  to  bodder 
yo'self  ef  school  keeps  o'  not.  De 
medical  man  say  distinctly,  sah,"  she 
concluded,  sternly  recalling  her  duty 
again,  **  no  conversation  wid  de  patient." 

But  Courtland  had  winning  ways  with 
all  dependents.  **  But  you  will  answer 
me  one  question,  Sophy,  and  I'll  not  ask 
another.  Has — "  he  hesitated,  in  his 
still  uncertainty  as  to  the  actuality  of  his 
experience  and  its  probable  extent — **  has 
— Cato — escaped  ?  " 

'*If  yo'  mean  dat  sassy,  bull-nigger 
oberseer  ob  yo'se,  Cun'nle,  he^s  safe,  yo' 
bet !  "  returned  Sophy,  sharply.  **  Safe 
in  his  own  quo'tahs  night  afo'  las',  after 
braggin' about  de  blood-haowns  he  killed  ; 
and  safe  ober  de  County  line  yes'day 
moan'in,  after  kicking  up  all  dis  rumpus. 
If  dar  is  a  sassy,  high  falutin  nigger  I 
jiss  'spises — it's  dat  black  nigger  Cato  o' 
yo'se  !  Now, " — relenting —  *  *  yo'  jiss  wink 
yo'  eye,  honey,  and  don't  excite  yo'self 
about  sach  black  trash  ;  drap  off  to  sleep 
comforble.  Fo'  yo'  do'an  get  annuder 
word  out  o'  Sophy,  shuah  !  " 

As  if  in  obedience,  Courtland  closed 
his  eyes.  But  even  in  his  weak  state  he 
was  conscious  of  the  blood  coming  into 
his  cheek  at  Sophy's  relentless  criticism  of 
the  man  for  whom  he  had  just  perilled  his 
life  and  position.  Much  of  it  he  felt  was 
true  ;  but  how  far  had  he  been  a  dupe  in 
his  quixotic  defence  of  a  quarrelsome 
blusterer  and  cowardly  bully  ?  Yet  there 
was  the  unmistakable  shot  and  cold- 
blooded attempt  at  Cato's  assassination  ! 
And  there  were  the  bloodhounds  sent  to 
track  the  unfortunate  man  !  That  was 
no  dream — but  a  brutal  inexcusable 
fact! 

The  medical  practitioner  of  Redlands 
he  remembered  was  conservative,  old- 
fashioned  and  diplomatic.  But  his  sym- 
pathies had  been  broadened  by  some 
army  experiences,  and  Courtland  trusted 
to    some  soldierly   and  frank  exposition 
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of  the  matter  from  him.  Nevertheless 
Doctor  Maynard  was  first  healer,  and,  like 
Sophy,  professionally  cautious.  The 
Colonel  had  better  not  talk  about  it  now. 
It  was  already  two  days  old  ;  the  Colonel 
had  been  nearly  forty-eight  hours  in  bed. 
It  was  a  regrettable  affair,  but  the  natural 
climax   of   long  continued-  political   and 


racial  irritation — and  not  without  —great 
provocation  !  Assassination  was  a  strong 
word ;  could  Colonel  Courtland  swear 
that  Cato  was  actually  aimed  at,  or  was  it 
not  merely  a  demonstration  to  frighten  a 
bullying  negro?  It  might  have  been 
necessary  to  teach  him  a  lesson,— which 
the  Colonel  by  this  time  ought  to  know 
could  only  be  taught  to  these  inferior 
races  by  /ear.  The  bloodhounds  1  Ah, 
yes  !— well,  the  bloodhounds  were,  in  fact, 
only  a  part  of  that  wholesome  discipline. 
Surely  Colonel  Courtland  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that,  even  in  the  old 
slave-holding  days,  planters  sent  dogs 
after   runaways  to    mangle    and   destroy 


tAeir  awn  property  f  They  might  as  well, 
at  once,  let  them  escape!  No,  sir!  The 
were  used  only  to  frighten  and  drive  the 
niggers  out  of  swamps,  brakes  and  hiding 
places — as  no  nigger  had  ever  dared  to 
face  'em.  Cato  might  lie  as  much  as  he 
liked,  but  everybody  knew  icAoitwas  that 
killed  Major  Reed's  hounds.  Nobody 
blamed  the  Colonel  for  it — 
not  even  Major  Reed,^but  if 
the  Colonel  had  lived  a  little 
longer  in  the  south,  he'd  have 
known  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
do  thatm  self  preservation  as 
the  hounds  would  never  have 
gone  for  a  white  man.  But 
that  was  not  a  matter  for  the 
Colonel  to  bother  about  fffU'. 
He  was  doing  well ;  he  had 
slept  nearly  thirty  hours ; 
there  was  no  fever,  he  must 
contmue  to  doze  off  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  powerful 
stimulant,  and  he,  the  doctor, 
would  return  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  very 
mability  to  grasp  in  that  ex- 
hausted state  the  full  com- 
prehension of  the  doctor's 
meaning  perhaps  because  the 
physical  benumbing  of  his 
brain  was  stronger  than  any 
mental  excitement,  but  he 
slept  again  until  the  doctor 
reappeared.  "  You're  doing 
well  enough  now.  Colonel," 
said  the  physician,  after  a 
brief  examination  of  his 
patient,  "and  1  think  we  can 
afford  to  wake  you  up  a  bit ; 
and  even  let  you  move  your 
HtAK  mi  arm.  You're  luckier  than 
poor  Jo  Higbee  who  won't  be 
able  to  set  his  leg  to  the 
floor  for  three  weeks  to  come.  I  haven't 
got  all  the  buck  shot  out  of  it  yet  that 
Jack  Dumont  put  there  the  other  night." 
Courtland  started  slightly.  Jack 
Dumont  !  That  was  the  name  of  Sally 
Dows'  cousin  of  whom  Champney  had 
spoken  1  He  had  resolutely  put  aside 
from  his  returning  memory  the  hazy 
recollection  of  the  young  girl's  voice — 
the  last  thing  he  had  heard  that  night — 
and  the  mystery  that  seemed  to  surround 
it.  But  there  was  no  delusion  in  this 
cousin — his  rival,  and  that  of  the  equally 
deceived  Champney.  He  controlled  himself 
and  repeated  coldly  : 
"Jack  Dumont !" 
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SALLY 
you  know  no- 


"Yes.  But  of  cour 
thing  of  all  that,  while 
the  swamp  there.  Vet,  by  Jingo  !  it  was 
Dumont's  shooting  Higbee  that  helped 
you  to  get  off  your  nigger,  z.  darned  sight 
more  ^a.nyour  killing  the  dogs." 

"I  don't  understand,"  returned  Court- 
land,  coldly. 

"  Well,    you    see,    Dumont    who    had 
taken  up  no'th'n  principles  I  reckon  more 


to  goad  the  Higbees  and  please  Sally 
Dows,  than  from  any  conviction,  came 
over  here  that  night.  Whether  he  sus- 
pected anything  was  up,  or  wanted  to  dare 
Higbee  for  bedevilment,  or  was  only 
dancing  attendance  on  Miss  Sally,  no  one 
knows.  But  he  rode  slap  into  Higbee's 
party,  called  out '  If  you're  out  hunting,  Jo, 
here's  a  chance  for  your  score  ! '  meaning 
their  old  vindetta  feud,  and  brings  his 
shot-gun  up  to  his  shoulder,  Higbee 
wasn't  quick  enough,  Dumont  lets  fly, 
drops  Higbee,  and  then  gallops  off  chased 
by  the  Reeds  to  avenge  Higbee,  and 
followed  by  the  whole  crowd  to  see  the 
fun,  which  was  a  little  better  than  nigger 
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driving.  And  that  let  you  and  Cato  out. 
Colonel." 

"And  Dumont?  " 

"Got  clean  away  to  Foxboro'  Station, 
leaving  another  score  on  his  side  for  the 
Reeds  and  Higbees  to  wipe  out,  as  best 
they  can.  You  no'th'n  men  don't  believe 
in  these  sort  of  things.  Colonel,  but  taken 
as  a  straight  dash  and  bit  o'  raiding — 
that  stroke  of  Sally  Dows'  cousin  was 
mighty  fine ! " 

Courtland  controlled  himself  with  diffi- 
culty. The  doctor  had  spoken  truly. 
The  hero  of  this  miserable  affair  was  her 
cousin — his  rival!  And  to  him — perhaps 
influenced  by  some  pitying  appeal  of  Miss 
Sally  for  the  man  she  had  deceived — 
Courtland  owed  his  life  !  He  instinctively 
drew  a  quick,  sharp  breath. 

"  Not  at  all.     When  can  I  get  up?" 

"  Perhaps  to-morrow." 

"And  this  arm?" 

"  Better  not  use  it  for  a  week  or  two." 
He  stopped  and  glancing  paternally  at 
the  younger  man,  added  gravely  but 
kindly  :  "  If  you'll  take  my  unprofessional 
advice,  Colonel  Courtland,  you'll  let  this 
matter  simmer  down.  It  won't  hurt  you 
and  your  affairs  here  that  folks  have 
had  a  taste  of  your  quality,  and  the 
nigger  a  lesson  that  his  fellows  won't 
forget." 

"  I  thank  you,"  returned  Courtland 
coldly,  "  but  I  think  1  already  understand 
my  duty  to  the  company  I  represent,  and 
the  government  I  have  served." 

"  Possibly,  Colonel,"  said  the  doctor 
quietly,  "but  you'll  let  an  older  man  re- 
mind you  and  the  government  that  you 
can't  change  the  habits  or  relations  of  two 
distinct  races  inafew  years.  Yourfriend, 
Miss  Sally  Dows — although  not  quite  in 
my  way  of  thinking — has  never  attempted 
thai." 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  Miss  Dows 
possesses  diplomatic  accomplishments 
and  graces  that  I  cannot  lay  claim  to," 
returned  Courtland,  bitterly. 

The  doctor  lifted  his  eyebrows  slightly, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

When  he  had  gone,  Courtland  called  for 
writing  materials.  He  had  already  made 
up  his  mind,  and  one  course  alone  seemed 
proper  to  him.  He  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  company,  detailing  the  circum- 
stances that  had  just  occurred,  admitting 
the  alleged  provocation  given  by  his  over- 
seer, but  pointing  out  the  terrorism  of  a 
mob-law,  which  rendered  his  own  discip- 
line impossible.   He  asked  that  the  matter 
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be  reported  to  Washington,  and  some 
measures  secured  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedmen.  In  the  meantime  he  begged  to 
tender  his  own  resignation,  but  he  would 
stay  until  his  successor  was  appointed,  or 
the  safety  of  his  employes  secured.  Until 
then,  he  should  act  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  according  to  his  judgment. 
He  made  no  personal  charges,  mentioned 
no  names,  asked  for  no  exemplary  pro- 
secution or  trial  of  the  offenders,  but  only 
demanded  a  safeguard  against  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.  His  next  letter,  although 
less  formal  and  official,  was  more  difficult. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  nearest  Federal  barracks,  who  was  an 
old  friend,  and  former  companion-in-arms. 
He  alluded  to  some  conversation  they  had 
previously  exchanged  in  regard  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
at  Redlands  during  the  elections,  which 
Courtland  at  the  time,  however,  had 
diplomatically  opposed.  He  suggested  it 
now  as  a  matter  of  public  expediency  and 
prevention.  When  he  had  sealed  the 
letters,  not  caring  to  expose  them  to  the 
espionage  of  the  local  postmaster  or  his 
ordinary  servants,  he  entrusted  them  to 
one  of  Miss  Sally's  own  henchmen,  to  be 
posted  at  the  next  office,  at  Bitter  Creek 
Station,  ten  miles  distant. 

Unfortunately,  this  duty  accomplished, 
the  reaction  consequent  on  his  still  weak 
physical  condition,  threw  him  back  upon 
himself,  and  his  memory.  He  had 
resolutely  refused  to  think  of  Miss  Sally  ; 
he  had  been  able  to  withstand  the  sugges- 
tions of  her,  in  this  presence  of  her  hand- 
maid— supposed  to  be  potent  in  nursing 
and  herb-lore — whom  she  had  detached 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  had  returned 
politely  formal  acknowledgments  to  her 
inquiries.  He  had  determined  to  continue 
this  personal  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible 
until  he  was  relieved,  on  the  ground  of 
that  business  expediency,  which  these 
events  had^  made  necessary.  She  would 
see  that  he  was  only  accepting  the 
arguments  with  which  she  had  met  his 
previous  advances.  Briefly,  he  had 
recourse  to  that  hopeless  logic  by  which  a 
man  proves  to  himself  that  he  has  no 
reason  for  loving  a  certain  woman,  and  is 
as  incontestably  convinced  by  the  same 
process  that  he  has.  And  in  the  midst  of 
it  he  weakly  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that 
he  and  Miss  Sally  were  walking  in  the 
cemetery  ;  that  a  hideous  snake  concealed 
among  some,  lilies,  over  which  the  young 
girl  was  bending,  had  uplifted  its 
triangular  head  to  strike.     That  he  seized 


it  by  the  neck,  struggled  with  it  until  he 
was  nearly  exhausted,  when  it  suddenly 
collapsed  and  shrunk,  leaving  in  his  palm 
the  limp,  crushed  and  delicately  perfumed 
little  thread  glove,  which  he  remembered 
to  have  once  slipped  from  her  hand. 

When  he  awoke,  that  perfume  seemed 
to  be  still  in  the  air,  distinct  from  the  fresh 
but  homelier  scents  of  the  garden  which 
stole  through  the  window.  A  sense  of 
delicious  coolness  came  with  the  afternoon 
breeze,  that  faintly  trilled  the  slanting 
slats  of  the  blind,  with  a  slumberous 
humming  as  of  bees.  The  golden,  glory 
of  a  sinking  southern  sun  was  pencilling 
the  cheap  paper  on  the  wall  with  leafy 
tracery  and  glowing  arabesques.  But 
more  than  that,  the  calm  of  some  potent 
influence — or  some  unseen  presence — was 
upon  him,  which  he  feared  a  movement 
might  dispel.  The  chair  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed  was  empty.  Sophy  had  gone  out. 
He  did  not  turn  his  head  to  look  further  ; 
his  languid  eyes  falling  aimlessly  upon  the 
carpet  at  his  bedside  suddenly  dilated. 
For  they  fell  also  on  the  **  smallest  foot 
in  the  state." 

He  started  to  his  elbow,  but  a  soft  hand 
was  laid  gently  yet  firmly  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a  faint  rustle  of  muslin 
skirts.  Miss  Sally  rose  from  an  unseen 
chair  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  stood 
beside  him. 

**  Don't  stir,  Cun*nle,  I  didn't  sit  where 
I  could  look  in  yo're  face  for  fear  of- 
waking  yo*.  But  Til  change  seats  now." 
She  moved  to  the  chair  that  Sophy  had 
vacated,  drew  it  slightly  nearer  the  bed, 
and  sat  down. 

**  It  was  very  kind  of  you — to  come," 
said  Courtland,  hesitatingly,  as  with  a 
strong  effort  he  drew  his  eyes  away  from 
the  fascinating  vision,  and  regained  a 
certain,  cold  composure,  *'  but  I  am  afraid 
my  illness  has  been  greatly  magnified.  I 
really  am  quite  well  enough  to  be  up  and 
about  my  business,  if  the  doctor  would 
permit  it.  But  I  shall  certainly  manage 
to  attend  to  my  duty  to-morrow,  and  I 
hope  to  be  at  your  service." 

**  Meaning  that  yo'  don't  care  to  see 
me  noWy  Cun'nle,"  she  said  lightly,  with 
a  faint  twinkle  in  her  wise,  sweet  eyes. 
**  I  thought  of  that,  but  as  my  business 
wouldn't  wait,  I  brought  it  to  you." 
She  took  from  the  folds  of  her  gown  a 
letter.  To  his  utter  amazement  it  was 
the  one  he  had  given  his  overseer  to  post 
to  the  Commandant  that  morning.  To 
his  greater  indignation  the  seal  was 
broken. 
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**  Who  has  dared  !  "  he  demanded,  half 
rising. 

Her  little  hand  was  thrust  out  half 
deprecatingly.  **No  one  yo*  can  fight, 
Cun'nle  ;  only  me,  I  don't  generally  open 
other  folks*  letters,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  for  myself ;  I  did  for  yo\" 

"  Forme?" 

**For  yo'.  I  reckoned  what  yo'  might 
do,  and  I  told  Sam  to  bring  me  the  letters 
first.  I  didn't  mind  what  you  wrote  to 
the  company — for  they'll  take  care  of  yo', 
and  their  own  eggs  are  all  in  the  same 
basket.  I  didn't  open  that  one,  but  I  did 
this  when  I  saw  the  address.  It  was  as 
I  expected,  and  you'd  given  yo'self  away  ! 
For  if  yo'  had  those  soldiers  down  here, 
yo'll  have  a  row,  sure  !  Don't  move, 
Cun'nle,  you  may  not  care  for  that,  it's  in 
your  line.  But  folks  will  say  that  the 
soldiers  weren't  sent  to  prevent  rioting^ 
but  that  Cun'nle  Courtland  was  using  his 
old  comrades  to  keep  order  on  his  property 
at  gov'ment  expense.  Hoi'  on!  Hoi' 
on  !  Cun'nle,"  said  the  little  figure,  rising 
and  waving  its  pretty  arms  w-ith  a 
mischievous  simulation  of  terrified  depre- 
cation. "Don't  shoot!  Of  course  yo' 
didn't  mean  that^  but  that's  about  the  way 
that  so'the'n  men  will  put  it  to  yo'r 
gove'nment.  For,"  she  continued,  more 
gently,  yet  with  the  shrewdest  twinkle  in 
her  grey  eyes,  **  if  yo'  really  thought  the 
niggers  might  need  Federal  protection, 
yo'ld  have  let  me  write  to  the  Commandant 
to  send  an  escort — not  to  yo\  but  to 
O?/^— that  he  might  be  able  to  come  back 
in  safety.  Yo'ld  have  had  yo're  soldiers  ; 
I'd  have  had  back  my  nigger,  which," 
(demurely)  **yo'  don't  seem  to  worry 
yo'self  much  about,  Cun'nle ;  and  there 
isn't  a  so'th'n  man  would  have  objected. 
But,"  still  more  demurely,  and  affectedly 
smoothing  out  her  crisp  skirt  with  her 
little  hands,  *'yo'  havn't  been  troubling 
me  much  with  yo'r  counsel  lately." 

A  swift  and  utterly  new  comprehension 
swept  over  Courtland.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  knowledge  of  her  he  suddenly 
grasped  what  was  perhaps  the  true  con- 
ception of  her  character.  Looking  at  her 
clearly  now  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
those  pliant  graces,  so  unaffected  and  yet 
always  controlled  by  the  reasoning  of  an 
unbiassed  intellect ;  her  frank  speech,  and 
plausible  intonations  !  Before  him  stood 
the  true-born  daughter  of  a  long  race  of 
politicians !  All  that  he  had  heard  of 
their  dexterity,  tact  and  expediency  rose 
here  incarnate,  with  the  added  grace  of 
womanhood.     A  quick  sense  of  relief — 


perhaps  a  dawning  of  hope — rushed  upon 
him. 

**  But  how  will  this  ensure  Cato's  safety 
hereafter,  or  give  protection  to  the 
others  ?  "  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

**The  future  won't  concern  j^^' much, 
Cun'nle,  if  as  yo'  say  here  your  resigna- 
tion is  sent  in,  and  your  successor 
appointed,"  she  replied,  with  more  gravity 
than  she  had  previously  shown. 

**  But  you  do  not  think  I  will  \e.^\^you 
in  this  uncertainty,"  he  said,  passionately. 
He  stopped  suddenly,  his  brow  darkened. 
**  I  forgot,"  he  added,  coldly,  **  you  will 
be  well  protected.  Your — cousin — will 
give  you  the  counsel  of  race — and — closer 
ties." 

To  his  infinite  astonishment,  Miss  Sally 
leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and  buried 
her  laughing  face  in  both  of  her  hands. 
When  her  dimples  had  become  again 
visible,  she  said  with  an  effort,  '*  Don't 
yo'  think,  Cun'nle,  that  as  a  peace-maker 
my  cousin  was  even  a  bigger  failure  than 
yo'self.^" 

**  I  don't  understand,"  stammered 
Courtland. 

**  Don't  yo'  think,"  she  continued, 
wiping  her  eyes  demurely,  **that  if  a 
young  woman  about  my  size,  who  had 
got  perfectly  tired  and  sick  of  all  this  fuss 
made  about  y&  because  yo'  were  a  no'th'n 
man,  managing  niggers, — if  that  young 
woman  wanted  to  show  her  people  what 
sort  of  a  radical  and  abolitionist  a  soUh'n 
man  of  their  own  sort  might  become, 
she'd  have  sent  for  Jack  Dumont  as  a 
sample  ?  Eh  ?  Only,  I  declare  to  good- 
ness, /  never  reckoned  that  he  and 
Higbee  would  revive  that  tomfooling  of 
the  vendetta^  and  take  to  shootin'  each 
other  at  once." 

**  And  your  sending  for  your  cousin  was 
pnly  a  feint  to  protect  me  ?  "  said  Court- 
land,  faintly. 

**  Perhaps  he  didn't  have  to  be  sent  for^ 
Cun'nle,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
coquetry.  **  Suppose  we  say,  I  let  him 
come.  He'd  be  hanging  round,  for  he  has 
property  here,  and  wanted  to  get  me 
to  take  it  up  with  mine  in  the  company. 
I  knew  what  his  new  views  and  ideas 
were,  and  I  thought  I'd  better  consult 
Champney — who,  being  a  foreigner,  and 
an  older  resident  than  yo'  was  quit^ 
neutral.  He  didn't  happen  to  tell  yo^  any- 
thing about  it — did  he,  Cun'nle  ?  "  she 
added  with  a  grave  mouth,  but  an  inde- 
scribable twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

Courtland's  face  darkened.  **  He  did — 
and  he  further  told  me.  Miss  Dows,  that 
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he  himself  was  your  suitor,  and  that  you 
had  refused  him  because  of  the  objections 
of  your  people." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  swiftly  and 
dropped  them. 

"  And  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
accepted  him  ?  "  she  said,  slowly. 

"  No  !  but— you  know^you  told  me—" 
he  began  hurriedly.  But  she  had  already 
risen,  and  was  shaking  out  the  folds  of 
her  dress. 


vanishing  glimpse  of  her  bright  face — he 
saw  what  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had 
ever  .seen  upon  the  face  of  Sally  Dows— 
a  burning  blush  ! 

"Miss  Sally  !  "  He  almost  leaped  from 
the  bed,  but  she  was  gone.  There  was 
another  rustle  at  the  door— the  entrance 
of  Sophy. 

"Call  her  back,  Sophy,  quick!"  he 
said. 

The  negress  shook  her  turbaned  head. 


"We're  not  talking  business,  Cun'nie — 
and  business  was  my  only  excuse  for 
coming  here,  and  taking  Sophy's  place. 
I'll  send  her  in  to  yo'  now." 

"  But,  Miss  Dows  !— Miss  Sally  !  " 

She  stopped — hesitated — a  singular 
weakness  for  so  self-contained  a  nature — 
and  then  slowly  produced  from  her  pocket 
a  second  letter^the  one  that  Courtland 
had  directed  to  the  company.  "  1  didn't 
read  this  letter,  as  I  just  told  yo',  Cun'nie, 
for  I  reckon  I  know  what's  in  it,  but  I 
thought  I'd  bring  it  with  me  too,  in  case 
yo'  changed  yo' r  mind  /  " 

He  raised  himself  on  his  pillow  as  she 
turned  quickly  away  ;  but  in  that  single 


"Not  much,  honey!     When  Miss  Sally 
say  she  goes — she  done  gone,  shuah  !  " 

"  But,  Sophy  !  "  Perhaps  something  in 
the  significant  face  of  the  girl  tempted 
him  ;  perhaps  it  was  only  an  impulse  of 
his  forgotten  youth.  "  Sophy  !  "  appeaU 
ingly^"tell  me  !--is  Miss  Sally  engaged 

"  Wat  dat !  "  said  Sophy,  in  indignant 
scorn.  "  Miss  Sally  engaged  to  dat 
Dumont !  Whet  fo'  ?  Your  crazy  ! 
No!" 

"  Nor  Champney  ?  TeU  me,  Sophy, 
has  she  a  lover  /  " 

For  a  moment  the  whites  of  Sophy's 
eyes  were  uplifted  in   speechless  scorn, 
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"Yo'  ask  dat !  Yo'  lyin'  dar  wid  dat 
snake-bit  arm  !  Yo'  lyin'  dar  and  Miss 
Sally,— who  has  only  to  whistle  to  call  de 
fust  quality  in  de  state  raoun  her — coming' 
and  going  here  wid  you,  and  trotting  on 
yo'r  arrants —  and  yo'  ask  dat.  Yes  !  she 
has  a  lover,  and  what's  mo',  she  can'l  help 
it;  and  yo're  her  lover  ;  and  what's  mo', 
yo'  can't  help  it  either  !  And  yo'  can't 
back  out  of  it  now  bofe  of  yo' — nebber  ! 
Fo'  yo're  hers,  and  she's  yo'res — fo' 
ebber.     For  she  sucked  yo'  blood." 

"  What !"  gasped  Courtland,  aghast 
at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sudden  in- 
sanity of  the  negress. 

"Yes!  Whar's  yo'  eyes!  whars  yo' 
years !  who's  yo'  dat  yo"  didn't  see  nor 
heah  nuffin!  When  dey  dragged  yo' 
oi)ter  de  swamp  dat  night, — wid  de  snake- 
bite fresh  on  yo'  arm  —didn't  she,  dat  poh 
chile  ! — dat  same  Miss  Sally — frow  herself 
down  on  yo',  and  put  dat  baby  mouf  of 
hers  to  de  wound  and  suck  out  de  plzen 
and  sabe  de  life  ob  yo'  at  de  risk  ob  her 
own?  Say?  And  if  dey's  any  troof  in 
Hoodoo,  don't  dat  make  yo'  one  blood 
and  one  soul  !  Go  way — white  man  ! 
I'm  sick  of  yo'.  Stop  dar !  Lie  down 
dar!  Hoi'  on,  Cun'nie,  forma^sy's  sake. 
Well,  dar- I'll  call  her  back  !" 

And  she  did ! 


"Look  here — don't  you  know? — it  rather 
took  me  by  surprise,"  said  Champney,  a 
few  days  later,  with  a  hearty  grip  of  the 
Colonel's  uninjured  hand — "but  1  don't 
bear  malice,  old  fellow,  and,  by  Jove,  it 
was  such  a  sensible,  all-round,    business- 


like choice  for  the  girl  to  make — that  no         ^ 
wonder   we  never   thought  of  it   before. 
Hang  it  alt,  you  see  a  fellow  was  always  \ 

so  certain  it  would  be  something  out  of 
the  way  and  detrimental,  don't  you  know, 
that  would  take  the  fancy  of  a  girl  like 
that — somebody  like  that  ousin  of  hers, 
or  Higbee,  or  even  nie,  by  Jove  !  that  we 
never    thought    of    looking   beyond    our  : 

noses— ever  thought  of  the  business  !  And 
ydu,  all  the  time  so  coid  and  silent  and 
matter-of-fact  about  it !  But  I  congrat- 
ulate you  !  You've  got  the  business 
down  on  a  safe  basis  now,  and  what's 
more,  you've  got  the  one  woman  who  can  ■ 


They  say  ho  was  a  true  prophet.  At 
least  the  Syndicate  affairs  prospered, 
and  in  course  of  time  even  the  Reeds 
and  the  Higbces  participated  in  the 
benefits.  There  were  no  more  racial 
disturbances ;  only  the  districts  polled 
a  peaceful  and  smallir  Democratic  major- 
ity at  the  next  election.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  alleged  that  Colonel 
Courtland  had  simply  become  Mrs.  Court- 
land's  superintendent;  that  she  had  ab- 
sorbed him  as  she  had  every  one  who  had 
come  under  her  influence,  and  that  she 
would  not  rest  until  she  had  made  him  a 
Senator  (to  represent  Mrs,  Courtland)  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  when  I 
last  dined  with  them  in  Washington,  ten 
years  ago,  I  found  them  both  very  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  I  remember  that 
Mrs.  Courtland's  remarks  upon  Federal 
and  State  interests,  the  proper  education 
of  young  girls,  and  the  management  of  the 
family,  were  eminently  wise  and  practical. 
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MR.   JOHN    MORLEY. 

By  henry  W.  LUCY. 


MR.  John  Morley  is  still  young,  as 
statesmen's  years  are  counted, 
but  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  disprove 
one  or  two  widely  accepted  Parliamentary 
aphorisms.  One  is  that  the  gateway  of 
success  is  closed  against  a  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  unless  he  takes 
his  seat  whilst  yet  young.  Another 
points  to  high  reputation  acquired 
out  of  doors  as  a  bar  to  Parliamentary 
renown.  Whilst  a  third  fixes  upon 
literary  men  as  the  least  likely  to  achieve 
high  Parliamentary  position.  All  these 
things  are  true,  and  Mr.  Morley  *s 
variation  of  the  rule  affords  evidence  of 
his  indomitable  courage  and  dogged 
perseverance. 

Mr.  Morley  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year 
when  he  first  walked  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  take  the  oath. 
That  is  a  splendid  age,  the  very  prime 
of  life  for  an  intellectual  man.  But  it  is  a 
little  late  to  begin  the  work  of  assimilation 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be 
found,  without  exception  prominent 
enough  to  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  men 
who  have  made  the  highest  mark  in  the 
Parliamentary  record  have  entered  the 
House  in  their  young  manhood.  Pitt, 
Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  are 
names  that  suggest  themselves  in  illus- 
tration of  this  law — four  men  whose 
characters  are  wholly  dissimilar,  who 
reached  the  highest  position  by  lines  of 
personal  conduct  and  public  policy  widely 
divers^,  but  who  possessed  in  common 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  entering 
the  House  at  a  stage  of  comparative 
youth. 

^       

For  some  sessions  it  seemed  as  if  this 


disadvantage  would  prove  insurmount- 
able to  Mr.  Morley.  Upon  a  man  of  his 
temperament  and  nature  it  pressed  with 
exceptional  weight.  Superadded  was 
his  literary  training  and  the  high  repu- 
tation he  had  won  outside  the  precincts 
of  Westminster.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  world  was  destined  to  witness 
the  re-enactment  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Parliamentary  failure  of  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

The  House  was  crowded  on  every 
bench  to  hear  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
biographer  of  Burke  and  Cobden,  the 
philosopher  who  had  written  **On  Com- 
promise,** the  man  who  had  thrown  fresh 
light  on  the  working  of  the  minds  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  friendly  audience,  generously  eager  to 
welcome  a  new  acquisition  to  its  intellec- 
tual forces.  That  the  speech  was  full  of 
weighty  matter,  carefully  prepared,  goes 
without  saying.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
secret  of  the  failure.  It  was  an  essay  on 
the  question  of  the  hour,  and  would  have 
been  well  enough  if  the  course  usually 
found  convenient  in  communicating^ 
essays  to  an  audience  had  been  permis- 
sible, and  the  new  member  had  been 
allowed  to  read  straight  through  his 
MS.  That  was  out  of  order,  and  Mr. 
Morley,  with  parched  tongue  and 
blanched  face,  painfully  stumbled  through 
an  imperfect  recital. 

He  ranks  to  day  as  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  position  was  acquired  by  slow  and 
laborious  process.  He  always  had  it  in 
him,  but  for  several  sessions  could  not  get 
it  out.     To  some  men   the  delivery  of  a 
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speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  else- 
where is  an  incident  in  an  idle  hour,  a  mere 
recreation — though  that  view  of  it  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  audience.  To  Mr. 
Morley  it  is  a  serious  business,  carrying 
with  it  an  amount  of  responsibility  not  to 
be  lightly  or  unnecessarily  undertaken. 
He  is  conscientiously  concerned  not  only 
for  the  matter  of  the  speech  but  for  the 
selection  and  proper  sequence  of  every 
word  that  composes  it.  To  his  almost 
ascetic  literary  taste,  the  looser  style  of 
expression  which  passes  with  a  public 
audience  is  shocking. 

That  was  a  mistaken  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, appreciation  of  which  came  to  Mr. 
Morley  by  accident.  After  he  had  been 
some  sessions  in  the  House,  occasionally 
taking  part  in  debate,  listened  to  but,  as 
a  speaker,  not  loved,  he  happened  to  find 
himself  on  a  platform  at  Leeds  faced  by  a 
crowded  audience.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  Liberals  were  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  knockdown  blow  of  the  General 
Election  of  1886.  A  bye-election  had 
been  won  here  and  there,  and  there  was 
already  talk  of  the  flowing  tide.  The 
Conference  Hall  at  Leeds  was  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  its  electricity  touched 
Mr.  Morley.  He  had  come  prepared  with 
the  customary  carefully  thought-out 
lecture,  with  heads  and  catch-notes 
written  out.  Something  said  early  in  the 
speech  drew  from  the  highly-strung 
audience  a  rousing  cheer.  Mr.  Morley, 
following  up  the  line  thus  opened, 
spoke  on  without  reference  to  his  no'tes, 
delighting  the  audience  and  probably 
astonishing  himself  with  the  ease  and 
success  of  the  daring  experiment.  It 
was  as  if  a  man  floating  on  the  water,  by 
accident  deprived  of  his  life-belt,  dis- 
covered that  he  could  swim  very  well 
without  it. 

This  memorable  speech,  epoch-making 
in  the  Liberal  campaign,  was  not  only  a 
success  in  the  Conference  Hall  but  cre- 
ated a  profound  sensation  through  the 
wider  circle  it  touched  by  the  connecting 
link  of  the  newspaper  report.  It  was  the 
turning  point  in  Mr.  Morley's  career  as  a 
public  speaker.  He  has  not  since  fallen 
back,  but  rather,  has  steadily  advanced. 
Even  yet  he  speaks  with  more  effect  on  a 
public  platform  than  from  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  is  doubtless 
because  he  is  more  at  ease  in  one  situation 
than  in  the  other.  The  greatest  living 
English  actress  makes  no  secret  of  the 
i^^^ct  that  though  she  has  lived  and  worked 
he  stage  from  childhood,  she  is  still 


subject  to  accessions  of  stage  fright.  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  yet  got  over  his  tendency 
to  House-of-Commons-fright.  Probably 
he  never  will,  a  mental  condition  that 
carries  no  reproach,  since  up  to  the  last  it 
beset  Mr.  Bright.  Other  eminent  men 
know  it  not.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
House  of  Commons  would  find  it  possible 
to  associate  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  for  ex- 
ample, with  this  occult  influence. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Morley,  casting  about  for  a  career  after 
he  left  Oxford,  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  the  Bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn  the  very  year 
he  left  Lincoln  College.  Mr.  Balfour, 
mellowing  at  his  post  as  Chief  Secretary, 
was  wont  to  amuse  the  House  by  the 
punctiliousness  with  which  he  gave  every 
Irish  member  his  due.  He  was  the  first 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  had  been  **  called  "  by  alluding 
to  him  as  ^'  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man." In  the  session  during  which 
Mr.  Sexton  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
he  adroitly  saved  an  appreciable  portion 
of  public  time  by  the  mollifying  influence 
of  his  frequent  reference  to  him  as  "the 
right  hon.  gentleman."  Even  Mr.  Balfour, 
doubtless  ignorant  of  this  episode  in  a 
once  quiet  life,  never  addressed  Mr. 
Morley  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Morley's  first  regular  work  on  the 
Press  was  his  contributions  to  the  Literary 
Gazette^  a  journal  he  in  due  course  came 
to  edit.  About  the  same  time  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review.  He 
came  into  fuller  fame  as  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  a  newly  established 
periodical  he  at  once  placed  in  the  front 
rank.  When  he  became  editor  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
finally  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
journalists.  Nevertheless,  while  he  slaved 
at  the  editdr^  desk,  at  once  the  most 
arduous  and  the  most  thankless  'position 
attainable  by  human  ambition,  he  wrote 
works  chiefly  biographical,  studies  that 
quickly  took  their  place  as  classics  of 
English  literature. 

Born  and  trained  a  literary  man,  Mr. 
Morley  ever  had  a  turn  towards  poli- 
tics. His  connection  with  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  brought  him  into  the  vortex,  and 
he  gradually  drifted  into  the  resolution  to 
quit  the  ambush  of  the  editor's  room  and 
serve  in  the  ranks  on  the  open  field  of 
battle.  When  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  Commons  as  member  for  Newcastle, 
Mr.    Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
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sat  together  below  the  gangway.  With 
them  Mr.  Morley  foregathered,  the  three 
forming  an  advanced  guard  of  Radical 
force  whose  power  gradually  grew.  His 
two  friends  were  naturally  absorbed  in 
the  Liberal  Ministry  when  it  was  formed 
in  1880.  Mr.  Morley's  time  had  not  then 
come.  When  it  did  arrive,  it  incidentally 
created  a  personal  estrangement  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  rift  within  the  lute  that, 
quickly  widening,  made  the  music  of 
their  friendship  mute.  It  is  possible  that 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1886  instead 
of  passing  him  over  to  give  precedence  to 
Mr.  Morley,  some  important  chapters  in 
the  political  history  of  the  last  six  years 
would  have  been  otherwise  cast. 

In  addition  to  rare  intellectual  gifts, 
chastened  and  strengthened  by  high 
culture,  Mr.  Mor4ey  has  the  endowment, 
priceless  to  an  English  statesman,  of  a 
reputation  for  absolute  disinterestedness. 
People  may  differ  from  him  on  matters  of 
opinion  ;  political  friends  or  foes  are  all 
one  in  their  belief  in  his  absolute  honesty 
of  purpose.  Not  even  for  the  advantage 
of  his  party — and  for  party  purposes  even 
good  men  will  dare  to  do  shady  things — 
will  Mr.  Morley  stray  by  the  breadth  of  a 
peppercorn  from  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
right  course.  This  implacable  virtue 
shone  brightly  through  the  shifting  scenes 
of  the  General  Election.  Mr.  Morley 
has  from  the  first  taken  a  clearly  defined 
position  on  the  question  of  the  length  of 
the  labour  day.  Having  studied  the  sub- 
ject from  every  point  of  view,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  compulsory  limit- 
ation of  the  hours  of  labour  by  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  would  be  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  working  man.  Having 
reached  that  conclusion,  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  rest  upon  it,  undisturbed  by  winds 
that  may  blow  from  without.  What  proved 
to  be  a  strong  contingent  of  his  con- 
stituents at  Newcastle  declared  in  favour 
of  the  eight  hours  day,  and  insisted  upon 
their  Parliamentary  representative  turn- 
ing  round   to   join   them.       Mr.    Morley 


declined  to.  obey  the  mandate,  even  if  it 
cost  him  his  seat,  and  it  very  nearly  did. 

Faced  by  the  necessity  of  another 
contest  on  acceptance  of  office  in  the 
new  Ministry,  he  was  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  lion  again  lurking  in  the 
path,  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  nearness  of  its  late 
approach  to  gobbling  up  its  scornful 
adversary.  There  was  much  at  stake, 
and  the  temptation  to  temporise  would, 
with  some  men,  have  been  irresistible. 
Putting  aside  consideration  of  his  own 
ostracism,  Mr.  Morley  might  have  found 
on  high  patriotic  grounds  reason  for 
tampering  with  his  personal  conviction. 
If  he  were  defeated  at  Newcastle,  the  blow 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  newly-formed  Ministry 
would  be  so  staggering  that  it  might  not 
recover,  might  go  down  carrying  with  it 
unaccomplished  purposes  which  Mr. 
Morley  believed  to  be  conceived  in  the 
truest  interests  of  the  country. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  done  upon  occasion 
by  statesmen  above  reproach.  It  did 
not  seem  even  to  occur  to  Mr.  Morley's 
mind.  He  nailed  his  colours  with  firmer 
hand  to  the  mast,  went  down  to  Newcastle 
and  fought  out  the  fight  with  a  strenuous 
vivacity  that  revealed  new  depths  in  his 
character.  That  he  should  have  won  his 
seat  by  a  vastly  increased  majority  was  a 
matter  naturally  unpleasing  in  one 
political  camp.  But  all  Englishmen 
rejoiced  in  the  issue  of  a  desperate 
struggle  in  which  honesty  triumphed  over 
expediency. 

People  not  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
Mr.  Morley's  friendship  regard  him  as  an 
austere  man,  whose  talent,  if  he  bestow 
it  on  you,  it  v/ere  well  to  wrap  in  a  napkin 
in  readiness  for  the  day  of  reckoning. 
His  manner  is  certainly  not  flamboyant. 
But  its  occasional  aloofness,  of  which 
complaint  is  made,  is  simply  the  reticence 
of  a  highly  born  sensitive  nature,  quickly 
shocked  by  anything  coarse  or  mean. 
This  sometimes  obscures  but  never 
hampers  the  impulse  of  the  keenest  and 
most  generous  human  sympathies. 
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down    on    the    ancestral    acres    by    this 
time." 

"  No  such  luck.  The  ancient  cousin  is 
still  very  much  to  the  fore.  Has  taken  to 
himself  a  new  wife  in  fact,  and  a  new  lease 
of  life  along  with  her.  She  has  presented 
her  doting  husband  with  a  very  fine  heir, 
and,  well,  of  course,  after  that  little  Willie 
was  nowhere  and  departed  for  pastures 

"  Make  your  fortune,  eh  !     Made  it  i  " 

"Of  course.  Money-making  game 
riding  tracks  on  Jinfalla  !  Made  yours?" 

"  Money-making  game  riding  tracks  on 
Nilpe  Nilpe." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  In  truth  neither  looked  particu- 
larly representative  of  the  rank  and 
aristocracy  of  their  native  land.  The 
back  blocks  are  very  effectual  levellers, 
■•d  each  saw  in  the  other  a  very  ordinary 
hman    riding   a   horse    so    poor,    the 


i  he  was  deemed  worth  mount- 
ing at  all.  Both  were  dusty  and  dirty, 
for  the  drought  held  the  land  in  iron  grip, 
and  the  fierce  north  wind  driving  the  dust 
in  little  whirls  and  columns  before  it,  blew 
over  plains  bare  of  grass  and  other  vege- 
tation as  a  beaten  road. 

Around  them  was  the  plain,  hot  and 
bare  of  any  living  creature,  nothing  in 
sight  save  a  low  ridge  bounding  the 
eastern  horizon,  a  ridge  which  closer  in- 
spection showed  took  the  form  of  blufTs  in 
most  places  almost  inaccessible.  Over- 
head was  the  deep  blue  sky,  so  blue  it  was 
almost  purple  in  its  intensity,  with  not  a 
cloud  to  break  the  monotony.  Sky  and 
desert  that  was  all,  and  these  two  English- 
men meeting,  and  the  shadows  cast  by 
themselves  and  their  horses  were  the  only 
spots  of  shade  for  miles, 

"  Sweet  place  !  "  said  Guy  Turner, 
looking  round.  "Warmish  too-  Won- 
der what  it  is  in  the  shade?" 

"  In  the  shade,  man.  There  ain't  any 
shade  unless  you  count  the  shadows  of 
our  poor  old  mokes,  and  mine's  so  poor 
I'll  bet  the  sun  can  find  his  way  through 
his  ribs.  I've  been  in  the  sun  since  day- 
break and  I  reckon  it's  somewhere  about 
boiling  point." 

"I     suppose 
What    the    dickeni 
for  ?  " 

"  Well,  seeing  it's  been  like  this  for  the 
last  three  months  and  is  likely  to  go  on 
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for  three  more  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  ain't  much  good  stopping'  in  for  the 
weather,  besides  there's  this  valuable 
estate  to  be  looked  after.  But  to-day  1 
rode  over  for  the  mails," 

"  What,  to  the  head  station  ?" 

"  Lord,  no  !  The  track  to  Roebourne 
passes  along  about  twenty  miles  off  over 
there,  and  1  get  the  boss  to  leave  my  mail 
in  a  hollow  tree  as  he  passes." 

"  Trusting  certainly.  There's  some 
good  about  this  God-forsaken  country." 

Dick  Stanesby,  or,  to  give  him  his  full 
name,  Richard  Hugh  De  Courcy  Stanesby, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  scornfully. 

"  Evidently,  Dick,  that  mail  wasn't 
satisfactory.  Has  she  clean  forgot  you, 
Dick,  the  little  white  mouse  of  a  cousin 
with  the  pretty  blue  eyes  ?  She  was 
mighty  sweet  on  you,  and " 

But  there  was  a  frown  on  Dick's  usually 
gfood-tempered  face.  He  was  in  no  mind 
to  take  his  old  chum's  pleasantry  kindly, 
and  the  other  saw  it  and  drew  his  own 
conclusions  therefrom. 

"Chucked  him  over,  poor  beggar,  I 
suppose.  Hang  it  all !  Women  are  all 
alike,  once  a  man's  down  he's  forgotten," 
but  he  did  not  speak  his  thoughts  aloud. 
He  looked  away  across  the  sweltering 
plain  and  said  casually, 

"  Where  do  you  hang  out,  old  man  ?  " 

Stanesby  pointed  east  in  a  vague  sort 
of  manner,  that  might  Indicate  South 
Australia  or  far  distant  New  South 
Wales. 

•'  Got  a  shanty  on  the  creek  there,"  he 
said  laconically. 

"Creek,  is  there  a  creek?  The  place 
looks  as  if  it  hadn't  seen  water  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world." 

"Oh,  there's  a  creek  right  enough.  I 
believe  it's  a  big  one  when  it  rains  ;  but  it 
hasn't  rained  since  I've  been  here  and 
there  ain't  much  water  in  it.  Just  a  little 
in  the  hole  opposite  the  hut.  The  niggers 
say  it's  permanent.  Springs  or  something 
of  that  sort.  " 

"  Niggers  !  That's  what  I've  come  over 
about.  They've  worried  the  life  out 
of  us  on  Jinfalla,  Taken  to  spearing  the 
cattle,  and  the  men  too  if  they  get  a 
chance.  Old  Anderson  thinks  we  ought 
to  have  some  '  concerted  action '  and 
settle  the  matter  once  for  all  " 

"  H'm.  Wipe  'em  out,  I  suppose  he 
means." 

"  It's  what  a  squatter  generally  means, 
isn't  it,  when  he  talks  about  the  blacks  ? 
Sounds  brutal,  but  hang  it  all,  man,  what 
the  devil  is  a  fellow  to  do  ?     They're  only 


beasts  and  as  beasts  you  must  treat  'em. 
Look  here,  there  was  a  young  fellow  on  our 
run,  as  nice  a  boy  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  his 
people  were  something  decent  at  home,  I 
believe,  but  the  lad  had  got  into  some 
scrape  and  cleared  out  and  drifted  along 
into  the  heart  of  Western  Australia  here. 
He  was  riding  tracks  for  old  Anderson 
about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  west  there. 
He  didn't  come  in  last  week  for  his  tucker 
so  they  sent  word  for  me  to  look  him  up." 


"  Well?"  for  Turt 
a  long  breath. 

"  Well — same  old  nip,  of  course.  His 
hut  was  burnt  and  he  and  his  hutkeeper — 
I  tell  you,  Dick,  it  won't  bear  talking 
about  — he  was  a  lad  of  twenty  and  the 
hutkeeper  was  an  old  lag,  might  have 
been  seventy  to  look  at  him,  but  when  I 
found  their  bodies  down  by  the  creek  I 
couldn't  tell  which  was  which." 

•' It's  bad,"  said  Stanesby,  "very  bad. 
What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Buried  'em,  of  course,  my  mate  and 
1,  and  shot  the  first  buck  we  came  across 
skulking  in  the  bush.  What  would  you 
have  us  do?" 

"  It's  all  bad  together,"  said  the  other 
man  with  an  oath.     "The  blacks  about 
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here  are  tame  enough  if  you  let  'em 
alone  ;  but  these  young  fellows  g'ct  med- 
dling with  their  women,  and — -well " 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  you  didn't 
find  a  mate  too  ghastly  a  corpse  to  look 
at,  or  you  wouldn't  take  the  matter  so 
coolly.  You'd  have  done  just  as  1  did. 
Something  must  be  done,  old  man,  or  the 
country  won't  be  habitable." 

They  had  been  riding  along  slowly  side 


by  side,  one  man  eager,  anxious,  interested, 
the  other  evidently  with  his  thoughts  far 
away.  The  mail  he  had  got  that  morning 
was  stuffed  into  his  saddlebags,  and  the 
news  it  brought  him  made  him  think  long- 
ingly of  a  home  in  far-away  England, 
a  creeper- cove  red  house,  and  a  cosy  room 
with  a  bright  fire  and  the  rain  beating 
pleasantly  on  the  windows.  Rain— he 
had  not  seen  rain  for  three  long  years. 
Always  the  hard  blue  sky  and  the  bright 
sunshine,  always  the  dreary  plain  broken 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  prickly  bush 
and  still  more  thorny  spinifex,  always  the 
red  bluffs  marking  the  horizon,  clean  cut 
against  the  cloudless  sky. 

Habitable?     Such    a   country    as   this 


habitable  ?  It  had  g^ven  him  bread  for 
the  last  three  years,  but — but — he  felt 
burning  in  his  pocket  the  letter  summon- 
ing him  home — telling  of  the  death,  the 
unexpected  death,  of  his  young  cousin, 
that  made  him  master  of  that  pleasant 
home,  that  filled  his  empty  pockets.  What 
did  any  one  ever  dream  of  living  in  such  a 
country  for — driving  the  unlucky  niggers 
back  and  back  ?  What  need  for  it  ?  What 
need  ?  Far  better  leave 
it  to  the  niggers  and  clear 
out  altogether. 

Had  Gladys  forgotten  K 
He  wondered.  The  little 
white  mouse  of  a  cousin, 
as  Turner  called  her,  who 
had  cried  so  bitterly  when 
he  left  and  even  now 
answered  his  tetters  so 
regularly,  those  letters 
that  had  come  to  be  writ- 
ten at  longer  and  longer 
intervals  as  home  ties 
weakened  and  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  her  again 
slowly  died  away.  Had  she 
forgotten — had  she  ?  She 
looked  like  the  sort  of 
woman  that  would  be 
faithful— faithful — well,  as 
faithful  as  any  one  in  this 
world  could  be  expected 
to  be,  as  faithful  as  women 
always  are  to  their  lovers 
in  distant  lands.  Turner 
had  been  sweet  there  once 
too,  curirius  he  should 
meet  him  just  now  ;  he  had 
forgotten  .  surely  or  he 
would  never  have  referred 
to  her  so  casually.  Yes, 
Turner  had  forgotten,  and 
yet  he  had  been  very  bad 
too — strange  how  completely  a  thing  like 
that  passes  out  of  a  man's  life.  Could  he 
take  up  the  broken  threads  just  where  he 
left  off — could  he?  Sosweetand  tenderas 
she  was,  so  quiet  and  restful.  There  was 
that  other  one  who  loved  him  after  her  fash- 
ion too,  but— pah,  it  was  an  insult  toGladys 
to  name  her  in  the  same  breath — she— she 
The  country  was  no/  habitable— a  dog- 
hole  unfit  for  a  European  ;  what  was  Turner 
malting  such  a  song  over  the  niggers  for? 
"  Old  man,"  said  Turner,  he  had  been 
telling  to  unlistening  ears  the  tale  of  how 
the  blacks  had  speared,  in  wanton  mischief, 
a  mob  of  two  hundred  cattle  on  Jinfalla 
not  fifteen  miles  from  the  home  station, 
"  old  man,  you  see  it  would  be  just  ruin- 
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ation  to  let  this  gfo  on.  Either  they  or  we 
must  clear  out.  We  can't  both  live  here, 
that's  certain." 

*'  Always  the  same  old  yarn  wherever 
the  Englishman  goes,  always  the  same 
old  yarn.     Poor  niggers  !  " 

"Well  what'd  you  have?"  said  the 
other  warmly;  "something's  got  to  be 
done." 

"  I'm  going  to  cut  it  all.'" 

**  What  ?  "  Turner  stopped  his  horse 
and  looked  his  companion  full  in  the  face, 
"Cut  it  all?" 

"  My  cousin's  dead." 

"  John  Stanesby  ? " 

■'John  Stanesby." 

"  And  Heyington's  yours  ?  " 

"And  Eastwood  too." 

"Good  Lord  !" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  Turner  said  again, 

"  You  can  marry  Gladys  Rowan  now.'" 

"  Yes."  Then  he  added  as  if  as  an  after- 
thought, "if  she'll  have  me." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Turner  with  a 
sigh.  Then  he  turned  to  his  old  chum  and 
stretching  over  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  his 
arm,  "  I  congratulate  you,  old  chap." 

"Thank  you"  And  they  rode  on  in 
silence,  the  one  man  thinking  bitterly  that 
if  ever  he  had  cherished  a  spark  of  hope 
of  winning  the  woman  he  had  loved  he  must 
give  it  up  at  last,  the  other  trying  to 
realise  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to 
him.  And  an  hour  ago  he  had  been  as 
this  man  beside  him — only  one  little  hour 
ago! 

"  How  far  do  you  reckon  it  to  the 
head  station  ?     Fifty  miles  ?  " 

"  Fifty.     Nearer  eighty  I  should  say." 

'■  Then  I  guess  I'll  put  up  at  your  place. 
How  far's  that?" 

"  About  ten  miles."' 
"  "All  right.     Lead  on,  master  of  Hey- 
ington." 

To  refuse  a  man  hospitality  in  the  bush 
—such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  and, 
though  Stanesby  said  no  welcoming  word, 
it  never  occurred  to  Turner  to  doubt  that 
he  was  more  than  welcome. 

"  It's  right  out  of  your  way."' 

Turner  stared. 

"Good  Lord!  What's  ten  miles,  and 
we  haven't  met  for  years.  I  must  say, 
old  chap,  you  don't  seem  particularly 
pleased  to  see  an  old  chum." 

"  I— They  ain't  so  plentiful  I  can  afford 
to  do  that.  No,  1  was  thinking  of  going 
in  to  the  station  with  you," 

"Right  you  are,  old  man,  do  you?  Only 
we'll  put  up  at  your  place  for  the  night, 


my  horse's  pretty  well  done,  and  go  on  in 
the  morning." 

Stanesby  said  nothing,  only  turned  his 
horse's  head  slightly  to  the  left.  Save  the 
red  bluffs  away  to  the  east  there  was 
nothing  to  mark  the  change  of  direction. 
There  was  no  reason  apparently  for  his 
choosing  one  direction  rather  than  another. 

They  rode  in  silence,  these  two  who 
had  been  college  chums  and  had  not  met 
for  years.  Possibly  it  was  the  one  man's 
good  fortune  that  raised  a  barrier  between 
them.     It  was  not  easy  for  Turner  to  talk 


LirrLB  WHITE  MOUSE  OF  a  cousin." 


of  present  difficulties  and  troubles  when, 
as  Stanesby  said,  he  was  going  to  "  cut  it 
all ;  "  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  speak  of 
bygone  times  when  the  other  man  was 
going  back  to  them,  and  he  would  be  left 
here  without  a  prospect  of  a  change.  And 
Stanesby  said  nothing,  he  could  only  think 
of  the  great  difference  between  them  ;  and 
yesterday  there  was  nothing  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  this  meeting  with 
his  old  freind  which  to-day  fell  flat.  No, 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  Already  their 
paths  lay  wide  apart. 

An  hour's  slow  riding  brought  them  to 
the  creek  Stanesby  had  spoken  of.  There 
was  no  gentle  slope  down  to  the  river, 
the  plain  simply  seemed  to  open  attheirfeet, 
and  show  them  the  river  bed  some  twenty 
feet  below.     Only  a  river  bed  about  twenty 
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yards  wide,  but  there  was  no  water  to  be 
seen,    only   signs,  marked   signs    in  that 

thirsty  land,  that  water  had  been  there. 
Down  where  the  last  inoisture  had  linger- 
ed the  grass  grew  green  and  fresh,  and 
leafy  shrubs  and  small  trees  and  even 
tangled  creepers  made  this  dip  in  the 
plain  a  pleasant  resting  place  for  the  eye 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  world 
above  it. 


V,  stakesby's  black  boy. 


"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Turner  surprised. 

"Told  you  so,"  said  bis  companion, 
"  but  it  ain't  much  after  all.  Fancy 
calling  that  wiry  stuff  grass  in  England, 
and  admiring  those  straggly  creepers  and 
shrubs.  Why,  we  wouldn't  give  'em 
house-room  in  the  dullest,  deadest  corner 
of  the  wilderness  at  home." 

"  Lucky  beggar !" sighed  theother man.' 
"  But  you  see  they're  all  I'm  likely  to 
have  for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 
Hang  it  all,  man,  I  bet  you'd  put  that 
shrub  there,  that  chap  with  the  bright  red 
flower,  into  your  hot-house  and  look  after 
him  with  the  greatest  care,  or  your 
gardener  would  for  you." 

"  It'd  require  a  d— d  hothouse,"  said 


hot 

They  did  not  descend  into  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  the  ground  was  better  adapted 
for  riding  up  above,  and  a  mile  further 
along  they  came  upon  a  large  black- 
fellows'  camp  stretched  all  along  the  edge 
of  a  waterhole. 

"  The  brutes,"  said  Turner  ;  "bagging 
the  water  of  course." 

"They'd  die  if  they  didn't,  I  suppose. 
This  and  the  hole  by  my  place  is  the  only 
water  I  know  of  for  forty  miles  round. 
After  all  they  were  here  first,  and  if  I  had 
my  way  they'd  be  left  to  it," 

"All  very  well  for  you  to  talk," 
grumbled  Turner.  "Do  they  look  worth 
anything  ?  " 

Certainly  they  did  not.  The  camp  was 
a  mere  collection  of  breakwinds  made  cf 
bark  and  branches,  more  like  badly 
stacked  woodheaps  than  anything  else, 
and  the  children  of  the  soil  lay  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  among  the  dogs  and  filtli, 
and  refuse  of  the  camp,  or  crouched  over 
small  fires  as  if  it  were  bitter  cold.  The 
dogs  started  up  yelping,  for  a  black- 
fellow's  dog  doesn't  know  how  to  bark 
properly,  as  the  white  men  passed,  but 
their  masters  took  no  notice.  A  stark 
naked  gin  with  a  fillet  of  greasy  skin 
bound  round  her  head,  and  a  baby  slung 
in  a  net  on  her  back,  came  whining  to 
Turner  with  out-stretched  hands.  She 
had  mixed  with  the  stock-keepers  before, 
and  knew  a  few  words  of  English. 

"  Give  itterbacker  aionga  black  Mary. 
Budgery*  fellow  you,"  but  he  pushed  her 
away  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip. 

"  My  place's  not  above  a  mile  away 
now,"  said  Stanesby  as  they  left  the 
precincts  of  the  camp  behind  them. 

"I  wouldn't  have  those  beggars  so 
close,  if  I  were  you.  Some  fine  morning 
you'll  find  yourself " 

"  Pooh  !  They're  quite  tame  and  harm- 
less. I've  got  a  boy  from  them  about  the 
place,  and  he's  very  good  as  boys  go. 
Besides,  I'm  off  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Well,  I  bet  you  the  man  who  takes 
your  place  thinks  differently." 

"  Very  likely," 

"  Got  a  decent  hutkeeper  i' " 

"What?    Oh  yes.     Pretty  fair." 

Clearly  Stanesby  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  conversation,  and  Turner  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  job.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  now, 
the  very  hottest  hour  of  the  day,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  feel  it.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness,  not  the  cry  of  bird  or 
'  Meuui  "good." 
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beast,  nothing  save  the  sound  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  ground  was  to 
be  heard. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Turner,  **this  is 
getting  unbearable.  I  vote  we  get  down 
and  shelter  for  a  spell  under  the  lee  of  the 
bank." 

For  all  answer,  Stanesby  raised  his 
whip  and  pointed  ahead. 

**  There's  the  hut,"  he  said.  **  Better 
get  on." 

It  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  plain,  the  little  hut  built  of 
rough  logs,  and  roofed  with  sheets  of 
bark  stripped  from  the  trees  which  grew 
in  the  river-bed.  Down  in  the  creek  there 
was  a  waterhole,  a  waterhole  surrounded 
by  tall  reeds  and  other  aquatic  vegetation 
which  gave  it  a  look  of  permanence,  of 
freshness  and  greenness  in  this  burnt-up 
land.  But  that  was  down  in  the  creek, 
round  the  hut  was  the  plain,  barren  here  as 
elsewhere  ;  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  or  improve  it,  and  the  desert 
came  up  to  the  very  doors.  The  only 
sign  of  human  life  was  the  refuse  from  the 
small  household — an  empty  tin  or  two, 
fragments  of  broken  bottles,  and  scraps 
of  rag  and  paper,  only  that  and  the  hut 
itself,  and  a  small  yard  for  horses  and 
cattle,  that  was  all,  not  a  tree,  not  a  green 
thing.  The  bed  of  the  creek  was  their 
garden,  but  it  was  not  visible  from  the 
house ;  its  inmates  could  only  see  the 
desolate  plain,  nothing  but  that  for  miles 
and  miles,  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  So 
monotonous,  so  dreary  an  outlook,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  believe  there  was  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  anything  but  this 
lonely  little  hut,  with  for  all  its  paradise, 
the  waterhole  in  the  creek  below. 

Turner  said  nothing.  It  was  exactly 
what  he  expected  ;  he  lived  in  a  similar 
place,  a  place  without  a  creek  close  handy, 
where  the  only  water  came  from  a  well, 
and  undiluted,  was  decidedly  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  No,  in  his  eyes  Stanesby 
had  nothing  to  grumble  at. 

The  owner  of  this  palatial  residence 
coo-eyed  shrilly, 

**  Jimmy  ;  I  say,  Jimmy  !  " 

A  long,  lank  black  boy  clad  in  a  Crimean 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  old  riding  breeches,  a 
world  too  big  for  him,  rose  lazily  up  from 
beside  the  house  where  he  had  been 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  came  towards 
them. 

Stanesby  dismounted  and  flung  him  his 
reins,  Turner  following  suit. 

*^  AH  gone  sleep,"  said  Jimmy  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  hut,  a  grin 


* 
showing  \ip  the  white  of  Rfs  regular  teeth 

against  his  black  face. 

**  Come  on  in.  Turner." 

The  door  was  open  and  the  two  men 
walked  straight  into  the  small  hut. 

It  was  very  dark  at  first  coming  in  out 
of  the  brilliant  sunshine,  but  as  Turner's 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light,  he  saw 
that  the  interior  was  just  exactly  what  he 
should  have  expected  it  to  be.  The  floor 
was  hard  earth,  the  walls  were  unlined, 
the  meagre  household  goods  were  scat- 
tered about  in  a  way  that  did  not  say  much 
for  his  friend's  hutkeeper,  a  shelf  with  a 
few  old  books  and  papers  on  it,  was  the 
only  sign  of  culture,  and  a  rough  curtain 
of  sacking  dividing  the  place  in  two,  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  not  common  to 
every  hut  in  all  that  part  of  Western 
Australia. 

**  Howling  swell,  you  are,  old  chap  ! 
Go  in  for  two  rooms  I  see." 
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The  curtain  was  thrust  aside,  and  to 
Turner's  astonishment,  a  girl's  face  peered 
round  it.  A  beautiful  girl's  face  too,  the 
like  of  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  a 
year,  if  indeed,  he  had  ever  seen  one  like 
it  before  ;  a  face  with  oval,  liquid  dark 
eyes  in  whose  depths  a  light  lay  hidden, 
with  full  red  pouting  lips,  and  a  broad  low 
brow  half  hidden  by  heavy  masses  of 
dark,  untidy  hair,  which  fell  in  picturesque 
confusion  over  it.  A  beautiful  face  in 
shape  and  form,  and  rich  dark  colouring, 
and  Turner  started  back  too  astonished  to 
speak.  Such  a  face !  Never  in  all  his 
life  had  he  seen  such  a  face,  and  the  look 
turned  on  his  companion  was  easy  enough 
to  read. 

'*Come  here,  Kitty,"  said  Stanesby  in 
an  unconcerned  voice.  **  I  want  some 
dinner  for  this  gentleman." 

Then  she  stepped  out,  and  the  illusion 
vanished.  For  she  was  only  a  half-caste, 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  or  he  who  had  not 
seen  a  woman  for  many  a  long  day — he 
never  counted  the  black  gins  women — 
thought  so,  but  only  a  despised  half- 
caste,  out-cast  both  from  father's  and 
mother's  race. 

Not  that  she  looked  unhappy.  On  the 
contrary,  she  came  forward  and  smiled  on 
him  a  slow,  lazy  smile,  the  smile  of  one 
who  is  utterly  contented  with  her  lot  in 
life. 

*'Whew!     So  that's  our  hutkeeper,  is 


It; 
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'*  Dinner,  Kitty." 

The  girl  took  a  tin  dish  from  the  shelf 
and  went  outside.     She  walked  well  and 
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jiracefully  and  Turner  followed  her  with 
his  eyes. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  he  said,  "  talk  about  good 
looks.     Why,  Diclc,  you — " 

"Hang  it  all,  man,"  said  Stanesby. 
'•  I  know  well  enough  what  you're 
thinking.  The  girl  is  good-looking  I  sup- 
pose for  a  half-caste.  The  boss's  sister, 
old  Miss  Howard,  found  her  among  the 
tribe,  a  wild  little  wretch,  and  took  her  in 
and  did  her  best  to  civilise  her  ;  but  it 
wasn't  easy  work  and  the  old  lady  died 
before  it  was  done." 

"And  you're  completing  the  job?" 


Stanesby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  saw  her,  of  course,  when  I  went  in 
to  the  head  station,  which  wasn't  very 
often,  and  I  suppose  I  told  her  she  was  a 
good-looking  girl.  She  mayn't  under- 
stand much,  but  she  understood  t/ial  right 
enough,  trust  a  woman  for  that.  Good 
Lord  I  1  never  gave  her  a  second  thought, 
till  1  found  her  at  my  door  one  night. 
The  little  beggar  had  had  a  row  with  'em 
up  at  the  house  and  came  right  off  to  me. 
It  wasn't  any  use  protesting.  She  might 
have  done  worse,  and  here  she's  been  ever 
since.  But  she's  got  the  temper  of  a  hend 
I  can  tell  you,  and  it  ain't  all  skittles  and 
beer." 

The  girl  entered  the  room  and  Stanesby 
began  turning  over  his  mail  letters, 
making  his  companion  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject had  better  be  dropped  between  them. 
He    had   explained   the  girl's   presence, 


he    wanted    no   comments   from    his    old 
friend. 

He  filled  his  pipe  and  sat  down  on  the 
only  three-legged  stool  the  hut  contained 
watching  his  friend  seated  on  a  box  oppo- 
:iite  and  the  girl  passing  in  and  out  get- 
ting ready  the  rough  meal.  She  was 
graceful,  she  was  beautiful,  as  some  wild 
thing  is  beautiful,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  of  that.  Her  dress  was  of 
Turkey  red,  old  Miss  Howard  had  had 
a  fancy  for  dressing  all  her  dark  protegees 
in  bright  colours,  and  they  had  followed  in 
herfootsteps  up  at  the  station,  andTurner 
mentally  appraising  the  girl  before  hini, 
quite  approved  her  taste.  The  dress  was 
old  and  somewhat  faded,  but  its  severe 
simplicity  and  its  dull  tints  just  set  off  the 
girl's  dusky  beauty.  Shoes  and  stockings 
she  had  none,  but  what  matter  ?  any  touch 
of    civilisation    would    have    spoiled    the 

Stanesby  apparently  took  no  notice  cf 
her,  but  began  to  read  extracts  from  his 
letters  and  papers  for  his  companion's 
benefit.  He  was  hardly  at  his  ease  and 
Turner  made  only  a  pretence  of  listening. 
He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  girl 
who  was  roughly  setting  out  the  table  for 
their  meal.  "  The  temper  of  a  fiend,"  truly 
he  thought  it  not  unlikely,  judging  by  the 
glances  she  threw  at  him  whenever  she 
took  her  eyes  from  Stanesby,  She  could 
hardly  have  understood  what  he  read,  but 
she  listened  intently  and  cast  angry 
glances  every  now  and  then  on  Turner. 
He  and  these  letters,  she  seemed  to  feel, 
were  not  of  her  world,  they  were  taking 
this  man  away  from  her.  Yes  he  could 
well  believe  she  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend. 
But  she  said  nothing.  Her  mother  had 
come  of  a  race  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  held  its  women  in  bondage,  and 
she  spoke  no  word,  probably  she  had  no 
words  in  which  to  express  her  feelings. 

The  table  was  laid  at  last  and  a  piece 
of  smoking  salt  beef  and  a  great  round 
damper  brought  in  from  outside  and  put 

"Dinner,"  said  the  girl  sullenly,  but 
Stanesby  went  on  reading  and  paid  no 
attention,  and  Turner  felt  himself  watching 
to  see  what  would  happen  next.  He 
caught  only  snatches  of  the  letter,  just 
enough  to  know  it  was  a  description  of  a 
hunt  in  England,  of  a  damp,  cold,  cloudy 
day,  of  an  invigorating  run— the  contrast 
struck  him  forcibly — the  stifling,  hot  little 
hut,  and  the  jealous,  half-savage  woman 
standing  there,  her  eyes  aflame  with 
anger  at  the  slight  she  fancied  was  put 
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upon  her.  She  stole  over  and  touched 
Stanesby  lightly  on  the  arm,  but  he  shook 
her  off  as  he  would  a  fly  and  went  on 
reading  calmly. 

The  other  man  watched  the  storm 
gather  on  her  face.  She  stood  for  one 
moment  looking,  not  at  Stanesby  but  at 
him,  it  was  very  evident  whom  she  blamed 
for  her  lover's  indifference,  then  she 
stretched  across  to  the  table  and  caught 


'■  wnVLn 


up  a  knifo.  Her  breath  was  coming  thick 
and  fast  and  Turner  never  took  his  eyes 
off  her,  in  between  her  gasping  breath  he 
heard  his  friend's  voice,  .slow  and  deliber- 
ate as  ever,  still  telling  the  tale  of  the 
English  hunting  day,  still  reading  the 
letter  which  put  such  a  world  between  him 
and  the  girl  standing  beside  him.  Then 
there  was  a  Bash  of  steel.  Turner  felt 
rather  than  saw  that  it  was  directed  at 
him,  and,  before  he  had  even  time  to 
think,  Stanesby  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
grasped  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Would  you  now  ?  Would  you  ?  "  He 
might  have  been  speaking  to  a  fractious 
horse.     Then  as  Turner  too  sprang  to  his 


feet  and  snatched  the  knife  from  her  hand, 
he  flung  her  off  with  an  oath. 

"  You  little  devil  !  "  He  sat  down  again 
with  an  uneasy  laugh,  and  the  girl  with 
an  inarticulate  cry  flung  herself  out  of 
the  open  door.  In  all  the  half  hour 
that  had  elapsed  she  had  spoken  no  word 
except  when  she  called  them  to  their 
dinner  ;  but  in  that  inarticulate  moan  the 
other  man  seemed  to  read  the  v.fhole  bitter- 
ness of  her  story. 

"  1  told  you,"  said 
Stanesby,  he  seemed  to 
feel  some  explanation  or 
apology  were  necessarj'  ; 
I  told  you  she  had  the 
temper  of  a  fiend.  I  hope 
she  didn't  hurt  you,  old 
man^ 

'  No  no.  She  meant 
business  though,  only  yon 
were  too  quick  for  her. 
But  I  say,  old  man,  it 
isn  t  well  to  have  a  good- 
looking  young  woman  fix 
her  affections  on  you  in 
that  ardent  manner. 
There  11  be  the  devil  to  pay, 
some  day." 

The  other  laughed,  and 
then  sighed. 

I   tell  you  it  was  no 

fault  of  mine,"    he    said. 

Come     on     and     gel 

somethmg  to  eat.    There's 

whisky  in  that  bottle." 

Virtually  he  had  dis- 
missed the  subject,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  be  would  have  let  the 
matter  drop,  but  he  was 
not  at  his  ease,  and  his  old 
chum  was  less  so.  It  was 
';  alt  very  well  to  talk  of  old 

times,  of  college  days,  of 
mutual  friends,  each  was  thinking, 
and  each  was  uncomfortably  conscious 
that  the  other,  too,  was  thinking  of 
that  dark-eyed,  straight-iimbed  young 
savage  who  had  forced  her  personality 
upon  them  both,  and  was  so  far,  so 
very  far,  removed  from  the  world  of 
which  they  spoke.  There  was  another 
thing,  too,  a  fair-haired  blue-eyed  girl, 
as  different — as  different  as  the  North  Pole 
from  the  Equator,  each  had  loved  her,  to 
each,  she  had  been  the  embodiment  of 
all  earthly  virtues,  and  each  thought  of 
her  as  well,  too^the  one  man  bitterly. 
Why  should  this  man, this  whilom  friend  oi 
his,  have  everything  ?    And  the  other  man 
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read  his  thoughts,  and  unreasoning^ 
anger  grew  up  in  his  heart  against  his 
old  chum.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Dick  Stanesby's  hutkeeper,  of 
course,  nothing  whatever ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  these  two  old 
friends  spent  what  should  have  been  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  devoted  to  remini- 
scences of  old  times  and  a  renewal  of 
early  friendship,  in  uncomfortable  silence. 
The  monthly  mail,  which  Stanesby  had 
brought  in,  contained  many  papers,  and 
after  their  meal  they  lighted  their  pipes 
and  read  diligently  first  one  paper  and 
then  another.  At  first  they  made  efforts 
at  conversation,  read  out  incidents  and 
scraps  of  news  and  commented  thereon, 
but  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  silence 
grew  till  it  became  difficult  to  break  it. 
The  sunlight  outside  crept  in  and  in 
through  the  open  doorway.  There  were 
no  shadows  because  there  was  nothing  to 
cast  shadows,  save  the  banks  of  the  creek 
down  below  the  level  of  the  plain  and  the 
red  bluffs,  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward. 
But  the  sun  stole  in  and  crossed  the  hard 
earthen  floor,  and  stole  up  the  wall  on 
the  other  side,  crept  up  slowly,  emphasis- 
ing the  dull  blankness  of  the  place  So 
did  the  sun  every  day  of  the  year,  pretty 
nearly;  so  did  he  in  every  stock-keeper's 
hut  on  the  plains  of  Western  Australia ; 
but  to-day  he  seemed  to  Turner  to  be 
mocking  his  misery,  pointing  it  out  and 
emphasising  it.  Such  his  life  had  been 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  such  it  was 
now  ;  such  it  would  be  to  the  end.  He 
could  see  no  prospect  of  change,  no 
prospect  of  better  things  :  always  the  bare 
walls  and  the  earthen  floors  for  him  ; 
unloved,  uncared  for  he  had  lived,  unloved 
and  uncared  for  he  would  die.  And  this 
man  beside  him — bah  !  it  would  not  bear 
thinking  of.  He  pushed  back  the  stool 
he  had  been  sitting  on,  and  strolling  to 
the  door  looked  out.  Nothing  in  sight 
but  the  black  boy,  who  wasn't  a  boy  at 
all,  but  a  man  apparently  over  thirty 
years    of    age,   lolling    up    against    the 


veranda  post,  like  one   who    had    plenty 
of  time  on  his  hands. 

Stanesby  got  up  and  joined  him.  The 
hot  wind  that  had  blown  fiercely  all  day 
had  died  down,  and  now  there  hardly 
seemed  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  It  was 
stupid  to  comment  on  the  weather  in  a 
place  where  the  weather  was  always  the 
same,  but  Turner  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing to  say  so  he  seized  on  the  well-worn 
topic. 

**  It's  getting  a  little  cooler,  I  think." 

**  Confound  it,  no." 

Stanesby  looked  round  discontentedly. 
The  untidy,  uninviting  remains  of  their 
midday  meal  was  still  on  the  table  ;  pushed 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  papers  they 
had  been  reading,  it  gave  the  place  a 
dishevelled,  comfortless  air,  which  made 
its  dull  blankness  ten  times  worse. 

Turner  noticed  it,  but  he  did  not  feel 
on  sufficiently  good  terms  to  rail  at  his 
friend's  hutkeeper  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  morning.  He  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders  meaningly  when  Stanesby 
called  out, 

**  Boy !  I  say,  Jimmy,  where's  the 
girl  ?  " 

Jimmy  turned  lazily  and  showed  his 
white  teeth. 

**  Sit  down  along  a  creek,  you  bet." 

**Go  and  fetch  her." 

Jimmy  showed  his  white  teeth  again, 
and  grinned  largely,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

•**My  word!  BaaP  this  blackfellow 
go." 

**  Much  as  his  life  is  worth,  I  guess," 
said  Turner  grimly,  "judging  by  the 
specimen  of  her  temper  the  young  lady 
gave  us  this  afternoon." 

Stanesby  muttered  something  that  was 
hardly  a  blessing  under  his  breath,  then 
he  caught  up  his  hat  and  went  down  the 
bank  to  the  waterhole.  The  other  man 
felt  more  comfortable  in  his  absence.  He 
sat  down,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  taking  up 
the  paper  again  began  to  read  with  fresh 
interest. 

^  Means  "not,  no." 


(To  be  continued^ 
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FENLAND    SKATING. 

By  CHARLES  SILCOCK. 


With  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  DRAPER.' 


HE  district 
known  as 
the       Fens 


nia;-  h<-'  (akLii  a-  all  tlnj  country  forming 
the  watershed  of  the  lower  reaches  of  all 
the  rivers  discharging  into  the  Wash, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  its  rivers  being  kept  to 
their  courses  by  high  artificial  banks, 
and  the  land  drained  by  a  thoroug'h 
system  of  steam  drainage.  Fen  skating, 
or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  "running,"  is 
distinct  from  figure  skating,  requiring 
different  skates,  and  of  course  much  more 
space.  There  are  probably  few  people 
remote  from  the  Fens  who  have  ever  seen 
a  skating  match.  In  the  Fens  these 
matches  take  place  every  winter  that 
affords  sufficient  ice,  and  the  amount  of 
enthusiasm  shewn  Is  remarkable — the 
names  of  the  contestants  are  household 
words  among  all  classes.  Skating 
matches  may  he  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  taking  the  nature  of  a  struggle 
between  the  best  men  of  two  adjacent 
villages,  and  open  competitions  duly 
'  After  Phott^Bphs  by  Messrs.  Scott  ind  Wilkin- 
■on,  of  Cambridge. 


advertised,  and  which  are  conducted   by 

a  local  committee  with  method  and 
despatch.  The  former  style  of  skating 
match  is  not  always  conducted  with  such 
care  to  details  as  the  latter,  but  probably 
produces  the  keenest  competitions,  and  is 
productive  of  a  genuine  sporting  spirit, 
each  man  doing  his  utmost  for  his  team. 
There  are  no  races  more  killing  to  a 
competitor,  as  each  one  does  his  utmost  to 
out-run  his  opponent.  A  suitable  course 
having  been  selected,  a  distance  of  660 
yards  is  measured  out,  at  each  end  is 
placed  a  barrel  surmounted  by  a  flag, 
between  these  two  points  and  in  a  straight 
line,  at  regular  intervals,  are  either 
other  barrels,  sods  of  earth,  or,  better 
still,  a  ridge  of  snow,  thus  forming  a 
division  line  in  the  centre.  The  contest- 
ants are  drawn  in  pairs,  and  are  started 
from  one  end,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
barrel.  Two  complete  rounds  are  as  a 
rule  made,  making  a  distance  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  with  three  turns.  The  order  of 
running  is  up  one  side  of  the  centre  and 
down  the  other,  crossing  one  another  at 
the  top  and  bottom  barrels.  This  ensures 
each  man  skating  on  his  own  ice  and 
without  any  advantage  from  skating 
behind  his  opponent,  thus  avoiding  the 
all  important  factor  of  wind  resistance. 
Should  the  competitors  arrive  at  the 
barrel  simultaneously,  the  man  whose 
right  hand  is  inside  has  the  preference— 
this  rule  is  strictly  observed,  and  is  rarely 
the  cause  of  afoul.  The  customary  number 
of  entries  accepted  is  sixteen  ;  this  gives 
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eight  heats  in  the  first  round,  four  in  the 
second,  a  semi-final,  and  final.  The  ulti- 
mate winner  will  skate  four  complete 
courses  or  six  miles  in  all.  This,  which 
is  at  any  time  a  good  test  of  speed 
and  endurance,  on  a  windy  day  is  a 
punishing  performance.  The  prizes  are 
as  a  rule  first,  second,  and  third,  with  a 
small  sum  per  heat  won,  thus  the  winners 
of  each  heat  get  something.  Hitherto 
the  amateur  branch  of  the  sport  has 
received  but  little  encouragement,  but 
lately  the  Littleport  Skating  Association 
have    filled    the    breach    and     offered    a 


valuable  prize  open  to  amateurs  who 
have  not  competed  in  a  National 
Championship.  This  will  bring  out  the 
local  talent  that  undoubtedly  exists.  The 
lead  taken  by  this  Association  could  well 
be  followed  by  others. 

The  origin  of  skating  as  a  pastime  and 
means  of  locomotion  is  of  high  antiquity, 
and  has  undoubtedly  experienced  a  bone 
age,  as  evidenced  by  the  bone  skates  in 
our  museums.  It  was  probably  used 
then  more  for  actual  locomol.on  than  as 
a  pastime.  From  contemporary  literature 
we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Ch.aries  I. 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  ac- 
cpmplishment  for  those  in  the  higher 
stages  of  life,  and  we  read  that  James  I. 
was  an  accomplished  skater,  while  Oliver 
Cromwell,     who     was     a     Fen-man.     to 


some  extent  doubtless  practised  the 
art. 

Skating  as  a  more  serious  business 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Fens  by  the  armies  of  Dutchmen  who 
were  imported  to  carry  out  the  vast 
drainage  schemes  of  Vermuyden  and  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  by  the  refugees 
who  fled  from  religious  persecutions  in 
Flanders  and  elsewhere.  King's  Lynn 
being  then  a  great  seaport  where  all 
these  refugees  and  emigrants  landed. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Dutch 
style  became  Anglicised,  took  to  itself  a 
more  ardent  and  energetic  nature,  till,  at 
the  present  time,  it  has  lost  all  the 
extravagant  roll  of  the  Dutch,  and  is 
altogether  a  nearer  way  to  a  given  end. 
The  almost  universal  name  applied  to 
skates  in  the  Fens  is  "  Pattens,"  probably 
derived  from  the  French  "Patiner" — to 
skate.  Wherever  the  art  came  from,  it 
is  certain  that  the  fen-man  proved  an  apt 
pupil,  as  evidenced  by  his  vast  superiority 
over  his  own  upland  countrymen,  and 
possibly  those  of  any  other  country. 
Before  the  Fens  were  entirely  drained, 
some  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  when 
hard  winters  were  most  certainly  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  now,  he  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  fishing  and 
fowling  which  was  then  so  good,  and 
when  the  readily  frozen  sheets  of  water 
were  ice-bound  he  made  skating  his  chief 
means  of  travel.  And  to  this  day,  when 
the  frost  is  sufficiently  severe  to  freeze  up 
the  rivers  and  larger  drains,  they  become 
an  ice  highway  and  people  visit  one 
another  from  the  remotest  and  most 
inaccessible  spots,  which  visit  could  not 
well  be  made  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  roads,  and  which  will  not  be 
repeated  tilla  similar  frost. 

The  distance  which  a  native  will  travel 
on  skates  to  see  a  recognised  local 
champion  compete  is  astounding,  and  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  12,000  people 
witness  a  skating  match  at  Littleport. 
These  matches  are  generally  continued 
well  into  the  dusk  of  the  short  winter 
afternoons,  and  the  long  skate  home 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles  has  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  dark,  or  moon- 
light, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  a  grand 
sensation  it  is  to  swing  along  in  the  still 
evening  with  a  bright  frosty  moon,  the 
stillness  only  broken  by  the  swish  of  our 
skates.  On  these  occasions  one  seems 
to  skate  faster  as  night  falls,  the  dim 
light  has  the  effect  of  making  objects 
seem  to  pass  much  faster.     On  a  dark  or 
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foggy  evening  great  caution  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  fissures  or  possibly 
holes  in  the  ice. 

Skating  shares,  with  other  sports,  its 
full  complement  of  legends  and  myths, 
chiefly  bearing  on  the  mighty  feats  of  our 
ancestors.  Many  of  these  are  doubtless 
pure  fabrications.  And  it  will  be  well 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
the  speed  of  a  skater.  When  we  read 
of  Turkey  Smart  having  skated  a  mile 
in  two  minutes,  or  the  like  distance  by 
some  novice  in  six  minutes,  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between  these  extremes. 

From  a  large  number  of  reports  of  skat- 
ing matches  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  1  find 
the  average  time  among  the  first  flight  men 
is  about  5  min. ,  20  sees. ,  and  that  one  mile 
has  only  twice  been  skated  by  an  English- 
man in  three  minutes  or  under  when  prop- 
erly timed— once  by  the  redoubtable  Fish 
Smart  in  three  minutes  dead  ;  tho  other 
occasion  by  his  brother  James  Smart,  then 
English  champion,  at  Hamar  in  Norway 
last  winter,  when  his  time  was  2  min., 
53  sees.,  which  was  not  on  English  tee, 
which  is  far  softer,  and  ofl'ers  more  resist- 
ance than  the  hard  ice  of  such  a  northern 
latitude.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these 
old  champions  of  a  bygone  age  were  so 
superior  to  our  present  men  as  to  improve 
on  these  times  by  about  one-third.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  no  doubt  is  that  their 
distances  were  reputed  and  not  measured, 
and  timed  in  a  most  primitive  style. 
Skating  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
modes  of  locomotion,  unaided  by  a 
mechanical  agent.  A  good  man  on 
skates  can  cover  sixteen  to  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  according  to  his  form,  and 
James  Smart's  time  in  the  ten  mile 
championship  was  36  min. ,  39  sees.  This 
would  be  a  good  performance  for  a  man 
to  cover  the  distances  given.  Com- 
pared with  walking,  skating  looks  well. 
Whereas  an  ordinary  pedestrian  would 
cover  four  and  a  half  miles  in  the 
hour,  the  same  man  skating  could  easily 
accomplish  eleven.  As  in  every  other 
mode  of  progress,  one  Rnds  a  certain  pace 
at  which  they  can  "  stay  "  well  at,  and  if 
pushed  a  little  beyond  that  point  soon 
give  out.  Any  dexterous  skater  in  fair 
condition  will  find  fifty  miles  a  day  none 
too  much,  besides  skating  about  for  the 
sake  of  amusement ;  and  a  first-class  man 
in  good  condition  would  easily  cover  a 
distance  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  in 
the  short  winter  day.  Of  course  no 
great  distance   should   be  attempted   till 
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have  been 


after    your    "bating    legs" 
obtained. 

By  getting  a  companion  about  your 
own  equal,  and  by  taking  it  in  turns  to  go 
in  front,  the  distance  is  soon  covered,  and 
an  average  speed  of  eleven  miles  easily 
kept  up.  The  long  distances  skated  by 
ladies  speaks  eloquently  for  their  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  ladies  to   skate  ten  miles  to  a  match. 


JAMES    SMART 

and  go  back  the  same  distance.  This, 
added  to  the  ordmary  skating  about, 
makes  a  good  total  for  one  of  the  fair  sex. 
Skating  parties  m  which  all  join  are  a 
great  institution  Some  conveniently 
distant  hostelrj  is  selected  and  lunch 
ordered  beforehand,  and  a  generally 
pleasant  time  is  spent  in  getting  there. 
In  the  matter  of  general  conduct  on  the 
ice  and  the  strict  observation  of  the  rule 
of  the  road  the  fen-man  sets  an  example 
which  no  one  apart  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  copy.  Whenever  you  find  large  crowds 
of  people  congregated  on  a  comparatively 
small  piece  of  ice,  there  is  no  pell  mell 
rushing  about.  The  order  of  going  round 
is  left  hand  inside,  and  pass  others  on  the 
right  hand  side,  the  result  being  that  the 
slower  ones  hug  the  inside  and  the  flyers 
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keep  to  the  outside  of  the  course.  All 
you  have  to,  do  is  to  pass  others  goings 
your  way  only,  and  never  meet  any- 
body at  any  angle.  This  is  a  simple  rule. 
Contrasted  with  this  the  scene  present- 
ed, say,  for  instance,  in  Regent's  Park 
or  the  Long  Water  at  Hampton  Court, 
is  curious.  There  you  And  people 
skating   in    every    conceivable    direction. 


The  result  is  chaos,  and  general  dis- 
comfort and  danger,  collisions  occurring 
all  too  frequently,  in  addition  to  which 
the  best  of  the  available  space  is  not  made 
use  of.  When  occasion  requires  it,  the 
number  of  fen-men  that  skate  orderly  on 
a  given  piece  of  ice  is  astounding.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  collision  on  the  ice  in 
the  Fens,  because  everything  is  reduced 
to  method,  and  as  you  see  a  man  coming 
swinging  along  you  need  not  fear.  The 
precision  of  each  stroke,  the  easy  roll, 
and  the  fearless  way  he  hurls  himself  upon 
his  sliding  skate,  are  characteristic  of  the 
feJHi-man,  whether  travelling  fast  or  slow  ; 
'''  there  be  but  one  among  hundreds 


of  others  who  are  not  fen-men,  one  who 
knows  the  style  can  pick  him  out  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Why  this  special  style  of 
skating  should  be  confined  to  the  Fens 
is  a  thing  not  easily  explained.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  so  soon  as  you  leave  the 


district  you  find  an  entirely  different 
action.  What  makes  it  still  more  strange 
is  the  fact  that  skating  is  chiefly  learnt  by 
the  imitation  of  others.  Once  a  person 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  propelling 
and  guiding  himself  he  has  only  to  skate 
behind  a  superior  performer  and  the  pro- 
gress made  is  rapid.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  astounding  transformation  scenes, 
a  fen-man  on  land  and  again  on  ice.  The 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  roads  pro- 
duces a  marked  style  of  heavy  walking, 
but  when  he  has  his  skates  on  he  will  go 
straight  away  on  the  first  day,  needing  no 
preliminaries,  not  skating  perhaps  with 
the  finish  of  some,  but  stilt  with  the  same 
style,  with  all  its  characteristic  ease  and 
pace.  The  form  of  skate  hitherto  univers- 
ally used  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
is  now  made  by  large  firms,  chiefly  in 
Sheffield,  in  various  qualities  and  at  difTer- 
ent  prices,  a  good  pair  costing  fifteen 
shillings  with  straps.  Before  these  skates 
were  manufactured  in  recognised  factories 
they  were  made  in  large  quantities  by  local 


blacksmiths,  and  many  of  these  had  a 
great  reputation  for  the  quality  and  temper 
of  their  blades.  The  long  bent  up  toe  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  for  skates  that  are 
used  solely  for  straight  ahead  skating 
over  all  kinds  of  ice,  carrying  the  skater 
over  all  kinds  of  objects,  such  as  twigs, 
grass,  cat's-ice  and  hummocks.  Appar- 
ently this  bend  of  the  toe  has  been  handed 
down  from  a  very  remote  period.  I  have 
seen  some  exceedingly  old  skates  which 
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show  the  curve  in  its  entirety,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  skate  of  recent  times 
has  not  been  finished  by  a  scroll,  as  the 
Dutch  skates  are.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  straps  are  narrow  and  like  those  of  a 
sandal,  which  give  greater  security  to  the 
skate  ;  the  pegs  in  the  broad  part  of  the 
skate-wood  are  made  long  and  stiff  to 
give  every  security  sideways.  The  square 
heel  is  another  characteristic  and  is  used 
for  stopping  by  means  of  rising  on  the 
heels.  The  bottom  of  the  skate  blade 
presented  to  the  ice  is  practically  a  straight 
line  having  rather  less  than  1-32  roll  at 
.  each  end.  The  large  surface  upon  the 
ice  lessens  the  resistance  in  the  case  of 
the  riding  leg  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
power  that  can  be  exerted  by  the  .striking 
leg  without  slip.  The  illustration  of  the 
"  Norwegian  Pattern  Skate  "  shows  a  new 
skate  which  has  just  been  put  upon  the 
English  market,  by  Messrs.  Marsden  of 
Sheffield,  for  the  first  time.  They  are  of 
Scandinavian  origin  but  are  common  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  America,  and  also 
in  Holland.  The  form  of  skate  that 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  England 
differs  considerably  in  construction  from 
the  original.  The  skate  as  used  by  Mr. 
Donoghue,  the  American  champion,  is 
built  permanently  into  the  boot  and  has 
a  minimum  weight  with  the  maximum 
strength,  being  built  of  tubes.  The 
English  skate  is  of  wood,  not  necessitat- 
ing special  boots,  and  being  much  cheaper. 
Whether  this  form  of  skate  will  prove  so 
trustworthy  as  the  old  for  non-racing  men 
remains  to  be  proved,  but  for  pace  it  is 
unquestionably  superior. 

A  distinctly  different  style  of  skating  is 
in  vogue  by  users  of  this  skate,  and  is 
admirably  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
Smart,  which  is  drawn  after  a  photo- 
graph taken  at  Little  port,  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Norway  in  January 
1S92,  and  was  the  first  time  these  skates 
were  used  in  a  competition  here  by 
an  Englishman.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  hands  are  kept  clasped  behind  the 
skater's  back,  and  only  upon  spurting 
under  htgh  pressure  do  the  arms  get 
play,  which,  when  happening  in  the  case 
of  Smart,  means  good-bye  to  all  except 
Hagen,  the  Norwegian  champion.  It  is 
to  this  same  swinging  of  the  arms  many 
people  take  exception,  saying  it  is  ugly 
and  looks  like  a  mill's  sails  flying  round 
—so  they  do,  but  as  an  element  of  speed 
they  are  essential  and  therefore  not  out  of 
place.  In  skating  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances very  little  swinging  of  the  arms 


is  necessary.  But  it  is  essential  that  alt 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders 
should  be  relaxed.  The  absence  in  the 
majority  of  fen  -  men  of  kicking  the 
heels  in  the  air  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks, 
common  to  nearly  all  other  skaters, 
fully  compensates  for  the  swinging  of 
the  arms. 

The  skate  should  have  the  ice  almost 
parallel  to  it,  although  this  is  not  entirely 
universal,  as  witness  the  illustration  of 
T.  Wells.  It  is  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the   Fen  style.     A  close  observer  will 
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note  that  a  fen-man  never  fixes  his  skates 
in  the  centre  of  his  foot  or  boot,  but  in  a 
line  central  with  the  heel  and  under  the 
big  toes.  If  the  edge  of  the  skate  wood 
is  placed  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  sole 
of  the  boot  a  good  result  is  obtained. 
The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold  : — infinitely 
more  power  is  given  to  the  strike,  owing 
to  being  well  upon  the  muscular  part  of 
the  foot ;  and  secondly,  it  makes  it  far 
easier  to  skate  straight  on  the  outside 
edge — a  not  by  any  means  easy  thing — ■ 
by  lessening  the  angle  of  the  body 
necessary  to  get  on  to  the  outside  edge  of 
the  skate,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  fen- 
man,  is  almost  entirely  done  by  the  above 
means  and  by  a  slight  twist  in  the  knee 
which  is  hardly  perceptible. 

The    drawing    from    an    instantaneous 
photograph  of  W.  J.  Loveday,  ex-amateur 
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champion,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  a  fen-skater  in  full  flight  when 
racing.  The  supporters  of  the  theory  of 
"  hereditary  tendencies  "  will  find  much  to 


support  their  views  in  skating  history,  for 
we  find  the  same  family  name  constantly 
recurringthrough  many  generations.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  of  this  is 
that  of  the  invincible  family  of  Smarts,  who 
are  natives  of  the  small  village  of  Wel- 
ney,  the  metropolis  of  speed  skating 
5ui;rounded  as  it  is  with  good  skating 
ground,  the  most  noted  of  which  is 
Welney  Wash,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  twenty  miles 
long.  This  vast  sheet  of  water  is  the 
overflow  of  the  River  Ouse,  which  is  let 
in  upon  the  meadow  land  to  avoid  burst- 
ing the  banks  at  exceptionally  wet 
seasons.  Thi.s  is  often  converted  into  a 
.sheet  of  ice,  of  even  quality  and  surface 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Welney  has 
produced  the  fastest  skaters  in  England, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  six  men  could 
be  picked  from  this  tiny  village  that  would 


render  good  account  of  themselves,  pitted 
against  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  to  return 
to  the  Smart  family.  We  first  find 
Turkey  Smart  beating  the  then  admitted 
champion,  Larman  Register,  of  Southery, 
some  ten  miles  from  Welney,  in  the 
year  1854.  From  this  date  he  carried 
all  before  him  till  1874,  when  Watkinson, 
also  of  Welney,  wrested  the  champion- 
ship from  him,  and  held  it  till  1878. 
Then  George  Smart,  better  known 
as  Fish  Smart,  on  account  of  his  am- 
phibious propensities,  and  son  of  Turkey 
Smart,  came   to   the  front  and  held  the 
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with  the  National  Skating  Association. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Smart  family, 
father  and  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
four  years,    have  held  the  championship 
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for  thirty-eight  years,  a  record  for  con- 
tinuity hard  to  beat.  Another  son  of 
Turkey  Smart,  named  Jarman  Smart, 
never  quite  approached  championship 
form,  being  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Fish 
Smart,  to  whom  he  was  second  only  in 
point  of  speed,  and  was  considered  by 
many  superior  in  style.  He  had  the 
length  of  stride  and  deflected  little  from  a 
straight  line  ahead^two  characteristics 
especially  marked  in  all  Welney  men.  Con- 
temporary with  old  Turkey  Smart  we  find 
William  See,  commonly  called  "Gutta 
PerchaSee"  from  his  indomitable  pluck 
and  enormous  powers  of  endurance.  He 
was  an  able  second  to  Turkey  Smart,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  worst  styled 
skater  who  ever  attained  prominence. 
Among  his  descendants  we  find  two  sons, 
both  first-class  men  of  to-day.  George 
See,  who  has  for  some  twelve  years  past 
skated,  with  persistent  regularity,  and  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  two  succeeding  cham- 
pions, the  brothers  Smart.  But  during 
the  present  skating  season  he  was  re- 
warded by  at  last  winning  the  champion- 
ship, skating  with  as  much  dash  and 
pluck  as  ever,  although  32  years  of  age. 
He  has  also  rendered  a  good  account  of 
himself  in  international  racing,  and  has 
beaten  the  pick  of  Holland  and  Friesland 
skaters.  Many  more  similar  cases  of 
hereditary  skating  powers  could  be  given. 
In  1891  a  match  was  arranged  at  Wisbech 
between  the  veterans  Smart  and  See, 
then  both  sixty  years  of  age — the  distance 
was  half  a  mile^Smart  won  a  well-con- 
tested race  by  five  yards.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  they  were  left  in  together  for  the 
final  heat  of  a  great  match  at  the  same 
place  during  the  great  frost  of  i860.  On 
the  same  day  as  the  match  was  run 
between  these  veterans  alluded  to,  they 
saw  their  respective  sons,  James  Smart 
and  George  See,  take  first  and  second 
places  against  all  comers,  which  must 
have  been  a  source  of  honest  pride  to 
them.  Thus  we  find,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty-one  years,  history  repeating  itself, 
even  to  the  venue  of  the  racing.  Some  idea 
of  the  popularity  of  these  matches  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
15,000  people  witnessed  this  match  at 
Wisbech.  Skating,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
sport  the  fen-man  knows  anything  of. 
Cricket  and  football  are  outside  his  ken 
entirely,  and  the  Fen  district  is  the  only 
place  where  the  entire  population,  both 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  of  all 
classes,  practise  skating  as  naturally  as 


walking.  Children  learn  to  skate  at  a 
very  early  age  indeed,  and  youths  of  nine 
and  ten  can  often  be  seen  running  off  a 
match  entirely  among  themselves. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
discuss  at  length  the  science  of  speed 
skating,  but  simply  to  touch  lightly  on  it. 
For  those  who  really  want  to  learn  to 
skate  straight  ahead  properly,  will  find 
Fm  Skating,  by  the  late  Mr.  Neville 
Goodman,  fill  their  requirements  exactly. 
The  whole  subject  as  a  science,  :>port 
and  pastime  is  there  treated  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.     The  author,  alas !  ts 
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dead,  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  by 
devotees  of  the  sport  as  a  great  sports- 
man, and  a  parent  of  international  skating 
competitions. 

It  is  usual  for  an  aspiring  figure-skater 
to  look  down  upon  this  sister  branch  with 
feelings  of  disgust  and  pity  which  I  fear  are 
only  too  feelingly  reciprocated  by  the  fen- 
man.  There  is  a  tale  told  of  a  figure-skater 
who  was  performing  in  the  Fen  district 
receiving  a  shower  of  coppers  from  the 
on-lookers  at  the  end  of  his  gyrations. 
Of  course,  all  such  expressions  of  feeling 
as  these,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
are  entirely  out  of  place,  and  do  not 
become  sportsmen.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  fen-skating  is  an  art  and  a  science. 
And  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  annexed 
diagram,  it  can  briefly  be  described  why 
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a  fen-man  skates  faster  and  easier   than 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

The  diagram  is  intended  to  represent 
the  marks  left  upon  the  ice  as  a  skater 
passes  over  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow. 


I 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will 
assume  the  length  of  each  stroke  to  be 
six  yards,  each  division  on  the  diagram 
being  one  yard,  and  the  dotted  line  in  the 
centre  taken  as  that  of  the  line  of  motion. 
We  will  assume  that  the  skater  is  just 
throwing  himself  upon  his  left  leg.  The 
skate  will  have  its  outside  edge  presented 
to  the  ice  ^X.  point  i,  upon  which  edge  the 
skater  will  travel  to  point  3  ;  then  the  roll 
of  the  body  will  bring  the  flat  of  the  skate 
upon  the  ice,  continuing  thus  to  point  5 


by  which  time  he  will  have  rolled  over 
upon  the  inside  edge  of  the  skate,  on 
which  he  will  continue  to  point  7.  Here 
the  right  foot  will  become  the  weight 
sustainer  and  assume  a  position  equivalent 
to  the  left  foot  at  point  i,  the  left  foot 
gradually  changing  from  the  weight 
carrier  to  the  striking  foot.  The  above 
proportions  of  each  stride  done  on  the 
varying  edges  are  not  exact  but  are  near 
enough  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

Now  in  this  presentation  of  the  skate 
to  the  ice  at  point  i  on  the  outside  edge 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  Fen  skating,  and 
till  this  is  learnt  no  hope  of  skating  fast 
or  for  long  distances  can  be  entertained. 
It  acts  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  centre- 
board of  a  boat,  preventing  a  deflection 
from  the  line  of  motion  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
propelling  force.  Till  this  knack  is  picked 
up  the  skater  presents  his  skate  to  the  ice 
either  on  the  flat,  or  even  on  the  inside 
edge.  The  consequence  is  that  all  that 
part  of  the  stroke  between  point  i  and 
point  4  is  never  performed  and  the  inevit- 
able running  out  sideways  begins  at  once, 
even  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  diagram, 
owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  propelling 
force  being  greater  at  that  point.  This 
too  is  why  so  many  are  troubled  with 
aching  ankles — ankles  rarely  trouble  the 
skater  who  skates  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Having  learnt  these  three  parts 
of  the  stroke,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the 
stride  as  long  as  possible  without  losing 
*  *  way.  *'  An  average  length  of  stroke 
may  be  taken  at  about  six  yards. 

Should  this  description  of  **  Fen-land 
Skating  "  appear  somewhat  eulogistic,  the 
writer  can  only  plead  intense  keenness 
and  a  desire  to  infuse  the  like  into  others. 

*•  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot. 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friends  remembered  not.'' 


PROFESSOR    IHNE   AT  VILLA    FELSECK. 

With  a  Portrait  by  H.R.H.  the  EMPRESS  FREDERICK  OF  GERMANY. 

"  Alt  Heidelberg,  du  Feine, 
Du  Stadt  an  Ehren  reich, 
Am  Neckar  und  am  Rheine, 
Kein'  andre  komrat  dir  gleich." 

— SCHEFFEL. 


He  author  of  Ek- 
kthard  and  the 
Trompeter  von 
Sdckingtn  is  guilty 
of  no  exaggera- 
tion when,  in  his 
poetical  out-pour- 
ing of  praise,  he 
challenges  alt 
cities"  am  Neckar 
und  am  Rheine" 
to  vie  in  beauty  with  his  beloved  Heidel- 
berg. His  sentiments  are  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  thousands  of  delighted  visitors, 
who  year  after  year  throng  the  quaint  old 
streets  and  the  lovely  walks  along  the 
river  and  up  the  wooded  hills  to  the 
picturesque  ruin  of  the  castle,  which 
stands  amidst  its  smiling  gardens  as  a 
monument  of  architectural  taste  unsur- 
passed in  Europe,  and  as  a  monument 
also  of  the  ruthless  vandalism  of  the 
French  monarch  who  called  himself  "  The 
most  Christian  King,"  When  General 
Melac  had  blown  up  the  fortifications  of 
Heidelberg  and  had  set  fire  to  the  castle, 
the  churches,  and  the  houses  of  the  town, 
his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  had  a  medal 
struck  with  the  inscription  "Heidelberg 
deleta  "  on  one  side  and  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  burning  city  on  the  reverse. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  de- 
scribe the  historic  associations  of  this 
place.  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  a  small 
spot  in  this  beautiful  valley  which  has 
associations  of  its  own,  interesting  both 
from  a  social  and  literary  aspect. 

Villa  Felseck  is  a  modest  country  house 
on   the    bank   of   the    Neckar,    opposite 


the  town  of  Heidelberg.  It  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  an  ancient  fort  guarded 
the  approach  to  the  only  bridge  over  the 


river.    This  fort,  or  bastion,  played  a  part 
in  the   siege   of   Heidelberg  during   the 
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Thirty  Years'  War.  Jt  was  stormed  by 
nily  in  1622,  and  its  fall  was  followed  by 
the  first  of  the  three  captures  of  Heidelberg 
in  the  course  of  that  year  so  disastrous  to 
Germany.  The  massive  ancient  walls 
remain  to  the  present  day,  and  form  a 
beautiful  garden  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Villa,  leaving  only  space  for  the  road 
along  the  bank  of  the  Neckar.  Behind  the 
house  the  hill  rises  gradually  to  the  Philo- 
sophenweg,  a  road  skirting  the  slope  of 
the  Heiligenberg.  The  spacious  grounds 
between  the  two  roads  are  laid  out  in 
flower  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  a  vine- 
yard, and  rise  in  a  succession  of  terraces 
bordered  on  the  north-west  extremity  by 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  the  remnant 
of  a  quarry  worked  centuries  ago.  Here 
Professor  Ihne  grows  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  delicious  grapes,  which  are  pressed 
for  wine  and  fill  numerous  casks  in  the 
old  vaults  of  the  bastion,  still  left  intact 
beneath  the  terrace  garden  in  front  of  the 
house.  A  more  delightful  garden  can 
hardly  be    imagined. 

No  one  knowing  Villa  Felseck  can 
wonder  why  the  Prince  of  Wales  selected 
it  as  the  temporary  home  for  his  sons 
during  their  student  stay  in  Germany. 
The  sojourn  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by 
the  household  there,  is  marked  by  a  care- 
fully guarded  rose-tree  in  the  garden, 
grafted  under  the  gardener's  direction  by 
the  Prince,  which  has  grown  well,  and  is 
called  Prince  Edward's  rose-tree.  His 
name  may  also  be  seen  scratched  by  his 
own  hand  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  room 
at  the  villa. 

On  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room 
hang   autograph  portraits  of  the  Queen 


and  many  members  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  family.  On  a  table  in  the  same 
room  is  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a  gift 
from  Her  Majesty,  which  bears  a  dedica- 
tion in  German  on  the  fly-leaf  written  by 
herself.  But  perhaps  most  highly  valued 
of  all,  is  a  beautiful  pencil  portrait  of 
the  professor  drawn  by  the  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany^a  reminiscence 
of  a  visit  he  paid  to. Balmoral. 

Of  the  literary  associations  of  Felseck 
I  need  only  say  that  it  is  the  birthplace 
of  Gervinus's  Commentaries  on  Shakespeare 
and  Ihne's  History  of  Rome,  which  is  too 
well  known  in  its  German  original  and 
English  translation  to  require  much  com- 
ment. Of  Professor  Ihne's  minor  works, 
I  would  mention  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,"  written  in  English  for 
The  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  of  Liverpool,  in  1856  and 
1S57,  and  now  translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Schott.  This  is  the  first  vindication 
of  the  able  and  just  ruler  of  Rome,  who 
is  now  at  length  universally  recognised 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  line  of  the 
Caesars. 

Professor  Ihne  has  friends  and  admirers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  America, 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  his 
portrait  is  to  be  placed  "  by  the  side  of 
his  great  rival,  Mommsen."  It  remains 
but  to  add  that  this  eminent  scholar, 
unspoiled  by  greatness  achieved  and 
honours  thrust  upon  him,  is  personally 
one  of  the  most  approachable  and  lovable 
of  men,  and  that  this  home,  honoured  by 
the  great,  is  open  to  the  humblest  who 
come  for  advice  and  help. 


A  TROUBLED   SPIRIT. 

Bv  ARCHIE   ARMSTRONG. 


HE  last  place  in  the 
world  in  which  any 
one  would  expect  to 
find  a  ghost  is  Gold- 
worthy  Hall.  Out- 
wardly it  has  been 
compared  to  a  cross 
between  the  new 
Metropolitan  Police 
Offices  and  a  house- 
boat, and  some  one  who  was  staying' 
there  last  Christmas,  in  allusion  to  the 
preponderance  of  snowy  freestone  in  its 
facade  dubbed  it  "the  Whited  Sepulchre." 
Inwardly,  however,  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, not  with  dead  men's  bones,  but 
with  an  exceedingly  lively  collection  of 
guests  bent  on  enjoying  everything'  in- 
doors and  out  which  a  kindly  providence 
and  an  easy-going  host  would  permit. 
Yet  the  ghost  walked  nightly,  or  nearly 
so.  It  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
any  one  else's  pleasure,  though  it  gave 
every  one  something  to  talk  about  ;  neither 
apparently  did  the  amusements  of  Mrs. 
Goldworthy's  guests  in  any  way  discon- 
cert it.  They  shot  whenever  they  could  ; 
played  hockey,  and  skated  when  they 
could  not  shoot ;  they  danced  half  the 
night,  and  fought  with  bolsters  and  bath 
sponges  up  and  down  the  passage  which 
formed  its  chief  promenade,  during  very 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  remaining  hours  of 
darkness.  After  they  had  retired,  It  walked 
— that  was  all.  In  a  brand-new  house, 
"  replete  with  every  modern  convenience  " 
so  old-fashioned  a  luxury  as  a  moaning 
spirit  robed  in  white  is  out  of  place — it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  rats  or  any 
other  matter-of-fact  explanation,  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  if  it  was  the 
genuine  article  and  had  gained  its 
practical  experience  of  human  life  in  the 


old  days  when  chaperons  were  chaperons 
what  it  saw  and  heard  at  Goldworthy 
Hall  would  have  scandalised  it  into 
quietude.  But  it  even  survived  the  paper- 
chase.  Now  a  paper-chase  is  essentially 
an  amusement  for  a  fine  spring  afternoon, 
so  they  had  one  at  Goldworthy  during  a 
snowstorm.  They  had  it  indoors,— which 
makes  a  difference.  It  did  no  particular 
harm  to  anybody,  except  the  housemaids 
who  grumbled  next  morning  as  they 
swept  up  and  collected  the  "scent,"  and 
it  afforded  unmitigated  pleasure  for  a 
whole  afternoon  to  some  twenty  young 
persons  with  healthy  lungs  and  limbs, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  kept 
them  quiet.  Lady  Gathercole  did  not 
like  it,  it  is  true,  but  when  Miss  Topsy 
Goldworthy  asked  May  Gathercole  to  stay 
at  Goldworthy  she  did  not  bargain  for 
Lady  Gathercole  answering  the  invitation 
and  accepting  for  herself  as  well  as  her 
daughter.  Her  ladyship  was  a  little  out 
of  her  element  at  Goldworthy,  and  her 
experience  of  the  paper-chase  was  excep- 
tional. She  was  entering  her  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  her  afternoon 
nap,  when  she  met  coming  out  of  it,  a 
young  lady  and  gentleman  whose  riotous 
frivolity  had  more  than  once  attracted  her 
attention,  though  she  had  not  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  rebuking  it.  Her  worst 
enemy  has  never  questioned  her  nerve  or 
the  practical  promptitude  of  her  judgment 
in  social  matters  or  her  courage  in  ex- 
pressing  it. 

She  drew  herself  up  as  Mr.  Phipson  and 
Miss  Martendale  tried  to  slink  past  her, 
looking  rather  sheepish,  and  demanded 
an  explanation.  It  did  not  appease  her 
to  learn  that  they  were  the  ' '  hares  "  {they 
hunt  and  are  hunted  in  couples  at  Gold- 
worthy),  nor  did  she  inquire  what  was  the 
meaning  of  "  laying  a  false  scent,"  which 
was  their  way  of  accounting   for   their 
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presence  in  her  apartment.  The  ** hares** 
retired  abashed  only  returning  softly  to 
deposit  a  few  more  little  scraps  of  white 
paper  on  and  near  the  mat  outside  Lady 
Gathercole's  bedroom  door,  and  so,  just 
as  her  ladyship,  all  unconscious,  prepared 
to  retire  also  into  privacy  and  sleep,  and 
had  removed  her  cap  and  the  more  re- 
dundant portions  of  her  chevclure  for  the 
purpose,  the  **pack**  arrived  in  full  cry. 
Their  **  music**  made  up  in  vigour  for 
what  it  wanted  in  mellowness  of  tone,  but 
they  too  withdrew  in  silence,  when  Lady 
Gathercole  confronted  them,  and  did  not 
give  tongue  again  till  they  reached  the 
far  end  of  the  passage,  while  her  ladyship 
dozing  gently  into  dreams  of  affluent 
sons-in-law  reflected  with  satisfaction  that 
her  daughter,  at  least,  was  not  among 
those  who  had  disturbed  her.  Her  view  of 
them  had  been  brief  but  comprehensive. 
**  May  would  not  so  demean  herself,**  she 
murmured,  as  she  dropped  into  a  slumber 
which  lasted  till  five  o'clock  tea-time. 
It  would  have  been  less  tranquil  had  she 
known  that  Miss  May  Gathercole*s  ab- 
sence was  due,  not  to  her  aristocratic 
instincts,  but  to  the  patience  with  which 
she  and  Captain  PoUokshaw  were  in- 
vestigating a  false  scent  in  a  very  dark 
portion  of  the  back  staircase.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  investigated  it  till  they 
were  tired  and  were  sitting  discussing  it 
and  kindred  topics,  when  the  **  whipper- 
in  **  of  the  pack  disturbed  them.  He 
said  afterwards  that  they  were  unaware 
of  his  presence  till  he  cracked  his  whip 
just  over  their  heads — because  he  could 
not  crack  it  between  them — and  that  he 
did  not  see  they  were  two  till  Captain 
PoUokshaw  jumped  up.  But  small  men 
are  apt  to  be  spiteful,  and  his  views  may 
have  been  coloured  by  his  having  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  the  house- 
maids* cupboard  where  Captain  PoUok- 
shaw deposited  him,  hunting  crop  and  all, 
and  turned  the  key  on  him. 

May  Gathercole  was  silent  at  tea.  She 
had  been  in  bad  spirits  for  some  time,  and 
she  looked  pale  and  dejected. 

**  Over-tired,  skated  too  much  yester- 
day,** said  good-natured  little  Mr.  Rowley- 
Bell. 

'*Well,  if  sitting  on  the  bank  eating 
pdie-de-foie-gras  sandwiches  and  having 
her  straps  altered  by  PoUokshaw  is  ex- 
hausting, she  has  reason  to  look  white,'* 
said  Major  Battersby,  who  is  never  quite 
charitable  during  an  east-wind. 

**  Poor  little  girl !  **  said  Mr.  Rowley-Bell, 
who  being  himself  only  a  year  younger 


than  May  Gathercole  had  a  right  to  call 
her  a  little  girl.  **Poor  little  girl!  that 
old  dragon  of  a  mother  of  hers  is  trying 
to  get  her  to  sing  to  Jack  Goldworthy  at 
this  very  moment.  Good  chap.  Gold- 
worthy,  but  I  wonder  at  any  one  preferring 
him  to  PoUokshaw.'* 

Mr*  Jack  Goldworthy  had  opened  the 
piano  and  finding  Miss  Gathercole 
evidently  did  not  want  to  perform,  sat 
down  himself  after  beckoning  to  Captain 
PoUokshaw  and  consulting  him  on  the 
subject. 

So  Captain  PoUokshaw  sat  beside  May 
Gathercole  on  the  small  ottoman,  the 
smallest  and  the  most  comfortable  in  the 
room,  but  so  small  it  was  not  much  wider 
than  the  kitchen  stairs,  while  Mr. 
Goldworthy,  junior,  played,  and  played  in 
chords,  and  played  with  a  whistled 
obligator  and  did  everything  but  sing  the 
air  of  one  of  his  favourite  songs.  Lady 
Gathercole  had  once  heard  some  one  sing 
it  and  had  called  her  daughter  out  of  the 
room.  But  her  ear  or  her  memory  were 
deficient.  **  How  charmingly  you  play, 
Mr.  Goldworthy,"  said  her  ladyship  with 
her  eye  on  the  ottoman,  **and  what  a 
spirited  melody.  May,  dear,  will  you 
come  up  to  my  room  and  write  a  letter 
for  me  ?  **  And  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  with  her  daughter  behind  her. 

Captain  PoUokshaw  went  to  the 
window  and  tried  to  see  if  it  was  snowing 
as  hard  as  ever  and  drummed  on  the  glass 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  swore 
softly  to  himself.  He  knew  quite  well 
what  Lady  Gathercole  meant  when  she 
said  she  wanted  a  letter  written.  The 
post  had  gone  at  3  p.m.  ;  he  knew  what 
she  was  saying  to  her  daughter  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  there,  though  of  course 
he  could  not  have  clothed  her  sentiments 
in  such  high-bred  language. 

He  knew  that  Lady  Gathercole  had 
come  to  Goldworthy  to  insure  that  if  her 
daughter  showed  any  fancy  for  any  one  it 
should  be  for  young  Jack  Goldworthy, 
who,  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  must 
have  something  over  ;i^ioo,ooo  some  day, 
and  might,  if  his  father's  services  met  with 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  party,  be  a 
baronet ;  and  also  that  she  was  deter- 
mined if  her  daughter  could  not  secure 
so  eligible  a  young  gentleman  as  her 
host*s  son  she  should  at  least  be  protected 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  army  of 
**  detrimentals,"  who  gathered  at  Gold- 
worthy,  selected  as  Mr.  Goldworthy, 
junior's,  friends  always  were,  for  social 
qualities  which  did  not  weigh  with  pros- 
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pective  mothers-in-law  as  heavily  as  they 
did  with  that  cheery  young  gentleman. 
Captain  Pollokshaw  knew  too  that  though 
he  was  himself  a  Pollokshaw,  and  a 
Pollokshaw  of  Shawford  Priors  into  the 
bargain — he  was  a  detrimental  of  the 
detrimentals, — a  younger  son  in  a  poor 
family.  Not  that  he  feared  Jack  Gold- 
worthy's  personal  rivalry  ;  was  not  his 
sister  Dorothy  Pollokshaw  there  in  his 
charge,  and  had  not  Jack  Goldworthy 
turned  white  on  seeing  him  arrive  un- 
expectedly without  her  and  then  got  red 
again  as  he  explained  that  she  was 
following  him  on  the  next  day  ?  No,  he 
did  not  fear  Jack  Gold  worthy's  rivalry. 
He  could  hear  him  still  banging  away  at 
the  same  tune  and  every  now  and  then 
chanting  fragments  of  the  chorus, 

"  Not  now,  dear  Charlie, 

The  moon  shines  too  bright, 
When  the  cloud  passes,  love, 

Then  perhaps  you  might ; 
When  we're  alone,  dear, 

And  no  one  to  see, 
Then  Charlie,  dear  Charlie, 

Why, — you  may  kiss  me." 

It  is  an  old  song,  he  had  heard  it  in 
India  and  had  had  something  to  do  with 
introducing  it  at  Goldworthy.  He  could 
hardly  help  smiling,  it  recalled  so  vividly 
a  former  almost  forgotten  episode  in  his 
life  when  things  went  easier  than  they 
seemed  to  be  going  now  and  nothing 
came  of  it  all — but  a  good  deal  might 
have. 

**  I  got  over  it  then — I  Suppose  I  shall 
again,"  muttered  Captain  Pollokshaw  as 
he  drummed  on  the  window  ;  *  *  but  I  don't 
feel  like  it — I've  got  it  worse  this  time, 
got  it  in  real  earnest — hang  that  tune." 

And  that  night  the  ghost  walked 
again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  the  vagaries 
of  the  troubled  spirit  of  Goldworthy  Hall 
were  freely  discussed  by  the  Goldworthy 
guests,  by  all,  that  is,  but  May  Gathercole, 
who  sat  sipping  her  tea  in  silence,  and 
looking  very  pale  and  tired,  and  Captain 
Pollokshaw,  who  frankly  acknowledged 
himself  bored  by  the  whole  affair.  He 
had  discredited  the  existence  of  anything 
supernatural  in  the  house  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  quite  oifended  Kate  de  Villars 
the  week  before  by  telling  her  that  if  she 
Tifould  smoke  cigarettes   in    the    billiard 


room  before  going  to  bed,  she  might 
thank  her  lucky  stars  she  did  not  see  pink 
lizards  and  blue-tailed  rats.  '*  They  don't 
come  from  tobacco,  Pollokshaw,"  she 
had  said  ;  *  *  and  please  remember,  1  'm  the 
only  girl  who  has  had  the  pluck  to  open 
her  bed-room  door  and  look  out.  All  you 
men  sleep  too  soundly  to  hear  anything — 
or  say  you  do." 

It  was  quite  true.  Few,  if  any  of  the 
men,  would  admit  having  heard  it,  but 
most  of  the  ladies  had  at  one  time  or 
another.  His  own  sister  Dorothy,  for 
one,  in  her  room  next  to  his,  had  heard,  or 
felt  it,  as  she  said,  pass  sighing  down  the 
long  corridor  outside  her  door.  But  a 
brother  does  not  always  think  much  of 
his  sister's  testimony.  Lady  Golightly 
had  heard  it  and  tried  to  rouse  her  husband 
from  his  slumbers  to  pursue  it.  Loo 
Brodribb  had  told  them  one  morning  how 
it  had  tried  her  door  and  retreated  when 
she  yelled  and  threw  her  slippers  in  that 
direction  ;  little  fluffy-headed  Tiny  Mart- 
endale  had  confessed  to  having  put  her 
yellow  curls  under  the  pillow  and  screamed 
stifled  screams  for  half  an  hour  after 
hearing  a  deep-drawn  sigh  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  dressing-table.  But  on 
this  particular  day  it  was  found  to  have 
left  documentary  evidence  of  its  perambu- 
lations. In  the  middle  window  of  the 
dining-room  at  Goldworthy  stands  a 
writing-table ;  a  solid  and  well-polished 
piece  of  furniture  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  of  the  house  ;  and  on  that  table 
always  lies  a"  heavy  brass  cornered  blot- 
ting-book,  solid,  and  well- polished  as  the 
table.  It  is  no  one's  table  in  particular, 
and  the  blotting-book  is  sacred  to  no 
particular  scribe.  On  the  day  of  the 
snowstorm  Mrs.  Goldworthy  had  sat 
down  to  it  in  the  afternoon  to  write  some 
letters,  the  dining-room  being  the  quietest 
room  in  the  house  during  the  paper-chase. 
When,  however,  young  ladies  are  always 
writing  letters  of  a  full  ounce  in  weight  to 
their  dearest  friends,  in  sweeping  hands 
with  the  broadest  swan-quills,  blotting- 
paper  as  well  as  ink  gets  quickly  used  up, 
and  Mrs.  Goldworthy  in  despair,  after 
having  had  to  tear  up  a  note  which  she 
had  hopelessly  smudged  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  find  an  absorbent  spot  in  the 
big  blotting-book,  had  gone  herself  and 
taken  fresh  blotting-paper  from  the  paper- 
cabinet  in  the  hall  and  replenished  it.  She 
had  then  re-written  her  note  and  written 
one  letter  in  addition,  the  impressions  of 
both  remaining  to  corroborate  her  and 
nothing  more.     Finally,  she   could  posi- 
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tively  state  (she  declined  her  son's 
invitation  to  swear,  and  resented  the 
offer  of  young  Phipson  of  the  Midland 
circuit  to  cross-examine  her)  that  she  had 
not  written, 

PoUokshaw 

Mrs.  PoUokshaw 

Mrs.  Charles  PoUokshaw 

on  the  first  page  of  the  blotting-book. 
There  it  was  though  all  the  same.  Miss 
Brodribb  found  it  just  as  every  one  was 
finishing  breakfast ;  she  had  gone  there 
to  direct  an  envelope  to  her  dressmaker, 
and  no  one  else  had  used  the  table  all  that 
morning.     But  there  it  was, — 

"  PoUokshaw 
Mrs.  PoUokshaw 
Mrs.  Charles  PoUokshaw." 

in  large  shaky  blotty  letters,  certainly  not 
the  caligraphy  of  any  living  inmate  of  the 
house. 

"Captain  Pollokthaw,"  said  Tiny 
Martendale,  solemnly,  with  the  lisp  young 
Phipson  found  so  attractive,  and  her  blue 
eyes  open  to  their  most  becoming  extent, 
*•  I  thought  you  looked  ath  if  you  had  a 
history." 

But  Captain  PoUokshaw  flatly  denied 
having  a  history,  and  his  brown  moustache 
positively  stiffened  and  bristled  with  con- 
tempt as  he  glared  at  his  name  and  its 
accompaniments.  He  took  up  the  book 
though  and  looked  at  it,  turning  over  the 
leaves  and  glancing  at  each  one.  When 
he  got  to  th2  last  page  he  changed  colour. 
Even  through  the  tan  on  his  cheeks  there 
was  a  sudden  flush  of  red,  and  he  put 
the  book  down  and  tore  out  the  last  page 
with  a  quick  jerk  before  any  one  could 
stop  him. 

*'  What  is  it?"  cried  every  one. 

**  Nothing,"  said  Captain  PoUokshaw, 
crumpling  up  the  half-sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  and  thrusting  it  deep  into  his 
pocket. 

Of  feminine  **  thirst  for  information" 
there  may  be  no  end,  but  there  must 
sometimes  be  a  limit  to  the  expression  of 
it,  and  even  Miss  Brodribb,  who  felt  she 
had  a  right  to  fully  investigate  and  enjoy 
her  discovery,  did  not  like  Captain 
Pollokshaw's  look  when  he  said 
"nothing"  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
He  did  so  without  opposition. 

"Come  on,  youngster,  let's  go  and 
see  if  we  can't  cheer  the  beggar  up,"  said 

yor  Battersby  to  little  Mr.  Rowley-Bell 
^tain  Pollokshaw's  regiment ;  '  *  he's 


awfully  down  on  his^  luck  and  you  can 
talk  more  nonsense  than  most  boys." 

Mr.  Rowley-Bell  grinned  deprecatingly, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  went 
all  the  same,  and  they  found  the  object 
of  their  search  alone  in  the  big  conserva- 
tory.    Up  and  down  they  marched  him 
between  them  for  half  an  hour  plying  him 
with  cigarettes  and  small  talk  varied  by 
cheroots  and  silence ;    but  he  said  little 
and  smiled  not  at  all  the  whole  time,  so 
they  gave  it  up  eventually  and  left  him  to 
sit  in  a  long  wicker  chair  and  meditate. 
Topsy  Goldworthy  found   him   there   an 
hour  later  still  smoking.    The  others  were 
snow-balling  in  the  garden.     Gentlemen 
(left-handed)  versus  ladies  is  an  arrange- 
ment of    sides    which    makes    such    an 
amusement     exhilarating,     warming     to 
everything  but  the  hands  and  quite  harm- 
less even   when  some   one    is  hit.     Mr. 
Rowley-Bell,  who  did  not  let  out  that  he 
had  bowled  left-handed    for    Sandhurst, 
and  was  now  captain  of  his  regimental 
eleven,  was  very  deadly.     He  hit  those 
he  aimed  at,  and  aimed  at  those  he  wanted 
to  hit,  which  latter  system  is  not  recom- 
mended to  lady  snow-ballers. 

* '  Captain  PoUokshaw,  I  have  been 
sitting  with  May,"  said  Topsy  Gold- 
worthy,  "  she  has  a  horrid  headache." 

Topsy  Goldworthy  was  Major  Bat- 
tersby's  bUe-noir^  but  then  he  does  not 
Uke  young  ladies  who  play  practical 
jokes,  and  wear  scarlet  shirts,  brown  boots 
and  big  dark  fringes.  He  thinks  them 
bad  style.  Possibly  he  loses  by  being  too 
superior.  Captain  PoUokshaw,  regarding 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  hostesses' 
daughters  with  catholic  tolerance,  looked 
at  her  in  silence  and  pulled  another  long 
chair  towards  him  without  getting  up. 
She  sat  beside  him. 

"  I  did  not  tell  May  about  the  blottin^- 
book." 

^"Why  should  you?"  he  grunted, 
puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  a  large  pink 
primula. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  with  more 
earnestness  in  her  mischievous  eyes  than 
he  had  seen  before.  "  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  in  it." 

"  If  you  mean  you  hope  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  wife  of  mine  who 
communicates  with  me  vi&  the  family 
blotting-pad.  Miss  Goldworthy,  there  is 
nothing  in  it." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said.  "  But  were 
you  never  even  engaged  ?  Somebody  said 
that  in  India — at  Umballa,  1  think — " 
she  hesitated  a  little  and  stopped  as   he 
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raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  at  her  in 
silence. 

There  was  a  shade  of  hesitation  in  his 
voice  and  he  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  he 
said  •*  No  **  all  the  same. 

**  Never  proposed  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  Never !  **  a  very  prompt  answer  this 
time. 

She  noticed  the  difference. 

'*  You  don't  surely  mean  that  any  one 
ever  proposed  to  you  !  '*  she  said.  **  How 
very  awkward  for  you." 

**  Miss  Gold  worthy,  "he  said  rising  and 
stretching  himself,  **when  I  confess  my 
sins  (not  those  of  other  people)  I  will 
send  for  you,  but  at  present  I  have  none 
on  my  conscience  which  would  interest 
you." 

She  felt  a  little  snubbed,  but  she  was 
not  easily  put  out. 

*  *  But  if  it  was  not  that — not  what  we 
thought — it  may  be  something  to  do  with 
you  all  the  same  -don't  you  believe  in 
that  sort  of  thing?  Last  winter  when 
Nellie  Dairy mple  and  Mr.  Holgate  were 
here  we  asked  Planchette " 

**  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

**  Who's  Planchette?  don't  look  over 
my  shoulder  as  if  you  saw  //." 

**  That  man  ! "  he  pointed  to  a  figure 
shuffling  along  the  snow-covered  path 
outside. 

**  Only  a  tramp,  I  suppose,"  she  said  ; 
'*  they  always  miss  the  path  through  the 
shrubbery  and  have  to  go  round  the 
house  before  they  can  get  to  the  back 
door — it  amuses  them  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
us,  even  if  they  do  look  in  at  the 
windows." 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  said  rather 
gravely. 

**  Never  mind  that  old  man — "  she 
began. 

"It  was  not  a  very  old  man,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

**  Well,  never  mind  that  young  man," 
she  said.  "  He'll  talk  round  the  servants 
and  get  some  scraps  which  would  other- 
wise go  into  the  pig-tub  ;  listen  to  me,  I 
want  to  investigate  this  ghost  business 
and  know  what  it  means,  will  you  help 
me?" 

Captain  Pollokshaw  had  his  hand  in  his 
coat-pocket  and  was  fingering  something 
there.  ^ 

**  My  dear  Miss  Goldworthy,"  he  said, 
**  investigate  is  a  very  awe-inspiring  word, 
but  I  assure  you  there  can  be  nothing  to 
investigate.  Eat  a  plateful  of  that  lobster 
mayonnaise  that  was  over  from  lunch 
yesterday  before  you  go  to  bed  and  you'll 


see  more  hobgoblins  without  my  assist- 
ance than  most  people  would  care  to." 

But  she  had  turned  her  back  on  him 
before  his  sentence  was  finished,  and  her 
heels  clicked  sharply  on  the  tiled  floor  of 
the  conservatory  as  she  went  into  the 
house. 

**  He  did  snub  me  when  I  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  him  and  May,"  she  said  rue- 
fully to  herself  as  she  crossed  the  hall ; 
then  her  eyes  twinkled  and  her  cheerful- 
ness returned  as  she  proceeded  up  stairs, 
and  taking  the  last  three  steps  with  one 
jump  she  went  into  her  bedroom  and 
locked  the  door. 

**  Of  course  he  means  to  investigate  our 
ghost  all  alone  and  get  the  credit  for  it," 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  sat  in  front  of 
her  looking  glass,  **  after  I  had  invited 
him  here  too  because  I  knew  he  liked 
May.  But  his  nerves  are  not  so  very 
strong,  I  could  see  that  when  he  caught 
sight  of  that  tramp — No  !  No !  I'm  not 
going  to  be  snubbed  for  nothing."  And 
she  positively  winked  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  night  Captain  Pollokshaw  felt  very 
little  inclined  for  bed.  He  walked  up  and 
down  his  room  for  some  time  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  he  sat  down  and 
tried  to  write  a  letter.  He  heard  the  rest 
of  the  inmates  of  Goldworthy  Hall  grad- 
ually quieting  down  and  retiring  for  the 
night,  he  heard  whispering  voices  outside 
the  next  door  to  his — ^Jack  Goldworthy 
was  wishing  Dorothy  Pollokshaw  good- 
night, when  Captain  Pollokshaw  coughed 
and  the  voices  ceased  with  magical  sud- 
denness. He  heard  a  distant  shriek  of 
**Oh  you  pig^^*  from  some  one  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed booby  trap.  It  takes  something 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  petard 
to  hoist  any  one  who  has  spent  a  week  or 
two  at  Goldworthy.  Then  the  last  door 
banged  and  Captain  Pollokshaw  was  left 
to  his  own  reflections.  He  exchanged  his 
dress  coat  for  something  loose,  brown 
and  comfortable,  took  his  cigar-case  from 
the  dressing-table  and  pensively  lit  a 
cigar,  reflecting  that  no  one  would  know 
if  he  smoked  in  his  bedroom,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  who  knew  would  care.  Then 
he  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire  and  sat 
smoking  with  his  head  back,  his  feet  rest- 
ing on  the  fender,  and  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  coat  pockets.    It  was  the  coat 
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he  had  been  wearing  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  presently  felt  something  which  he  drew 
out,  a  crumpled  sheet  of  white  blotting 
paper  with  a  name  written  upon  it,  "  May 
Pollokshaw." 

**  Poor  little  girl,"  he.  said  to  himself, 
**  she  must  have  written  it,  it*s  much  more 
like  her  handwriting  than  the  other."  He 
puffed  and  pondered  and  dozed  and  woke 
up  again  to  find  he  had  dropped  his  cigar 
and  the  piece  of  blotting  paper.  He 
threw  the  cigar  into  the  fire.  **  Poor  little 
girl,"  he  said  again,  **she  must  have  done' 
it,  but  when  ?  And  why  the  devil  should 
she  do  it  and  leave  it  there  ? "  And  he 
folded  it  gently  and  put  it  into  his  inside 
breast  pocket.  Then  he  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  asleep  again  when  he  became 
conscious  of  a  faint  sound  in  the  direction 
of  his  door.  In  an  instant  he  was  wide 
awake  ;  it  was  a  curious  noise  as  of  some- 
thing gently  rubbing  the  outside  of  the 
door,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low 
weary  moaning  noise.  Captain  Pollok- 
shaw  slipped  his  feet  out  of  his  **  pumps  " 
and  advanced  quietly  towards  the  door. 
As  he  did  so  he  saw  and  heard  the  handle 
slowly  turn,  while  the  moaning  grew  if 
anything  louder  and  more  piteous  to  listen 
to.  If  the  builder  of  Goldworthy  Hall 
had  not  been  hastening  to  grow  rich  he 
would  have  put  better-seasoned  timber 
into  the  upper  parts  of  it,  and  the  bed- 
room floor  would  not  have  creaked  and 
creaked  loudly,  even  under  Captain  Pollok- 
shaw's  thirteen  stone,  just  as  he  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  stealth  with 
which  he  was  advancing.  **  Creak  "  went 
the  floor,  **  click  "  went  the  door-lock  as 
the  handle  returned  to  its  usual  position. 
He  was  outside  in  a  twinkling,  he  heard  a 
faint  rustle  and  next  moment  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  what  he  made  out  to  be  a 
figure  in  white  retreating  from  him  at 
some  speed,  but  at  the  same  time  moving 
with  a  fairly  dignified  stalk,  such  as  a 
disembodied  spirit  in  a  moderate  hurry 
might  indulge  in  if  it  was  returning  home 
late  and  afraid  of  being  locked  out.  Then 
as  he  gained  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
wondering  whether  to  lay  hands  on  it  or 
not  it  stopped  and  turned,  raising  its  hand 
with  a  menacing  gesture.  Now  as  long 
as  Mr.  Goldworthy  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
certain  privileges  he  takes  little  part  in 
the  amusements  of  his  wife's  guests  or 
the  regulation  of  his  household.  The 
house  however  was  built  on  his  designs, 
and  in  matters  relating  to  the  lighting, 
airing  and  warming  it  he  permits  no  inter- 
Vence.     Every  night  as  he  goes  up  to 


bed  he  opens  certain  windows  for  the  sake 
of  due  ventilation,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  shutters  of  those  windows  are  also 
left  open.  Half  way  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor is  a  window,  and  from  Lt  came  the 
only  light  that  illuminated  the  darkness  ; 
a  bright  cold  band  of  moonlight  which 
made  the  blackness  around  and  beyond 
it  even  blacker.  Captain  Pollokshaw  was 
aware  that  the  figure  just  in  front  of  him 
seemed  to  be  growing  taller  (had  it  not 
been  a  spirit  he  would  have  said  it  was 
standing  on  tip-toe),  that  it  now  was  rais- 
ing two  arms  above  its  head  as  if  to  dare 
him  to  come  on,  that  its  head  was  adorned 
by  two  horns  of  the  same  dead-white 
substance  that  seemed  to  cover  it  from 
top  to  toe — and  then  he  saw  that  it  was 
slowly  backing  away  from  him.  He  saw 
the  bar  of  moonlight  behind  it  and  waited. 
It  gave  a  groan  as  he  took  half  a  step 
forward,  and  then  it  took  a  step  back  and 
it  was  in  the  full  brightness  of  the  moon 
increased  and  reflected  by  the  thick  snow 
lying  outside.  It  gave  him  rather  a  start 
at  first ;  just  before  the  light  fell  fully  upon 
it,  for  its  appearance  was  distinctly  un- 
conventional even  for  a  spectre.  When 
he  saw  it  properly  lit  up  he  felt  inclined 
to  swear  but  changed  his  mind  and 
laughed.  Whatever  Mrs.  Goldworthy  may 
have  thought  of  such  destruction,  a  very 
effective  and  awe-inspiring  headgear  for 
nocturnal  use  can  be  made  out  of  a  pillow 
case,  by  cutting  eye-holes  and  converting 
two  of  the  corners  into  horns  by  a  little 
stitching  and  stuffing.  Captain  Pollok- 
shaw made  a  rush  and  found  the  spirit 
had  precipitated  itself  into  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial form — perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold  under  the 
open  window. 

*  *  I  like  ghosts,  particularly  female 
ghosts,"  quoted  Captain  Pollokshaw. 
Jack  Poyntz  was  rather  a  favourite  part 
of  his. 

But  the  ghost  only  said  **  Hush  !  "  in  a 
low  whisper  which  gave  little  indication 
as  to  who  was  the  tenant  of  the  pillow- 
case. He  had  his  suspicions,  however, 
and  was  preparing  to  pull  it  off  and  verify 
them,  when  she  said  '*  Hush  !  "  again  and 
gripped  his  arm  so  tightly  that  he  stopped 
and  looked.  The  eyes  that  peered 
through  the  round  holes  in  the  pillow-case, 
were  themselves  round  with  very  visible 
terror  ;  he  was  a  quick-witted  man  and 
he  saw  that  this  part  of  the  performance 
was  unrehearsed  and  genuine. 

**  Come  away,"  said  the  girl  beside  him, 
pulling   him   from   the   moonlit    spot    in 
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which  they  were  standing  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond.  The  next  window  was 
thickly  curtained  and  behind  the  curtains 
they  retreated  together ;  he  could  just 
hear  and  see  that  something,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  coming  their  way. 

*'  Seems  to  snow  ghosts  in  this  estab- 
lishment," muttered  Captain  PoUokshaw, 
gripping  his  captive  firmly.  But  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  her  trying  to 
escape  him.     She  clung  to  his  arm. 

••  Hush  ! "  she  whispered  ;  **  it's  //,  Tve 
heard  it  before  ;  It  will  be  in  the  moonlight 
directly. — Oh  !  Captain  PoUokshaw,  it*s 
May  ! " 

The  figure  had  passed  into  the  strip  of 
light  and  passed  it  and  was  now  passing 
them,  proceeding  along  the  corridor  and 
on  towards  the  head  of  the  stairs.  A 
slender  girl's  figure,  all  in  fluttering  white, 
her  fair  hair  streaming  down  her  back, 
her  eyes  wide  open  and  full  of  tears  ;  as 
she  passed  through  the  moonlight  she 
turned  her  head  a -little  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  straight  towards  them,  but  she 
must  have  seen  nothing,  for  she  went 
straight  on,  uttering  now  and  then  a  little 
low  sob. 

"Walking  in  her  sleep,"  whispered 
Captain  PoUokshaw  to  his  companion. 
'  *  You  go  after  her  and  bring  her  back  ; 
Vd  better  retire." 

•*No,  no,  no,"  she  answered.  **  Tm 
terrified  of  any  one  like  that — I  daren't, 
I  daren't  indeed ;  do  come  too — you 
must.     Oh^  I'm  so  frightened  !  " 

And  hand  in  hand  they  followed  the 
figure  before  them  down  stairs. 

**  Don't  wake  her  till  you  get  her  back 
to  her  own  room,"  said  Captain  PoUok- 
shaw, **  or  it's  she  that  will  be  frightened." 

*'  I  know  ;  hmvcoXd  she  must  be  ;  she'll 
die,  I  know  she  will." 

**  I  hope  not ;  she  does  not  seem  to  feel 
much  ;  we  must  head  her,  and  I'll  stand  by 
while  you  turn  her." 

'*  Oh  !  if  she  wakes,  and  goes  mad  !  " 

They  were  in  the  hall  and  the  little  bare 
feet  in  front  of  them  were  crossing  the 
black  and  white  flags  with  a  soft,  light 
patter. 

'*  Is  the  dining-room  door  locked?  " 

**  Yes,  but  the  key  is  outside  ;  she  has 
found  it." 

They  were  only  a  few  yards  behind  her, 
standing  together  on  the  bottom  step  of 
the  grand  staircase  just  opposite  the 
dining-room  door  and  they  stopped  short. 
Captain  PoUokshaw  paused  involuntarily, 
but  he  could  hardly  have  gone  on  if  he 
had  tried,    his   companion    held   him  so 


tightly.  The  object  of  their  pursuit  had 
opened  the  dining-room  door  and  left  it 
ajar  after  passing  in.  A  bright  light 
streamed  through  it  into  the  hall  as  bright 
as  if  the  lamps  were  all  alight  (which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  were,  the  big 
swinging  lamps  over  the  tables,  the  small 
lamps  in  sconces  along  the  walls,  and  the 
big  standard  lamps  by  the  sideboard). 
They  could  hear  a  noise  too  ;  not  the  sobs 
they  had  heard  before,  a  low  grinding 
noise  as  of  some  one  cutting  hard  metal 
with  metal  harder  still. 

"They're  breaking  open  the  plate  chest 
under  the  sideboard,"  whispered  Captain 
Pollokshaw's  companion.  "That's  why 
they  did  not  hear  her  open  the  door.  Don't 
make  a  sound  or  they'll  attack  her.  Look, 
she's  coming  back." 

"Thank  God,"  murmured  Captain 
PoUokshaw,  as  he  saw  the  slender  figure 
in  white  standing  again  in  the  doorway, 
facing  them.  But  his  relief  was  only 
momentary.  Again  she  turned  and  entered 
the  room,  and  they  heard  again  the 
low  long-drawn  sob.  Then  the  grinding 
noise  stopped  abruptly  ;  and  a  voice  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  gin-and-fog " 
variety  rendered  hoarser  by  fear  cried 
out, 

"  My  gawd.  Bill,  what's  that  ?  " 

Captain  PoUokshaw  took  a  step  for- 
ward, but  his  companion  was  still  holding 
him  by  the  arm. 

"Stop!  do!"  she  whispered;  "they 
won't  touch  her,  and  she'll  come  back, 
she's  still  close  to  the  door ;  but  if  you  go  on 
they'll  attack  you,  and  she'll  wake  and  go 
mad  with  terror  !  I  know  she  will  ;  and 
so  shall  I !  " 

He  was  a  quick-witted  man,  and  he  felt 
the  force  of  what  she  said.  He  was  a 
quick-witted  man  and  had  had  to  decide 
on  an  emergency  before.  There  was  the 
time  when  his  best  Shikarri  lay  under  the 
tiger  forty  yards  from  him,  and  he  had  to 
decide  whether  to  risk  the  shot  or  not : 
but  it  was  only  a  Shikarri,  though  his 
best,  and  his  hand  was  steady  enough  as 
he  fired.  He  had  had  to  decide  when  the 
three  dervishes  ; — but  this  was  a  different 
matter.  There  was  silence  for  seconds 
which  seemed  minutes,  seconds  such 
as  few  men  who  love  are  ever  called 
on  to  endure,  when  every  instinct  urges  to 
go  in  and  win  while  something  whispers 
that  the  waiting  game  may  be  the  best, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  stake  crushes 
the  reasoning  power.  The  strain  was 
growing  too  much  for  him ;  the  girl 
beside  him  gave  a  hysterical  sob.     Was 
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the  door  swinging  slowly  to  ?  Had  she 
let  go  the  handle,  and  was  she  advancing 
into  the  room  ?     Should  he ?  " 

But  the  answer  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  Another  voice,  not  the 
one  they  had  heard  before,  a  voice  clearer 
and  harder,  sounding  from  another  part 
of  the  room, 

**  It's  only  a  gal,  you — fool ;  bash  her 

nut,  here,  gimme  the " 

•         •••••• 

She  did  not  wake  for  there  was  no 
noise  ;  or  only  so  much  as  a  thirteen- 
stone  man  makes  crossing  a  thick  Turkey 
carpet  in  two  strides,  and  just  so  much 
crack  as  a  substantial  and  somewhat 
under-hung  jaw  emits  as  it  gives  way 
under  a  smashing  right-hander,  when  its 
owner  has  thrown  a  **  jimmy  "  and  missed, 
and  tried  to  get  in  hurriedly  with  his  left. 
A  grey-headed  man  in  a  crape  mask  was 
making  frantic  efforts  to  reopen  a  heavy 
window. 

**  Don't  make  such  a  d d  row,  you 

old  idiot,"  said  Captain  Pollokshaw  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  slipped  his  coat  off, 
and  William  Smithers  of  Whitechapel 
fled  across  the  moonlit  snow  quietly, 
thanking  his  blessed  stars  that  it  was  a 
lunatic  asylum  he  had  broken  into,  as, 
judging  from  its  appearance  and  the 
behaviour  of  its  inmates,  he  had  main- 
tained it  to  be  after  prospecting  it  in 
the  morning,  till  his  mate  over-ruled 
him. 

**Here,"  said  Captain  Pollokshaw, 
''wrap  her  in  this  and  lead  her  to  her 
room,  and  just  take  your  head  out  of 
that  bag  before  you  wake  her  up." 

**  My  goodness,"  said  Miss  Goldworthy, 
removing  the  pillow  case,  **  Td  forgotten 
all  about  it.  Come,  May  dear,  with  me," 
and  enveloping  her  friend's  shoulders  in 
brown  tweed,  she  led  her  from  the 
writing-table  by  which  she  was  standing, 
and  out  of  the  room,  as  unresisting  as  a 
tired  child. 

**Gad!"  said  Captain  Pollokshaw, 
**  what  a  feast  the  beggars  have  been 
having  before  settling  to  work  ;  they  must 
have  had  some  of  old  Goldworthy's  brandy 
before  they  lit  all  the  lamps  like  that." 
He  took  one  of  the  decanters  from  the 
table  where  it  stood  beside  a  half- 
finished  chicken  looted  from  the  larder ; 
and  after  looking  for  a  clean  wine- 
glass, filled  and  emptied  it. 

**  Queer  thing,"  he  said  to  himself, 
•*  that  Goldworthy  girl  walked  out  of  the 


room  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  fainted  if  the  liquor  hadn't 
been  handv."  Then  he  concluded  he 
might  as  well  rouse  the  butler  and  foot- 
men, and  wash  his  hands  literally  and 
metaphorically  of  the  man  who  was 
groaning  and  bleeding  insensible  at  his 
feet.  So  they  strapped  him  to  a  chair  in 
the  pantry,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  through 
his  bandages  at  the  spring  assizes,  and 
took  **  five  of  the  best  "  without  winking, 
getting  off  two  years  in  consideration  of 

his  injured  condition. 

•         •         «         c-         •         •         • 

They  were  married  from  Goldworthy 
Hall.  Topsy  Goldworthy  insisted  upon 
that,  in  fact  she  would  hardly  acquiesce  in 
Sir  Bunbury  Gathercole  giving  the  bride 
away  ;  she  felt  she  had  a  better  right 
to  do  so — though  very  few  knew  how 
much. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Topsy  Gold- 
worthy  who,  on  her  own  responsibility 
and  in  spite  of  some  tearful  discourage- 
ment from  May,  went  to  Lady  Gathercole 
and  informed  her  that  it  was  not  the 
Goldworthy  plate  alone  that  Captain 
Pollokshaw  saved  that  night.  Her  lady- 
ship expressed  herself  politely  grateful. 

**  He  has  no  money,"  she  said. 

**  But  May  will  have  some,"  put  in 
Topsy  confidently,  **  and  he  saved  her 
life." 

**  It  is  a  soldier's  duty  to  save  life — 
when  he's  not  taking  it,'*  said  her  ladyship 
coldly. 

What  Miss  Goldworthy  said  in  reply 
need  not  be  repeated,  it  was  for  her 
ladyship's  private  ear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
her  play-going  experience  helped  her  argu- 
ments, and  if  her  imagination  did  assist 
her  facts,  at  all  events  her  picture  of  Miss 
May  Gathercole  in  the  awkward  position 
of  a  somnambulant  *'  Miss  Decima"  caused 
the  matronly  grey  hairs  of  that  young 
lady's  mamma  to  all  but  stand  erect 
under  the  glossy  curls  which  covered 
them.  While  her  ladyship  admitted  in  a 
broken  voice  that  if  not  desirable  it  was 
necessary  and  essential  that  her  daughter 
should  marry  the  man  of  her  choice  and 
no  other. 

And  Major  Pollokshaw  (who  after  all  is 
a  Pollokshaw  of  Shawford  Priors,  as  his 
mother-in-law's  friends  are  now  fully 
aware)  is  ready  to  lay  odds  that  when 
he  and  Mrs.  Pollokshaw  spend  their 
next  leave  at  Goldworthy  Hall  no  ghost 
will  walk. 


THE  END. 
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ingeniously  contrived  to  take  to  pieces,  I 
was  indebted  to  the  skilful  workmanship 
of  the  Bristol  Waggon  Company,  Limited, 
and  for  the  water-holders  or  "carriers" 
(made  to  fit  the  bodies  of  the  horses 
carrying  them,  or  to  "  ride  easily"  on 
pack-saddles)  to  Messrs.  Pontifex  and 
Wood,  of  London. 

I  decided  to  travel  in  from  the  North- 
West  coast,  and  examine  the  line  of 
mineral  country  that  I  had  set  down 
according  to  a  theory  I  had  formed,  based 
upon  the  explorations  of  Mr.  John  Calvert, 
For  my  view  was  that  a  gold  formation 
extended  right  across  West  Australia, 
from  north  to  south,  which  theory  my 
explorations  and  discoveries  have  gone 
materially  to  sustain.  I  voyaged  to 
Cossack,  which  was  the  nearest  port  to 
the  place  that  I  had  selected  to  start  my 
expedition  from.  Cossack,  with  its 
wooden-houses  and  thick  sandy  streets, 
does  not  present  a  very  inviting  appear- 
ance. Nothing  is  more  fatiguing  than 
trying  to  wade  through  these  sandy 
thoroughfares  on  a  day  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  100°  in  the  shade.  From 
Cossack  to  Roebourne  is  nine  miles,  and 
thick  sand  all  the  way.  Once  there,  the 
traveller  is  certain  he  has  come  to  a  seat 
of  Government,  for  a  residency  stands 
on  an  elevated  eminence  in  the  town. 
The  surrounding  country  is  well  known 
for  the  tropical  and  dry  character  of  its 
climate.  Some  time  before  my  arrival  the 
little  settlement  was  visited  by  a  "  willi- 
willi,"  as  the  tornado  is  called  on  the 
coast.  You  must  remember  that  the 
buildings  in  most  settlements  in  the  far 
North  consist  of  a  scanty  frame  of  wood, 
to  which  the  roof,  walls,  and  partitions 


THOUGH  for  more 
than  two  centuries 
gold  has  been 
known  —  or  at 
all  events  very 
strongly  suspected 
— to  exist  in 
"paying  quan- 
tity" in  West  Aus- 
I.  tralia,  no  serious 
■^effort  to  obtain  it 
has  been  made  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  if  indeed  such  efforts  as  I 
propose  to  describe  are  entitled  to  be 
called  serious  at  all.  In  proof  of  my 
statement,  which  is  probably  new  to  many, 
1  may  say  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  of 
its  being  an  old-world  notion  that  Terra 
Australia  was  a  land  where  gold  would 
be  discovered,  I  have  myself  seen  a 
Portuguese  map  which  was  published 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  which 
the  western  portion  of  the  Island 
Continent  is  marked  down  as  Beach 
Provincia  Aurifera  ;  and  a  Dutch  map  of  a 
still  earlier  date  is  in  existence  which 
gives  a  similar  allusion,  namely,  that  of 
Terra  Aurifera  to  the  very  north-western 
portion,  into  the  interior  of  which 
[  went  as  far  as  I  could  get  last 
year. 

Profiting  from  past  experience  in  my 
1S91  expedition,  I  was  better  prepared 
for  the  dangers  and  dilHculties  which  have 
to  be  encountered.  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  my  outfit,  most  of  which  was 
made  in  London.  I  took  with  me 
carts,  water-holders,  and  pack-saddles  of 
peculiar  construction,  such  as  I  should 
have  had  great  difi^culty  in  obtaining  in 
the  colonies.     For  the  carts,  which  were 
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of  corrugated  iron  are  attached,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  fierce  blast  of 
luld  scatter  such  a  structure 


to  the  four  winds.      Naturally,  therefore, 
its  ordinary  serenity  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed.   I  put  up  at  the  hotel,  and  at  once 
started  to  get  together 
my  horses  for  the  ex- 
pedition.    I  had  great 
trouble      in      securing 
suitable      horses,       as 
there  is  no   bazaar  at 
Roebourne. 

Our  expedition  con- 
sisted of  white  men, 
black  boys,  pack, 
saddle  and  buggy 
horses,  buggy,  &c,, 
with  provisions  for  a 
three  months'  trip. 
The  buggy  was  not 
taken  for  our  comfort, 
but  simply  to  carry 
food  for  the  horses ; 
for  it  should  be  known 
that  in  this  district 
they  had  at  that  time 
had  no  rain  for  two 
years,  and  the  whole 
country  was  dried  up, 
and  consisted  of  hot  sand, 
about  by  the  wind,  vastly  to  the  discomfort 
and  annoyance  of  the  travellers.  There  '-- 
a  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Da 


win,  which  divides  Australia  into  two  por- 
tions, nearly  equal  in  dimensions,  yet  very 
different  in  character.  To  the  west  lies  a 
"  great  lone  land,"  a  wilderness  inter- 
spersed with  salt  marshes  and  lakes, 
barren  hills,  spinifex  deserts,  waterless 
rivers.  It  is  the  Sahara  of  the  south,  but 
a  Sahara  with  few  oases  of  fertility.  To 
cross  this  desert  has  always  been  the 
ambition  of  explorers.  Dr.  Leichardt, 
who  had  previously  travelled  from  More- 
ton  Bay  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Port 
Essington  on  the  northern,  attempted  to 
cross  from  shore  to  shore,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  Mr.  Eyre  made  a 
journey  also,  memorable  for  the  mis- 
fortunes that  attended  it  and  the  sufferings 
he  endured.  Colonel  Warburton  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  from  the  telegraph  line 
to  the  western  coast  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  wilderness,  nearly 
touching  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
Gregory. 

The  first  gold  field  that  !  visited  in 
the  north-west  was  the  Nichol,  twelve 
miles  from  Roebourne.  Here  1  found  the 
predominant  associations  were  gold  and 
ironstone.  Much  importance  I  think 
attaches  to  this  outcrop  as  helping  to 
prove  the  wide  distribution  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  must  indeed  be  an  extremely 
wde  one,  for  during  the  progress  of  the 
expedition    I    passed   over    hundreds  of 


sily  blown 


CBOSSING  JONES'S   RIVER. 


miles  where  the  colour  of  gold  could  be 
obtained  in  the  dish  without  the  aid  of 
science  for  separation  or  "  selection," 
showing  that  the  land  is  permeated  with 
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gold  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Many 
things  at  Nichol  may  be  said  to  be  in 
embryo,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
is  room  for  much  development  in  the 
future. 

We  then  travelled  on  steadily  for  some 
days,  in  course  of  which  time  we  had  to 
cross  Jones's  River,  which  had  more  water 
irt  it  than  any  other  1  saw  in  the  North- 
West ;  soon  after  crossing  which  we  were 
visited  by  a  dust-storm.  Some  time 
before  it  seemed  that  a  terrific  storm  was 
either  brewing  or  raging ;  soon  after- 
wards brick-coloured  clouds  were  seen 
coming  over  the  horizon.  They  were 
partly  obscured  by  the  ranges,  but  they 
seemed  to  divide  as  they  rose  and  veered 
in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction. 
They  amassed  again   in   a  few   minutes, 


dust,  and  the  prospect  (a  decidedly  limited 
one)  was  the  reverse  of  cheerful.  How- 
ever, as  all  things  come  to  an  end,  so  did 
the  dust-storm  eventually  and  we  were 
left  to  pursue  our  way  in  comparative 
safety. 

We  got  under  way  about  ten  o'clock, 
having  waited  in  vain  to  see  if  the  wind 
would  abate,  and  for  two  hours  we  got 
more  dust  than  I  ever  saw  or  wish  to  see 
again. 

When  seventy  miles  due  east  of  Roe- 
bourne  I  paused  at  Mallina,  and  investi- 
gated what  1  should  think  to  be  about 
the  very  richest  association  of  gold  and 
antimony  to  be  found  the  wide-world 
over.  But  in  an  experience  extending 
over  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  California,  I   have  never  met 
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and  it  was  plainly  visible  that  a  dust- 
storm  was  approaching.  It  came  fast  and 
furiously  over  the  hills,  soaring  higher 
and  higher  as  it  advanced.  A  brilliant 
spectacle  was  presented  well  worthy  of 
note.  For  miles  in  breadth  high  volumes, 
like  sea-foam,  from  a  mighty  hurricane, 
only  of  a  reddish  hue,  reaching  far  into 
the  heavens  and  curling  like  smoke  from 
an  active  volcano,  came  tearing  on 
towards  us.  Each  gust  of  wind,  with  an 
intermittent  lull,  made  the  spectacle  more 
imposing. 

We  had  heard  of  dust-storms  and  even 
seen  them  in  Roebourne,  where  we  could 
get  shelter  and  admire  them  from  com- 
parative security.  Here  we  met  it  face 
to  face  in  all  its  force.  Its  first  effect  was 
to  cast  a  brilliant  colour  wherever  the 
sun's  rays  struck  its  face  As  it  increased 
in  fury,  so  did  the  density  of  the  dust, 
until  everything  was  in  utter  darkness, 
and  one's  hand  held  before  one  was  not 
visible.  At  times  we  could  not  see  a  foot 
ahead,  our  eyes  and  ears  were  filled  with 


with  such  an  attempt  to  compass  such  a 
big  thing  with  small  means  ;  everything 
was  being  done  about  as  badly  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  it,  and  yet  this  property 
would  do  wanders  and  astonish  the  whole 

The  next  gold  locality  1  came  to  was 
Egina,  which  again  gave  evidence  of  the 
half-hearted  way  in  which  the  boundless 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  wooed.  The  field  is  evidently  a 
promising  one,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  scarcely  anything  was  being  done, 
the  miners  having,  almost  to  a  man,  gone 
off  to  the  Upper  Murchison,  W.  A.,  from 
which  glowing  accounts  had  come  of 
wonderful  discoveries  of  quartz  with  the 
trifling  proportion  of  fifty  per  cent,  rock- 
and  fifty  per  cent,  gold  !  A  few  miles 
further  on  we  arrived  at  Pilbarra,  once 
the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  "blow" 
(the  gold  having  deposited  all  over  the 
place  in  great  rich  patches).  But  it  did 
not  last.  For  a  time  hundreds  of  miners 
were  making   small   fortunes   simply   by 
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rudely  knocking  the  gold  out  of  the  quartz. 
It  was  all  surface,  however.  In  mining 
slang  Pilbarra  did  not  "  hold  down,"  and 
the  place  was  ultimately  almost  deserted, 
after  many  borings  had  convinced  the 
diggers  that  the  deeper  they  went  the 
poorer  the  yield  became. 

Continuing  our  journey,  taking  a  more 
south-easterly  course  than  we  had  done 
before,  we  cro.ssed  the  bed  of  the  Yule 
River  at  a  place  where  it  is  five  miles 
wide.  It  was  perfectly  dry  as  we  crunched 
our  way  over  the  great  expanse  of  sand 
and  shingle. 


interspersed  with  lead.  This  crops  out 
on  a  very  steep  and  rugged  mountain 
side,  and  some  very  awkward  climbing 
had  to  be  done  in  tracing  it.  I  should 
have  liked  to  spend  more  time  in  this 
interesting  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  work 
proper  of  the  expedition  being  to  push  on 
as  far  inland  as  we  could  get,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  sufficient 
rest  had  been  enjoyed.  In  my  map  I 
have  marked  the  place  in  which  our  camp 
was  pitched  "The  Shawr."  While  stay- 
ing at  this  most  promising  spot  it  was 
amusing  to  see  the  cleverness  with  which 
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Pushing  on  into  the  interior  until  I 
arrived  at  Cunicasina  Pool  on  the  Shawr 
River,  I  formed  a  camp  there,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  country  for  six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  north-west.  While 
washing  for  tin — of  which  I  found  some 
fine  specimens^I  detected  some  crystals 
of  ruby,  sapphire  and  tourmaline.  The  tin 
obtained  was  a  rich  oxide,  and  some  half 
mile  away  in  the  ranges,  I  discovered  por- 
tions of  a  very  rich  tin  lode,  more  or  less 
crystallised.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered that  the  tin  runs  "  very  strong" 
for  some  distance,  and  doubtless  inter- 
mixes with  the  alluvial  sand. 

Having  time  on  my  hands  while  giving 
both  men  and  horses  a  much-needed  rest 
I  thoroughly  explored  the  land  lying  a 
few  miles  to  the  south,  and  on  a  tributary 
to  the  Shawr  River,  and  discovered  a  rich 
leader   of  gold  and   quartz   occasionally 


our  horses  grazed  upon  a  succulent  weed 
which  was  plentiful  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  Standing  in  the  water,  they  would 
push  their  heads  right  under,  tear  up  a 
mouthful,  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and, 
having  deliberately  munched  it,  "  go  for  " 
another  bundle  with  as  much  sang  froid 
as  human  bush  travellers  display  in 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances. 
They  evidently  preferred  that  kind  of 
watercress  to  the  leaves  of  the  horrid, 
prickly  Spinifex,  so  omnipresent  in  the 
north-western  desert.  Man  and  beast 
alike  soon  get  to  shudder  at  the  very 
sight  of  that  vile  plant— at  least  vile  in  its 
dry  state. 

Continuing  our  journey  in  a  more 
south-easterly  direction,  we  come  to  some 
plains  literally  covered  with  oxide  of  man- 
ganese (pyrolusite).  If  anything  had 
been    wanting    to    convince   me   of   the 
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immense  strength  and  persistency  of  the 
precipitation  of  the  gold  to  the  surface  it 
would  have  been  the  abundant  presence 
of  this  very  mineral.  Peroxide  of  iron  is 
a  capital  "stop"  for  gold,  but  peroxide 
of  manganese  is  an  ever  so  muchbetterone. 

If  you  want  rich  gold  concentrated  in 
valuable  leaders,  you  must  have  some 
opposite  medium  to,  as  it  were,  control 
the  participation.  When  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  being  traversed  with 
solutions  of  gold  a  check  is 
necessary  to  arrest  and,  so  to 
speak,  keep  it  within  bounds. 
Gold  abhors  oxygen,  but  man- 
ganese has  a  great  afBnity  for 
it.  When  we  have  (as  is  the 
case  with  so  much  of  the 
ground  my  expedition  passed 
over)  the  two  opposite  present, 
the  most  favourable  conditions 
exist  for  "  packing"  or  making 
"bunches"  of  the  sovereign 
metal. 

Moving  next  in  a  more 
easterly  direction,  we  came  to 
a  creek  beyond  Ensu  springs, 
where  a  far  better  feed  for 
our  cattle  than  we  had  found 
hitherto,  existed.  Here  I 
formed  a  depot  {Wild  Dog 
Creek).  It  was  close  to  this 
creek  that  we  crossed  Mr.  J. 
Calvert's  return  track  from 
his  exploring  expedition  to  the 
ranges  out  of  which 
Murchison  and  Ashburton  1 
in  1847.  The  initials  on  a  blue 
gam  were  nearly  obliterated  or 
grown  over  with  age,  but  the 
marks  on  a  stone  close  by 
were  still  discernible.  Leaving 
there,  in  charge  of  a  few  men, 
the  bulk  of  my  heavy  equipment  and  some 
of  the  more  knocked-up  of  the  horses,  I 
resumed  the  march.  A  mount  rising 
boldly  from  the  range  bordering  the  river 
soon  arrested  the  attention  of  the  party, 
and  upon  exploring  it,  I  found  it  so  rich 
in  gold  that  every  panful  of  earth  washed 


others  (towards  the  last)  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten,  from  the  morning's  start  until 
the  evening's  camping. 

Nothing  seemed  to  happen  to  break  the 
dreadful  monotony  of  the  waterless 
wandering.  And  yet  there  were  adven- 
tures by  the  way  which,  looked  back  upon 
from  one's  cosy  study  at  home,  appear  to 
be  not  altogether  lacking  in  the  elements 
of  interest,    capable,    in    fact,    of  giving 


:ults. 


its    vicinity   gave   most  excellent 

To  ask  the  reader  to  follow  our  course 
taken  day  after  day  throug'h  the  sandy 
wilderness,  the  maddening  sameness  of 
which  was  one  of  its  worst  features,  would 
be  to  weary  him  exceedingly.  I  will 
content  myself,  therefore,  by  relating  that 
we  dragged  ourselves  slowly  over  the 
endless  waste,  sometimes  making 
prepress  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles,  at 


SATHES   FISHING   AT 


some  zest  to  otherwise  tame  proceed- 
ings. 

Now  and  then  I  shot  an  emu— banged 
away  at  a  flock  of  twenty  indeed  on  one 
occasion — which  would  give  an  interest  to 
life  that  tasted  several  days. 

In  one  place  (that  was  before  we  got 
beyond  the  limits  attained  by  other 
travellers)  we  had  a  scare  from  a  party  of 
blacks,  who  stealthily  crawled  nearly  up 
to  my  tent  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  but 
whether  they  meant  mischief  or  not  we 
never  knew  ;  my  opinion  is  they  were 
merely  impelled  by  curiosity. 

It  was  also  before  we  had  reached  the 
confines  of  the  unknown,  and  all  had 
become  desert  around  us,  that  we  came 
upon    some   most   interesting  aboriginal 
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remains.  Near  the  beautiful  pool  of 
Coorcangoona,  we  found  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  a  large  and  nearly  horizontal  slab 
of  rock.  In  the  centre  of  this  the  natives 
had  formed  a  large  circle  of  stones,  and  a 
quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders  in  the  vicin- 
ity was  evidently  used  as   an   oven,  or     parroquets,  alighti 


perhaps  an  altar.  Passing  this  curious 
spot,  we  rode  for  about  a  mile  further  up  a 
very  steep  incline,  and  finding  the  rise  of 
the  country  too  precipitous  forhorse  travel- 
ling, we  secured  our  horses  under  a  group 
of  trees,  and  two  of  us  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  rise  in  front  of  us  on  foot. 
After  climbing  for  some  time  we  were 
rewarded  by  a  splendid  view  of  the 
country. 

On  returning  to  camp  we  sat .  down  to 
a  feast  of  fish  that  our  natives  had  in  the 
meantime  caught  in  the  pool,  which  they 
did  with  the  aid  of  their  spears. 

At   the  furthest   point  reached  by  our 


expedition  the  outlook  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  was  sand  and  salt  plains 
sparsely  covered  with  the  spinifex. 

There  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
water  does  occasionally  descend  on  these 
arid  tracts,  but  beyond  a  few  tiny 
'  J  at  our  furthest  well, 
which  had  evidently 
flown  towards  us  from 
a  great  distance  (they 
were  so  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  get 
out  of  our  way,  one 
of  the  poor  creatures 
actually  allowing  me 
to  gently  bowl  it  over 
with  my  whip),  signs 
of  life,  other  than 
insect  life,  there  was 
absolutely  none.  The 
specimen  1  secured 
was  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful one.  The  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  was  six  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The 
head  was  of  a  bril- 
liant cobalt  blue, 
which  blended  into 
softer  tints  down  the 
back ;  the  wing 
covered  by  bright 
blue  quill  feathers, 
the  breast,  emerald 
green  upon  a  ground- 
work of  orange- 
yellow,  the  belly 
feathers  also  yellow 
and  tail  feathers  flam- 
ing yellow  edged  with 
emerald  green.  No- 
ticing that  after 
slaking  their  thirst, 
these  tiny  birds  began 
to  feed  upon  the 
spinifex  seed,  and  as  they  are  new  to 
science,  I  proposed  to  name  them  after 
that  plant. 

The  country  I  passed  over  is  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  in  native  gold.  One  of 
the  first  steps  to  securing  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  place  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  artificial  water-holes  by 
sinking  tanks  at  proper  intervals  ; 
wherever  I  tested  I  got  a  good  supply, 
the  "under-current"  being  persistent, 
and  perhaps  in  the  future,  which  future  I 
hope  is  not  verj-  far  distant,  even  this 
dreary  expanse  of  arid  country  with  its 
almost  endless  succession  of  sand  ridges, 
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clothed  with  but  little  vegetation  more 
inviting  than  desert  gum  and  spinifex, 
will  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account. 

In  the  course  of  our  travels  we  met 
with  very  few  natives,  and  those  we  did 
see  were  an  unwarlike  race,  difficult  to 
approach.  On  the  border  of  the  desert 
the  blacks  are  a  miserable  emaciated 
race.  1  have  seen  women  among'  them 
so  thin  that  their  legs  are  not  thicker 
than  two  of  my  fingers — mere  bone. 
There  were  also  very  few  children. 

When  we  got  into  better  country  we 
found  better  specimens,  some  of  the  blacks 
being  of  really  fine  physique. 

Their  weapons  consist  of  spears,  which 


to  the  force  with  which  the  waters  sweep 
along  them  in  a  rainy  season. 
Our  return  journey  along  the  five  hun- 


dred miles  we  had  got  from  Roebourne  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  Some  parts  of 
the  country  are  one  mass  of  angular 
stones,   over  which  the    traveller  has  to 


they  throw  with  the  aid  of  the  Womerah, 
and  a  stick  pointed  at  both  ends  which 
they  throw  with  marvellous  precision. 

I  only  saw  the  boomerang  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives  along  the  coast, 
the  art  of  throwing  which  they  are  well 

A  native  there  invited  me  to  stand  some 
distance  ofT,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
boomerang  he  threw  it  closer  to  me  than 
I  relished,  and  after  striking  the  ground  it 
took  turn  and  fell  back  at  the  feet  of  the 
native  who  threw  it. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  had  to  cross 
several  rivers,  which  as  I  said  before  were 
as  dry  as  roads,  though  the  depth  of  their 
beds  and  the  excavations  they  have  made 
for  themselves  in  the  banks  bear  witness 


pass   without   finding  a   spot    of   easier 
ground  for  miles. 

Amongst  the  various  sizes,  locations 
and  styles  of  architecture  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ant  in 
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different  parts  of  tropical  Australia,  none 
excite  my  interest  so  much  as  some  I 
observed  near  this  spot.  Almost  the 
whole  country  is  dotted  with  ant-hills. 
These  structures  are  of  a  conical  shape  ; 
some  of  them  are  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  three  in  circumference.  They  are  full 
of  irregular  cells,  and  passages  running 
in  all  directions.     1  have  counted  hundreds 


of  these  mounds  together.  The  ants 
cause  the  traveller  some  annoyance,  but 
the  flies  are  a  real  palpable  nuisance. 
These  insects  swarm  in  myriads,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  settling  about  the  face. 
In  fact,  they  intrude  into  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  read  or  write  in  the  day-time, 
and  though  they  neither  bite  nor  sting 
they  are  a  great  nuisance.  The  only  remedy 
by  which  to  obtain  immunity  from  their 
incessant  attacks  is  to  wear  an  enveloping 
veil  around  the  head  and  face. 


The  daily  routine  of  our  party  was  to 
rise  immediately  before  daylight,  break- 
fast by  fire-light,  and  resume  the  journey 
as  soon  as  the  road  could  be  seen  by  the 
horses. 

,  The  object  of  this  regulation  was  that 
the  maximum  of  travelling  should  be  done 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  after  from 
to  twelve  miles  had  been  completed 
we  would  again  camp,  till  it 
was  sufficiently  cool  to  resume 
the  march  when  we  would 
generally  manage  to  put  away 
with  another  five  miles,  after 
which  the  animals  were 
turned  out  for  the  night. 
This  system  I  found  a  great 
relief  to  the  horses  during  the 
whole  journey.  I  intended 
exploring  the  south-east  of 
my  track,  but  my  horses  were 
too  knocked  up.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  they, 
having  done  a  very  hard  jour- 
ney, near  to  perishing,  would 
take  a  long  time  to  recover 
the  usual  form  and  be  fit 
for    another  hard  journey. 

Turkeys,  kangaroos,  and 
emus  were  seen  along  the 
route  both  going  and  return- 
ing. The  emu  seems  to  be 
very  inquisitive,  and  it  is  easy 
to  make  it  come  near  the 
traveller.  We  frequently 
attracted  their  attention  by 
holding  up  a  coloured  ob- 
ject. 

did  not  appear  to  be  very 
I  encountered  only  one  by  day- 
light, and  heard  one  howling  at  night  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  trip  ;  tracks  of 
them  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  sand. 
Wherever  numbers,  dimensions,  dis- 
tances, &c.,  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  I  have  always  used  the  average  or 
minimum  of  several  independent  estimates. 
Shakespeare's  maxim,  "All's  well  that 
end's  well,"  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
journey  we  at  last  completed—a  pilgrim- 
age of  a  little  over  a  thousand  miles. 


Dingof 
plentiful. 


ORIENTAL  TYPES  OF    BEAUTY. 

Bv  ERNEST  M.   BOWDEN. 


«^T  is  not  my  purpose  to 
moralise  oa  the  subject 
of  beautiful  women. 
Whether  the  study  of 
feminine  beauty  is  an 
edifying  pursuit  or  the 
reverse,  is  perhaps 
open  to  debate.  Says 
Tom  Moore  in  one  of  his  light  and  grace- 
ful songs  :— 

"  My  only  books 
Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me." 

Let  us  hope  that  Moore's  experience 
was  exceptional.  For,  whether  edifying 
or  not,  the  study  of  fair  faces  has 
probably  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the 
attention  of  most  of  us  "men  things." 
For  myself  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  I  like  the  study,  and  could  heartily 
wish  that  one's  living  might  be  earned  by 
the  assiduous  prosecution  of  it.  By  types 
of  beauty  will  no  doubt  be  understood 
types  of  feminine  beauty  ;  for  although 
there  are  said  to  be  tribes  in  existence, 
among  whom  the  gentleman  and  not  the 
lady  is  considered  the  ideal  of  loveliness, 
such  is  not  the  case  among  civilised 
human  beings.  As  to  what  constitutes 
beauty  in  a  woman's  face,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  notions  of  the 
average  European  and  of  some  Oriental 
and  other  races.  It  would  be  hopeless, 
for  instance,  to  try  and  persuade  an 
English  lady,  that  to  call  her  "  pig-eyed  " 
was  the  same  compliment  that  it  might 
be  considered  in  China. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  travel  in 
Eastern  lands,  the  fair  ones  of  the  East, 


(or  should  we  not  rather  say,  the  fair  dark 
ones  ?)  are  too  often  shut  up  in  seclusion 
behind  the  impenetrable  purdah.  Vet 
even  in  countries  where  the  purdah 
system  is  most  in  vogue,  beautiful  faces 
may   often    be   seen   in   the  streets,  the 
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bazaars,  and  the  temples.  The  Circassians, 
who  emigrated  to  Turkey  rather  than 
remain  subject  to  Russia,  are  proverbially 
handsome  ;  and  the  Georgians  are  equally 


33° 

celebrated  for  their  beauty.  If  the 
Georgian  ladies  would  leave  their  faces 
alone  instead  of  covering  the  sltiii  with 
such  abominations  as  enamel,  they  would 
be  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  fashion 
decrees  otherwise.  They  spend,  says  one 
who  writes  of  them,  a  "  whole  day  in  each 
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week  at  thi 


great   part  of  i 


however,  is  spared  from  the  water  to  be 
spent  in  making  up  their  faces,  blackening 
their  hair,  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  so 
as  to  render  only  occasional  repairs 
necessary  during  the  ensuing  week." 

From  Georgia  to  Ceylon  is  a  long 
stretch  ;  and  very  different  is  the  type  of 
beauty  found  in  the  shade  of  the  palms 
and  plantains  and  jak-trees  of  the  latter. 
Those  wretched  outcasts  of  Ceylon,  the 
Rodiyas,  are  particularly  noted  for  the 
good  looks  of  the  women.  Who  will 
not  admire  the  foregoing  portrait  of  a 
Rodiya  girl,  with  her  dark,  expressive 
eyes,  her  well-chiselled  lips,  her  slightly 
wavy  hair,  and  her  head  thrown  a  little  to 
one  side,  yet  with  no  artilicial  pose  about 
it?      She   is   photographed  just   in    her- 


natural  state,  with  little  or  no  jewellery  to 
enhance  her  charms,  and  with  no  more 
clothing  than  the  usual  scanty  costume  ol 
her  caste.  There  is  in  her  face  a  touch  ol 
sadness  as  well  as  sweetness,  which  is 
not  unnatural  in  a  member  of  this  down- 
trodden people,  so  long  banished  from 
all  decent  society.  Few  faces  that 
1  have  met  with  in  the  East  have 
more  charmed  me  than  the  face  of  this 
sad  and  simple  Rodiya  girl.  Who 
the  Rodiyas  originally  were  is  a  moot 
point.  But  the  Kandianssay  that  in 
former  times,  when  a  queen  or  lady  of 
high  degree  fell  into  disgrace,  she  was 
driven  forth  to  join  the  outcasts  ;  and  this 
may  partly  account  for  the  element  of 
beauty  which  is  found  in  the  women's 
faces. 

Ih  the  highest  grades  of  the  native 
society  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  among  the 
lowest  of  the  low.  good  looks  are  by  no 
means  wanting.  A  very  handsome  Chetty 
woman,  whose  photograph  is  on  view  at  a 
Colombo  studio,  might  be  instanced  as 
an  example  of  high-life  beauty  in  Ceylon. 
But  I  have  in  my  mind  a  still  more 
beautiful  face,  that  of  a  young  Sinhalese 
lady  of  high  birth,  who,  in  her  European 
evening  dress,  would  shine  conspicuous 
among  any  gathering  of  English  or 
American  belles.  Unfortunately,  her  por- 
trait is  not  available  for  reproduction  in 
these  pages. 

The  exquisite  bronzy  skins,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  of  many  of  the  Sinhalese 
and  Tamil  women,  are  decidedly  at- 
tractive, unless  one  is  bound  by  old 
associations  to  admire  nothing  but 
European  complexions.  When  you  see 
these  women  dressed  in  their  best,  their 
dark  brown  skin  is  set  off  in  curious 
contrast  by  the  spotless  white  of  their 
low-necked,  lace-trimmed  jackets.  Sin- 
halese wives  are  said  to  be  very  submissive 
to  their  bust  ands.  The  practice  of  two 
brothers  marrying  the  same  wife  for  the 
sake  of  economy  has  not  yet  quite  died  out 
among  the  Sinhalese.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  of  a  white  muslin  jacket, 
which  loosely  covers  the  figure,  and  a 
waist-cloth,  known  as  a  comboy,  covering 
the  body  from  the  waist  downwards.  Both 
Sinhalese  and  Tamil  women  are  very 
generally,  even  when  quite  poor,  decked 
with  costly  bangles  and  rings.  The 
Tamil  women  are  more  beautiful  as  a 
rule  than  the  ordinary  Sinhalese ;  and 
among  them  most  charming  faces  may 
be  met  with,  little  different  in  mould 
frotn  European  types,  though  in  point  of 
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complexion  sometimes  approaching  to 
black.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Tamil 
women  are,  no  doubt,  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  are  seen  in  public  in  the  East. 

The  children  of  Ceylon  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  with  their  shining,  wavy 
hair,  and  sparkling  eyes.  Many  a  one 
might  be  aptly  described  as  a  cherub  in 
bronze. 

Closely  as  the  wealthier  Hindu  ladies 
are  secluded  from  public  gaze  at  the 
present  day,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Influence  of  the  sensual  Mohammedans, 
time  was  when  a  very  different  state  of 
things  prevailed.  The  women  of  ancient 
India  enjoyed  a  far  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  their  modern  representa- 
tives, and  took  altogether  a  different 
position  in  society.  In  olden  times  there 
was  a  custom  known  as  swayamwara, 
which  means  literally  "  own  choice." 
The  swayamwara  was  a  festival  at  which 
the  young  gallants  competed  with  one 
another  in  martial  and  athletic  exercises, 
and  some  lady,  whose  hand  was  sought 
in  marriage,  selected  from  among  them  a 
husband.  As  the  lady  generally  chose  the 
suitor  who  most  distinguished  himself  on 
the  occasion,  the  swayamwara  came  to 
mean  a  sort  of  tournament,  at  which  some 
fair  maiden  was  the  victor's  prize.  Such 
a  tournament,  held  by  King  Drupada  on 
behalf  of  his  daughter,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mahabkarata ;  while  another,  at 
which  Prince  Siddartha  proved  the 
winner,  is  charmingly  described  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  in  The  Ltghl  of  Asia. 
Would  that  we  had  photographs  of  some 
of  the  dark  beauties,  whose  praises  are 
sung  in  the  old  Hindu  books  ! 

Many  of  the  women  of  India,  and 
especially  those  of  Kashmir,  are  very 
beautiful.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  not 
only  are  the  most  beautiful  ones  seldom 
seen,  but  even  their  portraits  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  Either  they  or  their  husbands 
appear  to  look  with  rooted  distrust  on 
the  photographer  ;  and  even  when  their 
photographs  are  taken,  they  rarely  give 
permission  for  copies  to  be  sold.  An 
example,  however,  is  given  above  of  an 
Indian  lady  with  a  very  pleasing, 
thoughtful,  and  pious  face,  though  not 
improved  by  the  nose-ring.  Women  of 
the  higher  castes  are  more  often  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  lower.  In  a  typical 
Hindu  beauty,  the  skin  is  just  dark 
enough  to  give  a  rich,  soft  appearance  to 
the  complexion,  the  features  are  regular, 
the  eyes  mild  and  black,  and  shaded  by 
long,  silken   lashes,  the   hands  and   feet 


are  small  and  elegantly  formed,  the 
demeanour  is  modest,  the  manners  gentle, 
the  voice  low  and  sweet.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  good  points  may  not  often  be 
met  with  ;  but  when  it  is,  who  shall  si^ 
what  havoc  is  wrought  among  the  hearts  of 
male  beholders  ?  There  are  good-looking 
women  occasionally  among  the  middle-class 
Hindus,  as  well  as  among  the  upper  ten  ; 
and  even  among  the  low  castes  the  faces 


sometimes  pleasing.  Many  a  Hindu 
'ho  has  perhaps  little  pretension 
to  beauty  of  face,  has  nevertheless  the 
step  and  the  carriage  of  a  princess  ;  and 
if  one  is  not  too  fastidious  about  perfec- 
tion of  eyes  and  mouths  and  noses,  her 
figure  as  she  walks  down  the  street  with 
her  load  on  her  head  is  truly  a  beautiful 
object.  Jewellery  is  often  worn  to  excess 
in  India,  as  among  some  other  Orientals, 
and  the  horrid  nose-ring  is  sometimes  so 
large  that  it  has  to  be  fastened  back  to 
the  ear  by  a  delicate  chain,  to  keep  it 
from  interfering  with  the  mouth. 

Many  of  ttie  Nautch  girls,  or  dancing 
girls,  of  Bombay,  with  their  open,  smiling 
countenances,  large  eyes,  and  intelligent 
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looks,  are  considered  handsome.  They 
are  generally  of  a  comparatively  fair 
complexion,  and  have  often  a  surprising 
grace  and  case  of  deportment,  with  a 
modest  and  lady-like  manner  that  would 
hardly  be  expected.  These  dancing  girls, 
brought  up  in  schools  and  taught  to  read 
and  write,  are,  in  fact,  among  the  most 
educated  and  cultured    native    women  in 


India,  and  will  not  only  dance  and  sing 
but  also  compose  songs.  They  are 
sometimes  Mohammedans  and  sometimes 
Hindus.  The  ceremonial  costumes  of 
the  dancing  girls  are  richly  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  velvet,  lace,  and  pearls, 
sometimes  having  patterns  of  flowers  and 
birds  worked  in  pearls  or  gold.  The 
head  is  decked  each  day  with  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  But  what  is,  to  my 
thinking,  by  no  means  an  enhancement 
of  their  beauty,  is  the  old-fashioned, 
frumpish  way  in  which  they  do  their  hair, 
with  a  straight  parting  down  the  centre, 
and  the  locks  on  either  side  combed  back 


and  pressed  down  close  on  to  the  head. 
This  inartistic  coiffure  gives  them  some- 
times almost  a  prudish  look  ;  and  yet  it 
is  whispered  that  prudery  is  not  in  reality 
at  all  one  of  their  failings. 

A  very  sweet  face  is  that  of  the  Burmese 
girl  whose  portrait  is  inserted  on  the  last 
page.  Decked  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
her  hair  neatly  tied  up  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  she  is  a  choice  speci- 
men of  Burmese  beauty, 
a  model  of  maidenly 
grace,  modesty,  and 
amiability.  Her  dress  is 
the  ordinary  Burmese 
costume,  similar  to  that 
of  Ceylon  ;  but  the  jacket 
she  wears  is  properly  that 
of  the  men,  though  nowa- 
days worn  by  most  of 
the  women.  The  Burmese 
are  a  pleasant  and  kindly 
race,  as  might  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  the  face 
here  reproduced.  Some 
of  the  women  are  hardly 
less  fascinating  than  the 
Japanese  ladies,  whom, 
in  outward  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  disposition, 
they  slightly  resemble. 
Although  living  in  such 
close  proximity,  the  Bur- 
mese have  remarkably 
little  in  common  with  the 
Hindus.  They  have  no 
caste  prejudices  ;  and  the 
women,  so  far  from  being 
hidden  away,  like  the 
fashionable  Hindu  ladies, 
are  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  which  is  hardly 
attained  by  their  sex  in 
any  other  Eastern  land. 
In  fact  the  women  are 
sometimes  more  eK  evidence 
than  the  men,  who  have  no  objection  to 
letting  their  wives  act  for  them  in  any 
business  capacity. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  race  in 
Burma,  but  the  Mongoloid  element  pre- 
dominates. 

The  belief  is  now  pretty  general,  that 
the  Burmese,  and  for  that  matter  the 
other  races  of  further  India,  originally 
came  from  Central  Asia,  and  occupy  from 
an  ethnological  standpoint,  as  from  a 
geographical,  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Chinese. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  short  in  stature, 
with   high   and  prominent  cheek-bones  ; 
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and  while  to  some  extent  they  exhibit  the 
short,  broad  nose  of  the  Chinese  and  the 


these  latter  is  somewhat  fair,  and  the 
features  of  those  who  are  of  pure  extract 
are  considered  Caucasian  in  type. 
Together  with,  goodness  knows  how 
many  other  races,  the  Karens  share  the 
distinction  of  having  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  descendants  of  one  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel.  As  a  rule  their  hair  and 
their  eyes  are  black  ;  but  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Burma  brownish  hair  and  hazel 
eyes  are  sometimes  found.  A  very 
picturesque  costume  is  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  Red  Karens.  A  large  red 
or  black  turban  is  wound  round  the  top 
of  the  head,  a  cloth,  like  the  Roman 
toga,  is  tied  by  two  corners  on  the  right 
shoulder,  white  the  left  arm  is  usually  bare. 
Another  piece  of  cloth,  forming  a  kind  of 
shawl,  is  either  carried  in  the  hand  or  tied 
round  the  waist.     The  cloth  that  s 


nibetl  ind  Co,  Singipore. 

Japanese,  they  also  possess  the  olive- 
brown  skin,  with  the  pearly  teeth  and  jet 
black  hair,  of  the  Malays  and  Hindus. 
When  it  is  said,  however,  that  they  share 
the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Mongoloid  races, 
I  must  confess  that,  whether  among  the 
Burmese,  the  Chinese,  or  the  Japanese,  I 
have  noticed  singularly  little  of  that  con- 
ventional obliqueness  of  eyes  with  which 
these  races  are  credited.  In  the  above 
portrait  of  a  Burmese  girl,  there  is  little, 
if  any,  trace  of  obliqueness  about  the  eyes  ; 
nor  is  there  much  more  in  the  portraits  of 
Japanese  women  inserted  further  on. 
No  doubt  in  many  of  the  Japanese  con- 
ventional pictures  the  eyes  are  made 
to  slant  in  a  very  marked  degree  ;  but 
such  is  not  usually  the  case  in  real 
life. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Upper  Burma  a 
queen  of  rare  beauty,  who  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  American  traveller :  "Such 
a  beautiful  creature  1  have  rarely  looked 
upon  before,  and  perchance  never  shall 
see  again.  She  was  one  of  the  veritable 
'  houris  of  paradise,'  an  ■  Oriental 
pearl  of  indescribable  loveliness  and 
symmetry." 

Personally,  1  was  much  pleased  with 
the  little  that  I  saw  of  the  faces  and 
manners  of  Burmese  women.  But  it 
seems  that  the  photographers  of  Rangoon 
have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  beautiful 
women  of  the  Burmese  race  to  photo- 
graph, and  sometimes  find  more  suitable 
subjects  among  the  Karens.     The  skin  of 
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as  a  petticoat   is  wrapped   two  or  three 
times  round  the  person,  and  held  in  pla^^ 
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Large  silver  bangles  adorn  the 

A  good  specimen  of  the  Karen 


^K^iui 

it 

with  handsome,  aristocratic  face,  and  not 
overloaded  with  jewellery,  is  well  worth 
studying. 

The  Siamese  nobleman's  wife,  whose 
portrait  is  given,  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  get-up  than  for  her  pleasing 
and  pretty  face.  What  with  her  knicker- 
bockers and  stockings,  and  her  hair  cut 
short  and  standing  on  end,  her  toilet  is  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  fashions  to  which 
we  in  England  are  accustomed.  And  yet, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  shock  to 
the  aesthetic  sense  from  this  reversal  of 
English  ideas  regarding  elegance  in  femi- 
nine fashions.  At  least,  no  shock  to  the 
esthetic  sense,  if  one's  mind  is  made  up 
to  appreciate  whatever  is  naturally 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  irrespective  of  con- 
ventionalities. Not  that  the  coiffure 
itself  can  be  thought  the  most  elegant  that 
mig^ht  be  devised  ;  only  there  seems  to  be 
a  certain  unity  and  harmony  about  the 
get-up  as  a  whole. 

At  the  Siamese  watering-place,  Koh-si- 
chang,  some  rather  odd  costumes  may  be 
seen,  remarkable  rather  for  their  scanti- 
ness than  for  their  superabundance  ol 
drapery.  To  take  one  as  an  example,  a 
purple  cloth  is  tied  gracefully  round  the 
waist,  and  hangs  to  about  the  knees. 
Above  this,  a  cloth  of  very  pretty  yellow 
and  brown  design  is  tied  round  the  body 
from  the  waist  up  to  just  under  the  arms, 
but  leaving  a  good  deal  of  shoulder  bare. 
Except  for  jewellery,   there  is  no  visible 
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clothing  beyond  these  two  bright-coloured 
cloths.  The  hair  is  done  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  nobleman's  wife. 

The  Siamese  have  been  described  as  a 
small,  well-proportioned  race.  A  very 
pretty  account  has  been  written  of  a 
Siamese  wedding,  at  which  the  bride  was 
a  beautiful,  blushing  young  thing,  "like 
a  gay  butterfly,"  a  young  lady  in  fact 
who  would  make  an 
interesting  study  as  a 
type  of  Siamese 
beauty.  Very  seldom, 
however,  does  one 
come  across  beauti- 
ful faces  in  the 
streets  of  Bangkok 
or  Koh-si-chang.  Yet 
though  the  Siamese 
women  and  girls  are 
not  on  the  whole 
good  -  looking,  and 
are  certainly  not  im- 
proved  in  appear- 
ance by  the  custom 
of  blackening  the 
teeth,        they  are 

capable  of  produc- 
ing a  very  pretty 
effect  on  the  stage, 
in  their  brilliant  and 
not  untasteful  theatri- 
cal finery.  Arrayed 
iti  their  bright  stage 
costumes,  with  their 
black  hair  fastened 
back  by  pretty 
bands  and  clasps,  the 
Siamese  actresses, 
as  they  personate 
angels  and  indulge 
in  a  little  refined 
manceuvring  of  arms 
and  feet,  are  surely 
no  discredit  to  their 
profession. 

The  women  of 
Cochin-China  appear  to  be  better- looking 
than  the  Siamese.  In  Cambodia  also  there 
seems  to  be  some  degree  of  beauty  among 
the  "  saffron- powdered  damsels"  of  the 
King's  harem.  I  have  seen,  too,  a  not  un- 
pleasing  photograph  ofthe  wife  of  a  Malay. 

The  thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  de- 
pressed noses,  and  rather  small  eyes,  of 
the  Chinese  women,  are  hardly  at  first 
sight  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  Europeans  ;  although  it  is  said  that 
after  a  while  one  becomes  reconciled  to 
these  peculiarities.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
young  girls   are  considered  quite  good- 


looking,  and  some  of  them  really  pretty, 
though  such  beauty  as  they  have  is  apt 
to  fade  early,  like  that  of  many  oiher 
Orientals.  The  women  of  Soochow  are 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  of  special 
beauty.  It  is  a  painful  and  repulsive 
sight  to  witness  the  half-crippled  fashion- 
able ladies  of  China  limping  along  on 
feet  which,   so  far  from   being  beautiful. 


immediately  suggest  the  idea  of  deformity. 
The  coiffure  of  some  of  the  women  is  truly 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  construction, 
built  up  on  a  wire  frame-work  with  the 
aid  of  a  shining  gum  profusely  laid  on. 
In  some  districts  the  hair  is  spread  out 
like  a  broad  fan,  hanging  down  and 
covering  the  back.  In  others  it  is  built 
into  the  form  of  expansions  on  either  side 
of  the  head,  like  wings.  That  the  won- 
derful structure  may  not  be  disar.  nged 
in  sleep,  a  peculiar  pillow  is  used,  on 
wh'ch  the  neck  instead  of  the  head  is 
reclined.     But  the  wealthier  ladies  have  a 
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sort  of  box  into  which  they  put  their  heads 
at  night,  so  contrived  that  the  coiffure  fits 
in  snugly,  and  the  pressure  comes  only  on 
those  parts  which  are  able  to  bear  it. 
Chinese  women  make  free  use  of  paint  to 
hide  the  reddish  hue  of  their  faces.  Their 
dress,  which  is  always  the  same  in  fashion, 
has  been  praised  on  the  ground  that  it 
hides  the  contour  of  the  body  more  than 
does  European  feminine  attire  ;  but  some 
will  perhaps  think  that  this  is  a  fault  and 
not  a  strong  point. 

No  account  of  the  fair  ones  of  japan 


could  omit  to  mention  the  Geisha  girls, 
who  dance  and  play  and  sing  at  so  much 
an  hour,  to  amuse  whoever  cares  to  retain 
them.  Some  of  them  are  by  no  means 
bad  looking,  even  according  to  European 
ideas  of  beauty  ;  but  half  their  charm,  as 
with  other  Japanese  women,  lies  in  their 
manner.  Those  that  I  have  seen  dance  have 
been  very  graceful  in  their  movements. 

The  complaint  has  often  been  made 
that  the  Japanese  are  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  adopt  Western  customs  ;  although,  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  there  has  been  some 
reaction  against  the  craze  for  things 
European.  The  women,  it  has  been 
remarked,  are  in  less  haste  to  adopt 
European  dress  than  the  men  ;  and  for 


this  we  may  well  be  thankful,  considering 
on  the  one  hand  how  charming  many  of 
them  Jook  in  their  native  costume,  and 
on  the  other  how  ill  the  clothes  of 
Europeans  generally  become  them.  As  to 
the  general  attractiveness,  the  indescrib* 
able  charm,  of  the  Japanese  ladies,  I  have 
merely  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
the  many  others  who  have  written  of 
them.  "The  fairest  sights  in  Japan  are 
Japan's  fair  daughters."  In  point  of 
complexion  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  average  European, 
The  skin  is  generally  of  a  pinkish-whitish 
hue  ;  although  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
country,  or  under  the  influence  of  con- 
tinual exposure  to  the  sun,  the  cheeks 
may  be  suffused  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 
A  fair  complexion  is  considered  among 
Japanese  ladies  a  mark  of  distinction. 
There  are  even  those  among  them  who 
wilt  produce  the  appearance  of  fairness  by 
means  of  cosmetics,  sometimes  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

The  Japanese  women  as  a  rule  are 
small  in  stature.  Their  average  height 
has  been  given  as  four  feet  three  inches  ; 
and  though  they  hardly  appear  quite  so 
tiny  as  that,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
are  really  smaller  than  they  seem, 
because  in  so  many  instances  they  are 
raised  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
ground  by  their  remarkable  clogs  and 
pattens. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  fair  ones  of 
Japan  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 
But  a  very  different  fashion  in  clothing 
may  be  seen  in  country  districts,  as  is 
shown  by  the  illustration  of  Japanese 
farmer  girls  picking  tea.  The  group  here 
represented  make  a  pretty  and  interesting 
picture.  The  girl  on  the  right,  with  her 
elbow  resting  on  the  basket,  seems  to 
have  just  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  play- 
ing about  her  lips.  No  doubt  she  is 
thinking  of  the  latest  "sweet  nothing" 
which  her  lover  has  said  to  her.  In  the 
ordinary  Japanese  costume,  with  which 
the  actresses  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  have 
familiarised  us,  the  outer  garment  is 
commonly  known  as  a  kimono.  Under- 
nea'h  this,  a  somewhat  similar  article  of 
apparel,  mr  Je  of  red  crape,  is  worn  by 
young  people  of  the  fair  sex.  The  custom 
of  laying  aside  this  under  garment  after 
marriage  has  given  rise  to  a  somewhat 
bitter  proverb,  expressive  of  the  contrast 
between  the  ardent  lover  and  the  cold, 
unappreciative  husband :  "  Love  leaves 
with  the  red  petticoat." 

An  important  part  of  the  equipment  of 
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a  Japanese  belle  is  her  obi  or  girdle, 
which  is  ^.^assed  several  times  round  the 
waist,  hiid  is  wide  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  a  corset  as  well  as  a  sash.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  aware  that  the  ladies  are 
in  the  habit  of  tying  the  obi  tightly  enough 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  waist  from  its 
natural  proportions.  In  the  winter  the 
Japanese  women  clothe  themselves  in 
wadded  garments,  which  are  piled  on, 
one  over  another,  till  the  required  degree 
of  warmth  is  obtained. 

Besides  being  petite  and  graceful,  the 
women  of  Japan  are  cheerful,  quick-witted, 
simple,  and  gentle.  If  the  hair  is  the  glory 
of  a  woman,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  ladies,  whose  dark,  ample 
locks  are  arranged  in  a  style  which  even 
though  heavy  is  tasteful,  and  are  set  off 
so  prettily  with  dainty  pins  and  flowers. 
The  visitor  to  Japan  may  rejoice  that  the 
nncient  practice  among  married  women 
of  shaving  the  eye-brows  and  blackening 
the  teeth  is  going  out  of  fashion.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  good  results  of 
European  influence.  The  outrageous 
custom  was  supposed  to  insure  the  fidelity 
of  the  wife  to  her  husband  by  making  her 
unattractive  to  other  men.  I  have  read 
of  a  Japanese  custom,  though  I  never 
saw  it  in  practice,  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  daintiness  and  good  sense  of  the 
race,  namely  that  of  gilding  the  teeth 
instead  of  blackening  them.  And  yet 
even  a  set  of  golden  teeth  would  hardly 
be  more  beautiful  than  a  set  of  pearly- 
white  ones. 

The  women  of  Japan  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  social  freedom,  and  form  a 
pleasing  feature  in  almost  every  Japanese 
scene.     But  whether  in  Japan,  or  China, 


or  Burma,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  it  would 
be  quite  a  mistake  for  the  traveller 
to   Imagine  that  at  every  step   he   will 
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encounter  dusky  beauties  of  entrancing 
loveliness.  The  really  beautiful  faces 
need  to  be  diligently  sought  out  among 
the  multitude  of  commonplace  ones. 
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By  HULDA  FRIEDERICHS. 


^VTTi^^rrm  paterfamilias 

^\  had  died.  The  mother, 
whom  her  husband  had 
nitiated  into  the 
I  mystery  of  cheque 
I  books,  asked  her  son — 
I  am  indebted 
for  this  story— to  write 
out  a  cheque  for  her.  While  he  was 
doing  this  the  tearful  mother  stood 
silently  by  his  side.  Presently  she  said 
with  a  look  of  unbounded  admiration, 
"  It  is  quite  wonderful  how  you  do  it." 

I  have  sometimes  been  reminded  of 
this  incident  when  people — "outsiders," 
of  course,  for  to  a  fellow  journalist  these 
things  are  no  mystery — have  said  to  me 
after  a  little  cross-examination  about 
some  interview  I  may  have  been  doing, 
"  It  is  perfectly  amazing  how  you  manage 
it."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  amazing 
at  all.  Indeed,  interviewing,  besides 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  journalists'  work,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  For  after  all,  what 
are  the  eternal  "what?"  and  "why?" 
and  "wherefore?"  of  childhood  but  the 
first  efforts  by  little  'prentice-hands  in 
the  art  of  interviewing?  Or  what  is 
human  life  from  first  to  last  but  a  long 
series  of  interviews? 

Still,  from  the  Journalistic  point  of  view, 
interviewing  is  partly  an  acquired  art,  or 
rather  a  matter  of  habit,  and  familiarity 
with  it  breeds — no,  certainly  not  con- 
tempt,  but  facility.  It  is  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  first  began  to  practice  this 
art,  clumsily  enough,  \  dare  say,  and 
certainly  with  fear  and  trembling.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  Midland  counties,  where  I  had  been 
sent  to  interview  the  women  working  on 


board  the  canal-boats  ;  viragos  they  were, 
almost  every  one  of  them,  with  loud 
voices,  red,  weather-beaten  faces,  and  a 
look  of  grim  determination  which  was 
anythmg  but  inviting.  Through  the  long 
rainy  day  I  had  been  tramping  along  the 
canals,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Smith 
of  Coalville  and  of  canal-boat  children 
fame,  or  sitting  in  the  small  cabins  of 
canal-boats,  or  breathing  the  thick  air  in 
the  darkness  of  some  long  canal  tunnel. 
And  all  the  while  interviewing,  cross- 
questioning  the  women,  who  gave  in- 
articulate replies  in  a  dialect  which  1  did 
not  understand. 

Now  the  night  had  come,  a  night  in 
an  old,  old  farmhouse.  To-morrow 
morning,  so  ran  my  orders,  the  first 
batch  of  "copy"  must  be  despatched 
to  town.  But  what,  in  heaven's  name, 
was  I  to  say,  I  asked  myself  in  utter 
wretchedness  when,  long  after  lo  p.M, 
I  was  at  last  alone  in  my  room.  It 
was  true  I  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  women  by  picking 
up  this  detail  of  their  hard  lives  on  one 
barge,  another  on  the  next,  and  a 
third  while  making  friends  for  a  few 
minutes  with  one  of  the  poor  women  on 
the  towing  path  ;  but  all  the  information 
was  a  chaotic  mass  in  my  head,  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  seemed  clear  except  the 
one  feeling  of  infinite  pity  for  the  poor 
creatures  whose  lives  are  spent  on  the 
canals — and  for  the  poor  lady  journalist 
who  was  sent  to  write  about  them. 
If  this  was  what  interviewing  meant,  then 
interviewing  was  distinctly  distasteful. 
However,  I  was  not  going  to  "  say  die  " 
so  soon,  and  sat  down  to  write.  The 
room  was  so  large,  the  candles  so  dim, 
and  the  dark  corners  so  uncanny  that  1 
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began    my    task    trembling    with    sheer 
nervousness. 

It  is  generally  easier  to  write  a  whole 
article  than  to  find  a  good  opening  sen- 
tence ;  that  night  neither  beginning,  nor 
middle,  nor  end  suggested  itself  to  me, 
and  the  noises  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
moving  shadows  around  the  big  four- 
poster  in  the  dim  background  were  not 
conducive  to  calm,  collected  thought. 
At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  put 
down  my  pen,  cried  a  little,  and  went  to 
bed.  Even  this  was  useless,  for  in  the 
terrible  half-slumber  which  is  apt  to  fall 
upon  you  if  you  are  worried  or  over-tired, 
all  the  canal  women  I  had  seen,  and  many, 
many  more,  grown  to  gigantic  size,  stood 
round  me,  shrieking  and  swearing  and 
wailing  their  hard  lot.  And  through  it 
all  the  autumn  wind  sang  its  doleful 
dirge  ;  the  stairs  creaked  as  if  ghosts  or 
burglars  were  about ;  and  after  vainly 
trying  to  forget  it  all  I  resolved  to  sit  up, 
motionless,  of  course,  and  without  light, 
so  that  none  of  all  these  creatures  of 
darkness  should  know  where  I  was. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  when  my 
cheery  hosts  talked  placidly  about  the  best 
way  of  making  porridge,  and  of  the  hens 
that  kept  on  laying  almost  till  Christmas, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  awful  night  had  never 
been  a  dread  reality.  Now  I  knew 
exactly  how  to  **  do  "  my  interview,  and 
when  it  was  done  I  ran  across  country  for 
some  miles  to  take  my  letter  to  the  nearest 
post-office.  On  coming  back  to  town  I 
found  my  first  interview  in  type  ;  the  chief 
laughed  aloud  when  I  reported  the  ghosts, 
and  everybody  said  it  was  really  quite  an 
interesting  article,  that  on  the  canal 
women  and  a  few  days  among  them 
away  from  town  must  be  very  pleasant. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  an  interview 
obtained  under  difiiculties.  Sometimes 
the  difficulties  were  only  physical.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  case  when,  returning 
from  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin  during  the 
Bismarck  crisis,  I  received  orders  to  go  to 
Haarlem  on  my  way  back,  see  the  hya- 
cinths in  bloom,  and  write  an  article 
suggesting  an  Easter  trip  to  the  country 
of  the  dunes  and  the  dykes.  After  we  had 
crossed  the  Dutch  frontier  I  explained  to 
the  guard,  who  knew  German,  that  I 
meant  to  get  out  at  the  station  whence 
it  would  be  easiest  to  get  to  Haarlem. 
It  was  a  boisterous  night  in  March,  and  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  a  few  unpleasant 
hours.  At  a  little  station,  the  name  of 
which  I  forget,  the  guard  told  me  to 
alight  and  wait  for  the  Haarlem  train.  For 


over  an  hour  I  sat  in  the  small  waiting- 
room  where  all  the  villagers  evidently 
spent  their  evenings,  drinking,  smoking, 
and  making  themselves  very  disagreeable 
generally.  At  last  I  went  out,  half-sufl^o- 
cated  and  wholly  impatient,  to  look  for 
my  train.  The  station  was  deserted, 
and  the  man  who  sold  the  beer  over  the 
counter  could  only  talk  Dutch^  which  I 
don't  understand.  It  was  close  upon 
nine  o'clock  when  a  porter  came  in  and 
said  in  English,  ^^  Your  train  is  ready,  and 
waiting  for  you.  Change  at  So  and  So." 
(I  forget  the  name  of  the  place.)  For  the 
next  hour  I  sat  in  the  train  and  watched 
at  each  station  for  the  name  of  the  place 
where  I  must  change.  Presently,  a  ticket- 
collector  appeared,  and  on  being  asked, 
explained  that  this  train  was  bound  for 
ever  so  ma^iy  places,  but  not  for  Utrecht. 
**  You  can  only  get  to  Haarlem  by  way  of 
Amsterdam.  Run  to  the  other  station, 
catch  the  Utrecht  train,  and  at  Utrecht 
the  midnight  mail  train  to  Amsterdam  and 
Haarlem."  I  ran  and  caught  the  train, 
arriving  at  Utrecht  shortly  before  mid- 
night. The  Amsterdam  station  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  ;  I  could  just  catch 
the  last  train.  Alas  !  there  was  no  cab  ! 
**  Go  by  tram  ;  the  tram  is  starting,"  some- 
body said,  and  I  rushed  into  the  empty 
tram-car.  Then  followed  a  ride  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  driver  was  drunk, 
and  round  the  sharp  street  corners  of  the 
old  Dutch  town  the  tram-car  sped  in  such 
mad  haste  that  everything  outside  looked 
like  a  great  volume  of  black  air.  The 
conductor,  also  half  drunk,  sat  down  op- 
posite to  me,  talked  Dutch,  smiled,  sang, 
and  threw  the  light  from  his  bull's  eye 
lantern  about.  I  was  resigned,  and  only 
hoped  that  I  should  be  dead  at  once  when 
the  crash  came.  But  we  got  to  the  other 
end.  And  when  I  reached  the  platform  I 
saw  the  red  light  in  the  rear  of  the 
Amsterdam  train  just  gliding  out  of  the 
station. 

**  Where  is  the  station-master?"  I 
asked  a  porter  in  utter  despair.  The 
station-master  came,  and  said  he  would 
send  a  man  with  me  to  the  nearest  hotel. 
Tha):  hotel  was  at  least  a  mile  away,  and 
the  way  to  it  led  through  deserted  avenues 
by  the  sides  of  black  canals.  The  man 
who  carried  my  bag  said  never  a  word, 
but  scowled  and  marched  on  till  we  came- 
to  the  hotel,  a  big  white  corner  house. 
Music  and  laughter  came  from  a  room  at 
the  back  ;  there  was  a  brilliant  light  in 
the  fine  hall,  and  altogether  the  place 
looked  large  and  hospitable.     But  when 
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mine  host  came  forth,  a  tall  fat  man  with 
a  red  face  and  quite  drunk,  I  groaned  in 
spirit  and  wished  the  tram-car  had  upset. 
**  Come  along,  you  poor  mylady,"  he 
said  with  objectionable  friendliness,  **  the 
hotel  is  very  full,  but  we  must  put  you  up 
somewhere." 

The  bells  of  Haarlem,  with  their  deep, 
solemn  music  falling  from  high  above 
upon  the  ear,  have  a  fascination  at  all 
times,  but  their  sound  has  never  fallen 
more  sweetly  on  my  ear  than  the  next 
morning  when,  with  one  of  my  good 
Dutch  friends  I  strolled  through  his 
hyacinth  garden,  with  the  blue  sky 
overhead  and  the  magnificent  carpet  of 
blossoms,  fairy-like  in  beauty,  stretching 
for  miles  away  to  where  the  pale  dunes 
shut  out  the  sea. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  are,  however, 
only  pour  rire.  They  are  momentarily 
disagreeable,  but  very  soon  you  learn  to 
laugh  at  them.  Another,  and  far  more 
serious,  obstacle  to  successful  interview- 
ing is  ignorance.  Not  the  ignorance  of 
the  person  about  to  be  interviewed,  for  it 
goes  without  saying  that  only  such 
persons  are  interviewed  who  are  experts 
or  specialists  on  the  subject  in  hand.  No, 
my  greatest  difficulty  has  always  been 
when  suddenly  I  was  called  upon  to  go 
and  interview  somebody  on  a  subject  of 
which  I  knew  nothing. 

**  It*s  an  impossibility,"  I  objected  on 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  informed  that 
an  appointment  had  been  made  for  me  to 
hear  all  about  a  newly  invented  gun  from 
the  French  inventor,  who  could  not  talk 
English.  **I  know  nothing  about  guns, 
and  if  I  did  I  should  not  understand  the 
technical  terms  in  French."  **  Read  it 
up  in  the  reference  books,"  the  chief  said 
quietly,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  something 
about  gims ! "  I  asked  my  colleagues  in 
another  room.  "Anything,  everything 
you  know.  What  is  a  breech-loader,  and 
how  and  where  does  a  Henry-Martini 
rifle  differ  from  other  guns  ?  What  is  a 
Maxim  gun  ?  and  how  do  those  dread- 
ful people  who  invent  new  guns  generally 
try  to  improve  on  the  old  ones  ?  "  And  so 
on,  in  quite  a  wild  way,  for  truly  my 
knowledge  of  guns  went  no  further  than 
an  air  gun,  by  means  of  which  I  had  some- 
times aided  and  abetted  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  shoot  sparrows  in  the 
garden.  Whether  powder  or  shot,  or 
both,  were  used  by  sportsmen  when  they 
went  a-shooting»  I  did  not  quite  know, 


but  I  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  as  a  rule 
they  dealt  death  by  means  of  bullets  about 
the  size  of  golf-balls.  I  have  never  yet 
appealed  in  vain  to  my  colleagues  in 
times  of  journalistic  trouble,  and  one  of 
them  now  said  cheerfully,   **Go  into  the 

next    room-,    Mr.  knows   all   about 

guns  and  that  kind  of  thing.  He  will 
coach  you."  And  so  he  did.  The  old 
Frenchman  was  delightful,  and  the  inter- 
view appeared  in  due  time. 

Again,  a  few  months  ago,  while  I  was 
trying  to  puzzle  out  the  reasons  for  the 
famous  split  in  the  camp  of  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  the  Kanaka  question 
came  up  once  again.  A  leading  article 
on  it  had  appeared  that  day  in  our  paper, 
but  I  had  been  busy  with  other  work,  and 
had  not  even  seen  the  paper.  Towards 
evening  I  turned  into  South  Audley 
Street,  deadly  tired,  to  have  one  more 
talk  with  a  leader  of  the  Federation.  As 
we  were  settling  down  a  message  came 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  calling  the  lady  in 
question  and  her  husband  almost  im- 
mediately to  Carlton  Terrace.  **  But  since 
we  cannot  have  our  talk  to-day,  I  think  I 
can  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  much  more 
interesting  interview,"  the  lady  told  me. 
And  mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  travellers  and  savants  of 
the  day,  whom  I  had  met  before  at  the 
Scotch  home  of  the  speaker,  she  continued, 
**  He  has  just  come  up  to  town,  and,  as 
you  know,  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal 
in  Australia.  He  knows  all  about  the 
Queensland  Labour  Question,  and  an 
interview  with  him  will  be  far  better 
than  one  with  me  could  be." 

With  my  pleasure  at  meeting 
again  a  man  in  whom,  to  my  mind, 
qualities  of  goodness,  intellect,  and  cul- 
ture are  united  in  a  very  rare  degree, 
mingled  a  deepening  misgiving  that  I  was 
ignorant  on  labour  questions  generally, 
and  on  that  of  Queensland  in  particular. 
Oh  !  it  was  too  bad,  too  bad,  to  have  this 
chance  of  an  interesting  interview,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  !  If 
only  a  copy  of  our  paper  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  I  might  read  the 
leading  article  ! 

At  dinner  the  dreaded  interview  began, 
and  I  saw  very  soon  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  grasp  the  situation.  My 
head  was  nearly  bursting  with  pain  and 
weariness,  and  after  a  while,  when  it 
became  impossible  even  to  toy  with  my 
food,  I  took,  in  reckless  misery,  a  bold, 
unceremonious  course.  **  Might  we  not 
ask  the  man  to  bring  the  paper  in  ?  "  I 
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asked,  ''  and  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
glance  over  the  leading  article  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  subject  and  of  the  line 
taken  by  my  editor,  I  could  follow  you 
better. " 

Headache,  ignorance,  weariness  were 
forgotten  when  I  got  home  that  night, 
with  an  interview  with  such  an  authority 
ready  for  the  editor's  table  next  morning. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  glorious  dawn  of 
a  summer's  day  I  got  up,  wrote  down 
what  I  remembered  and  went  to  town,  a 
very  proud  journalist  indeed.  In  a  few 
hours'  time  a  proof  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  savant^  and  a  valuable  contribution 
on  an  important  question  had  been 
obtained  while  yet  the  question  was  fresh 
on  the  tapis. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  ignor- 
ance of  a  certain  kind  is  bliss,  even  to  the 
interviewer.  I  found  this  on  one  occasion 
when  a  small  girl  *acrobat  attracted 
attention  at  a  West  End  music-hall. 
After  interviewing  some  of  the  musical 
infant  phenomena,  why  not  this  child, 
who  had  been  taught  to  walk  on  her 
hands  and  to  perform  other  unnatural 
tours  de  force  ?  On  making  an  appoint- 
ment by  letter  with  her  father,  1  asked 
that  the  interview  might  take  place  early 
the  next  day.  In  the  reply,  which  came 
late  in  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  was  fixed 
for  rather  a  late  hour  the  same  evening, 
and  at  the  music-hall.  At  the  office 
everybody  had  gone  home,  so  that  I  could 
not  ask  one  of  my  colleagues  to  undertake 
the  task  for  me,  and  to  1  ^ave  the  inter- 
view undone  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

At  9  P.M.,  therefore,  I  \/as,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  inside  a  music-hall, 
though  as  yet  only  in  the  vestibule. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  somewhat 
unpleasant  waiting,  the  father  of  the 
little  acrobat  came  in,  a  jovial,  black-eyed, 
middle-aged  Pole.  Of  course,  of  course, 
I  must  come  inside,  he  said  in  elegant 
French  ;  why,  his /'AV^  was  not  going  to 
perform  till  after  ten.  Would  I  take  a 
cigarette  ?     And  what  would  I  drink  ? 

Ye  gods,  here  was  a  dilemma  ! 

There  was  not  a  lady  in  the  body  of  the 
hall,  only  one  or  two  in  the  boxes,  and 
all  the  men  smoked  and  laughed  and  sang 
the  refrain  of  whatever  was  sung  on  the 
stage.  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  would 
give  it  up  and  go  home.  But  then,  after 
all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  And  had  I  not 
often  proudly  asserted  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  journalism  I  asked  for  nothing 
but  ''afair  field  and  no  favour"?     If  I 


had  to  record  a  failure  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  I  should  have  been  chaffed   without 
mercy,  and  should  never  hear  the  end  of 
it.  Besides,  it  was  stupid  and  cowardly  to 
be  beaten  so  soon.     Hence  I  said,  with 
much  dignity,  that  I  did  not  smoke,  and 
disliked    beverages    of    any    kind    after 
dinner.     Was  his  little  girl  in  the  house, 
and   could    he   not   take   me  to  see  her 
before  she  came  on  the  stage?     *^  Avec 
plaisir^''   he    replied;    **  she    is    at  home 
with  her  mother,   but  allow  me  just  to 
wait  a  minute  or  two."     Two  friends  of 
his  were  just  due,  and  he  must  speak  to 
them.       It    was    important,    very.      He 
smiled  and  chatted,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  sitting  there,  discoursing  on  the  beauty 
and  art  of  acrobatic  performances.    What 
he  said  was  really  interesting  enough  to 
make  me  forget  the  slight  awkwardness 
of  the  situation.   Presently,  the  two  friends 
came.     One  was  a  lithe  young  fellow,  a 
cosmopolitan    who    talked    half-a-dozen 
languages   in    as    many   minutes.      The 
other  was  a  German  giant. 

High  up  in  the  wilds  of  Poland  I  have 
often,  in  driving  along  the  lonely  country 
roads,  observed  the  village  swine-herd  and 
his  charges,  and  thought  how  picturesque, 
how  like  a  picture  in  Hans  Andersen's 
fairy-tales,  they  looked.  This  lumbering 
German  giant,  with  the  top-hat  of  four 
generations  ago,  was  the  exact  prototype 
of  the  Polish  **  keeper  of  the  pigs." 
Perhaps  he  was  a  real  swine-herd,  come 
over  to  be  exhibited  as  a  giant !  There 
was  a  great,  formal  introduction,  and 
then  we  walked  out,  with  everybody's 
eyes  on  our  queer  quartet. 

The  lodgings  of  the  **  artist"  and  his 
family  were  near  the  music-hall ;  it  had 
been  raining  and  the  streets  were  slippery 
and  muddy.  The  mud  seemed  to  attract 
the  giant,  for  we  had  not  walked  twenty 
yards  when  he  suddenly  rushed  off  the 
pavement  into  the  street,  evidently 
unaware  of  the  traffic  in  that  frequented 
quarter.  Whether  he  was  drawn  towards 
the  mire  as  his  native  element,  or  whether 
he  was  actuated  by  some  other  hidden 
motive,  I  cannot  tell.  But  there  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  with  cabs  and 
carriages  all  round  him.  The  acrobat 
swore,  the  third  man  of  the  party  bounded 
into  the  street,  caught  the  evil-doer  by 
the  collar  and  led  him  roughly  back.  The 
German  groaned  aloud,  a  crowd,  rough 
and  roaring,  collected  round  us.  Al- 
together, it  was  embarrassing,  though 
indescribably  funny. 
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^*  Au  troisihne^  s'il  vaus  plait y'^  the 
Pole  invited  me  presently,  when  we  had 
reached  his  door.  The  troisihme  was  an 
attic,  and  in  the  tiny  room  were  his  wife 
and  little  daughter.  I  laughed  no  longer 
on  looking  at  this  sorrowfully  suggestive 
scene.  The  wan,  sad  mother  in  a  thread- 
bare gown,  with  horny  hands  and  a  face 
that  looked  as  if  joy  and  hope  and  spirit 
had  for  ever  fled  from  it ;  the  eager  child, 
with  a  big  cat  in  her  arms,  and  a  hungry 
look  in  her  dark  eyes  ;  beside  them  the 
elegant  father,  in  a  costly  fur  coat,  waving 
a  perfumed  silk  handkerchief,  and  as  a 
back-ground  the  attic,  perfectly  clean,  but 
poor,  so  very  poor.  The  child  talked  to 
me  at  once  about  her  performances,  and 
practisings,  and  showed  me  the  hard 
little  palm  on  which  she  walked  on  the 
stage  ;  after  the  father  had  gone,  for  he 
left  us  very  soon,  the  mother  also  became 
a  little  more  animated,  but  she  was  too 
sad,  too  embittered  to  think  or  talk  of 
anything  but  the  burden  which  those 
have  to  bear  who  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience what  so  often  lies  behind  the 
glitter  of  the  wandering  music-hall  artist's 
life. 

This  **  artist-interview  "  was  only  one 
out  of  a  large  number  which  might  be 
classed  under  the  same  heading.  Some- 
times my  **  subjects"  were  artists  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  I  have  spent  very  amus- 
ing and  interesting  half-hours  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Aquarium ;  perhaps  with 
half-a-dozen  learned  dogs  and  their 
mistress,  or  with  a  Russian  giant  girl,  or 
an  ingenious  trickster.  Once,  at  such  an 
interview  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  an  im- 
porter of  wild  beasts,  a  kind  of  German 
]amrach,  invited  me  into  a  cage  of  twenty- 
four  wild  animals,  lions,  panthers,  bears — 
black  and  white  and  brown — and  other 
similar  horrors.  But  when,  though  dumb 
with  terror,  I  prepared  to  follow  him  and 
face  the  vicious-looking  black  bear  near 
the  cage  door,  of  which,  five  minutes  ago, 
I  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  creature  in  the  menagerie,  my 
informant  had  mercy  upon  me  and  said, 
laughingly,  **  No,  no,  that  would  be 
carrying  a  joke  too  far.  Surely  you  did 
not  seriously  think  I  meant  to  take  you 
into  the  cage  ? "  The  fact  was  that  I 
certainly  had  been  under  this  impression, 
for  after  a  good  deal  of  interviewing  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  wisest  not  to  reject  proposals 
made  with  the  view  of  giving  me  further 
instruction,  and  now  I  always  obey 
unflinchingly  on  these  occasions,  no  matter 


what  my  private  opinion  may  be. 
Generally  speaking,  interviews  with 
these  wandering  artists  are  charming, 
and,  judging  by  my  own  experience,  there 
are  few  members  of  the  class  who  are  as 
bad  as  they  are  sometimes  painted.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  often  almost  touchingly 
simple-minded,  and  their  appreciation  of 
what  they  consider  a  kindness  done  to 
them  is  unusually  great.  Once,  when  I 
had  written  something  about  a  company 
of  clever  dogs,  the  lady  superior  of  the 
band  came  to  our  ofiice-door  with  the 
prettiest  of  her  charges,  to  whom  I  had 
made  love  during  our  interview,  and 
offered  the  little  creature  as  a  present. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  easy  to  persuade  her  to 
take  it  back.  Ow  another  occasion  a 
tattooer  proposed,  because  I  was  so 
interested  in  his  profession,  to  ornament 
my  ears  with  tattooed  black  pearls,  and 
my  neck  with  a  fine  string  of  (tattooed) 
jewels.  I  suggested  that,  if  the  thing  had 
to  be  done,  a  skull  and  cross-bones  on 
my  forehead  would  probably  be  more 
effective  in  the  long  run,  but  finally  we 
agreed  that  perhaps  for  the  present  it 
might  be  as  well  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

There  are,  however,  artists  and  artists, 
and  the  interviews  the  recollection  of 
which  I  treasure  most  are  those  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  obtain  with  eminent 
painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  poets,  and 
authors.  It  would  lead  too  far  if  I  were 
to  dwell  upon  them  at  present ;  they  were 
each  a  grand,  impressive  object  lesson,  and 
the  best  part  of  them  is  that  sometimes 
the  interview  is  the  foundation  on  which, 
as  time  goes  on,  is  built  a  friendship 
which  makes  life  richer  and  fuller  ever 
after. 

**  Would  you  mind  starting  for  the 
Continent  by  the  next  boat  ?  "  **  Oh  no, 
I  would  not  mind  at  all."  **  Very  well  ; 
look  out  your  train,  and  tell  me  when 
you  start."  This  little  dialogue,  and  a 
few  general  instructions,  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  the  only  preliminaries  to  a  contin- 
ental interview.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  number  of  newspaper  cuttings,  that 
on  these  occasions  I  travel  **  with  less 
luggage  than  the  average  lady  takes  for  a 
day's  outing  up  the  river."  This  is  not 
exactly  correct,  but  1  certainly  have 
learned  to  do  without  superfluous  cargo. 
How  delightful  they  are,  to  be  sure,  and 
how  strange,  these  interviews  abroad ! 
The  men  and  women  whom  you  have 
come  to  see  **  for  journalistic  purposes" 
may  at  first  be  somewhat  startled  or  sur- 
prised.    But  you  have  only  to  tell   them 
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that  you  hail  from  London,  from  Eng;land, 
and  they  understand  it  all.  For,  say  what 
you  will'  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  remains 
that  to  the  average  continental  mind  the 
English  man  or  woman,  or  even  the  man 
or  woman  living  in  this  country,  whether 
of  British  or  other  nationality,  still  answers 
exactly  to  the  saying  of  the  eminent 
Spanish  novelist,  "  Ningun  Ingles  se  va 
nunca  k  la  cama  sin  haber  hecho  una 
extravagancia."  (No  Englishman  ever 
goes  to  bed  without  having  committed  an 
extravagance.) 

Only  once,  on  my  runs  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  have  I  found  that 
the  "distinguished  foreigners"  whom  I 
went  to  see  forgot  to  be  astonished  at, 
and  a  little  curious  about,  the  lady  inter- 
viewer. This  was  on  the  occasion  when 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  on  Berlin, 
where  a  savant  had  just  been  obliged  to 
publish  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a 
cure  for  the  dread  destroyer,  consumption. 
And  no  wonder  the  men  concerned  in  the 
"consumption  cure"  forgot  to  be  con- 
scious of  anything  save  what  they  had, 
professionally,  before  their  eyes !  For 
since  the  day  when,  at  the  Medical  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Koch  had  informed  his  col- 
leagues of  the  result  of  his  bacteriological 
researches,  a  truly  awful  change  had  come 
over  the  German  capital.  It  was  pitiful. 
If  there  was  one  point  on  which  Dr.  Koch 
»nd  his  colleagues  laid  special  stress  it 
was  on  the  fact  that  only  in  the  initial 
stages  of  phthisis  could  they  rely  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  newly  discovered  remedy. 
But  their  words  had  no  effect.  From  far 
and  near  they  came,  the  poor  sufferers, 
on  whose  faces  death  had  so  unmistakably 
set  its  seal,  to  crowd  hotels  and  hospitals, 
to  besiege  the  doors  of  all  the  temporary 
consulting  rooms,  and  to  convert  the 
cheerful  town  into  a  vast  sad  house  of 
mourning. 

My  artist  colleague  and  I  were  about 
early  and  late  ;  he  sketching,  I  interview- 
ing  the  medical  authotities.  Before  the 
bleak  winter  days  began  to  dawn  the 
consulting-rooms    were    packed,    and  on 


our  way  to  the  scientist's  sanctum  we  had 
again  and  again  to  pass  through  ante- 
rooms in  which,  above  the  moans  and 
coughing  of  the  waiting  crowd,  you 
seemed  to  hear  the  beating  of  the  wings 
of  the  Angel  of  Death.  Most  of  the 
medical  men  were  worn  out  with  the 
intense  strain  ;  day  and  night  they  were 
at  work,  examining,  operating,  advising, 
organising  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  did  not  very  readily  give  me  all 
the  information  I  required. 

One  Sunday  morning  we  were  taken 
over  a  small  new  consumption  hospital, 
the  Empress  Frederick  was  just  due  ;  five 
minutes  before  her  arrival  the  pale,  sad 
physician  broke  down  entirely  in  his 
private  room.  "  Forgive  my  weakness," 
he  said  presently,  "  I  have  only  just  come 
from  the  consulting  room.  It  is  too  ter- 
rible, too  terrible  an  ordeal,  to  tell  one 
human  being  after  the  other  that  they  are 
doomed  to  death.  May  God  help  those 
from  whom  I  have  had  to  take  their  last 
hope  t  " 

The  interviews  of  those  days  are  the 
saddest  I  have  ever  done ;  their  very 
memor}'  makes  the  day  look  dark. 

"Are  not  people  sometimes  rude,  or 
otherwise  disagreeable,  when  you  ask 
them  to  grant  you  an  interview?"  I  am 
sometimes  asked.  My  answer  is,  No, 
they  are  never  anything  but  extremely 
kind,  and  often  much  more  than  kind  ;  they 
help  me,  in  the  most  tactful,  thoughtful 
manner,  to  get  full  information ;  they 
direct  my  attention  to  points  which  may 
not  strike  me  at  once  as  being  of  import- 
ance ;  indeed,  they  help  me  in  every 
possible  way,  and  when  they  have  done 
all  this  they  send  the  most  charming  com- 
pliments when  they  return  the  proof  sheets 
of  their  interviews. 

And  yet,  for  all  that,  I  must  confess 
that  every  time  1  ring  the  bell  at  the  door 
of  a  house  where  an  interview  is  to  take 
place,  by  appointment,  with  a  stranger, 
my  natural  inclination  is  to  run  away 
before  the  door  is  opened. 
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to  know 


only  an  interest  in  the 
life,  but  has  aroused  a  desire 
a  little  more  of  the  bjautiful  country 
where  the  unhonoiired  cottage  lies. 
Some,  indeed,  would  call  it  the  dishon- 
oured cottage,  for,  fallen  on  most  un- 
poetic  days,  it  is  now  an  inn,  and  the 
dwelling  where  such  geniuses  as  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Charles  Lamb  and  De 
Qiiincey  hung  on  Che  discourse  of  "  the 
old  man  eloquent  "^he  was  not  an  old 
man  /Aen—is  now  frequented  but  by 
rustics  or  farmers  passing  through  the 
village  street  from  Bridgwater  market. 
The  cottage  has  been  altered,  too.  Gone 
is  the  thatched  roof  :  the  height  has  been 
increas3d  by  an  extra  story  and  the 
breadth  by  an  additional  wing.  Still 
some  of  it  remains,  and  is  surely  worthy 
of  a  tablet  at  least  whereby  the  passer-by 
may  learn  that  here  lived  the  author  of 
that  weird  poem  T/u  Anaetit  Mariner, 
that  here  were  composed  the  best  verses 
of  the  eccentric  recluse  who  made  so 
great  a  stir  in  the  literary  world  of  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Few    people    know  how  intimate    was 
the  association   of  Coleridge  and  his  con- 


frires  with  this  corner  of  Somerset. 
Known  as  the  "  Lake  Poets,"  the  names 
of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
carry  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
to  the  dales  and  meres  of  Westmorland, 
and  it  is  with  surprise  that  he 
hears  that  for  a  season  the  two  former 
lived  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Daneshorough,  while  the  third  was  a  not 
unfrequent  visitor  either  to  Stowey  or  to 
the  cosy  country  house  at  Alfoxton,  which 
Wordsworth  occupied  in  1797  and  1798, 
and  where  nearly  a  score  of  his  poems 
were  either  composed  or  written.  Listen 
to  what  he  says  in  The  Prelude. 
"  Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ridge  we  roved 
Unchecked,  or  loilered  'mid  their  sylvan 
combes, 


The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel ; 
And  I  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
In  soft,  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours. 

And  how  little  is  known  of  the  beau- 
tiful range  of  Quantock  itself — "the 
Oberland  of  Somersetshire  " — with  its 
steep  heathery  hills  and  green  combes 
hung  with  oak  coppice  or  knee-deep  in 
bracken,  each  musical  with  its  streamlet! 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  summit 
of  Daneshorough,  the  great  hill  behind  the 
little  slumberous  town — or  shall  we  call 
it  village  ? — which  has  changed  so  little 
since  Coleridge  came  to  it  ninety-six  years 
ago. 

The  summit  of  Daneshorough  rises 
clear  from  the  woods  of  beech  and  oak 
that  clothe  a  great  part  of  its  slopes  and 
is  crested  by  a  large  earthwork  two 
thousand  feet  or  more  in  circumference,  a 
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camp  of  the  Belgfic  Briton.  We  take  our 
stand  on  the  vallum  and  look  about  us. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a  sea  of  foliage 
half  concealing  the  combes  where  our  poet 
so  often  wandered  ;  beyond,  a  cultivated 
plain  rich  in  pasture  and  cornfield 
stretches  to  the  brown  waters  of  the 
Severn  sea.  Here  and  there  from  among  the 
elms  or  the  clustering  cottages  of  "cob  " 
and  thatch  shoots  upward  a  church  spire 
— that  of  the  Norman  Priory  of  Stoke 
Courcy,  or,  as  men  call  it  nowadays, 
Stogursey,  in  the  distance  just 
tipped  by  the  sun  ;  nearer  the  red 
spire  of  Strlngston  and  the  grey 
towers  of  Kilton  and  Quantoxhead 
with  the  humble  whitewashed 
sanctuary  of  Kilve  between.  Out 
in  the  Channel,  darkening  mo- 
mentarily beneath  the  cloud 
shadows  two  islets  rise,  the  more 
prominent  the  Steep  Holm,  the 
lower  isle  near  the  Welsh  shore 
marked  by  a  white  light-house 
the  Flat  Holm,  with,  if  the  day  be 
clear,  the  church-crowned  head- 
land of  Penarth  backed  by  the 
blue  hills  of  Glamorgan.  As  we 
gaze  upon  the  scene  the  very 
opening  words  of  T/te  Rimt  of  the 
Ancient     Marintr    come     to     our 


"  Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  Kirk,  below  the  Uh 
Below  the  ligkl-keuse  top — " 

and  we    remember    that  this    the 

most  famous  of  Coleridge's  poems 

was  actually  composed  during  a 

walk  along    these   very   hills   to 

Watchet — the  little  port  concealed     paintrd 

from  us  by  the  dark   hills  behind      Bristol 

.^IfoKton.      Wh   t    more     natural 

then   than  thai  the  surroundings   should 

have  coloured  his  verse?     If  we  descend- 

to  the  beach  we  shall  find 
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if  not  in  height.  To  the  right  is  the 
ravine  of  Cheddar  ;  to  the  left  the  terraces 
of  Weston  ;  nearer  the  white  houses  of 
Burnham  with  flat-topped  Brent  Knoll  at 
the  back  rising  as  suddenly  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Level  as  Glastonbury 
Tor  does  from  the  southern.  A  shoulder 
of  our  hilts  hides  Bridgwater,  but  we  can 
see  the  Parret — the  Pedridan  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  its  memories  of 
Alfred — meandering  seaward,  bearing  on 
its    bosom 


"  the  ribbed  » 


too,  to  which  he  compares  the  sunburnt 
countenance  of  the  "ancient  man," 


And  truly  no  sand  is  more  tawny  than 
that  which  fringes  the  margin  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  stained  as  it  must  ever 
be  by  the  waters  of  Severn,  Wye,  Usk 
and  Parret. 

Now  look  eastward.  The  sky  line  is 
broken  by  the  long  range  of  Mendip, 
Crook's  Peak  quite  mountainous  in  form 


clumsy  coaster  or  the  lighter  canvas  of 
schooner  or  barque.  Near  at  hand  across 
the  combes  rises  the  dark  brow  of  Wills- 
neck,  highest  of  the  Quantocks,  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Woods  fill  the  glens  running  into  the 
northern  slopes  ;  Cockercombe  with  its 
bright  stream,  Ramscombe,  and,  this  side 
of  it,  the  Combe  of  Seven  Wells,  a  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  Coleridge  and  his  friends. 
At  our  backs  the  airy  ridge  sweeps  to  the 
North  West  in  graceful  undulations  shut- 
ting out  the  lovely  vista  towards  the 
Devonshire  border,  save  at  one  point 
where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Minehead  Hill 
and  the  grey  head  of  Dunkery,  monarch 
of  distant  Ex  moor. 

To    such    a   country  as    this  came  the 
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youth  of  three  and  twenty,  "to  devote 
himself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of 
ethics  and  psychology,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  religion  and  morals."  How  far 
his  Stowey  life  helped  him  in  the  more 
abstruse  studies  I  cannot  say,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  delightful 
surroundings,  not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
panionship of  his  poetic  friends  and  above 
all  of  that  worthy  "  Mtecenas  of  Stowey," 
Thomas  Poole,  had  a  marked  effect  on 
his  verses.  Here  with  Wordsworth  he 
wrote  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and,  besides  the 
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is  Holford  Glen  in  the  grounds  of  his 
beloved  Alfoxton,  a  deep  dingle  dark  even 
at  mid-day  beneath  the  shade  of  forest 
trees,  of  holly  and  of  ash.  Down  it  from 
the  moors  above  rushes  a  crystal  stream 
gleaming  with  cascades,  one  of  them 
known  as  Wordsworth's  Fall.  By  the 
waterside  and  indeed  far  up  the  precipitous 
banks  grow  thickets  of  fern  ever  damp 
with  spray  and 

"  Fanned  by  the  waterfall," 


Ancient  Mariner, 
Fears  in  Solitude, 
pieces,    together 


Kubla  Khan,  Remorse, 
and  a  host  of  minor 
with  the  first  part  of  ' 
Christabel,  the  "  beautiful  and  tantalizing 
fragment "  that  gained  for  him  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  title  of  "Harp  of 
Quantock." 

Throughout    the    poems    of    these    his 
early  years  we  find  frequent  references  to 
the  scenery.      Here  is  the  Pharos  on  the 
Flat  Holm  :— 
*'  Dark  reddening  from  the  channelled  isle 

Twinkles  the  watch-lire,  like  a  sullen  star  ; " 
and 
"  The  roaring  dell  :  o'er  wooded,  narrow,  deep, 

And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

Where  Its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to 

Flings  arching  hke  a  bridge." 


while  the  moss  covering  the  boulders  is 
of  brightest  green.  Here  he  met  Thel- 
wall,  that  wonderful  elocutionist  and 
discontented  patriot.  Here,  too,  was 
the  scene  of  that  ridiculous  picnic  which 
Cottle,  who  was  present,  has  told  so  well, 
when  the  salt  having  been— as  usual- 
forgotten,  the  brandy  bottle  broken  by 
Coleridge,  and  the  cheese  stolen  by  a 
beggar,  they  had  to  make  the  best  of 
bread  and  lettuce. 

How  our  poet  must  have  missed  his 
friend  when  cruel  fate  drove  him  from 
Alfoxton.  It  fell  out  in  this  manner. 
The  government,  suspicious  of  their 
revolutionary  tendencies,  sent  a  spy  down 
to  watch  their  movements.  Coleridge's 
fondness  for  ethics  led  him  to  study  the 
works  of  Benedict  de  Spinosa,  and, 
during  their  walks,  the  axioms  of  this 
great  master  mind  formed  a  favourite 
subject  of  discussion.  Now  the  spy  had 
a  long  nose,  and,  overhearing  some 
reference  to  "  Spinosa,"  took  it  into  his 
head  that  they  were  referring  to  him 
under  a  nickname.  His  report  therefore 
was  unfavourable.  Coleridge  was  merely 
"  a  crackbrained  talking  fellow,  but  that 
Wordsworth  is  either  a  smuggler  or 
traitor  and  means  mischief."  So  the  agent 
refused  the  lease  and  Wordsworth  had  to 

go- 
Above,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  glen,  is 
Holford,  where  occurred  the  incident  em- 
bodied in  Wordsworth's  touching  poem. 
The  Last  of  the  Flock.  The  village  nestles 
right  beneath  the  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
Butterfly  Combe,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  of  Quantock.  There  is 
a  path  by  the  church  which  cuts  off  a  big 
angle  in  the  high  road,  and  beneath  the 
saddleback  tower  Coleridge  must  have 
frequently  passed  on  his  way  between  his 
Stowey  home  and  Alfoxton.  We  wonder 
whether  he  ever  adventured  the  walk  by 
night,  for,  only  six  or  seven  years  before  he 
came  to  Stowey,  a  terrible  murder  was 
committed  just  under  Danesborough,  and 
Walford's  Gibbet  still  marked   the   spot 
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where  he  had  done  his  wife  to  death. 
Even  within  recent  years  uncanny  noises 
have  been  heard  in  the  wood  hard  by, 
and  "something  Mack  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses  " 
if.  seen  by  the  affrighted  wayfarer. 

Stowey  itself  consists  of  one  long 
street  with  another  forking  from  it.  At 
the  top  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  a 
lofty  mound  once  surmounted  by  a  keep, 
of  which  only  some  foundations  are 
traceable,  while  the  lower  portions  of  the 
building  have  vanished  altogether.  This 
castle  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  that 
Lord  Audley  who  headed  the  western 
insurrection  against  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  lost  his  head  after  the  defeat  at 
Blackheath.  From  the  castle  mound,  as 
it  is  called  to-day,  you  can  look  over  the 
whole  town,  and  from  some  such  point  as 
this  Coleridge  on  his  descent  from  Uanes- 
borough  may  have  exclaimed  — 

"  And  now,  beloved  Stowey,  I  behold 
Thy  cburch-tower,  and  methinks    the    four 

hu^e  elms 
Oustenng,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my 

And  ciose  beside  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lonely  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  I " 

The  "  mansion,''  of  course  that  of 
"Tom"  Poole,  is  still  in  existence,  but 
the  elms  are  no  more.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  with  the  removal  perhaps  of 
a  little  thatch  and  the  substitution  of  tile 
or  slate,  Siowey  to-day  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Coleridge 
walked  its  quiet  streets.  No  house,  we 
are  told,  has  been  erected  there  for  fifty 
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years,  and,  unless  the  railway  comes,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  house  ever 
again  will  be.  The  smoke  curls  upward 
against  the  background  of  wooded  hill, 
the  housewife  stands  gossiping  at  her 
door,  the  children  play  at  mysterious 
games  in  the  kennel  just  as  they  did  a 
century  ago.  Nor  does  Quantock  alter, 
though  less  quiet  than  of  yore,  for,  of 
late  years,  it  has  become  a  hunting 
ground,  and  the  combes  that  our  poet 
loved  for  their  quietude  echo  in  March 
and  September  with  the  music  of  that 
historic  pack,  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
staghounds,  rousing  from  his  lair  the  wild 
red  deer  that,  save  here  and  on  adjacent 
Exmoor,  exists  no  more  in  merry  England. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  windings  of  Antony's 
horn,  the  baying  of  hounds  and  the 
clatter  of  the  gay  cavalcade  sweeping 
down  the  stony  bottom  of  Adder's  Combe 
or  over  the  heather  bell  and  whortleberry 
of  Hareknaps,  the  beauty  of  Quantock 
remains,  and  the  scene  is,  for  eleven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  as  peaceful  as 
in  the  far  away  time  when  Coleridge  and 
his  friends  roved — 

"  On  seaward  Quanlock's  heaihy  hills," 
and  when  the  only  interruption  came  from 
some  leafy  glen 

"  Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 
Float  here  and  there  like  things  astray." 

We  may  still  agree  with  the  opinion 
uttered  by  him  in  Holfcrd  Glen,  "This  is 
a  place  to  reconcile  one  to  all  the  jarrings 
and  conflicts  of  the  wide  world,"  and  still 
more  with  Thelwall's  reply  "  Nay— to 
make  one  forget  them  altogether." 
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STRANGE  fascina- 
tion, lingers  around 
the  name  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  sadly 
romantic  story  which 
had  its  end  with  the 
executioner's  axe  on 
that  fateful  day  at 
Fotheringay  in  the 
February  of  1587,  has  kept  the  Scottish 
Queen  on  the  borders  of  a  living  land 
through  three  centuries  of  time,  and  given 
her  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
can  pity  misfortune  even  if  they  cannot 
look  upon  it  as  altoii^cther  undeserved. 
As  Mr.  Swinburne  has  put  it,  there  beats 
no  heart  in  English-speaking  lands  that 
does  not  keep  her  memory  aglow  as  a 
warder  keeps  his  beacon  fire.  Nor  is  it  a 
case  of  memory  only,  A  widow  at  nine- 
teen, one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  lime  and  country,  the  pliant  tool  of 
gross  and  dissolute  self-seekers,  carrying 
in  her  person  a  grace  and  an  affability 
that  strangely  unfitted  her  for  the  rough 
turbulent  life  into  which  she  was  cast— 
who  would  not  spare  a  sigh  for  the  wrongs 
and  the  wretchedness  of  Mary  Stuart,  not- 
withstanding that  the  faint  suspicion  of  a 
crimson  slain  may  lie  dimly  on  her  historic 
famei'  Away  back  in  1563  Thomas 
Randolph  declared  her  to  be  "  the  fynneste 
she  that  ever  was,"  and  the  world  has  in 
the  main  agreed  with  him,  inclining  to 
believe  that  such  errors  as  the  Queen  of 
Scots  may  have  committed  were  more  of 
the  heart  than  of  the  head,  and  (hat  the 
catastrophe  which  closed  her  career  was  as 
evidentiv    unmerited    as    the    vicissitudes 


that  have  helped  to  lift  her  name  into  the 
regions  of  romance. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  dynasty  that  Mary 
Stuart  represented.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  her  father,  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  the 
Solway  Moss,  not  one  of  the  Jameses  had 
been  privileged  to  end  his  life  in  bed. 
The  first  James,  after  spending  many  of 
liis  best  years  in  prison,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  in  the  old  priory  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Perth  ;  the  second 
James  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle  ; 
the  third  James  was  slain  at  Bannockburn 
during  a  revolt  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the 
fourth  James,  after  leading  his  country  to 
defeat  and  disgrace,  died,  with  most  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 
Nor,  if  we  pursue  the  Stuart  dynasty  on 
to  the  time  when  it  fell  for  ever  in  the 
defeat  of  the  brave  and  heroic  darling  of 
thi  Jacobites  on  Culloden  Moor,  shall  we 
Hnd  much  mitigation  of  the  adxerse  cir- 
cumstances that  thus  surrounded  its 
earlier  history.  The  first  Charles,  like 
Mary  herself,  ended  his  life  on  the 
scaffold,  the  second  Charles  passed  most 
of  his  years  in  flight  or  in  exile  ;  the 
seventh  James  abandoned  the  throne 
which  no  eighth  James  ever  occupied  ; 
and  Charles  Edward  passed  the  last  of  his 
dreary  days  in  obscurity  and  dissipation, 
an  exile  in  a  foreign  country,  and  all 
but  forgotten  by  those  he  had  hoped  to 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  galaxy  of  woe 
stands  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
was    born  at   Linlithgow    Palace    on  the 
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eighth  of  December,  1542,  while  her 
father  lay  dying  at  Falkland.  To  this 
same  palace  of  Linlithgow  James  V.  had 
several  years  before  brought  his  bride, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  now  the  mother  of  her 
whose  name  was  to  be  for  ever  associated 
with  it  while  stone  remained  above  stone. 


AFTER  THE 


in  the  first  days  of  her  wedded  joy  she  had 
said  of  the  already  historic  structure  that 
it  was  the  "  most  princely  "  place  her  eyes 
had  ever  beheld,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  echoed 
her  words  : — 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling." 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  it  seems 


to  have  been  a  royal  residence,  but  it  is 
not  until  its  rebuilding  and  extension  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  year  1300  that  it  begins 
to  stand  out  prominently  on  the  historian's 
canvas.  The  second  Edward  spent  a 
whole  winter  of  tranquillity  in  it,  but  when 
he  fled  thither  after  the  defeat  of  Bannock- 
burn,  thinking  to 
find  in  his  old 
palace  a  safe  re- 
treat from  the 
pursuing  victors, 
he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  dis- 
cover that  Robert 
the  Bruce  had 
already  so  far 
demolished  it  as 
to  render  it  de- 
fenceless, and  he 
was  obliged  to 
quit  as  precipi- 
tately as  he  had 
come.  Again  the 
work  of  recon- 
struction began, 
and  the  completed 
palace  became  the 
residenceof  David 
II.  In  1414  it 
was  accidentally 
burnt,  but  it  rose 

this  time  with  far 
{greater  splendour 
than  ever  under 
the  guiding  hand 
of  the  Stuarts. 
The  fourth  and 
fifth  Jai 

founded  i 
magnifice 
tions,  including 
the  Chapel  and 
the  Parliament 
Hall  ;  and  the 
latter  James  is 
IN  THE  EscuRiAL.  supposcd  to  have 

erected  the  in- 
teresting, richly  carved  but  now  very  much 
weather-worn  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard.  James  IV.  was  living  at 
Linlithgow  when  his  Flodden  invasion 
was  taking  shape  in  his  brain,  and  it  was  to 
the  old  Church  of  St.  Michael,  just  outside 
the  palace  gate,  that  he  went  to  seek 
Divine  guidance  in  his  enterprise,  with 
what  result  every  reader  of  A/anrn'on 
knows.  During  the  period  of  the  Stuarts 
the  Scots  Parliament  often  met  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  palace.     The  last  sitting 


por- 
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was  in  1646,  and  in  connection  therewith 
the  following  curious  entry  appears  in  the 
Town  Council  minutes  : — 

"  The  Counsall,  upon  the  coming  of  the 
Coraitie  of  Kscattis,  to  silt  within  this  borough, 
fering  that  sundric  in  the  inhabitants,  takens 
advantage  of  the  thrang  that  will  be  by  haime, 
will  extort  the  leadgcs  resorting  heirto  for  their 
chambers  and  bedcs ;  thairfor  they  have  sett 
doune  thir  pryscs  following— viz.,  the  pryse  of  a 
nobleman's  chamber,  cole  and  candle,  with  Iwa 
bcdes,  for  24  pounds  20  shillings  ;  and  of  the 
gentlemen  and  commissioners  of  burrowes,  the 
prysc  13  pounds  4.  shilhngs  ;  and  Ihc  pryse  of 


themselves  Tor  their  ignominious  defeat  at 
Falkirk  by  setting  fire  to  its  timbers. 
And  yet  it  is  withal  a  magnificent  ruin. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  whose  base  is 
kissed  by  the  waters  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
the  ideal  home  of  the  curlew,  its  deserted 
halls  and  gaping  portals,  enclosed  by 
weather-stained  walls,  stretching  up  here 
and  there  a  gaunt  arm  to  the  skies,  still 
show  something  of  the  fine  taste  and 
architectural  beauty  which  characterise 
all  the  Scottish  palaces  erected  by  the 
Stuarts.     The  building  is   nearly  square 


the  rest  of  the  leadges  resorting  to  the  said 
borougli  for  cole,  candle,  and  bede,  34  pounds 
6  shillings  and  S  pence  ;  and  the  groomes  and 
footmen  are  to  pay  for  their  bedcs  three 
shillings." 

In  the  interests  of  the  summer  tourist, 
it  might  very  well  be  wished  that  the 
Scottish  Town  Councils  of  to-day  were 
equally  considerate  wi>!:h  this  old  burgh  I 

When  Scotland  gave  up  her  sceptre  to 
England  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  any  further  use  for  the  ancient  royal 
dwelling  at  Linlithgow,  and  it  was  left  to 
care  for  itself.  As  it  stands  to-day  it  is 
but  a  mere  fragment  of  its  old-time  glory  ; 
for  besides  the  moulding  of  its  masonry 
by  the  rude  hand  of  Time,  it  carries  traces 
of  the  memorable  days  of  '45,  when 
General  Hawley  and  his  troops  revenged 
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in  plan,  and  measures  about  150  feet  on 
each  of  its  four  sides.  The  principal 
rooms  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  include 
the  Parliament  Hall,  a  large  banqueting 
hall,  a  chapel,  and  the  room  in  which 
Mary  Stuart  was  born.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  vaults  ;  and 
few  of  the  features  which  go  to  make  old 
buildings  interesting  with  suggestions  of 
old-world  life  are  wanting.  Unfortunately 
the  remains  are  in  a  somewhat  critical 
state,  and  very  little  that  is  effectual  is 
beingdonetopreventtheir  further  internal 
decay  through  exposure  to  the  elements. 
In  Scotland  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  ever  since  the  Union  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  allow  public 
buildings  and  royal  palaces  in  the  northern 
kingdom  to  go  to  ruin,  with  the  view  of 
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getting  quickly  rid  of  the  burden  of 
keeping  them  up.  Whether  this  notion 
is  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
'he  ;^5oo  voted  last  year  for  repairs  at 
Linlithgow  is  quite  insufficient  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  restoration 
of  the  palace.  The  opinion  of  experienced 
architects  is,  that  there  is  only  one 
possible  way  by  which  the  ruins  can  be 
preserved  from  ultimate  destruction,  and 
this  is  by  roofing  them.  As  the  Govern- 
ment decline  to  go  so  far  in  the  way  of 


is  more  than  probable  that 
the  birth-place  of  Scotland's  unfortunate 
queen  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
become  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of 
stones — a  result  which  would  assuredly  be 
widely  deplored. 

According  to  the  contemporary  records, 
Mary  was  "  the  prettiest  babe  of  royal 
blood  in  Europe."  We  may  perhaps 
allow  for  some  exaggeration  here  ;  but  at 
any  rate,  the  infant  queen  was  not  many 
days  old  when  she  became  the  most 
important  figure  on  the  whole  chess- 
board of  her  country's  politics.  The 
Scottish  nobles  fought  for  the  custody  of 
her  person  as  for  a  kingdom,  and  their 
schemes  were  frustrated  only  by  the  ever- 
watchful  anxiety  of  mother  and  nurse. 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  whose  claim  upon  the 
throne  made   him  specially  interested  in 


the  person  of  the  royal  infant,  < 
it  to  be  to  his  interest  to  circulate  a 
report  that  Mary  was  "  sickly,  and  not 
like  to  live."  The  calumny  stung  the 
queen-mother  to  the  quick,  and  she  lost 
no  time  in  getting  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
the  emissary  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  oft 
quoted  certificate,  "  It  is  as  goodly  a  child 
as  I  have  ever  seen  at  her  age,  and  as 
likely  to  live  with  the  blessing  of  God." 
No  doubt  this  account  of  the  infant  Mary 
would  not  be  altogether  to  the  mind  of  the 
truculent  and  unscrupu- 
lous Henry,  who  saw  that 
the  Scottish  queen  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  possession  of 
the  northern  kingdom  ; 
and  his  next  move  was  to 
seek  the  queen  in  mar- 
riage for  his  son,  the 
future  Edward  VI., 
hoping  thereby  to  get  both 
her  person  and  her  coun- 
try under  his  own  control. 
But  this  subterfuge  only 
made  the  guardians  of  the 
young  queen  more  watch- 
ful than  ever ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  royal  babe 
was  further  secured  by  her 
surreptitious  removal  to 
Stirling  Castle.  Thus  did 
the  romantic  adventures 
of  Mary  Stuart  have  iheii 
beginning. 

The  Castle  of  Siirling, 
with  its  memories  of  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce  and  Ban- 
nockburn,  had  already 
been  closely  associated 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuart  dyn- 
asty. Within  its  walls  the  second 
James  first  saw  the  light  ;  the  third 
James  met  his  death  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  the  fifth  James,  who 
was  born  and  crowned  under  its  roof, 
chose  it  as  his  refuge  when  seek- 
ing to  free  himself  of  the  Douglas 
faction  ;  and  now  his  daughter  found 
in  it  a  safe  retreat  from  the  intriguing 
lords  who  would  fain  have  sought  their 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  hers. 
The  castle  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  Edinburgh  in  aspect  and 
natural  situation  ;  and  historically,  too, 
the  one  is  certainly  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  other.  Though  the  precipitous 
rock  at  Stirling  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  crowned  by  artificial  masonry 
at    so    remote   a    period    as  that    of    the 
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capital,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  early 
occupied  as  a  Roman  fort,  and  Agricola 
is  said  to  have  given  it  his  special  atten- 
tion prior  to  his  crossinir  the  Forth,  bent 
on  the  invasion  of  Caledonia.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  fortress  assumed  a 
more    imposing    aspect,    and    when    we 


the    time    of    Williai 
we      find      him      holding     . 
his  Parliament  within  its 
walls,  and  even  asking  to    ; 
be    taken    there    to     die. 
Burned  by   Wallace  after 
the    battle    of  Falkirk  in     ; 


the    Lion 


in  1603,  the  castle  ceased  to  be  a  roval 
residence,  and  thus,  where  the  Stuarts 
once  reigned  in  glory,  the  tourist  and  the 
sight-seer  are  now  found  to  be  the  domin- 
ating factors.  The  view  from  the  battle- 
ments is  really  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  On  the  west  there  spreads  out 
before    the    eye    the    beautiful    vale    of 


1298,     the 


istle 


ji>*% 


again  under  the  care  of 
Edward  J.,  and  it  had 
been  for  ten  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  English, 
when  Bannockburn  de- 
clared in  favour  of  a 
change  of  occupants. 
The  first  James,  who 
erected  the  oldest  part  of 
the  present  fortress,  ex- 
hibited an    early    prepos- 


Stirling 
residence 

James  found  on  the  plain 
beneath  more  delight  in 
his  archery  and  bowls. 
than  he  perhaps  found 
elsewhere  in  his  do- 
minions. The  third  James 
built  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  the  once  magnificent 
Parliament  Hall,  for  ages 
the  chief  ornament  of  the 
castle  ;  and  the  fiith 
James  completed  the 
palace,    which,    architec-  "'^ 

turally    at    least,     is    still 
perhaps        the        leading 
feature  of  the  whole  struc-     ' 
ture.     In  thecastle  the  in- 
fant   Mary    was    crowned 
Queen    of   Scots ;     and    there,    too,    in 
after    years,    while    she    lay    a    prisoner 
in     the    picturesque    solitude     of    Loch- 
leven,    her   son    was    oflicialiy    raised    to 
the   throne  as  James    VI.      And  so    the 
rough  but  stately  fortress  stands  on  its 
hoary   diadem  of   pendant  rocks  to-day, 
reminding  us  by  many  a  seamy  scar  of 
battles  that  have  been  fought  around  its 
walls  ;  and  conventions  and  conspiracies 
without  number  ;   of  the  pomp  and  page- 
antry of  monarchs  whose  names  live,  some 
in  hearts,  others  only  in  history.     On  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  Crown 


R^ 


Menteith,  bounded  by  the  "lofty  Ben 
Lomond"  and  other  peaks  of  the 
Grampian  range  ;  the  Ochils  stretch  away 
towards  Perth  on  the  north  and  east,  the 
view  in  the  latter  direction  being  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  serpent  windings  of  the 
Forth  J  away  to  the  south  is  the  Field  ol 
Bannockburn,  and  Bannockburn  itself  i 
and  on  the  north-east  side  there  is  the  pass 
of  Ballangeich,  which  furnished  James  V. 
with  the  name  of  "The  Gudeman  o' 
Ballangeich,"  which  it  was  his  humour  to 
adopt  during  his  frequent  wanderings, 
No  wonder  that  Scott  declared  the  town 
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and  its  castle  to  be  "  An  epitome  of  Edin- 
burgh," both  as  to  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings and  its  romantic  interest. 

The  rivalry  for  the  tiny  hand  of  thu 
newly-crowned  queen  received  a  check 
for  a  time  on  the  field  of  Pinkie,  where 
more  than  ten  thousand  Scotsmen  bit  the 
dust.  Such  a  disastrous  result  had  not 
been   anticipated  at  Stirling,  but  now  it 


>  no  longer 
ing  Queen  w 


was  seen  that  the  castle 
safe  retreat,  and  the  y 
carried  northward  to  ai 
in  the  lake  of  Men-  , 
teith.  Shortly  before 
this  the  proposal  had 
been  made  to  bear  her 
away  to  Tan  ta  lion 
Castle  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Warden  of  the 
English  Marches,  but 
the  idea  was  aban- 
doned. The  old  fort- 
ress, standing  on  its 
rocky  precipice  with- 
in sight  of  the  Bass 
Kock  and  the  May 
Island,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a 
safe  retreat,  for  it  had 
long  mocked  every 
military  enterprise  for 
its  conquest.  Even  . 
now  it  exhibits  in  its  '._ 
naked  ruins  a  laby- 
rinth of  dismal  sub- 
terranean dungeons  v 
days  were  perhaps  I 
of  miserable  captives, 
limes  were  certainly  the 
g-lers  and  the  unsu; 
Ories  of  their  contrabamis.  \  orv  amer- 
cnt  both  as  to  construcli.m  :iihI  situation 
was  the  ancient  building  on  Menteith's 
Isle.  Long  before  the  general  erection  of 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  country 
the  "island  of  rest"  had  been,  like  lona. 
a  resort  of  the  primitive  Christians  ;  and 
the  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  in  which 
Mary  was  now  lodged,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  a  Culdee  Cell  some 
time  during  the  early  years  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  flourished  as  a  religious 
house  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  it  shared  the  fate  which  Knox's 
desperadoes  meted  out  to  institutions  of 
its  kind.  Time  has  done  the  rest,  and 
now  the  Priory  rears  its  ivied  head  in  its 
wood-crowned  solitude,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  of  all  the  ruins 
connected  with  the  name  of  Mary  Stuart. 
The  decay  of  ages   has  in   some   parts 


affected  the  grooving,  but  large  portions 
still  retain  their  old-time  beauty.  The 
grey  roofless  walls  are  richly  decked  with 
verdant  growth,  and  trees  which  no  human 
hand  ever  set  in  the  soil  have  spread  their 
branches  to  fill  the  room  which  in  these 
now  far-away  days  Scotland's  Queen 
called  her  own.  The  garden  and  bower 
walled  off  and  popularly  known  as  Mary's 
probably  existed  long  before  her  time,  but 
the  name  carries  no  doubt  the  indication 
of  a  special  fondness  on   the  part  of  the 


planting  by  Mary  in  remembrance  of  the 
years  of  unalloyed  tranquillity  which  she 
spent  in  this  paradise  of  picturesque 
Perthshire. 

Inaccessible  to  those  whose  presence 
might  mean  danger,  the  "  island  of  rest" 
was  yet  not  out  of  the  reach  of  diplomacy, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  prospective 
betrothal  of  Mary  and  the  youthful 
Dauphin  of  France  was  arranged.  The 
match  with  Edward  was  still  being  spoken 
of;  but  although  to  many  of  the  Scottish 
people  the  prospect  of  a  Romish  king 
could  hardly  be  welcome,  it  was  felt  that 
even  religious  intolerance  would  be  pref- 
erable to  civil  aggrandisement,  and  so 
the  proposed  union  with  France  was  tard- 
ily agreed  to.     And  now  came  for  Mary 
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the  most  important  of  all  the  changes  her 
young  life  had  hitherto  experienced.  It 
was  provided  that  she  should  be  sent  to 
France  to  complete  her  education,  and  to 
make  some  acquaintance  with  the  people 
over  whom  she  could  now  look  forward 
lo  rule  as  queen  ;  and  thus,  at  six  years 
of  age,  we  find  her  at  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton, ready  to  embark  at  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  on  the  galleys  which  had  been  sent 
from  France  for  her  transport.  It  was 
here  that  she  was  attacked  by  smali-pox, 
but  the  disorder  does  not  seem  to  have 
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her  character  had  time  to  unfold  itself — 
had  her  talents  been  "as  precocious  as 
her  beauty,"  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
As  it  was,  the  reins  of  the  Government 
of  France,  on  account  of  her  extreme 
youth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  Catherine  de  Medici ;  and  the 
death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland 
in  1560  having  left  the  country  without  a 
ruler,  Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
evil  foreboding  in  her  heart,  bade  adieu  to 
the  home  of  her  girlhood's  happy  years, 
and  set  sail  for  her  ancestral  realm,  where 
she  was  by 
and  by  to 
learn         that 


impaired  her  beauty  in  the  least,  otherwise 
we  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it  in 
the  descriptions  of  her  person  which  so 
many  contemporary  admirers  have  left  to 
us. 

At  the  French  Court  Mary  soon  became 
a  favourite,  partly  for  her  charming  man- 
ner and  partly  for  her  beauty,  One  who 
met  her  shortly  after  her  landing  wrote  ; 
"  The  young  Queen  was  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  perfect  creatures  that  the  God  of 
Nature  ever  formed,  for  that  her  equal  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  nor  had  the  world 
another  child  of  her  fortune  and  hopes." 
Alas  !  for  the  fortune  and  the  hopes ! 
Her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  proved  to 
be  but  the  prelude  of  her  troubles.  The 
union  lasted  less  than  three  years,  and 
Mary  was  left  a  widow  while  yet  in  her 
teens.     What  she  would  have  done  had 


trouble  of  her 
life.  What 
faith 
of  the  people 
meant  to  one 
who  had  been 
led  to  look  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  a  kind  of  holy  reverence 
and  fear  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mary 
could  not  in  reason  be  expected  to  forget 
her  family  traditions  and  give  up  a  creed 
which,  for  aught  she  knew,  might  form  as 
sure  a  pathway  to  heaven  as  that  of  the 
new  Evangel.  Yet  this  was  what  Knox 
expected  her,  nay,  demanded,  her  to  do  ; 
and  much  as  one  would  like  to  forget  the 
ecclesiastical  wrangles  of  that  early  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  from  the  walls 
of  Holyrood  the  memory  of  those  rude 
and  uncourtly  interviews  with  the  girlish 
Queen  which  have  made  the  name  of  Knox 
so  much  less  honourable  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  the  Reformer  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  esteem.  The  vindictive  in- 
tolerance of  Knox   prevented  him   from 
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reaiisiny  that  it  was  no  part  of  a  queen's 
duty  to  change  her  religion  because  her 
subjects  had  changed  theirs,  and  whatever 
was  the  end  in  view,  the  means  by  which 
he  sought  to  gain  that  end  were  altogether 
intolerable.  Why  should  the  Queen  of 
Scots  abandon  the  faith  of  her  fathers  at 
the  bidding  of  a  rude  commoner,  who,  by 


tDINBVRllH 


his  own  showing,  was  more  iitted  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  wilderness  than 
to  seek  for  converts  under  the  shadow 
of  the  throne  ?  Nothing  but  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  soul  and  conscience 
would  satisfy  this  erstwhile  priest  ;  and 
so  little  did  he  think  of  the  regard  and 
consideration  which  were  due  to  his  Queen 
that  he  could  stand  calmly  at  her  feet 
unmoved  by  her  tears  and  afterwards 
make  a  jest  of  her  grief  by  telling  of  the 
number  of  handkerchiefs  which  his  un- 
mannerly language  had  called  into  use  ! 
Nor  was  it  with  religious  matters  only 
that  he  must  needs  interfere.     A  contem- 


plated marriage  with  a  Papist  had  to  be 
denounced  in  language  as  6erce  as  it  was 
uncalled  for,  notwithstanding  that  Knox 
himself,  an  austere,  grey-bearded  widower 
of  sixty,  was  about  to  be  united  to  a  girl 
just  escaping  from  her  teens  !  One  might 
have  thought  better  of  it  all  had  the 
Reformi^r's  own  name  been  unsullied. 
Hut  while  he  was  using  the 
liberty  of  the  pulpit  to  com- 
pare his  Queen  to  all  the  har- 
lots, murderers  and  idolaters 
in  the  sacred  writings,  he  was 
himself  not  free  of  the  suspicion 
of  being  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy which  led  to  the 
butchering  of  David  Rizzio. 
"  It  was  a  most  just  act,"  said 
1  e  and  worthy  of  all  praise." 
The  conscience  which  had  no 
toleration  for  an  alleged 
heterodox  belief  could  yet 
m  le  at  the  murder  of  a  felloiv 

I  put  the  Scottish  Reformer 
tl  us  boldly  to  the  front,  be- 
se  to  him  and  to  the  rapa- 
ous  faction  for  whom  he  was 
responsible — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  had  no  religion,  no 
n  orals,  no  honour,  no  good 
It  th  were  due  not  a  few  of  the 
u  nhappy  hours  of  Mary's  life  at 
the  palace  of  her  ancient 
capital.  Of  Holyrood  itself  so 
much  has  been  written  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  go  over 
the  ground  again  in  detail. 
The  history  of  the  palace 
stretches  away  back  to  the 
time  of  David  1.,  and  on 
through  all  these  centuries, 
first  as  monastic  establish- 
ment, afterwards  as  royal 
vr.  residence,    and    latterly    as    a 

relic  of  ancient  glory,  it  has 
been  an  object  of  interest  and  of  vener- 
ation, not  only  to  Scottish  men  and 
women  but  to  wanderers  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth.  The  poets,  the 
historians,  and  the  novelists,  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  apartments  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting suite  of  rooms  in  Europe. 
There  is  the  audience  chamber,  with 
its  memories  of  distressing  interviews 
with  the  fiery  and  uncompromising  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  ;  there  is  the  dressing 
room  of  the  lovely  Queen,  a  little  cham- 
ber whose  decayed  tapestry  brings  backin  a 
touching  way  the  melancholy  tale  of  a  life's 
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sorrow  ;  and  there  is  the  private  supping- 
room  so  famous  in  Scottish  ^itory,  na  the 
scene  of  that  dastardly  assault  by  a  mob 
of  fierce  and  impetuous  conspirators  upon 
the  unfortunate  Rizzio  in  the  presence  of 


move  with  impetuous  haste  in  the  pano- 
rama of  the  historian.  The  band  which 
had  done  the  Italian  to  death,  imme- 
dialely  thereafter  decided  to  keep  Mary 
and    her  husband   in   durance  within  the 


Mary  herself.     The  sleeping  apartment  of      walls  of  Holyrood,  but  the  pair  effected 


the  Stuart  Queen  still  holds  the  bed  which 
on  many  an  anxious  nig-ht  must  have 
afforded  but  scant  repose  to  that  uneasv 
head  that  wore  the  crown. 
The  walls  are  hung-  with  tapes- 
try, illustrative  of  the  mytho- 
logical tale  of  the  Fall  ol 
Phaeton,  who  lost  his  life  in 
rashly  attempting  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  god 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  ceiling  is 
divided  into  panelled  compart- 
ments adorned  with  the  em- 
blems and  initials  of  Scottish 
sovereigns.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  room  is  the  little  door, 
half  hidden  by  the  tape.ttry, 
opening  on  the  secret  stair  by 
which  Rizzio's  murderers  made 
their  way  to  the  royal  apart- 

The  chapel,  .sole  remaining 
portion  of  the  great  church  of 
the  monastery  of  Holyrood,  is 
now  little  more  than  a  roofless 
ruin,  having  of  course  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  religious  "  zeal  "  of 
the  Reformation  ;  but  its  his- 
toric and  romantic  associations 
make  what  has  survived  a 
deeply  interesting  relic  of  an 
eventful  past.  Here  many  of 
Scotland's  kings  and  queens 
were  crowned  ;  here  the  second 
and  third  Jameses  took  their 
matrimonial  vows  ;  here  Mary 
— a  beauty  in  black  velvet— 
in  an  evil  hour  plighted  her 
troth  to  the  insolent  and  dis- 
sipated Darnley  ;  and  here  too, 
in  an  equally  evil  hour,  .she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  treacherous,  self- 
seeking  and  depraved  Bothwell.  Around 
the  events  which  were  enacted  within 
these  royal  enclosuies  while  Mary  Stuart 
held  the  reins  of  Government,  most  of  the 
controversy  over  her  life  and  character 
has  raged  —  a  controversy  with  which 
happily  we  are  not  now  directly  con- 
cerned, and  which  in  any  case  the  genius 
loci  of  the  place  would  sui;gest  that  we 
leave  for  others  to  discuss. 

The  dramatic  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Queen  which  followed  her  marriage  with 
Darnley  and  the  murder  of  her  secretary 


their  escape  at  midnight,  like  a  couple  of 
moonstruck  lovers,  and  returned  from  the 
Castle    of    Dunbar    with    an    army    that 


effectually  put  an  end,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  machinations  of  the 
iraitors.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  had 
become  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Queen  since  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  she 
had  just  taken  refuge  in  it  from  the  con- 
spiracies of  her  irascible  nobles  when  she 
gave  birth,  in  1566,  to  the  future  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England.  The 
room  in  which  the  interesting  event 
happened  is  a  small  apartment  adjoining 
the  Crown  Room  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  original  ceiling  remains,  and  the 
initials  I.   R.  and  M.  R-,  surmounted  by 
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the  royal  crown,  are  wrought  in  the 
alternate  compartments  of  the  panels. 
Over  the  doorway  are  the  initials  H.  and 
M,  and  the  date  1566,  and  on  the  wall  is 
the  following  inscription  :— 
"  Lord  Jesu  Chryst,  that  crounit  was  with 
Thornse, 
Preserve  the  Birth,  quhais  Badgie  heir  is  borne, 


the  Queen  moved  to  Craigmillar,  some 
three  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where,  as 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  French 
ambassador,  she  was  "in  the  hands  of 
the  physicians  and  not  at  all  well."  The 
Castle  of  Craigmillar  is  said  to  have 
been  Mary's  favourite  dwelling.  Little 
wonder  if  it  were,  for  the  situation  com- 
mands one  of 
the  most  exten- 
sive and  diversi- 
fied prospects  of 
shining  sea  and 
shadowy  moor- 
land that  the 
eye  could  wish 
to  rest  upon. 
Facing  Arthur's 
seat,  flanked  by 
the  Pentlands 
— from  whose 
heath  -  crowned 
heights  the 

breezes  blow 
fresh  and  keen 
—it  occupies  a 
commandingpo- 


two;andthoi 

capital,  i 


nuch 


the 


And     6  end      her     Sonne      success!  one,    Ki 

riegne  stille, 
Lang  in  this  Realme,  if  that  it  be  Thy  will, 
Als  grant,    O    Lord,   qiihat  ever  of  Hir  pro- 
Be  to  Thy  Honer,  and  Praise,  sobied." 
19th,  IVNIl   1566. 

The  birth  of  the  royal  infant  was  re- 
garded as  an  auspicious  event  by  the 
Scottish  national  party,  but  it  did  little  to 
heal  the  breach  that  had  gradually  opened 
up  between  Mary  and  Darnley.   Presently 


open  country  as 
if  it  lay  "  Far 
from  Ihe  mad- 
ding crowd,"  in 
the  bosom  of 
some  Sleepy 
Hollow.  The 
date  of  the 
original  struc- 
ture has  never 
been  deter- 

mined, and  prob- 
ably the  greater 
OF  KKKr.  part      of        the 

present  remains 
date  from  the  burning  and  plundering 
of  the  building  by  the  English  in  1554. 
The  castle  consists  of  a  square  tower 
several  stories  high,  encompassed  by  what 
Grose  terms  a  "  machicolated  wall,  flanked 
by  four  circular  towers."  The  apartment 
shown  as  Queen  Mary's  is  in  one  of  the 
upper  turrets.  It  measures  only  some 
seven  feet  by  five,  which  leads  the  afore- 
said Grose  to  remark  upon  the  fact  Ihal 
most  of  the  unfortunate  lady's  rooms  were 
"such  as  a  servant  would   now  almost 
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refuse  to  lodge  in."  The  architectural 
beauties  of  the  ruins  are  not  marlced,  but 
the  grey  turrets  rising  above  the  foliage, 
silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  give  them  at 
least  a  picturesque  appearance,  and  the 
romance  of  days  that  are  dead  for  ever 
throws  a  halo  around  the  ivy-covered 
walls  and  breezy  battlements  that  no 
artist  in  stone  and  lime  could  ever  have 
imparted  to  them.  It  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Craigmillar  bond — ^a 
compact  entered  into  by  five  of  the  con- 
spirators— that  brought  about  the  as- 
sassination of  Darnley.  The  latter  was 
just  recovering  from  small-pox  in  his 
ancestral  home  at  Crookston  Castle, 
when  Mary  suggested  his  removal  to 
Craigmillar.  Darnley,  however,  would 
have  none  of  Craigmillar,  choosing  to 
believe  that  the  Queen  had  some  sinister 
motive  in  taking  him  elsewhere  than  to 
Holyrood  ;  and  in  the  end  helandeil  at 
Kirk-of- Field,  a  long-since-demolished 
structure  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
University.  It  was  another  of  the  con- 
spirators' plots,  for  the  vaults  had 
already  been  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
in  a  few  days  Darnley  was  a  corpse. 
The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  apprehended 
and  tried  for  the  murder.  But  the  trial 
was  a  shameless  farce,  for  the  Council 
Chamber  was  filled  with  the  Earl's  ac- 
complices, who,  of  course,  acquitted 
him.  Thus  "judicially  "  relieved  of  the 
stain  of  a  hideous  crime,  Bothwell 
began  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  now 
twice- widowed  Queen,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  at  the  time  a  married  man. 
His  advances  were  coldly  received,  but 
a  tyrant  like  Bothwell  was  not  easily 
discomfited  either  in  love  or  war,  arid 
Mary  now  found  herself  a  weeping 
prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  where 
the  Earl  kept  her  in  close  durance  for 
ten  days.  The  old  castle,  situated  on 
a  bold  projecting  reef  of  the  sea,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  in  those 
days  it  was  simply  invulnerable  as  a 
place  of  strength.  With  a  history  run- 
ning down,  according  to  Hollinshed, 
from  the  ninth  century  it  had  already 
made  the  town  of  Dunbar  the  theatre  of 
many  warlike  exploits— so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  in  1488  an  Act  of  Pariiament 
was  passed,  directing  it  to  be  cast  down 
and  utterly  destroyed  in  such  manner  as 
to  render  it  incapable  of  repair  in  time  to 
come,  "because  it  has  done  great  skaith 
in  time  bygone,  and  it  were  great  danger 
to  the  realm  if  it  were  negligently  keeped 
in  future."      This  was  an  order  that  re- 


mained in  abeyance  until  1567,  but  the 
work  was  then  so  effectually  done  that 
nothing  now  remains  of  the  once  im- 
portant place  of  strength  but  the  vestige 
of  its  former  greatness, 

Bothwell  planned  well  for  himself  when 
he    carried    his  Queen   to    Dunbar.      His 


conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  days  and 
duplicity.  Freed  from  the  fetters  of 
matrimony  by  a  Papal  Dispensation  he 
next  brought  the  captive  Mary  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  placed  her  under  an 
armed  guard  in  the  castle.  Whilst  she 
was  here  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  Scottish  nobles  lo  the 
effect  that  his  marriage  with  the  Queen 
was  "most  meet";  and  so  the  wedding 
ceremony  was  performed  ;  t  Holyrood  in 
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the  May  of  1567.  But  Both  well  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  matrimonial  venture  was 
only  to  bring  trouble  to  himself.  The 
Associate  Lords  professed  to  believe  that 
the  Queen  was  under  undue  restraint,  and 
they  accordingly  marched  on  Edinburgh, 
Bothwell  meanwhile  having  again  taken 
the  Queen  to  Dunbar  Castle.  By  and  by, 
his  forces,  some  two  thousand  strong, 
were  on  Carberry  Hill,  ready  to  descend 
on  Edinburgh,  but  Morton  was  there  to 
oppose  him  with  a  superior  force,  and  the 
bloodless  engagement  resulted  in  Mary 
surrendering  herself  a  prisoner  to  the  Con- 
federate Lords.  A  day  or  two  later  and 
the  heart-broken  Queen  was  safely  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  lake- moated  castle  of 
Lochleven,  which  had  already  been  the 
guardian  of  more  than  one  prisoner  of 
State. 

This  sequestered,  water-girt  fortress, 
lying  at  the  feet  of  the  verdant  Lomonds, 
is  now  represented  by  little  more  than 
its  ancient  square  tower  : 

"  Naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 
Lashed  by  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak, 
That  whistle  mournful    through  the    empty 

halls, 
And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tow'rs  to 

dust." 

Looking  out  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
Kinross,  and  with  their  historical  associa- 
tions running  down  to  us  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  IlL,  the  ruins  have  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  seclusion  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  surpass.  To  some  their 
chief  title  to  fame  lies  in  the  trout  of  the 
surrounding  loch  ;  but  to  the  majority 
their  associations  will  always  be  what 
they  were  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he 
so  picturesquely  re-set  them  for  all  time 
in  The  Abbot,  The  building  is  described 
as  having  consisted  of  a  rectangular  wall, 
enclosing  a  small  area  flanked  by  towers, 
some  of  them  round,  with  the  ruined  walls 
of  a  chapel  and  an  apartment  where  Mary 
is  said  to  have  been  confined.  The  large 
**keep"  or  square  tower  stands  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  area  ;  in  it  there 
is  a  dungeon  with  a  vaulted  room  above. 
Here  Mary  was  kept  under  the  sternest 
restraint,  and   messages   to   the   outside 


world  could  only  be  written  while  her 
jailors  dined  or  slept.  The  misery  she 
endured  would  have  entirely  subdued  a 
less  buoyant  spirit,  but  she  had  her 
books  and  her  needle-work,  and  the 
time  passed  perhaps  more  quickly  and 
pleasantly  than  she  could  ever  have 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile,    in    everv    coterie    in    the 
kingdom,    the    future    fortunes     of    the 
Queen  were  being  hotly  debated.     Some 
proposed  that  she  should  be  divorced  from 
Bothwell   and   restored   to    the     throne  ; 
some  suggested  that  she  should  immure 
herself  in  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  ;  some  advanced  the  opinion  that  she 
should  be  deprived  of  the  government  and 
imprisoned  for  life  ;  some,  among  whom 
was  Knox,  argued  that  the  shortest  and 
simplest  plan  was   to  put  her  to  death. 
What  really  happened   was   that    Mary, 
with  death  before  her  eyes  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, put  her  signature  to  an  instrument 
resigning   the    crown  to  her  infant  son, 
after  which  she  was  left  to  pine  in  her 
solitary   prison.      Several   attempts    had 
been  made  towards  a  rescue  which  the 
vigilance  of  her  keepers  rendered  abortive. 
But  Mary  had  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and 
on  the  second  of  May,  1568,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  her  to  the  shore,  an  accomplice 
having  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  and 
open    the   gates.       In    a  few  days  Mary, 
was  at  Hamilton  surrounded  by  most  of 
the    nobility    of   her    realm,    who    were 
anxious  for  her  restoration  to  the  throne. 
But   the   Regent,  Moray,  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  the  disastrous 
result  of  Langside  left  the  Queen  with  no 
other    resource   than  to   seek   shelter   in 
England  and  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth.  What  followed  after  this  all  the 
world  knows.     Accused  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband  by  her  own  brother  ;  detained 
for  eighteen  long  weary  years  in  captivity  ; 
finally  brought  to  the  block,  Mary  Stuart 
**went  from  the  world  leaving  behind  her 
a  name  not  altogether  unsullied  by  sus- 
picion, but  which  still  moves  every  heart 
to    pity   her  misfortunes   and   almost   to 
forget  her  errors." 
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ALF  an  hour  passed. 
The  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon,  gor- 
geous in  red  and 
gold,  and  Turner 
watched  the  last  rosy 
flush  die  out  of  the 
western  sky.  Dark- 
ness fell,  and  he 
sat  on  smoking  and  thinking  sadly, 
till  his  comrade  loomed  up  out  of  the 
gloom. 

"Is   that   you,  Stanesby.^"    he  called 

"  Who  the  devil  should  it  be  ?  "  Then 
remembering  his  hospitality,  "  Why, 
you're  all  in  the  dark  1  Why  didn't  you 
light  a  candle  ?  " 

The  girl  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
and  Turner  did  not  comment  on  her 
absence.  Stanesby  said  nothing.  He 
lighted  a  candle,  and  calling  Jimmy  to  his 
assistance,  began  clearing  the  table  and 
washing  up  the  dirty  plates  and  pannikins. 
Turner  offered  to  heip,  but  was  told  un- 
graciously that  two  were  enough,  and  so 
went  on  smoking  and  watched  in  silence. 
He  did  not  feel  on  intimate  enough  terms 
to  comment ;  but  he  knew  well  enough 
Stanesby  had  gone  out  to  find  the  girl, 
and  either  failed  to  find  her,  or  at  any  rate 
failed  to  bring  her  back.  It  was  no 
business  of  his  any  way,  and  he  sat 
smoking  till  he  was  called  to  the  evening 
meal,  which  was  a  repetition  of  the  midday 
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one,  with  milkless  tea  instead   of  whisky 
for  a  beverage. 

Stanesby  apologised. 

"I'm  clean  out  of  whisky,    I'm    sorry 

"  It's  all  right,  old  man.  I  don't  often 
manage  to  get  it  at  all  on  Jinfalla." 

They  discussed  station  matters  then, 
discussed  them  all  the  evening,  though 
Turner  could  not  but  feel  that  his  host's 
thoughts  were  far  away.  Still  they  lasted, 
they  interested  the  man  who  was  bound 
to  hve  on  here,  till  at  length  Stanesby  got 
up  with  a  mighty  yawn  and  suggested 
they  should  turn  in. 

There  was  a  bunk  fixed  against  the  wall 
and  he  threw  his  comrade's  blankets  into 
it- 

"  It's  all  1  can  do  for  you  to-night,  old 
man.  Come  to  Heyington  next  year,  and 
I'll  treat  you  better." 

"Thanks,"  said  Turner.  "No  such 
luck  for  me."  Then  bespoke  the  thought 
that  had  been  in  his  mind  all  the  evening. 

"  I  say,  that  girl  hasn't  come  in." 

' '  She's  all  right,  she  can  sleep  out  then. 
1  can't  say  it'll  cool  her  temper,  for  it's  as 
hot  as  blazes  still.    Good  night,  old  chap." 

Turner  lay  awake  long  after  the  light 
was  out  staring  up  at  the  unceiled  roof,  at 
the  faint  light  that  marked  the  open  door- 
way and  the  window  thinking,  thinking, 
wondering  at  his  own  discontent,  thinking 
of  ihe  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  he  had 
loved  so  well  and  so  long.      It  was  all  over 
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between  them  now,  all  over ;  there  had 
never  been  anything  except  on  his  side, 
never  anything  at  all,  and  now  it  was  not 
much  good  his  even  thinking  of  her. 
She  would  marry  Dick  Stanesby  and  never 
know,  never  dream —  His  thoughts  wan- 
dered to  that  other  girl,  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his,  but  it  worried  him  nevertheless, 
as  things  that  are  no  concern  of  ours  do 
worry  us  when  we  lie  wakeful  on  our  beds, 
and  the  girl's  beautiful,  angry  face  haunted 
him.  He  thought  of  her  there  down  by 
the  creek,  alone  in  her  dumb  pain,  so 
young,  so  ignorant,  so  beautiful.  There 
was  something  wrong  in  the  scheme  of 
creation  somewhere,  something  wrong, 
or  whv  were  such  as  she  born  but  to 
suffer.  His  life  was  hard,  cruelly  hard, 
he  had  known  better  things  ;  but  she — 
she — hers  had  been  hard  all  along.  Had 
she  known  any  happiness  ?  he  wondered. 
He  supposed  she  had  if  she  cared  for  Dick 
Stanesby.  When  first  she  came,  unasked 
and  unsought,  he  had  been  good  to  her  ; 
he  knew  his  friend,  he  had  known  him 
from  a  boy,  easy-going,  good-natured, 
with  no  thought  for  the  future  for  himself, 
how  could  he  expect  him  to  think  for 
another  ?  He  had  been  good  to  her — oh, 
yes,  he  knew  Dick  Stanesby — very  good 
to  her,  but  he  had  taken  no  thought  for 
her  future,  any  more  than  he  would  for 
his  own.  He  would  go  into  the  head 
station  with  him  to-morrow  morning,  he 
very  much  doubted  if  he  would  come 
back.  He  would  intend  to  at  first,  but  it 
would  be  very  much  easier  to  stay,  and  he 
would  stay,  and  the  girl — what  would 
become  of  her  ?  He  found  himself  saying 
it  over  and  over  to  himself,  what  would 
become  of  her  ?  What  could  become  of  her  ? 
till  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  doze  and  dreamed 
that  he  was  master  of  Heyington  and  had 
married  Gladys  Rowan,  who  was  no  other 
than  Dick  Stanesby's  hutkeeper,  and 
crouched  in  the  corner  with  a  long,  shining 
knife  in  her  hand.  Then  he  awakened 
suddenly  and  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
a  woman's  voice  and  Dick's,  Dick's  soft 
and  tender.  He  could  not  hear  the  words, 
but  the  tones  were  enough.  It  was  the 
same  old  Dick.  He  did  not  want  her,  he 
would  rather  be  without  her ;  but  since 
she  was  there,  he  must  needs  be  good  to 
her.  So  she  had  come  back  after  all ! 
He  might  have  known  she  was  sure  to  come 
back.  Why  couldn't  she  stop  away  ? 
Why  couldn't  she  join  her  relatives  down 
by  the  creek  ?  Alas !  and  alas !  The 
barrier  between  her  and  them  was  as  great 
as  it  was  between  her  and  the  white  man. 


Greater,  if  possible.  Poor  child !  poor 
child  !  How  was  it  to  end  ?  He  tossed 
and  turned  and  the  voices  went  on  softly 
murmuring.  He  thought  of  Gladys  and 
grew  angry,  and  finally,  when  he  had  given 
up  all  hope,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  found  that  peace 
reigned.  The  girl  came  in  and  quietly 
cleared  away  the  remnants  of  last  night's 
meal  and  began  making  preparations  for 
breakfast.  Her  mind  was  at  ease  evi- 
dently. She  had  no  doubts  about  the  per- 
manency of  her  heaven  ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  she  smiled  upon  him  the  same 
slow,  lazy,  contented  smile  with  which  she 
had  first  greeted  him,  apparently  forget- 
ting and  expecting  him  to  forget  all  dis- 
agreeable episodes  of  the  day  before. 
How  long  would  this  peace  last  ?  asked 
Guy  Turner  of  himself. 

The  meal  done  Stanesby  called  to  his 
black  boy  to  bring  up  the  horses,  and 
touching  the  girl  on  the  shoulder  drew  her 
aside,  evidently  to  explain  that  he  was 
going  into  the  head  station  and  wanted 
provisions  for  the  journey. 

**  We'll  take  a  pack-horse  between  us," 
said  he  to  Turner,  **  it'll  save  trouble  ;  and 
I'll  show  you  a  decent  camping  place  for 
to-night."  Then  he  followed  the  girl  out- 
side and  his  companion  began  rolling  up 
his  swag.  ^ 

He  came  back  a  few  moments  later,  the 
girl  following,  and  Turner  could  not  but 
note  the  change  in  her  face.  It  was  not 
angry  now,  there  was  hardly  even  a  trace 
of  sullenness  on  it.  Fear  and  sorrow 
seemed  struggling  with  one  another  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  she  was  sobbing  every 
now  and  then  heavilv,  as  if  she  could  not 
help  herself. 

**Good  Lord!  Stanesby,  hat  the 
dickens  have  you  been  doing  to  the  girl  ?  " 
he  said. 

Stanesby  looked  at  him  angrily. 

**  You  seem  to  take  a  confoundedly  big 
interest  in  the  girl,"  he  said. 

**  Well,  hang  it  all,  man,  she  looks  as 
if  she  had  been  having  a  jolly  bad  time, 
and  really  she's  only  a  child." 

**  A  child,  is  she?  A  child  that's  very 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  I  haven't 
been  beating  her,  if  that's  what  you're 
thinking.  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  head  station  occasionally  with- 
out asking  my  hutkeeper's  leave." 

**  Oh  !  that's  the  trouble,  is  it  ?  Depends 
upon  your  hutkeeper,  I  should  say.  I 
don't  ask  mine,  but  then " 

Turner  paused,  and  Stanesby  answered 
the  unspoken  thoughts  with  an  oath. 
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**Oh,  if  you  feel  that  way,"  began 
Turner,  but  his  companion  flung  himself 
out  of  the  hut  angrily. 

Then  the  girl  turned  round  and  Turner 
wondered  to  himself  if  she  were  going  to 
repeat  the  performance  of  last  night. 
But  no,  she  was  quiet  and  subdued  now, 
as  if  all  hope,  all  resentment  even,  had 
left  her. 

•* Going  to  the.  head  station?"  she 
asked,  and  her  voice  was  soft  and  low  and 
very  sweet,  with  just  a  trace  of  the  guttural 
enunciation  of  her  mother's  race  ;  but  she 
spoke  good  English,  far  better  than  her 
appearance  seemed  to  warrant,  and  did 
no  small  credit  to  old  Miss  Howard's 
training. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  We're  going  to 
the  head  station,  but  Stanesby  '11  be  back 
in  a  day  or  two,"  he  added  soothingly, 
because  of  the  sorrow  on  her  face.  And 
then  he  hated  himself  for  saying  so  much. 
What  business  was  it  of  his  ? 

She  stepped  forward  and  laid  both 
hands  on  his  arm. 

*'  Don't  take  him  away,  don't,  don't  !  " 
she  pleaded. 

Her  big  dark  eyes  were  swimming  with 
tears  and  there  was  an  intensity  of  earnest- 
ness in  her  tones  that  went  to  the  young 
man's  heart.  Besides,  he  was  young,  and 
she  was  very  good  to  look  upon. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  his  anger 
against  his  old  friend  growing,  **I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  He 
must  go  into  the  head  station  sometimes. 
He  must  have  gone  often  before." 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  leaned  back 
wearily  against  the  wall. 

**  No,"  she  said,  **  no,  not  when  the 
myalls  are  down  along  the  creek." 

**Good  Lord!  Those  d d  black- 
fellows  !  I  never  thought  of  them.  But 
they  won't  touch  you,*^ 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  faintly  as  if 
amused  at  his  ignorance. 

**  Kitty  tumble  down,"  she  said,  relaps- 
ing into  the  blackfellows'  English. 

'*  Oh!  come,  I  say,"  said  Turner,  **  this'U 
never  do."  And  he  went  outside  in 
search  of  Stanesby,  whom  he  found  strap- 
ping their  swags  on  to  the  pack-horse. 

**  Look  here,  I  say,  old  man,  that  poor 
little  beggar's  frightened  out  of  her  wits 
of  the  myalls  down  by  the  creek  there." 

Stanesby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  All  bunkum  !  I  know  her  ways.  She 
wants  to  get  me  to  stop.  She  seems  to 
guess  there's  something  in  the  wind.  The 
myalls  !  pooh  !  They're  as  tame  as  pos- 
sible.    They    steal   any    odds   and   ends 


that  are  left  about — that's  about  their 
form." 

"  But  the  poor  child  is  frightened." 

**  Frightened  ?  Get  out.  There  wasn't 
much  fright  about  her  when  she  took  the 
knife  to  you  last  night !  She  knows  very 
well  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  I  can  tell 
you." 

*  *  But  those  myalls.    On  J  infalla  we 

Well,  it  really  seems  to  me  risky  to  leave 
her  all  alone.  Even  if  there  isn't  any  dan- 
ger— the  very  fact  of  being  alone, — " 

* '  Pooh  !  Considering  she  tramped  from 
the  head  station  here  all  the  eighty  miles 
on  foot  just  because  of  some  breeze  with 
the  cook  there,  she  must  be  mightily  afraid 
of  being  alone.  However,  if  you  don't 
like  her  being  left,  it'^  open  to  you  to  stop 
and  look  after  her.  I'm  going  to  start  in 
about  two  minutes." 

«•  Oh,  well,  if  you  think  it's  all  right " 

**Of  course  it's  all  right.  There's 
Jimmy  got  your  horse  for  you.  Come  on, 
old  chap." 

Turner  mounted,  and  Stanesby  was  just 
about  to  do  the  same  when  with  a  quick 
cry  the  girl  ran  out  of  the  hut  and  caught 
his  arm.  She  said  no  word  and  before 
he,  taken  by  surprise,  could  stop  her,  she 
had  wound  both  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  laid  her  face  against  his  breast. 

Turner  put  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
rode  off  smartly.  It  was  no  affair  of  his. 
The  whole  thing  made  him  angry  when- 
ever he  thought  of  it. 

As  for  Dick  Stanesby,  though  usually 
never  anything  but  gentle  with  a  woman, 
he  was  thoroughly  angry  now  ;  he  had  felt 
angry  before,  but  now  he  was  roused, 
which  did  not  often  happen,  to  put  his 
anger  into  words. 

**  Confound  you,  Kitty!  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  Don't  be  a  fool !"  and  he  roughly 
shook  her  off,  so  roughly  that  she  lost  her 
balance,  staggered,  and  fell.  He  made  a 
step  forward  to  take  his  horse,  which  was 
held  by  the  stolid  black  boy,  but  she  was 
too  quick  for  him  and,  grovelling  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  put  out  her  arms  and 
held  him  there,  murmuring  inarticulate 
words  of  tenderness  and  love. 

Stanesby  stooped  down  and  caught  her 
wrists  in  both  his  hands. 

*'  Get  up  !"  he  said  roughly  and  dragged 
her  to  her  feet.  She  stood  there  leaning 
all  her  weight  on  his  supporting  hands, 
looking  at  him  with  reproachful  eyes. 

They  were  beautiful  eyes,  and  there  was 
need  enough  for  her  sorrow  had  she  only 
known  ;  but  what  Stanesby  was  thinking 
of  was  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation. 
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He  did  not  mind  the  black  boy,  he  counted 
him  as  so  much  dirt — but  Turner  !  Already 
this  girl  had  made  an  exhibition  of  him, 
and  now  it  was  worse  than  ever.  Everj- 
moment  he  dreaded  he  would  turn  round, 
and  even  though  he  did  not  it  was  equally 
bad,  he  kept  his  face  purposely  averted. 

The  girl  broke  out  into  passionate 
prayer  to  him  not  to  leave  her,  then,  seeing 
he  was  still  unmoved,  she  began  to  call 
him  every  tender  name  her  limited  vocabu- 
lary contained,  though  there  was  little 
enough  need  to  do  that, 
her  eyes  said  enough. 

"Kitty,  go  back  to  the 
hut  this  moment  !  For 
God's  sake  don't  be  such 
a  fool !  One  would  think 
I  was  going  to  murder 
you." 

"The  myalls  will,"  she 
said.  Then  she  paused, 
and  added  solemnly,  "to- 
morrow." 

"  What  confounded 
rot !  " 

He  let  go  her  hands 
suddenly,  and  she  fell  to 
her  knees  and  tried  to 
put  her  arms  round  him 
again  ;  but  with  a  quick 
movement  he  stepped 
backwards,  and  she  fell 
forward  on  to  her  face. 
He  pushed  her  aside 
roughly,  angrily,  with  an 
anger  that  was  not  all 
against  her,  and  mounted 
hurriedly,  snatched  the 
pack-horse's  rein  from 
the  black  boy,  and  was  oiF 
at  full  gallop  after  his 
friend  before  she  could  regain  her  feet. 
But  she  did  not  try  to,  once  she  realised 
that  all  hope  was  gone.  He  had  left 
her,  it  was  all  over  with  her,  she  might 
just  as  well  lie  there. 

At  the  sound  of  the  galloping  horses 
behind  him  Turner  looked  round. 
Through  the  haze  of  the  early  morning, 
the  haze  that  promised  tierce  heat  later 
on,  he  saw  the  horses  coming  towards 
him,  and  beyond,  half-veiled  by  the  dust 
they  made  as  they  passed,  a  dusky  red 
bundle  flung  carelessly  out  on  the  plain, 
of  use  to  no  one.  The  black  boy  walked 
away,  it  was  no  business  of  his.  There 
was  the  lonely  hut  and  the  far-reaching 
plain,  nothing  in  sight  but  the  bluffs  far 
away  to  the  east,  nothing  at  ail  only  that 
red  bundle  lying  there  alone  and  neglected. 


He  had  no  words  for  his  comrade  when 
he  did  come  up.  That  dusky  red  heap 
seemed  to  fill  all  his  thoughts,  and  about 
that  silence  was  best.  Stanesby  checked 
his  horses,  and  they  rode  on  slowly  as 
men  who  have  a  long  journey  before  them. 
The  sun  climbed  up  and  up  to  the  zenith, 
but  there  was  no  shelter,  no  place  for  the 
noonday  rest.  Then  away  in  the  distance 
arose  a  line  of  trees  raised  up  above  the 
horizon,  and  Stanesby  pointed  it  out  to 
his  companion. 


"We  can  spell  there  a  bit,"  he  said, 
■'  It's  only  that  beastly  prickly  bush,  for 
all  it  looks  like  a  forest  of  red  gum  at  the 
very  least  from  here,  but  there'll  be  a 
scrap  of  shade,  and  I'm  getting  tired. 
There's  water  there  sometimes,  but  it  was 
dry  as  a  bone  last  time  I  passed." 

"  It'sagrand  country  !  "  sighed  Turner. 

"  ByGeorge  !  "said  Stanesby,  "  I  never 
will  come  back  this  way.  Why  should  1, 
now  I'm  free  to  do  as  I  please  ?  " 

Why  indeed?  And  Turner's  thoughts 
immediately  flew  back  to  the  dark-eyed 
girl,  and  the  solitary  hut  as  he  had  last 
seen  it  through  the  haze  of  the  morning 
with  that  red  heap  lying  there  carelessly 
flung  aside,  and  the  black  fellow  stalking 
away.  Why  should  he  go  back?  Why 
indeed?     Only  to  have  that  scene  repeat- 
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•ed.  Better  go  straight  on  to  England, 
and  home,  and  pretty,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  Gladys  Rowan. 

So  they  lay  there  in  the  scanty  shade 
and  spelled,  and  built  a  small  fire  of  dry 
sticks,  and  filled  the  billy  from  the  water- 
bag  that  hung  at  each  horse's  neck,  and 
boiled  their  tea,  and  ate  their  humble  mid- 
day meal,  and  dozed  the  afternoon  away 
lazily  watching  the  hobbled  horses  as  they 
searched  on  the  still  damp  edges  of  the 
shallow  clay  pan  for  such  scanty  grass  as 
the  moisture  induced  to  grow  there. 
They  hardly  spoke,  they  had  nothing  in 
common  now  ;  once  they  reached  the  head 
station,  they  would  part  never  to  meet 
again.  Each  felt  it  instinctively,  and  each 
was  thankful  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
sooner  the  parting  came,  the  better  now. 

The  shadows  of  the  thorny  bushes 
began  to  grow  longer  and  longer  as  the 
sun  sank  in  the  west,  and  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  started  off  again.  Then 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  colour  faded 
out  of  the  sky  as  the  stars,  bright  points 
of  light,  came  out  one  by  one.  The  new 
moon  was  a  silver  rim  clear  cut  in  the 
west,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness. 
How  lonely  it  was,  how  intensely  lonely  ! 
Turner  thought  of  the  poor  girl  alone  in 
the  hut  miles  behind  them,  and  wondered 
if  his  companion  too  were  thinking  of  her. 
After  all,  surely  the  very  loneliness  gave 
safety.  At  any  rate,  she  was  safe  at 
night.  If  the  blacks  did  not  attack  at 
dusk  they  would  leave  her  alone  for  the 
night.  But  the  morning — next  morning  ! 
Was  it  right  to  le^ve  her?  He  himself 
had  no  faith  in  the  myall  blacks,  they  were 
treacherous,  they  were  cruel.  Had 
he  not  come  over  to  arrange  some  plan 
of  campaign  against  them  ?  And  yet  he 
went  away  and  left  that  girl  at  their 
mercy,  completely  at  their  mercy.  He  felt 
strongly  tempted  to  turn  back.  If  they 
could  not  stop  with  her,  at  least  they 
might  have  brought  her  along  with  them. 
She  was  defenceless  ;  her  blood  was  no 
protection,  rather  the  reverse.  And  then, 
when  he  turned  to  speak  to  Stanesby,  the 
recollection  of  his  scornful,  **  It's  open  to 
you  to  stop  and  look  after  her  "  tied  his 
tongue.  After  ail,  it  was  not  likely 
Stanesby  would  have  left  if  there  was  the 
slightest  danger ;  he  had  lived  among 
these  blacks,  he  understood  them 
thoroughly ;  it  was  an  insult  to  the  man 
he  had  known  all  his  life  to  suppose  any- 
thing else ;  and  yet  the  thought  of  the 
girl's  loneliness  haunted  him.  The  moon 
set,  and  by  the  starlight  they  saw  looming 


up  ahead  some  rocks,  isolated  rocks, 
roughly  piled  together  by  some  giant 
hand. 

**  We'll  camp  there,"  said  Stanesby, 
**  there's  a  little  water  down  under  the 
rocks — about  enough  to  keep  life  in  the 
horses  ;  there's  some  grass  and  a  bush  or 
two  to  make  a  fire.  What  more  could 
the  heart  of  man  desire  ?" 

Out  in  the  bush  not  much  time  is 
wasted,  and  soon  after  they  had  halted 
their  blankets  were  spread  and  they  were 
lying  asleep,  or,  if  not  asleep,  staring  up 
at  the  bright  starlit  sky  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

But  Turner  could  not  sleep,  it  was 
worse  than  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
Why  should  he  be  haunted  in  this  way  ? 
Why  should  he  take  Stanesby's  sins  on 
his  shoulders  ?  The  girl  was  all  right, 
she  must  be  all  right,  why  should  she 
haunt  his  dreams  and  keep  him  wakeful 
on  his  hard  bed,  when  he  had  a  long 
journey  still  before  him  ?  Stanesby  was 
sleeping  peacefully  as  a  child.  He  could 
hear  his  deep  breathing,  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  feared  he  would  not  sleep 
like  that.  It  was  hot  still,  very  hot.  This 
was  an  awful  climate,  a  cruel  life,  and 
Stanesby  had  done  with  it  all.  No  wonder 
he  slept  soundly. 

He  sat  up  restlessly.  A  sound  in  the 
distance  broke  the  stillness,  then  he 
started,  surely  it  was  the  trotting  of  a 
horse.  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Their  own 
three  horses  were  there  close  beside  them, 
he  could  see  them  vague  and  indistinct  in 
the  gloom.  They  were  there  right 
enough.  What  could  this  be?  Who 
could  be  riding  about  at  this  time  of 
night?  They  were  still  a  good  forty 
miles  from  the  head  station,  and  this  horse 
was  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  shook  his 
companion  awake. 

"  Some  one's  coming,"  he  said,  shortly. 

*'  Some  one  !    Gammon  !     Good  Lord  ! 


yt 


There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet.  It  was  the  other  side  of 
the  rocks,  and  they  walked  round  quietly. 
They  were  only  curious,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  In  the  dim  starlight  they  saw  a 
man  on  horseback  advancing  towards 
them. 

**  Hallo!"  called  out  Stanesby,  as  he 
came  quite  close,  **  Who  the  devil  are 
you  ?  " 

The  horse  was  done.  They  could  hear 
his  gasping  breath,  and  the  man  bent 
forward  as  if  he,  too,  had  come  far  and 
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fast,  but  he  did  not  answer  ;  and  as  he 
came  closer  Turner  saw  he  was  a  black- 
fellow. 

Stanesby  saw  it  too,  and  saw  more,  for 
he  recognised  his  own  black  boy  Jimmy. 

**  Good  God  !  Jimmy,  is  it  you  ?  " 

There  must  be  something  wrong,  very 
wrong  indeed,  that  would  bring  a  black- 
fellow,  steeped  in  superstitious  fears  of 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  out  at  dead  of 
night. 

**Jimmy!"  Stanesby  caught  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  fairly  pulled  him  from 
his  horse,  **  What's  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  " 

Jimmy  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  was  occupied  with  his  horse's  bridle, 
then  he  said  carelessly,  as  if  he  were 
rather  ashamed  of  making  such  a  fuss 
about  a  trifle, 

**  Myalls  pull  along  a  hut." 

*  *  My  God  !  "  cried  Turner.  It  seemed 
like  the  realisation  of  his  worst  fears. 

But  Stanesby  refused  to  see  any  cause 
for  alarm. 

*'  And  youVe  ridden  like  blazes  and 
ruined  the  itiare  to  tell  us  rot  like  that. 
What  if  they  do  come  up  to  the  hut? 
They've  been  there  before." 

The  answer  was  more  to  his  companion 
than  his  servant,  but  Jimmy  answered  the 
implied  reproach. 

^'  Blackfellow  burn  hut,"  he  stated. 

'*  Nonsense ! " 

**This  fellow  sit  down  along  a  bush," 
he  went  on  stolidly. 

**  Well — if  you  did  I  I  wish  to  heaven 
you  had  stopped  alongside  your  con- 
founded bush  before  you  ruined  my 
mare." 

**  Bungally  you  ! "  said  Jimmy,  who  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  meaning  **you 
are  very  stupid."  **  Blackfellow  put  fire- 
stick  in  humpy  and — " 

*  *  Good  God !  Stanesby,  I  knew  it.  The 
myalls  are  going  to  burn  down  the  hut 
and  this  beggar's  got  wind  of  it." 

Jimmy  nodded  approvingly. 

**  All  gone  humpy,"  he  said,  stretching 
out  his  hands  as  if  to  denote  the  deed  was 
done. 

**  But  the  girl,  Jimmy,  the  girl !  " 

**  Poor  gin  tumble  down." 

**I — ^Jimmy,"  Stanesby  caught  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  shook  him  violently,  and 
Turner  knew  by  the  change  in  his  voice 
that  his  fears  were  roused  at  last,  **  how 
did  you  know  this  ?  When  did  you  hear 
it?" 

'*  Sit  down  along  a  bush,"  said  Jimmy 
again.     His  vocabulary  was  limited. 


**But  when — when?  It  must  have 
been  all  right  when  you  left  ?  " 

**  Blackfellow  pull  along  a  humpy  to- 
night," said  Jimmy,  nodding  his  head 
solemnly,  feeling  that  at  last  he  had  got 
a  serious  hearing  and  hoping  to  hear  no 
more  about  the  mare. 

**  But  the  girl — the  girl !  Where's  the 
girl?" 

**  That  one  myall  hit  him  gin  along  a 
cobra  big  fellow  nulla-nulla  ?  Gin  tumble 
down. '  ^ 

**  But — my  God  !  what'd  you  leave  her 
there  for  ?  " 

^'Mvall  got 'em  nulla-nulla  for  this 
fellow/' 

*  *  You  brute ! "  cried  Turner,  *  *  why  didn't 
you  bring  her  with  you  ?  " 

**  Only  got  'em  one  yarramen,"  said  the 
black  fellow  nonchalantly.  There  was 
only  one  horse,  he  had  taken  it  and  saved 
his  skin.  He  had  come  to  warn  the  white 
man  of  the  destruction  of  his  dwelling, 
but  he  did  not  count  the  half-caste  girl  of 
any  value  one  way  or  another.  The  blacks 
would  attack  the  hut  at  sundown  when 
they  saw  the  coast  clear.  The  white  man 
would  be  angry  at  the  destruction  of  his 
hut,  he  had  ridden  after  him  to  tell  him, 
and  also  because  safety  lay  with  the  white 
man  ;  but  the  girl — if  there  had  been  a 
horse  in  the  little  paddock  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  brought  her  out  of  danger,  but 
even  as  a  black  fellow  he  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  a  half-caste  ;  and  as  a  woman — 
well,  a  woman  was  worth  nothing  as  a 
woman.  There  were  plenty  more  to  be 
got.  He  lay  down  on  the  ground  and 
lazily  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of 
him. 

Stanesby  kicked  him  and  went  for  his 
horse. 

**  This  is  terrible  !  "  he  said  in  a  hoarse, 
husky  whisper.  **That  poor  child!  Old 
man,  I  ought  to  have  taken  your  advice. 
My  God !  Why  did  you  let  me  leave 
her  ?  " 

Turner  was  saddling  his  own  horse  and 
asking  himself  the  self-same  question. 
That  girl's  blood  was  on  his  head,  he  felt, 
and  yet — and  yet — it  was  no  business  of 
his.     Stanesby  had  declared  all  safe. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

^*  Going  straight  back,  of  course." 

**  We'll  be  too  late.  Jimmy  certainly 
said  at  sundown." 

**  He  may  be  wrong,  you  know  ;  besides, 
there's  no   trusting   these  devils.      They 

^  A  black  fellow  has  hit  the  woman  over  the  head 
with  a  big  stick  or  club.     The  woman  is  dead. 
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might  have  changed  their  minds.  You'll 
help  me,  old  man,  won't  jou?  " 

"  Of  course." 

It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  prepare 
for  that  journey  back.  Each  man  saw 
that  his  revolvers  were  loaded,  saddled  his 
horse,  and  they  were  ready.  The  horse 
Jimmy  had  ridden  was  done. 

"  Shall  we  leave  him  ?  "  said  Staiiesby 
contemptuously  stirring  him  with  his 
foot. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  no,"  said  his  companion, 


station  before  daybreak  ?  Could  they  ? 
.And  would  they  be  in  time  if  they  did? 
Turner  asked  himself  the  question  again 
and  again,  and  he  felt  that  his  companion 
was  doing  the  same  thing.  Whenever  he 
touched  his  horse  with  the  spur  till  the 
poor  beast  started  forward  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  energy,  his  companion  felt  he  was 
thinking  that  the  girl's  life  was  forfeit  by 
his  carelessness,  was  wondering  would 
they  ever  be  in  time. 

Dawn    would    be    about    six    o'clock. 


"we  must  have  him.  He  knows  all  the 
sign." 

So  they  forced  the  reluctant  Jimmy  to 
mount  the  pack-horse,  and  distributed  his 
load  between  them,  taking  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

When  they  were  quite  ready  Stanesby 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"Ten  o'clock," he  said.  "  We  must  be 
there  before  daylight  if  we  want  to  do 
any  good ;  "  and  Turner  could  not  but 
note  there  was  a  more  hopeful  ring  in  his 
voice.  Evidently  he  thought  that  perhaps 
all  would  be  well  after  all. 

They  rode  in  silence,  each  man  busy 
with  his  own  thoughts.  They  had  to  ride 
judiciously  too,  for  their  horses  were  poor, 
and  they  had  done  forty  miles  already  that 
day.     Could  they  ever  gei  back  to  the  out 


Forty  miles  to  go,  and  eight  hours  to  do 
it  in.  Forty  miles  straight  ahead,  with 
absolutely  nothing  to  break  the  monotony 
except  the  little  patch  of  prickly  bush 
where  they  had  spelled  that  afternoon. 
They  went  farther  before  ihey  spelled  to- 
niglu,  and  they  did  not  stop  then  till  it 
was  very  evident  to  both  that  the  horses 
must  have  a  rest,  if  it  was  only  for  half 
an  hour.  Turner  lay  on  the  ground 
and  stared  up  at  the  starht  sky,  and 
listened  to  the  deep  breathing  of  the  black 
boy,  and  the  restless  pacing  up  and  down 
of  his  companion.  Then  he  fell  into  a 
doze  from  which  he  was  aroused  by 
Stanesby, and  they  were  on  their  way  again. 
"  We  can't  stop  now  till  we  get  there," 
he  said.  "  Old  man,  we  must  be  in  lime. 
We  must ! " 
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But  the  other  man  said  nothing.  He 
could  notjudge,  he  could  only  hope.  And 
now  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  weary  and 
tired,  his  hopes  had  gone  down  to  zero. 

The  Arst  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to 
show  themselves  in  the  eastern  sky,  and 
Stanesby  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  My  God  !  we're  still  a  mile  away," 

"  If  they  weren't  there  last  night  we'll 
be  in  time." 

"  Poor  little  girl  I  How  thankful  she'll 
be  to  see  us.  It's  all  right,  it  must  be  all 
right." 

And  the  light  broadened  in  the  east,  the 
rosy  light  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  then  it 
paled  to  bright  gold,  and  behind,  and  all 
around,  the  world  looked  dark  against 
that  glowing  light.  Up  came  the  rim  of 
the  sun,  and  Stanesby  urging  his  tired 
horse  forward,  said,  "  We  ought  to  see 
the  hut  now.  The  confounded  sun's  in 
my  eyes." 

Turner    rubbed   his    own.  But    no, 

against  the  golden  glowing  rising  sun 
the  horizon  was  clean  cut  as  ever,  only 
the  boundless  plain,  nothing  more. 

"Jimmy!"  Stanesby's  voice  was 
sharp  with  pain  and  dread. 

Jimmy  raised  his  head  sullenly.  He  was 
tired,  too,  and  considered  himself  ill-used. 

"  All  gone  humpy,"  he  said. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  sunlight, 
another  fierce  hot  day  had  begun.  And 
there  was  nothing  in  sight,  nothing.  The 
plain  was  all  around  them,  north,  south, 
west,  only  in  the  east  the  red  bluffs. 

"  All  gone  humpy."  Their  haste  had 
been  of  no  avail.  The  tale  was  told.  They 
had  come  too  late. 

What  need  to  ride  for  all  they  were 
worth  now  ?  But  so  they  did  ride,  revolver 
in  hand.  And  when  they  arrived  at  what 
had  been  Dick  Stanesby's  hut,  an  out 
station  of  Nilpe  Niipe,  there  was  nothing 
to  mark  it  from  the  surrounding  plain 
but  a  handful  of  ashes  ;  even  the  hard 
earth  showed  no  sign  of  trampling  feet. 

Stanesby  flung  himself  ofl'  his  horse  like 
a  madman. 

"  She  may  be  all  right.  She  must  be 
all  right.  It  may  have  been  an  accident. 
She  is  hidden  down  by  the  creek." 

Turner  said  nothing.  What  could  he 
say?  His  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
lonely  hut,  and  the  girl  lying  there  on  the 
hard  ground  in  her  dusky  red  dress,  alone, 
cast  off,  a  thing  of  use  to  no  one.  Well, 
she  was  dead,  he  expected  nothing  else, 
and  she  was  avenged.  Surely  this  home- 
coming would  haunt  the  man  who  had 
left  her  all  the  days  ot  his  life.     He  laid 


his  hand  heavily  on  the  black  boy's 
shoulder. 

"Track,  you  devil  !  "  And  Jimmy  led 
the  way  down  towards  the  waterhole. 

They  followed  him  in  silence. 

The  tall  reeds  looked  green  and  fresh 
after  the  hot  dry  plain,  but  they  also 
suggested  another  idea  to  Turner,  and  he 


tried  to  check  his  companion's  headlong 
career. 

"  Look  out !  You  don't  know.  They 
might  be  in  those  reed  beds." 

"All  gone  blackfellow,"  said  Jimmy, 
and  stolidly  went  ahead. 

Then  at  last  he  brought  them  to  what 
they  sought.  Dead,  of  course.  Long' 
before  they  started  on  that  mad  ride  back 
her  sufferings  had  been  over.  Dead  1  and 
Turner  dared  not  look  his  companion  in 
the  face.  No  peace,  no  tenderness,  about 
a  death  like  this.  It  was  too  terrible  ! 
And  this  man  had  left  her  ;  in  spite  of  her 
prayers  he  had  left  her  ! 

They  avenged  her.     The  blacks  had  not 
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gone  far,  but  they  could  not  follow  them 
up  that  day.  They  spent  it  in  the  shade 
down  by  the  waterhole,  and  Turner  did 
not  try  to  break  his  companion's  silent 
reverie.  Then  when  their  horses  were 
recruited  they  set  out  for  the  head  station 
of  Nilpe  Nilpe.  There  they  told  their 
tale.     It  was  not  much  of  a  tale  after  all. 


"  SHE  NEVER  HEARD  ANYTHING  OF  DICK  TURNER,  OR  OP 
THE  LONELY  GRAVE  ON  THE  HILLS." 


Only  a  half-caste  girl  murdered,  and  a  hut 
burnt.  Such  things  happen  every  day. 
But  the  blacks  must  be  punished,  never- 
theless, and  a  half-a-dozen  men  rode  out 
to  do  it,  Stanesby  at  their  head.  He  was 
very  silent.  They  said  at  the  station, 
coming  into  a  fortune  had  made  him 
stuck  up  and  too  proud  to  speak  to  a 
fellow,  only  Turner  put  a  different  con- 
struction on  his  silence.  And  the 
vengeance  he  took  was  heavy.  They  rode 
down  among  that  tribe  at  bright  noonday, 
led  by  Stanesby's  black  boy,  who  had 
been  one  of  themselves,  and  when  evening 
fell  it  was  decimated,  none  left  but  a  few 
scattered  frightened  wretches  crouching 
down  among  the  scanty  cover  in  the  creek 


bed,  knowing  full  well  that  to  show  them- 
selves but  for  a  moment  was  to  court 
death  swift  and  certain.  So  they  avenged 
Dick  Stanesby's  hutkeeper. 

They  count  Dick  Stanesby  a  good  fellow 
in  his  county.  He  is  a  just  landlord,  well 
beloved  by  his  tenants.  He  is  a  magis- 
trate and  stanchly  upholds 
law  and  order;  and  withal  he 
is  a  jolly  good  fellow  whose 
hunting  breakfasts  are  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  squires.  His 
wife  is  pretty  too,  somewhat 
insipid  perhaps,  but  a  model 
wife  and  mother,  and 
always  sweet  and  amiable. 
There  have  been  found  men 
who  were  Goths  enough 
to  object  to  Mrs.  Stanesby 's 
innocent  loving  prattle  about 
her  eldest  boy  and  her 
third  girl,  and  the  terrible 
time  they  had  when  her  se- 
cond little  boy  had  the 
measles,  and  they  were  so 
terrified  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  lest  it  should  turn 
to  scarlet  fever  ;  there  have 
been  men,  I  say,  who  have 
objected  to  this  as  **  nursery 
twaddle,"  but  their  women- 
kind  have  invariably  crushed 
them.  They  believe  in  Mrs. 
Stanesby  and  in  Dick  Stanes- 
by too. 

**  Their  story  is  too  sweet, 
says  Ethel  De  Lisle,  his 
sister's  sister-in-law.  **  It  re- 
minds one  that  the  chivalry  of  the  olden 
times  has  not  yet  died  out  among  true 
Englishmen.  Only  think,  he  loved  silently 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  speak.  He 
went  away  to  Australia,  and  he  worked 
and  waited  there  all  among  the  blacks  and 
all  sorts  of  low  people,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  when  his  cousin  died  and  left 
him  Heyington,  he  came  back  faithful  still 
and  he  married  her.  I  call  it  too  sweet 
for  words." 

But  Mrs.  De  Lisle  has  never  met  Guy 
Turner.  He  is  still  **  riding  tracks  "  on 
Jinfalla,  and  consequently  she  knows  no- 
thing of  Dick  Stanesby's  hutkeeper,  or  of 
a  solitary  grave  by  the  Woonawidgee 
creek. 
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THE    END. 
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rl,  look  at  tliat  awful 
dog  !  Oh,  what  an 
ugly     beast !  "       How 

man  who  keeps  Bull- 
dogs heard  remarks  of 
this  kind  ?  The  Bull- 
dog  is  supposed  i 


the 


of 


dog  or  dogs.  The  object  of  the  dog  was, 
having  crept  within  distance,  to  seize  the 
bull  by  the  nose  and  hang  there.  The 
bull  was  naturally  engaged  in  preventing 
this.  If  the  dog  did  get  hold,  the  bull 
would  endeavour  to  free  himself  of  his 
diminutive  antagonist  by  throwing  him 
up    in    the    air,    and    dashing    him   to   the 


unreasoning  savageness,  treachery,  and 
all  kinds  of  vice.  How  this  sup- 
position arose,  and  whether  it  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  can  be  best  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Bull-dog,  why 
he  was  bred,  and  how  he  was  used.  The 
actual  origin  of  the  dog  is  involved  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  long  past,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  and  most  disputed 
of  the  pointSr-and  their  name  is  legion — 
ever  hotly  discussed  by  dog  fanciers. 
However,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the 
Bull-dog  and  the  mastiff  were  among  the 
first  distinct  types  of  dogs. 

Bull-dogs  were  originally  bred  for 
batting  bulls,  which,  needless  to  say,  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  a  name  to  most  of  my 
readers  ;  who,  beyond  that  it  consisted  of 
a  bull  being  worried  by  dogs,  have 
probably  the  vaguest  idea  how  the  so- 
called  "sport"  was  conducted.  Not 
to  enlarge  upon  the  barbarity  of  the 
thing,  it  is  enough  that  a  bull,  tied  by  a 
length  of  rope  to  a  stake,  was  left  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  a 
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ground.  The  dog's  business,  in  fact  his 
only  chance  of  escaping  the  bull's 
hoofs,  was  to  land  on  his  legs  and  in- 
stantly commence  pulling,  and  pulling, 
to  get  the  bull  out  to  the  end  of  his 
tether. 

We  can  now  see  the  reason  for  what  I 


may  call  the  four  great  disting;uishing 
points  of  a  Bull-dog.  He  has  firi.t  a  large 
extremely  retrousse  nose  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  breathe  freely  while 
hanging  on  the  bull ;  secondly,  his  front 
legs  are  short,  muscular,  and  set  wide 
apart  to  give  him  a  better  chance  of 
landing  on  his  feet,  remaining  there,  and 
pulling  his  hardest  when  he  is  thrown  to 
the  ground  ;  thirdly,  he  is  short  in  the 
back,  and  thick  in  the  neck  in  order  to 
save  him  from  having  his  neck  broken  by 
the  tossing  of  the  bull — he  goes  up  all 
in  one  piece,  there  is  no  weight  behind, 
which,  by  acting  as  a  lever,  would  cer- 
tainly  break  his  neck  when  he  is  tossed 
aloft  so  violently  ;  and  fourthly,  he  has 
a  powerful,  wide,  turned-up  under  jaw 
to  enable  him  to  get  a  firm  hold  and 
keep  it. 

In  general  appearance  every  one  knows 
what  a  Bull-dog  is  like — a  short,  thick-set 
dog,  varying  from  about  twice  the  size  of 
a  fox-terrier  to  somewhere  near  the  size 
of  a  small  retriever. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  training  the 
dogs  had  necessarily  to  undergo,  and  the 
nature  of  their  work,  made  those  which 
were  used  for  bull-baiting,  in  many  cases, 
fierce,   headstrong     dogs  ;    who,   though 
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grip,  were  qualities  calculated  to  make 
them  rightly  feared  by  those  who  did  not 
fully  understand  their  nature.  But  the 
Bull-dog    of    to-day    is    a   very   different 


good  enough  as  friends,  must  have  been 
truly  terrible  enemies.  Their  undaunted 
pluck  and  utter  disregard  of  pain,  com- 
bined with  the  tenacious  character  of  their 


beast — different  in  dispositton  and  in 
appearance.  The  old  fighting  dog  was 
inmost  cases  a  taller,  "leggier"  dog. 
with  a  much  larger  jaw  and  nose  than 
anv  which  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  name 
of  Bull-dog  now. 

If  a  typical  old-style  dog  was  put 
alongside,  say.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Smith's 
"  His  Lordship,"  the  most  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  dog-hater  could  not  fail  to  see 
at  any  rate  a  great  difference  between  the 
two.  I  use  the  words  "typical  old-style 
dog"  advisedly,  because,  although  there 
was  in  the  old  days  no  fixed  standard  to 
which  the  dogs  were  bred,  each  neigh- 
bourhood, and  often  each  individual, 
having  different  ideas  on  the  subject, 
there  was  then  a  distinct  type  existent, 
and  it  was  not  the  type  we  breed  for  now. 
There  were  dogs  a  hundred  years  ago 
which  we  should  now  call  good  Bull-dogs, 
but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
typical  dog  of  those  days  was  not  like  the 
standard    now   laid    down    by    the    Br"  ' 
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Dog  Club.  That  is  the  standard  to 
which  the  majority  of  our  ancestors 
tried  to  attain,  and  is  calculated  to  produce 
dogs  best  suited  for  the  work  they  were 
originally  intended  to  undertake.  Such 
an  ideal  dog  has  never  yet  been  bred,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Old  Champion 
"  Monarch  "  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
only  dog  that  came  really  near  perfection, 
and  even  he  had  many  faults.     Unfortun- 


ately it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  a 
reliable  drawing  of  this  dog  in  his  prime. 
His  son,  "  British  Monarch,"  although 
not  so  perfect,  was  a  splendid  dog  ;  aias, 
he, too,  is  nowdead,  unphotographed.  Mr. 
John  Ellis'  dog,  "Guido,"  could  hardly 
be  improved  as  regards  his  head  ;  and 
"Forceps,"  "Satan  II.,"  "Lord  Yar- 
mouth," and  merry  little  Champion 
"Grabber,"  have  each  got  some  ex- 
cellent points. 

These  dogs  being  typical  of  the  modern 
Buil-dog,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  we  are 
nany  points    nearer    the  ideal    dog  than 


were  the  breeders  of  the  last  century. 
Yet  in  most  cases  the  Bull-dog  of  to-day 
is  as  different  from  the  old  bull-baiting 
dog,  as  is  a  Manchester  terrier,  with  his 
lady-like  gentle  ways,  and  smooth,  sleek 
coat,  from  his  ancestor  the  old  English 
black  and  tan  terrier.  But  the  Bull-dog 
differs  in  a  most  important  point  from 
the  Manchester  terrier.  In  the  one  case 
the  dogs  have  been  all  along  bred  to  a 
recognised,  though  until  recently  un- 
defined, and  unattained  standard.  In  the 
other  they  have  been  bred  to  a  com- 
paratively newly  invented  standard  of 
fancy  points,  which  has  no  reason  for  its 
existence  but  fashion. 

Compare  "  His  Lordship,"  "  Guido," 
or  any  of  the  first-class  dogs  of  the  day, 
with  an  old-style  fighting  dog,  which, 
unfortunately,  may  even  now  be  met  with 
at  big  shows — old-fashioned  dogs  with  all 
the  pluck  and  dash  of  their  prototype 
gone,  and  nothing  left  but  his  bad  points. 
Such  dogs  can  be  easily  discovered  by  the 
uninitiated.  Go  to  the  bench  where 
"Guido "is  lying.  Near  there  you  will 
find  George  Bradfield,  who  is  valet-in- 
chief  to  "Guido."  Ask  Bradfield  to 
point  you  out  "a  wrong  'un,"  and  he  will 
show  you  one  resembling  an  old-style 
fighting  dog. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  modern  Bull-dog  is  not  the  same  in 
appearance  as  the  Bull-dog  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Neither  has  he  the  same 
disposition.  A  really  savage  Bull-dog  is 
now  but  rarely  met  with,  for  should  one 
become  fierce  he  is  generally  destroyed 
at  once,  or,  if  of  great  value,  taken  about 
with  a  muzzle  on  and  the  greatest  care 
exercised  with  him.  Their  owners  do  not 
want  the  dogs  to  be  savage  now,  and  do 
not  teach  them  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  trained  to  be  quiet  and  obedient, 
and  learn  their  duty  in  this  respect  with 
at  least  as  much  aptitude  as  most  dogs. 
Peculiarities  they  have  in  plenty,  but  not 
ferocity.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  be  kept  in  such  numbers,  and  under 
^uch  conditions,  as  they  are,  if  they  were 
savage. 

Many  people  will  utterly  refuse  to 
credit  this.  "  Look  at  the  beast !  "  they 
say,  "  you  can  see  as  plainly  as  can  be 
what  sort  of  dog  he  is  by  his  face." 
Now  that  is  most  illogical.  The  dog  is 
ugly  by  force  of  necessity,  not  by  choice. 
His  sour  forbidding  expression  is  merely 
given  him  by  his  projecting  jaw.  More- 
over a  dog's  master  who  has  had  him,  or 
others    of  the  same  description,  perhaps 
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many  years,  is  better  able  to  understand 
the  animal's  disposition  than  an  outsider 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  breed,  and 
perhaps  nothing  of  any  dog  at  all.  Surely, 
the  man  who  has  seen  the  dog  most  will 
know  his  nature  best.  A  man  would  not 
allow  his  dog  to  go  free  about  the  house 
and  play  with  the  children,  if  he  had  found 
him  to  be  treacherous  and  savage.  Bull- 
dogs are  allowed  to  do  so  every  day. 
Eight  of  the  writer's  little  nephews  and 
nieces,  ail  under  twelve,  desire  no  better 
playmates  than  a  pair  of  Bull-dogs.  A 
publican  who  valued  his  business  would 
not  permit  his  Bull-dogs  to  go  about  at 
their  own  free  will  in  the  public  bar  if 
they  were  liable  to  attack  any  incomer  on 
the  slightest  or  no  provocation.  But  ex- 
perienced Bull-dog  keepers  do  so  every 
day.  A  publican  in  Yarmouth  for  years 
allowed  his  Bull-dog  "Nobby"  to  lie 
about  his  bar.  Surely  old  "  Nobby  " 
would  have  been  long  since  banished  to 
the  back-yard,  if  his  owner  had  found  Bull- 
dogs to  be  uncertain  and  treacherous. 
But  he  did  not,  during  twenty-two  years 
experience  of  the  breed,  find  them  so  ;  and 


"  Nobby  "  kept  his  place  in  front  of  the 
bar  fire  to  the  end. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  by 
hundreds.     "  Ned,"  since   known  to  the 


public  as  "  Bully-boy,"  was  for  eighteen 
months  free  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  might  have  been  seen  any  warm  day 
lying  outside  the  stage  door  in    Suffolk- 


street,  the  picture  of  lazy  contentment. 
He  was  not  a  very  dreadful  dog.  He 
went  to  sleep  while  admiring  the  view 
from  his  master's  carriage  window  ;  fell 
out,  and  was  killed. 

Go  to  the  next  dog  show  in  London, 
and  compare  the  Bull-dogs  with  those  of 
any  other  breed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bull-dog  is  one  of  the  most  long-suffering 
of  the  animals  which  have  to  go  through 
that  great  trial  to  the  canine  temper,  a 
dog  show.  Cheerful  old  "  Guido  "  will 
gladly  welcome  any  kindly  disposed 
visitor,  who  does  not  seem  to  wish  to 
keep  him  awake  too  long.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  well-known 
dogs.  The  veteran  champion  "  Grabber," 
known  as  "Johnnie"  by  his  own  familiar 
friends,  is  somewhat  of  an  exception  ;  he 
is  a  little  inclined  to  snap  at  any  one  that 
worries  him.  If  any  man  had  gone 
through  the  number  of  shows  that  "Grab- 
ber" has,  he  would  probably  have  no 
temper  left  at  all.  "  Bedgebury  Lion," 
and  most  of  the  older  dogs,  will  probably 
refuse  to  wake  up  at  all,  unless  it  is  feed- 
ing time.  Ask  any  of  the  old  Bull-dog 
fanciers,  whom  you  will  find  standing 
about,  whether  the  breed  is  dangerous. 
Talk  to  Harry  Layton  about  Bull-dogs, 
he  has  probably  forgotten  more  about  th    " 
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breed  than  most  people  ever  knew  ;  if  yon 
can  get  him  to  talk  at  all,  he  will  probably 
tell  you  that  "they  are  all  right,  If  you 
look  after  them  right,"  If  further  testi- 
mony is  wanted,  ask  Mr,  Sam,  Woodiwiss, 
the  owner  of  some  of  the  best  dogs  in 
England,  if  he  has  found  "  British  Mon- 
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arch,"  and  the  famous  but  youthful 
"Dockleaf,"  whom  he  recently  purchased 
at  the  fabulous  price  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  to  be  bad-tempered,  vicious 
beasts.  Question  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Mr,  F. 
Crowther,  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Benison 
— every  Bull-dog  man  in  the  show — all 
will  tell  the  same  tale. 

With  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Bull- 
dog, that  quality  is  almost  proverbial. 
Their  intelligence  has,  however,  often 
been  questioned,  and  without  doubt  many 
are  slow  at  picking  up  new  ideas  ;  but 
the  majority  of  Bull-dog  pups  of  to-day, 
if  carefully  and  kindly  brought  up,  will 
develop  intelligence  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  most  dogs.  The  writer's  experi- 
ence has  been  that  a  properly  trained  Bull- 
dog is  only  equalled  in  cunning  by  a  fox 
or  a  monkey.  They  have  not  yet  been 
given  a  fair  chance  in  this  respect, 
and  great  improvement  will  no  doubt 
be  shown  in  a  few  years.  "  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Guisebury,"  was  left 
for  some  time  at  a  strange  house 
by  his  master,  who  slept  there  a  few 
nights  and  then  went  away,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  "Guisebury,"  who  was 
apparently  unable  to  believe  that  his 
luld  be  safe  without  him  at  his 
However,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  dog 


seemed  to  console  himself  with  the  idea 
that,  after  all,  business  was  business  and 
must  be  attended  to,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  good  in  worrying  about  what  was 
done,  and  accordingly  settled  down  and 
became  his  old  self.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, "Guisebury"  happened  to  be 
wanted,  but  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
although  a  characteristic  snorting  and 
whining  could  be  heard  when  he  was  called 
by  name.  After  some  time  this  was  traced 
upstairs  to  the  room  where  "  Guy's " 
owner  had  slept,  and  there  my  lord  was 
found,  seated  on  the  bed  in  great  triumph, 
and  saying  as  plainly  as  dogs  can  speak, 
"  This  is  where  my  governor  sleeps,  and 
I  am  going  to  stop  here  till  he  comes 
back.  I'm  sorry  I  could  not  come  when 
you  called  me,  but  you  see  I  had  other 
engagements."  The  door  of  the  roinn 
was  open,  so  that  he  might  have  coftie 
when  called,  which,  as  his  whining  showed, 
he  evidently  rather  wished  to  do,  if  he  had 
not  stuck  to  what  he  thought  his  duty. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  in- 
stance of  the  intelligence  of  these  dogs, 
and  this  particular  animal  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
develop  sagacity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  disgracefully  used. 
As  I  have  said.  Bull-dogs  have  peculi- 
'  jt    are    not    savage,    stupid   or 


treacherous.  Their  greatest  peculiarity 
is  their  excitability,  and  ignorant  handling 
might  produce  efifects  as  serious  as 
natural  ferocity  in  the  dog.  They  are 
full  of  character,  and  only  require  to  be 
reasonably  treated  for  their  best  qualities 
to    be    apparent.      Some    few    individual 


dogs  have  a  violent  dislike  for  horses, 
and  have  been  known  to  attack  them 
savagely  without  apparent  reason.  This 
can  always  be  traced  to  injudicious  treat- 
ment in  early  life.  Dogs  subject  to  this 
vice  should  never  be  kept  by  an  amateur, 
or  serious  mischief  will  result.  There  is 
no  authenticated  instance  of  a  Bull-dog 
ever  having  attacked  a  man  unprovoked  ; 
indeed,  such  an  act  is  utterly  foreign  to 
the  dog's  nature.  Some  Bull-dogs  cannot 
bear  being  driven  in  a  cart,  (those  who 
dislike  horses  are  always  much  excited  by 
it,)  but,  as  a  rule,  confine  themselves  to 
barking  aimlessly,  and  are  quiet  and  good 
directly  they  are  out  of  the  objectionable 
conveyance.  They  have  various  other 
peculiarities,  all  of  no  importance,  except 
the  dislike  of  horses,  and  that  is  confined 
to  a  few  individuals  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
undeniably  a  grave  fault,  and  steps  are 
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being  taken  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
unknown.  Probably  it  is  a  survival  of 
the  use  to  which  they  were  originally  put, 
and  will  soon  die  out. 

Let  those  who  fear  and  dislike  dogs, 
and  Bull-dogs  in  particular,  avoid  them 
if  they  please,  but  let  them  not  prejudice 
other  people  against  them,  nor  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  like  to 
have  dogs  about  them,  by  propagating 
stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  they 
cannot  vouch,  and  by  talking  at  random 
against  animals,  of  which  they  are  bound 
to  confess  they  know  nothing. 

In  fine,  the  unprejudiced  inquirer  .can- 
not fail  to  discover  that  as  a  true  and 
faithful  companion,  a  quiet,  well-con- 
ducted, and  withal,  reliable  guardian,  few 
dogs  can  be  found  to  equal  a  good, 
thorough-bred  Bull- dog. 
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By    SUSAN,     LADY    MALMESBURV. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW. 


THOUGH  not  pretending  to  rival, 
either  in  size  or  in  historical  im- 
portance, the  greater  English  places. 
Heron  Court  has  a  romantic  charm  all  its 
own,  which  has  endeared  it  to  successive 
generations  of  Harrises  during  the  cen- 
tury it  has  been  in  their  possession. 

James  Harris,  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  "  Hermes,"  and  author  of  Tlu 
Thret  Treatises,  lived,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  a  beautiful  old 
house  in  the  Clo.'ie  at  Salisbury,  whence 
he,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  made 
the  yearly  migrations  to  their  London 
residence,  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  posts  he  held  in  the  Treasury,  as 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte. If  in  town  they  saw  all  that  was  most 
intellectual  and  interesting  of  the  society 
of  the  day,  so  in  Sarum  they  were  visited, 
among  others,  by  Handel,  who  occupied 

little  room,  still  pointed  out  as  his,  over 


the  gateway— his  brain,  over-wrought, 
alas  !  in  music's  cause,  filled  with  divinest 
melody.  What  would  he  have  said,  could 
he  have  lived  to  hear  melody  condemned, 
and  himself  considered  only  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  modern  school  of 
musicians  ? 

In  this  little  house  at  Salisbury  was 
born  James,  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
grandson  of  "  Hermes,"  and  the  most 
fascinating  man  of  his  day.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  was  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Madrid,  and  before  thirty 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  filled  other  high  diplomatic 
posts  with  credit,  and  was  created  Baron 
Malmesbury  in  1794  for  his  services  in 
Holland,  being  also  selected  for  the 
honour  of  espousing,  by  proxy.  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

"  Hermes"  and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Hurn, 
or  Heron  Court,  as  it  afterwards  came  to 
be  called,  had  married  two  sisters,  Ladies 
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Elisabeth  and  Dorothy  Ashley,  dauf^hters 
of  the  second  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Lady  Dorothy  had  no  children,  and  Mr. 
Hooper,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-two,  left 
Heron  Court  and  the  surrounding 
property  to  his  wife's  great-nephew,  the 
first  Lord  Malmesbury, 

it  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
house  itself,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
the  summer  hunting  lodge  of  the  Priors 
of  Christchurch,  its  siituation  and  the 
character  of  that  portion  of  the  original 
building  which  still  remains  bearing  out 
local     traditions.  It     was,     however, 


The  southern  wing  of  Heron  Court  was 
built  by  the  diplomatist  for  himself,  and 
larming  suite  of  rooms  with 
;  leading  down  to  the  garden. 
Here  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
peace,  after  an  arduous  and  distinguished 
career.  His  eldest  son  and  successor, 
after  a  short  experience  of  politics,  for 
which  he  thought  himself  unfitted,  lived 
almost  entirely  at  Heron  Court.  He  was 
a  reserved  and  somewhat  stern  man, 
mourning  all  his  days  the  early  death  of 
his  young  and  lovely  wife,  Harriet  Dash- 
wood.     For  her,  he  added  to  the  house 


almost  ent  rel)  rebu  It  by  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury  of  d  plomat  c  fame  and  from 
bemg  a  long  low  Manor  House,  sur 
rounded  after  the  fashion  of  the  day  by 
its  own  farm  buildings,  it  became  a  stately 
Elizabethan  structure. 

He  left  the  ground  floor  almost  un- 
touched, altering  only  the  ceilings.on  some 
of  which  appear  the  G.C.B.  motto  Tria 
juiuta  in  uno,  with  the  surrounding  band, 
while  others  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
beautiful  Salisbury  chapel  in  Christchurch 
Priory.' 

'  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  buill  this 
chapel  as  her  burial  place,  was  the  mother  of  (he  last 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Keeinald  Pole. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  tried  and  found 
g;uilly,  on  very  insuRicient  evidence,  of  canyine  on  a 
treasonable   correspondence   with  her  son.     But,  al. 


the  draw  ng  room  as  t  now  is  but  she 
was  dest  ned  never  to  see  t  as  she  d  ed 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  belore  it 
was  completed. 

The  second  Lord  Malmesbury  was  an 
accomplished  and  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
and  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  recorded 
accurately  every  shot  he  had  fired  for  forty 
years,  conscientiously  putting   down    all 

though  she  was  seventy,  and  had  been  two  years  in 

Srison,  ihe  high-spirited  courage  she  had  inherited 
om  her  grandfather,  the  King-maker,  was  never 
broken,  and  on  the  day  of  her  execution  she  refused 
to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  but  standing  erect  with 
her  silver  hair  uncovered,  "  Such  is  the  custom  of 
trailon,"  she  cried,  "  but  Maigaret  is  no  traitor.  If 
my  head  must  be  taken  otT,  it  shall  never  be  said  I 
stooped  to  have  it  done."  The  executioner  was 
obliged  lo  despatch  her  as  he  could,  by  repeated 
efforts.     She  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Tower. 
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those  he  had  missed,  although  it  must 
sometimes  have  been  a  sore  temptation 
to  omit  them.  In  those  forty  years  the 
average  misses  seem  to  have  beea  about 
one  in  three. 

Standing  as  it  does  between  three 
rivers,  the  Stour,  the  Avon,  and  the  Moor's 
Water,  on  one  side  rich  and  cultivated 
land,  and  on  the  other  an  immense  tract 
of  heath  stretching  away  towards  Cran- 


entirely  the  whole   country  was  on  their 

"Mr.  Hooper  was  chairman  of  customs, 
and  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  father  of 
the  noble  philanthropist,'  told  me  this 
anecdote  as  characteristic  of  the  times. 
■About  1780,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  sitting 
at  dinner  in  the  low  hall  at  Heron  Court 
with  his  relation,  the  latter  having  his 
back   to  the  window.     The  road,  which 


bourne  and  the  New  Forest,  while  hunting 
is  of  course  a  farce,  it  was  the  very  ideal 
of  a  sporting  place,  particularly  some  fifty 
years  ago  before  what  is  now  Bourne- 
mouth and  the  habitat  of  the  Brass  Band 
and  Cheap  Tripper,  was  the  haunt  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  and  the  hen  harrier,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  smuggler. 

The  whole  country  from  Christchurch 
to  Poole  was  a  wide  expanse  of  heather ; 
many  a  hot  and  exciting  chase  must 
have  lashed  the  Excisemen's  blood 
to  fury,  and  many  a  gallant  smuggler 
gone  down  to  rise  no  more. 

The  following  anecdote,  from  the  diary 
of  the  late  Lord  Malmesbury,  shows  how 


has  since  been  turned,  passed  by  the  front 
door  of  the  house.  Suddenly  an  immense 
clatter  of  waggons  and  horses  disturbed 
their  meal,  and  six  or  seven  of  these, 
heavily  loaded  with  kegs,  rushed  past  at 
full  gallop.  Lord  Shaftesbury  jumped  up 
to  see  the  sight,  but  the  old  squire 
sat  still,  refusing  to  turn  round,  and 
eating  his  dinner  complacently.  Soon 
after,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  arrived, 
with  their  horses  blown,  and  asking  which 
way  the  smugglers  had  gone.  Nobody 
would  tell  them,  and  no  doubt  they  got 
safely  into  the  New  Forest.  The  smug- 
glers had  dashed  through  two  deep  fords 
'  Grandfather  of  the  present  Earl. 
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close  by  in  the  Stour,  which  the  soldiers 
had  refused,  and  so  lost  their  prey." 

Pigshute,  one  of  the  fords  in  question, 
was  that  through  which  Tyrrell  rode  for  his 
life  on  his  way  to  Poole,  and  the  soldiers 
must  have  galloped  round  by  Iford  Bridge, 
a  detour  of  five  or  six  miles,  rather  than 
face  it.  FromChristchurch  Bay  upwards, 
the  valley  of  the  Stour  is  marked  by  tumuli, 
raised  by  the  Danes  as.  they  fought  their 
way  to  the  rich  Lity  of  Winchester  which 
they  sacked  and  burnt  Each  of  these 
mounds  contains   only  one  body    which 


after  another,  crashing  down  and  crushing 
in  the  stables. 

The  only  other  memorials  left  by  the 
Priors  are  a  cruciform  terrace  walk  made 
from  shells  and  gravel  dug  out  of  the  Lit- 
ton Stour,  a  branch  of  the  larger  river, 
which  they  had  turned  into  their  fish  pre- 
serve, and  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  under- 
ground passage  from  the  house  to  Christ- 
Lhurch  Prior>  The  memory  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Ashley  is  kept  green  by  a  mag 
nificent  plane  tree  on  the  south  lawn 
which  was    planted  by   her      There  is  a 


was  probably  that  of  a  chief.  In  one  of 
them  a  beautiful  gold  torque,  apparently 
of  British  workmanship,  was  found,  but 
as  a  rule  the  tombs  have  either  already 
been  rifled,  or  no  valuable  ornaments  were 
ori^nally  placed  in  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Stour  rises  a 
beautiful  ridge  of  low  hills,  covered  with 
pines  and  wild  rhododendrons,  which  in 
June  are  one  blaze  of  pale  pink,  backed 
by  the  dark  green  and  the  red  stems  of 
the  pines.  Heron  Court  itself  lies  low, 
close  to  the  river.  The  grounds  are  not 
very  extensive,  and  the  timber  suffered 
terrible  things  during  the  gales  of 
1880— 8i,  when  five  of  the  nine  giants 
(great  elms  so  called),  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  monks,  were  snapped  one 


beautiful  clump  of  pines  raised  from  seeds 
brought  from  the  Highlands  in  1745.  All 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  are  shot  on  the  Stour 
and  Moor's  Water,  driven  there  for 
shelter  from  stress  of  weather  at  sea  ;  and 
the  sporting  journal  of  James  Edward 
Lord  Malmesbury  contains  almost  every 
variety  of  sea-bird  from  the  hooper,  or 
wild  swan,  and  the  beautiful  goosander 
to  the  more  common  but  not  less  beau- 
tiful teal  or  mallard.  No  battues  ever 
disgraced  his  sportsmanship. 

At  Heron  Court  in  one  of  the  old  low 
halls  there  is  a  famous  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  every  one  killed  within  ten 
miles  of  the  house.  There  the  ornitho- 
logist will  find  many  rarities — White's 
thrush,     the    rose-coloured    starling,    the 
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minute  bittern,  the  lesser  bustard, 
together  with  the  shoveller,  that  uncouth 
and-  unprepossessing  bird,  the  hooded 
merganser,  the  Arctic  diver,  and  the 
black  stork. 

The  grounds  being  a  sanctuary,  except 
on  two  days  of  the  year  when  the  park  is 
shot,  wild  birds  of  every  kind  abound,  in- 
cluding many  different  kinds  of  wood- 
peckers. Wild  ducks  nest  close  to  the 
house  and  are  seen  hurrying  across  the 
lawn  with  large  **  trips  "  of  young  ones, 
but  most  of  them  fall  victims  to  the 
enterprising  pike  with  which  the  river 
abounds.  The  existence  of  salmon  in  this 
river  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  an 
emanation  from  the  brain  of  the  sanguine 
pike  fisher,  who  was  too  apt  to  see  salmon 
in  every  large  and  active  fish  not  clearly 
seen  and  not  actually  brought  to  land  ; 
but  about  six  or  seven  years  ago  a 
tremendous  storm  occurred  which  broke 
through  a  long  belt  of  sand  stretching 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.  This 
enabled  the  fish  to  go  straight  up,  and  now 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  take  eighty  or 
ninety  salmon  during  the  season,  in  spite 
of  continuous  netting  by  the  Christchurch 
fishermen  at  **  the  Run."' 

Salmon  do  not  readily  take  the  fly  in 
these  waters,  but  when  they  do,  the 
desponding  fisherman  is  rewarded  for 
several  days  of  back-breaking  toil  with  a 
heavy  rod,  by  several  beautiful  fellows,  as 
bright  as  silver,  fresh  run,  and  often  of 
great  weight.  Perch  fishing  is  also  very 
good  in  the  Stour,  and  I  myself  have 
caught  one  of  three  pounds  weight. 

Within  the  house,  the  chief  points  of 
interest  are  the  pictures,  the  library,  and 
a  magnificent  collection  of  old  prints, 
which  last  were  valued  for  probate  fifty 
years  ago  at  ;£^4,ooo.  Among  the  pic- 
tures there  are  five  fine  Canaletti,  painted 
for  the  family,  as  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  the  bill  for  the  largest  of 
them,  signed  by  the  painter,  for  forty 
pounds.  Another  Canaletto  representing 
that  side  of  St.  James's  Park  towards 
the  Horse  Guards  in  1776  was  left  to 
"  Hermes "  by  Lord  Radnor,  together 
with  a  fine  landscape  by  Hobbema. 
There  are  also  several  good  speci- 
mens of  Sir  Joshua,  Romney,  and  Hopp- 
ner,  a  very  fine  Lawrence,  besides  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
schools,  **  The  Judgment  of  Paris "  by 
Giorgione,  a  replica  of  that  at  Stockholm, 
and  a  portrait  of  Titian  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  painted  on  an  enormous  slice  of 
cedar  wood.    These  with  a  *  Lucretia  "  by 


Titian,  from  the  collection  of  Charles  IL, 
with  some  sketches  by  Landseer,  with 
portraits  given  to  Sir  James  Harris  when 
Ambassador  at  Petersburg,  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  the  Emperor  Paul, 
portraits  of  himself  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back given  to  the  third  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
when  Foreign  Minister  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  HI.,  and  with  a  portrait  of  Han- 
del by  Mercier,  left  by  him  to  the  family, 
complete  the  most  interesting  among  the 
collection  of  pictures  at  Heron  Court. 

The  library  contains  a  perfect  Caxton 
and  several  other  very  curious  works, 
including  the  scores  of  Handel's  Operas 
used  by  himself  and  left  to  **  Hermes." 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  collection 
of  snuff  boxes,  given  by  Catharine  of 
Russia,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  by 
other  crowned  heads  to  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury,  together  with  one  given  by 
Napoleon  the  Third  to  the  late  Earl. 

There  remains  now  but  to  mention  as 
works  of  art  some  beautiful  miniatures 
by  Mrs.  Mee,  one  of  himself,  by  Raphael 
Mengs,  given  to  Mr.  Harris  when  Minister 
at  Madrid,  and  one  of  **  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  by  Cooper. 

Of  the  furniture,  the  most  interesting 
pieces  are  the  cartonni^re  and  table,  which 
belonged  to  the  Due  deChoiseul,Ministerto 
Louis  XV.,  on  which  the  family  compact 
was  signed  and  which  was  bought  at  the 
sale  of  his  effects  at  Paris  by  the  first 
earl.  There  is  also  a  very  curious  Dutch 
clock  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  surmounted 
by  all  the  emblems  of  death,  brought  by 
him  from  Holland.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  as  you  turn  to  leave  the  house,  you 
will  see  an  enormous  pair  of  fossil  elk's 
horns,  fourteen  feet  across  ;  and  in  the 
hall,  a  fine  head  of  a  wild  bull,  shot  by 
the  late  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Chillingham. 

I  have  tried,  1  feel  with  small  success,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  varied  charms  of  this 
seat  of  an  old  English  family,  which  in  its 
day  has  '*done  the  State  good  service." 
Could  I  but  give  the  picture  as  it  swims 
before  my  eyes,  half  shrouded  in  the  mists 
which  creep  up  the  river  valley  from  the 
sea,  the  glimmering  light  and  shade,  the 
summer  glory  in  the  rhododendron  forest, 
the  winter  sheen  on  the  swift  water  of  the 
Stour,  the  plunge  of  the  otter,  the  silver 
flash  of  leaping  salmon  !  You  should 
hear  the  crow  of  the  cock  pheasant  as  the 
dusk  steals  on  ;  the  whirr  of  wild  ducks' 
wings  should  startle  you  ;  and  you  should 
see — as  I  do — standing  there  the  grim  grey 
lines  of  the  old  sad  house  and  the  dark 
blue  changeless  hills. 
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the  hot  and  moist  climate  in  proportion 
as  it  is  deleterious   to  animal   life. 

The  great  feature  of  the  city  is  the 
Shwe  Dagun  Pagoda  which  stands  on  an 
isolated  hill,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  Rangoon.  The  hill  is  fortified, 
and  on  the  top  is  a  raised  platform 
where,  from  amongst  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  dragons,  pillars,  flags,  bells, 
gongs,  images  of  Buddha,  and  miniature 
pagodas,  the  great  mass  of  brickwork, 
solid  from  top  to  bottom,  and  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  rises  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  an  enormous  bell,  the 
immense  area  covered  with  gilding. 

It  appears  perhaps  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage from  the  park,  from  whence, 
in  spite  of  its  great  distance,  it  seems  lo 
rise  from  the  very  midst  of  the  trees.  The 
great  mass  of  gold  is  well  set  off  by  the 
brilliant  foliage  and  green  of  the  grass  ; 
it  reflects  fhe  splendid  sun  which  shines 
over  Burmah  and  is  itself  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  looks  truly  mag- 
nificent. A  small  flag  at  the  spire,  adorned 
with  the  finest  rubies,  products  of  the 
country,  floats  in  the  breeze  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding their  great  height,  the 
glitter  of  these  gems  can  sometimes  be 
seen  as  they  catch  the  rays  of  the  morning 
or  evening  sun. 

The  great  pagoda  was  built  before  the 
Christian  era  to  enclose  some  hairs 
from    the    head  of   Gautama  Buddha. 

It  is  supported  by  the  offerings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Burmah, 
numbers  of  whom  make  pilgrimages  to  it 
from  very  distant  parts  ,  and  is  kept 
bright  and  shining  by  periodical  regilding, 
which  costs  about  ;^400,ooo. 

The  journey  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay, 


unites  with  two  other  considerable 
streams  into  a  single  channel  before  dis- 
charging into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
carries  down  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  so  vast  an  amount  of  debris  that 
the  sea,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
deeply  tinged  with  mud. 

Rangoon  lies  sixty  miles  up  this 
liver.  The  view  of  the  town  and  of  the 
ships  at  anchor  waiting  for  their  cargoes 
of  rice  and  timber  is  very  picturesque. 

Numbers  of  men  are  busily  at  work  on 
the  wharfs  and,  in  the  timber  yards, 
elephants  may  be  seen  carefully  moving 
with  tusks  and  trunks  great  logs  of  teak- 
wood  that  have  been  floated  down  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

Warehouses  and  shops  occupy  the 
river  banks,  and  beyond  are  bungalows 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens  and  the 
public  parks  containing  a  series  of  lakes, 
the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in  any  city. 

Space  is  not  limited,  and  there  is  room 
within  the  cantonment  for  the  graceful 
tree-ferns,  bamboos,  huge  banyans  and 
teak  trees  with  enormous  leaves  which 
abound,  and  seem  to  derive  vigour  from 
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the  capital  of  Upper  Burmah,  is  now 
accomplished  by  railway  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  distance  being  350  miles. 

Formerly  the  route  was  by  the  river, 
Soo  miles  against  the  current,  and  took  a 
fortnight  to  accomplish.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  can  be  well  seen 
from  the  train,  which  passes  through  vast 
forests  and  deep  swamps,  amongst  which 
the  artificial  clearings  devoted  to  rice 
cultivation  appear  insignificant  compared 
with  the  huge  tracts  still  given  up  to 
jungle  growth. 

As  there  are  several  crops  of  rice  in  the 
year,  the  plantations  show  every  stage, 
from     the     withered     sluhWe     ovoi-rown 


These  birds  have  suffered  from  the  an- 
nexation of  Burmah  ;  formerly  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  national  re- 
ligion and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  man, 
and  the  Burmans  seem  much  surprised  at 
the  value  set  on  them  by  the  invaders  of 
this  country. 

The  rice  country  is  interspersed  with 
pretty  villages,  the  neat-looking  houses  of 
which  are  made  entirely  of  bamboos,  and 
raised  on  piles  from  the  malarious  ground. 
Slight  elevations,  which  form  dry  islands 
in  the  surrounding  wet,  are  utilised  as 
sites,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  fine  trees,  which  form  a  pleasant  shade 
from  Ihe  niiil-Ll^LN-  sun. 


with  bulrushes  to  the  brilliant  green  of 
the  new  crop  just  raising  its  head  above 
the  water.  The  fields  are  greatly  en- 
livened by  the  number  and  variety  of 
water  birds  of  all  kinds,  to  which  this 
country  of  swamps  and  rivulets  is  a 
paradise. 

Graceful  cranes,  of  many  different  kinds, 
elevated  on  their  long  legs  above  the 
crops,  are  conspicuous  points  in  the  land- 
scape. Snow-white  paddy  birds  and  egrets 
abound,  king-fishers  with  brilliant  plum- 
age can  be  seen  at  every  turn,  divers 
of  many  kinds  are  there,  as  also  varied 
specimens  of  the  plover  tribe.  Wild 
geese,  ducks  and  teal  are  numerous,  and 
great  numbers  of  snipe,  active  and  strong 
on  the  wing,  form  an  attraction  to  English 
sportsmen,  who  toil  after  them  through 
the  slush  of  the  muddy  plains  regardless 
of  the  fierce  sun  over  their  heads. 


Local  roads,  artificially  raised  above  the 
irrigation,  traverse  the  farms  and  allow 
the  passage  of  carts  drawn  by  bullocks, 
used  in  the  farming  operations. 

The  train  before  entering  Mandalay  city 
passes  through  great  numbers  of  religious 
buildings  and  tombs  of  the  strange  forms 
peculiar  to  Burmah.  A  traveller  bent 
on  studying  the  capital  should  com- 
mence by  ascending  Mandalay  hill,  an 
isolated  mound  rising  abruptly  from  the 
flat  plain  on  which  the  city  is  built.  From 
this  point  of  vantage  he  can  see  spread 
out  like  a  great  map  tiie  town  of  180,000 
inhabitants,  the  fort  with  the  palace  in 
the  centre,  the  temples  and  monuments 
worthy  of  a  royal  city,  and  the  system  of 
irrigation  built  by  King  Mindoon  with  its 
great  artificial  lake  and  numerous  canals, 
which  look  like  silver  threads  as  they 
carry  the  water  over  a  vast  area  of  country 
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easily  discernible  in  the  clear  and  brilliant 
light.  On  the  hill  itself  is  the  pagoda 
where  King  Theebaw  was  serving  as  a 
priest  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  ; 
also  a  great  wooden  image  of  Buddha  in 
the  unusual  position  of  standing  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  palace 
beneath. 

The  great  fort  of  Mandalay,  built  to 
guard  the  palace,  is  a  square,  the  sides  of 
which  are  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long. 
It  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  red  brick 
twenty-six  feet  high,   the  top  of  which  is 


state  barges  gilt  from  stem  to  stern,  some 
of  them  propelled  by  as  many  as  sixty 
rowers. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  square 
within  the  walls  was  built  the  palace,  on 
a  raised  platform  in  length  and  breadth 
300  feet.  Handsome  gardens,  groves, 
canals  and  fish  ponds  surrounded  it,  and 
the  whole  was  shut  in  by  a  strong  stockade 
(since  removed)  to  protect  it  against  a 
sudden  surprise.  The  palace  consists 
of  separate  wooden  pavilions  of  teak, 
arranged  without  much  regard  to  regu- 


machicolated  to  serve  the  purpose  of  loop- 
holes. The  walls  are  backed  by  a  mound 
of  earth,  so  that  defenders  can  look  over 
them.  On  each  of  the  four  walls  stand  at 
equal  distances  thirteen  peculiar  and  ele- 
gant watch-towers  of  Burman  design, 
built  of  teak  and  freely  ornamented  with 
gold.  Outside  the  wall  and  surrounding 
the  fort  is  a  broad  moat  full  of  water,  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  crossed  by  bridges; 
it  abounds  with  fish,  some  of  which  attain 
a  weight  of  forty  pounds,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  large  patches  of  the 
surface  of  the  water  are  covered  with  the 
broad  circular  leaves  and  beautiful  pink 
and  white  flowers  of  the  lotus  plants  which 
have  their  roots  at  the  bottom.  On  this 
moat,   in  the  King's  time,  were  several 


larity.  The  finest  of  these  stand  in  the 
centre  of  each  side  of  the  platform  and  are 
gorgeous  with  gilding  and  red  paint. 
That  on  the  east  contained  the  King's 
throne  over  which  stood  a  spire  of  im- 
mense height  covered  with  gold  and 
studded  with  mirrors,  the  reflected  light 
from  -which  could  be  seen  over  many  miles 
of  country. 

The  southern  pavilion,  alt  crystal  and 
mirrors,  was  the  theatre  and  hall  of 
audience  for  ambassadors,  where  the 
British  envoy,  shortly  before  the  annexa- 
tion, was  made  to  approach  the  King  on 
hands  and  knees.  The  northern  pavilion 
was  equally  gorgeous,  but  of  a  different 
pattern,  and  the  western,  surmounted  by 
seven  carved  and  gilded  roofs  diminishing 
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towards  ihe  top,  contained  the  Queen's 
throne  room,  the  walls  and  ceilings  cf 
which  were  covered  with  gilding-.  In  this 
room  were  thirty  enormous  teak  pillars 
forty  feet  high,  and  covered  with  gold,  to 
support  the  heavy  roofs.  The  Queen 
reached  the  throne,  shaped  something  like 
an  altar,  through  a  gilded  door-way  in 
the  wall  above  it,  and  when  she  ap- 
peared it  was  the  custom  for  the  assembly 
to  fall  on  their  faces  on  the  ground.  The 
state  apartments  were  surrounded   by    a 


to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  Buddhist  priest, 
begginghis  bread  from  door  to  door  after 
the  custom  of  his  order. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself 
involved  in  troubles  and  liable,  if  he  were 
not  poisoned,  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
the  throne .  by  force  of  arms.  He  had 
married  a  very  ambitious  and  strong- 
minded  woman,  who,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  ministers,  carried  to  a 
successful  termination  a  plan  to  deal  with 


carved  and  gilded  open-work  screen  about 
four  feet  high,  instead  of  a  wall,  an  ar- 
rangement well  suited  to  a  climate  at 
times  so  oppressively  hot. 

Besides  these  four  grand  buildings,  all 
the  remaining  space  on  the  platform  was 
covered  with  less  pretentious  wooden 
houses  which  served  as  residences  for 
the  ministers  and  the  various  court 
officials. 

The  court  life  at  Mandalay  was  full  of 
intrigue,  and  many  dark  and  mysterious 
events  happened  there,  but  the  secrets 
were  so  well  kept  that  rumours  only  of 
some  very  tragic  events  have  reached  the 
outside  world. 

King  Mindoon  on  his  death-bed  named 
his  youngest  son  Theebawto  succeed  him 


the  difficulty  and  avert  a  civil  war.  All 
Theebaw's  relations  were  asked  to  the 
palace  for  a  festival.  Two  or  three 
whose  suspicions  were  aroused  left  the 
country.  The  remainder  to  the  number 
of  thirty-five,  who  wifti  retainers  made 
up  168  persons,  were  entertained  for  three 
days.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  the 
.soldiers  slew  them  all,  so  that  not  one 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  So  runs  one 
version  of  the  story  :  others  say  the 
shedding  of  blood  within  the  palace  was 
contrary  to  religion,  and  it  is  more 
probable  the  victims  were  slain  outside 
and  perhaps  thrown  down  a  well.  The 
theory  that  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
were  free  from  blood-shed  is,  however, 
apparently  contradicted  by  the  appearance 
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k  legend  that  the  Queen  sus- 
i  maid  of  honour,  daughter  of  a 
■uler  of 


of  a  door  in  the  Queen's  audience  hall. 
Marks  of  two  bloody  hands  can  at  this 
day  be  seen  overlying  the  gilding  of  the 
door.  One  hand  is  impressed  flat,  the 
other  seems  to  have  seized  the  door  round 
the  edge. 

There 
pected 
Tsabw, 

province  in  the  far 
north,  of  an  intrigue 
with  Theebaw,  and,  at 
a  durbar,  with  her  own 
hand,  wounded  her 
severely  with  a  dah  or 
broadsword. 

The  girl  fled  through 
the  door  in  question 
and  was  killed  in  the 
garden  outside  by  the 
guard. 

The  inhabitants  of 
Mandalay  live  for  the 
most  part  in  neat 
houses  of  bamboo, 
which  look  insignifi- 
cant in  contrast  to  the 
wide  streets,  shaded  by 
large  trees,  which 
would  serve  for  a  fine 
city  and  are  evidently 
the  work  of  Mindoon's 
Europeans. 

The  streets  are  full 
of  life  and  colour  ;  men 
and  women  gaily 
dressed,  many  in  bright 
silks,  riding,  driving 
and  walking. 

The  watering-places 
in  the  moat  are 
crowded  morning  and 
evening,  and  much 
gossip  and  laughter 
takes  place  there. 

A  great  bazaar  is 
situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  population  ;  grain  and  vegetable 
vendors;  silversmiths;  toy,  umbrella,  and 
lacquer  makers ;  silk  merchants  and 
numerous  other  trades  occupy  streets  of 
stalls.  Burmese  ladies  in  the  usual  tight- 
fitting  petticoat  of  gay  silk  and  white  silk 
jackets,  attended  by  a  maid,  may  be  seen 
making  their  daily  household  purchases  ; 
groups  of  girls  with  flowers  in  their  hair 
and  huge  cigars  tn  their  mouths  price  the 
silks  of  which  all  Burmans  are  so  fond. 
Many  strangers  to  the  city,  come  on 
business  or  pleasure,  wander  about  deeply 
interested   in  the   display   on   the  stalls. 


Nowhere  else  can  be  seen  gathered  to- 
gether representatives  of  so  many  widely 
separated  and  little-known  tribes,  differ- 
ing in  dress  and  forming  a  babel  of 
languages. 

Chins  from  the  western  mountains, 
Shans  from  the  east,  Taloungs  from  the 
north,  and  Chinese  from  the  little-known 


inland  borders  of  the  Empire,  all  meet 
here,  and  Sikhs,  Ghoorkas,  Madrassees, 
with  many  other  tribes  from  India,  are 
amongst  the  motley  throng.  Everj-- 
where  there  is  colour  and  movement, 
and   the  scene    is    as   lively  as    it  is   un- 

Amongst  the  innumerable  religious 
buildings  in  Mandalay  there  are  several 
especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  Incomparable  pagoda  is  a  large 
square  white  building  on  piles  and  sur- 
mounted by  seven  roofs.  The  interior 
forms  one  vast  hall  highly  decorated  with 
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crystal  and  mirrors,  containing  images  of 
Buddha. 

The  Queen's  golden  pagoda  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  fantastic  wood  work 
peculiar  to  Burmah  ;  the  elaborate  carving 
of  the  roof  and  walls  glitter  with  gold 
and  small  mirrors.  It  contains  a  coloured 
image  of  Buddha  larger  than  life. 

The  450  pagodas  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.     King    Theebaw's    uncle,  anxious 


hours  repeating  a  litany  they  seem  to 
know  by  heart.  It  contains  a  brass 
image  of  Buddha,  said  to  have  been  cast 
frcrm  Gautama  himself,  and  to  have  been 
once  inspired  with  life. 

The  Burmans  are  a  religious  people 
who  follow  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
great  Gautama,  2,000  years  ago,  more 
closely  than  the  Buddhists  of  any  other 
nation.       Religion    is,   no    doubt,    kept 


that  the  holy  books  of  Buddhism  should 
be  recorded  in  an  enduring  form,  called 
together  the  most  learned  of  the  priests 
trf  transcribe  the  purest  version  of  the 
commandments  :  this  he  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  450  large  stones  of  the  same 
pattern.  These  stones  were  set  up  in  an 
enclosed  square,  and  over  each  was 
erected  a  handsome  domed  building  to 
preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  enclo- 
sure is  about  half  a  mile  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  with  ornamental 
gates  ;  in  the  centre  stands  a  temple  of 
the  usual  form. 

The    Arracan    pagoda    is    the    special 
resort  of  pilgrims,  who  may  be  seen  at  all 


actively  alive  by  the  law,  which  makes  it 
incumbent  on  every  man  to  become  a 
priest.  The  period  for  which  he  takes 
the  vows  varies  from  a  month  to  a  life- 
time. They  all  dress  alike  in  yellow 
robes,  and  are  bound  by  strict  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct.  They  are 
vowed  to  poverty  and  must  be  unmarried. 
The  religious  houses  afford  them  shelter, 
their  furniture  is  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  and 
they  must  seek  their  food  daily  from 
door  to  door  as  mendicants.  Several 
hundred  may  be  seen  every  morning 
in  Mandalay  standing  silently  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses  until  a  portion  of 
food  is  put    into    their   bowls   from    the 
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family  cooking  pot.  The  number  of  these 
priests  shows  that  the  tax  on  the  inhabit- 
ants must  be  a  heavy  one  ; 
it  is  repaid  by  the  free 
education  of  the  children 
who  assemble  every  day 
at  the  pagodas  for  school, 
and  who  are  taught  with 
such  good  effect  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  peasant  in 
the  remotest  villages  who 
is  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

The  towns,  villages, 
jungle,  and  the  almost  in- 
accessible sides  of  the 
mountains  are  dotted  with 
an  innumerable  number 
of  white  or  gilt  pagodas, 
houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  priests,  and  rest 
houses  for  the  shelter  of 
travellers  and  of  the  poor, 
and  are  so  numerous,  that 
troops  marching  through 
the  country  can  dispense 
with  tents,  being  certain 
of  finding  abundant  shelter 
in  every  village. 

The  weary  traveller  finds 
along  the  hot  and  dusty 
roads  vessels  of  water 
under  slight  roofs  ;  these 
are  the  tribute  offered  by 
the  poorer,  and  in  this 
thirsty  land ,  call  down 
many  a  blessing  on  the  un- 
known benefactors. 

With  the  exception  of 
the  religious  houses  in 
daily  use  in  centres  of 
population,  which  form  a 
small  minority  of  the  total 
number,  the  works  of 
merit  once  finished  are 
never  repaired  :  it  is  be- 
lieved that  to  repair  them 
would  cause  merit  to  ac- 
crue to  the  original  builder 
and  not  to  the  repairer. 

Burmah  differs  from 
most  Eastern  countries 
in  the  absolute  freedom 
accorded      to        women. 


There   : 

harem 

whom 


she 


>  seclusion  it 
girl  marries 
pleases    and 


1  property  even  in  the  case  absence   of  caste  and   a  less   repressive 

of  a  divorce.     She  often  takes  the  leading  religion  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but 

part  in  the  management  of  a  business  and  doubtless  the  better  conditions  of  life  have 

is  valued  for  her  cleverness.  the   greater  influence.     The    country    is 
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underpopulated  and  land  abundant ;  irri- 
gation also  makes  them,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, independent  of  rain.  They  can 
afford  to  export  food,  and  the  jungles 
feed  their  cattle  and  supply  them  with 
unlimiteJ  fu^l.     Clothes  are  only  a  tii\ur.v 


in  so  hot  a  climate,  and  they  need  have 
little  care  for  the  future. 

Money  is  a  very  secondary    considera- 
tion with  them.     When  they  have  it  they 

keep  their  friends,  and  when  it  fails,  their 
friends  keep  them.  The  unemployed 
therefore  do  well,  and  it  is  said  that  out 
of  i8o,cxx)  inhabitants  of  Mandalay  only 
30,000  earn  a  living  and   the    remainder 


becoming  very  excited  over  any  form 
of  racing,  and  deeply  interested  in 
theatrical  performances ;  they  are  also 
enthusiastic  gamblers,  and  have  many 
curious  and  ingenious  games  over  which 
tliey  win  and  lose  money. 

They  neither  shoot  nor 
hunt,  their  religion  for- 
bidding the  slaughter  of 
animals,  and  its  power 
must  be  great  to  have 
protected  for  so  long 
a  time  tigers,  panthers, 
and  other  dangerous  wild 
beasts,  from  which  they 
sometimes  suffer  severely. 
The  hospitality  of  these 
people  is  unbounded  ;  they 
are  very  amiable  in  their 
family  relations  and  fond 
of  their  children,  who 
are  most  respectful  and 
obedient  to  their  parents. 
The  best  scenery  in 
Burmah  is  to  be  found 
on  the  River  Irrawaddy 
above  Mandalay  and 
between  it  and  Bhamo 
which  is  about  300  miles 
distant  and  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier.  One 
hour's  steaming  north  of 
Mandalay  is  the  great  un- 
finished Mingohn  pagoda, 
destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  close  to  it  a 
great  bell  which  lies  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  the 
supports  having  given 
way.  Eighteen  feet  high, 
seventeen  in  diameter, 
with  metal  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  it 
weighs  ninety  tons,  and 
is  the  second  largest  bell 
in  the  world,  the  first  being 
in  Moscow.  It  is  a  pity  so 
fine  an  object  should  not 
be  removed  to  some  place 
where  it  couIc>be  seen  and  heard.  About 
sixty  miles  above  Mandalay  is  the  landing 
place  for  the  Ruby  mines,  situated  on  a 
mountain  8,000  feet  high. 

The   character   of  the  country  on  each 
ide  of  the  river  is  the  usual  dense  forest 


with  clej 


ition.      Ele- 


liv« 
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They  have  a  sincere  dislike  for  labour, 
and  display  far  more  energy  in  their  sports, 


mgs  I 

phanis,  bison,  deer  and  tigers  abound  and 
live  undisturbed  by  nian  as  the  bush  is  so 
thick  as  to  be  impassable  except  by  paths, 
and  silent  stalking  is  out  of  the  question 
where  an  axe  is  often  required  to  open  the 
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way.  A  short  march  throug'h  the  forest 
is  picturesque,  especially  if  the  orchids 
are  in  flower  :  the  view  is  limited  to  a  few 
yards  either  way  except  when  the  path 
ascends  a  hill  from  which  the  tops  of  miles 
of  trees  can  be  seen.  Before  long  the 
journey  becomes  very  wearisome,  the 
absence  of  sound  or  life  is  dispiriting. 
The  traveller  is  quite  dependent  on  his 
guide  ;  without  one  he  may  wander  hope- 
lessly in  so  unlimited  ~ 
a  labyrinth,  with  no 
chance  of  meeting  a 
human  being  to 
direct  him. 

The  defiles  of  the 
river,  as  Bhamo  is 
approached,  are  very 
fine.  The  wide 
stream  narrows  to 
1,000  yards  and  flows 
for  thirty  miles 
through  a  chain  of 
hills  covered  with 
splendid  foliage.  The 
•  of 
mble 


Their  country  is  cool  and  abounds  with 
timber  and  excellent  grass,  which  supports 
the  herds  of  oxen  on  their  long  journey, 
which  they  perform  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  a  day.  It  is  probable  that  before 
long  a  railway   will    be    made   over    this 

The  conquest  of  Upper  Burmah  was 
undertaken  chiefly  from  the  idea  that 
trade  suffered   under  a  rule  supposed  to 


the    riv. 

lakes,  being  app; 
ently  shut  in  on  an 
sides.  Beyond  the 
hills  is  a  plain,  and 
then  another  defile 
through  a  second 
chain  of  hills  which 
is  even  finer  than  the 
last. 

The  river  narrows 
to  200  or  300  yards 
and  rushes  through 
the  gap  with  great 
velocity.  This  defile 
extends  for  five  miles,  and  in  one  place 
a  rock  rises  straight  out  of  the  water 
to  a  height  of  600  feet.  The  scenery  is 
very  grand. 

Upper  Burmah  consists  of  the  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  which  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mountains  and  high  table-lands 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet.  On  the  west  of 
the  valley  are  the  Chins  and  Kachins, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Bur- 
mah and  India. 

These  people  will  be  a  good  deal  heard 
of,  as  the  difficult  enterprise  of  bringing 
them  under  English  rule  has  commenced. 
On  the  west  of  the  valley  are  the  Shans, 
who  dwell  on  a  high  table-land  separating 
Burmah  from  China.  They  carry  on  a 
trade  between  China  and  Mandalay  ;  tea 
is  brought  for  200  miles  on  the  backs  of 
oxen  and  the  return  loads  consist  of  salt. 


be  injurious  not  only  to  English  interests, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  people  them- 
selves. In  one  respect  the  enterprise 
might  have  been  most  difficult.  The  in- 
terminable forests  of  the  country,  tra- 
versed only  by  narrow  paths,  abounded 
in  defensible  positions  ;  and  if  held  by 
a  people  like  the  Zulus  or  Soudanese, 
ready  to  throw  themselves  blindly  against 
overwhelming  odds,  would  almost  defy 
capture.  But  the  Burman  is  not  of  this 
resolute  character.  Physically  stronger 
and  better  developed  than  most  Easterns, 
he  is  morally  weak,  answering  to  a  type 
of  face  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
determination  are  wanting. 

The  chief  difficulties  arose  from  other 
causes.  .'Vn  enemy  was  found  far  worse 
than  the  people  in  the  bad  type  of  fever 
with  which  every  valley  in   the  jungle  is 
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saturated.  The  losses  which  resulted  from 
it  were  enormous,  both  in  death  and  in- 
validing ;  on  many  occasions  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  several 
instances  even  more  than  that  propor* 
tion,  have  been  disabled  by  a  campaign 
lasting  no  more  than  two  or  three 
months. 

A  constant  stream  of  fresh  men  had  to 
be  sent  out  to  replace  those  invalided, 
who  were  rarely  again  fit  for  work  in  the 
jungles,  and  this  added  enormously  to 
the  expense.  It  was  found  that,  in 
the  worst  season,  the  troops  had  to 
return  to  the  comparatively  healthy 
stations,  leaving  only  small  outposts  to 
hold  the  country  occupied  during  the 
winter,  and  the  Burmans  soon  learned 
that  it  paid  better  to  disappear  while  the 
columns  were  in  the  fieid,  and  to  attack 
the  isolated  posts  when  the  soldiers  had 
to  return  to  quarters. 

So  far  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
has  been  accomplished  by  small  columns 
marching  in  various  directions,  usually, 
□wing  to  the  narrow  forest-paths,  in 
single  file  and  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  a  volley  from  an  unseen  enemy 
hidden  in  the  brushwood,  which  was 
too    thick    to  explore. 

Besides  what  may  be  called  legitimate 
resistance,  a  considerable  amount  of 
brigandage  sprang  up  in  these  unsettled 
times.  The  brigands,  or  dacoits  as  they 
are  called  there,  preyed  on  the  native 
villages  as  well  as  attacking  military 
posts,  and  their  suppression  has  given 
constant  employment  to  the  troops  and 
military  police. 

When     Mandalay     was     taken,     these 


dacoits  were  reinforced  by  30,000  irregu- 
lar levies  of  King  Theebaw,  who  used  to 
live  within  the  fort  on  grants  from  the 
revenue.  Their  removal  became  neces- 
sary to  make  room  for  barracks  for  the 
garrison,  but  it  would,  in  the  end,  have 
been  far  less  costly  to  have  pensioned 
them  ofif  than  to  have  driven  them  for 
want  of  a  means  of  living  to   this  alter- 

The  loss  in  officers  and  men  has  been 
exceedingly  heavy.  In  no  campaign  of 
recent  years  has  the  British  soldier  been 
called  upon  to  endure  more  than  in  this 
over-heated  and  unhealthy  land.  Closeto 
the  completion  of  his  service,  with  no 
pension  to  fall  back  on,  he  must  accept 
the  risk  of  fever  and  illness  likely  to 
incapacitate  him  from  earning  a  living  by 
labour,- and  he  never  fails  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  duty. 

The  numerous  engagements  with  the 
enemy  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  attract 
much  attention  in  England,  yet  the  chances 
of  disease  and  death  are  greater  than  in 
many  campaigns  of  more  pretensions, 
where  the  climate  at  least  spares  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  how  many  more 
years  this  guerilla  warfare  will  last,  or 
how  much  money,  that  would  be  better 
spent  in  public  works  and  peaceful  im- 
provements, it  will  cost ;  and  the  sooner 
the  country  forms  part  of  the  British 
dominions  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  under  settled  government, 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  India, 
friendly  feelings  will  eventually  prevail 
between  the  two  races 
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Mary,  zir. 

"  Plaze  to  step 
in,  zir,  and  tek'a 
seat,  doye.aafter 
all  yer  excur- 
sionin^. 

"  Ay,  zir,  a- 
plenty  o'   apple- 

blossom,    but    I 

don't  never  git  no  apples. 

"Vur  why,  zir?  "Tis  a  long  story — 
'tb  ail  along  o'  apple  blossom— the  story 
of  a  life,  zir  ;  the  story  of  a  life. 

"  Zurc,  zir,  I'll  tell  ye,  an'  ye'll  bide  a 
bit;  but  'tain't  a  gran'  story,  not  vur 
gentkvollcs  to  'ear. 

"  They  d'  call  me  Ole  Mary,  zir,  now — 
but  time  wor  when  1  wur  Young  Mary, 
the  Maid  o'  Comb'marber.  I  haven't 
niver  seen  t'other  side  o'  they  thur  blu'  hills, 
nor  bin  vurther  from  home  nor  yon  valley, 

street.  My  vaather,  'ee  live  in  this  yere 
cottage  lookin'  down  on  the  zea,  an'  I 
don'  wish  vur  n'y  palace  better  nor  this, 
with  the  bit  o"  garden  in  front,  an'  the 
heather  all  rhoun'  on  the  hill.  An'  thur's 
the  zea  down  there  below— we  poor  volks 
d'love  thezea  !  Ay,  zir,  I've  a-lived  a' my 
sixty  year  to  Comb'marber  ;  an'  my 
Hurrell,  he  live  yere  too,  an'  he  wur  a 
blacksmith,  as  any  one  vur  twenty  mile 
rhoun"  could  tell  ye.  An'  if  ye  want  for 
to  know,  zir,  how  he  come  by  such  a'  out- 
landish name  (tho'  I  d'  zim  'tis  zwate) 
'twas  the  name  wrote  on  the  figure-head 
of  the  wreck  what  he  was  saved  from. 
or  Levi  'twas  as  found  'n,  an'  brought  'n 
up,  for  a'  his  frien's  an'  all  on  shipboard 
was  drowned,  an'  lies  thur,  under  they 
fair-seemin'  waves. 


"An'  we  played  on  they  rocks  together, 
when  we  was  children  ;  an'  when  he  was 
growed,  I  knowed  that  he  love'  me — an' 
all  the  village  knowed  he  meaned  to  marry 
me,  though  er  'adn't  never  said  a  word, 
an'  wouldn't,  til!  he'd  arned  a  livin'  for  ol' 
Levi  as  saved  'n,  O!'  Levi  wur  turr'ble 
crusty  to  'n  ;  but  he  worked  hard  to  the 
shoein'  an'  gave  up  all  his  arnin's  to  th' 
ol'  man.  An'  'tworn't  no  gude  vur  none 
o'  the  fisher  lads  to  come  a-courtin'  me, 
an'  none  of  'em  didn't  dare  to  face  the 
flash  of  Hurreil's  eyes. 

"  Us  didn't  call  to  keep  company,  excep' 
vor  a  walk  on  Sundays  ;  but  us  didn't 
niver  keep  company  wi'  nigh  other,  like 
some  volks  d'  do.  But  every  marnin' 
early  when  I  went  milkin',  he  did  paass 
by  to  work,  wi'  his  '  Good  morning, 
Mary,'  so  cheery.  An'  all  day  long  I 
heerd  the  soun'  of  's  hammer  op  to  the 
smithy,  so  I  warn't  niver  dull  like.  He 
looked  so  vine,  Sundays,  wi'  's  Sunday 
coat  on,  an'  a  bit  o'  heather  in  his  button- 
hole ;  an'  1  knowed  he  wur  a  gen'leman 
born  ;  an'  he  knowed  it  too,  as  he  looked 
down  to  the  sea  an'  says 

" '  My  secret's  down  amongst  they 
waves.  Mary.'  An'  the  village  volk,  they 
knowed  it,  an'  called  'n  '  Sir  Hurrell,  my 
lard,'  for  spite.  He  sung  in  the  choir, 
to  church,  an'  that  wor  when  I  liked  vor 
to  look  at  'n  best.  (He  wur  dressed  in 
white,  like  a  angel — yet  he  worn't  like  a 
angel,  neither,  vor  he  wur  always  too 
much  of  a  man,  which  is  a  sight  better  to 
my  thinkin'.)  When  the  music  began, 
the  west  door  opened,  an'  they  walked  up 
the  aisle,  slow-singin'  as  they  came.  An' 
all  the  volks  turned  rhoun'  to  see,  an'  I 
knowed  they  was  lookin'  at  my  Hurrell. 
But  he  didn't  take  no  account  of  'em,  for 
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he  looked  straight  before  'n,  's  if  his 
bright  eyes  was  seein*  into  Heaven,  an* 
I  did  zim  he  looked  like  King  Solomond 
goin'  up  to  the  house  o*  the  Lord. 

**  Even  now  I  can  think  vor  to  hear'n 
singin' — 

*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Thy  servant 
Depart  in  peace.' 

An'  then  all  the  others  joined  in. 

**  Aafter  church  he  walked  along  by  the 
sea  wi'  me,  an*  his  talk  was  different  to 
the  fisher-boys*.  An*  *  Mary,*  sometimes 
he'd  a-say,  *  we  mun  do  our  duty  first, 
an*  think  of  our  own  wishes  afterwards.* 
An*  I  knawed  he  did  mean  he  must  work 
for  ol*  Levi  first,  afore  he  could  make  a 
home  for  me. 

**  An*  one  day,  zir — aafter  all  these  years 
I  can*t  scarce  bear  to  tell  on  it — I  was 
sewin*  to  the  door,  an'  I  heerd  Hurrell's 
hammer  up  smithy  (which  was  always 
like  music  to  me),  an'  then  I  didn*t  heer  it 
no  more,  but  only  volks  runnin*  up  along, 
an*  some. one  cried,  *  *Tis  Sir  Hurrell.* 
And  then,  zir,  I  went  cold  an*  choked-like, 
an*  throwed  my  apron  over  my  head,  an* 
ran  up  smithy — for  I  knowed  in  my  heart 
that  summat  had  come  to  my  Hurrell. 
An'  I  pushed  my  way  thro'  the  crowd 
rhoun*  the  door,  an*  saw  my  Hurrell  lyin* 
there,  wi*  the  blood  flowin*  faast  from  his 
forehead.  *Twas  a  kick  from  a  wild  moor 
horse,  wot  nobody  else  wouldn*t  shoe, 
but  Hurrell  had  a  wonderful  way  wi* 
horses.  .  .  .  An'  that  was  how  it  wore, 
zir,  he  wur  kicked  to  death  in  the 
smithy.  .  .  .  Oh,  Hurrell,  my  dear,  so 
brave  an*  so  true  !  .  .  .  I  knelt  down 
beside  *n,  an*  laid  his  poor  head  on  my 
breast,  an*  my  wild  tears  was  droppin*  on 
his  death-white  face.  But  he  wur  too 
far  gone  to  speak  ;  but  he  opened  his 
blue  eyes  an'  said,  *  I  love  you,  Mary,* 
wi'  *em  as  plain  as  could  be.  An*  a  bit  o* 
apple-blossom  in  my  bosom  fell  out  as  I 
bent  over  'n,  an*  his  lips  moved  when  he 
felt  the  soft  flowers  touch  'em 

**  And  that  was  all  for  kiss  that  ever 
passed  at  ween  Hurrell  an*  me. 

"An*  the  sun  was  shinin*,  zir  ;  an'  the 
flowers  was  sweet,  an'  the  waves  was 
dancin'  down  there  in  the  bay,  but  they 


was  carryin*  my  Hurrell  thro'  the  church- 
yard, an'  I  shouldn't  never  see  'n  no 
more.  An'  the  choir  was  singin'  slow  'an 
soft — an*  I  thought  to  heer  my  Hurrell's 
voice  among  *em.  An'  the  parson  was 
speakin'  beautiful  an'  gran',  but  I  didn't 
heer  nothin*  of  wot  he  did  say.  An' 
they  laid  white  crosses  over  *n,  but  I 
hadn't  got  n'y  flowers,  only  a  bit  of 
apple-blossom  I  throwed  in  the  grave,  an' 
prayed  *twould  touch  his  lips  again.  .  .  . 
An*  I  heerd  *n  all  go  away,  an*  I  stayed 
there  dazed-like,  for  I  shouldn't  never  see 
my  Hurrell  no  more.  An'  the  stars  come 
out,  an'  the  waves  got  wild,  but  I  warn't 
afeared  o'  the  night.  But  they  come  an* 
fetch  me  home,  an*  said  I  shouldn*t  niver 
see  my  Hurrell  no  more. 

**  *Twas  twelve  month  aafter,  zir,  an*  I 
heaped  the  grave  over  wi'  apple-blossom, 
because  it  did  zim  like  our  love-flower. 
But  I  wasn*t  the  same  maid,  zir,  for  my 
heart  had  gone  on  wi*  Hurrell.  And  par- 
son, he  come  an*  say,  *  We*re  goin*  for 
to  put  a  marble  cross  up,  Mary,  an*  you'm 
the  one  to  choose  the  text.* 

**  *  Not  n*y  textie,  zir,'  I  said,  '  theyd 
all  have  texties,  the  bad  so  well's  the  good. 
If  you'd  plaze  to  putt — 

"  Hurrell — died  doirC  his  work  ah*  his  duty ^ 

So  'twas  putt  quite  simple-like,  an'  I'm 
proud  for  to  see  it,  tellin'  all  the  world 
wot  my  Hurrell  wor.  An*  if  you*d 
be  so  good  as  to  step  down  in  the 
churchyard,  zir,  you*d  read  the  letterin' 
for  yersel*. 

**  Ay,  zir,  I  be  all  alone  yere  now — but 
it  d*  paass  away  the  hours,  night-times,  to 
bide  thinkin*  o*  my  Hurrell.  An'  that's  a 
ol'  woman's  story,  zir — but  I  don't  feel  old 
neither,  when  I'm  thinkin*  o'  my  Hurrell. 
An'  every  spring  I  d'  cut  down  all  the 
blossom,  an'  lay  it  on  his  grave — mebbee 
he  knows.  An'  'twas  our  love-flower,  zir, 
to  the  laast.  An'  mebbee  he's  nearer  now 
nor  what  you  think. 

**  There  ain't  no  marriage-bells  in 
Heaven,  I've  heerd  tell,  but  Love  is  there, 
zir,  that's  for  certain. 

**An'  'tain't  many  times  more  I  shall  pick 
the  apple-blossom,  zir.  I'm  afeard  they'll 
sarve  the  ol'  trees  bad  when  I'm  gone." 

E.  A.  C. 
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suppose  ourselves  standing  upon  some 
coa^t  eminence  commanding  a  view  of 
the  teeming  narrow  waters,  and  surveying 
the  endless  proces- 
sion of  vessels  for 
ever  passing  and 
re-passing  betwixt 
the  fairway  buoys 
that  mark  the  mid- 
channel  course. 
From  the  grimy 
little  floating  tank, 
with    her    chimney 

raking     over      the  "'^^^ 

stern,         carrying,  ^         "^^ 

maybe,     coal     tar  -5^ 

in     bulk,    to     the 
gigantic,  four- 

masted,  double- 
funnelled  steamship,  deep  laden  with  the 
produce  of  some  antipodean  colony,  what 
a  prodigious  variety  of  craft  is  embraced  I 
The  eye,  wandering  to  the  nearest  of  the 
ceaselessly  shifting  group,  alights,  let  us 
say,  upon  a  brand-new  example  of  that 
very  large  class  known  as  "  ocean 
tramps";  a  commonplace -looking 
steamboat,  leisurely   stemming  the  tide, 


with  a  long  dark  trail  of  smoke  shadowing 
her  wake,  and  a  glistening  white  hillock 
of  foam  churning  up  under  her  stern. 
She  may  be  a  vessel  of  any  size,  build,  or 
rig,  for  the  term  is  quite  a  generic  one  ; 
but  she  is  usually  the  shoddy  of  the  ship- 
yard, constructed  by  contract  at  a  cost  of 
something  like  seven  or  eight  pounds  per 
ton,  engines  included.  There  will  be 
many  a  blind  rivet-hole  and  cracked  plate 
underlying  the  bright  slate  and  salmon- 
coloured  paint  upon  her  sides.  The 
skipper,  who  is  probably  a  reluctant 
holder  of  three  sixty-fourths  in  the 
venture,  whilst    he    uneasily   paces    the 


bridge  is  troubled  by  the  strongest  mis- 
givings as  to  how  she  will  behave  in  the 
first  gale  of  wind  he  may  encounter  ;  nor 
is  his  confidence  greatly  increased  by 
some  such  common  discovery  as  that  the 
steam  steering-gear  wilt  not  act,  or  the 
engineer's  report  of  a  very  ugly  flaw  just 
noticed  by  him  in  the  main-shaft.  Vet 
the   hardship  is  that    here  is  a   vessel 
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expected  by  her  proprietor  to  keep  good 
time  in  her  voyages.  Let  the  weather  be 
what  it  will,  the  ocean  tramp  must  never 
cease  thrusting  ahead.  The  melancholy 
refrain  of  her  master's  thought  is  for  ever 
"  prompt  despatch."  The  jerry-built 
engines  may  break  down,  or  refuse  to 
propel  the  craft  head-on  to  a  violent  gale  ; 
the  cargo  may  shift ;  whilst  driving 
at  full  speed  through  a  blinding  fog  the 
ship  may  come  into  collision  :  but  all  these 
risks  the  unfortunate  master  of  the  ocean 
tramp  dare  not  pause  to  weigh.  He  knows 
that  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  indeed 
often  enough  his  very  life  itself,  hangs  by 


the  merest  thread.  His  alternatives  are  not 
of  the  most  cheerful  description.  If,  under 
pressure  of  his  owner's  orders  to  allow 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  a 
smart  passage,  he  urges  his  ship  onwards 
through  a  driving  snow  squall,  thick  as 
a  feather-bed,  and  she  comes  to  grief,  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  finds  him  guilty  of  the 
most  culpable  recklessness,  and  suspends 
his  certificate  for  a  term  of  months,  and 
his  professional  outlook  for  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  slows  his  ship  down  to 
a  safe  rate  of  speed,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, arrives  in  port  many  hours 
behind  time,  he  knows  full  well  that  the 
odds  are  a  hundred  to  one  he  will  have 
made  his  last  trip  under  the  particular 
house-flag  whose  glorious  bunting  he  may 
have  faithfully  served  for  many  a  year. 
Indeed,  taking  it  all  round,  the  life  of  the 
skipper  of  the  ocean  tramp,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  policeman,  is  not  exactly  a 
happy  one  ;  his  grievances  are  many,  and 
can  be  but  little  sympathised  with,  since 
they  are    scarcely  understood    by  lands- 

The  next  vessel  to  engage  our  attention 
after  the  brand-new  ocean  tramp  has 
passed  upon  her  unpropitious  way,  out  of 
the    sphere    of    our    imaginary   foreland 


shall  perchance  be  a  north- 
country  "well-decked"  steamer  bound 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  deadly  species  of 
ship  has  the  well-decked  craft  on  more 
than  one  occasion  proved  herself  to  be, 
and  one  which  must,  perhaps,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  drowning  of  more 
sailors  than  any  other  class  of  vessel  that 
ever  put  to  sea.  She  presents,  indeed,  a 
fine  bold  appearance  upon  the  water  to  the 
gaze  of  the  uninitiated  observer,  but  it 
needs  a  nautical  eye  to  discover  how 
perilous  is  the  proximity  of  her  covering- 
board  to  the  sea,  and  to  detect  how  her 
tall,  safe  aspect  is  due  merely  to  her 
crowded  super- 

structures. The 

well-decked  steam- 
er is  a  vessel  built 
with  a  long  poop 
and  topgallant  fore- 
castle at  either  end 
of  her,  and  a  sort  of 
hurricane-deck  like 
a     camel's      hump 

..-, ^-  amidships.       Many 

-    ;r^_—  f      _^ of  the  more  modern 

J-   ~  ""   ^^  well-decked  steam- 

""  '  ers,    however,    are 

R.  built  with  only  one 

well  between  the 
forecastle  and  the  hurricane-deck,  having 
a  deck-house  aft  in  the  place  of  the 
long  poop.  Of  such  a  type  is  the 
vessel  whose  portrait  we  give.  The 
breaks  between  these  elevations  are 
then  enclosed  by  high  stout  bulwarks, 
and  thus  the  "  wells  "  are  formed.  Now, 
so  long  as  a  ship  of  this  pattern  goes 
freighted  in  moderation,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  be  just  as  safe  as  any 
other  kind  of  vessel  ;  but  when,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  she  is  loaded  down 
with  cargo  until  a  two-foot  rule  wouldabout 
span  the  height  of  her  actual  freeboard, 
the  well-decked  steameris  transformed  into 
an  object  full  of  menace  to  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  of  her.  Her  surplus  buoy- 
ancy has  been  already  reduced  by  sheer 
dead-weight  to  the  merest  minimum  ;  and 
should  she  encounter  heavy  weather, 
during  which  the  yawning  gaps  betwixt 
her  bulwarks  chance  to  be  flooded,  the 
probability  is  that  the  vessel  will  be  liter- 
ally borne  beneath  the  sea  :  stamped  under, 
as  it  were,  by  the  tremendous  extra  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  if  indeed  her  hatches 
do  not  cave  in  under  the  inundation,  and 
so  founder  her  out  of  hand.  "  It  is  often 
asked,"  said  Mr.  Martell,  the  Chief  Sur- 
veyor of  Lloyd's,  in  addressing  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  Naval  Architects  upon  this  subject, 
at  their  twenty-first  session,  "why  in 
cargo  steamers  of  the  long-poop  type, 
where  the  poop  and  forecastle  together 
cover  perhaps  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
ship,  the  further  obvious  and  inviting' 
step  is  not  taken  of  covering  in  the  well, 
and  getting  a  good  safe  freeboard  all  fore 
and  aft  ?  The  answer  usually  is  that  the 
prescribed  draught  of  water  would  not 
admit  of  cargo  being  carried  in  the  new 
part,  whereas  the  tonnage  dues  would 
be  considerably  increased."  The  re- 
cords of  marine  courts  of  inquiry  go 
to  prove  how  fully  the  danger  of  the  well- 
decked  steamer  has  for  years  past  been 
recognised.  So  long  ago  as  January, 
1881,  wh^i  this  particular  type  was  of 
comparatively  recent  creation,  a  court 
assembled  at  Mlddlesborough  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Muriel,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion 
"that  well-decked 
steamers  are  not 
adapted  for  voy- 
ages across  the 
Atlantic  during  the 
winter  months."  A 
good  illustration  of 
the  peculiar  peril 
attending  this  spe- 
cies of  ship  was 
afforded  by  the 
loss  of  the  Egypt, 
whilst  crossing 
from  New  York  to 
Lisbon  in  March, 
1887.  The  Egypt 
was  an  iron  screw 

steamship  of  1,571  tons,  built  upon  the 
Tyne  ;  she  was  a  well-decked  ship  of  the 
long-poop  type,  and  held  the  highest  class 
at  Lloyd's,  her  builders  asserting  her  to  be 
■     many  respects  of  extra  strength.     But 


no  guarantee  of  security  in  the  well- 
decked  steamer.  The  Court  of  Inquiry 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
lost  "  because  large  bodies  of  water  came 
into  and  remained  in  the  well,  and  that 
there  was  no  other  contributing  cause  to 
the  loss  ;  the  vessel  herself  being 
thoroughly  seaworthy,  her  cargo  being 
properly  stowed,  and  the  navigation,  in 
all  respects,  quite  efficient." 

Of  quite  an  opposite  type,  yet  nearly 
as  unpopular  too  in  her  way  amongst 
sailors,  is  the  "spar-decked"  steamer. 
She  is  a  craft  rendered  already  horribly 

ink  by  the  modern  theories  of 


slender  hull  is  additionally  built  up  with  a 
long  cumbrous  deck-house,  the  top-weight 
reduces  her  to  a  chronic  condition  of 
threatening  to  turn  turtle  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Our  illustration  of  the  Taviam 
gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  theory  of 
construction  carried  out  in  the  spar-decked 
steamer.  The  chief  danger  of  this  type 
of  vessel  lies  in  her  disastrous  tendency 
to  shift  her  cargo,  owing  to  excessive 
labouring  in  a  seaway.  Numbers  of  these 
unstable  ships  have  been  lost  simply  by 
the  displacement  of  their  freight 
throwing  them  over  on  to  their  beam 
ends,  from  which  posture  their  narrow 
proportions  and  excessive  top -weight 
effectually  prevent  their  recovering  buoy- 
Following  close  astern  of  the  spar-decked 
steamer  shall  now  come  a  Cardiff-built 
craft,   laden  with  iron   ore  from  Bilboa. 


R-DBCKED  STEAMER,  i 


Nothing  rescues  these  vessels  from  falling 
into  the  ocean-tramp  category  but  the 
fact  of  their  being  regularly  employed  in 
one    particular   traffic,  and   they    cannot 

.„ ^    .__^ ^  therefore    be    strictly  said    to  belong   to 

excellence  of  construction  is  unfortunately      that  great  class  of  the  Ishmaelites  of  the 


deep.  The  particular  iron -ore  steamer 
which  is  passing  in  review  before  our 
imaginary  point  of  cliff  is  of  that  school 
which  seafaring  men  in  their  grim 
suggestive  humour  term  '"drain-pipes"; 
her  beam,  approximately,  is  nine 
times  less  than  her  length.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  claimed  on  behalf 
of  these  Bilboa  steamers  that  they  very 
seldom  come  to  grief.  Yet  sailors  will 
unhesitatingly  assure  you  they  are  craft 
of  the  worst  possible  proportions  to  be 
found  afloat.  To  see  them  to  advantage 
one  requires  to  view  them,  not  threading 
_  their  way  through  the  smooth  green  waters 

sides"  and  "box-beam"  ;  but  when  her      of  the  English  Channel,  but  crossing  the 
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Bay  of  Biscay  in  heavy  weather  ;  literally 
washing  through  it,  with  nothing  visible 
above  the  storming  surface  of  ocean  save 
the  masts  and  funnel,  and  a  drenched 
figure  or  two  up  on  the  flying-bridge. 
Captain  Millbank — a  master  mariner  of 
wide  experience  in  this  Spanish  traffic — 
has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  only 
reason  these  ships  do  not  over  and  over 


again  founder  is  because  the  cargo  they 
carry  is  so  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
that  their  holds  cannot  be  much  more  than 
half  filled  with  it ;  and,  though  they  may 
put  to  sea  with  scarcely  the  freeboard  of  a 
ten-ton  cutter,  yet  the  dead-weight  at 
bottom  and  the  surplus  air  on  top  pre- 
serves both  the  centre  of  gravity  and  th« 
meta-centre,  and  enables  the  inelegant 
looking  fabric  to  go 
on  floating  right 
side  uppermost 
Undoubtedly  M 
Samuel  Plimso 
achieved  a  g  ea 
national  work  ^\hen 


we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  standing.  She 
is  what  the  average  landsman  would  call 
a  very  flne  ship ;  that  is  to  say  she  is 
large,  with  three  or  perhaps  four  masts, 
a  big,  gaudily-coloured  funnel,  and  plenty 
of  red  paint  about  her  ;  all  which  fills  the 
eye  and  somehow  conveys  a  suggestion  of 
great  power.  But  appearances,  in  the 
case  of  the  grain-cargo  ship,  are  deceitful. 
In  the  second  volume 
of  the  British  Mer- 
chant Service  Journal 
(1880)  is  contained  a 
vigorous  denunciation 
of  these  ships  by 
the  chairman  of  the 
Shipmasters'  Society. 
*'  The  caflses,"  he 
'■^  says,  "which  make 
grain  -  cargo  ships 
founder  are  very  clear 
to  those  who  take 
L."  the  trouble  to  search 

for  the  reasons.  First 
of  all,  a  man  desires  to  make  his  ship 
carry  something  like  double  the  quan- 
tity of  that  of  his  neighbour.  What 
does  he  do  ?  If  you  take  one  of 
their  midship  sections  and  look  at  it 
you  will  see.  It  is  simply  like  a  box, 
with  the  lower  corners  rounded  off  for 
bilges.  He  carries  that  midship  section 
to  a  most  enormous  length  forward  and 


hec 


ied  his 


sure  for  oblig  ng 
ihipowner  o 
to    their     es 


th< 


afii: 

sels'   sides   a   d  sc  -^^^  _^__ 

below   which     hev   "^  -3-^ 

were  not  allowed  to 
be   loaded  ;    unfo 
tunately      for       he 

efficacy  of  this  reform  the  slight  over- 
sight was  committed  of  leaving  it  all  but 
entirely  as  a  matter  of  discretion  wA^r^  the 
mark  should  be  put. 

Another  type,  and  then  we  will  have 
done  with  the  dangerous  class  of  steamers, 
every  one  of  which  must  certainly  carry 
at  least  double  the  usual  number  of  sweet 
little  cherubs  up  aloft  looking  after  the 
lives  of  the  poor  Jacks  who  man  her.  It 
is  a  grain-cargo  steamer  which  next  passes 
abreast  of  the  vantage  ground  upon  which 


aft,  and  then  closes  the  ends  of  her  as 
best  he  may,  to  get  the  best  entrance  and 
exit  for  the  water  that  the  length  of  the 
vessel  will  allow  him.  Go  down  to  the 
docks  where  these  steamers  are  lying. 
There  is  one  in  the  South- West  India  dock 
now,  although  of  course  I  cannot  mention 
names.  You  never  saw  such  a  thing  in 
your  life.  If  she  were  rigged  as  a  ship 
you  would  find  the  midship  section  some- 
where about  the  foremast  and  mizzenmast, 
leaving  very  little  for  the  entrance  and 
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exit.  The  builder  says,  '  I  will  build  to 
a  certain  class  at  Lloyd's.'  '  Yes,'  says 
the  other  contracting  party,  '  but  do  not 
put  into  her  one  pound  of  scantling  that 
you  can  possibly  keep  out,  because  every 
pound  put  into  her  will  rob  me  of  a  .pound 
of  freight.'  Starting  with  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  as  that,  what  sort  of 
vessels  are  they  likely  to  produce  to  carry 
heavy  cargoes  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
with  a  proper  and  due  regard  to  the  lives 
of  those  on  board  her,  and  the  safety  of 
the  ship  ?  Why,  nothing  but  a  coffin  !  " 
Into  the  yawning  hatches  of  such  a  huge 
metal  tank  as  this  the  grain  is  poured  in 
bulk  from  the  elevators  of  the  American 
ports,  and  away  she  steams  to  sea,  fre- 
quently without  being  allowed  time  to 
trim  her  cargo,  which,  from  its  loose 
nature,  has  a  most  disastrous  habit  of 
shifting  bodily  when 
the  vessel  begins  to 
labour  heavily.  The 
narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  grain- 
cargo  steamer  but 
too  often  comes  to 
be  chronicled  in  a 
side  column  of  the  _ 
newspapers  under  " 
the  heading  of  Ship- 
ping Casualties. 

But  all  the  cargo- 
carrying  steamers 
sailing     under    the 

British  mercantile  flag  are  not  by  any 
means  either  monsters  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, or  specimens  of  cheap  and 
scamping  workmanship.  Outside  the 
great  passenger  liners  there  are  countless 
very  fine  steamers  trading  to  the  various 
ports  of  the  world.  As  an  example  turn 
to  the  portrait  o^  the  Clan  Matheson^  a 
steamship  well  known  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  a  very  representative  type  of  a  race 
of  craft  which  are  seaworthy  and  power- 
ful in  the  highest  degree.  Let  the  next 
vessel  to  command  our  attention  be  the 
steam-collier,  if  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  she  belongs  to  a  class  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  species  of 
merchant  steamer  to  be  found  afloat. 
The  collier  has  indeed  been  most  unduly 
maligned.  To  be  sure,  in  so  prodigious 
a  fleet  as  these  ships  constitute  there  will 
necessarily  be  no  lack  of  crank  and  unsea- 
worthy  steamers;  plenty  of  **  tramps" 
and  •  *  well-decked "  vessels,  fragile  as 
egg-s^liclls,  and  inadequately  engined.  But 
there  are  also  innumerable  good  ships 
employed  in  the  coal  trade.     It  is  now 


getting  well  on  for  half  a  century  since  the 
first  screw  collier  left  the  Tyne  with  a  cargo 
of  Wallsend  coals  bound  for  London. 
She  rejoiced  in  the  enigmatic  name  of  the 
Q,E,I).y^  and  was  a  queer-looking  craft 
of  272  tons  burthen,  described  as  heavily 
barque-rigged,  and  in  style  and  build  not 
unlike  the  celebrated  Baltimore  clippers' 
that  were  then  running.  Her  mizzenmast, 
a  hollow  iron  tube,  served  the  purpose  of 
a  chimney  stack,  so  that,  to  the  casual 
spectator,  she  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  sailing  ship,  with  the  some- 
what alarming  spectacle,  when  under 
steam,  of  thick  clouds  of  smoke  issuing 
forth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  her  cross- 
trees.  The  steamships  engaged  in  the 
coast-wise  coal  trade  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small  vessels,  seldom  rising  to  a 
thousand  tons  in  burthen.  Lindsay  gives  a 


INDIAN   TRADER,    S.S.  "CLAN   MATHESON. 

good  description  of  a  modern  screw  collier, 
so  far  typical  of  the  scores  of  ships  to  be 
met  with  to-day  hailing  from  the  ports 
of  South  Wales,  and  the  north  of 
England,  that  we  reproduce  it.  **The 
King  Coal^''  runs  the  account,  **  which  was 
contracted  for  in  the  year  1870,  cost, 
complete  for  sea,  ;£^  15,000.  She  carries 
900  tons  coal  cargo,  with  bunker  space 
for  100  tons  more,  and  has  extra  water 
ballast  for  making  a  passage  when  she  has 
no  cargo  on  board  ;  against  strong  winds 
her  speed  is  8^  knots  an  hour  when 
loaded,  and  from  9^  to  10  knots  when 
light  in  fine  weather  ;  her  power,  90  horse 
nominal.  She  has  an  excellent  saloon 
cabin  on  deck  for  the  captain,  with  four 
berths  and  accommodation  for  the  chief 
mate  and  steward  at  the  entrance  ;  her 
crew  consists  of  seventeen .  persons  all 
told.  The  voyage  from  Newcastle  to 
London  and  back  usually  occupies  from 
six  to  eight  days.  Hoisting  sails,  lifting 
anchor,  and  other  heavy  work  is  done  by 

^  Presumably  meaning  quod  ercU  demonsirandumy 
**  which  was  to  be  proved. 
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steam  winches.  The  crew  are  accom- 
modated in  a  roomy  and  well-ventilated 
forecastle  level  with  the  main  deck,  the 
seamen  occupying"  one  side  of  it,,  the 
stokers  the  other,  with  a  bulkhead  between 
them.  The  engineers  have  cabins  on  deck 
in  the  bridge-house  ;  the  wheel-house 
stands  on  the  platform  which  spans  the 
deck  in  midships,  and  is  so  arranged 
that,  while  the  helmsman  can  see 
everything  ahead,  he  is  protected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather."  The 
Geordieman  of  the  present  day  is  in- 
deed usually  a  great  deal  better  off 
than      the      majority      of     his     brother 
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sailors.  His  wages  are  generally  higher, 
his  food  better,  and  his  voyages  of  shorter 
duration,  while,  taking  the  average  run  of 
the  ships  in  which  he  goes  to  sea,  they  are 
on  the  whole  quite  as  good  a  class  of  ves- 
sels as  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  trade. 
Collier  Jack,  it  is  true,  has  a  few  discom- 
forts to  put  up  with  which  his  brother 
seamen  are  spared.  His  beef  and  duff 
come  to  him  from  the  galley  impregnated 
with  particles  of  coal-dust ;  during  the 
time  that  he  is  at  sea  he  is  chronically  in 
the  condition  of  a  sweep  just  returned  from 
his  morning's  rounds,  and  whilst  in  port 
he  is  seldom  without  a  shovel  in  his 
hands.  Then  again,  there  is  always  the 
disagreeable  feeling  that  the  cargo  under 
foot  is  ceaselessly  and  insidiously  gene- 
rating coal  gas,  and  perpetually  menacing 
him  with  spontaneous  combustion  and  a 
skyward  flight.  But,  to  whatever  depart- 
ment of  the  mercantile  marine  he  may 
chance  to  belong,  the  life  of  the  average 
sailor  cannot  be  called  a  particularly  lux- 
urious one.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
very  great  inconveniences  which  a  seaman 
on  board  a  cattle  steamer  has  to  suffer. 
American  beef  is  unquestionably  a  good 
and  wholesome  article  of  diet,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  annually  sent  into  this  country 
from   across   the  Atlantic,   not  dead  and 


frozen,  but  alive  and  bellowing.  The 
Western  Ocean  cattle  boat  is  chiefly  a  larg'e 
powerful  steamer,  of  a  burthen  rang'ing' 
from  3,000  to  5,000  tons.  Indeed,  many  of 
these  vessels  belong  to  the  great  emigrant 
carrying  lines,  and  each  voyage  takes  out 
a  living  freight  consigned  to  Castle 
Garden.  We  give  a  portrait  of  a  very 
representative  type,  the  Assyrian  Monarch. 
The  beasts  (the  oxen,  not  the  emigrants) 
are  all  carried  on  deck  in- rude  sheds  built 
against  the  bulwarks,  with  a  gangway 
running  between  them  amidships.  Two 
hundred  head  of  cattle  is  an  average 
cargo  ;    the  animals  are  stowed  in  lines 

fore  and  aft,  with 
their  tails  against 
the  bulwarks  and 
their  heads  looking 
inboards,  so  that, 
to  walk  betwixt  the 
double  row  of 
horns,  with  the  air 
full  of  the  sound  of 
.«  lowing  and  the 
smell  of  fodder, 
might  well  make 
you  fancy  yourself 
in  Smithfield  meat- 
market  rather  than 
on  board  a  ship.  One  may  figure  in 
fancy  the  sea  blessings  showered  by  the 
unfortunate  sailors,  trying  to  sleep  out 
their  watch  below  in  the  forecastle,  upon 
the  creatures  whose  ceaseless  trampling 
and  bellowing  disturbs  their  rest.  The 
mariner  is  a  person  who  is  commonly 
accredited  with  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  peacefully  slumber  with  *'  his  head  in  a 
bell."  Apparently,  however,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  sleep  with  his  head  pillowed  in 
the  bunk  of  a  cattle  boat.  A  few  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  a  graphic  account 
of  the  voyage  of  one  of  these  live-stock 
craft.  The  narrative  was  given  in  the 
words  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  the  ship  : 
**  There  were  some  of  us,"  he  said,  *'  who 
never  could  get  used  to  the  noise  of  the 
cattle — I  mean  the  scraping  of  their  hoofs 
upon  the  decks,  and  their  moaning  kind  of 
bellowing.  It  was  bad  enough  to  hear 
these  sounds  in  the  daytime  in  one's 
watch  below,  but  in  the  night  when 
everything  was  quiet  I  could  hardly 
endure  them  sometimes.  It  seems  a 
queer  confession  for  a  sailor  to  make,  for, 
when  Jack  turns  in,  he  is  always  supposed 
to  fall  asleep.  But  really  the  sea  doesn't 
alter  people,  as  landsmen,  and  more 
especially  'longshore  writers,  like  to  make 
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out;  and  in  respect  of  being  disturbed 
and  worried  by  the  cattle,  I  was  no  better 
than  had  I  been  a  passenger — only, 
perhaps,  I  may  have  gone  a  little  further 
than  some  passengers  would,  by  putting 
a  meaning  into  the  bellowing  that  went  on 
on  deck,  which  kept  bothering  me  with 
all  sorts  of  fancies  about  the  poor  beasts. 
There  were  others  like  me  in  that  vessel. 
The  chief  engineer  told  me  he  would  lie 
awake  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the 
cattle,  until  he  could  almost  put  the 
sounds  into  words." 

in  the  New  Zealand  mutton  steamers 
they  manage  things  a  good  deal  better,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sailor 
who  wants  to  sleep  in  peace  all  through 
below.       Dead   sheep    cannot 


to  hold  her  own  longer  than  in  any  other 
after  steamers  had  entered  the  field  to 
compete  against  her.  The  merchants  of 
the  celestial  ports  had  a  theory  that  steam 
would  affect  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  Down 
to  the  year  1875  the  clipper  fleet  was  still 
racing  home  season  after  season,  though 
since  1863  steamships  had  been  engaged 
in  the  trade.  It  was  in  the  last-named 
year  that  the  first  English  steamer  loaded 
a  cargo  of  tea  at  Hankow  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. Her  voyage,  as  a  speculation, 
proved  highly  successful,  and  other  screw 
ships  speedily  followed.  But  they  found 
formidable  rivals  in  such  grand  old  "sea- 
skimmers"  as  the  Tkermopyla,  Sir  Lame- 
lot,  and  Fiery  Cross ;  and  it  took  them  at 
least  twelve  years  to  fairly  vanquish  that 


bleat,  neither  is  the  vessel  littered  all  over      race  of  lovely  little  vessels.      Memorable 


\  farmyard  with  fodder  for  their 
sumption.  Gliding  swiftly  through  the 
water  that  stretches  opposite  our  fanciful 
foreland  eminence  comes  one  of  the  stately 
yellow-funnelled,  barque-rigged  steamers 
of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
The  ships  of  this 
line      convey     across 


among  many  celebrated  ships  employed  ii 
this  trade  is  the  Stirling  Castle,  built  in 
1882  by  the  famous  Fairfield  Arm  of  Glas- 
gow for  the  great  China  house  of  Skinner 
and  Company.  She  was  constructed  to 
beat  all  previous  records  on   the   Eastern 


the 


thai 


one-half  the  dead 
mutton  imported  from 
that  colony  ;  they  are 
perhaps  the  most 
graceful  vessels  which 
fly  the  flag  of  the 
British  Merchant  Ser- 
vice.     The  Ruapehu,  . .,  ,    '_isT 

a    portrait   of    which  — "J^i."^ 

is      given,      may     be  7-^^.-     ■  — 

accepted    as    a    com-  ^  pu^. 

plete  type  of  the  finest 

class  of  ocean-going  steamers  afloat  at 
the  present  day.  In  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  time  which  it  occu- 
pied Captain  Cook  to  make  his  ambling 
tour  of  circumnavigation  in  the  old 
Endeavour,  the  Huapeku  has  travelled 
»xteen  times  round  the  circle  of  the 
globe,  performing  the  voyage,  upon  .an 
average,  in  a  trifle  more  than  eighty 
days,  reckoning  the  stoppages  at  way 
ports. 

If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  mere 
speed,  however,  there  are  undoubtedly 
no  faster  steamships,  the  Atlantic  "grey- 
hounds "  alone  excepted,  than  those  to 
be  found  running  in  the  tea-lrade.  The 
China  clippers  of  the  days  of  tacks 
and  sheets  were  notoriously  rapid  sailers, 
and  their  modern  successors  are  built  to 
fully  sustain  the  old  traditions.  In  this 
particular  traffic  the  sailing  ship  seemed 


route,  which  she  most  certainly  succeeded 
in  doing,  her  mean  rate  of  speed  being 
something  like  eighteen  knots  an  hour. 
At  the  time  she  was  launched  there  was 
no  merchant  steamer  afloat  that  could 
have  surpassed  the  Stirling  Castle,  Her 
gross  burthen  is  close  upon  5,000  tons, 
her  length  421  feet,  her  beam  40  feet,  and 
her  depth  of  hold  joj  feet.  The  nominal 
power  of  her  engines  is  1,500  horses.  Her 
career  has  been  a  curious  and  slightly 
romantic  one.  After  making  several 
astonishingly  rapid  passages  in  the  tea 
trade,  she  was  sold  to  a  firm  of  Genoese 
merchants,  and  employed  by  them  in 
carrying  Italian  emigrants  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  By  her  new  owners  she  was  re- 
christened  the  Nord  America.  In  1885. 
when  the  Russian  war  scare  suddenly 
swept  like  a  panic  through  this  country, 
the  British  Admiralty  hastily  went  to  work 
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to  secure  the  call  of  every  swift  merchant 
steamer  available  for  transport  or  cruising 
purposes.  The  Nord  America  was,  at  that 
date,  the  only  exceptionally  fast  foreign- 
owned  steamer,  and  the  Russians  at  once 
tried  to  secure  her  for  an  armed  cruiser. 
But  British  patriotism  is  sure  to  manifest 
itself  in  such  a  time,  Mr,  Adamson,  a 
London  shipowner,  getting  wind  of  the 
Muscovites'  manoeuvre,  promptly  entered 


into  negotiations  with  the  Genoese  mer- 
chants, and  obtained,  within  a  few  days, 
the  transfer  of  the  Nord  America  to  him- 
self: thus  placing  her  under  British 
colours  again,  in  her  original  name  of  the 
Stirling  Castle.  She  was  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  Government  as  a  transport,  and 
sent  to  Malta  to  i  "■      "" 


Thes 


she  ■■ 


e  passed 


sold  to  the  Genoese 
merchants,  once 
more  became  the 
Nord  America,  and  is 
still  (iSga)  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest 
and  most  powerful 
ships  of  the  Italian 
mercantile  marine. 
And  now  comes  a 

graceful,         clipper-  -       '   -^r^: 

hulled  steamer  along      "— ,  f  r"-—  ' ■^- _ 
the   watery  highway  "^  — ' -.^T 

which    we     suppose 

ourselves       to       be  a 

overlooking    ;      one 

of  the  ships  of  the  Aberdeen  White 
Star  Line  fresh  from  Sydney  with  many 
thousand  bales  of  wool  in  her  hold. 
There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  ocean 
commerce,  the  coal  trade  excepted,  that 
employs  so  large  a  tonnage  of  steamships 
as  the  wool  imports  from  Australasia  and 
the  Cape.  The  magnificent  vessels  of 
such  lines  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
the  Union,  and  the  Orient  bring  home 
little  else  under  hatches  than   the  fleecy 


clippings  of  the  countless  herds  which 
roam  across  the  grassy  plains  of  Queens- 
land, or  over  the  fat  and  level  farms  of 
Graafreinet.  Were  it  not  for  the  quantity 
of  vermin  brought  aboard  in  it,  wool  is 
perhaps  about  as  comfortable  a  cai^o  as 
any  skipper  would  wish  to  see  his  ves- 
sel laden  with.  As  much  can  scarcely 
be  said  on  behalf  of  a  freight  of  cotton. 
The  stuff  is  possessed  of  far  loo 
dangerous  a  ten- 
dency to  spontane- 
ous ignition  to  be 
popular  among 

sailors.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Inman 
Line  steamer.  City 
of  Montreal,  in 
_  August  1887— the 
vessel  being  loaded 
t^iS--  at  the  time  with 
above  2,000  bales 
of  raw  American 
cotton — drewpublic 
attention  to  the 
number  of  fires  which  an- 
nually occurred  in  cotton  ships.  At 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  subsequently 
held,  it  was  stated  that  in  this  particular 
trafhc  alone  there  had  been  no  less  than 
seventy-three  ships  burnt  within  the  short 
space  of  five  months.  The  Government 
determined  to  investigate  the  question  of 
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how  far  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of 
the  material  might  be  solely  responsible 
for  these  catastrophes,  and  Dr.  Dupr^, 
Chemical  Adviser  to  the  Explosives 
Department  of  the  Home  Office,  was 
furnished  with  raw  samples  both  of  Indian 
and  American  cotton  upon  which  to  try 
experiments.  His  analysis  gave  some 
interesting  results.  He  reported  that, 
according  to  his  investigations,  both 
descriptions  of  cotton  contained  about  l\ 
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per  cent,  of  moisture ;  that  American 
cotton  contained  7  per  cent,  of  oily  or 
fatty  matter  as  against  'i  per  cent,  in 
Indian  cotton,  but  that  the  former  con- 
tained 1  per  cent,  of  resinous  ma.tter 
against  1-7  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The 
only  material  present  which  might 
excite  suspicion,  so 
far  as  he  could  de- 
tect, was  the  oily 
matter;  but  he  con- 
sidered the  propor- 
tion of  this  to  be  so 
minute,  and  so  dif- 
fused throughout 
the  whole  mass,  that 
even  if  the  oil  were 
oxidised  it  would  not 
raise  the  temperature 
to  anything  like  the 
height  necessary  to 
cause  combustion. 
At  a  heat  of  250° 
Fahr.  the  cotton  be- 
gan to  char,  but  not 
until  it  was  subjected  to  the  enormous  tem- 
perature of  1,000°  Fahr.  did  it  burst  into 
flames.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  Dr. 
Dupr^  stated  that  he  believed  spontaneous 
combustion  in  cotton  cargoes  to  be  almost 
impossible  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
material  was  so  easily  iired  as  to  leave  no 
difficultyinaccountingfortheextraordinary 
number  of  conflagrations  among  cotton- 


scientific  theories  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  ;  it  is  quite  enough  for  him  to 
learn  that  seventy-three  vessels  have  been 
gutted  within  five  months  ;  and  when  he 
"  signs-on  "  for  a  cotton-ship  he  will  not 
neglect  to  cast  a  critical  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  boat  accommodation,  nor 
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laden  ships.  A  match  dropped  into  a  bale 
whilst  packing,  and  ignited  by  friction, 
might  set  the  stuff  smouldering  ;  the  burst- 
ing of  one  of  the  iron  bands  with  which  the 
canvas  packages  are  girt  had  been  known 
to  emit  sparks  and  kindle  the  tinder-like 
contents  ;  a  live  ember  from  the  funnel 
might  be  wafted  into  a  ventilating  shaft, 
and  so  find  its  way  down  into  the  hold  ; 
and  then  again  there  was  always  the 
obvious  danger  from  tobacco-smoking 
among  the  stevedores  and  lumpers.  Poor 
Jack,   however,   cares    very    little    about 


to  inquire  whether  there  is  plenty  of  hose 
kept  on  board. 

A  queer-looking  type  of  modern  vessel 
is  the  next  craft  which  comes  propelling 
herself  into  the  sphere  of  our  observation  ; 
a  steamer  designed  to  carry  oil  or 
petroleum  in  bulk.  She  is  literally  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  huge  floating 
tank.  The  first  of  these  ships  built  for 
ocean-going  pur- 
poses was  con- 
structed upon  the 
Tyne  in  1886;  she 
was  300  feet  long, 
37-2-  feet  broad, 
and  23  feet  deep ; 
her  engines  were 
pitched  right  aft 
so  as  to  leave  a 
clear  sweep  of  hold 
"  as  far  as  the  bows, 
the  space  between 
being  divided  into 
a  number  of  com- 
partments by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bulkheads.  She  was  fitted  with  powerful 
pumps,  capable  of  discharging  upwards 
of  3,000  tons  of  liquid  cargo  within  twelve 
hours.  Her  first  voyage  was  from  New 
York  to  Bremen,  with  2,880  tons  of  crude 
petroleum  brimming  to  her  deck  beams  ; 
and  she  was  the  pioneer  steamer  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  this  dangerous  freight  in 
bulk.  These  oil-tank  vessels,  a  represen- 
tation of  one  of  which  (the  Bear  Creek)  is 
given,  although  adapted  as  they  doubtless 
are  to  the  requirements  of  their  particular 
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trade,  can  scarcely  be  termed  objects  of 
grace  and  elegance.  Indeed,  the  whole 
tendency  of  advancing  science  seems  to 
be  towards  driving  what  remains  of 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  elements 
altogether  out  of  the  sea.  One  may  now- 
adays search  the  oceans  in  vain  for  the 
like  of  such  lovely  and  symmetrical  craft, 
^or  example,  as  the  little  Mediterranean 
"  clippers  that  down  to  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  raced  home  every 
year  freighted  with  the  golden  produce  of 
the  south  Spain  orange  groves,  or  the 
dried  fruits  of  the  Levantine  vineyards. 
It  took  the  marine  engine  a  very  con- 
siderable while  to  work  its  way  into 
this    particular    trade,    for    the    growers 


and  merchants  had  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  employment  of  steam  ;  be- 
lieving, that  it  would  injure  the  delicate 
flavour  of  their  freights.  To-day  some 
of  the  largest  purely  cargo  steamers 
afloat  ply  between  this  country  and 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Bavarian,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given,  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  leviathan  vessels  that 
have  succeeded  to  the  saucy  little  fruit 
schooners.  She  was  built  in  1869;  a 
period  when  but  few  bigger  steamships 
were  to  be  found  upon  any  ocean  route 
than  the  Bavarian  ;  her  carrying  capacity 
falling  very  little  short  of  5,000  tons,  and 
her  length  being  a  trifle  in  excess  of  400 
feet. 

But  want  of  space  in  which  to  further 
extend  this  brief  account  of  the  varieties 
of  ocean  cargo  steamers  now  demands 
that  we  should  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  Narrow 
Waters,  and  descend  from  the  breezy  sum- 


mit of  our  imaginary  point  of  coast. 
Illustrative  examples  of  the  various 
classes  of  steamers  employed  in  the 
principal  trades  have  been  given.  Let  us 
yet  pause,  whilst  the  blue  stretch  of 
Channel  waters  still  lies  clear  to 
view  beyond  the  verdant  ridge  of  the  emi- 
nence which  we  are  leaving  behind,  to 
contrast,  for  example,  yonder  rusty-sided, 
slatternly-looking  screw-vessel,  ploughing 
her  way  inwards  from  the  direction  of  the 
North  Sea,  timber-laden,  with  the  straight- 
stemmed,  slate-coloured  steamboat,  full 
of  jute  from  Calcutta,  that  is  overhauling 
her  hand  over  hand  ;  the  spruce  little  brig- 
rigged  and  red-funnelled  packet,  fresh  from 
the  scorching  suns  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
with  the  towering 
lump  of  a  Cardiff 
craft,  staggering 
away  on  a  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn 
for  a  cargo  of 
nitrate  ;  or  the 
ponderous,  four- 
masted  emigrant 
boat,  with  the  trim, 
almost  yacht-like 
steamerjust  ahead 
of  her,  rendered 
fragrant  as  a  spice 

... . "."    grove  with  the  pro- 

„- -  -       ducts  of   the   An- 
^^  tilles.  They  cannot 

-  -^      ._,  surely  all  of  them 

-     ----*■■  appear  alike    even 

to  the  most  tho- 
roughly land-going 
eye  !  A  few  of  them — alas  !  and  only 
a  very  few — are  objects  of  as  much 
grace  and  beauty  as  were  the  ele- 
gantly moulded  frigates  designed  by  Sir 
William  Symonds  ;  others,  while  far 
less  picturesque,  yet  .still  command  our 
admiration  on  account  of  their  vast  bulk 
and  suggestion  of  prodigious  power ; 
whilst  others  again  are  so  utterly  ungainly 
and  lumbering  as  to  create  no  other  emo- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  than  a 
dull  sort  of  wonder  at  their  capacity  of 
over-riding  the  stormy  billows  of  the 
ocean.  Of  the  great  passenger  steamers 
hailing  from  this  country  we  have  not 
spoken  at  all,  save  in  their  capacity  as 
cargo  carriers.  Yet,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  those  vessels  whose  skippers 
choose  to  substitute  the  blue  bunting  of 
the  Naval  Reserve,  they  all  fly  the  crimson 
flag,  and  are  therefore  assuredly  to  be 
classed  among  the  types  of  our  merchant 
steamers. 
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By  E.  BOYER  BROWN. 
With  Illustrations  bv  P.   H.   DELAMOTTE. 


EQUENTERS    of   the 
various  picture  galleries 
may    have   been   struck 
from  time  to  time  with 
the    somewhat    foreign- 
looking         name         of 
Walberswick.       Hardly 
year  goes  by  that  it 
is  not    to    be  found  several  times  in  the 
Academy    Catalogue.      "Near    Walbers- 
wick."   "At   Walberswick,"    "Sunset  at 
Walberswick,"   and   so    forth    recurring 
with  persistent  frequency.     By  those  who 
live  outside  the  artist  world  the  difficulty 
of  findings    really    picturesque    paintable 
places    can  hardly  be  realized.     We  are 
apt  to    wander  round   an    ex- 
hibition    and  express    our  ap- 
proval of  this  or  that  picture 
without      for      one       moment 
counting  the  cost  of  the  actual 
brain  wear  and  physical  effort 
which  necessarily  precedes  the 
painting   of  it.     The  fact  that 
Walberswick  has  given  inspir- 
ation to  so  many  of  our  suc- 
cessful   artists    must     always 
make  it  an  interesting  place  to     [ 
those  who  like  to  see  pictures.      | 
Walberswick  is  situated  on     i 
the  Suffolk   coast   just   at  the     | 
mouth  of  the  little  river  BIyth.      1 
It  is  a  tiny  hamlet,  possessing 
one    general     shop,      and    its 
only      communication     with      the     outer 
world     is    by  means    of  a    ferry,   which 
ceases    to    ply    at  nine  p.m.     A   year    or 
two  ago    it    was    even  more  frequented 
than    at    present :     perhaps    the   know- 


ledge that  some  lucky  man  had  had 
five  pictures  of  Walberswick  in  the 
Academy  and  had  sold  them  all  tended  to 
make  it  popular.  Twenty  white  cotton 
umbrellas  were  no  unusual  feature  in  its 
landscape,  while  as  the  shadows  lengthened 
more  artists  would  be  seen  hurrying  to 
set  up  their  easels  and  catch  the  sunset 
effects.  So  much  frequented  is  it  by 
artists  that  a  little  depdt  foF^the  sale  of 
all  their  requirements  has  been  opened, 
amidst  most  incongruous 'Surroundings, 
on  the  marsh  itself.  ■ 

At  first  sight  it  is  a  sadly  disappointing 
place.  You  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
that  such  barren  dreariness  can  attract  so 


many,  but  if  you  hai-e  any  artistic  element 
in  you  which  can  be  appealed  to,  you 
soon  begin  to  realize  something  of  the 
wealth  of  its  picturesqueness.  Tur: 
which  way  you  will  a  picture  awaits  you  ^ 
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the   old    tarred    buildings   with   their  red 
roofs,    the    rotting    timbers,     the    sandy 


shore  with  its  tufted  grass,  the  raised 
wooden  bridges  on  the  marsh,  the  piles 
of  lumber  on  the  river  bank, 
the  donkeys  cropping  the 
short  herbage,  the  dark- 
sailed  boats  on  the  river,  the 
waiting  iishermen,  the  curling 
waves  at  the  pier  head,  the 
decaying  timbers  of  the  pier 
itself.. 

And  when  all  these  are 
painted  the  artist  has  but  to 
leave  the  river  and  turn  vil- 
lagewards.  With  many  a 
false  attempt  at  short  cuts 
he  makes  his  way  across 
the  creeky  marsh  to  the 
thatched  village  inn.  Here 
there  is  a  glimpse  of   the  open  i 

sea    framed    by    roughly-built 
cottages     and      furze  -  covered      sheds. 
Better  still,  let  him  find    his  way  behind 


light,  he    will    fall    yet   more  under  the 

charm  of  Walberswick. 

To  those  unused  to 
marshland  the  very  ground  is 
full  of  beauty.  Down  by  the 
pier  heads  the  great  horned 
yellow  poppy  sturdily  defies 
the  breeze,  the  ground  is  car- 
peted with  pink  and  white 
rest-harrow,  and  sea-holly  and 
shore  grasses  spring  up  in  the 
dry  sand.  In  the  marshy 
places  great  patches  of  purple 
sea  lavender  make  the  place 
quite  gay ;  on  the  shores  of 
the  creeks  is  the  reddish 
glasswort  ;  the  people  at  the 
inn  will  offer  it  to  you 
pickled,  and  call   it  samphire. 

Aromatic     wormwood    and    other  mealy 

green  plants  bestrew  the  drier  parts    of 


the  farmhouse   to    the  other  side  of   the 
creek,    and   there,   in    the   quiet    evening 


the  marsh,  and  clusters    of  yellow    rag- 
shine  out  everywhere. 

The  two  piers  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  BIyth,  which  is 
some  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  ferry,  were  built  in  the 
last  century  of  strong  tim- 
ber. From  various  causes,  of 
local  interest  only,  a  bar  has 
been  formed  at  the  river 
mouth,  and  now  even  small 
vessels  can  only  come  up  the 
river  when  the  tide  is  full. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  repair 
these  piers,  and  the  great 
beams  are  falling  gradually 
into  decay.  Notices  greet  the 
stranger  that  "these  piers 
and  the  approaches  thereto 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition," 
but  no  one  pays  any  attention,  and  ' 
although      the      little      footbridge      over 
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Walberswick  creek  shakes  with  every 
footfall,  it  is  almost  as  much  frequented 
as  the  ferry  itself. 

The  glory  of  Walberswick  is  the  beauty 
of  its  evening  effects.  West- 
wards and  eastwards  the 
horizon  is  hardly  broken  by 
a  single  object,  all  is  abso- 
lutely  level.  Down  the  full, 
narrow  river  the  setting  sun 
streams,  long  shadows  quiver 
across  the  water,  tall  masts 
stand  out  against  the  sky, 
and  crimson  and  orange  and 
pearl  and  violet  are  given 
back  by  the  rippling  water. 

The  village  of  Walberswick 
extends  back  from  the  ferry 
up  to  the  church  in  a  long 
straggling  street  nearly  a  mile 
long.  Passing  the  church 
you  cross  the  common 
and  there  by  the  wayside  is  the  tiny 
station.  In  the  village  there  is  little  to 
paint,  except,  perhaps,  the  windmill,  seen 
across  the  already  cut  cornfields,  but 
once    on     the     common     the     continued 


river  between  the  dark  stems  ;  down  by 
the  river  as  it  creeps  on  to  BIythburgh 
you  get  the  tall  reeds  and  river  grasses 
which  form  a   cover  for  the  water-fowl, 
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picturesqueness  of  the  place  impresses 
you.  Here  ling  and  heather  and  gorse 
and  rugged  fir-trees  group  themselves 
into  pictures  at  every  turn.  Close  at 
hand  is  a  cornfield  ablaze  with  poppies, 
there  further  west  through  the  fragrant 
pnes  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  winding 


and  the  muddy  banks  reflect  the  grey  and 
white  of  heron  or  gull,  while  overhead, 
perhaps,  is  the  long  pennon-like  flight  of 
wild  duck. 

In   speaking  of  BIythburgh    you  must 
expect  to  find  the  th  eliminated,  and  you 
will  rarely  hear  the  full  rounded  fqrce  of  ' 
Walberswick ;    not    that    it   degeherates 
into   the    "Wableswick"    of  Punch,  but  ^ 
will     slide     through      Walserwick      intQ# 
Wallerswick  and  frequently  into  WalsiclfT^ 
Its  ancient  form  was  Wald-berige-wyc. 

Perhaps  for  the  professional  artist,  or 
even  the  very -much- in -earn  est  amateur, 
Walberswick  itself  may  offer  attraction 
as  a  dwelling-place,  but,  although  there 
are  clean  cottage  lodgings  and  two  or 
three  more  pretentious  houses  to  be  had, 
those  who  come  to  Walberswick  for 
pleasure  or  profit  usually  take  up  their 
abode  at  Southwold,  which  is  about  a 
mile  distant  along  the  shore. 

Southwold  is  four  hours' journey  from 
London  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern. 
From  Halesworth  on  the  main  line  the 
journey  is  continued  along  the  narrowest 
of  narrow  gauges  in  a  short  string  of 
tram  cars,  drawn  by  a  diminutive  loco- 
motive. The  town  is  situated  on  a  little 
eminence  overlooking  the  North  Sea,  and 
sixty  miles  across  is  Rotterdam. 

A  writer  in  the  Art  Jciumai  some  twelve 
years  ago  feared  that. the  breezy  common 
of  Southwold  would  disappear  with  the 
advent  of  the  then  new  line,  but  his  fears 
have  not  been  realised  yet.  They  have 
built  northwards  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
who  can  blame  them  ?  The  bread-winners 
are  chiefly  fishermen,  and  every  year  fish 
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becomes   more    scarce.      Many  a    fishing- 
boat  goes  out  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 


and  comes  back  at  midday  with  fish 
worth  but  a  few  pence.  Formerly  they 
depended  largely  on  the  sole 
fishery,  but  that  has  sadly 
deteriorated  ;  even  Southwold 
shrimps  seem  scarce.  South- 
wold has  none  of  the  draw- 
backs of  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and, so  long  as  the 
corporation  withstand  tempta- 
tion to  sell  the  town-lands,  it 
can  never  become  a  large 
place.  Formerly  the  little 
eminence  was  an  island  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  the  river  Blyth  and  Buss 
creek     still     encompass     the 

The  coast-line  all  along  this 
coast  is  rapidly  sinking  ;  within 
the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able encroachment  by  the  sea,  and  under 


In  Greenwich  Hospital  there  is  a  picture 
commemorating  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay, 
m  which  in  1672,  within  sight 
of  Southwoid,  the  allied  forces 
defeated  the  Dutch.  An  old 
chart  in  Gardner's  Dunwick 
gives  the  coast-line  as  it  was 
in  1575.  It  was  then  ap- 
parently some  mile  and  a 
half  further  seaward,  and 
there  was  a  ness  at  Ea&ton 
Bavents  between  Covehithe 
and  Southwold.  Now  the 
coast  is  perfectly  straight. 
The  word  Southwold  is  ab- 
breviated on  the  fishing-boats 
to  So'wold,  and  it  seems  that 
colloquially  it  was  pronounced 
Soul  or  Sole,  hence  Sole  Bay. 
The  very  beautiful  church  of 
Southwold,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth    century,     is    justly     renowned. 


hi  I  he   are    in 


water  the  original  boundaries  of  Sole  Bay 
still  exist  dangerously  near  the  surface. 


Walberswick  and  Cove- 
ruins,  but  St.  Edmund's, 
Southwold,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
Blythburgh,  te!l  us  what  they 
must  have  been  in  their  prime. 
Dunwich  is  three  or  four 
miles  south  of  Walberswick. 
It  is  now  a  mere  hamlet,  but 
was  once  the  capital  of  East 
Anglia  and  the  seat  of  the 
East  Anglian  Episcopate. 
Here  came  Felix  of  Burgundy 
with  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

All  this  East  Anglian  land 
is  shadowed  by  the  dim  per- 
sonality of  Edmund,  king  and 
martyr.  "  We  are  told,"  to 
quote  Profesfor  Freeman, 
"that  the  Danish  chiefs,  Ingwar  and 
Hubba,  wintered   at  Thetford,  and  there 
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King  Edmund  fought  against  them,  but 
was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner.  They 
then  offered  him  his  life  and  his  king- 
dom if  he  would  forsake  Christianity 
and  reign  under  them.  When  he  refused 
they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  shot  at  him 
with  arrows  and  at  last  cut  off  his  heud." 
His  crown  and  the  arrows  form  the  South- 
wold  coat  of  arms. 

Outside  the  church  over  the  west 
window,  imbedded  in  the  structure  itself, 
is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Sta  Edmund  ora  pro  nobis." 
Inside  the  church  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  beautiful  oak  rood  screen.  Dowsing, 
the  Suffolk  Iconoclast,  did  his  best  to  mar 
its  beauty,  defacing  the  images  of  the 
saints  and  heavenly  host  with  which  the 
lower  panels  were  painted,  and  breaking 
down  the  delicate  fretwork  of  its  arches. 
Some  of  the  faces  have  been  carefully 
restored  by  skilled  hands.  There  are 
thirty-six  figures  in  the  series. 

Another  distinctive  object  of  interest  is 
a  Jack-o'-the-clock,  an  oak  figure,  some 
three  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  a  man  in 
armour.     At  present  he  stands  in  a  little 


nection  with  the  clock,  and  either  struck 
the  hours  or  the  final  stroke  of  the  hour. 
The    sight     of    this     "Jack     smite-the- 


archway  at  the  top  of  the  winding  stair- 
case, which  formerly  led  to  the  rood  loft. 
Originally  the  figure  was  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church.     Such  Jacks  were  in  con- 


his  Jack-o'-the 


There  is  another  Jack  at  Blythburgh,  but 
in  far  less  good  condition. 

In  Southwold  churchyard  are  the  graves 
of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  and  her  sister 
Jane.  The  marble  scroll  on  the  grave  of 
the  former  states  that  she  was  "  Historian 
of  the  queens  of  England,"  but  nothing  is 
said  on  the  grave  of  her  sister  of  the  large 
share  of  the  work  which  fell  to  her. 
Miss  Jane  Strickland  died  in  1888.  They 
were  born  at  Reydon  Hall,  about  a  mile 
out  of  Southwold,  and  moved   into  the 
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town  some  thirty  years  ago.  They  lived 
in  Park  Lane,  in  the  last  house  on  the 
right  as  you  go  towards  the  golf  links. 
On  a  roughly  carved  fragment  of  stone, 
let  into  the  wall  above  the  doorway  of  a 
cottage  in  the  town,  are  the  ancient  arms 
of  Southwold,  the  arms  of  the  Strick- 
,  lands  (three  scallop  shells),  and  the 
of   anothei     '      "" 


:ently  been  copiously 
three  shields  have 
received  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash  !  This 
may  be  forgiven,  but  in  Blythburgh 
Church  is  a  Peter's  Pence  Box,  which  in 
some  recent  stage  of  its  existence  has 
been  carefully  "  painted  up,"  and 
decorated  with  a  spray  of  blackberry  1. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beach 
Southwold  does  not  appeal  to  the  artist, 
but_from  the  bathing  machines  under  the 
north  cliff  to  those  on  the  south  beach  the 
shore  is  full  of  interest.  At  Southwold 
the  unusual  custom  prevails  of  not 
separating  the  bathing  places,  and  so  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  husband  and 
wife,  or  father  and  mother  and  growing 
up  boys  and  girls  enjoying  together  their 
morning  swim. 


Under  the  cliff  all  along  the  shore  are 
net-houses  where  the  fishermen  keep  their 
tackle,  and  beached  on  the  shingly  shore 
are  about  a  hundred  fishing  boats. 
Somehow  one  associates  with  a  fishing 
beach  bad  odours  and  messes  generally  ; 
it  is  not  so  at  Southwold,  and  yet 
the  picturesque  is  everywhere,  from  the 
fisher  children  playing  on  the  fore- 
shore to  the  men  themselves 
mending  their  nets  or  sort- 
ing their  Ush.  As  a  radius 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  would 
Include  Southwold  Beach  in 
Walberswick  district,  it  only 
seems  fair  to  add  its  artistic 
attractions  to  those  of  Wal- 
berswick. Many  of  its  men 
have  found  a  place  in  the 
pictures       of       Walberswick 

"Gipsy"  Hurr  (the  Hurrs 
are  legion)  told  the  writer 
at  the  end  of  a  long  long 
yarn  about  his  seagoing 
experiences,  that  one  day  on 
the  beach  a  year  or  two  ago  a  gentle- 
man accosted  him  with  "  Hallo,  old 
fellow,  how  came  you  here?"  "Where 
else  should  I  be,  sir?"  "Why  I  saw 
you  in  Whitechapel  yesterday,"  "  No 
that  you  never  did,  sir,  it's  three  years 
since  I  was  in  London."  "However," 
continued  Hurr,  "  he  argified  and  argified, 
and  the  lady  she  joined  in  till  I  pretty  near 
lost  my  temper."  "Well,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  says  I.  "  And  then  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  seen  a  picture  of  me 
painted  by  an  artist  gentleman, — his  name 
was  Drummond,  and  it  tells  you  how 
like  me  it  must  have  been  if  they 
recognised  me  straight  off  down  here 
after  seeing  my  picture  in  White- 
chapel." 
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Nelly's  Recollections. 


consulting  his  family  on  the  subject.  A 
foreigfner  and  a  Catholic  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  approval.  But  their  indig'nation 
reached  its  culminating  point  when  my 
mother  died,  while  I  was  still  quite  young, 
and  my  father,  at  her  dying  request,  placed 
me  in  a  convent  to  be  educated.  From  that 
day*  they  washed  their  hands  of  us  alto- 
gether. We  did  very  well  without  them. 
1  remained  in  the  convent  till  I  was  seven- 
teen, and  then  one  day  my  father  swooped 
down  upon  it  and  carried  me  off.  Since 
then  we  have  never  been  parted.  We  led 
a  wandering  life,  a  pair  of  Bohemian 
companions  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Where  uur  tastes  differed  each  gave 
up  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  My 
father  had  a  small  independence  which  he 
added  to  by  writing  for  the  papers  and 
magazines.  Sometimes  1  thought  that 
with  his  remarkable  talents  he  might  have 
made  more  of  his  life.  He  was  capable  of 
anything,  but  he  had  no  ambition,  and  only 
worked  when  he  was  driven  to  it.  1  used  to 
fancy  that  there  was  some  story  in  his  early 
life  which  would  account  for  this  apathy. 
But  he  was  singularly  reticent  about  his 
youth, and  whatever  it  was  I  never  heard  it. 


Four  happy  years  went  by,  and  then 
one  day  my  health  began  to  fail  without 
apparent  cause.  1  lost  my  colour,  and 
i  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  My  father 
took  alarm  and  carried  me  off  to  a  famous 
doctor.  He  examined  my  throat,  looked 
grave,  asked  my  father  if  there  was  any 
consumption  in  the  family,  and  finally 
ordered  me  to  Royat-les-Bains. 

*  *  *  " 

We  had  travelled  all  night  to  escape 
the  dust.  My  father  and  I  had  both  gone 
to  bed  on  our  arrival,  but  1  had  insisted 
on  getting  up  for  church,  though  beyond 
making  aete  de  presence  I  do  not  know  that 
my  going  was  of  much  use.  I  sat  down 
in  the  second  row  of  chairs  and  listened 
to  the  droning  voice  of  the  priest  as  he  ^ 
read  through  the  Mass  regardless  of  heat' 
and  flies  and  the  high-pitched  voice  of  a 
singer  from  Paris  who  had  gr^^iously 
offered  to  take  a  part  in  the  choir  inSiff  of 
the  restoration  of  the  church.  The  ^ite 
for  this  purpose,  as  we  were  informed  in 
little  printed  programmes,  would  be  per- 
formed by  the  Countess  Anna  Narishkine. 
That  was  she,  1  supposed,  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  a  black  hat  with  popples  in  it,  and 
with  a  velvet  bag  on  a  prie-dieu  by  her  side. 
What  with  heat  and  fatigue  my  eyes 
kept  closing  in  spite  of  myseif,  and  I  was 
just  dropping  off  when  I  was  aroused  by 
a  little  commotion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
church.  The  next  moment  a  tall,  hand- 
some, grey-haired  woman  in  a  crimson 
velvet  cloak  swept  up  the  aisle.  She  was 
followed  by  two  young  men  and  a  pretty, 
modest-looking  girl,  a  companion  evi- 
dently.  They  took  possession  of  the  seats 
in  front  of  me.  A  Russian  princess  at  the 
very  least,  I  thought.  My  sleepiness  had 
vanished,  and  my  active  fancy  immedi- 
ately began  to  weave  a  romance.  The 
younger  son,  the  fair-haired  one,  was  in 
love  with  the  companion,  and  she   with 
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him,  of  course.  I  foresaw  any  number  of 
complications,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  exciting  story,  when  I  happened  to 
look  round  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  elder 
brother  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
considerable  amusement.  He  had  noticed, 
no  doubt,  the  fixed  gaze  of  which  I  had 
been  almost  unconscious.  I  was  recalled 
with  a  shock  to  myself  and  the  place  I 
was  in.  I  coloured,  half  with  shame, 
half  with  annoyance  at  being  caught  in 
what  looked  like  vulgar  curiosity.  Bury- 
ing my  face  in  my  hands  I  tried  to  apply 
myself  to  my  interrupted  devotions.  But 
when  after  a  while  I  looked  up,  I  found 
him  watching  me  still.  This  time  it  was 
he  who  changed  colour,  but  he  did  not 
avert  his  gaze,  which  indeed  was  perfectly 
respectful. 

Going  out  of  church  I  found  the  two 
brothers  in  front  of  me.  Presently  the 
young  girl  whom  I  had  seen  in  church 
approached  them. 

**  Boris  Ivanovitch,"  she  said,  address- 
ing the  elder  of  the  two,    **the  Princess 
sends  me  to  ask  if  you  will  drive  with  her." 
**  I     thank     you,     Vira    Michailovna, 
**but  I  would  rather  walk,"  he  replied. 

**And  you,  Alexis?"  turning  to  the 
other  with  a  faint  increase  in  colour. 
**  I — will  do  whatever  you  wish."  The 
last  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  meant 
only  for  her  ear,  but  I  just  caught  them 
as  I  slipped  into  my  carriage  and  drove 
back  to  the  hotel. 

The  day  following  I  was  sitting  under 
the  trees  in  the  park,  when  I  saw  my 
friend  of  the  day  before  approaching  with 
the  Countess  Narishkine.  They  sat 
down  in  front  of  me  without  seeing  me. 

"Boris,"  said  the  Countess,  **you 
know  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
you.  I  don't  care  for  Alexis.  He  is  as 
empty-headed  as  he  is  handsome.  But 
you  are  different.  I  have  never  forgotten 
how  you  stood  by  me  when  others  held 
aloof.  And  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  got 
into  trouble  on  his  account." 
"  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  " 
**  He  is  in  danger  on  two  sides,"  she 
said,  leaning  forward  and  lowering  her 
voice.  **Last  night  I  was  coming  home 
from  the  Casino  when  I  saw  him  cross  the 
road  to  speak  to  a  man.  He  was  in  the 
shadow,  but  I  recognised  him  at  once.  It 
was  Nicholas  Lavretsky,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  last  plot  against  the 
Emperor.  I  warned  Alexis  yesterday,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  me. 

**The  other  danger,"  continued  the 
'Countess,    **  is  perhaps  less    grave,  and 


yet — I  don*t  know.  Have  you  ever 
suspected  Alexis  of  an  intrigue  with  your 
mother's  companion  ?  " 

**With  Vira?  Impossible,  Countess. 
An  orphan,  under  my  mother's  protection!" 

'*!  saw  him  in  the  park  early  this 
morning  with  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
She  was  crying  and  he  was  kissing  away 
her  tears.  It  would  be  awkward  for  the 
family  if  he  married  her." 

'*  I  would  rather  ten  thousand  times 
he  married  her  than  committed  a  dis- 
honourable action,"  exclaimed  Boris, 
energetically. 

The  Countess  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  moved  away  to  take  her  second  glass. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  We  had 
arranged  to  dine  outside  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  garden.  I  was  leaning 
over  the  parapet  when  I  saw  my  father 
come  up  the  path  followed  by  a  tall 
young  man  whom  I  recognised  with 
surprise. 

"  Nelly,"  said  my  father,  "  this  is  Prince 
Boris  Labanoff,  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  have  persuaded  him  to  dine 
with  us." 

We  shook  hands.  I  felt  Prince 
Labanoffs  eyes  regarding  me  with  the 
same  expression  of  serious  interest  they 
had  worn  in  church  on  Sunday. 

Our  little  dinner  went  off  very  plea- 
santly ;  my  father  rather  monopolised  the 
conversation,  but  Prince  Labanoff  seemed 
quite  content  to  listen.  When  we  parted 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  known  him  for 
years. 

The  next  day  my  father  took  me  to 
call  on  the  Princess.  They  had  a 
beautiful  villa  half  way  up  the  hill  with  a 
lovely  view  of  Clermont  and  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Princess  was  very  gracious  ; 
she  made  me  sit  down  on  a  low  chair  by 
her  side,  and  told  me  that  my  father  was 
an  old  friend  and  had  known  her  husband. 
I  did  not  see  the  young  girl,  and  after  a 
while  I  ventured  to  ask  where  she  was. 

**  Vdra  ?  "  said  the  Princess,  negligently  ; 
**she  has  gone  out  to  buy  me  some 
gloves." 

I  wondered  if  she  had  met  Alexis  on  the 
way. 


II. 


Vera*s  Diary. 

July  iHth, — This  morning  when  I  met 
Alexis  in  the  park  he  saw  that  I  had  been 
crying  and  asked  me  why.  I  would  not 
tell    him,    but    he    guessed.       His    face 
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darkened,  and  he   was  about    to    speak 
when  I  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth. 

'*  Oh,  hush,  Alexis  !  "  I  exclaimed  ; 
**  remember,  she  is  your  mother."  He 
caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Sweet  saint !  "  he  cried,  **  I  would  I 
could  bear  you  away  from  this  slavery. 
But  patience  yet  a  little  longer."  He  put 
his  arm  round  my  waist  and  kissed  me. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  movement  in  the  bushes 
behind  us.  Alexis  hastily  released  me  and 
looked  round.     I  was  pale  with  alarm. 

"Do  you  think  any  one  saw  us?"  I 
whispered.  He  looked  annoyed,  but 
forced  a  smile. 

**  Never  fear,  V^ra,"  he  said,  **  they  are 
not  likely  to  guess  the  truth.* 

I  saw  the  pretty  English  girl  who  was 
in  church  this  afternoon.  She  was  sitting 
under  the  trees  listening  to  the  band.  I 
wish  I  knew  her  ;  I  should  like  to  have 
her  for  my  friend.  She  looks  so  sweet 
and  good.  But  perhaps  she  would  think 
my  affection  an  impertinence.  They  say 
the  English  are  so  proud.  I  do  not 
think  she  is,  though.  I  saw  her  pick  up 
a  little  crying  child  that  had  fallen  down 
and  kiss  it.  I  feel  so  lonely  sometimes.  I 
wish  I  had  some  one  to  take  counsel  with. 

July  19M. —  Alexis  is  furious  with  his 
brother.  Boris  has  been  speaking  to  him 
about  us.  I  wonder  who  told  him.  To- 
day the  Countess  Narishkine  came  to 
see  the  Princess.  "  Do  you  not  walk  in 
the  park  in  the  morning  early  ? "  she 
asked.  My  heart  nearly  died  within  me 
as  I  murmured  "Yes." 

"  You  should  be  careful.  It  is  some- 
times dangerous  to  the  health  under  the 
trees." 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  V^ra,  Anna  ?  " 
asked  the  Princess,  whose  hearing  is  not 
very  good. 

"  I  am  telling  her  to  be  careful  of  the 
air  these  cold  mornings." 

I  felt  a  little  reassured  by  these  words, 
and  gave  her  a  glance  full  of  gratitude. 
She  seemed  moved.  When  she  got  up 
to  go  away  I  held  the  door  open  for  her. 
She  bent  forward  and  whispered,  "  Con- 
fide in  Boris.     He  is  your  best  friend." 

After  she  was  gone  I  asked  the  Prin- 
cess's permission  to  go  out  and  buy  her 
gloves.  I  felt  the  need  of  being  alone. 
She  granted  it.  When  I  came  back  I 
found  her  unusually  excited.  She  had  had 
another  visitor. 

•*  Such  a  pretty  girl,  V^ra.  English. 
I  quite  lost  my  heart  to  her.  I  have 
known  her  father  for  years.  I  think  she 
would  do  very  nicely  for  Alexis.     She  is 


not  rich,  but  of  good  family.  I  like 
Englishwomen.  They  make  good  do- 
mestic wives,  just  what  Alexis  wants  to 
keep  him  steady." 

I  told  Alexis  what  the  Princess  had 
said  about  the  young  English  lady.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  must  get  Boris  to 
introduce  him  to  her. 

I  felt  a  cold  chill  at  his  words.  What 
if  he  should  like  her  better  than  me? 
Alexis  saw  the  change  in  my  face. 

"  You  foolish  child  !  "  he  said,  affection- 
ately.    "Jealous  already ?  " 

I  felt  ashamed.  Yet  what  he  proposed 
did  not  seem  to  me  right.  Even  if  he  did 
not  take  a  fancy  to  her  she  might  to 
him.      He  is  so  handsome  and  attractive. 

July  20th, — I  met  her  to-day  in  the 
street.  She  was  dressed  all  in  white. 
Her  hair  is  quite  fair  and  her  eyes  as  blue 
as  heaven.  She  smiled  at  me  as  she 
passed.     I  felt  my  heart  go  out  to  her. 

July  2ist, — Boris  has  been  telling  me 
about  her.  Her  name  is  Miss  Le  Strange 
— "  Nelly  Le  Strange,"  he  said,  lingering 
over  the  words.  She  asked  him  about 
me,  and  he  told  her  my  story,  how  my 
father  died  and  left  me  quite  alone,  and 
how  the  Princess  took  me  in,  and  I  had 
lived  with  them  ever  since.  She  said  he 
must  introduce  me  to  her.  She  would 
like  to  know  me.  I  wish  I  could  tell  her 
my  secret. 

This  afternoon  we  drove  up  to  the  park 
on  the  hill.  The  Princess  and  I  were 
having  tea  when  I  saw  Boris  approaching 
with  Miss  Le  Strange  and  her  father. 
The  Princess  was  delighted. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  V6ra,  give  Miss  Le  Strange 
some  tea." 

"Will  you  not  introduce  us?"  asked 
Miss  Le  Strange. 

The  Princess  looked  rather  surprised. 

"  Mademoiselle  Blavatsky,  Miss  Le 
Strange,"  she  said. 

The  conversation  became  general.  The 
Princess  had  hold  of  Miss  Le  Strangers 
hand,  and  was  stroking  it  caressingly. 
She  seemed  to  have  taken  a  wonderful 
fancy  to  this  young  girl.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. There  was  a  charm  about  her 
difficult  to  resist. 

"But  where  is  Alexis?"  asked  the 
Princess  at  length.  "Go  and  find  him, 
V^ra." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Miss  Le 
Strange,  jumping  up  and  putting  her  hand 
through  my  arm. 

We  turned  into  a  side  path  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 
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*^  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you/'  she 
said.  **  Prince  LabanofF  told  me  about 
you  the  other  night,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  about  you  ever  since.  V6ra — 
may  I  call  you  V^ra? — let  us  be  friends." 

The  tears  were  in  my  eyes.  I  would 
have  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  prevented 
me. 

"My  cheek,  if  you  will,  but  not  my 
hand." 

And  bending  forward  she  kissed  me. 

We  did  not  find  Alexis,  but  when  we 
came  back  he  was  sitting  by  his  mother's 
side. 

**  My  youngest  son,"  said  the  Princess, 
introducing  him  with  a  proud  inflexion  in 
her  voice. 

Miss  Le  Strange  bowed.  I  saw  that  he 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  as  no  one 
could  fail  to  be,  and  a  jealous  pang  shot 
across  my  heart.  But  presently  I  noticed 
that  though  she  listened  to  him  and 
answered  him  when  he  spoke  to  her,  her 
eyes  kept  wandering  to  where  Boris  sat 
silent  in  the  background,  but  never  taking 
his  eyes  off  her  face.  It  was  a  revelation. 
If  it  could  only  be  !  It  would  make  things 
so  much  easier  for  me. 

Jiify  22nd, — I  was  playing  to  the  Prin- 
cess this  evening  when  Boris  came  up  to 
the  piano. 

**  Go  on  playing,  V6ra,"  he  said.  **  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know  where 
Alexis  goes  every  evening  ?  " 

*  *  Where  Alexis  goes  ?  "  I  faltered. 
**  No,  Prince,  how  should  I  ?  " 

**  I  fancied  you  were  in  his  confidence," 
with  a  keen  glance  at  my  disturbed  face. 
*'  I  have  reason  to  suppose  he  meets  the 
Nihilist  Lavretsky." 

My  hands  nearly  dropped  from  the 
keyboard. 

**  You  did  not  know,  then  ?  I  thought 
he  might  have  told  you." 

**  No,"  I  murmured.  **  I  did  not 
know." 

I  felt  sick  with  alarm  and  horror. 
Lavretsky !  That  dangerous  man  on 
whose  account  my  father  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia.  They  were 
school  companions  and  friends.  He  came 
to  us  one  night  and  asked  for  shelter. 
My  father  granted  it.  The  next  day  the 
police  made  a  descent  upon  the  house. 
Lavretsky  was  gone,  but  papers  of  a 
compromising  nature  were  found  in  his 
room.  My  father  was  arrested  :  for  a 
fortnight  I  never  even  knew  where  he 
was.  Then  he  was  restored  to  me,  his 
innocence  proved.  But  how  ill !  How 
changed  I      That     fortnight's     agony    of 


mind  laid  the  seeds  of  the  disease  that 
carried  him  to  his  grave.  I  remembered 
how  plausible  Lavretsky  was  ;  how  he 
made  black  appear  white  and  evil  good. 
And  Alexis  is  exposed  to  this  influence — 
Alexis,  ardent  and  excitable,  weak  and 
easily  led.     How  can  I  save  him  ? 

July  2^rd. — I  have  spoken  to  Alexis. 
He  laughed  at  my  fears.  It  was  only  to 
amuse  himself,  he  said,  to  pass  the  time. 
Lavretsky  was  the  best  of  men.  He  was 
not  likely  to  lead  him  into  danger  ;  he 
was  always  counselling  caution.  As  for 
Boris,  he  was  a  regular  old  nurse,  always 
fidgeting  about  something  or  other. 

**  The  other  day  it  was  about  you.  He 
warned  me  if  he  saw  reason  for  doing  so 
he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  interfere. 
You  were  under  his  mother's  protection, 
and  he  would  not  see  you  wronged.  I 
felt  inclined  to  tell  him  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  more  my  business 
than  his."  My  heart  warmed  to  Boris 
for  his  generous  words. 

**Oh,  Alexis!"  I  said,  "why  should 
we  not  tell  him  ?  If  you  knew  how  I 
hate  deceiving  them  all !  Every  kind 
word  the  Princess  speaks  to  me  is  a 
stab  to  my  heart." 

"  She  does  not  speak  many,"  said 
Alexis,  laughing.  **No,  my  V^ra," 
kissing  me,  "you  must  trust  me  a  little 
longer ;  I  know  my  mother  better  than 
you  do." 

"  But  what  do  you  hope  in  the  future  ?  " 
I  could  not  help  asking. 

"  In  three  months  I  attain  my  majority, 
and  then  I  can  afford  to  do  as  I  like." 

I  sighed.  It  would  have  been  so  much 
more  honourable,  I  thought,  to  own  the 
truth,  at  any  rate  to  Boris,  kind,  generous 
Boris.  And  then — I  have  another  reason 
which  I  have  not  dared  to  own  to  Alexis. 

Miss  Le  Strange  and  her  father  dined 
with  us  to-night.  After  dinner  she  sang 
to  us.  Boris  listened  with  rapt  attention, 
and  the  Princess  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  She  reminds  me,"  she  murmured,  "  of 
my  little  girl  who  died." 

The  Princess  is  so  fond  of  her.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  a  few  crumbs  of  the 
affection  she  lavishes  so  freely  on  this 
stranger ! 

July  27M, — I  feel  very  uneasy  about 
Alexis.  He  seems  to  have  something  on 
his  mind.  He  is  moody  and  irritable,  at 
times  nervous  and  excitable,  at  others 
terribly  depressed  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  find  out  from  him  what  is  the  matter. 
I  know  Lavretsky  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
If  I  could  only  see  him  I  would  make 
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an  appeal  to  him  for  my  father's  sake. 
Perhaps  he  might  listen  to  me. 

I  have  seen  him !  To-night  I  saw 
Alexis  rise  from  his  seat  beside  his  mother 
and  leave  the  room.  I  stole  out  after 
him.  The  Princess  might  miss  me  and 
be  displeased  at  my  absence.  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  felt  reckless.  I  must  save  my 
darling  if  possible,  whatever  the  risk  to 
myself.  I  threw  on  a  shawl  so  as  to  cover 
my  face  if  necessary.  Alexis  was  just 
passing  out  of  the  door.  I  followed  him 
at  a  little  distance,  down  the  hill,  and 
into  the  park.  A  man  in  a  slouched  hat 
and  long  cloak  was  waiting  for  him  under 
the  trees.  They  joined  company  and 
struck  into  a  secluded  path.  The  night 
was  damp  and  dark  ;  it  had  been,  raining, 
and  there  was  no  one  about.  I  dared  not 
approach  too  near  lest  I  should  be  seen, 
and  I  feared  Alexis*  anger.  My  object 
was  to  keep  them  in  sight.  For  more 
than  half  an  hour  they  walked  up  and 
down,  talking  earnestly.  At  last  they 
stopped.  I  was  close  beside  them,  hidden 
behind  a  bush.  I  heard  Lavretsky  say, 
**  You  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  It  is 
as  dangerous  now  to  go  back  as  to  go 
forward." 

**  I  know,"  answered  Alexis.  **  I  only 
ask  for  one  more  day.  You  shall  have 
my  answer  to-morrow." 

**  Why  not  to-night?  "  said  Lavretsky. 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  answered  Alexis 
firmly.     **  But  to-morrow  without  fail." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Lavretsky. 

They  clasped  hands  and  parted.  I 
waited  till  Alexis  was  out  of  sight,  then 
I  glided  out  of  the  trees.  Lavretsky 
started. 

**  A  woman  !  "  he  exclaimed — and 
seizing  my  arm,  "  speak  if  you  value 
your  life  !     What  have  you  heard  ?  " 

**  Nothing  but  your  last  words,"  I 
answered.  **  But  it  matters  not.  Your 
secret  is  safe  with  me  for  his  sake.  Oh, 
Lavretsky,"  kneeling  at  his  feet,  "save 
him  \  In  my  father's  name,  whose  life  you 
imperilled." 

**  Why,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  V^ra  Blavatsky." 

'*  V^ra  Blavatsky  !  "  he  repeated. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  which  I 
seemed  to  hear  my  own  heart  beating. 

**  Rise,  V6ra,"  said  Lavretsky  at  length 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little.  "  It  is 
not  fit  that  your  father's  child  should  kneel 
to  me." 

"  I  will  not  rise  till  you  tell  me  that  he 
is  safe." 

"He?     Who?" 


"  Alexis  Labanoff." 

"  Why,  what  is  he  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you." 

"  V^ra,"  said  Lavretsky  sternly,  "if 
you  wish  me  to  help  you  let  there  be 
no  mysteries  between  us.  If  this  young 
man  has  wronged  you  he  shall  do  you 
justice — ay,  if  he  were  twenty  times  a 
Labanoff." 

"  lam  his  wife,"  I  answered  proudly, 
lifting  my  head. 

Lavretsky  was  thunderstruck. 

"  His  wife  !  "  he  repeated,  and  said  no 
more,  but  stood  thinking  deeply.  At 
length  he  roused  himself.  His  emotion 
had  passed  away  ;  he  was  once  more  the 
Lavretsky  I  remembered,  and  whom  I 
had  almost  lost  sight  of  in  this  interview. 

"V6ra  Labanoff,"  he  said  coldly,  "I 
cannot  help  you.  Your  lot  is  that  of 
thousands  of  women  ;  you  must  bear  it 
as  they  do.  Your  husband  has  cast  in 
his  lot  with  us.  I  cannot  bid  him  abandon 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  for  your  tears. 
Why,  I  myself,"  warming,  "have  given 
up  home,  country,  and  friends,  all  that  is 
sweet  in  life  for  its  sake.  The  fate  of 
nations  hangs  sometimes  on  a  single 
man." 

I  could  not  speak.  The  disappointment 
was  too  cruel,  just  when  I  felt  certain  of 
success. 

"  Yet  hear  me,  daughter  of  my  old 
friend,"  and  again  his  voice  softened. 
"What  I  can  do  I  will.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  my  life  shall  shelter  his.  I  will 
care  for  him  as  a  father  for  his  only  son." 

He  offered  me  his  hand.     I  refused  it. 

"No,"  I  cried  wildly.  "You  have 
rejected  my  prayer.  May  God  judge 
between  you  and  me  !  " 

I  hurried  away.  And  now  I  have  locked 
myself  into  my  own  room  to  think.  The 
Princess's  maid  came  to  the  door  just  now 
and  said  her  mistress  had  been  asking  for 
me.  I  told  her  I  had  a  terrible  headache 
and  prayed  the  Princess  to  excuse  me. 
She  went  away.  I  hope  she  will  not 
come  back. 

What  am  I  to  do?  Is  it  any  use  to 
appeal  to  Alexis  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  And 
yet  I  must  try.  I  am  his  wife.  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  to  him. 

/ufy  2^th, — Alexis  avoids  being  left 
alone  with  me.  He  suspects  my  purpose, 
I  think,  and  is  afraid  of  his  resolution 
yielding  to  my  prayers.  But  his  eyes 
keep  seeking  mine  with  such  love  and 
tenderness  that  I  can  scarcely  bear  it.  It 
is  as  though  he  were  taking  a  long  fare- 
well of  me. 
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This  afternoon  Nelly  Le  Strange  came 
to  fetch  me  for  a  walk.  Alexis  offered  to 
accompany  us.  I  hoped  to  have  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  him  while  we  were  out. 
But  evening  came,  and  still  I  had  found 
no  opportunity. 

At  ten  o'clock  Alexis  rose  and  wished 
his  mother  good-night. 

**  Already  ?  "  she  said  in  surprilse. 

*^  I  am  tired.  I  sat  up  late  last 
night." 

He  left  the  room — I  was  in  an  agony. 
Had  he  gone  to  keep  his  tryst  ?  Boris 
noticed  my  paleness. 

**  You  look  very  ill,  V^ra,"  he  said  with 
concern. 

**My  head  aches  so,"  I  answered — 
truthfully  enough.  The  pain  of  my  mind 
reacted  on  my  body. 

**  Why  don*t  you  go  to  bed  ?  I  will  sit 
up  with  my  mother." 

"Yes,  go,"  said  the  Princess,  and  I 
went. 

I  looked  in  the  hall.  Alexis  had  not 
gone  out  for  his  hat  was  still  there.  I 
hurried  upstairs  and  knocked  at  his  door. 
He  opened  it  himself,  and  started  on 
seeing  who  it  was. 

*  *  V^ra  !  "  he  exclaimed.  *  *  What 
imprudence  is  this?  Go  back  to  your 
room.  Think  if  one  of  the  servants  were 
to  see  you." 

**  I  cannot  help  it,"  I  answered.  **  I 
must  speak  to  you." 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me.  An 
impatient  exclamation  was  on  his  lips,  but 
he  checked  it,  and  said  gently, 

*'  Not  to-night,  V6ra.     To-morrow." 

"To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  I  an- 
swered. "  I  have  seen  Lavretsky,  and  I 
know  all  that  depends  on  it." 

**  You  have  seen  Lavretsky ! "  he 
echoed,  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  ears. 
"When?     Where?" 

"  I  followed  you  last  night.  Oh, 
Alexis,"  flinging  myself  at  his  feet, 
"  have  pity  on  me  !  Remember  how  I 
have  loved  you." 

He  raised  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Do  you  think  I  forget  it,  V^ra  ?  " 

"Then  spare  me.  Do  not  break  my 
heart," 

His  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He 
parted  my  hair  and  kissed  my  forehead. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  whispered, 
"  that  song  you  used  to  sing  ?  *  I  could 
not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I  not 
honour  more.' " 

"  But  this  is  not  honour,"  clinging  to 
'^^m.       "It    is    dishonour,    shame,    and 

ath." 


His  cheek  blanched,  but  he  did  not 
falter. 

"Even  so,  V^ra,"  he  answered,  "in  a 
good  cause." 

Could  this  be  Alexis  ?  I  marvelled  at 
the  change  Lavretsky  had  wrought  in 
him. 

"  You  are  determined  then  ?  " 

"  I  must." 

I  released  him. 

"  Go.  But  remember  it  is  the  mother 
of  your  child  you  are  dooming  to 
despair." 

He  was  already  at  the  door  :  in  a 
moment  he  was  by  my  side. 

"  V6ra  !  My  poor  V6ra !  Is  this 
true  ?     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  " 

"  I  could  not,"  I  murmured. 

His  arms  were  round  me ;  my  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  will  not  leave  me  now,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

His  face  clouded  over. 

"  I  must,  V^ra.  I  must  meet  them. 
My  word  is  pledged.  But  I  will  do 
nothing  without  telling  you." 

"  You  promise  ?  " 

"  I  promise." 

He  kissed  me  twice,  unclasped  my 
arms  from  round  his  neck  and  left  me. 


III. 


Nelly's  Recollections   (Continued). 

Alexis  has  disappeared.  This  morning 
I  received  a  hurried  note  in  pencil  from 
Boris  asking  me  to  go  to  his  mother.  I 
found  the  Princess  in  a  great  state  of 
mind.  Alexis  had  been  out  all  night. 
His  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

"But,  dear  Princess,"  I  said,  "  it  was 
thoughtless  of  Alexis,  no  doubt,  not  to 
leave  word,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  to 
be  alarmed  at.  He  went  out  of  his  own 
accord.  He  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself." 

"  You  do  not  know  Alexis,  Nelly,"  she 
answered.  "  I  am  always  afraid  of  some 
coup  de  tite.  He  is  so  impetuous,  so 
impatient  of  control,  and  as  if  I  had  not 
enough  to  annoy  me,  V^ra  must  needs 
go  and  fall  ill  just  when  I  want  her 
most." 

"  V^ra  ill  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  An  attaque 
de  nerfs^  I  believe — what  you  English  call 
hysterics," 

"  May  I  see  her  ?  " 
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"Certainly,  if  you  wish." 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid. 

**Take  Miss  Le  Strange  to  Made- 
moiselle Blavatsky*s  room." 

**What  is  it?"  I  asked  the  maid 
directly  we  were  outside  the  door. 

She  looked  round  cautiously  before 
answering. 

**  Mademoiselle,  who  was  goodness 
itself,  must  not  repeat  it,  but  there  was 
something  between  the  poor  young  lady 
and  the  young  Count.  Directly  she  heard 
he  was  missing  she  gave  a  loud  cry  and 
fainted  dead  away.  She  has  remained  in 
that  state  ever  since.  They  were  afraid 
to  tell  the  Princess." 

**  Take  me  to  her,"  I  exclaimed. 

V6ra  was  stretched  on  her  bed  in  a 
death-like  swoon,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  even  a  faint  colour  stole  into  her 
face.  After  a  while  she  breathed  hard 
once  or  twice  and  opened  her  eyes. 

**  Nelly  !  "  she  exclaimed.  **  Thank 
God  !     I  can  trust  you.     Are  we  alone  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  maid,  who  noiselessly 
withdrew. 

*'  I  must  speak  or  I  shall  go  mad. 
Alexis  is  my  husband." 

'*  My  poor,  poor  V^ra  !  " 

**  We  were  married  secretly  in  Paris 
four  months  ago.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
but  I  loved  him  so,  and  I  knew  the 
Princess  would  never  give  her  consent. 
You  will  not  betray  us  ?  " 

**  Never,  unless *you  give  me  leave." 

**  He  forbade  me  to  tell  any  one,  but  he 
would  not  mind  you.  And  now  he  has 
gone.     Oh,  Nelly,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect,"  wring- 
ing her  hands.  And  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  ''  Nelly,  I  must  speak  to  Boris 
at  once." 

I  rang  the  bell  and  desired  the  maid  to 
ask  Prince  Labanoff  to  come  to  me. 
Presently  Boris  appeared,  looking  pale 
and  disturbed. 

**  You  sent  for  me,"  he  began,  without, 
I  reflected  afterwards,  manifesting  any 
surprise.  Yet  the  situation  was  surely  an 
unusual  one. 

**  It  was  I  who  sent  for  you,  Prince," 
interrupted  V6ra.  **  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you — about  your  brother." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  as  though  to 
gather  stret^gth,  then  continued, 

**  If  you  want  to  find  Alexis  you  must 
look  for  Lavretsky." 

**V6ra!"  exclaimed  Boris.  **Then 
you  did  know  something  after  all  ?  " 

"  I   did  not  when  you  asked  me,   but 


since — but  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  inter- 
rupting herself  impatiently.  **We  are 
losing  time.  I  have  told  you.  What  are 
you  waiting  for  ?  " 

**  Because  I  must  know  more,"  re- 
turned Boris  firmly.  **  I  cannot  work  in 
the  dark.  What  do  you  know  of 
Lavretsky  ?  " 

**  I  followed  them  the  other  night. 
Your  words  had  made  me  uneasy.  I 
watched  Alexis  leave  the  house  and 
slipped  out  after  him.  Lavretsky  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  park.  I  hid  behind 
the  bushes.  Lavretsky  was  urging  some 
decision  on  him  to  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  agree.  At  last  he  promised  that  he 
would  give  his  answer  the  next  night — 
last  night." 

**Then  you  knew  they  were  to  meet 
again  ?  " 

**Yes." 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

*'  I  did  not  dare  betray  his  secrets. 
He  would  never  have  forgiven  me.  But 
I  did  what  I  could.  I  spoke  to  him 
myself." 

**  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

''  That  he  must  keep  his  appointment. 
His  word  was  pledged.  But  he  would 
do  nothing  without  telling  me." 

The  colour  suddenly  flamed  over  her 
face.  She  put  up  her  hands  to  hide 
it. 

**  V^ra  !  "  exclaimed  Boris  ;  **  un- 
happy girl  !  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

'*  I  can  guess,  I  fear,  only  too  well. 
Oh,  Vdra,  why  did  you  not  trust  me  ?  I 
would  have  saved  you." 

She  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  glittering 
with  a  curious  light. 

"  And  suppose  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
saved  ?  "  she  said  in  a  hard  voice  that  I 
scarcely  recognised  as  hers. 

**  I  do  not  believe  you.  You  are  trying 
to  shield  him.  Great  God !  that  he 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  perfidy  !  " 

**  Hush  !  "  she  interrupted.  "  Do  not 
dare  to  blame  him.  He  is  accountable 
to  me  and  to  me  alone." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of 
grief  and  anger,  then  turned  to  me. 

**Miss  Le  Strange,"  he  said,  **  after 
what  we  have  just  heard  this  is  no  place 
for  you.  Let  me  take  you  to  my 
mother." 

But  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

**  Prince,"  I  exclaimed,  **you  are 
wrong — utterly  wrong !  No,  V^ra,  do 
not  be  afraid,  I  will  not  betray  you.  She 
is  as  innocent  as  I  am.     I  know  all  and  1 
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tell  you  so.     Will  you  take  my  word  for 
it?" 

**  I  would  take  your  word  against  the 
whole  world,"  he  answered,  and  his  words 
sent  a  thrill  through  my  heart.  **But 
are  you  sure  you  are  not  yourself 
deceived  ?  " 

**  I  am  certain." 

*'  Be  it  so.  I  will  try  to  believe  against 
appearances  for  your  sake.  V6ra,"  he 
continued,  **can  you  give  me  no  further 
clue  ?  " 

**None,"  she  replied. 

He  left  the  room.  Vera  suddenly  burst 
into  tears. 

*'Oh,  Nelly,"  she  sobbed,  "is  it  not 
hard?  They  are  all  alike.  Lavretsky 
was  the  same.  Because  I  am  poor  and 
friendless  they  think  me  a  wicked  woman. 
The  possibility  of  the  truth  never  enters 
their  mind." 

I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
the  wound  was  a  deep  one.  It  was  cruel 
of  Alexis  to  leave  her  in  such  a  position. 

A  week  has  gone  by  and  still  there  is 
no  news  of  Alexis.  Vera  is  worn  to  a 
shadow  with  grief  and  the  necessity  for 
concealment.  They  have  not  dared  to 
tell  the  Princess  about  Lavretsky.  Boris 
is  doing  all  he  can,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
be  cautious  in  his  inquiries.  It  may  not 
be  desirable  to  attract  attention  to  Alexis* 
movements.  Meanwhile,  poor  Vera  has 
much  to  bear  from  the  Princess,  whose 
anxiety  renders  her  irritable  and  exacting 
in  the  highest  degree. 

This  morning  I  was  arranging  the 
flowers  in  our  little  sitting-room  when 
**  Prince  Labanolf  "  was  announced. 

**  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  Mr.  Le 
Strange,  and  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness.  I  am  off  to  St.  Petersburg 
to-night." 

"To  St.  Petersburg!"  echoed  my 
father  stupefied. 

I  felt  myself  turn  pale. 

"  A  plot  has  been  discovered  against 
the  Emperor's  life.  Alexis  and  Lavretsky 
are  implicated  in  it." 

**  Foolish  lad  ! "  muttered  my  father 
under  his  breath.  "Is  it  wise  to  run 
your  own  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  ?  " 

"It  is  my  duty,"  said  Boris  simply. 
"  I  must  be  on  the  spot  in  case  there  is 
anything  to  be  done.  My  mother  leaves 
for  Paris  to-morrow.  She  thinks  she  will 
hear  more  quickly  there." 

"  You  will  lunch  with  us  at  any  rate," 
said  my  father,  recovering  a  little  from 


his  surprise.     "  Don't  say  no.     I  will  go 
on  first  and  order  it." 

He  left  the  room  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  We  were  alone.  Boris  took  up 
a  paper-knife  and  began  playing  with  it 
absently.  As  for  me  I  could  not  speak. 
A  weight  seemed  to  hang  on  my  tongue. 
I  busied  myself  with  my  flowers,  but  a 
mist  before  my  eyes  prevented  me  from 
seeing  them  very  distinctly.  At  last  Boris 
broke  the  silence,  which  was  beginning  to 
grow  painful. 

"  Miss  Le  Strange,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  a  little,  "  I  am  going  away 
on  a  service  of  difliculty — perhaps  of 
danger.  Let  me  feel  that  I  have  your 
good  wishes  and  your  prayers." 

"  My  prayers  you  have  always,"  I 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  "  My  good 
wishes  you  cannot  doubt." 

"No—"  he  hesitated.  Then  with  a 
sudden  resolution,  "  Miss  Le  Strange — 
Nelly— could  you  ever  bring  yourself  to 
care  for  a  rough  fellow  like  me  ?  " 

I  looked  up.  The  next  moment  he  was 
on  his  knees  before  me,  kissing  my 
hands. 

"Nelly!  Nelly!  Is  it  possible  that 
you  care  for  me  a  little  already  ?  " 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  my  father 
opened  the  door. 

"Nelly!"  he  began.  "What  is  all 
this  ?  " 

Boris  sprang  to  his  feet ;  his  face  was 
on  fire,  but  he  spoke  up  like  a  man. 

"  Mr.  Le  Strange,  I  love  your  daugh- 
ter. Will  you  give  me  your  leave  to  ask 
for  her  hand  ?  " 

"You  seem  to  have  managed  without 
it,"  said  my  father.     "What  does  Nelly 


say 


p» 


By  the  tone  of  his  voice  I  knew  that  he 
was  not  well  pleased.  I  threw  my  ai'ms 
round  his  neck. 

"  Papa,"  I  whispered,  "  I  will  never  do 
anything  against  your  wishes." 

"  You  little  traitress  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  disarm  me.  Have  I  ever  refused 
you  anything  ?  There,  take  her,  Boris. 
But  if  I  had  known  what  you  were  after 
you  would  not  have  been  so  welcome." 

He  walked  out  on  the  balcony.  My 
eyes  followed  him  wistfully.  We  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  so  long. 
Could  I  leave  him  for  this  stranger  whom 
I  had  known  such  a  little  while  ? 

"  Nelly  !  "  said  Boris,  "  I  am  waiting 
for  your  answer." 

I  turned  round.  His  face  was  full  of 
trouble  and  anxiety.  He  guessed,  no 
doubt,  the  struggle  that  was   going  on  in 
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my  heart,  but  he  would  not  say  a  word  to 
influence  my  decision.  Touched  by  his 
forbearance  I  held  out  my  hand.  He 
took  it  and  kissed  it  fervently. 

**  If  you  knew,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  **  how  I  love  you  !  You 
are  my  ideal  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  good. 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  but  at  least  my 
heart  is  all  yours.  I  have  never  loved 
another  woman." 

**  Well,"  said  my  father,  coming  back  ; 
**  have  you  settled  it  ?  Let  us  go  to 
luncheon." 

All  through  the  meal  he  talked  in- 
cessantly. Boris  said  very  little ;  his 
face  was  radiant,  and  whenever  I  looked 
up  I  found  him  watching  me. 

After  luncheon  my  father  went  off  to 
see  the  Princess,  leaving  Boris  and  me 
alone  together.  Time  passed  quickly,  so 
quickly  that  we  both  started  when  my 
father  entered  the  room. 

**  Well,  Boris,"  he  said,  **  I  have  had 
rather  a  time  of  it  with  your  mother. 
She  declares  that  you  have  supplanted 
your  brother.  *  I  meant  her  for  Alexis,' 
she  informed  me.  *  Anybody  could  see 
that  my  poor  boy  was  in  love  with  her.* 
I  lost  patience  at  last,  and  told  her  that 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  give 
Nelly  to  Alexis.  He  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
his  character  is  quite  unformed.  She 
was  very  indignant  at  Rrst,  but  she  gra- 
dually cooled  down." 

'*  I  promised  to  take  you  round  to  say 
good-bye  to  her,  Nelly,"  he  continued. 
•*  But  if  Boris  likes  to  take  my  place — " 

He  eagerly  agreed.  The  Princess  was 
very  kind.  She  kissed  me  and  blessed 
me.  To  Boris  she  scarcely  spoke.  V6ra 
waylaid  me  on  the  way  out.  She  was 
looking  terribly  white  and  ill,  but  she 
kissed  me  with  the  greatest  affection. 

**  We  shall  be  sisters,  Nelly,"  she 
whispered.     **  I  am  so  glad." 

Boris  took  me  home.  He  did  not  say 
much,  it  was  not  his  way.  But  he  wrung 
my  hand  very  hard,  and  I  felt  a  tear  on 
my  cheek  when  he  kissed  me. 

**  Good-bye,  my  Nelly,"  he  murmured. 
**  God  keep  you."     And  he  was  gone. 


IV. 

Vera*s  Diary  (Continued). 

Avenue  des  Champs-Eiysies,  August  loth. 

Back  again  in  Paris,  where  Alexis  first 
told  me  that  he  loved  me,  where  the  first 
months  of  our  married  life  were  passed. 


It  seems  like  a  dream.  My  God,  grant 
me  patience  !  Four  days  yet  before  we 
can  hope  to  hear  from  Boris.  Four  days  ! 
four  centuries !  He  is  in  prison  and  I 
cannot  reach  him.  I  stretch  out  my  arms 
and  grasp  emptiness.  My  darling !  my 
loved  one  !  you  have  broken  the  pledge 
you  gave  me,  yet  how  can  I  reproach 
you  ?  Would  that  I  alone  might  bear  the 
punishment !  Death  or  Siberia !  The 
words  keep  ringing  in  my  ears.  Ah,  no  ! 
I  will  not  believe  it.  Heaven  is  mercifui. 
The  prayers  of  the  orphan  will  not  be  left 
unheard. 

The  Princess  has  been  kinder  to  me  of 
late.     She  kissed  me  last  night. 

**  You  are  a  good  girl,  V^ra,"  she  said. 
**  You  must  not  mind  my  being  cross.  I 
am  so  unhappy." 

And  leaning  her  head  on  my  shoulder 
she  began  to  cry,  slowly,  with  the  reluct- 
ant tears  of  old  age.  My  heart  went  out 
to  her. 

**  Dearest  Princess,"  I  whispered,  **we 
must  hope  for  the  best.  .  God  will  watch 
over  him." 

And  in  trying  to  comfort  her  I  seemed 
to  find  comfort  myself. 

August  12///. — The  Le  Stranges  have 
arrived.  They  have  taken  a  small  apart- 
ment close  by.  Nelly  is  in  and  out 
continually.  Her  influence  over  the 
Princess  is  wonderful.  To-day  she  per- 
suaded her  to  go  for  a  drive.  She  had 
not  been  out  of  the  house  since  her 
return. 

August  i^th, — A  letter  from  Boris  at 
last.  It  was  Nelly  who  brought  it  to  me. 
**  It  concerns  you  more  than  me,  V6ra," 
she  said,  and  kissed  me.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Princess.  Boris  had 
seen  Alexis.  He  is  in  prison,  awaiting 
his  trial.  Lavretsky  is  with  him.  He 
watches  him  like  a  cat  does  a  mouse — 
afraid,  Boris  thinks,  of  his  revealing  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.  Alexis  broke 
down  completely  when  he  saw  his 
brother.  It  is  not  death  he  dreads,  but 
Siberia.  Confinement  and  suspense  are 
beginning  to  tell  on  him  already.  His 
courage  is  that  of  action,  not  of  endur- 
ance. 

August  2ist, — A  letter  from  Alexis — to 
me  ! 

**  My  own  Vera, 

**  My  trial  is  approaching.  Thank 
God,  my  courage  has  returned  to  me  and 
I  can  meet  my  fate  like  a  man.  Of  the 
issue  there  is,  I  fear,  little  doubt.  I 
must  bear  the  penalty  of  my  folly  and  my 
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broken  faith.  All  my  thoughts  now  are 
of  you  and  of  what  you  told  me.  I  have 
written  to  my  mother " 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  the  door  burst 
open  and  the  Princess  entered  the  room. 

''  What  is  this  ?  "  she  cried.  **  What 
insolent  lie  is  this  ?  " 

I  rose  trembling. 

**  What,  Princess?"  I  faltered. 

**This  letter  of  Alexis.  You  are  his 
mistress.     I  have  known  it  all  along." 

The  colour  flamed  over  my  face. 

**  Respect  your  son's  wife,  Princess," 
I  exclaimed,  *'  and  the  mother  of  his 
child." 

She  grasped  my  arm. 

**  Unsay  those  words,"  she  cried,  trans- 
ported with  fury,  **  Unsay  them,  or  I 
will  kill  you  with  my  own  hand  ! " 

"  I  cannot  unsay  what  is  true,"  I 
answered. 

She  dragged  me  to  the  door.  What 
her  purpose  was'I  do  not  know.  A  deadly 
faintness  came  over  me  ;  I  closed  my  eyes  ; 
I  felt  myself  sinking  from  her  grasp  when 
suddenly  a  light  form  passed  between  us, 
and  Nelly's  voice,  full  of  indignation, 
sounded  in  my  ears. 

**  Princess,  you  forget  yourself!  Let 
go  her  arm.  Vdra,  my  poor  darling,  lean 
on  me  !  " 

She  half  led,  half  carried  me  to  the 
open  window.  The  fresh  air  restored 
my  scattered  senses  ;  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  her  bending  over  me  like  a 
ministering  angel,  her  soft  eyes  full  of 
solicitude  and  compassion. 

**  You  are  better  now?"  she  said ;  **  you 
will  not  mind  if  I  leave  you  a  moment  ?  I 
must  go  to  the  Princess." 

I  assented,  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  I 
still  felt  weak  and  giddy  after  the  scene 
I  had  gone  through.  After  a  while  Nelly 
returned.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  had  been 
crying. 

**  V^ra,"  she  said,  taking  my  hand, 
**will  you  come  home  with  me?  The 
Princess  gives  you  leave.  You  shall 
share  my  room  if  you  do  not  mind." 

She  helped  me  to  dress.  Indeed  I  was 
trembling  so  much  that  I  could  not  have 
done  so  unaided.  I  had  not  asked,  nor 
did  she  volunteer,  to  tell  me,  what  had 
passed  between  her  and  the  Princess ;  but 
1  knew  what  the  latter  was  like  when  her 
anger  was  roused,  and  I  guessed  that  the 
interview  had  been  a  trying  one.  I  was 
ready  at  last.  A  cab  was  waiting  in  the 
courtyard ;  we  got  in,  Nelly  gave  the 
direction,  and  we  drove  away. 


We  found  Mr.  Le  Strange  writing  in 
the  salon.      Nelly  took  me  up  to  him. 

**  Father,"  she  said,  '*  this  is  Alexis' 
wife  ;    I  have  brought  her  home." 

He  started.  I  saw  that  he  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  but  he  made  no 
remark,  only  took  my  hand  and  bade  me 
welcome. 

I  sleep  in  Nelly's  room,  but  there  is  a 
little  one  leading  out  of  it  where  I  dress. 
Mr.  Le  Strange  is  kindness  itself.  I  did 
not  know  who  he  meant  at  first  when  he 
addressed  me  as  Madame  LabanofF.  I 
begged  him  to  call  me  V6ra.  Nelly  has 
made  me  put  on  my  wedding  ring.  I 
obeyed  her,  yet  half  reluctantly.  I  could 
not  help  remembering  how,  on  our 
wedding  day,  Alexis  had  hung  it  on  a 
ribbon  round  my  neck,  saying,  **  Let  it 
lie  there,  V6ra,  till  the  day  when  I  can 
bid  you  wear  it  before  them  all."  The 
day  has  come,  but,  alas  !  where  is  Alexis  ? 

August  25M. — Condemned  to  death  ! 
My  God  !  How  shall  I  bear  it !  Would 
that  my  eyes  had  been  struck  blind  before 
I  read  the  words  !  Alexis,  my  lover,  my 
husband,  I  cannot  live  without  you,  my 
life  is  bound  up  in  yours  !  The  stroke  that 
kills  you  will  be  my  death-blow. 

August  2^th.  —  Hope — very  faint — but  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  A 
letter  from  Boris  to  Nelly. 

**A11  is  not  lost.  We  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  for  a  reprieve.  If  we 
fail  there  is  still  a  chance,  though  a 
desperate  one.  Tell  V^ra  not  to  lose 
heart.  I  am  sending  this  through  the 
British  Embassy  bag." 

The  leaden  hours  drag  by.  I  watch 
and  wait.  Nelly  has  gone  to  the  Princess. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leave  the  house. 
At  any  moment  news  may  come. 

August  y>th, — Last  night  Nelly  startled 
me  from  my  sleep  with  a  loud  cry. 

**  Boris  is  in  danger.*  I  feel  it."  She 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  I  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  her. 

**  I  tell  you,  V^ra,  I  saw  him." 

**  Darling,  it  was  a  dream." 

'*  A  dream  that  was  sent  to  warn  me. 
I  thought  I  was  walking  by  the  banks  of 
a  mighty  river.  It  was  night ;  before  me 
rose  a  fortress,  dark  and  threatening. 
A  side  door  opened  in  the  wall,  and  some- 
one came  out  wrapped  in  a  great  cloak. 
The  light  of  the  moon  fell  on  his  face.  It 
was  Alexis.  He  was  weeping  bitterly. 
Someone  said,  "You  are  safe  so  far; 
be  cautious."  And  he  answered,  **  But 
Boris  !  Let  me  go  back."  But  they  said, 
**  It  is  too  late."      And   then    the   whole 
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wall  opened.  I  saw  a  prison  cell,  a  straw 
pallet,  and  on  it  a  sleeping  figure.  It  was 
Boris.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  him  ;  I 
tried  to  speak.  In  vain.  My  tongue 
seemed  tied.  And  in  the  effort  I  awoke. 
Oh !  V6ra,"  weeping,  "  what  shall  I 
do  ?  I  never  knew  till  now  how  I  loved 
him." 

She  had  broken  down  completely,  all 
her  wonted  sweet  serenity  swept  away  by 
the  force  of  a  feeling  whose  power  she 
had  never  yet  owned  to  herself.  Still 
waters  run  deep.  Her  love  for  Boris  had 
been  slowly  gathering  strength  until  at 
this  sudden  alarm  it  burst  its  bounds  and 
carried  everything  before  it.  She  cried, 
she  wrung  her  hands  like  one  distracted. 
I  was  at  my  wits'  end  what  to  do  with 
her. 

*' Nelly,"  I  said  at  last,  **the  night 
brings  counsel.  Wait  till  the  morning. 
Vou  may  see  things  differently  then,  and 
if  not  we  can  telegraph." 

She  caught  at  my  words.  Her  tears 
ceased,  and  presently,  worn  out  by  the 
violence  of  her  emotion,  she  fell  asleep.  I 
too  slept  at  last.  When  I  awoke  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens  and  Nelly  was 
standing  by  my  side,  ready  dressed.  Her 
face  was  very  pale,  but  she  had  regained 
her  usual  calmness. 

I  started  up. 

**Am  I  very  late?" 

**  No.  We  are  breakfasting  early.  I 
have  spoken  to  father." 

"  Well  ?  " 

**  He  starts  for  St.  Petersburg  in  an 
hour's  time." 

I  suppose  my  face  expressed  my  amaze- 
ment. A  faint  colour  stole  into  Nelly's 
cheek. 

"  He  thinks,  like  you,  that  I  am  mad. 
But  he  is  going  all  the  same.  If  it  is  as 
I  fear  he  may  be  of  use  to  Boris." 

**  And  you  accompany  him  ?  " 

**  No,  I  will  not  leave  you  alone. 
Besides,  I  should  only  hinder  him.  Will 
you  come  in,  V^ra,  or  shall  I  bring  you 
your  breakfast  here  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  in.      I  shall  not  be  long." 

I  dressed  hurriedly,  possessed  all  the 
time  with  a  feeling  of  utter  bewilderment. 
Nelly  I  could  understand,  but  Mr.  Le 
Strange — to  undertake  so  long  and  toil- 
some a  journey  on  the  faith  of  a  dream  ! 
It  was  passing  strange.  He  was  standing 
by  the  window  in  a  suit  of  travelling 
clothes  when  I  entered  the  room. 

*•  Well,  Vdra,"  he  said,  smiling,  **this 
is  a  wild-goose  chase,  is  it  not  ?  But  I 
was  always  an  obedient  father." 


**  Always,"  said  Nelly,  kissing  him, 
**  and  now  come  to  breakfast.  It  is  quite 
ready." 

Mr.  Le  Strange  never  hurried  himself 
for  anything.  He  ate  his  breakfast  as 
deliberately  as  if  no  impatient  cab  were 
waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  him  off. 
When  he  had  finished  he  rose,  and  taking 
Nelly's  face  in  his  two  hands  kissed  it 
fondly. 

**  Good-bye,  my  child.  Remember, 
courage  and  patience.  Good-bye,  V^ra. 
Take  care  of  one  another." 

He  was  gone,  and  we  were  left,  two 
lone  women,  to  comfort  each  other  as 
best  we  might.  Yet  my  heart  felt  lighter 
than  it  had  done  for  many  a  day,  for  in 
spite  of  reason  and  common  sense  I  could 
not  help  hoping  what,  alas  !  poor  Nelly 
feared. 

September  Sth. — Alexis  is  free  !  He  has 
escaped,  thanks  to  Boris'  generous  folly. 
Yes,  folly  I  cannot  choose  but  call  it, 
though  my  eyes  rain  tears  of  gratitude 
while  I  write.  Nelly  has  heard  from  her 
father. 

**  Your  presentiment  has  been  most 
curiously  verified.  Boris  is  in  prison,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  get  out.  He  bribed  the  gaoler  and 
took  his  brother's  place — a  thing  that 
would  have  been  impossible  in  England. 
I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  insane. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia. 
It  appears  that  Alexis'  health  was  sinking 
under  the  prolonged  strain,  and  they 
feared  that  if  the  reprieve  arrived  it  would 
come  too  late.  The  gaoler  has  been 
thrown  into  prison.  Of  course  he  stoutly 
denies  all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But 
a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  found  in 
his  room  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account 
and  a  passport  made  out  in  another 
name.  He  had  evidently  determined  to 
make  a  bolt  for  it  and  leave  Boris  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  best  he  might.  But 
they  were  a  little  too  quick  for  him. 

'*  Alexis  has  disappeared.  I  suppose 
once  out  of  prison  his  friends  the  Nihilists 
helped  him.  He  will  probably  make  his 
way  to  England,  the  haven  of  political 
refugees.  It  is  lucky  for  him  that  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  father's  will  he  is 
still  under  age,  otherwise  the  whole  of  his 
property  would  have  been  confiscated. 
As  it  is,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  the 
Princess  may  save  it,  though  this  action 
of  Boris  tends  to  complicate  matters. 
The  reprieve  arrived  the  day  after  Alexis' 
evasion  and  everything  was  discovered. 

**  5 /./;/. — I  have  just  come  back  from 
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seeing  the  poor  lad,  having"  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  permission.  He  looks 
rather  pale,  and  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  when  he  spoke  of  you,  but  he  said 
he  felt  sure  you  would  approve  of  his 
conduct.  He  is  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  which  is  not  say- 
ing much.  A  Russian  prison  is  not  a  bed 
of  roses.  Lavretsky  is  with  him.  I  can- 
not help  liking  that  old  rascal  in  spite  of 
everything. 

'*  I  dine  to-night  at  the  Embassy  and 
shall  leave  this  open  in  case  there  is  any- 
thing to  add. 

**  12  p,m. — ^Just  returned.  Met  my  old 
friend,  Brunowsky  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber in  Paris  years  ago.  He  told  me  in 
confidence  that  he  thought  the  authorities 
were  inclined  to  hush  the  matter  up,  in 
which  case  Boris  would  soon  be  released 
with  a  caution  to  keep  out  of  the  bear's 
hug  for  the  future.  You  must  take  this 
for  what  it  is  worth.  I  am  inclined  myself 
to  believe  in  it." 

September  i^th, — The  Princess  sent  for 
me  this  morning.  Joy  has  opened  her 
heart.  I  would  have  sunk  at  her  feet 
but  she  raised  me  .in  her  arms.  **  My 
daughter,"  she  said,  **let  us  forgive  one 
another."  If  only  we  could  hear  from 
Alexis,  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  wish 
for. 

September  nth. — He  has  written.  He 
is  in  England,  safe  and  well.  He  does 
not  know  yet  of  his  reprieve.  The  Prin- 
cess has  telegraphed  to  him.  To-morrow 
he  may  be  here. 

September  \2th, — He  has  arrived.  I  can 
die  happy.  I  have  seen  my  darling's  face 
once  more.  The  Princess  can  hardly  bear 
him  out  of  her  sight.  He  is  terribly 
changed.  Those  weeks  in  prison  have 
done  the  work  of  years.  He  is  thin  and 
worn,  and  his  eyes  have  the  look  of  a 
hunted  animal.  He  cannot  bear  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  past.  Just  now 
when  I  would  have  said  something  he 
stopped  me. 

**  If  you  love  me,  V6ra,  help  me  to 
forget." 

Is  forgetful ness  possible  ?  Time  works 
wonders,  they  say.  Will  he  ever  again 
be  my  bright-faced  Alexis  of  old  ? 

I  am  back  again  in  my  old  room,  but 
with    what   a   difference  !      No   longer   a 


dependent,     but      a      daughter     of    the 
house. 

September  i^ih, — The  news  of  Lavret- 
sky's  execution  reached  us  to-day.  We 
were  at  luncheon.  Alexis  rose  and  ab- 
ruptly left  the  room.  1  followed  him, 
but  his  door  was  locked,  and  he  would 
not  let  me  in.  When  at  last  he  came  out 
his  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, but  he  made  no  allusion  to  what  we 
had  heard,  and  something  in  his  manner 
imposed  silence  on  us  all. 

September  17///. —  Yesterday  Nelly  and 
I  were  sitting  talking  together,  when  the 
door  opened  quieUy  and  Boris  came  into 
the  room.  She  started  up  with  a  wild  cry 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  I  slipped 
away.  When  I  came  back  again  they 
were  standing  by  the  window,  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  her  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  and  such  an  expression  of  love 
and  confidence  in  her  eves  as  I  had  never 
seen  in  any  one's  before. 

*' Boris  Ivanovitch,"  I  said,  **your 
mother  wishes  to  see  you." 

He  turned  round  with  a  bright  smile. 

**  V^ra  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  **  my  sister 
V^ra,"  and  held  out  his  hand. 

I  caught  it  and  kissed  it  before  he  could 
prevent  me. 

'*  Oh  !  "  I  exclaimed  passionately,  **  it  is 
on  my  knees  that  I  ought  to  thank  you. 
You  perilled  your  life  for  his  !  " 

Nelly  is  transformed.  Her  face  is 
radiant  and  her  eyes  shine  like  two  stars. 
She  talks  and  laughs  incessantly.  The 
Princess  grew  alarmed  at  the  exuberance 
of  her  spirits. 

**  Take  care,  my  child,"  she  said,  **  much 
laughing  ends  in  much  crying." 

**  I  have  cried  enough,"  she  answered; 
**  I  never  mean  to  cry  any  more." 

May  her  words  be  fulfilled !  They 
deserve  to  be  happy  both  of  them.  I 
watched  them  to-dav  from  the  window 
coming  up  the  Champs-Elysdes,  her 
hand  resting  on  his  arm,  her  face  up- 
turned to  his  with  an  expression  that  the 
whole  world  might  read.  Alexis  joined  me. 

**  We  were  like  that  once,  V^ra,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh.  "Shall" we  ever  be  so 
happy  again  ?  " 

I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck. 

**  Oh,  my  love  !  my  darling  !  "  I  whis- 
pered, **  it  rests  with  you.  Let  me  see 
you  content  and  I  envy  no  one." 


THE    END. 
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THE    GREAT    NORTHERN    RAILWAY   COMPANY   AND 
ITS    LOCOMOTIVES. 

By  A.  j.  BRICKWELL,  of  the  Surveyor's  Department,  King's  Cross. 


TRUE  to  its  name,  the  Great  Northern 
was  constructed  solely  to  go  north  ; 
and  a  glance  at  an  official  railway  map 
of  England  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
right  of  the  company  to  its  title. 

The  line,  authorised  in  1846,  is  an 
amalgamation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
London  and  York  and  Direct  Northern 
mth  a  loop  line  through  Lincolnshire, 
later,  by  amalgamation,  leases,  &c.,  of 
numerous  smaller  undertakings  among 
which  were  the  West  Yorkshire  and 
Leeds,  Bradford  and  Halifax  Railways. 
The  company  now  has  a  system  of  817 
miles  including  joint  lines. 

The  main  line  of  the  railway  was  con- 
structed under  the  eminent  engineer 
Cubitt ;  but  before  its  construction 
was  most  vigorously  opposed  by 
"  King"  Hudson  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  sessions.  It  triumphed  in  the  end, 
and  in  spite  of  all  "his  Majesty's"  ad- 
verse prophecies  the  line  to-day  is  as  fine 
and  useful  a  road  as  any  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
company's  shareholders,  the  number 
of  directors  was  reduced  to  thirty ; 
as  the  line  has  increased  the  number 
of  directors  has  decreased,  and  the  more 
business-like   number  of  thirteen  is  sufti- 


cient  for  the  modern  mode  of  conducting 
a  much  larger  undertaking.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  the  key  of 
three  splendid  routes,  viz.,  to  York  and 
Scotland,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
to  Sheffield  and  Manchester  districts, 
although  one  may  travel  through  without 
change  of  carriage,  to  reach  a  des- 
tination in  any  of  the  districts  named,  a 
line  of  another  company  has  to  be  passed 
over. 

To  reach  Manchester  the  company  has 
to  make  use  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  with  whom  at 
present  it  is  very  closely  allied  ;  to  reach 
York,  about  thirty  miles  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  journey  is  over  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company's  system  ;  and  to  reach 
Leeds  and  the  West  Riding  towns  a  piece 
of  joint  line  with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  to  Wakefield  must  be 
negotiated. 

Further,  the  company  has  the  right  of 
"  running  powers  "  to  Manchester,  which 
if  the  new  line  from  Sheffield  to  London 
(which  the  before- named  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  are 
promoting)  is  constructed,  will  doubtless 
be  most  vigorously  exercised.  At  Godley, 
on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lin- 
colnshire   Railway,    there    is    a  junction 
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with  the  system  under  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, Midland,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Railways,  and  thus  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  is  third  owner 
and  has  the  right  of  running  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Cheshire  district. 

With  these  facilities  there  is  fierce 
competition  as  far  as  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  is  concerned,  and  should  the  new 
lines  from  Shefheld  to  London  and  the 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast 
Railways   be  constructed  as  authorised. 


this  competition  will  be  strained  to  its 
utmost. 

Although  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  very  little  on  its  own  system  to  offer 
to  induce  another  competing  company, 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  there 
is  something  to  draw  the  other  com- 
panies who  entwine  themselves  about 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  is  not 
at  all  "  pure  love." 

Compare  Doncaster  Station  with  Crewe 
on  the  North- Western  Railway,  or  Derby 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  The  first  has 
no  less  than  five  "foreign"  companies 
using  it,  while  the  second  has  only  one, 
and  the  last  two. 

At  Peterborough  too  there  may  be 
found  three  "  foreign  "  companies'  engines 
in  the  Great  Northern  yard. 

Judging  from  the  voice  of  the  outside 

public  the  Great  Northern  Railway  owes 

the    greater    portion    of    its    success    to 

*^=    regularity,    speed    and    good     third- 


class  accommodation  and  service.  A 
word  or  two  about  speed  is  worth 
notice,  and  is  of  special  credit  to  the 
company  in  question.  The  Great 
Northern  and  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  Railways'  route  to  Sheffield 
is  three  and  a  half  miles  longer  than  that 
of  the  Midland.  Comparing  the  best 
trains  of  both  routes  the  Great  Northern 
perform  the  journey  ten  minutes  quicker. 
To  Manchester  the  shortest  route  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  vi& 
the  Potteries  and  North  Staffordshire,  is 
183*  miles,  by  the 
Midland  191  miles, 
while  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  Rail- 
ways' route  it  is  no 
less  than  203J  ;  yet 
the  Great  Northern 
Railway  does  the 
journey  in  the  same 
time,  viz.,  four  and  a 
quarter  hours.  The 
two  o'clock  from 
London  Road  Sta- 
tion (Manchester)  to 
King's  Cross  Station 
(London)  is  the  fast- 
est ordinary  and 
daily  train  in  the 
world.  It  should  in 
fairness  be  stated  the 
train  is  worked  {to 
omit  a  stop  at  Ret- 
ford) as  far  as  Gran- 
tham by  the  Manchester,  Shefiield  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  but  owing  to  that 
company's  difficult  road,  the  speed  does  not 
average  above  forty-eight  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour  ;  while  the  last  logj  miles  from 
Grantham  to  London  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  engine  are  got  over  at 
a  little  over  fifty-four  miles  an  hour,  the 
time  taken  being  117  minutes  including 
start  and  stop  and  reducing  speed  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  through  Peter- 
borough, This  train  is  seldom  late, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  one 
or  two  minutes  before  time. 

The  dining  car  system  on  the  morning 
and  evening  trains  has  been  actively 
adopted  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
these  massive  vehicles  weigh  thirty- 
three  tons  and  are  sixty-three  feet  six 
inches  long.  The  cars  are  attached  (for 
luncheon)  to  the  9.45  a.m.  to  Leeds  and 
10.15a.m.  to  Manchester,  and  (for  dinner) 
to  the   5.30  p.m.  to  Manchester  and  the 
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5.45    p.m.    to    Leeds, 
stewards  and   a  cook  on 
and  the   stewards    have 
King's      Cross     refreshr 
cellar  for 


There  are  two 
board  each  car 
the  run  of  the 
lent  -  department 
thin  a  very  few 
while 


minutes  of  the  start  of  the  train  ;  ■ 
they  can  always  fall  back  on  the 
Peterborough,  Grantham,  Retford  and 
Doncaster  refreshment  rooms  for  a  fur- 
ther supply. 

The  cars  are  beautifully  upholstered 
and  fitted  up  with  hand-painted  mirrors, 
and  lighted  by  oil  gas,  which  is  very 
illuminative.  The  cars  are  divided  into  five 
compartments — lavatory,  smoking-room, 
dining-room,  steward's  room  and  kitchen. 
In  the  winter  they  are  heated  with 
hot  water  from  a  stove  in  the  steward's 
room.  There  is  accommodation  for  six 
persons  in  the  smoking-room,  twelve  in 
the  dining-room,  each  person  having  a 
separate  seat  with  one  table  between  two. 
The  car  being  so  heavy  is  carried  on 
two  "  b<^ies  "  of  six  wheels  each,  making 
twelve  in  all,  so  that  it  runs  very 
smoothly. 

The   dining  car  may  be  used  by  first- 
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class  passengers  on  payment  of  a  small 
additional  amount  to  their  first  class 
fare.  The  company  has  not  yet  catered 
for  the  third  class  passenger  in  this 
direction  ;  yet  ere  long  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  will  doubtless  come  to  the 
front    so    that    the    third    class    passen- 


ger may   have    the  facility  of  dining  en 


We  now  turn   to  the  most   interesting 
part   of  our   story,    the   notorious  Great 


Northern  engine  and  its  birthplace, 
Doncaster  Works. 

During  the  Doncaster  Race  Week  the 
works  are  closed,  and  the  sidings  cleared 
for  action.  The  place  presents  a  pande- 
monium of  railways,  and  to  see  the 
"  foreign "  railway  companys'  engines 
running  into  the  place  would  naturally 
suggest  that  Doncaster  Station  did  not 
belong  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company.  The  whole  arrangements, 
however,  are  under  its  immediate  superin- 
tendence, which  are  so  concise,  that 
during  the  Race  Week  as  many  as  120 
trains  have  been  dispatched  from  Don- 
caster in  one  hour. 

The  passenger  station  on  these  occa- 
sions is  not  interfered  with.  Excepting 
private  specials,  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
service  enters  the  station,  all  the 
excursion  traffic  being  conducted  at 
specially  constructed  sidings.  Without 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
Doncaster  would  be  a  very  insignificant 
place,  its  only  other  notoriety  beyond  the 
races  and  the  railway,  being  butter- 
scotch, of  which  one  firm  disposes  of  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  fourteen  tons 
during  Race  Week. 

On  entering  Doncaster  from  London, 
the  works  are  on  the  left  hand  side,  and 
commence  about  two  miles  from  the  sta- 
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tion  extending  a  little  way  beyond  it 
northwards.  The  area  covered  by  the 
works,  station,  and  sidings,  is  something 
like  170  acres,  with  shed  accommodation 
for  ninety-six  engines. 


Doncaster,  like  all  other  large  engine 
erecting  centres,  has  its  numerous  shops, 
foundries,  etc.,  which  to  fully  explain 
would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  been 
copiously  dealt  with  in  previous  articles 
upon  other  companies'  engines. 

The  works  are  reached  by  a  footbridge 
over  the  railway,  which  when  passed  we 
begin  to  hear  at  once  the  rumble  of  the 
machinery  in  the  adjacent  shops.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  locomotive, 
carriage  and  waggon  shops  is  somewhere 
about  3,500,  and  there  are  about  1,000 
different  machines  used.  In  1891,  300 
engines,  3,735  carriag'es  and  15,226 
waggons  passed  through  these  shops ; 
while  99  engines,  tSi  carriages  and 
1,493  waggons  were  erected  as  new 
stock  or  in  place  of  old. 

One  feature  is  the  splendid  modern 
erecting  shop,  which  was  built  in  1890. 
The  shop,  which  has  a  very  clean  appear- 
ance, is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  two 
outside  being  used  for  erecting  ;  while  the 
middle  is  reserved  for  machinery  used  in 
locomotive  erection.  The  overhead  travel- 
ling cranes  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
top  are  capable  of  lifting  thirty  tons  each, 
or  a  total  of  sixty  tons.  Each  crane  is 
controlled  by  one  man  and  can  be  worked 
into  position  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 
m£>n  the  right  is  a  London  suburban 
■e.  No.  933,  nearing  completion  and 


ere  these  lines  are  In  print  will  doubtless 
be  doing  the  work  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

On  the  left  is  a  six-wh  '^el  coupled  goods 
engine  also  In  course  of  erection,  though 
not  so  far  advanced  in  completion  as  933. 

Near  the  erecting  shops  are  the  steam 
hammers.  An     illustration     shows     a 

specimen  capable  of  forcing  a  blow 
ordinarily  equal  to  a  weight  of  six  tons, 
and  the  piece  of  metal  directly  under  the 
hammer — though  measuring  not  more 
than  fifteen  inches  In  diameter— is  about  to 
be  converted  into  an  engine  connecting- 
rod  about  five  feet  long. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  lathe 
capable  of  turning  the  large  driving- 
wheels  of  a  locomotive,  and  the  one 
illustrated  Is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  country,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  there  are  no  larger 
wheeled  engines  than  the  Great  Northern 
Railway's.  This  massive  machine  was  built 
for  the  company  in  1891,  and  the  pair  of 
wheels  shown  in  the  illustration  belong  to 
engine  No.  777,  known  In  the  service  as 
being  one  of  the  "Jubilee  Class"  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  built  in  that  year. 

The  lathe  is  capable  of  turning  a  wheel 
nine  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Stirling,  the  locomotive  engineer, 
has  Introduced  a  very  economical  machine 


for  coke  breaking.  Originally,  every 
smith  before  he  commenced  work,  had  to 
break  up  his  own  coke,  which  being  done 
three  times  a  day,  took  each  man  on  an 
average  altogether  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  day.  By  the  coke  breaker,  two 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  feeding 
the  machine,  and  carting  the  milled  coke 
away  to  the  different  smiths'  fires,  and  in 
this  way  about  thirteen  to  fifteen  tons  of 
coke  are  broken  up  everj'  day. 
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Another  machine  (built  in  1879)  is  the  aware  of  the  fact,  much  quicker  than  by 
iron  breaker.  It  is  worked  on  the  a  turn-table.  An  arrangement  of  this 
principle  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  will  kind  naturally  means  a  lar^e  expanse  of 
cut  with  the  utmost 
ease,  iron  to  a  thick- 
ness of  four  inches. 
As  before  stated, 
the  company's 

works  commence 
about  two  mites 
from  Doncaster, 
and  here  have  re- 
cently been  erected 
large  shops  for  the 
exclusive  erection 
of  waggons.  They 
are  built  on  the 
most  modern  prin- 
ciple, and  are  fitted 
with  electric  light. 
A  special  train  runs 
night  and  morning 
for  the  use  of  the  men 
employed  in  them. 

Two  more  places 
of  interest  are  the 
spring  and  smith 
shops. 

Next  to  Doncaster  in  importance  is  ground ;  the  works  and  sheds  however 
Peterborough,  with  shed  accommodation  being  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle,  there 
for  106  engines.  At  New  England,  a  is  little  or  no  waste  of  ground  in  this 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Peterborough,  are  instance.  The  large  shops  at  New  Eng- 
land are  not  used  for 
building  engines  but 
are  capable  of 
thoroughly  repairing 
them.  Here  the 
company  is  the 
owner  of  227  cot- 
tages and  two  large 
schools  (one  recently 
erected  for  boys), 
leaving  the  one  ^rst 
erected  for  the  ex- 
clusive education  of 
girls. 

Peterborough  is 
the  great  exchange 
station  of  the  coal 
traffic  for  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway's 
system,  and  the 
Great  Northern 

2.  Railway    has    about 

twenty-six    miles  of 

situated     the     locomotive      works      and      siding    laid  down    in    the    Peterborough 
sheds.     Here  a  very  novel  way  of  turning     and  New  England  yards, 
engines  is  by  means  of  running  them  up  There  are  also  large  engineers'   works 

one  side  of  a  triangle  to  the  apex  and  at  Peterborough  for  the  maintenanceof  the 
back  the  other,  putting  the  engine  in  a  line  of  railway  and  stations,  with  an  iron 
reverse    position    almost    before    one    is      foundry  for  casting  the  chairs  for  the  rails,  ^ 
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Most  railways  are  the  owners  or  lessees 
of  some  navigation  or  other,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Great  Northern  Railway  has 
the  control  of  the  Nottingham  and  Gran- 
tham Canal  and  also  the  River  Witham 
and  Fossdyke  navigations. 

We  will  now  divert  our  attention  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  locomotives 
themselves.  No.  458  is  of  the  old  type  of 
goods  engine.  It  is  six-wheel  coupled  with 
outside  connecting  rods  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches 


and  tender  in  working  order  is  a  little 
under  seventy-eight  tons.  This  engine, 
like  all  the  Great  Northern  modern  goods 
engines,  is  iitted  with  the  automatic 
vacuum  continuous  brake,  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  hand-brake  in  more 
ways  than  one 

No,  868,  four-wheel  coupled,  seventeen 
and  a  halfinch  cylinders  and  twenty-six  inch 
stroke,  built  in  1892,  engine  and  tender 
weigh  in  working  order  seventy-nine  tons. 
They  can  run  anything  with  equal  aptitude 
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and  twenty-four  inch  stroke,  built  in  1866, 
and  the  engine  without  the  tender  weighs 
thirty-eight  tons.  The  automatic  vacuum 
brake  has  only  recently  been  Iitted  on 
this  class  of  engine,  as  it  was  thought 
they  would  all  be  broken  up  before  the 
brake  became  general  on  goods  engines. 
This  class  of  engine,  which  has  done 
excellent  service,  is  mostly  used  for  slow 
goods  traffic.  The  next  illustration  of 
the  modern  six- wheel  coupled  goods 
engine  will  display  at  once  the  neatness 
of  modern  locomotives.  No.  850,  built 
in  1892,  has  seventeen  and  a  half  inch 
cylinders  and  a  stroke  of  twenty-six 
inches,  and   the  entire  weight  of  engine 


from  a  "  parish  dust  "  to  a  "  royal "  train, 
and  will  be  found  hauling  both  express 
and  slow  passenger,  and  on  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester  express  goods  trains.  The 
latter  are  very  difficult  to  work  on 
account  of  their  great  weight  and 
speed,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that 
these  goods  trains  are  run  at  a  greater 
speed  than  some  southern  lines'  "ex- 
presses." 

No.  42  is  a  four-wheel  coupled  mixed 
traffic  engine,  being  used  for  both  pas- 
senger and  goods.  The  engine  is  some- 
what smaller  than  No.  868,  and  differs 
in  having  its  four  coupled  .  wheels  in 
the  front  of  the   engine  instead  of  at  the 
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back.    This  style  is  being  adopted  by  other      For  this  purpose  practically  a  new  class 

railway   companies,  with  slight  modifica-      of  engine  has  been  built,  mostly  by  con- 

tion,    which   is  sound  proof  of  its  quali-      tractors,   with  the  tank  over  the  boiler  ; 

Rcation.  ■  ■   .    ■  .  ■  .      ^ 

The  company  has 

of   late   experienced 

so  much  difficulty  in 

getting       its       coat 

traffic     through    its 

crowded      suburban 

district,       that       in 

future     an     engine 

from  the   north  will 

leave     its      load    at 

Hornsey,  run  on  light 

as  far  as  Harringay, 

and  cross  the  main 

line  by  an  overbridge 

now   in     course    of 

construction,     turn, 

get  coal  and  water, 

and     return  with    a 

train  of  empty  wag- 
gons waiting  ready.  ekgine  no.  458,  built  11 
The    Directors  of 

the    Great     Northern    Railway    deserve     tons.     The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  an 

every    praise    for     this    act    of     philan-      extensive  traffic  at  Poplar  Dock  and  Royal 

thropy,     since,    at    an    enormous     cost.      Mint    Street  by    an    agreement    with    the 

these  works  have  been  carried  out  North  London  and  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
ways. At  Stratford 
there  is  a  very  low 
bridge  so  that  they 
have  had  to  con- 
struct special  en- 
gines for  the  traffic 
with  small  .  wheels 
and'  low  funnel. 
This  engine  has  the 
tank  over  the  boiler, 
six-wheel  coupled, 
seventeen  and  a 
half  inch  cylinders, 
and  twenty- six  inch 
stroke,  is  very 
powerful,  but  with 
the  small  wheel 
great  speeds  cannot 
be  attained.  The 
weight  in  working 
order  is  forty-three 
and  a  half  tons. 
Another  specimen 
of  engine  very  in- 
teresting to  North 
London  suburban 
residents  is  the  local  passenger  engine 
of  the  "931  "  class.  No.  932  has  only 
recently  left  the  Doncaster  shops,  and  has 
all  the  modern  improvements.  These  en- 
gines are  constructed  to  condense  their 
waste    steam     so  -that     they    may    n-  ■  " 


more  especially  to  enable  engine-drivers 
and  firemen  to  reach  home  again  some- 
where within  a  reasonable  working  day. 
By  this  arrangement,  additional  engine 
power  is  required  to  bring  the  coal  to  the 
different    London   depdts   and   shunting. 
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^    tlHds.*w.     The   cylinders 


the  .largest  in  the  country,    being    eight 
feet     one     and      a      half    inches     when 


new.    This    style 
built  by  Mr.  Stirlin 


ENCINE  NO.  Ii6ij, 


i(r«    eighteen    inches   in     diameter,    with  . 
(wenty-six   inch   stroke,  and  the   engine, 
which  carries    its  water  in  the  tanits    at 
(he  side,  weighs  in  working  order  nearly 
fifty-four  tons. 

A  notable  fea- 
ture about  the 
engines  last  de- 
scribed, is  the 
splendid  protection 
afforded  to  drivers 
and  firemen  by 
the  cab  being 
closed  in 
back  and 
We       now 


first 
n  the  year  1870,  and 
such  is  its  fame, 
that  almost  any 
intelligent  child 
knows  something 
about  it ;  and  is 
manifested  by  the 
small  crowd  round 
the  engine  {which 
is  generally  of 
this  class)  on 
the  "Scotchman" 
leaving  King's 

Cross   at     8.30     in 
the  evening. 

The  universal 
interest  shown  is 
such  that  the 
statistics  by 
which  a  locomo- 
tive engineer  re- 
gards a  locomotive 
will  doubtless  prove 
interesting. 

?■  3 


Diameter  of  driving  wheels  (new)  .    . 

Diameter  of  cylinders 

Total  length  over   buffers   of  engine 
and  lender 


both 

'  Race- 
horse "  class  of 
the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  loco- 
motive, viz.,  the 
world-famed  eight 
feet    driving    wheel 


engi 


vhich 


has      been      rarely 

equalled   and  never 

beaten,      and      the 

seven  feet  six  inch   driving  wheel  engine 

with  inside  cylinders. 

No.  776  is  known  as  one  of  the  Jubilee 

class    of    engines,    being  built    in    1887, 

and    was  exhibited  at  both  the  Newcastle 

■tfod     Edinburgh   Exhibitions.    The  driv- 

heels    are    as    large    and    perhaps 


Working  pressure  of  steam  (160  lbs. 

per  sq.  in.) 
Number  of  tubes,  174  of  ijin.diam- 
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Total  tons 8;  8 -3-0 

The  tender  is  capable  of  carrying  3,300 
gallons  of  water  and  four  tons  of  coal. 

The  next  class  of  engine,  No.  875,  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  absolutely  the  last 
main  line  express  engine  erected,  and  it 
has  been  painted  a  neutral  tint  so  that 
a  good  Photo,  may  be  procured  for  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  This  engine  differs 
from  the  last  by  the  cylinders  being 
inside  the  frame- 
work and  the  driv- 
ing-wheel being 
seven  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  more  eco- 
nomical both  in 
construction  and 
working. 

No.  875  is  the 
identical  engine 
that  ran  the  special 
sporting  train  frona 
London  to  Not- 
tingham race- 
course without  a 
stop.  The  time 
allowed  was  150 
minutes  to  do  126 
miles,  and  slow  up 
through  Peter- 
borough station  and 
Grantham  and  Col- 
wick  junctions,  yet  it  performed  the  jour- 
ney about  seven  minutes  under  time,  and 
ran  equally  as  well  on  the  return  journey. 

The  dimensions  and  particulars  of  this 
engine  are  as  follows  ;— 

Diameter  of  driving  wheel  (new)  .    .        7     74 

Diameter  of  cylinders I     6l 

Total  length  over  buffers 49     •! 

Working  pressure  of  steam  160  lbs, 

per  sq.  inch. 
Number  of  tubes,   174,  lubes  ij  in. 

diameter. 
Heating  surface  of  tubes 936  sq.  ft. 

„  „       firebox 109     „ 

Total 1,045    " 

Grate  area 173  sq.ft. 

Weight  of  engine  in  working  order  .  40 


The  first  of  this  class  of  engine  was 
built  in  1S86.  , 

The  royal  saloon.  No.  2408,  which 
next  c]aims>  our  attention,  is  63  feet  10 
inches  tongiand  weighs  29  tons  18  cwt., 
carried  on  -two  bogie  carriages  of  six 
wheels  each,  fitted  throughout  by  electric 
light  and  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
and  is  fitted  with  the  automatic  vacuum 
and  the  Westinghause  continuous  brakes. 
There  are  six  compartments  and  a  cor- 
ridor. The  first  compartment  is  the 
princess's  sleeping  apartment,  trimmed 
in  sage  green,  and  decorated  with 
white  enamel  and  hand-painted  ceiling, 
with     lavatory.      The  saloon  and  dining 


.40     s  3  c 


Total  weight  of  engine  and  tender  . 


apartment  is  lined  with  rosewood 
and  painted  ceiling,  trimmed  with 
peacock  blue.  It  contains  two  tables 
and  six  easy  chairs.  One  of  the 
tables  is  telescopic,  and  although  it 
appears  similar  to  a  very  light  card  table, 
it  will  assume  a  length  enough  for  six 
people  to  dine  at.  The  smoking  apart- 
ment (which  is  oak  lined)  immediately  ' 
adjoins  ;  it  contains  three  chairs  and  is 
hung  with  amber.  Next  in  order  comes 
the  prince's  sleeping  apartment,  lined  with 
cedar,  and  fitted  with  a  couch  and  bed 
exquisitely  upholstered,  and  has  lavatory 
attached. 

Returning  to  the  corridor  we  now  reach 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  lady-in- 
waiting,  which  is  very  similar  in  decora- 
tion to  that  of  the  princess's. 

The  next  is  the  sergeant  footman's 
apartment,  trimmed  in  royal  blue,  and 
lastly  the  attendants'  room,  in  which  is 
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the  heating'  stove  for  the  hot-water 
apparatus  and  also  the  electric  light 
switches  and  bell  disc  board. 

The  company  has  recently  adopted 
Pintch's  oil  gas  system  for  lighting  the 
carriages.  There  are  works  for  making 
the  gas  at  London,  Doncastcr,  and  Leeds, 
while  two  others  are  contemplated  to 
complete  the  whole  system.  The  works 
in  London  are  situated  near  Highbury, 
on  the  Canonbury  branch.  The  machinery 
is  all  in  duplicate,  and  these  works  are 
reputed  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
world. 

At  those  stations  where  there  are  no 
works,  the  gas   is  supplied  by  means    of 


plained  that  the  original  idea,  to  apply  the 
brake  the  air  was  all  drawn  out,  now  the 
air  must  he  drawn  out  and  a  vacuum 
maintained  to  keep  the  brake  from  oper- 
ating, so  that  should  a  train  break  away 
or  in  some  way  become  disconnected,  the 
brake  applies  itself,  and  the  train  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  in  a  few  seconds 
even  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed. 

The  company  has  under  its  sole  control 
three  hotels,  viz.,  at  King's  Cross, 
Peterborough,  and  Leeds.  A  fourth  has 
just  been  added  at  Bradford. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  thirty 
engine  sheds  on  its  system.  There  is  a  su- 
perannuation fund  for  almost  all  grades  of 
which 


ENGINE   NO.  875,   BUILT    189 

travelling  tanks,  having  a  capacity  of 
240  cubic  feet,  which  are  attached  to 
passenger  trains. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  long- 
distance Scotch  traffic,  the  Great  North- 
ern, North  Eastern,  and  North  British 
Railways,  have  jointly  had  built  a  large 
number  of  carriages,  sleeping  cars  and 
brakes.  All  this  stock  is  built  at  the 
Doncaster  works  on  the  Great  Northern 
principle  and  pattern,  and  is  fitted  with 
both  the  Westinghouse  and  automatic 
vacuum  continuous  brakes. 

It  was  amongthis  joint  stock  that  the 
first  third  class  corridor  lavatory  carriages 
were  brought  out,  and  now  the  Great 
Northern  has  built  some  for  their  own 
exclusive  use.  When  the  company  first 
adopted  the  continuous  brake  they  cHose 
the  simple  vacuum,  but,  owing  to  the 
inefRcacy  of  the  brake  (should  a  slight 
leakage  occur  or  train  break  away),  it  was 
decided  to  reverse  the  principle,  and  thus 
easily  convert  it  into  an  automatic  brake. 
It  will   perhaps    be    clearer    if    it    is    ex- 


:T^^ 


the  company  sub- 
scribes very  largely. 
The  fund  has  been 
instituted  seventeen 
years,  and  last  year 
reached  ^^259,627. 
The  company  paid 
last  year  (to  June), 

and  taxes,  and  had 
a  rent  roll  of  some- 
thing like;^53,i76. 
The  raised  capital 
of      the      company 
was    in    June    last 
;£39.449.562.     The 
gross  receipts  were 
for       the       twelve 
monthS;^4,434,734, 
working    expenses   ^^3,663,806,  equal  to 
sixty    per   cent,  of    the  earnings,  with  a 
train  mileage  of  18,931,536. 

There  is  a  literary  society  at  King's 
Cross  station  for  the  use  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  should  they  be 
at  the  utmost  extremity  ot  the  company's 
system  they  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
changing  their  books  carriage  free. 
There  is  also  an  athletic  association 
for  the  clerical  staff  only,  with  a 
long  list  of  patrons,  all  being  directors 
and  officers  of  the  Company.  The 
association  embraces  cricket,  football, 
swimming,  running,  and  cycling,  and 
although  no  records  are  broken,  much 
healthful     recreation    is    derived.        The 


mpany 


alsc 


ivides  out  of    its    own 


staff  four  companies  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Engineer  Volunteer  Corps.  The 
directors  have  erected  at  Hollo  way  a 
drill  hall  where  the  men  receive  every 
instruction    connected  with  an  engineers' 
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ITS  HISTORY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  WYKE  BAYLISS,  P.R.B.A. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Basilicas  and  Catacombs  of  Rome,  the  Vatican,  the 
British  Museum,  &c. 


]. 


pS  the  Likeness  of  Christ 
the  real  Likeness  of  a 
real  man  ?  or  is  it  only 
a  beautiful  dream  ? 

A  strange  question  to 
ask  in  a  Christian 
country ;  but  surely  a 
question  to  which  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
And  yet,  how  hesitating  is  the  answer 
generally  given  !  How  many  there  are, 
living  in  this  nineteenth  century,  who  can 
give  no  answer  at  all !  It  is  not  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
"pale  Galilean"  stood  at  Csesar's  bar 
that  presents  a  difficulty.  We  know  very 
well  what  Cssar  was  like,  for  we  have 
his  image  and  superscription,  on  perhaps 
the  very  coins  that  Christ  rendered  to  him 
in  tribute.  Nineteen  centuries  are  as 
nothing  in  the  record  of  Art.  It  is  not 
that  portraiture  was  unknown  in  the  days 
No.  115.     April,   1893. 


of  the  Apostles;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  age.  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  were 
evangelising  Asia  Minor  there  were 
counted  in  one  little  island  they  visited, 
no  larger  than  an  Englis' 


than  thre 


thoi 


It  i 


again,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
lukewarm  or  undemonstrative  in  their 
attachment  to  their  master  ;  the  accusation 
against  them  was  that  in  their  ardour 
they  "  had  turned  the  whole  world  upside 
down."  It  is  not  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  lay  slumbering  in  some  hidden 
manuscript  for  generations,  only  to  come 
to  light  after  He  had  Himself  passed  away 
and  His  face  had  been  forgotten.  His 
teaching  was  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the 
people  heard  Him  gladly.  The  great 
multitude,  listening  to  St.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  were  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  had  companied  with  the  Lord 
all  the  time  that  He  went  in  and  out 
among  them,  and  who  had  but  ju- 
H  H  2 
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parted  with  Him  as  witnesses  of  His 
resurrection.  It  is  not  that  His  disciples 
failed  to  proceed  immediately  to  engrave 
upon  their  chalices  and  paterae,  and  to 
paint  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  the 
figure  and  face  of  One,  doing  the  acts 
that  Christ  alone  did,  and  bearing  the 
attributes  that  Christ  alone  bears.  It  is 
not  that  these  representations  have  been 
lost — they  have  been  preserved  to  us  and 
we  can  see  them  to-day  in  the  museums  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran.  It  is  not 
for  any  of  these  reasons  that  a  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Likeness  we  possess.  All  these  things 
are  but  the  simple  facts  of  the  case, 
uncontested,  and  known  to  everybody. 
Why  then  should  there  be  any  doubt  at 
all  ?  The  antecedent  probabilities  are 
altogether  on  one  side.  If  anything  con- 
nected with  the  subject  seems  strange  it 
is  that  the  authenticity  should  be  denied. 
If  it  is  denied,  surely  the  onus  of  proof 
should  rest  upon  those  who  deny  it. 

But  those  who  care  to  get  at  the  truth 
on  such  a  question  as  this,  are  not  content 
to  rest  their  faith  on  a  dialectical  dilemma. 
They  seek  not  only  to  destroy  an  erro- 
neous impression,  but  to  create  a  true 
one,  on  solid  grounds.  The  authenticity 
of  the  commonly  received  Likeness  of 
Christ  is  not  only  to  be  believed,  it  is 
to  be  proved. 

The  timidity  that  is  so  often  felt  in 
approaching  the  subject,  and  the  prejudice 
against  accepting  the  Likeness  of  Christ 
as  authentic,  arise  from  two  sources. 
First,  the  sense  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Divine  Being  ;  and  second,  the  dread  lest, 
if  the  Likeness  be  accepted  as  true,  the 
recognition  of  its  truth  might  lead  to  evil 
results  in  practice.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  is  as  vital 
to  the  Christian  Faith  as  that  of  His 
divinity.  That,  however,  is  the  religious 
side  of  the  question,  which  I  do  not  intend 
so  much  as  to  touch.  It  will  be  necessarv 
indeed  for  me  to  refer  to  things  and  to 
events  that  are  held  to  be  sacred,  and  I 
shall  speak  of  them  freely  and  with 
reverence.  But  my  subject  is  the  Like- 
ness of  Christ  as  it  concerns  the  artist  in 
his  studio,  and  not  as  it  concerns  the 
theologian.  My  own  conviction  is  that  in 
Art,  as  well  as  in  Religion,  the  only  safety 
lies  in  truth  ;  that  a  false  conception  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  the 
Likeness  would  react  unfavourably  upon 
Religion  ;  and  that  a  false  conception  on 

^  part  of  the  religionist  would  react  un- 
lurably    upon    Art.       No    doubt     the 


commandment  stands.  He  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  will 
not  be  worshipped  through  an  image, 
even  though  it  be  an  image  of  Himself. 
And  yet  in  taking  our  nature  upon  Him 
the  Master  gave  us  the  right  to  look  upon 
His  face.  If  we  refuse  to  look  upon  His 
face  we  deny  Him  as  the  Son  of  Man. 


II. 


BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

Many  writers  have  touched  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  Legendes  des  Saintes  Images 
of  Collin  de  Plancy,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  Veronica  portrait ;  and  Didron,  in 
his  Christian  Iconography^  fncludes  a  chap- 
ter on  the  **  History  of  the  Portraits  of 
God  the  Son."  De  Rossi,  Guarucci,  Lord 
Lindsay,  Northcote,  Roller,  Parker,  and 
others  are  accepted  authorities  on  many 
points  in  the  question,  and  should  be  con- 
sulted. Moreover,  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray 
Birch,  and  Mr.  Jenner,  of  the  British 
Museum,  have  compiled  an  index  de- 
scriptive of  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  examples  of  representations  of 
our  Lord,  to  be  found  in  the  Museum 
amongst  its  antiquities.  But  none  of 
these  books  deal  with  the  entire 
question.  Scattered  also  through  num- 
berless volumes  of  Church  history,  and 
Archaeological  research,  may  be  found 
references  and  allusions,  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  desultory,  and  leading  to 
no  certain  conclusion.  The  only  book 
that  really  covers  the  whole  ground  is  the 
posthumous  work  of  Thomas  Heaphy. 
It  is  entitled.  The  Likeness  of  Christ :  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Verisimilitude  of  the  Re- 
ceived  Likeness  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  The 
volume  is  the  result  of  a  life  of  study,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  informa- 
tion could  be  gained  or  examples  seen  and 
examined.  The  illustrations  are  from 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Heaphy  himself, 
who  was  by  profession  a  portrait  painter, 
and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Heaphy, 
his  notes  and  drawings  were  placed  in  my 
hands  ;  and  I  edited  them,  first  in  the 
folio  kdition^  published  by  David  Bogue, 
and  then  in  the  popular  edition 
issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  1  speak,  there- 
fore, with  knowledge  of  Mr.  Heaphy's 
sincerity  as  a  writer  ;  while  I  have  per- 
sonally verified  many  of  his  drawings  by 
reference  to  the  museums  of  the  Vatican 
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and  the  Lateran ;  and  though  I  adopt  a 
different  line  of  argument,  and  contest 
some  of  his  inferences,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  his  work  as  the  most  complete 
as  well  as  the  most  authoritative  on  the 
subject. 


THE   LIKENESS  TO-DAY. 

By  "  the  Likeness  of  Christ"  I  do  not 
mean  one  particular  likeness  as  against 
another  ;  not  the  finest  painting  of  Raphael 


of  these  pages  will  have  in  his  mind  when 
he  recognises  among  the  illustrations 
the  face  that  is  intended  to  represent  the 
face  of  Christ. 

We  see  this  Likeness  everywhere.  In 
the  statuary  that  adorns  our  cathedrals,  in 
the  painted  glass  of  our  parish  churches, 
in  our  museums  and  picture  galleries,  in 
the  coloured  prints  that  hang  in  our 
schools,  telling  the  children  the  story  of 
His  life.  And  we  note  at  once,  that  it  is 
common  to  every  form  of  art,  and  to  every 
country  in  the  world.  Art  is  the  one 
universal  language  that  has  never  been 
confounded,     and     on     this     subject     it 


as  against  the  rude  mosaics  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  nor  the  Latin  form  as  against  the 
Greek  ;  and  particularly,  I  do  not  mean 
any  individual  gem,  or  other  example  that 
from  its  venerable  antiquity  or  supposed 
origin  may  pretend  to  any  special  author- 
ity. What  I  mean  by  the  Likeness  of 
Christ  is  the  Likeness  that  is  common  to 
all  these  ;  the  Likeness  that  painters  and 
sculptors  in  all  ages  have  had  before  their 
mental  vision  when  they  attempted  to 
portray  His  image  ;  the  Likeness  that  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  sometimes 
more  perfectly,  sometimes  less  perfectly 
rendered,  to  which  we  all  unconsciously 
appeal  when  we  think  of  our  Lord  in  any 
act  of  His  ministry,  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular picture ;  the  Likeness  that  the  reader 


speaks  the  same  word  to  every  people. 
Even  the  evangelists  who  carry  Chris- 
tianity to  savage  tribes  have  no  need  to 
translate  the  Likeness  of  Christ,  as  they 
have  to  translate  His  words.  It  is,  at  all 
events  to-day,  a  fixed  type.  No  painter 
would  dream  of  altering  it,  nor  of  claim- 
ing it  as  an  invention  of  his  own.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  argue  that  this  Likeness 
is  not  a  product  of  our  own  time  ;  the 
paintings  of  Correggio,  and  Raphael,  and 
Angelo,  and  Titian,  carry  its  history 
back  at  once  as  far  as  to  the  period  of 
the  Renascence. 

I  have  taken  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
from  Raphael's  great  picture  of  the 
"Transfiguration"  as  the  type  of  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  as  represented  by  !*■ 
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painters  of  the  Renascence.    And  surely, 
if  ever  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Art  when   this  Likeness  could  have  been 
invented,  or  evolved  from  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  it   must    have  been  the  period  of 
the    Renascence.      From    Giotto    in    the 
thirteenth     century     to     Titian     in     the 
sixteenth,  we  have  a   roll-call  of  painters 
that   marks   the    very    highest    level    of 
attainment  of  religious  art  that  the  world 
has  known.  To  which,  then,  of  all  these 
painters  are  we  indebted  for  this  supreme 
deliverance  ?  Is  it  to  the  grace  of  Raphael, 
or  to  the  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo, 
or  to  the  tenderness  of  Correggio,  or  to 
the  pious  fervour  of  Fra  Angelico,  or  to  the 
collaboration  of  all  these    that  we  must 
look   for  its  real   authorship  ?     Ah,   no  ! 
The    Likeness   of    Christ    was    no    more 
invented  by  any  of  these  men  than  it  was 
invented    by  Mr.   Watts,    or    Mr.  Burne- 
Jones,     or     Mr.     Holman     Hunt.     They 
found    it  already  existing.     They  recog- 
nised    in     the     long-established     model 
something     greater,      something     truer, 
something   more  divine,  than  they  could 
themselves     create.      The      painters     of 
the     Renascence — men    of   marked    inde- 
pendence   of    thought,     men    of    strong 
national    sentiment,     Italians,    Germans, 
Frenchmen,    Spaniards — these  men  were 
content,   in  this  the  chief  action  of  their 
lives,   to  lay  aside  their  invention,    their 
independence,  their  rivalry,   their  nation- 
ality, and  to  be  at  one  in  accepting  humbly 
from  other  hands  the  Likeness  of  Christ. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
means.  It  is  very  easy  for  us,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  forego  any  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Likeness,  for  behind 
us  stand  the  great  array  of  painters  from 
whom  we  inherited  it.  But  who  were 
behind  these  men,  from  whom  they  could 
have  inherited  it  ?  When  you  look  back 
beyond  the  fifteenth,  the  fourteenth,  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  what  do  you  come 
to  ?  You  come  to  a  time  when  it  is  idle 
to  ask  which  painter  invented  it.  There 
were  simply  no  painters  who  could  have 
invented  it.  For  a  thousand  years  Art 
had  been  dead.  And  vet  there  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  during  that  time,  existing  in 
all  its  splendour,  this  living,  speaking, 
authoritative  Likeness  of  Christ. 

IV. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  mosaics  of  the 
ancient  basilicas  of  Rome.  The  drawing 
on  page  437  is  from  one  of  these,  the  **  S> 
Paolo  fuori  le    muraJ"'     To    the     painters 


of  the  sixteenth  century  this,  and  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Prassede,  SS.  Cosimo  and 
Damian,  S.  Pudenziana,  and  the  rest, 
were  familiar,  as  they  had  been  familiar  to 
the  populace  for  many  centuries.  In  all 
of  them  the  Likeness  is  the  same.  I  take 
this  one,  which  crowns  the  triumphal  arch 
of  S.  Paolo,  as  the  type  of  the  Likeness 
of  Christ  as  represented  in  the  mosaics  of 
the  basilicas.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  position  these  mosaics  take 
in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  his  work  on  Classic  and  Italian 
Painting  Mr.  Poynter  dates  the  extinction 
of  ancient  Art  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  at  Constantinople, 
A.D.  330  ;  and  the  awakening  of  Art  in 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Giunta  of  Pisa, 
Guido  of  Siena,  and  Cimabue  of  Florence, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  How  then  was 
the  Likeness  preserved  and  transmitted 
from  century  to  century  during  that  long, 
dark  period  ?  The  mosaics  of  the  basilicas 
are  the  connecting  link.  They  date  from 
the  fourth  century.  As  Italian  art  sank 
to  its  lowest  level  of  decadence,  Byzantine 
art  grew  in  importance  and  supplanted  it. 
But,  again  referring  to  Mr.  Poynter,  **  By- 
zantine art,  at  first  not  without  qualities 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  gradually  became 
utterly  rigid  and  lifeless  under  the  hard 
conventionality  that  oppressed  the  artist. 
Direct  appeal  to  nature  was  unknown  ; 
an  artist  selected  his  model,  traced  it, 
learned  every  detail  by  heart,  and  multi- 
plied his  mechanical  copies  wherever  a 
representation  of  his  subject  was  de- 
manded. In  all  its  most  precious  and 
subtle  qualities  each  successive  repro- 
duction inevitably  deteriorated.  The 
same  causes,  however,  which  prevented 
improvement  of  the  style  saved  it  from 
extinction.  An  art  for  the  most  part 
mechanical  was  easily  taught,  and  its 
plainly  marked  characteristics  were  not 
easily  lost  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  from  country  to  country.  From  the 
monasteries  of  Constantinople,  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  Mount  Athos,  Greek  artists 
and  teachers  passed  into  all  the  provinces 
of  Southern  Europe." 

That  is  the  history  of  Art  during  the 
ten  centuries  that  lie  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  the  Renascence.  It  is  a 
history  that  absolutely  negatives  the 
supposition  that  the  Likeness  of  Christ,  as 
received  by  the  painters  of  the  Italian 
schools,  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  devel- 
opment, or  evolution,  or  modification 
during  that  period,  of  an  uncertain  type  of 
doubtful  origin.   It  was  really  a  traditional 
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repetition  of  a  fixed  type,  which  the 
Byzantine  artists  did  not  dare  to  alter, 
but  only  desired  to  follow,  because 
from  the  first  it  was  held  by  them  to  be 
authentic. 

V. 

We  have  gone  back,  then,  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  years,  to  find  that  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  was  then  existing 
substantially  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  go  a  step  further. 

There  are  certain  landmarks  in  history 
that   it  is  of  the  utmost   importance   to 
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of  the  Church  and  the  vision  of  the  studio. 
In  the  Church  this  divided  authority  led 
to  final  separation.  In  the  studio  it 
resulted  in  the  prohibition  by  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  making  of  images  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  sanction  of  His  Likeness  only  in 
the  form  of  painting.  But  both  Churches 
still  retained  His  Likeness,  and  in  both 
Churches  the  Likeness  is  the  same. 

I  say  that  in  both  Churches  the  Likeness 
is  the  same ;  but  there  is  one  slight 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
pictures  of  our  Lord  that  shows  at  once 
that  they  were  derived  from  different 
copies— that     the     two     Churches     held 


observe,  and  the  age  of  Constantine  is 
one  of  them.  Under  his  reign,  a.d.  306 
337,   many  and    great    changes 


to   lej 


:  their 


:  destroyed, 
for    Christian 
the    new 


occurred  that  did  not  fail 
mark  both  on  Religioi 
Rome  the  pagan  temple 
or  turned  into  basilicas 
worship.  For  the  first 
Faith  was  tolerated  and  encouraged  by 
the  State.  Churches  were  built,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  splendours  that  Art 
could  lavish  upon  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose artists  were  brought  from  Byzantium, 
where  also  Constantine  had  destroyed  the 
heathen  temples,  and  established  his 
seat  of  government.  Thus  there  became 
two  centres  of  authority  in  Christendom, 
a  division  that  affected  alike  the  formula 


tenaciously  each  to  the  copy  it  had 
received  and  held  most  sacred — and  that 
the  copies  thus  independently  avouched 
were  alike.  In  the  pictures  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  which  come  to  us 
through  the  Latin  Church,  the  hair  is 
always  divided  evenly  over  the  forehead 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Greek  pictures,  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence that  in  the  Greek  pictures  there  is 
always  a  slender  lock  of  hair  detached  from 
the  rest  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head. On  page  440  will  be  found  two 
drawings  from  examples  taken  from  the 
catacombs.  One  is  the  work  of  a  native 
Roman  artist  ;  the  other  is  a  relic  of 
Greek  workmanship  that  had  been  im- 
ported into  Rome. 
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This  traditional  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the  Likeness  is 
not  of  modern  origin.  Mr.  Heaphy 
speaks  of  it  as  particularly  characteristic 
of  examples  executed  before  the  eighth 
century.  What  it  practically  demonstrates 
is  this.  That  the  Greek  artists  working 
in  Rome  found  there  a  fixed  type  or 
model,  held  by  the  Roman  Church  to  be 
authentic,  and  which  they  had  to  follow  ; 
— that  the  model  which  they  brought  with 
them  was  practically  the  same^the  same, 
that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  lock  of 
hair ;— and  that  in  executing  their  mosaics 


change  is  scarcely  possible  within  the 
span  of  a  single  life.  Not  a  few  individuals 
only,  but  communities  have  to  be  con- 
vinced— and  that  for  generations,  be- 
fore such  a  tradition  can  be  established. 
Moreover,  the  question  of  the  verisimili- 
tude of  the  Likeness  of  Christ  is  not  a 
modern  question.  It  was  discussed  by 
Christian  writers  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  Constantine 
could  not  have  been  without  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Helena,  his  mother,  built 
the  church  of  S.  Prassede  to  enshrine  a 
portrait  she  rightly  or  wrongly  believed 


in  the  Roman  basilicas  they  followed  the 
requirements  of  the  Roman  Church  which 
employed  them  ;  while  in  the  smaller 
examples  of  metal  work  and  enamel 
actually  wrought  in  Byzantium  and 
imported  to  Rome,  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greek  model  was  of  course 
retained. 

It  follows  then  that  in  this  early  age  of 
the  Church  there  was  in  Rome  a  traditional 
Likeness,  known  and  recognised  and  held 
to  be  authentic  ;  and  that  there  was  at 
the  same  time  in  Byzantium  a  traditional 
Likeness,  known  and  recognised  and  held 
to  be  authentic,  and  that  the  two  were 
similar.  Whence  were  these  Likenesses 
derived  ? 

VI. 

A  traditional  Likeness  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  thing   of    slow  growth.     Much 


to  have  been  actually  drawn  by  an 
Apostle.  When  the  workers  in  mosaic 
from  Byzantium  decorated  the  basilicas 
with  the  Likeness  of  Christ,  they  had  to 
satisfy  a  people  who  believed  devoutly 
in  a  Likeness  they  possessed,  and  wi^ 
which  they  were  familiar — a  people  who 
would  have  been  no  more  content  with  a 
new  invention  to  represent  their  Christ, 
than  their  forefathers  would  have  been 
content  to  receive  ideal  heads  from  the 
Greek  sculptors  they  employed,  when  they 
asked  for  portraits  of  their  Caesars.  The 
traditional  Likeness  then  existing  in  Rome 
may  have  been  false  or  it  may  have  been 
true  ;  that  we  shall  see  presently.  It  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  now  to  show  that 
there  was  a  traditional  Likeness,  and  that 
it  is  the  same  that  crowns  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  U 
mura  in  Rome  to-day.  From  whence 
was  it  derived  ? 
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Clearly,  it  was  derived  from  the 
catacombs.  To  the  Christians,  rejoicing 
for  the  first  time  in  the  sense  of  free 
citizenship  and  the  protection  of  the  State, 
the  dark  corridors  of  these  underground 
sanctuaries  were  not  half-forgotten 
memories  of  an  age  long  past,— they  were 
the  record  of  the  sufferings  of  yesterday. 
From  tfie  reign  of  Diocletian,  their  last 
persecutor,  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
their  first  protector,  was  only  three  years. 
The  pictures  that  covered  the  walls  of  the 
subterranean  chapels  and  graves  were 
familiar  to  their  eyes  ;  pictures,  as  I  have 


themetal,and  mosaic,  andenamel  pictures, 
of  Greek  origin  ;  and  the  cloth  pictures — 
fragile  shadows  upon  linen— that  have 
probably  been  face-cloths  laid  upon  the 
dead.  On  pages  440  and  441  will  be 
found  an  illustration  of  each  of  these  four 
classes  of  work.  They  are  from  Mr. 
Heaphy's  beautiful  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  have  placed  them 
side  by  side  for  comparison. 

The  first  is  from  a  fresco,  and  shows 
the  Latin  type.  It  is  probably  the  work 
of  a  native  Roman  artist. 

The  second  is  an  example  of  Byzantine 


GLASS  RELIC. 

said,  of  One  doing  the  acts  that  Christ 
alone  did,  and  bearing  the  attributes  that 
Christ  alone  bore, — pictures  that  to  them 
at  least  represented  their  Lord.  What 
were  these  pictures  like  ? 

On  page  439  will  be  found  one  of  them. 
It  is  from  the  cemetery  of  S.  Calisto, 
and  appears  to  have  been  executed  in 
colour  ;  but  the  damp  from  the  rock  and 
the  smoke  from  many  tapers  have  done 
their  work,  and  little  is  left  but  the  beauti- 
ful outline  of  the  divine  face.  1  take  it  as 
the  type  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ  as  re- 
presented in  the  catacombs. 


VII. 

The  pictures  of  Christ  found  in  the 
catacombs  are  of  four  kinds.  There  are 
the  frescoes,  or  mural  decorations  ;  the 
engraved  chalices  and  paterae  of  glass  ; 


CLOTH  BBLIC 

workmanship.  It  is  of  bronze  or  copper, 
executed  in  low  relief,  and  was  worn  as 
an  ornament  round  the  neck.  The  head 
is  about  an  inch  in  size.  The  original 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

The  third  {the  figure  of  our  Lord 
turning  the  water  into  wine)  is  from  one 
of  the  glass  relics.  It  is  executed  in  gold 
on  a  lilac  ground.  The  head  is  minute  in 
size,  and  the  mouth  obliterated  by  ac- 
cidental injury.  But  the  Likeness  is  quite 
unmistakable. 

The  fourth  is  the  cloth  picture  now  in 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's.  Its  ascertained 
history  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  vener- 
able antiquity.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  face- 
cloth taken  from  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  martyrs,  upon  which  had 
been  originally  drawn  a  Likeness  of  our 
Lord.  The  contact  of  the  dead  face  with 
the  linen  would  result  in  a  stain  or 
imprint    superimposed    on    the     original 
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drawing  that  might  well  suggest  the 
fanciful  legend  of  the  Veronica  handker- 
chief. It  would  also  explain  the  other- 
wise unaccountable  absence  of  the  abun- 
dant hair,  so  generally  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  Likenesses  of  Christ. 

These  are  a  few  examples  only,  but 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  the  Likeness 
which  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century 
delighted  to  emblazon  on  their  walls 
was  not  a  new  invention,  but  had  been 
their  consolation  during  the  long  dark 
period  of  their  persecution.  The  pale 
beautiful  face  that  had  overshadowed  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  at  last  looked 
down  on  multitudes  of  worshippers  in  the 
stately  basilicas  ;  but  it  was  the  same 
face,  and  it  had  been  hallowed  to  them 
in  their  adversity  as  it  never  could  be  in 
their  hour  of  triumph.  As  Christ  had 
been  in  the  grave  three  days  before  His 
resurrection,  so  this  verisimilitude  of  Him 
had  been  in  the  catacombs  for  three 
centuries  before  it  arose  to  live  for  ever. 


VIII. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  early  period 
indeed  of  the  history  of  the  Likeness  of 
Christ.  We  are  within  the  catacombs,  and 
we  find  it  there.  But  how  came  it  there  ? 
shall  we  lose  it  now  in  the  darkness  ?  or 
may  we  hope  to  trace  it  through  the 
darkness  till  we  once  more  reach  the 
light  ?  If  we  can  do  this  we  shall  have 
reached  the  light  that  fell  on  Christ 
Himself. 

From  first  to  last  in  this  argument  I 
eliminate  everything  of  the  nature  of 
myth,  or  legend,  or  tradition.  I  rely 
only  upon  evidence  that  I  can  verify  with 
my  eyes  or  accept  from  accredited  histor- 
ians. For  instance,  I  feel  sure  that  one 
of  the  first  desires  of  the  early  converts  at 
Rome  must  have  been  to  know  what  our 
Lord  was  like.  But  I  base  no  argument 
on  this  unless  I  can  show  that  they  had 
that  desire  and  that  the  means  of  its  fulfil- 
ment lay  ready  to  their  hands.  *'From 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocle- 
tian," says  Mr.  Poynter,  **that  is  about 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  period  during  which  true 
Roman  art,  such  as  it  was,  chiefly 
flourished.  Portrait-painting  engrossed 
the  energies  of  the  most  capable  artists. 
Portraits  were,  indeed,  produced  in  great 
abundance  ;  pictures  or  statues  of  eminent 
men  were  multiplied  in  public  places  and 
private  collections  ;  and  portrait-painters 


in  this  epoch  are  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  as  a  distinct  class  of  artists."     It  is 
therefore  inconceivable  to  me  that  neither 
Eubulus,  nor    Pudens,     nor    Linus,     nor 
Claudia,   nor   any  of  the   brethren    who 
sent  greetings  to  Timothy  by  the  hand 
of    Paul  when   he   was    brought    before 
Nero  at  Rome — it  is  inconceivable   that 
none    of    these    should    have    had     any 
authentic  knowledge  of   the  Likeness  of 
Christ.     It  is  still  more  inconceivable  that 
they  should  have  sanctioned  the  perpetu- 
ation of  any  representation  of  Him  know- 
ing it  to  be  untrue.     The  writings  of  the 
Apostles  are  silent  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  art  of  portraiture  was  at  the  time  an 
almost   universal  practice,  and   there    is 
not  a  suggestion  of  a  word  forbidding  to 
the  followers  of  Christ  the  natural  desire 
to  see  his  face. 

There  is  treasured  in  the  basilica  of  S. 
Prassede  a  Likeness  of  Christ  said  to  have 
been  drawn  by  S.  Peter  for  S.  Prassede, 
when  he  was  sheltered  in  the  house  of  her 
father,  Pudens,  a  Roman  Senator.  It  is 
but  the  shadow  of  a  sketch,  on  a  fragile 
shred  of  linen  cloth.  But  it  was  to  en- 
shrine this  sketch,  then  believed  to  be 
three  centuries  old,  that  S.  Helena  built 
the  basilica.  Whether  the  story  of  its 
origin  be  true  or  not  (and  why  should  it 
not  be  true?)  it  demonstrates  that  the 
Likeness  not  only  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  but  was  even  then 
venerated  for  its  antiquity.  It  will  be 
found  on  page  443  reproduced  from  Mr. 


Heaphy*s  drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 
I  believe  that  it  has  never  before  been 
published  in  any  form. 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  whether  these  disciples  of  Christ  cared 
to  preserve  the  Likeness  of  their  Master 
or  not,  they  cared  to  preserve  their  own. 
The  above  drawing  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul  is  a  facsimile  of  an  engraved 
glass     relic    from    the    catacombs    now 
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in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  It  is 
only  one  of  many  examples  of  direct 
portraiture  of  men  whose  faces  were 
familiar  to  the  Romans  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
portraiture  (as  distinct  from  symbolic  or  catacombs  are  found  many  representatioi 
imaginative  art)  was  practised  by  the  of  Christ  that  do  not  bear  this  Litceness  in 
immediate  followers  of  the  Apostles.  any  marked  degree  ;  and  many  more  that 

Here    then   we    find    a    people,    accus-      do  not  bear  it  at  all.     That,  however,  does 
tomed    to     commemorate     their     heroes     not  weaken  the  ai^ument.     It  is  the  in- 


temporaries  of  the  Apostles  adorned  the 
catacombs,  was  the  same  that  survived 
through  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  was  in  the  fourth  century  transferred 
of  the  basilicas.      In  the 


by  portraiture,  banded  together  in  the 
worship  of  a  new  hero— a  hero  greater 
than  any  they  had  known  before,  and 
endeared  to  them  by  a  stronger  tie, 
that  of  love  —  one  known  personally 
to  many  of  them,  and  of  whose  Likeness 
any  of  them  could  have  obtained  authentic 
information  ;  we  see  this  people,  driven  to 
the  catacombs,  proceed  at  once  to  cover 
the  walls,  to  engrave  upon  their  sacra- 
mental vessels,  to  bury  with  their 
martyrs,  pictures  representing  the  life  and 
actions  and  attributes  of  their  hero.  It 
is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the 
Likeness  they  painted  on  their  walls,  en- 
graved upon  their  chalices,  and  buried 
with  their  dead,  was  a  sham. 


evitable  result  of  the  pictures  having  been 
executed  by  difTerent  hands— some  of 
them  unskilled,  some  of  them  untaught 
— and  at  long  intervals  of  time  extending 
through  many  generations.  The  differ- 
ences are  for  the  most  part  such  differences 
as  a  thousand  children  in  our  Board 
schools  might  make  if  they  attempted 
each  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  Queen. 
They  no  more  prove  that  we  have  not  the 
Likeness  of  Christ,  than  such  exercises 
would  prove  that  we  have  no  likeness  of 
the  Queen  upon  our  coins. 

But  these  variations  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Christ  found  in  the  catacombs 
not  only  fail  to  negative  my  argument, 
upon  closer  examination  they  yield  it  the 
strongest  support.  Had  the  artists,  whose 
work  they  are,  wrought  each  from  his 
own  imagination  or  ideal  of  what  the  face 
of  Christ  should  be,  there  would  have 
been  almost  as  many  variations  as  there 
were  artists.     But    there   are    practically 
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only  two.  There  is  the  Likeness  as  we 
know  it,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
throughout,  and  there  is  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  Roman  youth,  hearing 
no  marks  that  an  artist  can  recognise  as 
showing  any  attempt  at  portraiture. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  two  types  all 
the  pictures  of  the  catacombs  may  be 
classified.  There  is  no  third  type.  The 
beardless  lad,  with  crisp  curling  locks 
(of  which  a  drawing  is  given  below], 
or  the  solemn  face  we  know,  with 
drooping  eyebrows,  long  masses  ofwav-. 
ing  hair,  and  parted  beard.     If  we  have 


the  Likeness  of  Christ  at  all  it  must  be 
one  of  these. 

How  then  came  the  second  type  into 
the  catacombs  ?  That  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  the  history  of  the 
Likeness.  To  the  early  Christians  it  was 
not  always  safe  to  declare  their  faith 
openly  by  bearing  upon  their  persons  the 
portrait  of  their  Master,  nor  indeed  would 
it  have  been  prudent  for  the  artists  they 
employed  to  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  new  sect  by  painting  or  engrav- 
ing the  Likeness  of  the  Nazarene,  The 
natural  alternative  was  symbol.  That 
which  they  could  not  venture  to  paint 
under  the  direct  Likeness  they  painted  in 
a  form  familiar  to  the  Romans,  artists  and 
people  alike.  Christ  subduing  the  hearts 
of  men,  was  typified  in  the  form  of 
Orpheus  attracting  the  wild  beasts  with 


his  lyre.  Christ,  whose  word  runneth 
very  swiftly,  is  figured  by  David  with  a 
stone  in  his  sling.  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  represented  by  a  youth  bear- 
ing a  Iamb  across  a  stream.  These  were 
symbols,  safe  and  yet  intelligible.  But 
the  essential  condition  of  them  was  that 
they  should  not  bear  the  Likeness.  And 
so  a  type  was  adopted,  a  simple  Roman 
type,  which  Roman  artists,  taught  in  the 
great  pagan  schools,  understood  and 
followed.  Constantly  associated  as  it 
was  with  the  story  of  Christ's  life,  it 
became  the  common  type  and  was  re- 
peated in  fresco  on  the  walls,  and  engrav- 
ing on  various  vessels  and  ornaments. 
But  side  by  side  with  it  existed  always 
the  other  type,  the  true  type,  which  fewer 
hands  could  reproduce,  and  in  which  artists 
to-day,  as  surely  as  in  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  recognise  the  characteristics  of 
true  portraiture. 


We  have  then  two  representations,  but 
not  two  Likenesses  of  Christ.  The  one  is 
a  conventional  rendering  of  a  common 
Roman  type,  the  other  is  the  record  left 
to  us  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Apostles.  The  confusion  of  mind  that 
confounds  the  two,  or  supposes  that  one 
grew  out  of  the  other,  is  not  a  new  thing. 
It  existed  in  the  centuries  that  followed 
the  building  and  decoration  of  the  basi- 
licas, and  it  took  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  fuse  the  two  into  one.  The  well- 
known  head  on  page  445  from  the  crypt 
of  St.  Cecilia  is  of  a  late  date.  It  has 
been  assigned  to  the  ninth  century — a 
time,  that  is,  when  Art  was  controlled 
neither  by  the  genius  of  the  great  painters, 
who  had  not  yet  come,  nor  by  the  fresh 
inspiration  of  the  early  Christian  converts, 
butJjy  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  a  craft. 
Mr.  Heaphy  considers  it  to  be  an 
example  of  the  exaggeration,  amounting 
to  caricature,  of  the  true  type.  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  effort  to  follow  both  types. 
The  reader  can  judge  for  himself.  This 
however  is  certain.  There  is  no  approach 
in  it  to  anything  like  a  third  ideal. 
The  folding  of  the  hair  across  the  fore- 
head, and  its  falling  in  waves  towards  the 
shoulders,  the  drooping  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  width  of  the  head  about  the  level  of 
the  eyes,  the  long  slender  nose — these  are 
all  taken  from  the  true  Likeness.  The  oval 
shape  of  the  face,  nearly  concealing  the 
beard  {which  is  parted,  and,  with  the  hair 
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upon  the  lip,  is  a  return  to  the  true  type), 
is  taken  directly  from  the  conventional 
figures  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

XI. 

It  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  the  brief 
space  of  this  article  all  the  evidence  that 
bears  upon  the  subject,  and  that  tells  the 
same  story.  There  is,  however,  one 
more  point  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

The  figure  on  page  441  represents  our 
Lord  turning  the  water  into  wine.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  water-pots  are 
seven  in  number,  whereas  in  the  sacred 
text  they  are  stated  to  have  been  six. 

Now  here  is  a  strange  thing.  This 
miracle  of  the  changing  of  water  into  wine 
is  mentioned  in  only  one  of  the  four 
Gospels,  that  of  S  John  —  the  very 
Gospel  that  modern  criticism  declares 
to  be  of  a  late  date.  Does  our  chain  of 
evidence  snap  here  ?  I  think  not :  let  us 
look  a  little  further. 

We  turn  from  this  picture  to  others 
which  surround  it,  and  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  see  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  Christ  as' 
the  True  Vine,  Christ  raising  Lazarus; 
and  we  note  that  all  these  subjects  are 
named  only  in  S.  John's  Gospel. 

But  here  is  a  thing  more  strange.  We 
see  no  representation  of  the  Nativity,  or 
of  the  Transfiguration,  or  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  we  note  that  these  events  are 
described  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  not  in  the  writings  of  S.  John. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  catacombs  there  is  a 
very  full  representation  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ  as  narrated  by  the 
whole  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inference  is 
irresistible  : — 

1st.  That  these  paintings,  thus  limited 
to  the  writings  of  St.  John,  were  executed 
before  the  other  Gospels  had  reached 
Rome  ;  otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  that 
the  choice  of  subject  should  be  limited 
to  his  writings,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
most  transcendent  incidents  of  our 
Lord's  life. 

and.  That  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  some 
form,  was  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  to 
be  known  in   Rome. 

3rd.  That  this  particular  picture  was 
executed  before  the  actual  manuscript  of 
that  Gospel  was  received ;  otherwise  it 
isinexplicable  that  the  symbolism  of  seven 
should  have  over-ridden  the  sacred  text. 

But  this  example  is  one  that  beyond 
cavil  bears  the  Likeness  of  Christ. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  back  over  what  I  have 
written  I  feel  that  the  argument  is  not  so 
much  like  a  chain,  which,  if  a  link  be 
broken,  will  part.  It  is  more  like  a  cable 
of  many  strands.  If  a  strand  is  cut,  the 
cable  is  no  doubt  weakened  ;  but  its 
.strength  is  not  altogether  lost.  It  may 
still  save  the  ship. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  that 
bears  upon  the  subject  Is  of  three  kinds — 
historical,  archaeological,  andartistic — and 
that  these  give  united  and  independent 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Like- 
ness.    By  historical  analogy  there  is  the 


inherent  probability  of  its  truth.  The 
practice  of  portraiture  by  the  early 
Christians,  the  written  records  of  the  per- 
secutions fixing  the  date  oi  their  martyr- 
dom, the  references  of  ancient  writers 
to  certain  pictures,  the  treasuring  of  these 
pictures  supposed  to  be  authentic — these 
things  lead  us  to  question  whether  it  is 
possible  that  of  all  the  leaders  of  men  in 
that  era,  Christ  wa.s  the  only  one  the 
Likeness  of  whom  His  followers  did  not 
care  to  preserve.  So  we  pass  from 
History  to  Archteology,  and  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  basilicas  we  find  this  Likeness. 
Many  of  them  have  been  defaced  and 
restored,  but  the  restoration  of  a  mosaic 
is  not  like  the  restoration  of  a  painting, 
and  enough  remains  to  assure  us  that 
nothing  material  has  been  added  to  this 
Likeness  even  by  the  hand  of  Giotto  or 
Raphael.  But  we  search  further,  and  we 
come  upon  the  relics  of  the  catacombs  — 
the  frescoes,  the  glass  vessels^  the  metal 
ornaments,  and   the  cloth  pictures — and 
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we  find  there,  under  all  these  forms  and 
conditions  of  Art,  the  same  Likeness  of 
our  Lord. 

In  how  many  instances,  and  in  what 
degree  of  perfection,  are  questions  not  so 
much  for  the  historian  or  the  archsologist 
as  for  the  artist  to  determine.  But  Art  is 
not  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  In  Art 
there  is  room  for  wide  differences  of 
opinion.  Artists  may  err  in  their  judg- 
ment. 1  know  all  this,  and  yet  1  know 
also  that  if  in  a  question  like  this  the 
artist  is  at  fault,  there  is  no  higher  appeal. 
But  the  artist  does  not  speak  wildly  or 
without  knowledge  when  he  estimates 
the  drift,  and  characteristics,  and  develop- 
ment, and  limitations,  and  decay  of 
different  schools.  The  different  results 
arising  from  the  free  handling  of  the  brush, 
or  from  the  cramped  manipulation  of  the 
tesserfe  of  a  mosaic,  are  well  within  his 
prescience.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  grew  up  gradually 
during  the  middle  ages,  beginning  with 
the  poor  rudimentary  suggestions  of  it 
in  the  catacombs,  and  developing  to  its 
full  splendour  in  the  hands  of  the  Byzan- 
tine mosaic  workers  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  artist  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  that  the  change  is 
not  the  result  of  growth  or  development. 
It  is  the  result  of  deterioration  and  decay. 
In  some  minds  the  meaning  of  the  words 
likeness  and  portrait  is  confused.  There 
may  be  a  likeness  in  a  picture  that  is  not 
a  portrait ;    there   may    be  a  portrait  in 


which  there  is  no  likeness.  It  is  said 
sometimes,  "Oh!  but  I  thought  the 
hair  should  be  longer,  or  darker,  or 
lighter,"  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the 
likeness  of  a  man  or  woman  is  some- 
thing apart  from  the  colour  or  method  of 
arranging  the  hair.  The  long  waving 
hair,  so  characteristic  of  the  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
the  Likeness,  except  that  repetition  of  it 
from  generation  to  generation  through 
eighteen  hundred  years  is  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  Likeness  has 
been  transmitted.  Again,  it  is  said,  "  The 
Likeness  I  prefer  is  more  sad,  or  more 
stern,  or  more  gentle."  But  likeness  is 
not  to  he  confounded  with  expression. 
The  expression  that  a  great  painter  will 
give  to  the  Likeness  of  Christ  is  quite 
apart  from  the  Likeness  itself.  In  this, 
Raphael,  and  Angeto,  and  Correggio  will 
differ,  as  they  differ  in  the  excellences 
of  theirgenius.  I  suppose  the  expression 
on  our  Lord's  face  must  have  changed 
from  time  to  time.  Yet  the  Likeness 
remains  unchanged. 

Let  not  any  one,  by  exciting  derision 
or  prejudice,  rob  us  of  the  knowledge  we 
do  possess.  Truth  is  always  wronged 
by  being  wrapped  in  mystery.  But  this 
is  a  plain  question  that  should  not  be  con- 
fused by  tremors  of  apprehension  or  bias 
of  prejudgment.  Is  the  Likeness  of  Christ 
only  the  beautiful  dream  of  some  great 
painter?  I  believe  it  to  be  the  real 
Likeness  of  a  real  Man. 


THE    LAY   OF    EARL    HAROLD. 

Written   and   Illustrated  by   CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 


Note  by  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 


The  Lay  of  Earl  Harold,  since  pub- 
lished with  some  alterations  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Weird  Lady,"  was  written 
by  my  father  in  1840,  while  staying  with 
the  Hon.  Dr.  Wellesley  at  Durham,  ft 
was  illustrated  by  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  given  to  Dr.  Wellesley's  daughter,      first  time. 


the  Hon.  Mrs.  Augustus  Liddell,  one  of 
bis  dearest  and  most  valued  friends  from 
his  boyhood  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
illustrations  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Balfour,  by  whose  wish  and 
they  are  reproduced  for  the 
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THE  LAY  OF  EARL  HAROLD. 

The  swevtns  camt  up  round  Erl  Harold  "  Thy  sited  ys  dedde  in  hys  stalU,  Eri  Harold, 

Like  motes  in  the  sonnes  beame  ;  Whyle  thou  hast  wanned  with  met ; 

And  by  him  stode  the  wierd  ladye.  The  rust  hath  dymmed  thyne  harness  hrighte, 

Sayde  "  Lie  thou  stylle  and  dreame."  And  the  rattes  have  eaten  thy  bratchet  light. 
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i     T 


^ii&  oaef  itt  lajiiJaii^  oucr  ibe  5ca 
iTill  ^s  orcm  country  ^e*  ^one 
J/  ml  k*  »n«ji  TViTc  irMif  igylii  age 

i"l(  410m  1JU^  ou^T  IJ7<  AoarL  trgOlt 

^/Lll  men  wiK  iw3«S  a  bch^ 
*%«  ivM  fi(iii«  all  in  kuk'tr  anN  kll 
^jaf  iT^tr;  l^-t  trdk  c^\^i  ipmltM  irj/nis. 
/*    j^irtpf-  outr  l^c  oii(  ijrayt  jlmis 

j^j-  Hiv'^oii'  Cj^jyi't  yaiu  maty;  Hd,  JjjiS*  uj  a 


77w/  ra«n«  so  fair  and  free," 

Tky  ladye  hath  watched  for  thee,  Erl  Harold, 
Forlj/e  years  and  nine. 

And  fur  eye  yi  dymnie  and  her  hayrt  ys  graye 


And  shee  ys  gone  infill  a  darke  Abbaye 

For  thee  to  peake  and  pyne. 


Erl  Harold  he  gat  him  fro  the  bower 
And  donned  his  harness  on  ; 
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jl-u  on)  ty  iaobv  Ijjnii 

tj7a(  iy(b  ioi-  Im  oUira.ylo»i  biiiol'l* 

UltHiM  if-')"  ^^^  l^f'''-'"''^  ""' 

i)  litli  m"  it  i^mii- 

Ssr}  h"'  H  hib  pImw"5'  Uv< 

^H&  itmiK  tytp  »v(  iiriniuf  JE  mv/fr[y!<  oilt 
'  lb  l^e  iv!  lU  oiryii  fy/^iiiilc  lb  UxVi 


^g.^^#-.-ife^-^?A-,f^l»#^*---»fc«^ 


/^wi/  cz'rrr  /-fe  hiiii  and  over  i/ie  sea 
Till  Ays  01VH  countrie  he's  gone, 

''  but  Ays  kne€!  were  weake  tvith  age, 
"■ut  Ays  hayre  was  graye  ; 


He  stombkd  over  the  desart  brode 
Uppon  Ays  wearie  way. 


En  Harold  he  came  to  Ays  Cast  legate  ; 

All  men  were  voyded  and  gone  ; 
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There  was  silence  ail  in  b(nver  and  hall^ 
Save  where  the  brethe  of  the  winters  wynde 
Swept  over  the  olde  graye  stone, 

Erl  Harold  he  came  to  ike  dark  Abbaye, 
And  he  herde  the  dedde  bell  tolle  ; 
"  Now  Christ  have  mercye^  that  dydde  us  save^ 
Uppon  that  fay  7'e  Nonne's  sowlc:' 

The  black  Nonnes  fro  the  Abbaye  came^ 
By  one^  by  tutOy  by  three ; 
They  sangefor  the  sonde  of  a  ladye  brigkte 
Tliat  dyed  for  lat'e  of  a  tray  tour  knyghie  : 
It  was  hys  own  ladye, 

Erl  Harold  prayed  lowde  to  Marye  mother  ; 
^^Maryy  Queen  of  heven^ 


Tell  mee  if  shee  have  pardoned  mee 
Jn  that  I  synned  unwyttingly  : 
O,  lette  mee  beforgyven." 

**  Ju?r  I  have  been  held  of  a  wierd  ladye 

Forty  years  and  nine^ 

And  myne  eyes  are  dymme  and  my  htrte  ys 

olde, 
A?id  lyfe  is  wearye,  and  erthe  ys  colde. 
Without  thecy  lady  myne,^^ 

A  whyte  dove  out  of  the  coffin  flew  ; 

Erl  Harold's  mouth  yt  kyst ; 

The  old  man  kelt  doivne^  wherever  he  stoode  ; 

And  the  whyte  (dove)  carryed  hys  sowle  to 

Godde 
Or  ever  the  bearers  wist,^^ 


In  the  Collected  Edition  of  the  Poems 
by  Charles  Kingsley  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
this  ballad  appears  under  the  title  of  The 
Weird  Lady,    It  is  given  here,  as  it  differs 


considerably  from  the  verses  in  Charles 
Kingsley's  illustrated  manuscript  repro- 
duced above. 


THE   WEIRD    LADY. 


The  sw^vens  came  up  round  Harold  the 
Earl, 
Like  motes  in  the  sunn^s  beam  ; 
And  over  him  stood  the  Weird  Lady, 
In  her  charmed  castle  over  the  sea, 
Sang  **  Lie  thou  still  and  dream." 

*'Thy   steed    is  dead   in  his    stall,    Earl 
Harold, 
Since  thou  hast  been  with  me  ; 
The  rust  has  eaten  thy  harness  bright. 
And  the  rats  have  eaten  thy  greyhound 
light. 
That  was  so  fair  and  free." 

Mary  Mother  she  stooped  from  Heaven  ; 
She  wakened    Earl    Harold  out    of    his 
sweven. 

To  don  his  harness  on  ; 
And  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea 
He  wended  abroad  to  his  own  countrie, 

A  weary  way  to  gon. 

O  but  his  beard  was  white  with  eld, 

O  but  his  hair  was  gray  ; 
He  stumbled  on  by  stock  and  stone. 
And  as  he  journeyed  he  made  his  moan 

Along  that  weary  way. 

Earl  Harold  came  to  his  castle  wall : 
The  gate  was  burnt  with  fire  ; 


Roof  and  rafter  were  fallen  down, 
The  folk  were  strangers  all  in  the  town, 
And  strangers  all  in  the  shire. 

Earl  Harold  came  to  a  house  of  nuns. 
And  he  heard  the  dead-bell  toll ; 

He  saw  the  sexton  stand  by  a  grave  ; 

•*  Now  Christ  have  mercy,   who  did   us 
save. 
Upon  yon  fair  nun's  soul." 

The  nuns  they  came  from  the    convent 
gate 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three ; 
They  sang  for  the  soul  of  a  lady  bright 
Who    died    for    the    love    of    a    traitor 
knight : 
It  was  his  own  lady. 

He  stayed  the  corpse  beside  the  grave  : 

**  A  sign,  a  sign  !  "  quod  he. 
**  Mary  Mother,  who  rulest  heaven, 
Send  me  a  sign  if  I  be  forgiven 

By  the  woman  who  so  loved  me." 

A  white  dove  out  of  the  coffin  flew  ; 

Earl  Harold's  mouth  it  kist ; 
He  fell  on  his  face,  wherever  he  stood ; 
And  the  white  dove  carried  his  soul  to 
God 
Or  ever  the  bearers  wist. 

I  I  2 


THE    BUCKHOUNDS. 

k-     LORD     RIBBLESDALE 
(Master  of  the  Buckhounds). 


kinds  of  spoils  should  be  jiursaed  by  Ihe  young." 
view  of  my  own 
pleasant  experiences  of 
the  office  I  am  very 
willing  to  declare  that 
we  are  wiser  than  our 
ancestors  in  making  the 
mastership  of  the  Buck- 
hounds  a  political  ap- 
pointment. As  long  as  the  master  is 
punctual,  fond  of  hunting,  and  knows 
what  clover  seeds  look  like,  the  fortunes 
of  stag  hunting  do  not  suffer  from  the 
uncertainties  of  politics.  In  Berks  and 
Bucks  it  is  an  amusing,  good-humoured, 
unscientilic,  and  tolerant  pastime.  We  all 
go  out  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  to  dismiss 
our  civic  or  domestic  cares.  Nobody 
seems  concerned  with  the  master's  views 
upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament or  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster,  and  the  field 
are  more  interested  in  his  horse's 
shoulders,  or  the  arrangements  he  has 
made  for  turning  out  a  second  deer  than 
in  his  politics. 

But  the  mastership  of  the  buckhounds 
began  by  being  hereditary,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  its  being  so. 
Hunting,    and    the    instinct  for   hunting 
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propor,  and  for  hounds,  are  hereditary  in 
certain  families.  Sir  Bernard  Brocas, 
appointed  master  by  Edward  HI., 
"  Canum  nostrorum  damorum  vocatum 
buckhondis,"  was  doubtless  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  a  Somerset  of  his  day^the 
time  of  John  of  Gaunt  being  presumably 
too  much  taken  up  with  statecraft  and 
fighting — and  I  daresay  Sir  Bernard 
Brocas  descendants  justified  the  selection. 
This  first  master,  Mr.  Hore  tells  us,  was 
a  "grand  sportsman,"  and  he  was  also  a 
distinguished  statesman,  an  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  the  king,  and  held 
other  appointments  of  honour  and  profit. 
"  A  grand  sportsman "  is  a  somewhat 
general  commendation,  but  Sir  Bernard 
Brocas  deserves  particular  credit  for  hav- 
ing started  riding  to  hounds  ;  "  at  force," 
as  it  was  then  called,  instead  of  the  half 
stalking,  half  tracking  with  bows  and 
arrows  which  buckhunting  had  meant  up 
to  his  appointment.  "  Drawn  after  with 
a  bloodhound  and  forestalled  with  netts 
and  engines,"  as  Christopher  Ware, 
gentleman,  tells  us.  Edward  HI.,  him- 
self, when  not  fighting,  hunted,  and  was 
very  willing  to  pay  for  it.  According  to 
Barnes,    "  He  spent  extraordinary  sums. 
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;^ioo  one  day,  and  loo  marks  the  other, 
and  so  on,  while  the  sport  continued, 
which  was  both  long  and  very  diverting." 
Edward  III.  recruited  his  kennel  by 
an  exercise  of  royal  prerogative  which 
would  startle  such  staunch  Tories  as  Mr 


retinue  which  excited  the  envy  of  the 
French  clerics ;  and  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London,  had  a  famous  pack  of  hounds 
"chiefly,"  according  to  Whitlock,  "by 
reason  of  his  own  skill  and  direction." 
I  wish  we  had  an  illustration  of  Sir  B. 


Lane  Fox  or  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.      He  Brocas,  and  especially  of  the  class  of  horse 

used  to  seize  drafts  from  the  kennels  of  he  rode,  as  it  is  I  can  only  give  you   the 

his  subjects  and    from    the   well-ordered  facsimile  of  the  first  payment  (35,  Edward 

hunting    establishments  of    ecclesiastics.  ML)    to    a    master    of  the    buckhounds. 

The  Church  people  were  great  hound  men  which   may   interest  the    archseologically 

in  those  days,  and  indeed  often  are  still.  curious. 

(pHS>ejtiai%  ©(0ifl»<rufb5t  cEhtuJjtwe^  »ami&  m 
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Chaucer  makes  the  monk  bettei 
riding  and  hunting  than  in  divini 
Thomas  Becket  went  on  a  spi 
sion  to  France  he  took  with  hi 
hounds    and      hawks,     and     a 


skilled  in  .After  being  vested  in  1509  in  the  person 

y.    When  of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Edith  Brocas,  the 

ituai  mis-  hereditary  mastership    ceased  altogether 

n  horses,  in  1649,  when   Thomas   Brocas,  a   ruined  ^ 

hunting  cavalier,    sold    the    office    to    Sir    Lev ' 
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Watson,  together  with  the 
manor  of  Little  Weldon  in 
Northamptonshire  (some- 
times called  Hunter's 
Manor),  which  had  always 
been  attached  to  the  office 
in  "grand  sergeant)'." 
The  marriages  of  the  two 
Miss  Brocas',  Edith  and 
Anne,  led  to  much  liti- 
gation, and  to  the  destruc- 
tion, according  to  Mr. 
Here,  by  a  Sir  John  Sav- 
age, of  many  deeds  and 
documents. 

Before  going  further, 
let  me  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Hore 
for  having  placed  a  verit- 
able arsenal  of  archseology 
at  my  disposal.  Mr.  Hore 
has  traced  the  changes 
and  chances  of  the  royal 
pack,  the  genealogies,  suc- 
cessions, emoluments  and 
appointments  of  their 
masters  from  the  time  ot* 
Edward  III.  down  to  the 
present  day.  He  is  now 
at  close  quarters  with 
proof-sheets.      Whenever 
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his  history  of  the  buckhounds  comes 
out  it  will  be  welcome,  and  [  predict  will 
prove  a  monument  of  his  dexterity  in 
dealing-  with  old  English,  dog-Latin, 
records,  public  offices  and  their 
custodians.  But  to  attempt  a  conse- 
quent historical  treatment  of  so  venerable 
an  institution  would  be  hopeless  within 
the  possibilities  of  a  short  paper.  I  have 
not  the  material  which  I  am  confident 
could  be  got  at,  and  which  I  am  equally 
confident  should  be  got  at ;  1  mean  the 
good  runs  and  spirited  incidents  of  days, 


fair  ladies  and  a  great  concourse  of 
nobility  accompanied  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  king,  however,  went  sporting 
occasionally.  In  September,  1717,  we 
hear  of  his  diverting  himself  with  hunting- 
in  Bushy  Park.  After  which,  "  alighting 
from  his  horse,  his  majesty  walked  above 
three  miles  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hand  and  killed  several  brace  of  partridges 
flying,"  In  July,  1724.  a  stud  of  nice 
horses  was  got  together  for  His  Majesty 
and  sent  to  Windsor  for  stag-hunting, 
but  there  is  no  account  of  his  using  them. 


now  I  fear  days  of  the  past,  when  the 
Harrow  country  was  a  reality  and  not  a 
tradition,  when  cabbages  and  celery  were 
less  popular  vegetables,  when  the  resi- 
dential advantages  of  the  villa  were  not 
so  generally  recognised,  and  when 
barbed  wire  had  not  been  invented.  Thus 
I  am  constrained  to  deal  with  my  subject 
in  a  cavalier  and  disjointed  way.  I  shall 
therefore  make  no  further  apology  for 
skipping  the  centuries  until  I  come  to  the 
Georges,  and  especially  George  III. 
George  I.  liked  stag-hunting  in  his  own 
country  better  than  in  our^^,  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales  bunted  a  good  deal 
from  Hampton  Court,  in  Windsor,  and 
Richmond  and  Bushy  Parks.     A  train  of 


He  went  out  pheasant-shooting  however 
on  the  27th  of  August,  which  is  earlier 
even  than  the  writers  of  ist  October  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  daily  papers  begin  their 
pheasant-shooting.  He  was  out  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  nearly  five,  but 
only  shot  two  and  a  half  brace  and  one 
and  a  half  brace  of  partridges.  George  I. 
appointed  no  official  master  of  the 
buckhounds  ;  but  George  II.,  soon  after 
his  accession,  appointed  Colonel  F.  Negus 
master  of  the  buckhounds.  He  was  to 
defray  all  expenses  on  a  yearly  salary  of 
£2,341.  This  stipend  continued  till 
1782.  Mr.  Ralph  Jenison,  M.P.,  ap- 
pointed master  in  1737  and  again  in 
1746,    is    the    last    commoner   who    has 
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filled  the  office,  and  now  I  come  to 
George  III. 

George  111.  was  a  great  stag-hunter, 
and  his  sport  is  conscientiously  recorded 
by  the  Brooksby  of  the  day  in  the  Sporting 
Magazine.  The  scribe's  style  feels  his 
century — it  is  elaborate andartiRctal — still, 
in  his  own  Court  Newsman  sort  of  way  he 
manages  to  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the 
stag-hunting — "The  Royal  Chase"  as  it 
is  always  styled.  Here  is  his  account  of 
a  run  with  a  deer  called  Compton  : — 

Lord  Sandwich  and  his  prime    minister,  D. 


deer  reached  the  park  by  the  Haugh  !  Haugh  ! 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  plunging  into  ihe 
immense  sheet  of  Virginia  Water,  passed 
entirely  through  it.  Here  his  Majesty  entered 
most  energetically  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase, 
absolutely  assisted  in  getting  the  hounds  for- 
ward, laying  them  on  where  the  deer  left  the 
water,  and  speaking  to  them  in  a  sporting-like 
style. 

His  Majesty's  hounds  hunted  from  the 
25th  of  September,  Holyrood  Day,  till  the 
first  Saturday  in  May.  On  Holyrood  Day 
they  at  that  time  always  met  at  Charity 


'  ^^^^^^^^k 

^^^ 
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OB  si  Ufflir  Cntn  ud  Co.,  A,  I'lll  Hall, 

HER    majesty' 
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Johnson  (the  huntsman),  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1797,  afforded  such  a  specimen  of  the  supe- 
riority of  stag-hunling  as  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  records  of  sporting  history.  Upon 
his  Majesty's  arrival  at  Ascot  Heath,  on  the 
morning  already  mentioned,  the  deer  Compton 
was  liberated  below  the  Obelisk,  and  going  off 
with  the  most  determined  courage  and  inex- 
pressible speed,  bid  a  seeming  adieu  to  all 
competition.  The  hounds  were  laid  on  with 
only  five  minutes  law,  and  the  scent  laying  well 
they  went  away,  breast  high,  in  a  style  that 
"  beggars  all  description  ;  "  eight  of  the  fleetest 
horses  only,  out  of  at  least  a  hundred,  being 
enabled  to  lay  anywhere  by  the  side  of  then), 
till  beaded  in  absolute  racing  by  Johnson,  the 
huntsman,  assisted  by  Nottage  and  Gosden, 
two  of  the  yeoman  prickers.      {Page  37.) 

They  brought  him  to  view  at  Black  Nest; 
here  he  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  leap  the  high 
paling   oi  Windsor   Great    Park,   but    without 

success;  here  the  deer,  hounds  and  lio 

were  all  intermixed  in  one  general  scent 


Farm,  Billingbear.  Either  harvests  must 
have  been  earlier  than  they  are  now,  or 
this  was  all  grass  or  forest  country. 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  tvere  the  hunting 
days  and  in  Christmas  and  Easter  weeks 
they  hunted  alternate  days.  Crowds  of 
foot  people  used  to  come  out  these  holiday 
weeks,  and  we  hear  of  their  delight  and 
amazement  "  at  the  leaps  of  unprecedented 
height  and  exhibitions  of  uncommon 
strength  "  of  an  unnamed  deer  in  and  out 
of  the  back  gardens  and  drying  grounds 
of  Staines.  Then,  as  now,  a  great  many 
people  drove  after  the  buckhounds,  and 
we  hear  of  the  "  surrounding  spot,"  as 
our  scribe  calls  the  turn  out,  being  em- 
bellished and  beautifully  variegated  with 
carriages  ofdifferent  constructions  contain- 
ing ladies  of  the  first  distinction.  Distin- 
guished ladies  in  lemon-yellow  postchaises 
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must,  to  all  time,  be  a  pleasing  note  of 
beauty  and  colour  in  a  landscape,  and  the 
pursuing  presence  of  these  carriages  gave 
His  Majesty  an  opportunity  one  day  of  ex- 
hibiting in  a  "  striking  and  public  manner  " 
his  proper  solicitude  for  the  ladies.  It  was 
in  October,  1793,  and  the  ground  was 
very     hard.     Prince     Adolphus,     a    dis- 


tinguished stranger,  was  out.  The  deer 
ran  inditferently  and  the  ground  lamed  all 
the  horses.  A  Mr.  Griffin  Wilson,  how- 
ever, drove  his  lady  in  a  phaeton  after 
the  hounds  in  so  daring  a  fashion  that  the 
King  asked  him  whether  he  thought  he 
had  driven  fairly  or  no,  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  have  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  so 
pointed  a  question,  whereon  the  King 
proceeded  to  say  that  whatever  right  a 
gentleman  had  to  his  own  neck  he  had 
none  to  hazard  a  lady's.  This  improving 
of  the  occasion  met,  we  are  told,  with 
very  general  approval.     The  ladies,  how- 


ever, were  not  always  out  in  carriages- 
I  have  always  heard  that  Mrs.  Villiers 
— from  whom  a  most  famous  gorse  in 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury  takes  its  name — 
was  the  first  lady  who  really  rode  to 
hounds,  as  we  now  understand  the  term. 
But  ladies  rode  after  the  royal  stag- 
hounds  long  before  Mrs.  Villiers,  and 
quite  old  ladies.  Queen 
Elizabeth  kept  the  buck- 
hounds  and  their  master. 
Lord  Leicester,  upon  very 
short  commons  ;  ^  consider- 
ing that  she  hunted  with 
them  regularly.  On  Septem- 
ber i2th,  1600,  Mr.  R.  White 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  Her 
Majesty  is  welt  ;  excellently 
disposed  to  hunting,  for 
every  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back and  enjoys  the  sport 
long."  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  then  in  her  seventy- 
seventh  year.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  apologises 
to  Lady  Mar  for  having 
neglected  her  correspond- 
ence by  saying  she  has  not  a 
moment  unemployed  now 
she  is  at  Twickenham.  "  1 
pass  many  hours  on  horse- 
back, and  I'll  assure  you 
ride  staghunting,  which  I 
know  you'll  stare  to  hear  of. 
1  have  arrived  at  vast 
courage  and  skill  in  that 
way,  and  I  am  as  well 
pleased  with  it  as  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  sense." 
Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu 
was  at  this  time  in  her  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  was  en- 
joying the  service  and  com- 
panionship of  a  nice  horse 
— a  real  enjoyment.  "  I 
have  got  a  horse,"  she  writes 
to  Lady  Mar,  "superior  to 
any  two-legged  animal,  he  being  without 
a  fault." 

Now  for  the  young  ladies.  Mr.  Pope, 
writing  to  Miss  Martha  Blunt,  speaks  of 
meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  all  the 

'  Queen  Eliiabeth's  master  had  lo  do  everything 
on  about  ^i'loo  a  year. 

Master's  fee  whereof  10  himself  izd  a  day,  and  the 
rest  to  sundry  huntsmen  serving  under  his  appoint- 
menl,  £$0 ;  two  sei^eanls,  £10 ;  two  yeomen 
pricker^  £g  2&.  6d.  ;  hounds,  their  meat  and 
allowances,  £1363.  S± 

Even  the  stingy  James  I.,  who,  howei-er,  spent 
money  on  hunting  and  horses,  saw  Ri  to  incresM 
Ihesc  Elizabethan  allowances  to  £Soo  a  year  odd. 
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maids  of  honour  on  horseback  coming' 
back  from  hunting.  Mr.  Pope  did  not 
approve  of  ladies  hunting,  for  he  says, 
"  to  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning;, 
ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed 
hacks,  come  home'  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
vith  a  fever,   and,  what  is   worse,  with  i 


1  uneasy 


red  mark  in  the  forehead  froi 
hat !  All  this  may  qualify 
them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  fox-hunters  and 
bear  abundance  of  ruddy- 
complexioned  children." 
The  red  mark  across  the 
forehead  is  no  doubt  a 
frequent  contingency.  The 
Sporting  Magazine  speaks 
of  Lady  Ladd  and  Lady 
Shuldham  as  always  being 
well  up.  Lady  Ladd,  after 
a  good  'run  in  October, 
1796,  is  declared  to  be  the 
first  horsewoman  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Ladd  at 
Cumberland  Lodge  in  a 
blue-green  habit  on  a  con- 
spicuous bay  brown  horse 
against  a  Windsor  back- 
ground— a  pretty  woman 
in  a  Directoire  hat  and 
voluminous  jabot.  On 
another  occasion  when  the 
buckhounds  met  at  the 
Blackbirds  on  Waltham 
Common  we  hear  of  a 
young  lady  displaying  "  a 
specimen  of  agility  in  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  through 
the  enclosures  as  would 
have  surprised  Lady  Salis- 
bury herself."  I  suppose 
the  same  Lady  Salisbury 
who  wrote  upon  archery 
in  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine  \  the  fair  lady  of 
Hatfield  first  in  the  field 
and  last  at  the  baU. 

George  ML  was  "critically  exact  to 
time."  At  eleven  o'clock  he  used  to  ride 
up  on  his  hackney,  accompanied  by  the 
master  of  the  horse,  his  equerries  and 
retainers  and  any  distinguished  guests  or 
strangers.  His  favourite  hunters  were 
Hobby  and  Perfection.  The  hounds 
were  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  inches, 
lemon  pyes  and  black  and  white,  with 
big  ears,  and  could  run  for  half  an  hour, 
giving  tongue  like  Big  Ben,  but  never 
can  have  driven  like  the  present  foxhound 
pack.     They  were  always  being  stopped 


to  let  His  Majesty  get  up,  which  is  not 
surprising  as  he  rode  nineteen  stone  \  but 
if  the  accounts  of  their  runs  are  to  be 
trusted  they  seem  to  have  dragged  over 
great  tracts  of  country.  The  only  time  I 
ever  had  the  honour  of  hunting  with  the 
Queen's  hounds,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales    was    out.    His    Royal    Highness 


'7t^' 


wore  scarlet,  and  rebuked  me  for  my  black 
coat;  but  George  IIL  wore  a  light  blue 
coat  with  black  velvet  cuffc  and  top 
boots  buckled  up  behind.  An  old  work- 
house dame  told  the  "  Druid  "  how  she 
had  once  seen  the  deer  taken  near  Leather- 
head  ;  years  had  created  a  confusion  in  her 
mind  between  the  gay  dress  of  the 
huntsman  and  servants,  and  the  simple 
insignia  of  the  King.  "  His  Majesty  wore 
a  scarlet  coat  and  jockey  cap,  with  gold 
all  about ;  he  had  a  star  on  his  heart,  and 
we  all  fell  on  our  knees." 
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The  six  yeomen  prickers  wore  the 
scarlet  and  gold-braid  coats  as  they 
do  now,  and  in  the  illustration  have  got 
hunting  caps  on  as  against  the  King's 
three-cornered  hat.  The  master  wore  the 
same  gold  couples  and  belt  he  wears  to- 
day, and  1  suppose  scarlet ;  but  in  a 
coloured  engraving  of  a  picture  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  of  Mr.  Jenison,  the  last  com- 
moner master  of  the  buckhounds,  the 
coat  is  green  and  faced  with  red  and  more 
like  the  "  V^nerie  "  coat  of  the  second 
empire,  which   I    believe   was   an    exact 


^^  A.*t-c--t-'*<^ 


amends.  Even  now  stag-hunting  is  rather 
a  noisy  proceeding. 

This  is  what  the  Sporting  Magazine  has 
to  say  of  their  uses  in  the  interval  between 
uncarting  and  laying  on  the  hounds  : 

The  sonorous  strains  ■  of  ihe  horns,  the 
musical  melodious  echo  of  the  hounds,  the 
mutual  gratulations  of  so  distinguished  an  as- 
semblage, and  the  condescending  affability  and 
kindness  of  the  sovereign  to  the  loyal  subjects 
who  love  and  surround  him,  may  be  candidly 
considered  a  repast  too  rich,  a  treat  too  lux- 
urious, for  a  meeting  at  the  side  of  a  fox-hunt- 
ing covert  to  be  brought  into  a  successful 
competition  with. 

And  again,  his  Majesty  having  arrived 
upon  the  scene, 

The  horns  now  repeat  the  musical  prelude  of 
the  morning.  Their  enlivening  strains,  inter- 
mixed with  the  vociferous  predominance  of  the 
hounds  at  the  view  of  their  game,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  (unat- 
tended by  every  guard  but  unsullied  loyalty  and 
unlimited  affection),  constitute  a  scene  of  phil- 
anthropy and  universal  benevolence,  far  exceed- 
ing the  brilliancy,  personal  ambition,  paltry 
parade,  and  external  ornaments  of  those 
fashionable  but  fallacious  pleasures  with  which 
the  metropolis  so  plentifully  abounds.  This 
ceremony  continuing  a,  few  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  to  the  hounds  that  they 
have  obtained  a  victory,  they  are  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  deer  conducted  to  the  first  farm- 
house, or  receptacle  of  safety,  from  whence  he 
is  removed  on  the  following  day  to  the  paddocks 
at  Swinley  Lodge,  before  described.  The  time 
and  place  of  meeting  for  a  future  day  being  ad- 
justed before  the  departure  of  his  Majesty  with 
bis  attendants,  be  generally  proceeds  to  the 
nearest  town  where  a  post  conveyance  can  be 
procured,  and  returns  instantly  to  Windsor  ;  and 
most  frequently  without  taking  the  least  re- 
freshment, whatever  may  be  the  distance,  or 
the  length  of  the  chase,  instances  have  occurred 
when  his  Majesty  had  not  reached  the  castle 
till  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  at  the  dreariest 


revival  of  Louis  XV.  hunt  coat.  George 
III.'s  yeomen  prickers  carried  French 
horns,  which  they  occasionally  wound 
during  the  run,  but  the  great  musicianing 
went  on  when  the  deer  was  first  uncarted, 
"  an  awfully  impressive  prelude,"  says  our 
chronicler,  and  when  the  deer  was  taken. 
The  curved  horn  now  carried  by  the  hunts- 
man is,  I  suppose,  a  modification  of  the 
French  horns  which  are  often  spoken  of. 
"  We  comfort  our  hounds  with  loud  and 
couragious  cryes  and  noises  both  of  voyce 
and  hound,"  writes  a  stag-hunter  of  three 
hnndred  years  ago,  and  a  Sir  T.  Cockaine, 
in  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  1591,  apolo- 
gises for  having  all  but  forgotten  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  horns,  an  over- 
sight  for  which  he    makes    most    ample 


The  king's  personal  attendants  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  great  thrusters. 
Very  possibly  they  were  indifferently 
mounted,  but  General  Gwynne,  one  of 
the  equerries,  was  a  brilliant  exception, 
and  we  hear  of  his  going  well  in  a  good 
run  (October  24th,  1797),  and  he  is  com- 
plimented upon  displaying  when  out 
hunting  "more  of  the  genuine  unadul- 
terated   sportsman  than     the    effeminate 


Moonshine,  Starlight,  Compton  and 
Highflyer  were  great  Georgian  stags. 
Moonshine  ran  for  seven — some  say  nine 
seasons.  These  deer  lived  in  the  same 
five  paddocks  at  Swinley  as  the  deer  of 
to-day,     "in     a     style     of     invigorating 
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luxuriance,"  says  the  Sporting  Magazine. 
This  standard  of  comfort  is  still  scru- 
pulously maintained — the  sweetest  second 
cut  of  clover  hay — the  first  cut  is  too 
tough  for  deer's  teeth — ^the  glossiest  old 
beans,  the  juiciest  carrots.  Then,  as 
now,  any  hurt  or  mischance  to  a  deer  was 
a  matter  of  poignant  regret  to  the  whole 
buckhounds  establishment  and  to  the 
general  stag-hunting  public.  In  October, 
1797,  the  readers  of  the  Sporting  Magasine 
are  congratulated  upon  good  news,  "  the 
stately  deer,  thought  to  have  been  drowned 
in  Virginia  Water,  is  alive  and  well 
with  his  brethren  of  the  herd,"  and 
a  fitting  tribute  of  sorrow  and 
esteem  is  experienced  at  the  sad 
fate  of  the  Warfield  havier  who 
was  pulled  down  the  same  year 
in  the  Henley  water  meadows  on 
the  Oxon.  side,  "  in  sight  of  those 
who  anxiously  wished  but  had  not 
the  power  to  preserve  his  life." 

In  these  days  we  are  very  proud 
of  and  attached  to  Guy  Fawkes, 
Lord  Clanwtlliam  and  Bartlett, 
and  equally  concerned  about  their 
welfare.  When  Bartlett  was  in 
difficulty  the  other  day  in  the  ooze 
of  the  Loddon,  the  men  went  in 
nearly  up  to  their  necks  to  rescue 
him,  and  whenever  Guy  Fawkes  has 
had  enough  of  it,  we  are  all  sedu- 
lous  to  provide  him  with  comfort- 
able retirement  and  suitable  re- 
freshments. 

Most  of  the  deer  at  Swinley  are 
Windsor-bred  deer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  from  Rich- 
mond Park.  The  only  really  in- 
tractable deer  we  have  is  a  Rich- 
mond stag,  and  a  very  moderate 
animal ;  when  it  is  a  question  of 
carting  him  he  rears  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  strikes  with  his  fore- 
feet in  a  most  unfriendly  way. 

The  herd  consists  of  25  deer  alto- 
gether, 1 1  stags,  7  hinds,  4  polled  haviers, 
and  3  haviers.  Our  best  deer  are  Bart- 
lett, Guy  Fawkes,  Lord  Clanwilliam, 
Black  Back,  and  Run  Away,  all  most 
amiable  deer.  The  latter  got  his  name 
from  a  remarkable  exploit.  Half-an- 
hour  after  his  arrival  at  Swinley  he  was 
startled  by  the  crack  of  a  whip,  and 
jumped  out  over  eight  feet  of  oaken  park 
fence.  He  was  out  for  some  weeks 
before  he  was  taken  after  a  good  run. 
The  stronger  stags  hustle  the  weaker 
haviers,  and  a  good  deal  of  bullying 
goes    on       Bartlett  is    now    the    master 


deer,  having  quite  lately  ousted  Black 
Back,  and,  attached  as  I  am  to  the  veteran 
Guy  Fawkes,  I  consider  Bartlett  the  best 
deer  we  have.  On  Friday,  January  a7th; 
this  deer  gave  us  a  very  fine  run  from 
Hawthorn  Hill  to  Stratford  Dingley,  ten 
miles  from  Reading.  The  point,  as  the 
crow  flies,  is  30  miles  or  thereabouts,  and, 
as  the  deer  ran,  I  should  think  between 
thirty  and  forty  milesof  deep  country  must 
have  been  traversed.  We  never  saw  Bart- 
lett until  the  very  end,  when  he  ran  into 
some  farm  buildings,  and  was  housed  in  a 
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comfortable  loose  box,  up  to  his  knees  in 
wheat  straw,  for  the  night.  He  did  not 
get  back  to  Swinley  until  nearly  four  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  stiff,  and  went  in  at  his  carrots  and 
beans  and  clover  hay  in  famous  fashion. 
Flints,  in  the  Buckingham  side  of  the 
Queen's  country,  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
lameness,  and  a  deer  sometimes  gets 
hurt  by  barbed  wire,  otherwise  a  straight- 
going  deer  is  seldom  any  the  worse  for 
being  hunted,  which  on  the  average  is 
about  three  times  a  year. 

It  is  difficult  to   account   for    a  deer's 
actions.      Lord    Clanwtlliam,    a     havt'  " 
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which  delighted  an  immense 
at  Cobham,  one  day  at  the  beginning 
of  this  season  ran  us  out  of  day- 
light, and  had  to  be  left  out.  We  were 
nearly  forty  miles  from  the  kennels,  and 
hounds  and  horses  had  to  sleep  out.  On 
the  30th  of  January,  after  the  stag  had 
been  outlying,  that  is,  in  a  quite  wild 
state,  I  sent  the  hounds  to  try  and  catch 
him,  as  we  could  not  alTord  to  be  without 
so  good  a  stag.  They  found  him  on 
the  hills  above  Boxmoor,  and  ran  him  fast 
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Kallyiveod,    SpUni/our,    Fairplay, 
Gallant,    Gameboy,    and  Nimble. 

for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  most  distressing 
country  for  horses,  having  to  whip  off  in 
-consequence.  Lord  Clanwilliam,  however, 
behaved  magnanimously,  and  went  into 
the  porch  of  a  limekiln  ;  some  children 
saw  him  standing  there,  and  told  their 
father,  who  was  sitting  in  a  neighbouring 
public-house,  that  the  deer  was  in  the  lime- 
kiln; but  according  to  the  account  given  me 
it  was  nearly  four  hours  before  anything 
was  done  to  secure  him.  The  porchway 
was  eventually  blocked  up,  and  during 
the  whole  time  Lord  Clanwilliam  remained 
there.       I   saw    that  deer    two    or    three 


days  later  at  Swinley  looking  very  well, 
but  not  in  such  good  condition  as  before 
he  lay  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a  deer 
will  be  a  good  one  or  not.  As  good  a 
run  as  we  have  had  this  season — for  the 
Stratford  Dingley  run  was  too  long — was 
with  an  untried  stag  now  named  The 
Colonel,  after  Col.  Hornby,  who  kindly 
acts  as  field-master  in  my  absence.  The 
Colonel  is  a  ten-year-old  stag  from  Wind- 
sor, and  a  very  savage  and  aggressive 
deer  in  the  rutting  season. 
It  would  also  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  a  stag,  or  a 
havier,  or  a  hind,  are  likely 
to  do  best.  Stags  are  of 
course  stronger,  and  the 
great  long-distance  runs 
have  been  invariably  after 
stags  or  haviers.  The 
"  Druid"  draws  distinc- 
tions between  different 
breeds  of  deer  from  a  hunt- 
ing point  of  view.  The 
Woburn  deer,  for  instance, 
bespeaks  of  with  admira- 
tion, the  Chillingham  deer, 
imported  by  Lord  Kinnaird 
when  he  was  master,  with 
faint  praise.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  a  deer 
running  well  or  ill  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  breed- 
ing. For  my  part,  1  think 
it  depends  largely  upon 
temperament,  accident,  and 
weather,  but  I  should  prefer 
deer  dropped  as  calves  or 
drafted  as  stags  or  haviers 
from  large  wild  parks. 

We  have  already  heard 
of  his  Majesty  driving  back 
to  Windsor  after  taking 
his  deer — I  suppose  the 
craning  staff  got  home  as 
best  they  could.  In  1796, 
after  a  great  run  from  Aldermaston  to 
beyond  Reading,  he  had  to  make  the  best 
of  a  butcher's  cart,  and  the  butcher  was 
surprised  and  edified  by  the  king's  wise 
converse  about  crops  and  the  prospects 
of  horned  stock.  When  we  were  at 
war  with  the  world,  and  after  Mr.  Mellish, 
master  of  the  Epping  Forest  hounds,  had 
been  shot  on  his  way  home  from  hunting, 
two  extra  boys  on  horseback  were  added 
to  the  Buckhounds  establishment.  These 
boys  each  carried  a  brace  of  horse  pistols, 
which  they  gave  to  the  yeoman  prickers 
to    ride    home    with  alongside  the  King. 
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The  celebrated  Charles  Davis,  of  whom  a 
capital  illustration  is  given,  was  one  of 
these  boys.  Davis  was  a  very  tall,  slim 
man  and  a  most  elegant  rider,  and  had  a 
considerable  command  of  terse  expression. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  notably  the 
brilliant  Hermit,  he  rode  all  his  horses  in 
snaffle  bridles.  Davis  was  appointed  hunts- 
man in  1822.  George  IV.  wrote  to  him  :  **It 
delights  me  to  hear  youVe  got  the  hounds. 
I  hope  you'll  get  them  so  fast  that  they'll 
run  away  from  everybody."  A  good 
authority  speaks  of  him  as  a  huntsman 
of  **  daring  talent."  Fourteen  miles  from 
Salt  Hill  to  the  old  Berkeley  kennels 
within  the  hour,  and  a  twenty  mile  race 
from  Aylesbury  to  Twyford  in  little  over 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  with  a  deer  named 
Richmond  Trump,  in  the  first  year  of  Lord 
Lichfield's  mastership.  This  run  was  all 
over  grass,  and  Davis,  who  only  rode  ten 
stone,  had  it  all  to  himself  on  The  Clipper, 
so  named  from  being  the  first  horse  clipped 
for  royal  use.  According  to  tradition,  as 
Mr.  Davis  lay  in  a  ditch  with  one  arm 
round  Richmond  Trump's  neck,  he  took 
out  his  watch  and  timed  the  run  with  the 
other.  Hermit,  Columbine,  upon  whom 
he  was  painted,  Sepoy,  Pioneer,  and 
Traverser  were  celebrated  horses  of  his  ; 
Radiant,  Byron,  Landscape,  and  Rock- 
wood,  who  ran  well  in  his  sixth  season, 
favourite  hounds.  The  Ripley  deer, 
who  always  went  with  his  head  low ; 
The  Miller,  who  ran  eleven  seasons  before 
he  became  cunning  and  useless.  The 
Miller  made  the  men  so  often  sleep 
out  that  Mr.  Davis  used  to  put  an  extra 
guinea  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  hunted  ; 
Sepoy,  whom  the  deer-keeper  described 
as  a  most  amiable  deer ;  Woodman,  the 
Hendon  deer,  and  Harry,  are  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Davis's  time ;  all  deer  which 
made  their  points  like  our  best  deer  do 
now.  It  is  said  that  The  Miller,  if  he  got 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  would  right 
himself  and  get  back  to  his  old  line. 

Kennel  lameness  used  to  give  Davis 
and  his  predecessor  Sharpe  much  trouble 
— a  scourge  from  which  the  Ascot  kennel 
is  now  free — and  Sharpe  used  to  take 
the  hounds  to  Brighton  for  a  month's 
sea-bathing. 

Space  only  permits  of  a  passing  reference 
to  such  notable  masters  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  as  Lord  Rochford  and  Lord 
Leicester.  The  former  was  brother  to 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  On  May  15th, 
1536,  he  was  arraigned  within  the  Tower 
of  London  for  treason  to  his  prince, 
**  whereunto  he   made   answare    so   pru- 


dentlie  and  wisely  to  all  articles  layde 
against  him,  that  marveil  it  was  to  heare," 
so  much  so,  that  10  to  i  was  laid  upon  his 
acquittal.  He  was  nevertheless  beheaded 
like  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  the  second 
master,  on  Tower  Hill,  May  17th,  1536. 
Shorn  as  the  master  of  the  buckhounds 
now  is  of  the  splendour  and  dignities  of 
those  days,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  shorn 
of  his  head,  failing,  of  course,  a  drastic 
dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  last  century  the  M.B.H.  had  a 
charming  house  in  Swinley  Forest  against 
the  deer  paddocks.  It  was  burnt  down 
and  never  rebuilt.  The  master  cannot  live 
in  his  stand  on  Ascot  Heath,  and  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  a  habitation  where  he 
can  take  shelter  after  his  inevitable  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  as  regards  the 
Royal  enclosure,  that  most  thorny  field  of 
his  later-day  patronage.  A  great  deal  of 
eating  and  drinking  used  to  go  on  at 
Swinley,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  the 
master  used  to  give  a  dinner  to  all  the 
farmers  and  foresters.  Twice  or  thrice  the 
Royalty  drove  over  from  Windsor,  and 
watched  the  dancing  on  the  green  in  front 
of  the  house.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  a  great 
host,  whilst  Lord  Bateman  disgusted  every- 
body, and  for  very  many  years,  by  a 
**  penurious  sterility"  and  "personal 
pomposity."  The  public  got  a  master  to 
their  mind  at  the  fall  of  the  Coalition, 
when  Lord  Sandwich  was  appointed,  and 
we  are  told  the  exhilarating  steams  of 
roast  sirtoin  and  the  vibrating  echo  of  the 
cork  once  more  inspired  the  staghunter's 
prowess,  and  cheered  the  long  seclusion 
of  Swinley. 

And  now  to  bring  my  tale  to  an  end. 
Hunting  the  carted  deer  has  always  had, 
and  I  suppose  always  will  have,  its  de- 
tractors and  its  apologists,  its  Strattons, 
and  its  Bowen  Mays.  A  writer  of  some 
note  of  George  III.'s  day  declared  that 
were  the  king  once  to  see  a  fox  well  found 
and  handsomely  killed  he  would  give  up  the 
buckhounds.  He  condemns  stag-hunting 
for  its  lack  of  **  ecstasy  "  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  which  should  distinguish 
hunting,  the  sulky  or  generous  temper  of 
the  deer  being  the  sole  variety  the  stag- 
hunter  can  count  upon.  He  also  says 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  those  who  are  fond 
of  pomp  and  parade.  Well,  I  will  at- 
tempt no  apologia  pro  fide  nostrd^  or  cloud 
my  own  mind  or  my  reader's  with  the 
enthusiasm  or  the  morals  of  stag-hunting. 
The  subject  is  already  in  some  danger  of 
becoming  very  tiresome  by  being  sur- 
rounded by  too  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
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on  both  sides.  I  admit  that  some  deer 
take  a  proper  view  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  that  some  do  not  ;  and  as  to 
the  pomp  and  parade,  1  confess  that 
the  bill  for  liveries  last  quarter  embar- 
rasses my  budget  for  the  future.  I  will 
even  go  further.  Plato— I  am  quoting 
the  tainted  authority  of  a  sporting  writer, 
and  I  cannot  discover  this  passage  in  my 
Jowett— laid  it  down  that  hunting  was  a 
divine  institution.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
Plato  would  have  included  stag-hunting  ; 
and  1  advance  no  such  claim  on  its  be- 
half. Tried  by  the  purest  standards  of 
hunting,  it  cannot  to  my  mind  take  rank 


for  stick  with  Comins,  our  dashing  yeoman 
pricker,  after  Bartlett  or  Guy  Fawkes. 
"Let  me  feel  the  glad  emotion  I've  so  often 
felt  before, 
When  my  horse  was  on  before  me  and  my 

hack  was  at  the  door. 
Longing  for  the  large  excitement  which  the 

coming  chase  should  yield. 
And  rejoicing  in  the  cropper  which  I  got  the 
second  field. 

Hullo!  what  was  that-an  oxer?    No!    old 

Rattler,  is  he  dead  ? 
Never  mind,  pick  up  the  pieces,  he  was  mortal, 

go  ahead." 

all  this  to  those  who  meet 


with  fox-hunting.  But  it  is  an  ancient 
and  a  famous  pastime.  "  The  stag  "  gives 
you  a  good  ride  which  the  foxhounds,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  seldom  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  countries  the  Queen's 
houndij  hunt.  Stag-hunting  begins  late, 
and  the  best  of  it,  at  all  events,  is  over 
early  ;  it  suits  the  hours  and  the  pockets 
and  the  wardrobes  of  all  kinds  of 
people  who  would  not  embark  upon  the 
really  serious  obligations  and  conven- 
tions of  fox-hunting.  True,  the  stag- 
hunter  recks  nothing  of  the  hazards  of  a 
doubtful  find,  a  wild  night,  a  chain  of 
woodlands,  and  a  main  earth.  But  to 
say  there  is  no  uncertainty  is  to  say  you 
have    never  ridden  over   Berkshire,  stick 


the  Queen's  hounds  at  Hawthorn  Hill  or 
Wokingham.  But  if  any  of  my  readers 
are  tempted  to  come  upon  this  invitation 
1  appeal  to  them  to  identify  old  Rattler 
at  the  meet,  and  to  ride  wide  of  him. 
An  apologist  of  the  last  century  shall  Hnish 
this  paper  for  me.  "Here  our  chase 
diRers  from  every  other  of  the  field  and 
proves  itself  worthy  of  the  title  Royal  ; 
for  as  it  is  the  sport  of  Majesty,  it  is 
also  strictly  the  seat  of  mercy  for,  in  all 
other  sports  of  the  field  as  each  indi- 
vidual considers  himself  the  hero  of  the 
day  by  being  first  in  at  the  death,  here 
the  arduous  determined  struggle  is  who 
can  most  exceed  in  his  exertion  to  save 
life." 


THREE    GARDENS. 
Bv  HIS  EXCELLENCY   LORD  HOUGHTON. 

Youth  said — "  Mine  are  the  gifts  of  Maytirae, 
Wilding'  sprays  that  were  leafy  June's, 

Grasses  purple-ripe  for  the  haytime, 
White  sea-daises  on  windy  dunes ; 

Mine  are  the  pale  wood  lilies  flecking^ 
Shade  too  deep  for  the  daffodils, 

Mine  are  the  rowan  jewels  decking 
Autumn  hills." 

Love  said — "  Mine  are  the  close-cut  mazes. 
Twinkling  shade  that  the  poplar  throws. 

Here   where  the  wide-eyed  sunflower  gazes 
Over  the  path  to  the  shell-pink  rose ; 

Scentless   splendour  of  tropic  bowers, 
Floating  blossom  and  clinging  bine. 

Alien  fragrance  of  wax-white  flowers. 
These  are  mine." 


Death  said — "  Mine  is  a  silent  garden, 
Hemlocks  rank  with  the  mist  and  dew, 

Rains  that  nourish  and  frosts  that  harden 
A  thousand  rings  in  the  writhen  yew ; 

Yours   the  laughter  that  ends  in  weeping, 
Broken  hearts  that  were  mirthfullest. 

Mine  are  the  poppied  gifts  of  sleeping, 
Mine  are  best." 


'f^^^^^^^ 

W^s^&ssmmmi^l^^^'mf^^immmf^!^ 
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late  years  there  has 
been  a  most  systematic 
and  wholesale  forgery 
I  of  historic  documents 
and  letters  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Burns, 
Scott,  and  other 
'  authors.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  business  which  has  been 
carried  on  is  a  point  distinguishing  it 
from  all  previous  cases  of  literary  forgery. 
The  attempts  oflreland,  Collier,  and  other 
nimble -fingered  gentry  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  products  of  Cheirinventive 
genius  were  easily  collected  and  branded 
as  spurious  for  all  time  coming.  But  in 
the  present  instance  the  forgeries  come 
not  "  in  single  spies,  but  in  battalions  " — 
they  are  scattered  in  their  hundreds,  nay 
their  thousands,  over  the  whole  world. 
Batches  of  them  have  been  discovered  in 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  the 
London  auctioneers  testify  that  they  have 
had  large  bundles  of  the  forged  litera- 
ture forwarded  to  them  from  various 
places  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  we 
know  that  immense  quantities  have  been 
exported  to  America  and  the  Colonies. 

These  forgeries,  which  are  stated  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  Edinburgh,  bear 
on  their  faces  such  marks  of  genuineness 
as  to  have  deceived  the  most  acute 
collectors  ;  they  are  executed  with 
marvellous  skill  ;  they  have  been  bought 
up  by  hunters  after  autographs,  anxious 
to  make  bargains  in  manuscripts.  Of 
Burns  forged  manuscripts  alone  there 
must  be  in  circulation  a  greater  number 
than  of  original  documents  ;  and,  only  the 
other  day,  of  zo2  reputed  authentic  manu- 
scripts bought  from  an  Edinburgh  book- 
seller by  Mr.  John  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Lenox 
Library  in  that  city,  201  were  guaranteed 
by  the  British  Museum  to  be  spurious. 
Rebellion  and  Jacobite  papers.  Burns 
letters  and  poems— one  and  all  of  them 


were  declared  to  be  the  work  of  a  clever 
forger.  These  manuscripts,  it  is  alleged, 
were  disposed  of  by  a  fellow-lodger  of 
the  law  scribe  who  is  charged  with  the 
imposition. 

The  first  suspicion  that  there  were 
numerous  forged  documents  in  the 
market  was  aroused  by  the  sale  of  "  the 
Millbank  Crescent  Manuscripts "  in 
Edinburgh  in  May,  i8gi.  These  had  been 
formed  by  a  Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  who 
stated  that  he  had  possessed  the  items  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  omitted  to  state 
the  source  of  his  acquisitions.  Strong 
disbelief  was  cast  upon  the  authenticity 
of  these  papers,  and  the  prices  they 
realised  were  in  fair  keeping  with  the 
disbelief,  five  letters  by  Burns— one 
of  them  with  a  poem — bringing  only 
prices  between  one  and  two  guineas, 
a  song  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet 
realising  but  thirty  shillings,  and  a 
discharge  for  £^,  granted  and  signed  by 
Burns,  changing  hands  for  the  ridiculous 
sum  of  thirty-two  shillings.  These  prices 
were  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  documents.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  offering  for 
sale  to  collectors  similar  manuscripts, 
frequently  with — more  frequently  without 
— the  success  which  he  anticipated. 

Among  other  "genuine"  Burns  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Mackenzie  submitted,  as  he 
said,  "a  number  of  verses,  copied  from 
the  unpublished  MS.  in  my  possession,  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  first  is 
addressed  to  Gilbert  by  his  brother, 
Robert  Burns,  and  his  Christian  name  is 
spelt  in  full  in  this  instance — a  thing 
seldom  done  by  him."  The  lines  referred 
to  are  entitled  "  The  Poor  Man's  Prayer," 
a  long  composition  of  ninety-two  lines, 
the    first    and    seventh    verses    of    which 

Amidst  the  most  important  toils  of  state. 
The  counsels  labouring  in  thy  patriot  soul, 
Though  Europe  from  thy  voice  expect  her  fate. 
And  ihykecn  glance  extend  from  pole  to  pole. 
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While  I,  contented  with  my  homely  cheer, 
Saw  round   my  knees  our  prattling   children 

play. 
And  oft  with  pleased  attention  sat  to  hear 
The  little  history  of  their  idle  day. 

This  was  signed  **  Robert  Burns." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced another  Burns  composition,  which 
he  maintained  to  be  **  a  poem  written 
by  Burns  after  hearing  a  sermon 
preached  in  Tarbolton  Church,**  thus  as- 
signing to  the  subject  '*  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  "  to  which,  as  I  shall  show, 
it  had  no  pretensions. 

The  former  of  these  poems  seemed 
familiar  to  me  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  set  of  verses  I  had  read  in 
T^u  London  Magazine^  in  which  any  one 
fond  of  recondite  literature  can  find 
excellent  reading.  I  was  not  wrong  in 
my  surmise,  for  on  looking  over  a  few 
volumes  I  discovered  the  poem  on  page 
482  of  the  Magazine  for  1766,  as 
**  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  by 
Simon  Hedge,  Labourer."  As  Burns  at 
that  time  was  only  seven  years  old,  he 
could  scarcely  have  described  his  own 
experiences  in  the  lines  : — 

"  While  I,  contented  with  my  homely  cheer, 
Saw  round  my  knees  our  prattling  children 
play." 

Further  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery 
that  **  Simon  Hedge"  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  William  Hayward  Roberts, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton  in  1781  ;  and  that 
**The  Poor  Man's  Prayer  "appears  in  his 
PoemSy  published  in  1774-  But  this 
is  not  the  only  curiosity  in  the  volume. 
On  page  155  appears  the  very  poem 
which  Mr.  Mackenzie  declared  had 
been  **  written  by  Burns  after  hearing  a 
sermon  preached  in  Tarbolton  Church." 
Miss  Burney,  in  her  Diary^  describes  Dr. 
Roberts  as  **a  poet,  and  a  very  good 
one."  A  very  good  one  truly,  when,  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  two  of  his 
poems  should  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  Robert  Burns.     The  Mackenzie  docu- 


ments had  no  history  to  recommend 
them,  and  their  owner  was  persistent  in 
refusing  to  submit  them  for  examination 
to  the  British  Museum  authorities.  All 
the  explanation  vouchsafed  was  that  they 
had  been  found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  an 
old  cabinet,  which  in  capacity,  at  least, 
if  not  in  variety  of  contents,  must 
have  transcended  the  famous  box  of 
Pandora  So  far  as  the  Mackenzie 
manuscripts  were  concerned,  the  bubble 
was  burst. 

Meanwhile,  another  collector  came 
forward  with  a  number  of  letters  pur- 
chased from  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  to 
whom  t'hey  had  been  sold  by  a  young 
Edinburgh  law  scribe,  along  with  other 
documents  pawned  by  this  youth  in  various 
shops  throughout  the  city.  Amongst  these 
were  letters  of  Scott,  Burns,  Thackeray, 
Burke,  and  Grattan.  The  dates  of  the 
documents  range  from  1757  to  1858,  and 
nearly  every  one  commences  in  the  same 
terms  : 

I.  Edmund  Burke,  Dublin,  to  Julis  Martin, 
London,  1757.  "Dear  Sir,— I  have  had  your 
letter." 

II.  Sir  Ra.  Abercromby,  London,  to  R.  A. 
McGeorge,  Greenock,  1776.  "  Dear  Sir, — I  have 
your  letter." 

III.  Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel,  to  Miss  Glennie, 
Ayr,  1786.     '*  Madam, — I  have  your  letter." 

IV.  H.  Grattan,  House  of  Commons,  to  Sir 
J  ohn  Newport,  London,  1 8 1 3.  **  My  Dear  Sir, — 
Your  letter  comes  to  me." 

V.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Abbotsford,  to  John 
Logan,  Edinburgh,  181 7.  "Dear  Sir, — I  have 
your  letter." 

VI.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Paris,  to  James 
Watson,  London,  1858.  "My  Dear  Sir, — I  have 
received  your  letter." 

In  every  case  the  letter  winds  up  **  I 
remain."  Such  unanimity  is  certainly 
very  wonderful. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  contrast  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  bogus  letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  with  a  specimen  of 
the  genuine  handwriting  of  the  author  of 
WaverUy : — 
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Compare  this  gcenuine  Thackeray  petrator  of  the  frauds,  given  on  the  next 
epistle  with  the  facsimile  of  one  of  the  page,  and  the  difference  will  be  apparent 
Thackeray  letters  sold  by  the  alleged  per-      to  everybody  :  — 

SfHuA.  VuXaM   (uum.  iUtAA^ti^  liu.  fi   (iHitu^U    XS  tJUjJu, 
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F(3RGED  THACKERAY  LETTER. 


]p  J1  ^ 


-irv*» 


Compare  the  **  you  "  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sham 
Thackeray  with  the  **  your  " 
in  the  sham  Scott,  and  the 
capital  **S's"  in  the  real 
Thackeray  with  the  capital 
**  S's "  in  the  forgeries. 
The  "Sir"  in  the  Scott 
bogus  letter  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to 
the  same  word  in  the 
forged  epistle  of  Thacke- 
ray. 

The  next  specimen  of  the 
forger's  handiwork  is  a 
receipt  by  Robert  Burns, 
of  which  the  following  is  a 
facsimile  : — 


The  extraordinary  resemblance  between 
the  two  specimens  of  handwriting  will  be 
obvious  to  even  the  casual  observer,  and 
when    the  receipt    is   placed    beside    the 


facsimile  of  a  genuine  Burns,  reproduced 
on  the  next  page,  the  cleverness  of  the 
forger  is  more  than  ever  apparent. 
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THREE  VERSES   OF  THE  SONG— "THE   BLUE-EYED   LASS  "  IN    BURNS*S   HANDWRITING. 

^t^}(U  ru//  ejuty  ^^  ^/nvci  /-^^  .  

--^^yvM  ^as,  /fji/T  £Ji/r\  t/^  /^^y  ^^^ 

The  receipt  referred  to  on  the  last  page   is   enclosed  in  a  wrapper,  endorsed  by 
the  seller  of  the  document  in  the  following'  terms  : — 
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Still  further  to  bring  the  forgeries  home 
to  the  hand  which  it  is  alleged  is  responsible 
for  their  concoction,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  place  in  parallel  columns  a  few  words 
and  figures  from  the  Burns  letter-docket 
and  similar  words  and  figures  in  the 
suspected  forger's  acknowledged  hand- 
writing. 


THE   BURNS   RECEIPT 
DOCKET. 


the  alleged 
forger's  hand- 
writing. 


^^^f^^y^  x<^^ 


Jic(^ 


dCMX^ 


Jo/ 


'oa^^Aaa 


> 

^ 


%cuAa^i^      /fl, 


ajt 


On  a  number  of  the  fabricated  docu- 
ments being  submitted  to  a  chemical 
expert,  he  reported  that  a  series  of  papers 
varying  in  date  from  1644  to  1793  all 
represented  one  age  ;  that  the  Burns 
receipt,  dated  1793,  had  been  written  with 
a  steel  pen  ;  and  that  in  all  the  same  ink 
had  been  used,  of  a  character  quite  unlike 
anything  he  had  observed  in  any  docu- 
ments he  had  ever  examined. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  colossal 
impudence  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
forgeries,  in  comparison  with  whom 
Macpherson,  Chatterton,  and  Ireland 
were  as  babes  and  sucklings.  To  him  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 


as  to  whose  epistles  he  forged.  He  had 
acquired  as  much  facility  in  dashing  off  a 
passable  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of 
Burns,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Montrose,  and 
other  celebrities,  as  if  it  were  his  own 
habitual  style. 

As  a  result  of  the  forgeries,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  steps  will 
be  taken  to  compile  a  complete  biblio- 
graphical catalogue  of  Burns's  manu- 
scripts, giving  their  history  and  present 
locale.  If  the  innumerable  Burns  Clubs 
throughout  the  world  would  only  take  the 
matter  up  as  zealously  as  they  do  the 
annual  Burns  festival  on  the  25th  of 
January — the  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth — there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a  facsimile  edition  of  all  the 
writings  of  Burns  extant  in  manuscript, 
'verbatim  et  literatim — as  written  by  the 
bard  himself.  This  would  give  the  coup 
de  grctce  to  the  efforts  of  clever  scoundrels 
like  the  professional  forger  who  entertain 
such  a  very  low  but  not  unjustifiable 
estimate  of  critical  tact,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  critics  find  merit  in  anything 
which  seems  old  enough,  though  verily  it 
may  be  but  of  yesterday's  growth.  Such 
a  work  would  prove  **  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  "  by  every  lover  of 
Burns  and  his  imperishable  works. 

In  1896  there  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow 
an  exhibition  in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death,  when  it 
is  to  be  hoped  a  committee  of  competent 
judges  will  be  appointed  to  take  measures 
for  the  elimination  of  all  base  and  doubtful 
documents,  and  to  catalogue  and  endorse 
as  genuine  those  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  Such  a  step  would  not  only  be 
advantageous  to  the  possessors  of  genuine 
Burns  productions,  but  it  would  tetid  to 
the  protection  of  future  collectors,  who 
could  safely  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
committee's  seal  attached  to  any  manu- 
script, and  purchase  any  such  items 
offered  to  them  with  perfect  confidence. 
A  stamp  of  this  description  would  dispose, 
once  and  for  all,  of  the  manufactures  for 
which  Edinburgh  has  obtained  so  un- 
enviable a  notoriety. 


TYPES   OF 
NEWSPAPER    READERS, 


THOMAS  W,  COULDERY, 


(  Co  be  cot  lit  ltd )  ^^, 


HOW   TOMKINS    ENJOYED    IT. 
By  EDWARD  F.  TURNER,  Author  of  "  T.  Leaves,"  &c. 


OW  are  you,  Tom- 
kins  ?  Very  glad 
to  see  you.  Just 
hold  this  flower- 
pot, will  you  ? 
Mater,  here's  Mr. 
Tomkins." 


I 


.  (and  ! 


m)  Tomkins,  and 
that  was  how  Chalker  greeted  me 
on  my  arrival  last  Whitsuntide  at  a 
country  abode  which  he  had  just  taken 
and  furnished  as  a  place  for  occasional 
retreat  from  toil  and  care. 

I  knew  Chalker  only  very  slightly  as  a 
busy  London  lawyer.  The  reason  why  it 
came  to  pass  that  1  went  to  stay  with  him 
and  his  spouse  was  that  Manders  was  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine  and  theirs  ;  that 
Manders  and  his  wife  were  abiding  as 
visitors  for  a  few  days  with  the  Chalkers, 
and  that  wherever  little  Mary  (as  meta- 
phorically representing  the  Manderses) 
went  the  lamb  (that  is  me)  was  sure  to  go. 
In  other  words,  I  was  at  all  times,  and 
especially  at  holiday  times,  a  recognised 
standing  appendage  of  the  Manders' 
domestic  establishment. 

I  had  never  before  seen  Chalker  in  any- 
thing but  the  soberest  professional 
garments  or  evening  dress.  I  beheld  him 
now  in  a  pair  of  dilapidated  flannel 
trousers  kept  rather  imperfectly  in  position 
by  an  ancient  belt  with  a  gilt  representa- 
tion on  it  of  the  "  All  England  Eleven,"  a 


shirt  of  the  same  material  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  a  pair  of  nonde- 
script shoes  that  seemed  to  have  originally 
had  something  to  do  with  rowing,  and  to 
have  become  reduced  to  want,  and  a  cap 
of  sorts  on  the  back  of  hi.s  head.  He  was 
in  a  violent  state  of  horticulture,  being 
much  moved  thereunto  by  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  Manders,  who  really  loved 
gardening,  and  Horace  Pooley,  an  old 
friend  of  Chalker's,  who  was  also  very 
keen  on  that  occupation,  and  who  stood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  him  as  J  did 
to  Manders  and  his  better  half,  and,  as  I 
soon  found,  did  not  like  any  one  else 
staying  in  the  house  but  himself.  Occa- 
sional assistance  was  being  rendered  by 
Chalker's  own  real  live  Sussex  gardene.-, 
Snokes,  who  however,  for  the  most  part, 
regarded  the  proceedings  with  bucolic 
contempt  and  became  to  me  a  positive 
source  of  terror  when  1  met  his  eye. 

To  return  to  the  fiower-pot.  When 
Chalker  handed  it  to  me  1  received  it  with 
some  surprise  but  grasped  it  mechanically 
in  both  hands.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Chalker 
came  forward  to  greet  me,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Manders,  I  let  go  of  it  with  one 
hand  in  order  to  disengage  that  member 
for  purposes  of  salutation  and  freedom  of 
movement,  because  a  man  cannot  make 
much  of  himself  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
when  he  is  holding  a  flower-pot  with  both 
hands.  I  had,  however,  miscalculated 
the  weight  of  the  article,  and  it  fell  partly 
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on  to  Chalker's  smooth  gravel  path,  and 
partly  on  to  Chalker*s  toe,  smashing  the 
pot,  breaking  the  plant,  and  scattering 
the  mould  in  all  directions.  I  apologised 
and  made  weak  attempts  to  pick  up  the 
pieces,  but  Chalker  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  it,  and  I  rather  thought  I  caught  a 
muttered  expression  which  sounded  like 
**  Ham."     Chalker  did  keep  a  pig. 

This  awkward  episode  over,  I  escaped 
into  the  house,  and  then,  after  changing 
my  travelling  clothes  for  my  best  tennis 
get-up,  I  sallied  out  into  the  garden  and 
joined  the  party.  I  found  Pooley  and 
Manders  bedding  out  plants,  and  the  two 
ladies  encamped  in  a  corner  with  needle- 
work that  they  did  not  do,  and  books 
that  they  did  not  read,  because  the 
weather  was  lovely,  and  nothing  but  talk- 
ing mild  scandal  seemed  peaceful  enough 
to  fit  in  with  it.  I  did  not  see  Chalker  at 
first,  and  when  I  did  behold  him  I  almost 
shrieked,  for  he  was  lying  on  the  lawn 
face  downwards,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a 
bottle  labelled  **  Poison."  But  I  soon 
found  that  this  was  Chalker's  usual 
position,  and  that  his  favourite  pursuit,  I 
might  almost  say  passion,  was  to  eradicate 
dandelions  by  piercing  them  to  the  heart 
with  a  pointed  weapon  dipped  into  a  very 
powerful  poison.  I  tested  the  power  of 
the  poison  because  Chalker  spilt  some  on 
my  new  tennis  shoes  and  they  almost 
disappeared  from  view  in  a  cloud.  He 
said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  what  wonder- 
ful stuff  it  was. 

I  know  nothing  about  gardening  :  the 
proper  time  to  put  things  in  and  take 
them  out ;  the  aspect  that  is  best  or  worst ; 
the  cuttings  and  clippings  and  trim- 
mings ;  the  soil  that  will  and  will  not 
suit  the  floral  constitution  ;  the  time  of 
year  at  which  particular  plants  conduct 
themselves  in  a  particular  way  ;  the  best 
receipt  for  killing  weeds  on  a  path  ;  the 
time  for  watering  and  for  leaving  it 
severely  alone  ;  the  means  of  discriminat- 
ing between  a  highly  efficient  and  in- 
dustrious gardener  and  a  hopeless  im- 
postor who  would  laugh  at  you  in  his 
sleeve  if  he  had  a  coat  on.  All  are  occult 
mysteries  to  me.  Moreover,  I  thirst  not 
for  knowledge  on  any  of  these  subjects, 
and  I  have  a  slight  tendency  to  obesity 
and  cannot  abide  stooping.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  this  because  no  one  can 
feel  for  me  that  sympathy  which  I  yearn 
for  in  the  reader  who  does  not  bear  it  in 
mind. 

I  made  for  the  ladies,  and  talked  for  a 
while  in  my  best  Piccadilly  style.      And 


then  Mrs.  Chalker  suddenlv  made  an 
observation  pregnant  with  consequences 
to  me. 

**  We  are  all  great  gardeners,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  and  my  husband  has  taken  to  it 
so  vigorously  that  he  hardly  does  anything 
else  when  he's  down  here.  Do  you  like 
gardening  ?" 

I  told  a  lie — a  red-hot,  unadulterated, 
heedless,  wicked,  far-reaching  lie.  I  said 
I  did.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  wicked 
flourishing  in  this  world. 

**Oh,  how  delightful!  My  husband 
will  be  so  pleased.  Frank  (this  to  the 
back  view  of  the  grovelling  Chalker), 
here's  another  recruit  for  you !  Mr. 
Tomkins  loves  gardening !" 

Chalker  jerked  his  head  round  as  if  he 
were  swimming,  and  had  just  changed  to 
the  side  stroke. 

**  That's  splendid!  If  you  wouldn't 
mind  helping  Manders  and  Pooley  to  bed 
out  the  geraniums  they  will  bless  you. 
You  had  better  take  your  coat  off  as  it's 
warm  work." 

Manders,  who  was  familiar  with  my 
habits,  knew  in  his  secret  soul  that  I  was 
being  let  in,  and  I  caught  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  welcomed  my 
assistance.  I  bore  it  in  mind,  and 
managed  to  drop  a  flower-pot  on  his  hand 
afterwards  from  a  fairly  good  height. 
Pooley,  on  the  other  hand,  eyed  me  with 
a  rather  sour  expression  on  his  face,  and 
I  perceived  that  he,  as  an  old  family  friend, 
considered  the  garden  his  special  preserve, 
and  was  jealous  of  my  intrusion. 

I  meekly  took  my  coat  off,  and  asked 
how  I  could  best  help  them.  Manders 
appealed  to  Pooley  as  gardener-in-chief, 
and  Pooley  said  very  drily, 

**  Perhaps  Mr.  Tomkins  would  like  to 
do  the  bedding  out  if  we  bring  the  plants 
to  him."  Thereupon  Manders  sniggered. 
Hang  them  both  ! 

**  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered.  **  I 
can  see  you  are  a  master  of  the  art,  Mr. 
Pooley.  I  will  humbly  bring  the  plants 
while  you  and  Manders  do  the  rest." 

The  plants  of  course  were  in  the  green- 
houses, and  I  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  broiling  sun,  fetching  and 
carrying,  for  I  cannot  say  how  long.  Now 
and  again  Snokes  joined  in,  not  to  do  any 
real  work,  but  just  to  show  that  he  knew 
how  to  carry  four  plants  at  a  time  when 
I  could  only  carry  two,  and  that  his  clothes 
were  too  shabby  for  it  to  hurt  them,  while 
mine,  on  the  other  hand,  were  being 
ruined. 

I  might  have  put  up  with  it  more  cheer- 
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fully  if  I  could  have  got  anybody  to  talk 
to  me.  But  the  ladies  were  too  far  off, 
Chalker  was  still  lying  with  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground,  and  Manders  and  Pooley 
were  so  engrossed  in  the  task  of  sticking 
in  geraniums  that  they  paid  no  more 
attention  to  me  than  if  1  had  been  a  lob- 
worm. 

At  last  I  heard  a  welcome  clinking  of 
cups  and  saucers,  and  tea  was  brought 
out  into  the  garden.  This,  thought  I, 
must  mean  a  cessation  of  degrading 
manual  labour,  a  little  general  conversa- 
tion, and  perchance  a  game  of  tennis  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Not  so  ;  Chalker  called  out  from  the 
earth  that  he  should  like  to  finish  this  bit 
of  lawn  and  would  some  one  bring  his  tea  ; 
so  a  cup  of  tea  was  placed  beside  his 
bottle  of  poison  and  he  continued  to  lie  on 
the  grass.  Pooley  and  Manders  were  so 
ardently  desirous  of  seeing  the  fruit  of 
completed  labour  on  an  enormous 
circular  bed  that  they  would  not  have  any 
tea  at  all ;  and  as  Snokes  had  just  gone 
off.  to  have  his  tea,  I  must  needs  go  on 
drudging  away  between  the  greenhouses 
and  the  beds,  and  say  I  did  not 
mind. 

Well,  the  circular  bed  was  finished  as 
the  shades  of  evening  descended,  and 
Chalker  was  persuaded  to  rise  reluctantly 
from  his  humiliating  position.  And  then, 
as  I  am  a  sinful  man,  the  ladies,  who  had 
had  their  tea  and  been  for  a  little  walk  (I 
was  not  even  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go 
— Mrs.  Chalker  said  she  knew  it  was  no 
good  asking  any  of  us  gardeners),  broke 
out  in  a  fresh  place.  They  said  they 
must  really  do  something  to  help,  and 
began  to  water  the  entire  garden ;  and 
they  called  for  volunteers  to  fetch  cans  of 
water  to  pour  into  their  watering-pots. 
More  toil,  resulting  in  making  damp  all 
the  dry  mould  and  dirt  on  my  clothes 
accumulated  during  my  bondage  under 
Pooley  and  Manders. 

How  I  blessed  the  bell  that  rang  to 
announce  that  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner !  How  eagerly  I  cleaned  myself 
(washing  does  not  express  it)  and  put  on 
fresh  raiment,  and  took  my  proper  place 
in  society  !  I  will  say  that  Chalker  was 
hospitable  and  the  dinner  good.  I  will  not 
even  deny  a  certain  amount  of  calm  satis- 
faction in  sitting  at  ease  after  hours  of 
hard  labour.  I  might  even  have  enjoyed 
myself  if,  after  the  ladies  had  retired  early, 
Chalker,  Pooley,  and  Manders  had  not  per- 
sisted in  talking  hard  about  gardening  till 
we  went  to  bed,  in  spite  of  every  effort  I 


made  to  draw  the  conversation  into  some 
other  channel. 

When  we  retired  I  slept  soundly 
enough,  as  well  I  might ;  but  I  was  not 
allowed  the  full  measure  of  repose  on 
which  I  had  reckoned.  First  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  on  a  treadmill  holding  two 
pots  of  geraniums,  which  I  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  pass  up  to  Pooley  and 
Manders  who  were  several  steps  higher 
up. .  Then  I  thought  that  a  warder  with  a 
face  unaccountably  like  Chalker's  kept 
calling  to  me  in  a  harsh  voice  to  try 
harder  and  harder  to  reach  them.  Then 
the  warder's  voice  as  well  as  his  face 
seemed  to  gradually  get  like  Chalker's. 
Then  I  realised  that  it  was  Chalker's 
voice  and  that  he  was  calling  me  from 
outside  the  window. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  thinking  now  that  it 
was  a  fire,  and  in  my  half-awakened  con- 
dition picturing  myself  bearing  Mrs. 
Chalker  and  Mrs.  Manders  to  a  place  of 
safety  at  some  (but  not  too  much)  per- 
sonal risk,  and  then  putting  an  anonymous 
account  of  it  in  the  paper.  Then  I  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  Chalker  wsCs 
there,  dressed  exactly  as  I  had  seen  him 
onarrival  yesterday,  "All  England  Eleven" 
belt  included. 

**  Pooley  and  Manders  will  be  down  in 
a  minute,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  lovely  morning, 
and  we  thought  you'd  like  to  come." 

**  Come  where?"  I  asked,  as  the  cold 
morning  breeze  sported  with  my  scanty 
covering,  and  I  shivered. 

•*  Oh,  didn't  we  tell  you  ?  We  wanted 
to  get  some  ivy  roots  to  climb  up  the 
rockery  at  the  corner  of  the  tennis  lawn, 
so  we  thought  we'd  get  out  early  before 
breakfast.  I  remember  now,  we  arranged 
it  before  you  came." 

Just  as  Chalker  finished  speaking 
Manders  bounded  out  of  the  house  like  a 
school-boy.  He  looked  up  at  me,  and 
taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  indulged 
in  a  fiendish  grin  at  my  expense.  If  a 
boulder  had  been  handy  to  roll  down, 
Manders'  life  would  have  paid  the  penalty. 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  tried  a  feeble 
subterfuge.  **  Thanks  very  much  indeed," 
I  replied  with  chattering  teeth,  **  I  should 
like  to  come  awfully,  but  somehow  I 
always  get  a  headache  if  I  go  out  on  an 
empty  stomach." 

**  So  do  I,"  replied  the  merciless 
Chalker,  **  and  I  always  provide  against 
it,  and  you  shall  share  my  remedy."  He 
held  up  and  broke  in  half  before  my  eyes 
a  specimen  of  that  appalling  form  of 
Spartan    nutriment,    a  captain's    biscuit. 
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I  ask  any  unprejudiced  person  to  say 
whether  a  captain's  biscuit  is  an  article  of 
food  to  contemplate  with  anything  but 
nausea  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
day  on  an  open  raft. 

I  retired  from  the  window,  put  on  the 
first  clothes  I  could  find  —  what 
clothes  I  don't  know,  but  I  rather 
think  fiannel  trousers  and  a  frock  coat 
were  the  mainstay.  Then  I  slunk  down 
unshaven,  unwashed,  chilled  to  the  mar- 
row, to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Chalker 
the  baked  paving-stone  before  alluded  to. 
Pooley  came  out  at  the  same  moment,  and 
I  could  see  him  looking  scornfully  at  me 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes  as  I  vainly 
tried  to  find  a  tooth  which  might  have 
some  chance  of  not  breaking  in  pieces 
if  it  seriously  contended  with  Chalker's 
horrid  gift. 

I  remember  having  cherished  in  early 
life  the  preposterous  fiction  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing,  a  healthy  and  enjoyable  pastime, 
to  go  and  bathe  in  the  sea  before  break- 
fast. I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
formed  one  of  a  shivering  party  assembled 
at  early  dawn  with  blue  gills  and  internal 
sinkings,  all  declaring  to  each  other  with 
most  unnecessary  vehemence  what  splen- 
did fun  it  was.  I  had  long  given  over 
such  shams  and  follies  when  I  went  to 
stay  with  Chalker,  but  as  we  started  off 
to  get  ivy  roots  at  break  of  dawn,  with  a 
cold  mist  permeating  our  respective  vitals, 
I  began  almost  to  feel  for  an  imaginary 
towel  round  my  neck,  and  to  wonder 
whether,  when  I  came  out  of  the  water, 
my  socks  and  shirt  would  be  floating 
about  as  usual  in  the  bathing  machine. 

We  had  not  even  a  bracing  walk  to 
bring  the  glow  of  health  to  my  blanched 
cheek.  Chalker's  house  was  situated  so 
close  to  the  vicinity  of  ivy  that  he  began 
to  prog  for  it  in  the  bank  by  the  roadside 
almost  before  we  had  emerged  from  the 
front  gate,  and  very  soon  he  and  Manders 
and  Pooley  were  hard  at  work  grubbing 
out  damp  roots,  which  they  gave  me  to 
hold  in  a  basket.  At  last  I  grew  bold 
and  spake. 

**  Do  you  know,"  I  said  to  Chalker, 
**  I  feel  a  bit  chilly  ?  If  you  don't  mind,  I 
will  put  this  basket  down  and  take  a  good 
turn  just  to  get  the  circulation  up." 

**  By  all  means,"  replied  he;  "but  I 
can  promise  you  some  warm  work  after 
breakfast ;  so  I  hope  you  won't  tire  your- 
self beforehand.  We  have  a  tremendous 
job  to  tackle  !  " 

**Oh!"  replied  I  faintly,  **what  is 
that  ?  " 


**Why,  didn't  I  tell  you?  Oh,  no,  I 
remember  this  was  arranged  also  before 
you  came.  Well,  you  may  have  noticed 
rather  a  bare  corner  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  near  the  rose-trees.  We  are 
going  up  to  the  common  to  get  stones  to 
make  a  rocker}'  there,  and  then  get  some 
ferns  to  put  in.  We  can  bring  some  in  a 
wheelbarrow  and  carry  others,  and  we 
shall  have  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
a  good  many  times,  and  carry  some  pretty 
big  weights  before  we've  done.  Pooley 
thought  of  it,  and  Manders  and  I  agreed 
it  would  be  great  fun,  besides  being  no 
end  of  an  improvement  to  the  garden. 
We  shall  welcome  another  willing  hand 
immensely  to  help  us,  and  my  wife  tells 
me  you  like  gardening  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world." 

That  vindictive,  unabashed  lie  of  mine 
was  finding  me  out  with  a  vengeance, 
and  Mrs.  Chalker  had  evidently  been 
improving  on  it  in  nuptial  confidences  till 
I  hardly  knew  it  by  sight. 

I  looked  round  me  for  a  victim,  and 
I  saw  Manders  in  a  stooping  position, 
eagerly  clutching  at  an  ivy-root,  with  his 
head  in  juxtaposition  to  a  clump  of  sting- 
ing nettles.  What  is  more,  Manders  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  shaking  like  a  jelly- 
fish, as  if  nurturing  illicit  mirth.  In  one 
moment  I  realised  that  he  had  heard 
Chalker's  observations  and  was  laughing 
at  me,  anjd  in  two  moments  Manders  was 
sprawling  in  the  nettles,  while  I  stood  by 
and  grimly  apologised  for  stumbling 
against  him.  Manders  did  not  score  that 
time,  anyhow. 

When  we  returned  from  this  expedition, 
Chalker,  with  Pooley  and  Manders,  made 
straight  for  the  rockery  up  which  the  ivy- 
roots  were  expected  to  climb.  I,  for  my 
part,  essayed  to  hand  Manders  the  basket 
and  sneak  indoors  to  go  to  bed  again,  or 
to  shave,  or  to  wash,  or  do  anything  to 
get  away  from  horticulture  in  its  damp 
and  early  form.  But  Manders  had  been 
hurt  by  the  flower-pot  and  stung  by  the 
nettles,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let  me 
off  now.  He  blandly  disregarded  the 
proffered  basket. 

••  Why,  Chalker,"  he  said,  **  here's  this 
modest  chap  proposing  to  retire  after 
helping  us  in  all  the  hard  work,  and  when 
we  are  just  going  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
it.  And  all  the  time  I  know  he  is  burst- 
ing to  put  in  some  of  the  roots  if  you'll  let 
him." 

Chalker  protested  that  he  would  not  hear 
of  my  going  in,  and  indeed,  he  said  that 
he  had  counted  on  my  taking  his  place,  as 
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he  knew  I  should  like  it,  and  he  just 
wanted  to  slay  a  few  more  dandelions 
before  breakfast  now  that  the  sun  was 
out  and  the  grass  not  too  wet  to  lie 
down  on  it.  Whereupon  he  fetched  his 
poison  and  his  pointed  instrument  and 
once  more  crawled  upon  the  ground  in  a 
despicable  attitude. 

Left  with  Pooley  and  Manders  I  was 
helpless  and  hopeless.  They  set  to  work 
to  stick  in  ivy  roots,  which  they  inserted 
with  great  dexterity.  I  tried  to  follow 
their  example,  but  I  could  not  get  any  ivy 
roots  to  stick  somehow,  whether  because 
I  did  not  put  them  in  deep  enough,  or 
because  I  selected  spots  that  had  no  depth 
of  soil,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know  that 
Pooley  scowled  at  my  failures,  and 
Manders  smiled  (but  he  had  to  smile 
through  nettle-rash,  which  was  some 
comfort),  and  that  on  turning  my  head 
round  once  to  use  bad  language  without 
being  heard  I  encountered  the  gaze  of 
Snokes,  who  was  watching  me  with 
absorbed  attention,  and  seemed  to  think 
1  was  making  a  fool  of  myself  for  his 
morning  amusement.  I  resolved  on  the 
spot  that  when  I  left  I  would  not  tip 
Snokes  so  much  as  a  threepenny  bit. 

The  ladies  came  out  just  before  break- 
fast and  rallied  us  on  our  enthusiasm.  I 
would  have  given  much  to  confess  all,  but 
I  had  not  the  moral  courage  and  could 
only  reply  with  a  wan  smile  as  I  passed 
them  to  go  indoors. 

The  expedition  in  search  of  stones  was 
the  main  subject  of  conversation  at  break- 
fast, and  Chalker  spoke  of  it  as  if  he  were 
giving  a  splendid  entertainment. 

**You  mustn't  overtire  Mr.  Tomkins, 
Frank,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chalker,  look- 
ing kindly  at  me ;  **  remember  you  have 
all  been  up  very  early." 

**  Oh  !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  that," 
broke  in  Manders,  **  Tomkins  is  as  strong 
as  a  horse.     Aren't  you,  old  chap  ?  " 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  answer 
Manders  for  fear  of  saying  something 
that  would  have  broken  up  the  party,  so 
I  took  a  large  bite  of  toast. 

**  Perhaps  Mr.  Tomkins  would  prefer 
to  go  for  a  drive  with  us  ladies,"  resumed 
my  hostess. 

Here  was  my  chance. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I " 

**  Now,  my  dear,"  interposed  Chalker, 
**  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Tomkins  is 
devoted  to  gardening,  and  what  possible 
comparison  is  there  between  tamely 
driving  in  a  cart  and  assisting  in  the 
glorious  enterprise  we  have  in  view?     He 


can't  say  no  to  you  because  of  the  laws 
of  politeness,  so  I  must  say  it  for  him." 

Dear  kind  opportune  Chalker  ! 

So  the  ladies  went  off  for  a  delightful 
drive,  and  I  stood  and  watched  them  at 
the  gate  till  Chalker  roared  out  from  the 
stable  yard  to  ask  if  I  would  like  to  wheel 
one  of  the  barrows  up  the  hill  that  led  to 
the  common. 

Three  times  did  I  toil  up  that  hill  and 
down  again,  sometimes  on  the  return 
journey  carrying  as  many  stones  as  I 
could  hold,  and  sometimes  wheeling  a 
barrowful  of  them.  The  fourth  time 
was  to  be  the  last,  and  I  breathed  a  sigh 
of  intense  relief  as  we  reached  the  com- 
mon, loaded  ourselves,  and  started  back 
again.  I  was  not  wheeling  the  barrow 
oh  that  occasion,  but  carrying  a  great 
block  of  stone  under  which  I  almost 
staggered. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  done.  A  rut 
in  the  road,  a  loose  stone,  something 
made  my  foot  slip,  and  in  a  moment  I  had 
lost  my  balance  and  was  down  with  the 
stone  I  was  carrying  on  the  top  of  me  as 
if  I  were  dead  and  had  a  monument 
erected  over  me  already.  Acute  pains 
in  the  right  knee  and  left  ankle,  bruised 
sensations  all  over — all  these  I  instantly 
experienced.  But  at  once  and  through 
all  there  came  a  sweet  peaceful  feeling  of 
deep  and  heartfelt  thankfulness,  a  sense 
of  infinite  relief,  a  consciousness  of  having 
reached  a  haven  of  repose. 

/  could  not  be  asked  to  do  any  more  garden- 
ing. 

When  I  tried  to  rise  I  could  not  stand 
much  less  walk,  so  the  stones  were 
emptied  out  of  the  barrow,  and  I  was 
wheeled  home  like  Mr.  Pickwick  on  a 
celebrated  occasion,  but  in  a  more  credit- 
able condition. 

Chalker  was  deeply  concerned  about 
me.  Manders  looked  as  penitent  as  if 
he  had  done  it  himself,  and  even  Pooley 
melted  and  was  kind  to  me.  And  then 
when  the  doctor  came  and  pronounced 
that  I  had  sprained  my  ankle  and  dis- 
located my  knee,  besides  being  badly 
bruised,  how  jolly  it  was  to  see  them  all 
so  sorry  and  so  attentive  to  my  wants. 
How  I  was  carried  out  into  the  garden 
like  a  dear  little  baby.  How  the  ladies 
ministered  to  me  like  angels.  How 
Snokes  sidled  up  and  said  well,  he  was 
sorry,  he  was,  that  he  was.  How  the 
maid-servants  peeped  at  me  sympathetic- 
ally whenever  they  had  a  chance.  How 
the  parish  clergyman  called  and  left  a 
card   with    kind    inquiries,   having   been 
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positively  informed  in  the  village  that  I 
had  fallen  down  a  gravel  pit  and  broken 
both  legs  and  one  arm.  How  contentedly 
I  watched  Chalker  at  his  dandelions,  and 
Pooley  and  Manders  labouring  in  various 
ways  that  were  not  my  ways,  while  Mrs. 


Chalker  and  Mrs.  Manders  talked  to  me 
in  soothing  and  sisterly  tones,  and  pitied 
me  for  not  being  able  to  work  in  the 
garden  with  the  otherti. 

I  tell  you    I    never  enjoyed  a  stay  at  a 
country  house  so  much  in  all  my  life. 


SPRING     IN     APRIL. 

By  MRS.  T.  H.   HUXLEY. 

Soft  airs  of  morn 
That  waft  sweet  scents  from  wood  and  hedgerow  bowers, 

Steeping  my  senses 
In  witching  incense,  born 
Of  this  fair  April,  who  in  mottled  hours 

Sunshine  and  rain  dispenses. 
And  wakes  to  life  and  light,  the  withered  heaps  by  winter  shori 


Gorse  of  bright  gold, 
With  nutty  fragrance  strewing  the  cool  air, 

Gold  daffodil. 
In  spears  of  greenery  stoled, 
And  primroses — with  dewy  eyes,  most  fair, 

My  heart's  cup  you  do  fill 
With  gladness,  so  unplucked  you  shall  remain  in  cafy  fold, 


The  soaring  lark 
High  up  sends  sprays  of  music  on  the  brei 

My  soul  uplifting 
Unto  yon  azure  arc  ; 
Floating,  upon  a  billowy  cloud  reclined, 

Enraptured  drifting 
In  dreams  divine,  where  Time  nor  Death  < 


1  set  their  mark. 


Oh  heavenly  Spring! 
Quicken  my  soul's  desires,  that  they  may  bloom 
In  loveliness ; 
And  later  harvest  bring 
Of  fruits,  and  pregnant  seeds  in  beauty's  room. 

New  lives  to  feed  and  bless ; 
That  so  I  die  not  at  my  death,  but  live 

In  the  glad  hearts  of  those  I  made  to  sing. 


ON   COSTERS   AND    MUSIC    HALLS. 
Bv  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 


With  Illustrations  by  H.  G.   BANKS. 


K     music     halls 
and   the  char- 


written  in  a  complimentary  strain. 
The  youthful  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette      and    the      confirmed      Theatre- 


goer of  more  mature  years  are  alike 
indignant  that  people  dare  to  avow  their 
preference  for  a  Variety  Entertainment 
over  a  three  hours'  spel!  of  Shakespeare. 
Really  it  is  difhcult  sometimes  to  refrain 
from  hinting  that  those  critics  who  refuse 
to  see  any  merit  in  a  music-hall  perform- 
ance are  talking  nonsense.  Vet  "  it 
ain't  exactly  wot  they  say  "  I  object  to, 
"  it's  the  nasty  way  they  says  it !  "  They 
seem  to  infer  that  music-hall  artists  are 
not,  if  the  truth  be  told,  quite  worthy  even 
of  the  ink  they  are  kind  enough  to  fling  at 
them. 

Vet,  somehow,  such  is  the  cussedness 
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of  human  nature,  in  spite  of  the  most 
elaborated  criticism  Variety  Entertain- 
ments thrive  and  prosper,  and  the  places 
of  such  entertainment  year  by  year  in- 
creaise  in  number  and  popularity.  More 
monstrous   still,  the  very  same  folk  who 


A  theatrical  audience  comes  to  see 
some  especial  class  of  play,  and  itself  is 
more  or  less  composed  of  one  class.     The 

actor  soon  gets  to  know  the  character  of 
the  audience  he  has  to  appeal  to,  its  likes 
id  dislikes.     Each    theatre  has  its  body 


appreciate  good  acting  at  the  Theatre,  go  of  habUuis,    its    own    public, 

to  the  music-hall  and  seem  to  appreciate  Variety  Show  you  almost  get  an  audience 

the  acting  and  singing  there  also.    I  don't  for  each  artist,   every  class  of  people  is 

ask  for  much,  but  surety  the  critics  might  represented,    and  an    artist    must  get  in 

admit,    to   take   one    or    two    instances  touch   with   the   whole   lot   of  them,   or 


random,  that  Frank  Celli 
capital  baritone  voice,  that  Auguste  Van 
Biene  is  an  admirable  violoncellist,  that 
Miss  Minnie  Cunningham  has  learned  the 
art  of  attractive  and  graceful  dancing. 
Yet  these  are  Variety  artists.     It  is  only 


nom  ■  phdocnph  by  Thi 


in  the  music-halls,    I   consider,  that  it  is 

possible  to  watch  first-rate  dancing  {I  am 

speaking    of    skirt     dances,     not     ballet 

dancing).     We  boast  some  lovely  dancing      music-hall: 

in  the  music-halls,  and  indeed  it  is  from      but    a    cm 

them  that  the  best  dances  and  dancers  on 

the    regular    stage    have    come — in    the 

majority  of  cases,  certainly. 

I  have  had  offers  not  a  few,  and  several 
from  the  Continent,  to  go  back  to  the 
Theatre.  Some  day  I  may  do  so  ;  but  I 
shall  never  regret  the  years  I  have  spent 
at  the  music-hall,  nor  the  training  which 
those  years  have  given  me,  if  only  by 
teaching  one  to  get  into  touch  and 
sympathy  with  audiences  so  widely  differ- 
ent as  one  has  to  meet  at,  say,  the 
Paragon  in  Mile  End  Road  and  then  at 
the  Tivoli  or  Pavilion. 


nearly  the  whole,  or  his  performance 
won't  go  as  it  should  go.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  get  a  young 
actor  starting  in  life  to  sing,  if  he  can 
sing,  at  three  music-halls  a  night  for  a 
time.  The  mere  sudden  change  of  hall, 
from  a  little  hall,  like 
the  Tivoli,  to  the 
Pavilion  or  the  huge 
Paragon,  is  an  expe- 
rience, in  the  manage- 
ment of  voice  alone, 
which  is  well  worth 
the  gaining.  And  then 
there  is  the  sudden  dip 
from  one  kind  of  audi- 
ence into  another.  I 
have  performed  in  as 
many  as  five  or  six 
different  places  in  one 
evening.  An  actor's 
experience  is  nothing  at 
all  to  this.  But  to 
return  to  our  critics. 
Some  lime  ago  Miss 
Lottie  Collins  appeared 
in  London  and  made 
an  enormous  success 
of  the  song — that  tune 
which  the  suburban 
poet  loves  to  hear 
pealed  forth  by  the  barrel-organ  in  front 
of  his  parlour  window,  —  Ta-Ra-Jia- 
Boom-De-Ay.        She    sang  it    first  at  the 

:  was  a    popular    success, 

success,  oh,  no  !  About 
six  months  afterwards  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  was  on  the  look-out  for  some- 
thing to  put  new  life  into  the  piece 
which  was  running  there,  and  the  manager 
engages  Miss  Lottie  Collins  to  sing  this 
national  anthem  of  the  street  urchin. 
Her  success  was  as  pronounced  in  the 
theatre  as  in  the  music-hall,  but  not  more 
so,  and  the  performances  were  identical. 
But  now  at  last  the  mouths  of  the  critics 
are  opened  and  their  pens  loosed,  and 
for  her  work  she  receives  half  a  column 
of  gush  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  I  don't 
say  she    did    not    deserve    it  ;     she  cer~ 
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tainly  did :  it  was  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  performances  1  ever  saw. 
Get  some  one  else  to  sin^  you  the  song', 
and  compare  the  result  with  Miss  Lottie 
Collins'  rendering  of  it,  and  her  merit  is 
established.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this 
merit  might  have  been  discovered  earlier. 
It  is  only  when  Miss  Lottie  Collins 
appears  at  the  theatre  proper  (?),  that  her 


music-hall,  while  turn  the  matter  up  the 
other  way  jour  fingers  will  be  more  than 
enough  to  reckon  the  sum  on. 

Among  my  most  prized  possessions 
is  a  note  I  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  who,  wrote  to  me  a  most 
kind,  encouraging  and  spontaneous 
letter,  showing  at  once  his  appreciation 
of     the     efforts     of       theatrical    artists, 


THE  CrtNTEBBUBV. 


performance  becomes  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  that  of  a  Schneider,  a— but 
vide.  Daily  Telegraph  ! 

To  my  mind  Miss  Jenny  Htll  is  one  of 
the  most  genuine  artists  on  the  English 
stage.  She  is  a  genius,  a  marvel  :  after 
all,  Variety  performances  cannot  be  so  bad 
when  one  finds  that  many  of  the  greatest 
successes  in  burlesque  were  bred  in  the 


whether  in  the  regular  or  irregular  line, 
so  called,  who  endeavour  to  be  true  to 
their  art,  and  expressing  in  generous 
terms  his  kindly  approval  of  my  own 
elTorts.  The  music-hall  is  certainly  now 
as  popular  a  resort  for  amusement  and 
enjoyment  as  the  theatrical  stage  ; 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  more  so. 
The  fact  stands  undoubted.     It  is  a  fact 
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also  that  the  character  of  the  music-hall 
performance  has  improved  with  its 
increased  and  wider  popularity.  An 
artist  who  portrays  human  nature  truth- 
fully and  well  on  one  stage  or  the  other  is 
equally  deserving  of  support  ;  and  a  letter 
like  Mr.  Buchanan's  is  likely  to  do  a  deal 


more  to  encourage  us  to  do  our  best,  than 
the  pet  critic  who  would  force  all  the 
world  to  go  and  see  Ghosts  six  evenings 
a  week  and  for  three  hoi^s  extra  on 
Saturdays.  Ghosts  is  an  excellent  thing 
homeopathically  applied  ;  but  we  like  to 
read  I'linch  as  well  as  the  Timts,  and  there 
is  life  and  feeling  in  the  East  End  as 
well  as  in  the  West.  I  am  all  for  variety 
of  tastes.  The  coster  loves  his  "  Old 
Dutch  "just  as  well  as  the  banker  his  "  My 


^^ 


Dear,"  though  he  does  not  say  so  in  the 
same  words.  But  then  there  are  two 
Enghsh  languages — Queen's  Engflish  and 
Cockney  English,  and  which  you  use  is  a 
mere  matter  of  what  school  you  have  been 
taught  in  ;  only  make  good  use  of  it  !  And 
the  costers  do. 

Some  people  ask  me  if  I  should  not 
give  up  singing  Cockney  songs.  But  why 
should  I  ?  Human  nature  is  what  one 
wants  to  render,  and  what  an  audience 
wants,  and  human  nature  is  the  same 
whether  concealed  under  an  expanse  of 
necktie  with  a  big  pearl  pin  in  the  centre, 
or  under  coster  togs  with  big  mother-of 
pearl  buttons  to  make  them  show  up 
"dossy!"  You  may  play  it  higher  up  or 
lower  down  the  scale,  but  the  tune  is  the 
same.  I  take  the  Coster  pure  as  the  tpyical 
cockney — the  clothes  I  play  him  in  were 
doly  fashioned  by  an  East-end  tailor 
— ^and  the  cab-drive r,  the  omnibus- 
conductor,  the  loafer,  all  these  are 
variations  only  of  the  cockney  type. 
I  have  always  delighted  to  glean 
the  gems  of  cockney  humour  which  are 
lavished  at  every  street -corner,  on  the  bus 
and  the  tram,  and  in  the  train.  It  is  a 
humour  however  one  cannot  succesfully 
reproduce,  because  its  English  is  not  the 
English  of  leading  articles. 

At  the  Stereoscopic  Company's  place 
they  had  a  couple  of  flower-girls  in  to 
have  their  photographs  taken.  The  girls 
had  no  suspicion  of  whom  1  was,  and 
1  walked  out  of  the  shop  into  the  studio 
in  my  coster  togs,  rigged  up  in  my 
"  pearlies,"  no  end  of  a  toff,  and  the  girls 
took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  I  was 
there  to  complete  the  group  the  photo- 
grapher wished  to  secure.  After  a  bit  of 
chaff,  I  tried  to  get  them  to  strike  an 
attitude  that  would  come  out  well,  as  a 
naturcil  attitude,  in  the  picture.  Of  course 
they  could  not.  No  one  can  act  them- 
selves— speaking  generally.  It  wants 
an  actress  to  play  the  part  of  flower- 
girl  or  duchess  to  life ;  neither  the 
duchess  nor  the  flower-girl  can  play  it 
themselves.  1  have  often  thought  that 
the  untrained  amateur  gentleman-actor 
makes  the  poorest  stage  gentleman  that 
ever  trod. 

These  flower  girls  were  very  funny,  but 
they  would  not  and  could  not  group 
themselves  naturally.  I  made  a  final 
attempt.  "Look 'ere,"  I  said  to  one  of 
them,  "you  try  to  think  I  am  a  nice  kind 
of  bloke  and  we're  going  to  'ave  a  real 
fine  old  beano.  Of  course  I  need 'ardly  say, 
I'm  very  fond  indeed  of  you,   I'm  reg'lar 
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mashed  on  you,  and,  what's  more,  I'm 
going:  to  love  you  " — and  1  put  my  arm 
round  her  waist.  "  Now,  my  pet,  I'm 
goin'   to   whisper  all    kinds    of  real    nice 


things  to  you.  You  say  somethin'  real 
nice  to  me."  The  moment  of  triumph  had 
approached,  the  photographer  was  on  the 
alert,  the  ideal  picture  of  coster  wooing 
would  in  a  few  seconds  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  girl  looked  up  at  me  and  ex- 
claimed— well  !  I  won't  say  what  she  ex- 
claimed, for  her  language  was  not  such  as 
the  County  Council  would  tolerate  on  the 
music-hall  stage.  She  meant  we!l  and 
lovingly,  but  that  exclamation  of  hers  was 
disastrous  to  our  gravity,  and  the  ideal 
picture  has  still  to  be  made. 

The  humour  of  cockneys  is  a  thing  of 
its  kind,  and  their  likings  and  preferences 
also  a  thing  of  their  kind.  In  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  I  passed  a  couple  of 
tramps  one  night,  poor  half-starved  look- 
ing fellows  with  a  half-frozen  appearance, 
puffing  piteously  at  their  short  clay  pipes 
to  keep  them  alight,  their  ragged  coat- 
collars  turned  up  round  their  necks,  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  themselves  warm  on  this 
bitter  cold  night   by  stamping  their  feet 


on  the  pavement.  !  stacked  off  pace  for 
a  moment  to  catch  a  word  or  two  of 
their  disjointed  talk.  They  were  standing 
outside  the  barracks.  "  Poor  devils  !  " 
one  turned  to  the  other  and  said,  pointing 
to  the  barracks,  "  poor  devils  !  I  suppose 
they  are  locked  up  for  the  night."  What 
objects  for  pity  by  these  homeless  loafers, 
benumbed  with  cold,  without  food  or  bed  ! 
In  the  provinces  the  coster,  the  cockney 
type  at  least,  is  an  unknown  figure  ;  and 
the  provincial  audience   has  to  get  over 


the  novelty  of  the  character  before  they 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  song.  I  have 
had  all  sorts  of  experiences  in  the  country. 
At  one  time  I  had  the  cheek  to  go  in  for 
L  L  2 
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^rand  opera  with  a  really  fine  caste  and 
played  in  Marilana,  Nosze  di  Figam,  and 
what  not  ?  And  of  course  I  have  travelled 
in  the  Variety  business.  1  went  the  year 
before  last  to  Cardiff  and  Newport  in 
Wales,  to  Manchester  and  to  Brig-hton. 
A  Brighton  audience  is  just  like  a  London 
one,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  she 
deserves  her  title  of  London-by-the-Sea  ; 
but  at  Manchester  I  had  a  curious  experi- 
ence, 1  had  a  fortnight's  engagement 
there.  For  three  nighls  out  of  the  fort- 
night the  audience  sat  in  front  of  me,  like 
so  many  bales  of  wool  for  all  the  applause 
they  gave  me  ;  they  looked  at  me  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Wh^t  s  it  ?     What  on  earth 


are  you  trying  to  do?"  But  when  once 
they  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  my 
songs,  I  might  have  been  in  the  London 
Pavilion,  At  Cardiff  they  had  two  per- 
formances a  night.  At  the  first  house 
I  was  simply  looked  at  ;  but  the  next 
night,  at  the  second  house,  things  went 
well,  and  then  in  the  first  house  also, 
until  on  Saturday  night  I  had  to  sing 
them  no  leSs  than  twelve  songs  one 
after  another. 

Quite  at  the  end  of  last  year  I  had  to 
go  to  Birmingham.  I  was  somewhat 
nervous  about  pleasing  the  audience  there, 
and  tried  all  1  could  (o  get  out  of  the 
engagement  ;  but  all  to  no  good  ;  they 
had   booked  every  seat   beforehand,  the 


manager  wrote  to  say  ;  and  indeed  they 
had,  a  magnificent  hall-full,  people  stand- 
ing behind  me  on  the  stage,  and  paying 
five  shillings  apiece  to  do  so  ;  1  had  to 
walk  through  a  regular  crowd  to  get 
on  to  the  stage  at  all.  The  last  night  of  my 
engagement  I  came  on  to  sing  my  fourth 
song,  when  a  man  stood  up  at  the  back 
of  the  hall  and  began  to  address  me. 
It  was  a  nasty  moment,  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  1  supposed  that  a 
torrent  of  abuse  was  coming  my  way, 
and  that  the  man  meant  to  make  himself 
unpleasant  I  kept  quiet  ;  under  such 
c  rcum<;tances  1  am  sure  that  it  is  wise  for 
an  art  st  to  remain  still  and  never 
to  attempt  to 
address  the 
audience.  An 
English  audi- 
ence is  almost 
invariably  a  gen- 
erous audience, 
and  will  take 
the  part  of  an 
artist  if  they 
think  that  any- 
one is  trying  to 
bully  or  inter- 
rupt him.  But 
at  last  I  thought 
it  best  to  find 
out  what  the 
man  really  was 
driving  at,  and, 
to  my  delight,  i 
gathered  that  it 
was  a  cheque  for 
five  guineas,  and 
not  epithets  of 
scorn,  he  was 
pressing  me  to 
accept.  Of 
course  I  could 
not  accept  it  for  myself;  I  told  the 
audience  I  would  take  the  cheque  and 
hand  it  over  to  a  local  charity.  Many 
.  people  have  thought,  and  not  unnaturally, 
that  this  was  all  a  got-up  job  to  strike  the 
final  flash  in  the  pan.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  incident  was  wholly  unex- 
pected both  by  myself  and  the  manager. 
After  the  performance  the  gentleman 
came  round  behind  the  stage  and  gener- 
ously doubled  the  amount  of  his  cheque. 
He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Cheltenham 
to  be  there  that  night,  and  I  afterwards 
found  out  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
private  means  resident  at  Brighton.  But 
it  was  an  odd  experience,  and  the  first 
few  minutes  of  it    I  don't  wish  to   have 
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'  often    the 


repeated.     I   don't  mind 
cheque  is  repeated. 

I  travelled  once  on  my  own  account  in 
the  provinces  with  an  entertainment. 
Our  troupe  consisted  of  John  Beau- 
champ  and  myseSf.  We  lost  all  our 
money,  every  farthing.  We  used  to  give 
sketches  from  Dkkcns,  and  besides,  I 
used  to  sing  the  very  songs  I  sing  now  ; 
but  which  don't  lose  me  money  now. 
How  well  I  remember  it  all,  every  slight 
incident,  every  bitter  disappointment ! 
One  night  I  remember, 
the  night  of  a  Bank- 
holiday,  as  if  it  were  but 
last  night ;  a  perfectly 
beautiful  night,  stars 
twinkling  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  not  one  solitary 
person  poked  his  nose  in- 
to the  hall  we  had  hired. 
It  was  at  Northampton  ; 
and  there  I  sang  the 
very  song,  "The  Sere- 
nade," that  was  the  mak- 
ing of  me  in  London, 
but  no  one  cared  to  come 
and  listen  to  it,  much  less 
to  applaud,  and  the 
remnants  of  our  cash 
leaked  out  of  the  bag 
there.  I  get  plenty  of 
offers  now  to  go  back 
to    Northampton  ;      but 


there   since  that 
night. 

The    wheel    of 


times  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  luck 
and  career  of 
any  man.  My 
grandfather  was 
a  Protestant  rec- 
tor ;  my  father 
came  over  to 
England,  mar- 
ried my  mother, 
and  settled  down 
over  here  as  a 
teacher  of 
French  ;  the  lan- 
guage we  always 
used  to  talk  at 
home.  There  is 
nobody     at      all 


familyexcept  my- 
.self,  and  the  original  career  proposed  for 
me  was  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  idea  came  to 
nothing. 

Quite  from  a  child  1  was  all  for  the 
stage  ;  I  was  one  of  those  dreadful 
creatures,  not  Venfant  prodigue,  but  the 
infant  prodigy,  which  1  imagine  many 
people  think  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  I  was  only  six  years  old  when  I 
first  trod  the  stage,  and  after  that  I 
dodged  about  for  years  at  local  shows, 
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with  scratch  entertainments  and  the  rest 
of  it,  and  regularly  was  enrolled  in  the 
theatrical  profession  when  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  sixteen  years  ago.  I  combined 
for  some  years  the  schoolmaster  with  the 
actor ;  I  used  to  take  a  French  class  for 
my  father  f  he  had  more  than  he  could 
manage  by  h  mself      I  was  even  under 


crofts ;  was  in  the  original  caste  of  TAe 
Magistrate ;  then  with  the  Kendals  for  a 
while.  I  played  at  Terry's  Theatre  in  Ziti/t 
Lord  FauntUroy,  with  Willie  Edouin  at  the 
Strand,  and  I  have  filled  Arthur  Roberts's 
place  in  his  absence — that  was  about 
three  years  ago  1  was  also  in  the  original 
caste  of  £>r  Bill 


master  in  a  school  for  some  time,  when 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  how  in 
the  world  I  got  through  it,  I  don't 
know  now ;  all  1  remember  is  that  1 
loathed  it. 

To  my  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  training, 
however,  on  the  regular  stage  I  attribute 
all  the  success  I  have  gained.  I  began 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,   with  the  Ban- 


All  this  time  I  kept  up  my  singing  more 
or  less  ;  I  had  one  tempting  offer  from  a 
music-hall  which  I  refused,  and  then, 
later,  another  was  made.  I  saw  that  at 
the  moment  there  was  no  special  opening 
for  me  on  the  regular  stage  ;  the  places 
of  first  comedians  were  well  filled  at  the 
principal  theatres  and  I  should  have  had 
to  play  second   fiddle.       The    music-hall 
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artist  has  also,  as  I  felt  at  the  time,  two 
great  advantages  over  the  actor.  No 
rehearsals,  is  the  first  advantage.  I  have 
rehearsed  during  eight  weeks  for  a  play 
which  ran  only  one  week.  For  the  nine 
weeks  therefore  I  drew  but  one  week's 
salary,  and  then  had  to  start  rehearsing 
again  for  a  new  play  which,  for  all  one 
could  tell  for  certain,  might  prove  equally 
unremunerative  with  the  former.  Then, 
still  more  important — a  professional  artist 
in  the  music-hall  reaps  the  fruit  of  his 
own  personal  success  ;  but,  for  an  actor, 
it  is  better  to  be  a  failure  in  a 
piece  that  succeeds  than  a  success  in  a 
piece  that  fails  ;  you  are  sacrificed  with 
the  whole,  your  personal  success  is  of  no 
use — at  any  rate  of  no  direct  use,  to  you. 
Vou  have  a  song,  a  good  song,  "a 
reg'lar  out  an'  out-er."  You  sing  it  well 
and  it  takes  with  the  audience.  You  go 
to  the  music-hall,  you  sing  that  song,  and 
it  may  be  the  making  of  you  ;  but,  as  one 
of  many  characters  in  a  theatrical  piece 
that  fails  to  draw,  you  may  sing  that 
same  song,  but  your  best  exertions  are 
bound  to  end  in  smoke  ;  you  "  merely 
throw  yourself  away,"  as  an  actor  would 
say.  1  have  played  in  a  burlesque  and 
sung  a  certain  song  in  it  ;  the  burlesque 
was  a  failure  and  the  song  of  course  fell 
dead  with  the  burlesque.  I  revived  the 
same  song  not  long  afterwards  at  a 
music-hall  and  it  helped  to  make  me. 

1  made  my  first  plunge  Into  the  music* 
hall  world  at  the  Pavilion.  I  chose  "  The 
Serenade  "  to  start  off  with,  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  was  most  doubtful 
about  its  chance  of  success,  but  felt  sure, 
that  if  ittookon,  Iwassafe.  My  fear  was 
that  a  music-hall  audience  might  not 
*'  tumble  "  to  the  little  bit  of  sentiment  that 
under-ran  the  whole  song.  But,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  my  fear  was  not  realised.  I 
soon  felt — one  feels  it  chiefly  down  the 
back — that  the  audience  were  listening 
attentively  and  had  no  thought  of  ridi- 
culing the  sentiment.  1  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  really  succeeding ; 
that  first  night  at  the  Pavilion  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  came  on  to  sing  one  song, 
"The  Coster's  Serenade";  I  sang  two 
more,  "The  Nasty  Way  'E  Sez  It,"  and 
then  "  Funny  Without  being  Vulgar"  ; 
by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  third 
song  I  knew  that  all.  was  right ;  the 
readiness  of  the  audience  to  listen  to 
"  The  Serenade  "  showed  me  that  human 
sentiment  was  acceptable  as  well  as  pure 
comicality. 

Now  let  me  say  this.     The  music-hall, 


as  well  as  the  theatrical,  profession  is  a 
hard  profession.  You  may  work  and 
wait  and  receive  little  thanks  for  your 
trouble,  and  then  success  may  come  to 
you  all  at  once  when  you  least  expect  it. 
But  there  is  a  terrible  lot  of  luck  in  it.  If  I 
had  first  appeared  at  the  music-hall  some 
ten  years  ago,  1  feel  certain  that  1  would 
not  have  been  listened  to.  The  taste  of 
the   Variety    audience    has   altered   and 


developed  since  then  ;  they  have  a  sort  o' 
kind  o'  feeling  now  that  they  want  some- 
thing besides  the  best  of  pure  farce  and 
comicality.  They  are  ready  to  digest 
some  sentiment,  some  traits  of  deeper 
human  life  with  their  fare  now  as  well, 
and  are  generous  in  acknowledging 
attempts  to  serve  it  up  for  them.  They 
recognise  and  want  something  that  is 
true  to  human  nature,  up  or  down  the 
scale,  and,  whether  it  be  laughable  or 
pathetic,  it  must  in  the  main  be  true  and 
in  the  main  artistic. 

For  myself  I  don't  pretend  to  a  "  voice." 
My    performances    are     rather,     striolii^ 
speaking,  musical  recitations  than  ' 
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I  write  the  words  of  my  songs  myself. 
I  have  a  good  ear  for  music — for  instance, 
I  can  play  the  fiddle  fairly  well  and  the 
guitar  and  banjo  a  little, — and  a  small 
part  of  my  music  I  write,  myself  also,  or, 
rather,  I  get  hold  of  odd  bits  and  **  fake  '* 
them.  But  even  the  **  faking  "  process  I 
do  not  rely  upon  much  :  good  music,  I  am 
sure,  is  now  most  essential  in  the  music- 
hall.  Whether  it  is  that  musical  educa- 
tion is  getting  **  forrarder,"  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  do  know  that  an  audience 
like  decent  harmony,  and  are  not  content 
with  what  I  may  call  the  mere  '*  tum-tum- 
tum-tune."  My  brother  writes  a  great 
portion  of  my  music — Mr.  John  Cook 
wrote  the  music  for  "The  Serenade" — 
then  I  take  pains  to  have  it  well  arranged, 
and  Mr.  Asher,  the  conductor  at  the 
Tivoli,  kindly  undertakes  the  arrangement 
of  most  of  mv  music  for  the  orchestra. 

I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  **  Knocked  *em 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road  "  has  been  my  most 
popular  song;  but  **The  Coster's 
Serenade,"  **The  Future  Mrs.  'Awkins," 
**The  Coster's  Courtship  "  have  all  had 
their  ample  meed  of  success.  The  song  I 
am  giving  now,  "  My  Old  Dutch  '*  will  open 
out,  I  hope,  a  wider  field  in  front  of  it  and 
has  proved  a  great  catch  in  the  publishing 
line  as  well  as  for  acting  purposes.  For  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  a  song  which  is  a 
success  as  a  stage  song  has  a  good  sale. 
People  may  think  (and  often  they  are  right) 
that  it  requires  costume  and  scene  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  advantage. 

But,  in  the  space  of  a  magazine  article, 
I  must  not  attempt  to  box  the  compass  of 
music-hall  problems.  The  music-hall  stage 
is  not  all  glory  and  honour,  nor  pavement  of 
gold.  Like  every  other  profession  it  de- 
mands hard  work.  I,  for  instance,  do  four 
halls  every  night,  and,  on  Saturdays  two 
matinees  as  well.  I  begin  each  night  at 
the  Royal  in  Holborn  at  about  8.30  ;  about 
9.30  I  go  from  there  to  the  Canterbury  in 
Westminster  Bridge  Road  ;  at  10.30  I  am 
at  the  Tivoli  in  the  Strand  ;  at  1 1  o'clock 
I  am  due  at  the  Pavilion  in  Piccadilly 
Circus.     As  a  rule  I  sing  three  songs  at 


each,  though  I  try  to  get  off  with  two.  I 
used  to  sing  all  my  songs  in  oj^  rig-out 
with  the  exceptioii  oC  **The  Old  Kent 
Road,"  and  then  had  only  to  don  a  different 
coat  and  waistcoat.  But  now,  for  **  My  Old 
Dutch,"  I  have  to  make  a  change  from  top 
to  toe,  paint  and  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  can 
do  the  whole  change  in  two  minutes,  and 
have  in  fact  done  it  in  less.  Then  back 
to  my  original  dress — a  change  I  can  do 
in  one  minute — for  my  last  song,  and  I 
am  in  the  right  costume  also  for  my  first 
song  at  the  next  show,  and  sometimes  1 
have  had  to  get  out  of  my  brougham,  on 
my  arrival  at  the  next  hall,  and  walk 
straight  from  it  on  to  the  stage. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  the  mere  technique 
of  a  performance.  It  is  of  no  importance 
beside  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art 
of  song  and  act- 
ing, '  an  art  which 
I  hope  it  will  be 
long  before  I  have 
to  resign  my  con- 
nection with,  for 
I  am  as  fond  and 
proud  of  stage  and 
music-hall,  and  as 
hopeful  of  its 
future,  as  I  was 
when  I  studied 
the  first  lines  of 
my  first  part  as 
a  lad.  I  should 
be  ill  if  I  went 
away  for  a  month's 
holiday,  perfectly 
unhappy,  perfectly 
miserable.     I  shall 

indeed  take  a  holiday  soon,  probably 
on  the  Continent  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
**  Busman's  Holiday."  The  bus-driver 
spends  his  **  day  off"  in  (Jriving  on  a  pal's 
bus,  on  the  box-seat  by  his  pal's  side  ; 
and  I  know  that  night  after  night,  all 
through  my  holiday,  I  shall  be  in  and  out 
of  this  hall  and  that  theatre,  never  happy 
except  when  I  am  watching  some  theatri- 
cal piece  or  Variety  entertainment 
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By  kind  permission  of  the  publishers  {Reynolds  and  Co.,  13,  Berners  Street^  London), 
the  words,  and  a  verse  of  the  music,  of  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier's  popular  song,  "  My  Old 
Dutch,"  are  f^ven  on  the  following  pages. 
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MY   OLD    DUTCH. 


Words   by  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 


Music  by  CHARLES  INCLE. 
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CHORUS.~We've  been  logether  now  for  forty  years, 
An'  it  don't  seem  a  day  loo  much. 
There  ain't  a  lady  livin'  in  the  land, 
As  I'd  ■'  swop"  for  my  dear  old  Dutch  ! 


I  calls  'er  Sal, 

'£r  proper  name  is  Sairer, 

An'  yer  may  find  a  gai 

As  you'd  consider  fairer. 

She  ain't  a.  angel — she  can  start 

A-jawing  tili  it  makes  yer  smart ; 

She's  just  a  woman,  bless  'cr  'eart. 

Is  my  old  gal ! 

Sweet  tine  old  gal. 

For  worlds  I  wouldn't  lose  'er, 

She's  a  dear  good  old  gal, 

An'  that's  what  made  me  choose  'er. 

She's  stuck  to  me  through  thick  and  thin, 

When  luck  was  out,  when  luck  was  in, 

Ah  !  wot  a  wife  to  me  she's  been. 

An'  wot  a /a// 

1  sees  yer  Sal, 

Yer  pretty  ribbons  sportin'. 
Many  years  now  old  gal. 

Since  them  young  days  of  courtln' ; 
I  ain't  a  coward,  still  I  trust 

When  we've  to  part,  as  part  we  must, 
That  Death  may  come  and  take  me  fust 

To  wait  ....  my  pal ! 


LADY    KILPATRICK. 
A  TALE   OF   TO-DAY. 


By    ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


Illustrated  by  WILFRID    LAWSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCES   DESMOND   AND   DULCIE. 


a  certain 
soft  summer 
evening  two 
young  [>eopte 
of    different 


sex 


were 


strolling  slow- 
ly along  the 
strip  of  yellow 
sands  which 
led  from  the 
verge  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the 
steep  of  rock  dominated  by  Kilpatrick 
Castle, 

The  girl,  who  was  not  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  carried  her  bonnet  and 
parasol  in  her  hand  ;  the  first  a  serviceable 
article,  little  superior  in  form  and  material 
to  that  generally  worn  by  the  superior 
peasants  of  the  district,  the  other  a  dainty 
trifle  in  pale  blue  silk,  better  in  keeping 
with  the  tailor-made  dress  and  dainty 
French  shoes  in  which  its  owner  was 
dressed.  She  had  a  delightfully  fair  and 
fresh  complexion,  a  little  freckled  by  a  too 
free  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  her  dark  blue 
eyes  shone  from  under  the  rather  dis- 
orderly wave  of  her  light  gold  hair  with 
an  expression  of  harmless  audacity  and 


frank  gaiety  eloquent  of  youth  and  health 
and  innocence. 

Her  companion,  who  might  have  been 
three  or  four  years  her  senior,  was  a  long- 
limbed,  supple  youngsrer  of  the  finest 
western  Irish  type.  His  hair,  long,  black, 
and  curly,  escaped  in  natural  ripples  from 
under  a  battered  soft  felt  hat  and  framed 
an  olive-hued  face  of  great  strength  and 
delicacy,  lit  by  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
sparkling  with  an  honest,  boyish  impu- 
dence. The  merest  shade  of  callow  down 
darkened  about  his  lips.  He  was  clad'in 
rough  and  rather  ill-cut  tweeds,  stained 
in  brown  patches  with  salt  water,  and  the 
collar  of  a  flannel  shirt,  innocent  of  stud 
or  neck-tie,  left  to  view  a  sun-tanned, 
muscular  throat.  His  long  legs  kept 
swing-pace  with  the  tripping  lightness  of 
the  girl's  walk,  and  he  looked  down  at 
her  from  his  superior  height  with  a 
mingling  of  admiration  and  protection 
very  pretty  to  witness,  and  of  which  she 
was  perhaps  a  shade  too  obviously  uncon- 

"We  shall  be  late  for  dinner,"  said  the 
girl,  breaking  the  first  silence  which  had 
fallen  upon  them  since  the  beginning  of 
their  long  day's  ramble.  "  Uncle  will  be 
angry." 

"Sorra  bit,"  replied  the  boy.  "The  old 
gentleman's  temper's  queer  at  times,  but 
it  has  to  be  mighty  bad  before  he's  angry 
with  jifii.     And  as  to  being  angry  with  rru, 
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sure  I'm  used  to  it.      It*s  not  often  he*s 
anything  else." 

**  My  uncle  is  very  fond  of  you,'*  said 
the  girl,  **and  very  kind  to  you — kinder 
than  you  deserve,  most  people  think." 

*'Your  uncle!"  repeated  the  bov. 
**Whichof 'em?" 

**  Lord  Kilpatrick,  of  course.'* 
**  Indeed  he  is,  then.    He's  been  as  good 
as  a  father  to  me  nearly  all  my  life.      I 
owe  to  him  all  I  have  and  all  I  am." 

**Tell  me,  Desmond,"  said  the  girl, 
after  another  short  interval  of  silence, 
**  why  does  Uncle  Kilpatrick  take  so  great 
an  interest  in  you,  and  yet  let  you  run 
about  like — like  a* young  colt?  Isn't  it 
time  that  you  began  to  take  life  seriously, 
and  to  think  of  doing  something  ?  '* 

**  Faith,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Desmond. 
**  I've  been  trying  for  the  last  six 
months  to  find  what  line  o'  life  I'm  fit  for. 
ril  take  to  something  by  and  by.  As  to 
why  Lord  Kilpatrick's  so  good  to  me,  ye 
know  just  as  much  as  I  know  myself, 
Dulcie.  Mr.  Peebles,  that  knows  more 
of  his  ways  than  anybody  else,  says  'tis 
to  aise  his  conscience." 

**  To  ease  his  conscience?"  the  girl 
repeated. 

*' Just  that,"  said  Desmond.  **  An  old 
debt  he  owed  and  never  paid  till  my 
parents  were  dead.  'Twas  my  mother 
asked  him  to  pay  it  by  looking  after  me. 
He  promised,  and  he's  kept  his  word, 
more  power  to  him." 

**  Do  you  remember  your  parents  ?  " 
**  No.  Both  died  before  I  could  run 
about.  They  were  gentle  folk,  I  suppose, 
or  I'd  not  be  called  the  Squireen,  and  I've 
the  true  gentlemanly  knowledge  o'  getting 
into  scrapes.  But  let's  talk  of  something 
else.  Dulcie  ;  'tis  a  subject  that  always 
makes  me  sad." 

*»Why?"  asked  Dulcie. 
**  Why,"  said  Desmond,  **  there's  times 
when  I  feel  like  a  boat  in  the  sea,  all 
alone.  I've  neither  kith  nor  kin,  only 
friends.  You'll  laugh  at  me  I  know,  but 
there's  a  times,  when  I'm  by  myself,  I  feel 
the  mist  rising  to  my  eyes  and  the  lump  in 
my  throat,  thinking  I've  never  known  a 
father's  care  nor  a  mother's  love." 

The  bright  face  had  lost  its  merry 
impudence  for  the  moment,  and  the  quick 
swinging  step  slackened. 

**  Laugh    at    you  !  "    repeated    Dulcie. 
**  I'll  never  laugh  at  you  for  that.     And  / 
care  for  you,  Desmond." 

**  And  that  might  come  to  be  the  bitter- 
est of  all,"  said  Desmond.  *' You're  like 
*»    star    in    the  sky    above     me,    Dulcie. 


You're  a  rich  young  lady,  and  I'm  only 
a  poor  boy  dependent  on  strangers.  And 
come,  now,"  he  continued  after  a  short 
pause,  **  I've  answered  your  question, 
will  ye  answer  mine  ?  Is  it  true  what  I 
hear  all  about  the  place,  that  you're  going 
to  marry  Richard  Conseltine  ?  " 

*.*  Nonsense  \  "  said  Dulcie,  flushing 
redly.  **rm  not  going  to  marry  any- 
body." 

**Ah!"  said  Desmond  drily,  '*  that's 
what  all  the  girls  say,  but  they  never 
mane  it." 

**/  mean  it.  I  think  marriage  is 
absurd.     Don't  you  ?  " 

**Sure,  I  do,"  responded  Desmond. 
**^ut  the  priest  says  it's  convanient,  if 
the  world  is  to  continue.  Tell  me,  now, 
what  d'ye  think  o'  Master  Richard  ?  " 

**  Think  of  him  ?  "  said  Dulcie,  slowly. 
**Oh,  I  think — I  think  he's  my  cousin, 
and  as  stupid  as  girls'  cousins  always 
are. 

**  That's  mighty  hard  on  boys  in 
general,"  said  Desmond  laughingly,  **  for 
they're  mostly  some  girl's  cousin.  I  may 
be  myself,  for  all  I  know.  But  Richard's 
as  fond  of  you  as  a  fox  of  a  goose — a 
duck,  I  mane.  And  that's  why  he  hates 
me. 

**  For  shame,  Desmond  !  How  has  he 
ever  shown  that  he  hates  you  ?  " 

**  Shown  it?  Faith,  he  doesn't  need  to 
show  it.  It  just  comes  out  of  him  like 
steam  from  boiling  water.  Much  I  care 
for  the  hate  or  the  love  of  the  likes  o'  him. 
I'll  bate  him  there  as  I  bate  him  in  every- 
thing else.  I  can  run  him  out  o'  breath, 
fight  him  out  o'  time,  gallop  him  out  o' 
hearing,  swim  him  out  o'  seeing,  chaff  him 
out  o'  temper — and  as  for  loving,  sure  if 
he  loves  ye,  I'll  just  adore  ye,  and  so  bate 
him  at  that  as  well !  " 

The  girl  smiled,  with  her  face  concealed 
by  the  brim  of  her  sun-bonnet,  and  turned 
a  little  away  from  this  brisk  wooer,  whose 
bursts  of  affectionate  impudence  were 
generally  followed  by  long  intervals  of 
silence. 

'*  You  adore  too  many,  Desmond." 

**  Sorra  one  but  vourself." 

**  What !  "  cried  Dulcie.  **  What  were 
you  doing  with  Rosie  this  morning  in  the 
stable  yard  ?  " 

**  I  mistook  her  for  her  mistress,"  said 
Desmond.  '*  No,  sure,"  he  added,  as  the 
girl  flushed  a  little  angrily,  **  I  don't  mane 
that." 

**  I  should  think  you  didn't  mane  that," 
said  the  young  lady.  **  I  should  like  to 
catch  you  kissing  me." 
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"  I'm  agreeable  to  be  caught,"  returned 
the  unabashable. 

"Oh,  you  Irish  boys,"  cried  Dulcie, 
with  a  transparent  simulation  of  contempt, 
"  you    kiss    anybody,    so  it's  no  compli- 

"That  depends,"  said  Desmond. 
"There's  kissin'  for  duty,  an'  kissin' for 
interest,  an'  kissin'  for  love.  There's  a 
mighty  difference  between  kissin'  a  rose 
and  kissin' a  thorn.  But  after  all,  what's 
a  kiss  but  a  salutation  ?  " 

"  You're  a  great  deal  too  forward," 
said  Dulcie,  with  an  almost  matronly  air 
of  reproof. 

"Then  get  behind  me,"  responded 
Desmond,  'and  I'll  go  backward." 

The  battle  of  wit  was  interrupted  at 
this  point  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
man  at  the  end  of  the  easy  ascent  leading 
to  the  castle.  As  he  approached,  the 
young  couple  fell  apart  a  little,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  a  proper  and 
respectful  distance  between  them. 

"  It's  Blake  of  Blake's  Hail,"  said 
Desmond,  as  he  neared  them. 

"  In  his  usual  condition  of  an  after- 
noon," said  Dulcie. 

The  man,  tall  and  strongly  built,  with 
a  mane  of  black  hair  and  whiskers 
streaked  heavily  with  grey,  and  a  flushed 
face,  was  reeling  and  tacking  along  the 
narrow  path.  His  hat  reposed  at  a  dan- 
gerous angle  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  his  waistcoat  was  open  to  catch  the 
cooling  breeze.  There  was  an  air  of 
jolly  ferocity  about  him,  but  in  spite  of 
that  and  of  the  disorder  of  his  dress,  and 
the  other  signs  of  dissipation  he  carried 
about  him,  the  least  observant  person  in 
the  world  would  hardly  have  taken  him 
for  anything  but  a  gentleman.  As  he 
came  level  with  the  young  couple  he 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and  in  the  scrap  of 
Irish  song  he  was  chanting,  and  saluted 
the  young  lady  with  a  wide  and  unsteady 
sweep  of  the  hat. 

"  Good  morning.  Lady  Dulcie."  The 
voice,  though  husky,  and  at  that  moment 
a  little  thick  with  liquor,  was  sound  and 
full  and  sweet,  and  the  brogue  simply 
defied  phonetics  to  render  it.  "  Ye're  a 
cure  for  sore  eyes.  Desmond,  ye  devil, 
give  us  your  fin." 

"  You  have  been  dining  with  my  uncle, 
Mr  Blake  ?  "  asked  Lady  Dulcie. 

"  Faith,  I  have,  then,"  returned  Mr. 
Blake,  "and  if  the  company  had  only 
been  as  good  as  the  dinner  and  the  wine 
and  the  whisky — 'tis  not  yet  I'd  been  after 
laving  it." 


"And  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
company?"  asked  Desmond. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Mr,  Desmond 
Macartney,"  said  Blake,  with  portentous 
drunken  dignity,  "it  appears  tome,  sir, 
that  a  gentleman  of  the  long  descent  and 
the  high  breedin'  of  Lord  Kilpatrick  might 
have  thought  twice  before  inviting  a  man 
o'  my  blood  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
a  low,  dirty,  six-an'-eightpence  scrapin' 
thief  of  an  attorney.  The  back  o'  my 
hand  and  the  sole  of  my  feet  to  'm !  the 
filthy  reptile,  I've  left  my  mark  on  'm,  an 
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spoke  my  mind  of  'em,  and  'twill  be  a 
long  day  ere  he  forgets  Pathrick  Blake  of 
Blake  Hall." 

"  My  uncle?  "  cried  Lady  Dulcie,  in  a 
tone  of  half  amaze,  half  question. 

"Your  uncle.  Lady  Dulcie."  answered 
Blake.  " 'Tis  not  in  that  fashion  that 
a  gentleman  of  my  figure  behaves  to  a 
gentleman  of  his.  'Tis  not  at  the  head  of 
a  nobleman  that  I  throw  bottles,  nor, 
sor,"  he  continued  to  Desmond,  as  if  the 
interruption  had  come  from  him,  "  'tis 
not  him  I'd  call  a  dirty  thafe  nor  a  filthy 
reptile,  and    that   I'd  have  ye  to  know, 
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**  Ye've  been  quarrelling  with  some- 
body at  his  lordship's  table?"  said 
Desmond. 

**  I  have,  then  !  And  if  Dick  Consel- 
tine  and  that  white-livered  boy  of  his,  and 
ould  Peebles — may  the  devil  fly  away 
with  the  whole  boodle  of  *m — if  they 
hadn't  interfered  and  spoilt  the  sport,  I'd 
have  had  the  ruffian's  blood.  By  the 
Lud,  I'd  have  smashed  him  like  an  egg  !  " 
He  drove  one  powerful  fist  into  the  palm 
of  the  other  with  such  force  as  to  over- 
balance himself,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  Desmond's  restraining  hand  from 
coming  to  the  ground.  **  'Tis  an  insult ; 
before  Heaven,  'tis  an  insult  to  ask  a 
gentleman  to  put  his  legs  under  the 
mahogany  with  such  a  snake  as  that !  " 

**  Ye  had  your  legs  under  the  mahogany 
a  pretty  long  time  before  ye  found  'twas 
an  insult,  from  the  looks  of  ye,"  said 
Desmond.  **  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Blake, 
'tis  not  for  a  boy  of  my  years  to  be  after 
offering  lessons  in  politeness  to  a  gentle- 
man of  yours,  but  I'll  just  ask  ye  to 
remember  that  the  host  whose  hospitality 
ye're  insultin'  is  this  lady's  uncle." 

Blake's  ferocity  vanished  with  ludicrous 
suddenness.  He  began  to  stammer  apol- 
ogies to  Lady  Dulcie. 

♦*And  then,  too,  Mr.  Blake,"  continued 
Desmond,  **  ye'd  claim  the  right  to  choose 
the  guests  at  your  own  table — if  ye  had 
one,"  he  interpolated,  soUo  voce,  **and 
Lord  Kilpatrick,  or  any  gentleman,  has  the 
same  right." 

**  And  that's  true,  if  the  devil  spoke  it," 
cried  Blake.  **  Desmond  Macartney, 
ye're  a  gentleman.  Ye  can  carry  a 
gentleman's  apology  to  a  gentleman  with- 
out demeaning  yourself.  Present  my 
apologies  to  his  lordship  and  tell  'm  that 
I'll  honour  myself  by  presenting  them 
personally  when  I  hear  that  he  has  got 
rid  of  his  present  company." 

*'  'Tis  Mr.  Feagus  of  Bally  mote  that 
ye've  had  the  row  with  ?  " 

**  Faith,  then,  it  is  ;  and  ye  can  tell  /«>«, 
that  if  he  has  the  pluck  to  stand  up  at 
twenty  paces,  I'll  do  sufficient  vi'Ience  to 
my  feelin's  as  a  gentleman  to  honour  him 
by  lettin'  daylight  into  him." 

**  Nonsense,  Mr.  Blake,"  said  Desmond. 
**  Men  don't  fight  duels  nowadays." 

**No,  by  the  saints!"  cried  Blake, 
'*they  stab  each  other  with  inky  pens, 
and  suck  each  other  dry  with  lawsuits,  by 
the  help  of  such  parchmint  scrapin'  ver- 
min as  Jack  Feagus.  'Tis  a  dirty  world 
we  live  in,  Desmond,  my  boy,  but  sure 
that's   all  the  more  reason   that  the  few 


decent  boys  there  should  shtick  together. 
I'm  goin'  on  to  Widdy  Daly's  shebeen, 
and  if  ye're  inclined  for  a  swill  at  the 
stone  cow,  I'll  be  proud  of  your  com- 
pany." 

**  Later,  perhaps,"  said  Desmond. 
"I've  Lady  Dulcie  to  take  care  of,  ye 
see." 

*  ^  Ah  !  "  said  Blake,  with  a  vinous  smile 
at  the  girl,  **  'tis  the  best  end  of  the  shtick 
that  ye've  got  hold  of,  Desmond  Macart- 
ney. Whisky's  a  good  familiar  craythur, 
but  'tis  a  mighty  poor  substitute  for  the 
colleens.  Good  luck  to  ye,  Lady  Dulcie — 
your  obedient  servant." 

He  swaggered  off,  his  recent  anger 
quite  forgotten,  and  a  moment  later  the 
quiet  evening  air  rang  tunably  with  a 
scrap  of  Irish  song. 

*'  And  thin  he'd  reply,  with  a  wink  of  his  eye, 
Arrah  !  Paddy,  now,  can't  ye  be  aisy  ?  " 

**  'Tis  a  beautiful  voice,"  said  Desmond, 
standing  still  to  listen.  ***Twould  have 
been  better  for  poor  Blake,  maybe,  if  it 
hadn't  been  so  fine  ;  it's  just  been  the 
ruin  of  'im." 

**The  horrid  old  man!"  said  Dulcie. 
"  I  wonder  uncle  admits  him  to  his 
table." 

**Oh,  sure,  there's  no  harm  in  poor 
Blake,"  said  Desmond.  **  He's  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own,  and  there's  no  better 
company  in  Ireland,  till  he  gets  too  much 
of  the  whisky  inside  him,  or  sees  an 
attorney." 

**  What  makes  him  hate  lawyers  so  ?  " 
asked  Dulcie. 

**Sure,  he  has  reason,"  returned  the 
boy,  who  had  all  an  Irishman's  apparently 
innate  detestation  of  law  and  its  expon- 
ents. **He  lost  one-half  of  his  acres  in 
trying  to  keep  the  other  half,  years  ago, 
before  you  and  I  were  born,  and  Feagus, 
who  acted  for  him,  played  him  false. 
That's  the  story,  at  least,  and  I  don't  find 
it  hard  to  believe,  for  he's  a  dirty  reptile, 
that  same  Feagus." 

They  passed  together  through  the  ruined 
arch  which  had  been  in  former  times  the 
main  point  of  ingress,  through  the  outer 
wall  of  the  castle,  whose  rough  and 
ponderous  stones  had,  in  these  later  years 
of  peace,  gone  to  the  building  of  stables, 
offices,  and  peasants'  cottages.  The  main 
building,  a  huge  castellated  mansion  with 
an  aspect  of  great  age  and  rugged 
strength,  contrasted  strongly  in  the  air  of 
well-kept  prosperity  with  most  proprie- 
torial residences  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
Skirting  the  side  of  the  castle,  they  came 
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upon  a  garden  and  pleasaunce,  bright 
with  flowering'  plants  and  emerald  turf, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  now  in- 
distinct with  the  glaring  tints  of  sunset, 
which  were  reflected  too  by  the  bay 
windows  of  the  castle  facade. 

A  heavy-faced,  sullen-looking  young 
man,  dressed  in  an  ultra-fashionable  dress 
suit,  and  strangling  in  a  four  inch  collar, 
was  sprawling  ungracefully  on  a  garden 
seat  with  a  newspaper  on  his  knees,  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  rustic  table  at  his 
elbow.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  garden  gravel,  and  seeing 
Dulcie,  rolled  clumsily  to  his  feet. 

'*  His  lordship  has  been  asking  for 
you,  Lady  Dulcie." 

"Dinner  is  over,  I  suppose?"  said 
Dulcie. 

'*  Yes,  dinner  is  over,'*  said  the  young 
man,  **  and  so  is  the  fight." 

*  *  We've  heard  all  about  the  fight  from 
Blake.  We  met  him  en  the  rocks,"  said 
Desmond. 

The  young  man  took  no  heed  of  the 
remark,  and  did  not  even  look  at  the 
speaker. 

**  I'm  getting  pretty  tired  of  living  down 
here  among  these  savages,"  he  continued 
to  Lady  Dulcie,  with  an  attempt  at  the 
accent  of  a  certain  type  of  London  men 
which  struggled  vainly  with  a  pronounced 
Dublin  brogue.  ^*  Bottles  flying  at 
people's  heads,  it  isn't  my  style,  you 
know." 

**Sure,"  said  Desmond,  **if  we're  so 
savage  as  all  that,  'twould  be  a  charity  to 
stop  here  among  us  and  civilise  us. 
We're  willing  to  learn,  Mr.  Richard 
Conseltine,  and  willing  to  tache  the  little 
we  know." 

The  young  dandy  looked  at  him  with  a 
heavy  insolence  in  which  there  was  a 
touch  of  fear,  but  did  not  deign  to  address 
him. 

•  *  His  lordship's  awf  ly  upset.  My 
father's  with  him,  and  the  doctor^ s  been 
sent  for." 

*'  I'll  go  and  see  him,"  said  Dulcie. 
**  Desmond,  you  might  go  and  ask  Mrs. 
O'Flaherty  for  some  dinner  for  both  of  us. 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

"  I'll  follow  ye  directly,"  said  Desmond. 

"You'll  come  at  once,  if  you  please," 
she  said,  with  a  pretty  imperiousness. 
"Come!" 

They  went  away  together,  young  Con- 
seltine following  them  with  a  deepening 
of  his  usual  ill-bred  angry  scowl . 

**  The  supercilious  brute !  "  said  Des- 
mond under  his  breath. 


"One    fight   a   day   is   quite   enough, 
Desmond,"  said  Lady  Dulcie. 

"Fight!"  said  Desmond.     "  Much  of 
a  fight  'twould  be.     I'd " 

"Quite    so,"  Dulcie    interrupted    him 

quietly.     *  *  I    know   you'd and   as    I 

don't  want  you  to,  you'll  just  go  quietly 
and  ask  to  have  some  dinner  laid  for  us, 
and  keep  out  of  his  way  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening." 

CHAPTER  II. 

LORD     KILPATRICK. 

Mr.  Blake's  abrupt  and  angry  departure 
from  the  castle  left  anything  but  comfort- 
able feelings  in  the  breasts  of  one  or  two 
of  his  late  convives.  Lord  Kilpatrick,  an 
elderly  nobleman,  whose  originally  feeble 
constitution  had  not  been  improved  by 
early  dissipation,  and  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  mysterious  cardiac  disorder  which 
caused  him  constant  nervous  tremors, 
was  in  a  condition  of  semi-senile  anger 
over  Blake's  violation  of  the  sanctities  of 
his  dinner  table.  Mr.  Feagus,  Blake's 
dif€  noirey  was  naturally  and  excusably  en- 
raged by  the  terms  of  unmeasured  con- 
tempt in  which  the  latter  had  addressed 
him.  He  was  almost  as  great  a  rascal  as 
Blake  thought  him,  but  he  had  a  full 
measure  of  the  commonest  of  all  Irish 
virtues,  brute  courage  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  my  lord's 
brother,  Mr.  Conseltine,  his  son  Richard, 
and  old  Mr.  Peebles,  my  lord's  butler, 
valet,  general  factotum  and  tyrant,  Blake 
might  have  had  cause  to  regret  his  out- 
rage on  his  host's  hospitality. 

*  *  The  beggarly  bankrupt  brute  ! "  he 
cried.  "  Be  the  blood  o'  the  saints,  Mr. 
Conseltine,  if  'twas  not  for  the  respect 
I  owe  ye  as  my  lord's  brother — Ye 
used  me  ill,  sir,  in  houlding  me  back." 

Conseltine,  a  dark  man  of  late  middle 
age,  with  an  inscrutable  face  and  a  man- 
ner of  unvarying  suavity,  poured  a 
bumper  of  Burgundy  and  held  it  out  to 
the  angry  attorney. 

"  Drink  that,  Mr.  Feagus,  'tis  a  fine 
cure  for  anger.  Maybe  I've  not  used 
you  so  ill  as  you  think.  Mr.  Peebles," 
he  continued,  "you'd  better  assist  my 
brother  to  his  room.  Pray  be  calm,  my 
dear  Henry,  the  disturbance  is  over. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  looking  in  on  you  before 
retiring." 

His  lordship,  his  face  twitching  and 
his    hands    tremulous    with    anger,    sat 
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back  in  his  chatr,  and  pettishly  brushed 
the  old  Scotchman's  hand  from  his 
shoulder. 

"  At  my  table  !  "  he  ejaculated  angrily, 
for  the  sixth  time. 

"Ay!"  said  Peebles,  with  a  broad, 
dogmatic  drawl.  "  Ye  should  keep 
better  company.  Come  awa'-,  man,  come 
awa'.  Ye'll  get  nae  good  by  sitting  there 
glowering  at  folk." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  snapped  the 
nobleman.  "  How  dare  you  address  me 
in  that  fashion  !  " 

"Come  awa',  come  awa',"  repeated 
Peebles  quietly,  as  one  speaks  to  a  fro- 
ward  child.  "  Ye'll  be  doing  yourself  a 
mischief." 

The  old  lord  rose  tremulously,  and  left 
the  room  on  his  servant's  arm.  Mr.  Con- 
seltine  stepped  rapidly  forward  to  open 
the  door,  and  shook  his  brother's  hand 
as  he  passed  from  the  room.  Then,  re- 
turnmg,  he  addressed  Feagus,  who  was 
still  puffing  with  anger. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Feagus.  Fill  again, 
man,  and  wash  the  taste  of  that  drunken 
blackguard  out  of  your  mouth.  Yes, 
yes,"  he  continued,  seeing  Feagus  about 
to  speak,  "he's  all  that  you  could  call 
him,  but  he  has  to  be  endured  ;  he  knows 
too  much  to  be  crossed." 

'  Know  ?  "  .snorted  Feagus  ;  "  and  what 
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Conseltine  looked  warily  round  before 
replying,  and  then  bending  across  the 
table  till  his  face  was  within  a  foot  of 
Feagus's,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "He 
knows  all  about  Moya  Macartney." 

"  Moya  Macartney!"  echoed  Feagus. 
"  And  who  the  divilis  Moya  Macartney?  " 

"She  was  a  peasant  girl,  away  down 
in  Kenmare.  My  brother  married  her — 
a  sham  marriage — 'twas  Blake  that  played 
priest  for  him,  and  pretended  to  be  In 
Holy   Orders." 

■■.Murtber!"  murmured  Feagus. 
■'  And  uflher?     What  came  of  it?" 

"  Tlie  old  story.  Henry  grew  tired  of 
his  plaything.  One  day,  when  the  child 
^thev  had  a  child — was  two  years  old,  he 
told  Moya  the  truth.  She  went  on  like  a 
mad  wuman  for  a  toime,  and  then  went 
quite  cold  and  quiet.  Henry  thought 
'twas  all  right,  and  that  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  situation  ;  but  within  two  hours 
she  had  disappeared,  taking  the  child 
with  her,  and  for  a  month  or  two  nothing 
was  heard  of  her." 

"  Well?  "  said  Feagus  eagerly. 

'•  Then,"  continued  Conseltine,  "  one 
^""ht,  a  devilish    cold  winter's  night  it 


was  too,  the  boy  was  brought  to  my 
brother  with  a  letter.  '  Take  your  child,* 
the  letter  said,  '  and  as  you  use  him 
may  God  use  you.  Ve'll  never  hearfrom 
me  again.'  "f  was  signed  '  Moya  Macart- 
ney,' and  a  week  later  her  body  was  found 
on  the  sand  of  Kenmare  Bay." 

"A  good  riddance,"  said  Feagus. 
'■And  the  child?" 

"The  child  is  the  Squireen,  Desmond 
Macartney." 

Feagus  looked  sideways  from  under  his 
ponderous  brows  at  Dick  Conseltine. 
The  boy's  sullen  mask  was  almost  as  in- 
scrutable as  his  father's  smooth  face. 

"  Does  Desmond  Macartney  guess  that 
he's  my  lord's  son?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"No,"  said  Conseltine.  "A  story 
was  trumped  up  that  he  was  the  orphan 
son  of  people  to  whom  my  brother  owed 
obligations.  He's  too  big  a  fool  to  trouble 
himself  asking  questions." 

"  Well  now,"  said  Feagus,  "  spake  out 
and  let  me  know  what  'tis  ye  fear." 

"  I  fear  my  brother's  weakness.  He 
may  leave  all  to  this  young  vagabond. 
He's  been  conscience  haunted  about  Moya 
Macartney's  death  ever  since  it  happened, 
and  I  know  that  more  than  once  he  has 
made  his  will  in  favour  of  the  Squireen. 
There's  not  a  square  yard  o'  the  estate 
entailed.  He  could  leave  it  to  a 
b^ggr^''  in  the  street  if  he  liked,  and 
Dick'd  get  nothing  but  the  title.  I'm  as 
certain  as  I  can  be  that  he  has  sent  for  ye 
to  make  a  will,  and  with  that  ould  divil 
Peebles  always  whispering  in  his  ears, 
praising  the  bastard  and  running  down 
Dick,  there's  danger." 

"Well?"   asked   the   lawyer,  after   a 

"Well?"  Conseltine's  smooth  voice 
echoed  him. 

There  was  silence  for  a  full  minute, 
during  which  Feagus  sat  looking  over  his 
glass  from  father  to  son. 

"  Plain  spache  is  best,  Mr.  Conseltine. 
I'm  a  frind  of  the  family,  a  bumble 
frind,  and  I'd  like  to  see  justice.  Will  ye 
spake  straight,   and  say  what  ye'd  have 

Conseltine  smiled  with  half-shut  eyes, 
"  1  thought  you'd  understand  me,"  he 
said,  coolly.  "  I'm  sure  that  the  interests 
of  the  family  are  safe  in  your  hands  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  family  won't  be 
ungrateful." 

"  Ye  can  thrust  me,  sor.  '  said  Feagus. 
"  I'll  take  care  that  justice  is  done.  Ye 
needn't  fear  your  brother's  wakeness  if  / 
have  the  drawin'  o'  the  will." 
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Conseltine  nodded  again.  The  worthy 
trio  brought  their  glasses  together  with  a 
light  chink,  and  drank. 

**  Ye  see,  now,"  continued  Conseltine, 
**  why  Blake  has  to  be  humoured.  He's 
capable  of  blowing  on  us  in  one  of  his 
drunken  tanthrums,  and  then  the  whole 
story  would  be  ripped  up." 

Feagus  nodded. 

**  Keep  out  of  his  way,  Mr.  Feagus, 
or,  if  ye  meet  him,  control  your  temper. 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  say,  and  I  think 
we  understand  each  other." 

**  Fairly  well,"  said  Feagus. 

••'Tis  a  pretty  kettle  o'  fish  Vm 
stirring,"  he  said  to  himself  when  father 
and  son  had  left  him  alone  ;  **but  Til  be 
surprised  if  I  don*t  kape  the  biggest  trout 
for  me  own  share.  Til  help  Conseltine  to 
get  the  estates,  and  then  Til  be  on  his 
back  like  the  ould  man  o*  the  sea  on 
Sindbad's.  Here's  success  to  virtue ! 
'Tis  a  foine  dhrink,  this,  and  'tis  not  often. 
Jack  Feagus,  that  ye  get  the  chance  of 
dhrinkin'  rale  wine  out  of  a  live  lord's 
cellar." 

Lord  Kilpatrick  had  meanwhile  been 
conducted  to  the  drawing-room  by  the 
faithful  though  outwardly  unsympathetic 
Peebles.  Sitting  at  the  open  oriel  window 
in  a  high-backed  antique  chair  he  drew 
in  the  soft  evening  air  with  tremendous 
gulps.  His  face,  which  in  youth  and 
manhood  had  been  singularly  handsome, 
was  drawn  with  pain  and  pettish  anger, 
and  wore  that  peculiar  grey  tinge  so  often 
seen  in  the  complexions  of  people  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  heart.  His  long, 
waxen  fingers  beat  irritably  on  the  arm 
pieces  of  his  chair,  so  that  the  rings  with 
which,  in  consonance  with  the  fashion  of 
his  faith,  long  since  abandoned  by  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  were  decor- 
ated, cast  out  little  jagged  coruscations  of 
coloured  light. 

Peebles,  a  long,  dry  Scotchman  who 
but  for  his  white  hair  might  have  been  of 
any  age  from  thirty-five  to  eighty,  long  in 
leg  and  arm,  long  in  the  back,  long  in 
the  nose  and  upper  lip,  shrewd  of  eye, 
dry  and  deliberate  in  action,  moved 
soundlessly  about  the  room  until  sum- 
moned by  his  master's  voice. 

**  Peebles!" 

*•  My  lord?" 

•*  How  do  I  look?  No  flattery,  now. 
Speak  out." 

**  Much  flattery  ye'll  get  frae  me,  or 
ever  did,"  responded  Peebles,  taking  his 
stand  before  the  invalid,  and  scrutinising 


him  with  a  cast  iron  countenance  of  no 
nameable  expression. 

**WelI,  Peebles,  well!  How  do  I 
look  ?  " 

**  Ye  look,"  said  Peebles,  after  another 
thirty  seconds' inspection, — **ye  look  as 
green  as  grass,  and  as  sick  as  peasmeal." 

**  Nonsense  !  Pooh  !  Rubbish  !  "  Each 
word  shot  out  of  his  lordship's  mouth  like 
a  bullet.     **  I  never  felt  better." 

**  Ye  never  looked  worse,"  said  Peebles. 

**God  bless  mv  soul  ! "  said  his  lord- 
ship.  **  It  must  be  those  d d  glob- 
ules that  Clarke  is  giving  me.  They're 
ruining  my  liver — actually  ruining  it. 
Infernal  idiots  of  doctors  !  "  His  fingers 
beat  faster.  *  *  Go  away,  Peebles,  go 
away  !  " 

Peebles  retired  into  the  background, 
and  stood  scraping  his  lantern  jaws  with 
his  lank  hand. 

**  Peebles,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
again. 

"My  lord?" 

"You  don't  think "  Lord  Kilpatrick 

paused,  hemm'd,  and  finally  shot  the  ques- 
tion out  of  himself  with  a  suddenness 
which  showed  how  strong  a  repugnance 
he  had  to  conquer  before  he  could  ask  it. 
"  You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  die?" 

**  Ye  don't  suppose  ye're  immortal,  do 
ye  ?  "  asked  the  unbending  servitor. 

**  Of  course  not !  Confound  you  for  an 
unfeeling  blockhead  ! "  cried  his  master. 
"Give  me  your  advice — tell  me  what  to 
do." 

"I'm  to  prescribe  for  ye?"  asked 
Peebles,  looking,  as  he  stood  outlined 
against  the  oblong  of  white  sky  seen 
through  the  window,  like  the  silhouette  of 
some  curious  species  of  parrot. 

"If  you  can." 

"  What  else  have  I  been  doing  this  last 
nineteen  years,"  asked  Peebles,  "but 
prescribing  the  one  sure  remedy  ye  winna 
tak'  ?  Man,  your  disease  is  pride.  Try  the 
black  draught  of  humility  and  the  blue 
pill  of  atonement." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking 
about?"  asked  his  lordship,  looking  ang- 
rily at  his  servant,  who  returned  his  gaze 
quite  unmoved. 

"Ye  know  very  weel  what  I'm  talkin' 
aboot,"  he  returned,  with  no  quickening 
of  his  usual  deliberate  drawl.  "  Acknow- 
ledge your  son,  Lord  Kilpatrick,  and 
thank  God  humbly  on  your  knees  for  such 
a  son  to  bless  your  declining  years." 

"  By  Heaven  !  "  cried  his  lordship,  sit- 
ting up  in  his  chair,  "you — you — how 
dare    you    trifle   with  me  ? "     The  shade 
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deepened  on  his  face,  his  trembling-  hands 
were  pressed  against  his  heart.  **  I  have 
done  my  uttermost.  I  have  provided  for 
the  boy.  I  have  looked  after  his  welfare 
— can  a  man  do  more  ?  ** 

**  Ay,  ye  can  !  Desmond  Macartney  is 
your  flesh  and  blood.  Acknowledge  him 
before  the  world — it's  all  the  atonement  ye 
can  make  to  the  poor  lass  that's  gone — 
your  wifcy  Lord  Kilpatrick." 

**  She  was  not  my  wife  !  " 

**  Ay,  was  she,"  returned  Peebles  ;  **  in 
the  sight  o*  God  she  loved  ye,  and  ye  just 
killed  her." 

His  lordship  struggled  up  in  his  seat 
with  an  oath. 

*  *  That's  enough  !  You  are  out  of  my 
service,  Peebles,  from  this  moment — I 
discharge  you  ! " 

**  Tm  agreeable,"  said  Peebles,  with 
unmoved  calm. 

**And  without  a  character — mind 
that !  " 

**  Character,  is  it?"  said  the  dour  old 
Scot.  **  If  ever  I  need  one  Til  gang  till 
a  God-fearing  man,  and  no  till  your 
father's  son.  Good  afternoon  to  your 
lordship." 

He  had  reached  the  door  when  his 
lordship's  voice  arrested  him. 

**  Stay  !  Stay,  sir,  I — ha  ! — I  command 
you  !  " 

**  Too  late  !  "  said  Peebles  coolly.  **  I'm 
no  longer  at  your  lordship's  orders — I'm 
discharged." 

**No,  no!"  said  Kilpatrick.  **  Why 
do  you  provoke  me,  Peebles  ?  I  have 
been  a  good  master  to  you,  a  forbearing 
master.  If  we  parted,  I  should — I  should 
miss  you." 

**Noo  doot  o'  that,"  returned  Peebles. 
**  Dismiss  me,  and  ye  dismiss  your  con- 
science ;  dismiss  me,  and  the  devil  has  ye, 
tooth  and  nail." 

His  lordship  laughed,  but  with  no 
aspect  of  enjoyment. 

**  You're  an  assuming  old  scoundrel, 
Peebles  !  My  conscience  !  Gad  !  my 
conscience,  indeed  ! " 

"  Ay,  and  your  conscience  says,  *  Make 
amends  to  your  sin-begotten  son,  the 
bairn  o'  the  puir  lass  who  died  for  your 
sake,  and  who  loved  ye.  Lord  Kilpat- 
rick. '  " 

Thfe  old  lord's  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  his  eyes  were  dim  with  a  sudden 
moisture. 

**  I  loved  hery  Peebles,  I  loved  her!'' 

**And   yet  ye  played   that  deil's  trick 
on   her,    with    the    aid  o'  yon  scoundrel 
'ake." 


"  How  could  I  marry  one  so  much  my 
inferior?"  asked  Kilpatrick,  defensively. 
**And  yet,  there  are  moments  when  I 
think  that  if — if  she  had  not — if  she  had 
had  a  little  more  patience,  I  might  have 
done  it.  There,  there  !  "  he  continued, 
with  his  usual  testiness,  ''  let  it  sleep. 
Don't  talk  about  it.  As  for  Desmond,  I 
have  brought  him  up  almost  like  my  own 
son  and  heir.  He  has  wanted  nothing — 
he  shall  never  want.  I  shall  provide  for 
him  in  my  will." 

"  Grandly,  noo  doubt,"  said  Peebles, 
**with  Mr.  Conseltine  at  your  lug, 
pleading  for  that  smug-faced  imp,  his  son." 

**  Desmond  sha'n't  be  forgotten,"  said 
Kilpatrick.  **  Nothing  on  earth  shall 
make  me  forget  Desmond." 

**  There's  just  a  chance,"  said  Peebles, 
after  an  interval  of  silence  scraping  at  his 
chin,  "  there's  just  a  chance  that  never 
seems  t*  have  occurred  t'  ye,  that 
Desmond,  when  he  knows  you're  his 
father,  may  refuse  to  tak'  a  shilling  o* 
your  money.  I  know  the  lad,  for  isn't  he 
like  the  child  o'  my  ain  auld  age  ?  Haven't 
I  watched  over  him  and  seen  him  grow  ? 
Haven't  I  had  daily  to  lie  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  he  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  but  only  a  kind  friend  who  knew 
them  both?  And  haven't  I  heard  his  voice 
break  when  he  has  asked  of  his  dead 
mother?  It's  a  chance  ye  ha'e  to  tak'," 
he  continued  in  answer  to  Kilpatrick's 
stricken  look.  **  Do  your  duty — acknow- 
ledge your  son  before  the  world !  If 
anything  can  get  ye  a  free  pass  through 
the  gates  o'  Heaven,  it  will  be  a  deed  like 
that." 

'*  But  what  to  tell  him?" 

**  Cover  the  sorrow  up  !  Let  the  dead 
sleep.     Make  answer  to  the  living  !  " 

**  Gad  !  "  said  Kilpatrick,  '*  I've  a  mind 
to  do  it,  if  only  to  spite  my  brother  Dick. 
Peebles,  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ?  Do 
vou  think  I  don't  know  Dick  Conseltine  ? 
He's  looking  forward  to  my  funeral.  He 
wants  the  estate  for  young  spindleshanks, 
my  nephew.  Suppose  I  showed  him  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  eh  ?     Haha  !  " 

His  lordship's  rather  spiteful  chuckle 
was  cut  short  by  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Peebles  opened  it,  and  Mr.  Conseltine 
appeared. 

'*  My  dear  Henry  !  "  he  said,  advancing 
solicitously,  **  I  trust  you  are  better?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Kilpatrick  uneasily  ; 
««but " 

**  In  that  case,"  said  Conseltine, 
smoothly  interrupting  him,  **  may  I  talk 
to  you  privately  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 
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"If  you  desire  it,"  said  his  brother. 
"  Don't  go,  Peebles.  Never  mind  Peebles, 
Dick.  He's  my  conscience,  my — my  alUr 
ego.     Eh,  Peebles  ?  " 

"  As  it  is  a  family  matter,"  said  Con- 
seltine,  "  1  would  prefer^ — " 

"Peebles  is  one  of  the  family,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  I've  no  secrets  from 
him." 

"  Very  good,  "said  Conseltine,  suffering 
no  shade  of  annoyance  to  cloud  his  smooth 
face.  "  Mr.  Peebles  doubtless  agrees 
with  me  that  ye  exaggerate  the  gravity  of 
your  condition,  and  that,  unless  you  speci- 
ally desire  it,  the  drawing  up  of  a  new 
will  can  be  postponed.  In  the  will  already 
placed  in  my  possession,  you,  as  is  natural, 
devise  the  bulk  of  your  estate  to  your 
next  of  kin.  Do  I  understand  that  you  de- 
sire to  alter  or  modify  that  arrangement  ?  " 

His  lordship,  nervously  interlacing  his 
fingers,  glanced  at  Peebles. 

"  Tell  your  brother  the  truth,  my  lord. 
Tell  him  ye  wish  to  leave  the  estates  to 
your  ain  begotten  son." 

"  My  brother  has  no  son,  Mr.  Peebles," 
said  Conseltine. 

"  Ay,  has  he,"  said  Peebles, — "  Des- 
mond Macartney." 

"The  fruit  of  a  foolish  liason  with  a 
peasant.     My  dear  Henry^ — " 

"Peebles    is    right,    Dick,"   said   Kil- 


patrick.  "  Desmond  should  be  my 
heir." 

"  My  dear  Henry  !  "  said  Conseltine, 
"  ye  must  surely  be  mad.  Proclaim  your 
folly  to  the  world  !  Acknowledge  a  waif 
and  stray  as  your  flesh  and  blood  !  It 
is  impossible  !  Midsummer  madness ! 
And  whatever  you  do  with  any  portion 
of  your  personal  possessions,  ye  can't 
pass  your  patrimonial  title  to  one  born 
out  of  wedlock." 

Kilpatrick  looked  from  his  brother  to 
Peebles,  and  back  again,  interlacing  bis 
fingers  and  dragging  them  apart. 

"  I'  faith  !  "  he  said,  "  that's  true,  that's 
true,  Peebles,  The  title  must  go  to  my 
next  of  kin.  It  must  go.  There's  no 
help  for  it,  and  the  title,  with  nothing 
to  support  it — Eh  ?  you  must  see  that, 
Peebles.  Gad!  I'm  sorry!  I'm  devilish 
sorry!"  He  rose.  "  Nevermind,  Peebles. 
Desmond  sha'n't  be  forgotten.  Trust  me, 
he  sha'n't." 

Conseltine  offered  him  his  arm,  and  he 
took  it  with  a  glance  at  his  servant. 

"Ay,  my  lord,"  said  Peebles,  with  an 
immovable  face,  "lean  on  your  brother. 
It's  good  to  have  loving  kith  and  kin." 

Voices  and  laughter  were  heard  from 
the  landing  without,  and  a  moment  later 
Dulcie,  with  Desmond  at  her  heels,  entered 
the  room. 


HOW   TO   GET   TO  CHICAGO. 

By  B.  W.  GINSBURG,  M.A. 


!HE  great  exhibition 
on  Lake  Michigan 
bids  fair  to  attract 
a  vast  number  of 
people  to  America 
during    the     com- 


the  second  city  of  the  Union — only  New 
York  having  a  larger  population — it  is  well 
furnished  with  accommodation  for  the 
visitor  in  ordinary  times.  Its  Palmer 
House  was  formerly  considered  the  best 
representative  of  the  huge  and  magnificent 
hotels  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
the  question  as  to      cities    of    America,     and    recently    built 


the  best  means  of  get- 
ting thither  is  agitat- 
ing the  minds  of 
many.  Whilst  I  pro- 
pose to  say  something 
about  the  facilities 
oiTered  to  the  tourist 
and  sightseer  on  the 
road,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  any  de- 
scription of  Chicago 
itself,  or  of  the  at- 
tractions that  will  be 
offered  for  the  visitors 
who  will  Hock  there, 
comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  present 
article.  It  is  sufficient 
to'  say  that  Chicago 
being  in  point  of  size 
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caravansaries  have  maintained  the 
position  of  Chicagfo  for  the  luxurious 
accommodation  it  offers  to  the  traveller. 
The  present  exhibition  is  the  outcome 
of  over  forty  years'  experience.  Ever 
since  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
held  in    Hyde    Park,  the  series  has  been 


for  access  from  every  direction.  It  is  the 
focus  of  a  vast  number  of  railways  com- 
ing from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
its  situation  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 
gives  it  water  communication  with  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  canals  that  lead  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic. 
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kept  up.  The  last  Paris  exhibition  was 
supposed  to  have  broken  the  record  for 
size  and  varied  attraction.  Chicago  has 
«et  itself  to  the  task  of  surpassing  it  in 
every  direction.  Nor  should  it  be  difficult 
for  this  object  to  be  attained.  A  glance  at 
the  map  shows  how  well  the  city  is  placed 


the  population  of 
the  North  American 
Continent.  The  fa- 
mous parks  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake 
offer  a  splendid  site 
for  such  a  show  as 
has  been  arranged 
there,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to 
carry  the  great 
crowds  that  are  ex- 
pected in  their  daily 
progress  from  the 
city  to  the  Fair  itself. 
Only  one  point  re- 
mained in  doubt.  It 
seemed  probable  that 
food  might  be  forced 
to  famine  prices,  and 
that  accommodation 
would  have  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rates 
which  have  prevailed  in  Continental 
cities  at  exhibition  time.  But  the 
people  of  Chicago  are  too  enlightened 
to  fall  into  that  error.  They  are 
desirous  of  making  their  exhibition  as 
successful  as  it  is  big,  and  they  are 
aware    that    that    can    only    be   done   by 
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every  one  who  visits  it  becoming  a  medium 
for  advertising  its  praises.  Accordingly 
the  established  hotels  have  given  notice 
that  their  tariffs  will  not  be  increased,  and 
new  ones  have  been  built  for  the  occasion, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  hordes  of  visitors. 

In  this  country  we  are  accustomed  to 
wonder  at  the  size  of  the  palaces  in 
Northumberland  Avenue  with  their  five 
or  six  hundred  rooms  apiece.  But  one  of 
the  inns  prepared  for  the  visitors  to 
Chicago    could    take  in    as   many  guests 


American  plan  run  from  two  to  five 
dollars  a  day  according  to  accom- 
modation. The  American  plan  is  to 
include  every  charge  in  the  cost  of  the 
room,  and  the  food  is  the  same  for  all 
guests,  whether  they  have  high  or  low- 
priced  bedrooms. 

The  journey  to  Chicago  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  city  is 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Steamers  sail  from  London, 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  Bristol,  or 
Glasgow  to  every  considerable  port  on 


as  all  the  Northumberland  Avenue  and 
the  London  railway  hotels  to  boot.  It 
contains  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
rooms,  and  lays  itself  out  to  serve  that 
class  of  visitor  to  whom  expense  is  a 
great  consideration.  It  is  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Dollar  a  Day 
House,"  a  title  which,  if  not  very  eu- 
phonious, is  exceedingly  illustrative  of  its 
character  and  tariffs.  No  one  who  can 
get  board,  lodging,  and  attendance,  such 
as  it  is  in  America,  for  five  shillings  a 
day  at  exhibition  time  need  grumble  at 
extortionate  charges.  The  tariffs  in  the 
more  expensive  hotels  conducted  on  the 


the  east  coast  of  America,  and  the  journey 
may  be  completed  by  railway.  Most 
travellers,  I  imagine,  will  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  New  World  at 
New  York.  These  will  probably  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  either'  of  the 
New  York  Central  or  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  carry  them  to  Chicago. 
Those  who  do  so  will  find  that  they 
accomplish  the  journey  in  twenty-four 
hours  in    trains  replete  with   every  com- 


I  great 


fort  which  the   competiti 
lines    can  suggest    for  the   attractimi    of 
passengers.      Barbers'  shops,  bath-rooms, 
libraries,  observation    cars   are  amongst 
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the  latest  additions  which  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  traveller  and  minister  to  his 
comfort  and  to  the  lessening  of  ■  the 
tedium  and  fatigue  of  travelling.  In- 
ducements for  the  business  man  are  not 
forgotten.  He  can  continue  his  work  in 
route,  for  telegraphic  market  reports  are 
furnished,  and  a  shorthand  clerk  and 
type^v^ite^  are  on  board  to  assist  him  in 
working  off  his  arrears  of  correspondence 
as  he  is  borne  along  at  an  average  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour  including  stoppages 
The  ordinary  fare  between  New  \  ork  and 
Chicago  is  about  three  pounds  ten  sh  1 
lings,  and,  in  addition,  those  who  a  a  1 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  palace 
cars  and  of  the  dining  and  sleep  ng  ac 
commodation  must  of  course  pay  a  fu  the 
sum  for  these  luxuries. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  countr> 
men  will,  however,  either  going  or  com  ng 
wish  to  pass  through  the  Dom  n  on  o( 
Canada.  These  will  have  two  days  sa  1 
in  the  ocean  steamer  from  the  st  a  s  of 
Belle  Isle  up  the  still  waters  of  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Quebec.  The  scene  y  alon[, 
this  mighty  stream,  which  made  1  le 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  Great  Eastern 
on  its  bosom,  is  throughout  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  beauty.  Quebec  with  its 
historical  associations  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Here  are  the  old  fortifications  still  domi- 


nating the  town  and  the  river.  Here  is 
to  be  seen  as  much  of  antiquity  as  the 
New  World  is  able  to  show  without  turn- 
ing to  the  remains  of  those  older  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  which  are  so  fast 
disappearing  for  ever. 

This  route  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  considerably  shortening  the  railway 
journey,  though  the  fares  are  about  the 
same  from  Quebec  as  from  New  York  to 
Ch  cago       FonQ   ebe     aga  n    two  lines 


of  railway  are  available.  One  is  that  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which  passes  through  the 
remarkable  St.  Clair  tunnel  opened  two 
years   ago ;    the    other    is    the    Canadiai^ 
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Pacific  road  which,  passing;  through 
Ottawa,  gives  the  traveller  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Parliament  buildings, 
standing  on  a  lofty  hill  above  the  river,  a 
credit  to  the  colony  which  transacts  its 
business  within  their  walls. 

But  Chicago  is  also  approachable  from 
three  different  directions  by  water.  It  is 
possible  to  go  up  the  Mississippi  from 
New  Orleans  and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  a 
distance  of  1,400  miles,  in  the  magnificent 
vessels  which  have  unfortunately  rather  a 
bad  name  for  accidents  :  then  there  is  the 
route  from  New  Yorit  up  the  Hudson  and 
through  the  Erie  Canal  :  and  the  third, 
the  real  water  route  to  Chicago,  that 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and  thence 
through  the  chain  of  lakes  and  canals. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
main  point  ofthe  journey,  the  passage  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  first  we  may  say  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  re- 
turn tickets  and  yet  have  the  advantage 


engaged   i 
'  passengers. 


of  making  the  voyage  one  way  vid  New 
York  and  the  other  by  way  of  Quebec. 
The  established  linesfrom  Liverpool  have  a 
system  of  round  tours  of  this  kind,  and  it 
is  easy  to  pay  in  Liverpool  for  the  ocean 
Journey  over  the  two  routes  and  also  for 
the  railway  tickets  to  be  used  in  the  land 
journey  through  America, 

The  effects  of  a  great  movement  towards 
Chicago  will  be — though  it  is  ill  to 
prophesy  when  a  month  or  two  may 
show  the  error  of  the  prophet — to  fill  the 
ordiiiary    weekly    m  "  ' 

make  the  regular  lines  run 
steamers  as  extra  boats. 
overflows  from  these,  it  w 
cargo  boats  which  are  nov 
the  New  York  trade  to  carr 
Many  of  these  are  magnificent  vessels. 
There  is  a  weekly  White  Star  cargo  boat 
from  Liverpool  which  in  point  of  size  is 
not  eclipsed  by  many  of  the  mail  steamers. 
These  are  all  new,  and  all  but  one  engaged 
in  the  service  are  fitted  with  the  twin 
screw.  As  they  carry  valuable  live  stock 
speed  is  of  some  moment,  and  theit 
average  speed  winter  and  summer  is 
twelve  knots.  Their  fares,  if  they  took 
passengers,  would  be  much  lower  than 
the  mail  boats,  and  the  reduced  speed  is 
not.  always  a  bar  to  a  traveller  whose 
fare  includes  his  keep  and  who  is  all  the 
time  getting  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven  and  is  free  from  all  fear  of  the 
post-man's  knock  and  the  appearance  of 
a  disturbing  market  report. 

There  are  several  lines  from  London, 
which  I  might  recommend  to  the 
traveller  if  they  were  to  lay  themselves 
out  for  passengers.  Thus  there  are  the 
Wilson  Hill  Line,  which  include  the  old 
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Monarch  steamers,  one  of  which  took  out 
Jumbo  on  his  last  voyage,  as  well  as  the 
Hil!  vessels  which  were  running  with  the 
twin  screw  half  a  dozen  years  before  the 
mail  steamers  took  it  up.  The  National 
Line,  too,  sailing  weekly  from  London 
and  Liverpool,  has  some  fine  steamers 
and  only  recently  retired  from  the 
passenger  trade,  which  it  would  certainly 
re-enter  if  opportunity  offered.  All  these 
lines  have  vessels  of  about  5000  tons 
gross  register,  and  are  comfortable  if 
slow.  Another  line  which  already  carries 
a  few  passengers  is  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Company,  which  sails  from  London 
and  occasionally  calls  at  Swansea.  It 
has  some  fine  vessels,  several  of  them 
fitted  with  the  twin  screw,  and  nearly  all 
erf'  recent  build  :  these  are  large  vessels 
also,  but  not  quite  as  large  as  their 
.  advertisements  would  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose,  for  they  publish  the  deadweight 
capacity  instead  of  the  register  tonnage, 
and  this  makes  the  vessels  appear  out  of 
proportion  with  the  others. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  is 
an  exceedingly  strong  second  string  to  be 
exhausted  before  the  visitor  to  Chicago 
has  to  employ  the  services  of  the  tramps 
which  in  these  bad  times  are  lying  rusting 
by  hundreds  in  the  harbours  of  the  East 
Coast. 

As  regards  the  mail  steamers  them- 
selves much  has  been  written,  yet  the 
subject  cannot  be  exhausted.  The 
evolution  of  the 
present  type  of 
mail  steamer  has 
been  the  result 
of  half  a  cen- 
tury's progress. 
The  passenger  by 
the  Grtat  WeiUm 
of  1838  would 
wonder  hugely  if 
he  could  see  the 
Campania  of  to- 
day. The  gulf 
between  the  two 
is  enormous. 

Eight  knots 

against  twenty - 
two.    Two  thou- 

placement 
against  nineteen 
thousand.  A  total 
population  of 
three  hundred 
against  one  of 
getting      on     for 


two  thousand  souls.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  points  of  development. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that 
of  cost.  We  may  take  it  that  the  Grtat 
Western,  first  of  vessels  speciallj-  built 
for  the  Atlantic  trade,  cost  ^80,000.  The 
Campania  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
£600,000.  The  wooden  p:iddle  steamer 
is  long  ago  extinct  on  the  Atlantic,  but  all 
vessels  engaged  in  the  mail  servite  are 
not  of  the  latest  size  and  power.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  they  should  be. 

Judging  by  experience  we  may  say  that 
in  ten  years  the  Campania  will  be  as  good 
as  she  is  to-day,  but  her  type  will  be 
superseded  —  she  will  be  no  longer  the 
favourite  passenger  ship  of  the  Atlantic 
Yet  she  cannot  be  discarded,  for  if  such 
costly  vessels  had  to  be  replaced  in  such 
a  short  time,  fares  would  have  to  be 
raised  until  they  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. The  life  of  an  iron  steamer  is 
very  long.  Take  the  Great  Britain,  built 
in  1843  by  Brunei,  seven  years  before  any 
one  else  ventured  to  send  an  iron  screw 
on  to  those  stormy  waters.  She  had  an 
unfortunate  beginning,  spending  a  whole 
winter  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay  ;  yet  she 
did  excellent  service  as  a  troopship  during 
the  Crimean  War  and  for  years  ran  in  the 
Australian  trade.  Then  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  sailing  ship,  and  at  last,  in 
1886,  condemned  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 
There  to  this  day  she  is  afloat  as  a  hulk. 
In    her  case   forty-three    years  of  active 
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service  was  obtained.  Many  old  liners 
go  to  other  trades,  but  the  scope  for  them 
is  limited,  as,  being  built  for  the  Atlantic 
passenger  trade,  they  want  too  much  coal 
and  carry  too  little  cargo  to  make  them 
economical  in  other  directions.  So  it  is 
that  one  of  the  great  problems  for  the 
ship-owner  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
his  old  vessels  which,  still  as  good  as 
when  they  were  built,  are  being  left  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  improvement.  As  a 
rule  he  keeps  them  at  work  and  accepts 
slightly  lower  fares  from  those  who  like 
a  comfortable  boat  without  a  crowd  and 
don't  mind  being  a  day  or  a  day  and  a 
half  longer  at  sea.  These  are  the  ships 
that  we  recommend  to  the  visitor  to 
Chicago  who  has  more  time  than  money 
at  his  disposal. 

The  lines  at  present  to  the  fore  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  are,  first  and  foremost,  the 
Cunard  Line,  which  boasts  of  over  half  a 
century's  service  without  the  loss  of  a 
passenger  in  its  Atlantic  service.  Then 
comes      the      White     Star    Line     which 


starting  twenly-two 
years  ago,  revolu- 
tionised the  Atlantic 
trade  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new 
type  of  passenger 
steamer  in  the  Oaatiic, 
which  is  still  at  work 
on  the  Pacific.  All 
modern  steamers  are 
built  on  her  ground 
plan.  The  midship 
saloon  in  her  replaced 
the  old  melancholy 
stern  cabin  with  the 
state-rooms  on  each 
side  opening  directly 
from  it  and  the  con- 
stant whirr  of  the 
screw  beneath.  She 
too  was  the  first 
vessel  to  have  the 
two  tiers  of  deck 
houses  which  en- 
abled the  whole 
length  of  the  spar 
deck  to  be  given  as  a 
promenade  to  the 
steerage  passengers 
whilst  the  hurricane 
deck,  supported  at  the 
sides  by  stanchions, 
was  reserved  for  the 
cabin  passengers. 
This  line  makes  a 
point  of  carrying  no 
more  passengers  than 
can  be  seated  at  once  in  the  dining 
saloon.  These  two  lines  together  carry 
the  British  mails,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  sailings  is  enforced  by  contract. 

The  Inman  Line  has  had  a  chequered 
career.  It  started  in  the  early  fifties  and 
was  the  first  line  to  encourage  the 
emigrant  and  to  see  that  the  wooden 
paddle  steamer  was  destined  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  iron  screw.  In  1885 
the  line  became  the  Inman  and  Inter- 
national Company  and  was  reorganised 
with  fresh  capital.  Though  nominally  an 
English  concern  its  capital  is  held  in  the 
States,  and  last  year  it  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Congress  to  transfer  the  two 
new  magnificent  steamers,  the  City  of 
Paris  and  City  of  New  York,  from  the 
British  to  the  American  register, 
although  they  were  built  on  the  Clyde. 
This  change  is  followed  by  a  more 
The  headquarters  of  the  line 
ihifted  on  the  1st  of  March 
I,  and  on 


from  Liverpool    to  Souths 
the   second   of    that 


th    ; 


Im 
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steamer   will   leave   Queenstown   for  the 
last  time. 

Two  German  lines  already  call  at 
Southampton  on  the  way  from  the 
Fatherland  to  New  York.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany, which  originally  started  in  1856. 
Its  present  express  service  was  opened 
in  1881  with  the  Clyde-built  Elbe.  It 
has  built  twelve  steamers  for  this  service, 
nine  of  which  have  been  built  in  this 
.  country.  Its  service  is  generally  main- 
tained at  semi-weekly  intervals,  and  the 
vessels  of  its  fleet  are  very  uniform  in 
speed  and  equipment.     Its  cuisine  is  one 


passenger  vessels  will  be  built  on  the 
single  screw  plan. 

Two  lines  of  steamships  run  from  Liver- 
pool to  Quebec.  They  are  the  Allan  Line 
and  the  Dominion.  These  have  vessels  of 
considerable  size  and  much  comfort. 
Their  accommodation  and  equipment  is 
equal  to  that  of  all  but  the  first  flight  of 
Atlantic  steamers. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
journey  to  Chicago  is  nowadays  one 
of  the  easiest  and  simplest.  Floating 
hotels  and  hotels  on  wheels  make  travel- 
ling 3  rest  instead  of  a  labour.  The 
Atlantic  is  robbed  of  its  terrors.  Accidents 
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of  its  strong  points,  and  it  never,  except 
by  request,  puts  more  than  two  persons  in 
one  state-room.  The  other  German  line 
is  the  Hamburg  American  Line,  whose 
express  service  runs  in  the  summer 
months,  being  maintained  by  four  modern 
twin  screw  vessels.  Being  only  started 
within  the  last  four  years  its  vessels  are  all 
new  and  of  considerable  speed. 

We  do  not  propose  to  weary  our 
readers  by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
vessels.  The  recent  disasters  to  the 
Spnt  and  the  Umbria  have  shown  how 
undesirable  it  is  to  have  the  control  of 
a  steamer  dependent  on  a  single  shaft, 
and  it  is   very  unlikely    that   any    future 


certainly  occur,  and  it  is  well  perhaps,  for 
the  daily  papers  would  else  have  nothing 
to  fill  their  columns.  But  accidents  to 
the  great  liners  seem  to  involve  no  more 
serious  consequences  to  passengers 
than  an  awkward  and  inconvenient  delay. 
The  charm  of  the  voyage  remains.  The 
constant  movement  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
great  ship,  the  speculation  as  to  the  run, 
the  watching  of  distant  objects  that  at 
other  times  would  pass  unnoticed,  the 
friendships  that  are  made  and  ripened  so 
quickly  to  die  as  rapidly  when  port  is 
reached,  the  whole  life  so  different  to  that 
at  home.  These  will  be  pleasant  memories 
when  even  the  exhibition  is  forgotten. 


It  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  cry  down  the  joy  of  our 
English  spring;  as  a  fraud  and  a  de> 
lusion.  The  effeminate  Londoner  down 
n  the  country  for  a  Sunday,  shivering 
a  bracing  north-east  wind,  or  caught 
n  a  snow-storm  as  he  hungrily  hurries 
back  from  church  fails  altogether  to 
understand  that  love  of  spring  which 
among  our  forefathers,  as  Charles  Kingsley 
says,  "  rose  almost  to  worship."  The  long- 
ing cry  of  Browning: 


"  Oh,  to  be  in  England  n 


V  that  April's  there  !  " 


he  would  bitterly  set  down  to  the  "  fine 
madness"  of  a  poet's  brain.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  grumbling  accusations 
of  the  town^bred  critic,  there  is  a  joy  and 
glory  in  our  English  spring  which  all  the 
rude  blasts  of  March,  and  all  the  wild 
freaks  of  the  treacherous  month  of  May, 
cannot  destroy,  and  it  surely  is  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  bird-life,  and  the 
voice  of  melody  (unknown  in  the  tropics) 
which  rings  forth  from  almost  every  shrub 
and  tree — which,  even  more  than  the 
"  sight  of  vernal  bloom"  and  the  tender 
green  of  budding  trees,  gives  to  an 
English  spring  its  special  and  peculiar 
charm. 

The  gloomy  silence  of  winter  days  is 
gone  at  last,  and,  oh  !  what  a  different 
thing  life  seems  when  the  first  sound  which 
greets  our  waking  ears  is  the  glad  songs 


of  happy  birds.  We  spring  out  of  bed  with 
a  radiant  feeling  that  life  is  once  more 
worth  living,  that  joy  after  all  is  stronger 
than  sorrow,  life  than  death.  On  some 
mild  morning  in  late  February,  or  even 
earlier,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  we  hear 
once  more  the  wild  sweet  song  of  the 
missel-thrush  ringing  forth  from  the  top- 
most boughs  of  some  neighbouring  elm, 
and,  more  welcome  still,  the  tender  treble 
of  the  song-thrush  "pure  as  the  song  of 
angels." 

"That's  the  wise  thrush,  he  sings  each  note 
twice  over. 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re- 
capture, 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

In  sunny  hours  even  in  bleak  and 
dismal  February  we  are  cheered  once 
more  by  the  rollicking  mellow  song  of  the 
blackbird,  the  blithe  skylark  showers  down 
"  a  rain  of  melody  "  upon  us  as  he  springs 
up  from  the  fallow  field  ;  the  wood-pigeon 
coos  from  the  distant  pines.  The  robin's 
songgrowsstronger  and  more  full  of  joy. 
The  wren  wakes  up  and  pours  forth  a 
shrill  little  hymn  of  gratitude  for  dangers 
safely  past.  The  gay  chaffinch  and  the 
modest  hedge-sparrow  greet  the  fitful 
sunshine  with  an  occasional  burst  of 
melody,  and  the  starling  sitting  with  droop- 
ing wings  upon  the  housetop  chatters 
gaily  to  himself  of  the  coming  joys  of 
spring. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  the  lover  of  birds 
to  fix  up  his  nest-boxes  on  the  garden 
trees.  House-hunting  will  soon  begin. 
Love  and  courtship  are  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  busy  tits  will  soon  be  peering  into 
every  hole  and  cranny  to  choose  the 
very     best 


who  has  carefully  and  firmly  fastened 
up  his  nest-boxes — which  should  be  made 
of  logs  of  various  sizes,  hollowed  out 
by  the  village  carpenter,  with  a  small 
entrance  hole  on  one  side  and  a  top  which 
easily  takes  off — will  have  delightful  oppor- 
tunities  of  watching  at  his 
leisure  the  whole  domestic  ^a. 
story  of  the  birds  he  loves,  "^ 
from  the  building  of  the  ,i.^^u4^ 
nest  to  the  first  flight  of  the  '  WfiT 
young  ones  when  their  wings 
are  fully  fledged.  Not  only 
tits,  great,  cole,  blue  and  . 
marsh,  but  also  robins  and 
starlings,  nuthatches,  wry- 
necks and  redstarts,  and,  . 
last  not  least,  the  impudent 
aggressive  house  sparrow, 
will  often  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  these  convenient 
homes.  Theloverofbirdswill 
watch  with  akeen  excitement 
the  gradual  occupation  of  his 
houses  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  his 
charming  tenants.  The  slaying  of  stray 
cats  and  routing  of  trespassing  boys  will 
also  pleasantly  vary  the  monotony  of  life. 
As  the  boisterous  month  of  March 
begins  to  draw  to  a  close  a  new  and 
pleasant  excitement  Alls  the  mind.  The 
first    migratory    birds    begin    to    arrive. 


The  whole  subject  of  migration  is  full  of 
interest  and  romance  :  the  vast  distances 
traversed  by  these  tiny  bird.s,  the  long 
weary  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  by 
sea  and  land  from  their  distant  winter 
homes,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  the  perils 
from  fatigue — thousands,  we  are  told,  each 
spring  and  autumn  "  quietly  .drop  into  the 
remorseless  sea  and  perish, "^the  "  perils 
from  false  brethren  "  in  the  shape  of  hawks 
and  owls  "  which  are  always  hovering  in 
close  proximity  to  the  defenceless  moving 
throng,"  the  perils  from  death-traps  in  the 
form  of  lighthouses  and  nets,  the  perils 
from  gales  and  fogs,  blinding  snow-storms 
and  pitiless  drenching  showers.  We  used  to 
imagine,  until  we  read  Mr.  Dixon's  charm- 
ing l>ook  Tilt  Migration  of  Birds  (from 
which  I  have  just  been  quoting),  that 
instinct  was  infallible,  that  migrating  birds 
came  and  went  "  with  unerring  certainty  " 
and  "  knew  their  way  by  inherited  impulse." 
We  know  better  now  ;  we  find  that  birds 
blunderandlose  their  way  like  human  folk, 
that  they  gradually  learn  the  various  land- 
marks on  the  road  just  as  any  human 
traveller  might  do,  that  they  almost  in- 
variably miss  their  way  in  darkness  or 
fog,  that  in  fact  "the  mysterious  sense 
of  direction  "  is  nothing  but  a  myth.  The 
recollection  of  these  facts  will  lend  a  deep 
unfailing  interest  to  the  annual  arrival  of 
our  migratory  birds. 

The  first  winged  traveller  to  reach  our 
shores  is  the  tiny  chiffchaff.    The  day  on 


which  we  first  catch  sight  of  this  welcome 
little  warbler  is  quite  an  epoch  in  the 
year.  We  are  wandering  perhaps  by  the 
edge  of  one  of  our  south-country  trout 
ponds  some  fine  morning  about  tlie  iSth 
of  March,  looking  out  for  any  signs  of 
rising  fish,  when  we  suddenly  catch  sight 
of  a  little  brown>coated  bird,  now  creep- 
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ing  silently  and  restlessly  about  among 
the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  alder,  now 
flitting  about  high  up  among  the  budding 
branches  of  a  silver-birch,  and  we  realise 
the  joyful  fact  that  the  first  of  our  beloved 
spring  migrants  has  arrived.  A  few  days 
later  and  the  whole  coppice  seems  to 
resound  with  its  distinct  but  somewhat 
melancholy  cry  oi  chiff,  chiff,  ckiff.  About 
the  same  time  the  cheery  wheatear  once 
more  reappears  in  his  bleak  quarters  on 
the  Sussex  downs.  About  a  fortnight 
later  (April  5th  to  loth),  as  we  stroll  by 
the  edge  of  the  copse,  we  hear  a  sweet 
plaintive  simple  little  song,  "half  dozen 
unassuming  notes  in  a  descending  scale 
like  a  little  peal  of  bells,"  as  Seebohm 
aptly  puts  it.  It  proceeds  from  a  little 
bird  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
friend  the  chiffchaff.  It  is  his  first  cousin 
the  willow-wren.  A  third  member  of  this 
family  which  very  closely  resembles  the 
chifTchafT  and  the  willow-wren,  is  the 
charming  little  wood-wren  which  does 
not  reach  our  Surrey  woods  until  the  end 
of  April.  On  close  examination  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  a  bright  yellow  streak 
over  the  eye.  Its  note  once  identified  will 
never  be  forgotten  or  confused  with  any 
other.  It  is  a  sad,  sweet  tremulous  song 
of  "sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  as  if 
the  little  singer  felt  that  life  was  too  full 
of  weary  travel  to  be   altogether  worth 

One  curious  fact  in  connection  with 
many  of  our  spring  migrants  is  the 
arrival  of  the  males  several  days  before 
the        females.  Whether  they  share 

the  feelings  of  certain   male  mem- 

bers    of     the 


strength 

"''.,"  duces  them  to 
push  on  and  leave  the  members  of  a 
veaker    and    more     dawdling     sex    to 


follow  at  their  leisure,  we  cannot  say. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  unsolved  mysteries 
of  bird-life.  But  certainly  the  males  of 
several  species  do  come  first  and  seem 
to  live  very  restless,  unsettled,  anxious 
lives  until  their  future  mates  arrive.  The 
grasshopper  warbler,  for  instance,  which 
is  one  of  the  last  of  our  spring  migrants 
to  arrive,  not  reaching  our  south-countrj 
thickets  before  the  last  week  in  April, 
during  the  first  few  days  after  its  arrival, 
while  awaiting  the  coming  of  its  mate, 
shows  itself  with  comparative  boldness, 
and,  instead  of  stalking  with  its  usual 
mouse-like  secrecy  among  the  thickest 
vegetation,  may  occasionally  be  seen 
trilling  forth  its  curious  song  from  the 
bare  bough  of  some  low  tree,  as  though 
too  restless  to  take  its  usual  precautions 
for  concealment. 

If  the  weather  at  the  beginning  of 
April  is  at  all  mild  and  springlike  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  keep  the  lover  of  birds 
indoors,  all  the  delights  of  a  comfortable 
club,  ail  the  blandishments  of  a  shop- 
loving  wife  will  not  induce  him  to  spend  a 
single  unnecessary  day  in  town  ;  even  the 
horrors  of  spring  cleaning  will  not  drive 
him  from  his  country  home.  And  he  is 
right.  At  no  other  time  of  the  year  is  every 
hourof  life  more  full  of  interest  and  excite* 
ment.  Dame  Nature's  annual  spring  show 
is  one  of  the  few  things  in  life  of  which  the 
mind  can  never  weary.  Every  hour  is  full 
of  novelty,  in  every  common  walk  there  is 
some  fresh  sight  of  beauty  to  delight  the 
eye,  some  fresh  sound  of  joy  to  fill  the 
mind  with  gladness. 


It  is  almost  worth  while  to  have 
shivered  through  the  barren  gloom  of 
winter  to  feel  once  more  the  many 
exquisite  delights  of  the  first  warm  sunny 
day  of  spring. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  familiar  voices  of  the  spring  is  a 
sound  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
words.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  on 
which  I  heard  it  first.  It  was  many  years 
ago  when  my  passion  for  birds  was  com- 
paratively new.  It  was  a  fine  Sunday 
morning  in  early  spring  ;  I  was  walking 
across  a  meadow  to  inspect  the  wild  fowl 
on  an  adjoining  pond,  to  see  whether  any 
uncommon  duck  had  as  usual  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  one  day  in  the  week 
on  which  a  gun  could  not  be  even  looked 
at,  to  settle  on  the  water.     Suddenly  a 
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loud  jarring  sound,  unlike  any  note  of 
bird  or  beast  I  had  ever  heard  before, 
struck  on  my  astonished  ears  and  brought 
me  to  a  sudden  standstill.  Where  in  the 
world  the  sound  proceeded  from  and  how 
it  was  produced  was  at  first  a  complete 
mystery  ;  but  on  creeping  quietly  up  to  an 
old  oak  tree  by  the  water's  edge,  to  which 
I  succeeded  at  last  in  tracing  the  sound,  its 
author  was  discovered  in  the  form  of  a 

spotteJ 
woodpecker,       which 


was  producing  the  weird  jarring  noise 
which  had  so  astonished  me  by  a  series 
of  rapid  taps  upon  the  dead  bough  to 
which  it  was  clinging.  This  mysterious 
whirring  sound,  which  can  be  disttncti} 
heard  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  as 
I  have  often  tested,  varies  in  tone  and 
pitch  as  the  bird  changes  its  place  to 
boughs  of  different  vibration.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  as  Professor  Newton 
says,  that  this  strange  noise  is  intended 
to  be  "an  instrumental  instead  of  a  vocal 
love-call."  The  same  amazing  noise  is 
also  produced  in  the  spring  by  the  greater 
spotted  woodpecker,  which  in  Surre} 
woods  seems  to  be  a  rarer  bird  less  often 
heard.  One  other  noteworthy  character 
istic  which  1  have  observed  in  the  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker  is  the  extraordinary 
punctuality  with  which  it  visits  the  same 
spot  at  precisely  the  same  hour  day  after 
day.  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  spring 
it  seemed  to  do  a  regular  round  ;  its 
movements  were  as  unvarying  as  those 
of  the  village  postman.  Where  it 
rested  we  could  never  discover,  but  at 
g.30  it  could  nearly  always  be  seen 
on  a  particular  oak  tree  near  a  pond  ; 
a  little  earlier  it  was  in  one  of  the 
several   trees  nearer  the    road  ;    a   little 


later  it  moved  on  to  a  neighbouring 
clump  of  trees  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Other  birds  may  be  equally 
regular  in  their  rounds,  but  the  loud 
noise  with  which  our  little  friend  proclaims 
his  presence  makes  it  particularly  easy 
to  trace  his  movements. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April  we  begin  to  listen  eagerly  for  the 
first  notes  of  the  sweet  joyous  song  of  the 
blackcap.  Many  naturalists  have  said 
things  about  this  charming  little 
niie  have  described  his  song  so 
Charles  Kingsley  in  his  delightful 
(if  Birds.  "Sweet  he  is,"  he 
says,  "  and  various,  rich 
and  strong  beyond  all 
English  warblers,  save  the 
nightingale,  but  his  spe- 
ciality is  his  force,  his  rush, 
his  overflow,  not  so  much  of 
love  as  of  happiness.  The 
spirit  carries  htm  away. 
He  riots  up  and  down  the 
gamut  till  he  cannot  stop 
himself,  his  notes  tumble 
over  each  other,  he  chuckles, 
laughs,  shrieks  with  delight, 
throws  back  his  head, 
droops  his  tail,  sets  up  his 
back,  and  sings  with  every 
body  ■  and  yet  he  never  for 
i  good  manners  He  is  ne\er 
coarse  never  harsh  for  a  *,  ngle  note 
always  graceful    always  sweet    he  keeps 


fibre  of  his 
gets 


perfect  delicacy  in  his  most  utter  care- 
lessness." Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect 
word- picture  of  bird  character? 
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About  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
April,  our  hearts  may  be  gladdened  by 
another  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
the  year,  the  return  of  the  swallows.  The 
first  of  the  family  to  arrive  is  the  diminu- 
tive sand-martin,  which  may  be  recognised 
at  once  by  its  mouse-coloured  coat.  A 
few  days  later  and  it  will  be  joined,  as  it 
■   the  insect-haunted  pond,  by 


the  glossy  swallow  with  its  long  forked 
tail,  and  by  the  pretty  little  house-martin 
with  its  jet-black  back  and  snowy  breast. 
As  we  watch  the  first  solitary  sand- 
martin  in  its  restless  flight  over  the  pond, 
a  shrill  rapidly  repeated  cry  of  <}tteqae  que, 
which  makes  the  hedge-row  ring  again, 
tells  us  that  the  wryneck  or  cuckoo's 
mate,  the  barking  bird,  as  the  Surrey  folk 
call  it  from  the  fact  that  it  reaches  our 
oaken  copses  when  barking  or  peeling  is 
at  its  height,  has  come  back  to  us  again. 
A  few  days  later  and  over  hill  and  dale  will 
sound    forth    the   most    familiar  and   to 


many  the  most  welcome  of  all  the  voices 
of    the    spring,    the    melodious    cuckoo's 


But  to-day  there  is  joy  enough  for  us 
without  that  cry,  for,  lo  !  from  the  little 
chestnut  copse  which  skirts  the  further  side 
of  the  pond,  there  come  forth 
of  the  sweetest,  clearest 
ihat  ever  charmed  the  ear 
irtal  man.  Ves,  the  nightin- 
whose  mission  it  must 
surely  be  to  help  us  to 
forget  for  a  while  the 
carking  cares  of  life 
m  hstenmg  to  its  bliss- 
ful song,  has  returned 
to  m  spire  us  once 
more 

There  are  two  com- 
mon mistakes  which 
many  people  make 
with  regard  to  the 
nightingale  :  first,  that 
it  only  sings  by  night ; 
secondly,  that  it  mo- 
destly shuns  the  haunts 
of  men  and  "the  noise  of  folly." 
Not  a  bit  of  It  It  sings  at  intervals, 
all  through  the  day,  and,  instead  of 
shunning  the  noise  of  folly,  often  singfs 
with  unabashed  vigour  within  a  few  yards 
of  some  noisy  turnpike  road.  A  few 
years  ago  its  sweet  song  could  be  heard 
any  fine  afternoon  in  May  in  one  of  the 
woody  hollows  of  Wimbledon  Common, 
mingling  strangely  with  the  clatter  of 
passing  carriages  and  the  ceaseless 
banging  of  gallant  volunteers  on  the 
butts  a  little  way  above. 
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By  a.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH. 
I. — On  Some  Books  of  Reminiscences.' 


I. 


EAN  BOYD,  in  his  latest 
volume,  tells  of  a  cer- 
tain weekly  newspaper 
in  Scotland  that  it  once 
contained  the  following 
paragraph  : — "  We  re- 
gret to  have  to  chronicle 
that  our  esteemed 
townsman,  Mr.  John  Smith,  driving  his 
cow  out  to  the  field  last  Tuesday,  slipped 
in  the  mud  at  the  en  trance -gate,  and 
came  somewhat  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Our  esteemed  townsman  at  once  got  up 
again,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  he  has 
suffered  no  inconvenience  whatsoever 
from  the  accident." 

The  Dean  hints  that  this  occurrence  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history  ;  and 
certainly  as  it  stands  we  read  no  deep 
significance  in  it.  Vet  in  the  hands  of 
Montaigne,  trifles  even  flimsier  have 
adorned  and  given  weight  to  a  page. 
The  Candid  Confessions  of  the  Man  in  the 
Strut  is  a  book  that  the  world  has  long 
desired,  with  confidence  anticipating  that 
its  pages,  unless  they  belie  their  title,  will 
prove  the  most  entertaining  on  earth. 
Therefore  I  desire  to  have  John  Smith's 
own  account  of  the  matter.  What  were 
his  emotions?  Did  he  swear  ?  And  was 
he  sorry  that  he  swore  ?  Did  he  (we  are  in 
Scotland,  remember)  belong  to  the  Free 
Kirk  or  the  U.P.  ;  or  was  he  an  Autd 
Licht,  or  an  Episcopalian  ?  And  how  far 
did  his    theology   colour    his    remorse  ? 


Recalling  what  a  game  of  tip-cat  did  for 
John  Bunyan,  you  cannot  assert  these 
questions  to  b_  unimportant.  Again,  the 
chronicler  rejoices  to  say  that  John  Smith 
has  "  suffered  no  inconvenience  what- 
soever." But  how  can  he  tell?  Ivan 
Ilyitch  slipped  on  a  pair  of  steps  while 
explaining  to  a  dull  upholsterer  how  he 
wished  the  curt^ns  to  be  hung.  He  was 
scarcely  braised,  and  "  suffered  no  incon- 
venience whatsoever  "  ;  and  the  rest  you 
may  read  in  Tolstoi's  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch, 
to  my  mind  the  most  terrifying  story  ever 
written.  John  Smith,  writing  his  reminis- 
cences some  years  later,  might  have  much 
to  say  about  that  slip-up  by  the  gate. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  eager  for  John 
Smith's  Reminiscences.  1  feel  sure  1 
could  read  them. 

For  this  is  the  virtue  of  Reminiscences  : 
they  are  almost  always  readable.  The 
author,     indeed,     starts      with     all     the 
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odds  in  his  favour.  Most  of  us  could 
mention  a  number  of  topics  upon  which 
if  a  friend  begin  to  talk  we  avoid  his 
presence  precipitately.  Whoso — to  take 
a  single  instance  —  discourses  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  versatility — 

Vetabo  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  (ragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon. 

But  let  a  man   speak   honestly  or  dis- 
honestly of  himself  or   his    experiences, 
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iDUtir  in  hll  jImlMitTafklcai  Jfcla. 


and  our  hearts  warm  to  him. 
poor  the  quality  of  his  talk,  it  will  echo 
something  of  the  "  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity  "  for  which  our  senses  are  al- 
ways listening,  whether  we  sit  gossiping 
at  table  or  reading  in  a  book.  This  ts  what 
interests  us  :  this  is  man's  first  and 
cheapest  recreation — to  get  out  of  himself 
for  a  while  and  enter,  without  responsi- 
bility, into  the  experiences  of  his  fellows. 
As  Dr.  Hake  remarks,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Eighty  Years,  we  would,  one  and  all,  firmly 
decline  to  live   our  own  lives  over  again 


without  the  experience  we  have  bought 
too  late  ;  but  we  are  perennially  eager  to 
live  other  people's  lives  without  the 
penalties. 


II. 

I  fear,  though,  that  this  phrase  "with- 
out the  penalties"  must  be  qualified.  If 
we  have  enjoyed  the  author's  personal 
acquaintance,  our  perusal  of  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  is  apt  to  be  at- 
tended with  penalties.  "  We  have 
all  had  friends,"  says  Dr.  Hake, 
"  and  in  thus  reviving  their  recol- 
lection we  feel  how  far  less 
stable  within  us  are  their  fail- 
ings than  their  kindly  deeds. 
The  models  of  good  men  are 
those  who  never  speak  ill  of  ^ 
others  ;  there  are  many  such,  and 
in  passing  once  more  from  child- 
hood to  old  age  we  may  imitate 
them  at  last."  This  is  vastly 
amiable  ;  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  Doctor  from  giving  a  par- 
ticular account  of  how  his  friend 
Latham  got  nascily  drunk  and 
collapsed  under  the  table.  These 
old  gentlemen  will  be  so  candid  I 
They  treasure  up  each  trivial  jest 
we  could  wish  unuttered,  and  the 
mischief  of  it  is  they  don't  appear 
to  have  recognised  it  as  a  jest. 
They  have  kept  diaries ;  and 
diaries  are  freakish  looking- 
glasses  with  the  disgusting  ad- 
dition of  a  memory.  And  so  we 
are  driven  to  cry  out,  not  that 
our  enemy  may  write  a  book,  but 
that  our  friend  may  abstain.  Mr. 
Swinburne  ejaculated  this,  and 
much  more,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  the  other  day  ;  not  alto- 
gether without  cause,  and  yet  not 
quite  reasonably.  The  late  Wil- 
liam Bell  Scott,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphical Notes,  gives  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
or  two  from  which  the  reader,  if  so 
minded,  may  construct  a  full-length  por> 
trait  of  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  youth.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  William  Bell  Scott 
was  a  somewhat  splenetic  old  gentleman  ; 
but  in  this  case  he  appears  at  least  to 
mean  well  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Very  soon  I  began  to  recog:- 
nise  a  little  fellow  who  used  to  pass  my 
post-chaise  on  the  road  descending  from 
Cambo  to  Wallington.  He  was  always 
riding  a  little  long-tailed  pony  at  a  good 
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pace  towards  the  village.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  a  boy  but  for  a  certain 
mature  expression  on  his  handsome  high- 
bred face,  which  had  bright,  coarse  yellow 
hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders  and  flashing 
out  round  his  head.  On  his  saddle  was 
strapped  a  bundle  of  books  like  those  of 
a  schoolboy.  He  recognised  me  as 
quickly  as  I  did  him,  and  the  conscious 
look  he  gave  in  passing  raised  my  curi- 
osity, which  was  soon  gratified  by  finding 
him  one  day  kissing  his  hand  to  Lady 
Trevelyan  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  by 
my  learning  that  he  was  the  grandson  of 
a  neighbouring  baronet.  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne, and  was  now  spending  his  school 
recess  at  Capheaton,  his  grandfather's 
house,  whence  he  rode  over  to  read  with 
the  incumbent  at  Cambo." 

This  portrait  of  **  this  unique  youth, 
the  greatest  rhythmical  genius  of  English 
poetry,"  is  a  sufficiently  taking  one.  Nor 
is  its  pleasantness  considerably  marred 
when  Scott  goes  on  to  tell  how  young 
Mr.  Swinburne  hopped  on  one  foot  to 
express  extreme  delight ;  or  rejoiced  in 
reciting  his  own  verses  ;  or  was  vain  of 
his  hair,  *Mhat  used  to  be  so  splendid,  you 
know  !  *'  The  accuracy  of  some  of  these 
particulars  has  been  very  vehemently 
denied  by  Mr.  Swinburne :  but  in  the 
excess  of  his  wrath  that  illustrious  writer 
reminds  one  of  a  certain  fabled  bricklayer. 
A  gentleman,  of  mild  manners  and  correct 
apparel,  was  passing  one  day  beneath  a 
scaffolding  in  the  Strand,  when  a  brick 
descended  and  **  telescoped  "  his  silk  hat. 
As  he  staggered  out  into  the  roadway,  a 
calm  face  was  thrust  over  the  edge  of  the 
scaffolding  above,  and  a  voice  asked, 
•*  Did  that  brick  hit  you  ?  *'  **  I  should 
think  it  did  !  "  exclaimed  the  victim,  hold- 
ing out  his  ruined  hat.  **  That's  right," 
the  bricklayer  replied,  "  I  would  rather 
drop  a  thousand  bricks  than  that  you 
should  tell  me  a  falsehood."  It  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  would  rather  drop  (or 
hurl)  a  thousand  bricks  than  suffer  a  slight 
inaccuracy  to  infect  the  public  ear. 


III. 


For,  as  I  said  before,  writers  of 
Reminiscences  are  so  candid  :  though,  of 
course,  not  about  themselves.  There  is 
no  Saint  Augustine  in  our  list,  no 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  no  Rousseau.  The 
ivriters  as  a  rule  speak  about  themselves 
at  g^reat  length — that  was  unavoidable — 
and  their  speech  is  full  of  interest.     But 


(to  take  an  example)  though  Dr.  Hake 
tells  us  much  about  himself  and  his 
versifying,  we  feel  that  our  knowledge  of 
both  has  received  a  sensible  increase 
when  we  read  on  page  178  of  the  second 
volume  of  William  Bell  Scott,  that — 

**  Young  Gordon  Hake  was  still  his 
(Rossetti's)  wakeful  attendant,  though 
little  necessary,  and  his  father,  the  doctor 
himself,  developing  *  the  ideal '  in  solitude 
in  the  room  below  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  lines  a  day.  From  the  clearing  away 
of  breakfast  there  he  sat  by  the  fire,  a 
pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  folded  piece  of 
paper  in  the  other.  On  the  table  near  him 
lay  a  little  heap  of  other  pieces  of  paper, 
his  failures  at  the  improvement  of  the 
same  couplet  in  various  transformations, 
sometimes  expressing  quite  different 
meanings.  The  old  gentleman  in  the 
character  of  a  poet  had  interested  all  of 
us.  He  had  retired  from  medicine 
determined  to  cultivate  poetry.  And  he 
was  really  accomplishing  his  object  by 
perseverance  and  determined  study,  ut- 
terly pooh-poohing  the  maxim  that  if  a. 
man  has  not  made  a  good  poem  at  twenty- 
five  he  never  will." 

And,  conversely,  though  William  Bell 
Scott  confides  much  to  us  concerning  his 
own  character  and  poems,  it  hardly 
discounts  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  on  page  227  of  Dr.  Hake's  Memoirs 
that— 

'*  W.  B.  Scott  was  also  there  (at  Kelm-. 
scott)  and  when  I  left  it  was  with  him. 
Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  practised  an 
exemplary  carefulness  in  money  matters,  a 
habit  which  makes  every  Scotchman  well 
off.  In  the  train  he  counted  his  money 
with  the  dry  remark,  *  One  does  not  save 
anything  by  making  a  visit  to  a  friend  ! '  " 
— or,  on  p.  236,  that  Dr.  Hake  had  written 
a  poem,  **  The  Blind  Boy,"  which  so 
pleased  Rossetti  that  he  sent  a  note 
to  Mr.  John  Morley  advising  its  insertion 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  **  But  Morley 
had  recently  printed  in  that  vehicle  a  long 
poem  of  W.  B.  Scott's,  and  had  thereupon 
resolved  never  to  admit  again  another 
verse  of  any  author  whatsoever." 

No,  we  cannot  ask  any  autobiographer 
to  tell  us  **  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,-  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  "  about  himself ;  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  he  cannot  possibly 
know  it.  And  as  for  his  judgments  upon 
other  people — well,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  cull  from  all  the  volumes  in  our 
list,  the  different  estimates  of  any  one 
eminent  man  (Carlyle  for  instance,  or 
Landor  or  Rossetti  or  Lord  Beaconsfield) 
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and  compare  them>  you  will  have  a  neat 
moral  ready  to  hand  ;  and,  I  hope,  will 
have  the  courage  to  apply  it  when  next 
you  catch  yourself  thinking  of  a  fellow 
creature  with  contempt  or  dislike.  On 
two  points  only  are  these  authors 
unanimous.  They  all  agree  that  Bryan 
Walter  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  who 
wrote,  **  Fm  on  the  sea !  Tm  on  the 
sea  !  I  am  where  I  would  ever  be  ! "  was 
in  fact  the  very  sickest  of  sailors  ;  and 
they  all  agree  that  Mrs.  Procter  was  to 
the  end  of  her  days  a  very  redoubtable 
lady  with  an  extremely  caustic  tongue. 
Even  her  husband  must  have  found  her  a 
trial  at  times,  if  it  be  true  (as  she  told  Mr. 
Santley)  that  she  used  to  tease  him  by 
humming  a  strain  of  his  jovial  sea-song 
as  he  lay,  on  board  a  Channel  boat, 
huddled  in  shawls  and  a  tarpaulin,  with 
scarce  enough  life  in  him  to  entreat,  **  For 
God's  sake,  my  dear,  don't !  "  All  other 
men  and  women  she  so  awed  in  life,  that 
even  now  she  is  dead  they  continue  to 
speak  of  her  with  bated  breath.  Mr. 
Santley  does,  indeed,  misspell  her  name  : 
but  that  is  clearly  an  accident,  as  he  would 
hasten  to  assure  her  indignant  shade, 
could  it  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
But  these  two  points — trifling,  you  will 
admit — are  the  only  ones  on  which  our 
authors  agree.  There  never  was  better 
evidence  than  their  books  afford  that  colour 
resides,  not  in  the  external  world,  but  in 
the  seeing  eye,  set  there,  perhaps,  at  each 
man's  birth,  but  certainly  confirmed  by 
his  profession.  The  dyer's  eye,  no  less 
than  his  hand,  becomes  subdued  to  what 
it  works  in. 


IV. 


It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  this 
professional  colouring  and  how  it  tinges 
the  views  of  life  taken  by  our  authors. 
Mr.  Santley,  perhaps,  is  the  least  affected 
by  it.  He  is  a  genuine  artist ;  and  he  has 
a  straightforward  tale  to  tell  us  of  his 
artistic  career.  Did  he  digress  to  give  us 
his  opinions  on  the  cosmos,  he  might 
possibly  show  himself  as  narrow  as  the 
rest ;  but  by  keeping  strictly  to  the 
pathway  of  his  story  he  risks  none  of  the 
disasters  that  lie  in  wait  just  outside  the 
track.  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  a  diplomatist  all  his 
days  and  cannot  forbear  from  discussing 
the  universe  in  terms  of  diplomacy.  To 
hear  him  talk  you  might  believe  that  the 
fate  of  empires  hung  on  the  acceptance 


or  rejection  of  a  pinch  of  snuff.  **  How 
remarkable  it  is,"  he  observes  sagaciously, 
'^  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  often 
governed  by  incidents  of  the  most  trivial 
character  !  "  And  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  a  lucifer  match  will  blow  up  a 
powder  magazine.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
wish  to  account  for  the  explosion,  you 
may  as  well  admit  the  presence  of  the 
gunpowder,  and  this  is  just  what  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  fails  to  do.  He  has 
walked  all  his  life  amid  high  events,  but 
their  real  importance  and  significance 
touch  him  not.  When  he  seeks  for 
causes  he  reminds  one  of  Herodotus 
gravely  deducing  the  Persian  Invasion 
from  the  rape  of  lo.  But  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  career  of  his  choice  are  many 
and  obvious.  His  two  volumes  of 
Reminiscences  have  all  the  discretion  of 
his  dispatches  from  foreign  courts ;  and 
his  sympathies  have  always  gone  out 
towards  the  strong.  Finding,  one  day, 
that  ill-tempered  diplomatist.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  (Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe), 
prancing  up  and  down  his  room  and 
gesticulating  in  paroxysms  of  helpless 
wrath  over  a  famous  address  of  Lamar- 
tine's.  Lord  Augustus  remarks — . 

''  But  such  was  this  distinguished  man. 
He  was  of  that  fine  and  sensitive  nature 
that  the  smallest  jar  on  his  high  notions 
of  what  was  just  and  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man  excited  his  whole  nervous 
system  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  passions  or  control 
his  feelings." 

The  writer  displays  such  kindliness  of 
judgment  here — especially  as  he  suffered 
on  more  than  one  occasion  from  Sir 
Stratford's  tantrums — that  one  cannot 
but  wish  he  had  bestowed  a  little  more  of 
it  on  people  who  had  more  occasion  than 
Sir  Stratford  to  lose  their  tempers  over 
the  state  of  mundane  things  ;  on  Mazzini, 
for  instance,  and  his  fellows  who  fought 
that  Austrian  rule  which  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus  defended.  Garibaldi  gets  a  word 
of  praise,  to  be  sure ;  but  Garibaldi 
succeeded.  Had  he  failed,  our  author 
had  probably  indulged  in  reflections  such 
as  these,  aroused  by  a  visit  to  Berlin  in 
1848  :— 

•*  We  quickly  passed  on  and  proceeded 
to  the  H6tel  des  Princes  in  the  Behren 
Strasse.  I  could  not  but  reflect  how, 
under  the  same  bright  moon  only  a  few 
nights  before,  the  city  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  terrible  carnage  ;  that  valuable  lives 
had  been  sacrificed  ;  and  that  grief  and 
mourning  had  desolated  many  a  home — 
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and  all  for  what  ?  To  gratify  the  ambi- 
tious views  and  aims  of  political  ag'itators, 
impelled  by  unrestrained  passions  and 
heated  imagination.  Well  may  the 
preacher  have  said  '  O  vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity.' " 

I  do  not  wish  to  champion  the  memory 
of  these  "  political  agitators "  ;  but 
suggest  that  they,  as  well  as  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  may  have  had  "  nervous 
systems "  liable  to  be  excited  by  "  the 
smallest  jar"  on  their  "high  notions 
of  what  was  right  and  just  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man." 

Then  there  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  of 
Aylesbury,  whose  Echoes  of  Old  County 
Life  make  as  pleasant  a  book  as  any  on 
our  list — a  real  book  too,  well  composed 
and  well  written.  Admirable  as  Mr. 
Fowler  is  when  discoursing  of  matters 
within  his  competence,  he  applies  the 
principles  of  his  own  profession  to  one  in 
many  respects  different,  when  he  begins 
to  talk  about  Painting — as  when,  after 
relating  how  Landseer  painted  his  well- 
known  "  Cavalier  Pels  "  in  forty-eight 
hours,  he  adds — "  ;^SOO  was  thus  easily 
and  satisfactorily  earned  in  less  than  two 
days  "■ — a  phrase  which  recalls  the 
advertisement,  "  ^^  a  week  and  upwards 
may  be  easily  and  honestly  realised  by 
persons  of  either  sex "...  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  famous  trial  of 
Whistler  v.  Ruskin,  the  following 
dialogue  occurred  : — 


how  long  it  took  you  l< 
pardon.'' 


The  Attorney-General. 
canyo 
off  thai 

Mr.  Whistler.     «  I  beg 

The  Attorney-General.  "Oh[  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  using  a  term  that  applies  rather 
perhaps  to  my  own  work.  I  should  have  said, 
How  long  did  you  take  to  paint  that  picture  ?" 

Mr.  Whistler.  "  Oh,  no !  permit  me,  I  am 
too  greatly  flattered  to  think  that  you  apply  lo 
work  of  mine  any  term  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  with  reference  to  your  own.  Lei  us  say 
then  how  long  did  1  take  to— 'knock  off,'  I 
think  that  is  it— to  knock  off  that  nocturne; 
well,  as  well  as  1  remember,  about  a  day." 

The  Attorney -General.     •'  Only  a  day  ? " 

Mr.  Whistler.  "Well,  I  won't  be  quite 
positive ;  I  may  have  itill  put  a  few  more 
touches  to  it  the  next  day  if  the  painting  were 
not  dry.  I  had  better  say,  then,  that  I  was  two 
days  at  work  on  it." 

The  Attorney-General.  "Oh,  two  days!  The 
labour  of  two  days,  then,  is  that  for  which  you 
ask  two  hundred  guineas  ! " 

Mr.  Whistler.  "  No,  1  ask  it  for  the  know- 
ledge of  a  lifetime." 

Mr.   Fowler  might  profitably  study  this 
dial<^ue. 


To  take  a  last  instance,  there  is  Dean 
Hole.  Good-natured  and  gifted,  and  a 
prince  among  story-tellers,  he  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  outlook  of  his  pleasant 
house  is  but  narrow  ;  that  some  of  the 
windows  of  his  brain  are  darkened. 
Those  that  face  the  south  stand  wide 
enough.     The  Dean's  lines  have  lain  in 


"  RIGOLETTO, 

pleasant  places,  and  you  could  never  wish 
to  see  a  pleasantcr  figure  than  this  merry 
ecclesiastic  moving  to  and  fro  among  his 
rose-trees  or  cracking  his  jests  at  archery- 
meeting  or  local  cricket-match.  The 
figure  is  English,  every  inch  ;  but  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  it 
lacks  spirituality  and  is,  perhaps,  just 
a  trifle  bourgeois.  Thus  the  Dean  an- 
swers the  question,  "  Is  it  right  for  a 
clergyman  to  hunt?" 

"  If  I  was  a  bishop,  and  that  questi' 
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were  put  to  me  by  a  priest,  I  should 
answer,  '  If  you  can  assure  me  that  you 
can  spare  the  time  and  money,  that  you 
can  take  a  day's  holiday  in  the  week 
without  neglecting  any  of  your  duties, 
reducing  your  charities,  or  getting  into 
debt,  you  have  my  permission  to  hunt  on 
one  immutable  condition^//w/  you  ride 
straight  to  hounds  ;  and  if  I  hear  of  your 
craning  and  shirking  I  shall  withdraw 
the  permission  at  once.'  " 


i  amusing  ;  but  suggests,  I  think, 
what  material  view  of  the  prie.stly 
calling.  Ah  !  but  I  forget.  The  Dean 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  black  coat  and  the 
white  tie  "  may  sometimes  be  a  wholesome 
restraint"  in  the  hunting-field  ;  and  then 
follows  a  story  to  the  effect  that  once  an 

irascible  huntsman  who  had  said  "  D 

that  horn  !  "  in  the  Dean's  presence,  came 
up  at  the  close  of  the  day  and  apologised 
for  the  oath. 


This  second  volume  of  Dean  Boyd's 
breathes  an  unwonted  sadness.  It  deals 
with  years  when  Death's  hand  was  busy, 


snatching  friend  after  friend  out  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  shadows  lie  on  almost  every 
page.  The  Dean  has  not  reached  the 
age  at  which  Dr.  Gordon  Hake  can 
write,  "Nearly  everybody  is  dead  nowa- 
days. Time  was  when  1  saw  in  the  paper 
the  death  of  some  acquaintance  almost 
weekly,  then  it  got  to  monthly,  then 
perhaps  once  in  a  year,  but  never  now, 
for  every  one  i  ever  knew  seems  dead 
and  gone,"  And  the  Doctor  goes  on— it 
is,  to  my  mind,  the 
finest  passage  in  his 
book,  and  would  be  a 
fine  passage  in  any 
book — "  But  how  the 
newly  dead  who  have 
lived  in  us  half  a  cen- 
tury and  much  more 
still  survive  and  per- 
form their  parts  within 
us,  still  laughing,  still 
blushing,  still  merry, 
still  sensible  and  intel- 
ligent there,  telling  us 
all  they  ever  told  us 
over  again  :  still  glad 
at  seeing  us,  still  shak- 
ing us  by  the  hand, 
still  bidding  us  wel- 
come. Yes,  the  obitu- 
ary notices  of  them 
were  premature  ;  they 
live  while  we  live,  they 
die  only  when  we  die." 
The  Dean's  is  a  sad 
book  ;  it  could  not  well 
have  been  merry.  Yet 
the  old  mirthfulness 
breaks  out  here  and 
there,  and  on  almost 
the  last  page  he  can 
remember  and  laugh 
over  a  good  story  of  Archbishop  Magee's 
concerning  a  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son 
in  which  the  passage  came,  "  Not  A  calf  ; 
but  TXe  calf;  the  old  familiar  calf  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  family  year  after 
year," 

VI. 

Women,  when  they  look  back  upon 
the  past,  seem  to  take  a  more  detached 
and  impersonal  view  than  men  ;  perhaps 
because  they  have  oftener  been  spectators 
of  the  scenes  they  commemorate  than 
actors.  Like  other  spectators,  they  hav« 
probably  seen  most  of  the  game.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  better  able  to  rid  their 
Reminiscences  of  what  is  nowadays  called 
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the  personal  equation.  A  genial  and 
equable  sunshine  pervades  Mrs.  Crosse's 
Red  Letter  Days,  and  in  that  light  the 
figures  she  evokes  from  her  memory 
stand  out  clear  and,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  true.  Mrs.  Crosse  is  not  concerned, 
like  William  Bell  Scott  or  Doctor  Hake, 
to  justify  her  own  life.  Her  own  story  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  no  more 
than  a  thread  connecting  the  great  names 
of  which  she  talks.  Browning's  Memora- 
bilia might    have   supplied    a    motto  for 


"  Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain. 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  ta  you. 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  I 

But  you  were  living  before  that. 
And  also  you  are  living  after  .  .  . '' 

Mrs.  Crosse,  of  course,  never  saw 
Shelley  plain  ;  but  she  has  known  and 
talked  with  Landor  and  Browning,  King- 
lake  and  Faraday,  and  other  giants  of  the 
Victorian  age  ;  and  has  lived  among  the 
Quantocks  while  yet  those  hills  were  vocal 
with  traditions  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth. The  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey 
and  the  house  at  Alfoxton,  with  their 
inmates,  have  been  described  once  and 
for  all  time  by  Hazlitt  in  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,  an  essay  which  I 
never  read  without  thinking  it  the  finest 
in  the  language — so  cunning  is  the 
observation,  so  pithy  the  commentary,  so 
exquisite  the  aptness  of  quotation.  Be 
it  said  to  Mrs.  Crosse's  credit  that  her  pages 
provoke  no  contrast,  but  can  be  enjoyed 
as  a  supplement  to  Hazlitt's  little  master- 
piece. Quiet  enjoyment,  indeed,  is  the 
mood  in  which  her  book  will  be  read  from 
end  to  end,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
chapters  may  be  reckoned  the  least  bit 
superfluous.  That  on  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 
for  example,  is  no  more  than  a  neat  con- 
densation of  the  "  Life  "  recently  written 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  Mrs.  Crosse's 
account  prevent  anybody  from  reading 
that  work,  which  Is  as  able  and  as 
fascinating  a  piece  of  biography  as  any 
that  the  last  few  years  have  added  to  our 
literature. 


VII. 

There  are  many  charming  anecdotes  of 
ecclesiastics  in  these  volumes ;  not  the 
least  charming  being  one  that  Dean  Hole 
tells  of  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln — how  a 


deputation  of  aggrieved  parishioners  once 
started  from  a  neighbouring  village  for 
Lincoln,  to  lay  their  grievance  before  him, 
and  how  on  their  return  being  questioned 
concerning  their  success  there  was  some 
hesitation  before  the  spokesman  replied, 
"We  went  to  see  the  bishop,  and  he 
came  out  to  meet  us  in  his  purple  dress- 
ing-gown, and  seemed  so  pleased  to  see 
us  ;  and  said  he  was  just  going  to  have 
his  lunch,  and  hoped  we  would  join  him  ; 
and  we  sat  down,  and  he  smiled  and 
talked,  and  told  us  to  come  again,  and 


behaved  himself  so  gracious,  that  we 
would  not  find  in  our  hearts  to  bring  in 
anything  unpleasant."  This  is  almost 
equal  to  the  story  of  the  famous  deputa- 
tion in  Mr.  Hardy's  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree.  But  at  this  point  !,  too, 
have  a  story  which,  as  I '  do  not  propose 
to  compile  a  Book  of  Reminiscences  in 
my  old  age,  may  as  well  be  here  told  as 
anywhere. 

In  the  year  1880 — i  am  pretty  sure 
that  was  the  date— and  in  the  month  of 
July,  a  small  red-haired  boy  was  sent  up 
to  Oxford  from  a  West-country  school  to 
undergo  some  kind  of  examination  which, 
it  was  understood,  would  excuse  him 
"  Smalls  "  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
be  a  member  of  the  University.  Why  he 
was  sent  on  this  errand  at  so  green  an 
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age,  he  cannot  now  remember ;  it  was 
probably  one  of  those  accidents  that  ruled 
his  bewildered  existence  just  then.  Nor 
can  he  recall  anything  of  the  examination, 
save  that  it  was  conducted  by  a  gentle- 
man with  an  aquiline  nose  in  a  dusky 
room  full  of  Greek  marbles.  It  was  the 
boy's  first  visit  to  Oxford.  He  was  quite 
alone,  and  he  walked  that  city  in  a  waking 
dream.  In  the  heart  of  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion few  people  passed  him  and  nobody 
spoke.  At  his  own  free  will  he  wan- 
dered, worshipping  whatever  he  set 
eyes  on,  with  a  heart  full  of  awe  within 
his  short  jacket,  and  a  brain  bemused 
with  ridiculous  anticipations  and  memories 
drawn  from  the  most  dissimilar  books. 
One  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  he 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  Christchurch 
New  Buildings.  The  deserted  Broad 
Walk  stretched  away  on  his  one  hand ; 
on  the  other,  looking  down  the  long 
avenue  towards  the  river,  he  caught  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  College  barges  and 
flag-poles,  and  heard  voices  shouting  upon 
the  tow-path.  An  eight  of  the  Long 
Vacation  Rowing  Club  was  coming  up 
the  river.  Now  at  the  gate  of  Christ- 
church  Meadows  there  hangs  a  board 
with  a  list  and  description  of  persons  who 
are  not  to  be  admitted  on  any  account;  and 
the  boy  stood  irresolute  between  his  fear 
to  trespass  and  his  desire  to  see  the  sight. 
Just  then  two  old  gentlemen  with  notable 
faces— one  of  them  could  only  be  called 
beautiful^stepped  out  of  the  door  of  the 
New  Buildings  and  passed  him  at  a  slow 
walk,  but  halted  at  a  few  paces  distance, 
turned  and  came  towards  him.     "  Is  this 


your  first  visit  to  Oxford  ?  "  The  boy;  who 
had  expected,  at  the  least,  to  be  warned 
off,  could  hardly  stammer  out  his  answ«r 
to  this  question  before  another  followed^ 
"  Would  you  like  to  come  with  us  and  be 
shown  one  or  two  of  the  sights  ?  "  And 
for  an  hour  these  two  old  gentlemen  set 
themselves  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
awkward  waif  they  had  picked  up.  They 
asked  no  questions  except  to  inform 
themselves  of  his  tastes  and  what  he 
would  most  gladly  hear  about.  Tbey 
took  him  along  the  river  bank  and  up 
beside  the  Cherwell  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  the  glories  of  Magdalen, 
past  the  gate  of  the  deer-park  and  round 
Addison's  Walk;  and  all  the  way  they  were 
telling  him  just  the  things  he  would  have 
asked  to  know,  with  a  manner  that  im- 
plied these  were  just  the  things  they 
delighted  to  tell.  To  the  boy  it  was  like 
a  scene  out  of  a  book.  They  shook 
hands  with  him  at  the  corner  of  Merton 
Street,  where  at  that  time  the  New 
Schools  were  rising  behind  an  ugly 
barrier  of  hoardings  and  tumble-down 
dwelling-houses,  and  went  off  towards 
Christchurch,  having  neither  inquired  his 
name  nor  told  him  theirs,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  in  lives  so  full  of  goodness, 
the  memory  of  this  kind  action  was 
quickly  forgotten.  But  the  boy  remem- 
bers ;  and  though  he  never  afterwards 
had  speech  with  either,  he  recognised 
them,  two  years  later,  when  he  came  up 
to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate, 
and  learnt  their  names  :  one  is  now 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  other  Dean  of 
Christchurch, 
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1  HE  typical  Irishman 
(non-existent  of 
course)  himself 

night  hesitate  be- 
fore sitting  down 
to  write  an  article 
on  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  nearly 
two  months  before 
the  gallery  doors 
were  opened,  and 
when  a  proposal 
TUDiu.  which  involved  my 
doing  this  was  first 
I  felt  inclined,  like  Bret 
Harte's  frail  heroine,  to  "  smile  and 
retreat."  For  criticism  was,  under  such 
circumstances,  obviously  out  of  the 
question  ;  the  majority  of  the  works  were 
not  only  uncollected  but  barely  begun. 
The  very  ideas  of  the  painters  had  hardly 
at  that  time  taken  form.  .4nd  if  not 
criticism—"  notice  "  of  what  was  to  come 
was  even  less  permissible,  for  of  such 
there  would  be  before  the  May  number 
of  the  English  Illustrated  appeared  a 
plentiful  supply  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals — if  even  I  had  cared  to  write  a 
■   ri6.     May,  1893- 


made    to    1 


paper  of  that  description — a  description 
which  has  always  appeared  to  me  though 
desirable  for  a  newspaper,  out  of  place  in 
an  art  magazine.  The  task  was,  how- 
ever, urged  upon  me  by  the  courteous 
Editor  of  the  English  Illustrated,  who  hav- 
ing heard  my  objections,  he  kindly 
suggested  that  1  should  use  the  Academy 
Exhibition  as  a  peg  only  upon  which  I 
might  hang  my  paper.  Casting  about  foran 
idea  which  should  enable  me  on  the  one 
hand  to  deal  with  the  art  which  will  be 
seen  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
yet  be  neither  a  notice  nor  a  criticism  of 
ihat  exhibition,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  never  yet  seen  an  article  which  dealt 
with  the  making  of  such  a  collection,  and 
that  if  such  could  be  written  from  the 
various  points  of  view  principally  involved 
the  paper  might  have  some  freshness  and 

This,  then,  is  attempted  in  the  follow- 
ing article :  to  show  how  that  vast 
complex  growth  which  we  call  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  comes  to  be  ;  to 
predicate  its  ontology,  so  to  speak  ;  to 
iiint  at  some  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
conditioned. 
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At  the  present  time  some  such  analysis  Let  us  commence 
has  a  more  than  ordinary  significance  by  th  nk  ng  a  1  ttle  of 
for  there  is  being  made  in  the  art  critic  sm 
of  the  day  a  dead  set  at  what  maj  be 
called  distinctively  English  art,  and  of 
that  art  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibit  on 
is,  despite  all  its  drawbacks,  not  only  th« 
official  but  the  popular  representative 
Amongst  our  younger  artists,  especially 
amongst  those  who  have  studied  in  Par  s 
there  is  anarchy  and  revolt,  nothing  s 
determined  save  that  the  antiqua  via — that 
"  house  of  bondage,"  must  be  left  imme 
diately,  even  though  there  should  be  forty 
years  wandering  in  the  desert  ere  the 
promised  land  of  Art  can  be  obtained 
Ah,glorious  vision  of  youth  I  which  tells  is 
that  everything  that  is,  is  wrong,  and  that 
we  shall  live  to  put  it  right !  To  make 
a  new  Academy,  a  new  conception  of  art 
a  new  world,  if  need  be,  to  embrace  that 
conception,  are  not  these  easy  tasks  in 
the  light  spring  days  of  energy  and 
aspiration  ?  So  the  young  artists  talk,  and 
the  young  critics  listen  and  write,  and 
the  old  ones,  as  they  have  ever  done 
shake  their  heads  in  solemn  negation,  and 
neither  pause  to  remember  that  there 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be  th  s 
conflict  between  the  partial  prophecies  of 
youth  and  the  painfully  acquired  ton 
victions  and  knowledge  of  age.  The 
world  moves  onward  ever — though  not 
by  leaps  and  bounds— something  is  con 
quered  daily  though  not  that  for  wh  ch 
the  struggle  chiefly  rages  ;  and  Academ  es 
are  made  such  as  they  are  no  less  by 
the  pictures  without  than  by  those 
within  their  gates.  All  Academicians 
broadly  speaking,  have  been  in  the  r 
time  revolutionaries,  many  have  spec  alh 
^rded  themselves  against  the  corpora 
tion    they    now    adorn.        Election    is    a 

wonderful  sweetener  of  the  artistic  dema 

gogue  ;    it  takes    up    most    of    his    t  me 

thenceforward   to  uphold    the    dignitj  of 

an  institution  which  has  shown  itself  so 

discerning.     The  medical  student  boxing 

in  the  dissecting-room  over  his  unfinished 

"subject,"  is  not  more  different  from  the     i 

staid  practitioner  into  whom  he  eventually     i 

develops,  than  is  the  young  impressionist 

lion  of  the  New  English   Art  Club  from 

the  R.A.    of     Fitzjohn's    Avenue   or  the 

Melbury  Road  :  but  give  him  time  and  the 

iconoclastic     student    of    la    liimiire    and 

vibration  will  develop  in  like  fashion,  and 

will  acquire  with  the  extra  initials  to  his 

name  a  tolerance  for  even  the  art  ol  his 

countrymen  and  the  various  aims  by  which 

it  is  shaped. 


as  understood  by  mer 
tributors  to  Burlingtoi 
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as   in  courtesy  bound,  of   Sir  Frederick 
Leighton. 

Here  is  a  man  evidently  unconcerned 
with  the  problems  of  natural  effect  in  com- 
parison with  other  difficulties — what  are 
they?  First  comes  the  problem  of  form 
— of  form  especially  in  the  individual — 
the  artist  endeavours  not  to  depict  so 
much  as  to  select,  to  arrange,  to  combine, 
to  build  up  in  short  from  such  material 
as  he  can  obtain  or  has  stored  away  by 
his  study  of  art  and  nature,  a  perfectly 
beautiful  whole,  a  human  being  set  free 
from  the  accidents  and  defects  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  phase  of  beauty  which  he  feels 
most  keenly,  and  which  his  art  shows 
most  plainly    Naturally  in  accompaniment 


To  pass  to  another  Academician, 
here  is  Mr.  Stacey  Marks,  the  painter 
of  birds  and  beasts,  and  comic  old 
men  in  dressing-gowns  seated  in  library 
or  museum.  Mr.  Marks  is  one  of  the 
painters  most  frequently  sneered  at  by 
the  younger  men,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  too  deals  with  an  aspect  of  life 
which  is  legitimately  within  an  artist's 
province.  His  form  of  beauty  is  quaint- 
ness  ;  his  research  is  into  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  temperament,  character,  and  emo- 
tion ;  he  loves  a  joke  (Sir  Frederick  has 
never  heard  one — quA  his  pictures),  the 
bizarre,  the  unexpected,  the  vagaries  of 
the  commonplace  delight  him.  He  is, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  the  **  low-comedy 


BRIGHTON    DOWNS,    FROM   SHOREHAM.      BY   J.    AUMONIER. 


P 
P 


with  this  we  find  the  technical  qualities  of 
exquisite  brushwork  and  accomplished 
draughtsmanship,  and  the  mental  qualities 
of  dignity  of  conception  and  treatment ;  a 
preference  for  pensive  or  poetical  subjects ; 
an  aloofness,  so  to  speak,  from  the  life 
of  to-day,  and  from  manifestations  of 
individuality.  To  the  making  of  the 
Academy  he  contributes  the  results  of  his 
research  into  the  world  of  beauty  ;  that 
his  research  is  in  some  ways  limited  and 
ill-directed  I  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
but  the  results  are  there  distinct,  indis- 
putable. The  study  for  »*  Hit  !'*  which 
we  print  as  a  frontispiece  exemplifies 
these  qualities  ;  the  picture  is  one  of  the 
most  quietly  attractive  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton*s  later  compositions. 


man  '*  of  art,  and  his  **  comic  relief"  may 
be  wearisome  at  times,  but  the  mood  is 
genuine,  the  observation  true,  the  artistic 
performance  adequate.  The  world  of 
beauty  is  not  exploiie  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton, nor  by  Mr. Marks,  both  are  culti- 
vating little  exclusive  plots.  So  it  would 
be  easy  to  go  on  from  one  member  of  the 
Academy  to  another,  pointing  out  how 
various,  and  for  the  most  part  how  limited 
are  the  aims  of  the  members,  and  how  one 
is  completed  by  all  the  rest.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  landscape  painters.  There 
is  the  delicate  sensitive  art  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt,  the  ideal  suggestion  of  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin,  the  quiet  English  feeling  of 
Mr.  Aumonier,  the  exquisite  woodland 
draughtsmanship  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsor 
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the  breezy  out-of-door  work  of  Mr.  Hook 
— the  best  of  the  group— and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  strong,  though  rather 
crude  and  coarse  impressionism  of  Mr. 
MacWhirter  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  the 
elaborate  compositions  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole 
and  Mr.  C.  N.  Kennedy,  the  laboured, 
serious  performance  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis,  the  accomplished  if  somewhat  dull, 
and  prosaiccompletion  of  the  Newiyn  men. 
Fromeach^I  fear  it  sounds  a  platitude 
— from  each  we  get  some  hint  of  feeling, 
and  some  manifestations  of  artistic  insight 
which  the  others 
lack  :  each  is  in- 
complete in  him- 
self, and  those 
who  are  the  most 
eclectic  are  not 
the  most  excellent. 
Limitation  of  aim 
in  art  is  apt  to 
make  for  strength 
rather  than 
weakness — it  is 
only  where  the 
water  falls  in  the 

tinually  that  the 
rock  is  hollowed. 
The  drawback 
of  the  Academy 
Exhibition  as  a 
whole  is  in- 
separable      from 

its  merits :  for 
wherever  there 
exists     a     body 


the  intention  of  arresting  the  spectator 
at  the  first  casual  glance— a  casual  glance, 
indeed,  being  all  that  the  average  visitor 
to  the  Academy  gives  to  any  picture  which 
is  not  by  a  well-known  artist,  or  whose 
subject  andexecution  does  not  immediately 
proclaim  itself. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  how  detri- 
mental this  is  to  many  fine  artistic 
qualities — to  the  finest  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  "  Exhibition  pictures  "  form,  in 
truth,  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are 
apt  to  disappoint,  almost  to  disgust, 
their  pur- 


of 


who 


e  popularly  and  officially  considered  as 
the  heads  of  their  profession,  there  exists 
necessarily  a  standard  of  performance — 
not  necessarily  a  right  standard — to  which 
contributors  will  be  expected  to  conform, 
and  by  which  the  fitness  of  their  work  will 
be  judged  by  those  who  have  to  select 
the  pictures  for  the  year.  When  this  is 
the  case  that  happens  which  takes  place  in 
all  competitive  examinations,  namely,  that 
the  work  which  is  officially  sanctioned  is 
that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  of  the  examiners,  and  that  which 
is  most  objected  to  is  work  which  chal- 
lenges accepted  doctrine.  Moreover,  the 
vast  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  desire — in 
some  ways  justifiable  -to  make  the  exhi- 
bition of  popular  interest,  give  a  pre- 
mium to  semi-sentimental  or  literary 
subjects,  and  necessitate  the  picture  being 
painted    in  a  strong    key  of  colour  with 


tion  to  their  effectiveness  at  a  public 
gallery.  To  take  a  pregnant  example. 
There  are  no  landscape  pictures  in  Eng- 
land, which  are  at  all  capable  and  meri- 
torious, executed  in  a  more  narrow  and 
less  desirable  style  than  those  of  the  Scotch 
realistic  school.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
cleverly  handled,  energetic,  and,  in  a 
certain  limited  way,  attractive  at  first 
sight  ;  but,  with  considerable  exceptions, 
they  are  profoundly  inartistic,  for  the 
simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  they  deal 
only  with  the  most  easily-rendered  super- 
ficial aspect  of  nature,  and  lack  depth  of 
observation,  refinement,  and  delicacy 
of  work.  Still,  there  are  no  landscape 
pictures  which  look  half  as  well  in  the 
Academy  as  these  gigantic  canvases. 
Try  to  live  with  one  of  them,  and 
we  quickly  discover  that  its  effective- 
ness     depends     on     ephemeral    qualities 
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which  have  Hule  relation  to  fine  art, 
and  that  the  composition  grows 
quickly  ineffective  and  finally  tiresome. 
And  this  is  because  the  essential  qualities 
of  fine  art,  which  are,  if  1  may  for  once 
dogmatise,  three  in  number — colour, 
form,  and  meaning — are  all  absent 
therefrom. 

Yet  consider  for  a  minute  how  great  is 
the  temptation  to  a  young  painter  to 
make,  or  seek  to  make,  this  smart 
meretricious  appeal  to  the  public,  when 
he  knows  that  by  doing  so  he  is  more 
likely    to    attract    attention,    to    receive 


and  I  can  sell  these,  and  can't  sell  more 
serious  work  ! " 

He  was  perfectly  right ;  what  answer 
could  I  give  P  Appeal  to  him  to  throw 
overboard  his  friend's  opinion,  his  means 
of  livelihood,  for  the  better  way  ?  Well, 
i  did  so  I 

This  brings  me  to  another  side  of  my 
subject.  The  Academy  is  made  not  by 
the  artists  alone,  but  by  the  public,  the 
critics,  and  the  picture-dealers,  chiefly  by 
the  first  and  last  of  these  classes.  Certain 
forms  of  sentiment,  certain  classes  of  sub- 
ject, certain  methods  of  treatment,  are 


praise,  and  last,  but  bj  no  means  least, 
to  sell  his  piLture  ' 

I  was  talking  a  few  days  since  to  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  younger  generation 
of  artists  in  England,  and  I  ventured  to 
say  to  him,  A  propos  of  a  gigantic  picture 
in  the  Grafton  Gallery,  "If  I  may  give 
you  a  word  of  advice,  it  is — not  to  be  too 
clever.    Your  work  is  being  tremendously 

praised,  for  that   quality,    but "     He 

answered  me,  "  I  feel  it  too  ;  but  what 
can  I  do?  This  blessed"  (I  am  afraid 
he  used  another  adjective)  "  facility — 
directly  I  trj-  to  do  anything  as  well  as 
I  can— as  quietly — all  my  friends  tell  me 
I'm    weak.     And    besides,   I    must    live  ; 


FRANK    BRAMLF.V, 


popular  with  the  dealers,  because  they 
find  a  ready  sale.  They  are  popular,  too, 
with  an  important  and  rapidly  increasing 
class,  the  purchasers  of  illustrations  for 
the  press.  The  copyright  of  a  popular 
successful  baby  or  dog  composition,  is 
worth  far  mere  in  many  cases  than  the 
picture  itself.  A  few  years  ago  nothing 
sold  so  well  as  what  I  christened  "the 
millinery  baby,"  before  that  a  girl  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  showing  a  large  amount 
of  black  silk  stocking,  was  greatly  in  de- 
mand, and  for  the  last  few  years  nothing 
has  come  up  to  a  fox-terrier,  either  wiping 
its  nose  affectionately  on  a  child's  cheek, 
or  hunting  for  rats  in  a  studio,  or  dipping 
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its  nose  in  the  mustard-pot  or  the  blacking 
bottle  !  Lately,  there  has  been  a  run  on 
ballet'girls  and  music-hall  singers.  These 
stupid  fancies  of  the  public  stand  more  in 
the  way  of  our  fine  art  development  than 
most  people  would  believe,  they  act  and 
react  through  the  dealers  and  the  news- 
papers, they  corrupt  the  source  of  our  fine 
art  supply,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
feeble the  taste  of  those  who  indulge  in 
them. 

Much  of  the  dislike  of 
the  cleverer  section  of 
the  younger  men  to  the 
prevailing  form  of  British 
Art  is  due  to  the  above 
cause,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  existence 
of  bodies  like  the  New 
English  Art  Club  is  to 
some  extent  justified. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  wil- 
fully eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant, and  are  into 
the  bargain  absurdly 
intolerant ;  but  for  a 
time  at  least  they  hold 
out  against  the  pressure 
of  the  public  and  the 
dealer,  and  do  in,  con- 
sequence succeed  every 
now  and  again  in  sound- 
ing some  clear  artistic 
note.  Backed  as  they 
are  by  a  strong  section 
of  rather  unscrupulous 
critics,  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  their  work  will 
receive  all  the  praise 
it  merits,  and  will  no 
doubt  ultimately  secure 
more  attention  than  has 
yet  been  given  in  the 
English  school  to  ren- 
derings of  light  and 
shade,  to  truths  of  value, 
and  the  modification  of 
colour  by  sunlight  or 
obscurity.  These 
painters  are  only  at  the  present  t  me 
"swallowing  their  formulae,!'  and  they  a  e 
as  pleased  with  themselves  as  the  d  sc  plei 
of  the  "  great  square  brush  trick  "  were  a 
few  years  ago.  But  when  the  excess  has 
passed,  there  wil!  probably  be  a  distinct 
residuum  of  good  from   the  movement. 

The  Newlyn  School,  Messrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Bramley,  Gotch,  Walter  Langley, 
Tuke,  &c.  have  I  think  had  their  day  as  a 
distinct  class.  They  could  hardly  be  said 
•o  have  any  coherent  principle  except  that 


of  painting  directly  from  nature,  but  they 
have  done  much  meritorious,  and  much 
very  dull  work,  and  the  performance  of 
the  set  has  always  been  more  remarkable 
for  care  and  conscientiousness  than  for 
inspiration.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  critics  have  overrated  their 
powers,  no  art  of  a  purely  recording 
nature  being  in  my  opinion  worthy  of 
such  high  praise  as  has  been  given  here  ' 
The  school  moreover  has  been    generally 


',-=^0. 


speak  ng  notablj  veak  n  both  colour 
and  percept  on  of  beaulj  and  th  nk  ng 
back  roughly  over  ts  p  oduc  ons  of  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  I  remember  no  smgle 
work  which  has  dwelt  in  my  mind  as 
artistically  beautiful  —  though  I  can 
remember  many  admirable  pieces  of  p/ein 
air  painting. 

1  must  now  attempt  to  speak  somewhat 

'  I  do  not  except  here  the  cxlremely  over-praised, 
though  clever,  "Hopeless  Dawn"  of  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley 
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in  detail  of  what  will  seem  I  fear  to 
many  a  very  elementary  and  somewhat  un- 
interesting matter — the  manner,  namely, 
in  which  the  works  we  see  at  our  great 
show  of  paintings  are  brought  into 
existence,  their  pre-framed  days,  if  1  may 
use  such  an  expression. 

Few  of  the  outside  public  at  all  realise 
the  way  in  which  an  Academy  picture  is, 
generally  speaking,  "  built  up  "  bit  by  bit, 
and  the  changes  it  undergoes  In  the  pro- 
cess of  making.  Those  who  are  not 
painters,  or  at  all  events,  those  who  are 
wholly  outside  the  artistic  world,  are 
very  apt  to  fancy  that  the  piLtiiri;, 
complete  as  it  is  seen  in  it--  yfld 
frame  on  the  Private  View  day,  w;i,s 
conceived  by  the  artist  from  the 
very  first.  A  sort  of  vision  ihc'\ 
imagine  comes  to  him  in  the  niyki 
or  morning  as  to  Sir  GalahiiJ  ihc 
Holy  Grail  is  revealed.  These  (hint,'-. 
are  not  so.  In  the  great  majorii>  nf 
instances  there  is  no  clear 
determining  vision,  no 
radiant  messenger.  What 
is  finally  to  be  is  as  un- 
known to  the  artist  himself 
as  to  the  public  which  has 
only  heard  of  his  picture. 
The  primal  impulse  is  most  ^. 
frequently  due  to  an  acci- 
dent, the  discovery  of  an 
old  sketch,  the  expression 
on  some  face,  well  known  aiul 
loved  it  may  be,  or  as  probiiblv 
that  of  some  one  half  seen  for  t>i^ 
first  time  in  a  crowded  street,  or 
the  accidental  setting  light  \  ■ 
some  train  of  reflection  ormemui; 
to  an  effect  of  colour,  lighi 
shadow,  to  a  gesture,  even  io 
sound.  All  artistic  creation,  whwh 
the  present  writer  at  least  has  ever 
known,  originates  in  some  such 
shock  to  the  consciousness,  is 
electric,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  The 
conception  having  thus  originated,  the 
subsequent  proceedings  take  a  more 
prosaic  and  a  less  determinate  shape. 
Being  decided  to  paint  his  subject 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  process  of 
selection,  rejection,  combination,  and 
elimination  begin,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  the  picture's  real  life  com- 
mences. Up  to  this  time  there  is  an  idea, 
a  blot  of  colour — a  piece  of  significant 
action,  the  gracious  conjunction  of  this 
or  that  series  of  lines,  the  pathos  or  the 
humour  of  something  seen  or  imagined. 
As  when  we  fix  our  eyes  intently  on  one 


word  on  a  page,  one  point  in  a  landscape, 
all  the  surroundings  grow  dim  and  tn- 
distinci,  so  at  this  time  are  all  the 
facts  of  the  future  picture  grouped  round 
the  central  idea,  and  to  some  extent  this 
relationship  remains— especially  in  the 
finest  work — to  the  end.  If  I  were  asked 
by  one  entirely  ignorant  of  painting 
to  give  one  rule  and  one  only,  which 
should  avail  to  determine  whether  any 
given  picture  were  a  fine  or  an  indifferent 
work  of  art,  I  think  I  should  recommend 
the  inquirer  to  ask   himself   whether   he 
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could  trace  throughout  any  informing 
purpose  by  which  the  various  details  of 
the  painting  appeared  to  be  governed.  If 
he  discovered  such  a  purpose,  and  dis- 
covered, too,  that  all  else  in  the  work 
preserved  its  right  relation  thereto  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
assisted  the  painter's  meaning,  he  would 
have  at  least  some  prima  fade  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  picture  was  a  true 
work  of  art.  Of  course  no  rule  can  be 
of  service  save  as  an  indication  of  what  to 
look  for  :  if  the  spectator  has  no  eye  for 
form  or  colour,  no  heart  for  sympathy, 
no    intelligence    to    comprehend    the    in- 
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tellectual    or    spiritual    meaning    of    the 
painter,     no     rules     can     help     him     to 
appreciate.     But  to  return  to  our  picture- 
making.     At  the  stage  we  have  reached 
the  majority  of  artists,  but  by  no  means 
all,  make  a  sketch   of  the  general  com- 
position.    The  manner  and  the  degree  of 
these  sketches  are  almost   as  various  as 
there  are  painters    to   make   them.     One 
makes    a    little    pencil    study  six    inches 
square,  another  revels  m  stick  of  charcoal 
as  big  as  a  drumst  ck  and  s  x  feet  of  car 
toon  paper  ;  this  prefers  a  delicate  out 
line — such  an  one 
on    brown  paper 
touched  here  and 
there   with  white 
is     a       favour  te 
method    of     Sir 
Frederick  Leigh 
ton's ;      another 
takes  the  stump 
of    a    quill     pen 
and  makes  great 
blots  and  dashes 
which     represent 
his      design        n 
shorthan  d 
Colour     in     o  1 
water,  or  pastel 
monochrome     in 
ink,   chalk,  pen 
cil,  charcoal,    or 
what     not  —  m 
short,       as         a 
general  rule,  the 
first   material 
that    comes      to 
hand — is        used 
indifferently. 

Other  artists 
again,  and  these 
chiefly  the 
younger        men, 

prefer  to  work  out  their  conception  for  the 
first  time  on  the  picture  itself.  This  method 
is  adopted  amongst  others  by  Mr.Calderon 
(the  Royal  Academician),  who  tells  me  that 
he  never  makes  a  preliminary  sketch.  As 
a  rule,  artists  trained  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  French  school,  prefer 
also  to  put  the  impression  for  the  first 
time  on  the  canvas  itself.  No  doubt  there 
are  compensating  advantages  in  so  doing. 

Work  skilfully  executed  in  this  manner 
retains  a  freshness  and  dash  which  are,  at 
first  sight  at  all  events,  very  charming, 
especially  to  an  artist  who  recognises  at 
once  the  ability  with  which  the  material 
has  been  handled — the  bloom  which  paint 
possesses  when  laid  dexterously  upon  the 
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and  left  unteased  or  worried  by 
the  brush,  is  a  delight  in  itself,  as  the 
bloom  upon  the  grape,  or  the  down  upon 
the  peach,  and  the  apparent  absence  from 
such  pictures  of  all  stress  and  pain  of  pro- 
duction is  another  pleasure  to  the  specta- 
tor. No  artist's  work  is  more  significant 
in  this  respect  than  that  of  Mr,  Sargent, 
the  American  portrait-painter,  who  was 
one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of  Mr.  Carolus 
Duran  and  who  has  finall}  settled 
down  n  London  A  ier\  few  \ears 
ago      th  s     q  al  t>    was    the    one     thing 


V.) 


needful  in  the  eyes  of  French  artists. 
You  used  to  hear  as  you  walked  round 
the  salon,  "  C'est  de  la  peinture  t;a,"  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
as  the  highest  word  of  praise,  but  to-day 
a  newer  light  still  has  come,  and  the 
Impressionists,  the  Symbolists,  and  the 
Decadents  have  it  all  their  own  way  for 
the  moment.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
work  of  Duran,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
Sargent,  and  their  many  imitators,  de- 
lightful as  it  is  to  artists,  is  yet  essentially 
fine  only  as  craftsmanship,  not  as  art.  Not 
necessarily  does  such  painting  include  fine 
colour  or  penetration  into  the  inner  region 
of  loveliness  and  significance,  which 
should  be  the-artist's  goal.      Pictures  exe- 
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cuted  after  this  fashion  are  apt  to  arrest 
us  in  admiration,  but  hardly  gladden  us 
with  their  beaaty,  or  awaken  us  with  their 
meaning.  They  will  always  be  most  ad- 
mired for  the  dexterity  of  their  makers, 
whereas  great  art  speaks  to  us  only  of 
the  thing  made. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  after  all,  for 
a  method  of  picture  constructing  such  as 
used   to   be  almost  universal,  where   the 
sketch  is  succeeded  by  various  studies  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  composition,  and 
these  are  followed  in  their  turn  by  a  full- 
sized    cartoon,    after    which    the    picture 
itself  is  laid  on  in  light  and  shade,  and  so 
on  methodically  to 
the     last    glaze    of 
transparent  colour 
Such  a  proceed 

ing  quiet  un       ^  ^ 

impressive, 


laborious,  does  not  lend  ilself  to  1j)e 
fashion  of  the  day  ;  demands  no  praise 
for  inspiration  or  audacity,  is  little  apt 
to  arouse  the  instantaneous  enthu- 
siasm for  the  artist's  ability  which  is 
now  such  a  common  affair  ;  but  the  work 
produced  thereby  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  lasting  quality.  It  is  not  the 
expression  of  a  mood,  nor  of  a  flash  of  con- 
sciousness, but  the  full  record  of  one 
patient  man's  desire  and  experience.  And 
here  perhaps  we  touch  upon  the  necessity 
of  worthy  subject.  For  in  no  case  can 
mis-spent  labour  be   wholly  pleasurable, 


no  matter  how  brilliantly  successful.  Eiffel 
towerschiefly  make  us  think  of  M.  Eiffel ; 
but  the  Forth  Bridge  makes  us  glad — we 
share  as  men  in  the  worthy  application  of 
our  brother's  genius.  So  when  a  great 
artist  puts  forth  his  strength,  it  is  only  the 
dullard  who  should  maintain  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  subject  on  which  that  strength 
is  exercised  ;  for  his  colour  and  form  are 
but  the  equivalents  for  speech,  the  media 
through  which  he  tells  us  many  marvellous 
things  undreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 
I  have  had  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
hanging  up  in  my  studio  two  very  large 
landscape  pictures,  the  first  of  a  grand 
and  desolate  Welsh  mountain  scene  at 
sunset,  combining  all  the  well-known  con- 
ventional elements  of  the  picturesque. 
The  second  shows  us  only  a  strip  of 
ploughed  field  with  some  dark  green 
woods  beyond,  and  rising  far  upwards 
inio  a  blue  sky  one  great  mass  of  white 
cliiud.  Both  pictures  were  exhibited  a 
good  many  years  ago  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  Both  are  by  Royal  Acade- 
micians. When  the  first  was  shown 
—  ■  the  papers  were  loud  in  its  praise  ;  the 
second  was  almost  wholly  ignored. 
Within  a  few  months  of  one  another 
liii'  pictures  came  to  Christie's  sale- 
rooms, and  I  bought  the  first,  which  is 
al^othe  largest,  for  a  fifth  of  the  price 
of  the  second,  and  a  fifth,  I  was  in- 
formed, of  what  the  artist  received  for 
il.  1  bought  stupidly  against  all  my 
previous  convictions,  because  I 
thought  it  was  so  ridiculously 
cheap,  and  have  never  since 
ceased  to  regret  my  purchase. 
The  other  picture,  which  was  by 
Watls,  grows  more  beautiful  to- 
me day  by  day,  and  every  one 
who  enters  the  studio  not  only 
but  likes  it.  The  Welsh 
sunset  had  spoken  all  that  was  in  it 
to  say  before  the  place  where  it  was 
to  hang  was  settled,  but  the  "Passing 
of  the  Rain-Cloud"  has  we  feel  only 
begun  to  talk  to  us — out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ! 
Believe  me  that  such  speech  cannot 
come  from  a  picture  unless  the  work 
has  been  woven  with  thought  and 
desire  as  well  as  hands  and  eyes.  The 
motive  powers  of  great  art  are  not 
changeable  ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
fashion,  or  the  dale  Anno  Domini.  Great 
pictures  are  not  made  with  hands,  alone 
or  chiefly,  they  are  made  with  hearts  and 
minds,  with  enthusiasm,  with  feeling  and 
love.    They  are  rare  at  the  best  of  times,    __^ 
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but  when  they  come,  very  easily  recognis- 
able, for  their  beauty  is  not  superficial 
but  essential,  a  record  which  is  deeper 
than  the  skin. 

In  so  far  as  our  Academy  Exhibitions 
are  good  it  is  because  they  show  evidence 
of  such  work,  or  even  of  the  attempt  to  do 
such  work.  You  may  find  the  evidence 
— "  plain  for  all  folk  to  see  "--in  the  land- 
scape art  of  Hook,  Goodwin,  Alfred  Hunt, 
Henry  Moore,  Aumonier,  Corbett,  Par- 
sons, and  last,  but  notleast,  J.  W.  North, 
the  most  delicate,  thoughtful,  and  refined 
artist  in  England,  and,  in  draughtsman- 
ship, and  water-colour  painting,  one  of 
the  most  technically  skilful.  You  may 
find  such  good  work  splendidly  exemplified 
in  the  portraits  and  allegorical  designs  of 
Watts,  and  in  the  classical  compositions 
of  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  whose  sense  of 
beauty  alone  should  have  caused  his 
election  to  the  Academy  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since.  You  may  find  it  in  a 
lesser  degree,  but  still  clearly  evident,  in 
the  scenes  of  rustic  life  of  Mr.  Macbeth 
and     Mr.      George      Clausen  ;      in      the 


portraiture  of  Mr.  Lavery,  M.  Fantin, 
Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr. 
Herkomer  ;  in  all  the  woik,  uneven 
though  it  be,  of  Sir  John  Millais  ;  in  the 
architecture  of  Mr.  Logsdail  ;  in  .the 
domesticities  of  Mr,  Fildes,  Mr.  Leslie, 
and  Mr,  Marcus  Stone  j  in  the  sea- 
scapes of  Mr,  Henry  Moore;  in  the 
poetical  fancies  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
Mr.  Dicksee  ;  in  the  realization  of  sailor 
and  fisherman  life  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mr.  Frank  Bramlcv,  Mr.  Waller 
Langley,  Mr,  Tuke,  and  Mr.  Gotch, 

I  have  only  mentioned  here  a  few  of 
the  names  of  those  who  help  to  make  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  There  are 
many  more  young  men  who  are  doing 
well  in  different  directions,  but  we  have 
not  yet  learned  to  look  to  these  as  re- 
presentatives of  special  work  ;  and  this 
article  does  not  profess  to  give  in  any 
sense  an  estimate  of  the  Exhibition,  but 
merely  in  some  slight  measure  to  hint  at 
the  manner  in  which  a  true  picture  is 
made,  and  the  considerations  by  which 
it  should  be  judged. 


A   SONG    OF   THE    ENGLISH. 

Bv  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Fair  is  our  lot — O  goodly  is  our  heritage.' 
{Humble  ye,   O  people,  and  be  fearful  in  your  mirtli) 

For  the  Lord  our  God  Most  High 

He  hath  made  the  deep  as  dry. 
He  hath  smote  for  us  a  pathway  to  the  ends  of  all  the  Earth  I 


Yea,  though  we  sinned — and  our  rulers  went  from  righteousness — 
Deep  in  all  dishonour  though  we  stained  our  garments'  hem. 

Oh  be  ye  not  dismayed. 

Though  we  stumbled  and  we  strayed. 
We  were  led  by  evil  counsellors — the  Lord  shall  deal  with  them. 


Hold  ye  the  Faith — the  Faith  our  Fathers  sealed  us ; 
Whoring  not  with  visions — overwise  and  overstate. 

Except  ye  pay  the  Lord 

Single  heart  and  single  sword. 
Of  your  children  in  their  bondage  shall  He  ask  ihcm  treble-tale. 


Keep  ye  the  Law  —be  swift  in  all  obedience. 

Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford. 

Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 

That  he  reap  what  he  has  sown ; 
By  the  peace  among  Our  peoples  let  men  knotc    We  setre  the  Lord. 


Hear  now  a  wn^ — a  song  of  broken  interludes — 

A   song  of  little  cunning;   of  a  singer  nothing  worth. 

Thiou^h  the  naled  words  and  mean 

May  ye  see  the  truth  between 
As  the  singer  kneii'  and  touched  it  in  the  ends  of  all  the  Earth  ' 
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THE    COASTWISE     LIGHTS. 

Our  brows  are  bound  with  spindrift  and  the  weed  is  on  our  knees  ; 
Our  loins  are  battered  'neath  us  by  the  swinging,  smoking  seas. 
From  reef  and  rock  and  skerry— over  headland,  ness  and  voe — 
The  Coastwise  Lights  of  England  watch  the  ships  of  England  go. 

Through  the  endless  summer  evenings,  on  the  lineless,  listless  floors  ; 
Through  the  yelling  Channel  tempest  when  the  syren  hoots  and  roars— 
By  day  the  dipping  house-flag  and  by  night  the  rocket's  trail. 
As  the  sheep  that  graze   behind  us  so  we   know  them  where  they  hail. 

We  bridge  across  the  dark   and   bid  the   helmsman  have  a  care, 
The  flash   that  wheeling  inland   wakes  his  sleeping  wife  to  prayer  ; 
From  our  vexed  eyries,  head  to  gale,   we   bind  in   burning  chains 
The  lover  from  the  sea-rim   drawn,   his  love  in   English   lanes. 

We  greet  the  clippers   wing-and-wing  that   race  the  Southern   wool  ; 
We  warn    the   crawling  cargo-tanks  of  Bremen,   Leith  and  Hull ; 
To  each  and  all  our  equal  lamp  in  equal  jeopardy — 
The  white  wall-sided  warships  or  the  whalers  of  Dundee. 

Come  up,  come  in  from   Eastward,   from  the  guard-ports  of  the  Dawn  ! 
Beat  up,   beat  in  from  Southerly,   O  gipsies  of  the  Horn  ! 
Swift  shuttles  of  an    Empire's  loom  that  weave  us  main  to  main, 
The  Coastwise  Lights  of  England  give  you  welcome  back  again  ! 

Go,  get  you  gone  up-Channel  with  the  sea-crust  on  your  plates  ; 
Go,   get  you   into   London  with  the  burden  of  your  freights  ! 
Haste,   for  they  talk  of  Empire  there,   and  say,   if  any   seek. 
The  Lights  of  England  sent  you  and  by  silence  shall  ye  speak 


r^^ 


THE    SONG    OF    THE     DEAD. 

Hear  now  the  Song  of  the  Dead— in  the  North  by  the  torn  berg- edges — 

They  that  smile  still  to  the  Pole^  asleep  by  the  hide-stripped  sledges. 

Song  of  the  Dead  in  the  South — in   the  sun  by  their  skeleton  horses^ 

Where  the  warrigal  whimpers  and  bays  through  the  dust  of  the  sere  river  courses. 

Song  of  the  Dead  in  the  East — in  the  heat-rotted  jungle  hollo7vSy 
Where  the  dog-ape  barks  in  the  kloof— in  the  brake  of  the  buffalo-wallows. 
Song  of  the  Dead  in  the    West — in  the  Barrens ^   the  pass  that  betrayed  them^ 
Where  the  wolverine  tumbles  their  packs  from  the   camp   and  the  grave-mound  they   made 
them. 

Hear  now  the  Song  of  the  Dead  I 


L 

We  were  dreamers,  dreaming  greatly,   in  the  man-stifled  town  ; 
We  yearned  beyond  the  sky  line  where  the  strange  roads  go  down. 
Came  the  Whisper,  came  the  Vision,  came  the  Power  with  the  Need. 
Till  the  Soul  that  is  not  man's  soul  was  lent  us  to  lead. 
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As  the  deer  breaks,  as  the  steer  breaks,  fram  the  herd  where  they  graze, 

In  the  faith  of  little  children  we  went  on  our  ways. 

Then  the  wood  failed  ;  then  the  food  failed  ;  then  the  last  water  dried — 

In  the  faith  of  little  children  we  lay  down  and  died. 

On  the  sand-drift — on  the  veldt-side — on  the  fern-scrub  we  lay, 

That  our  sons  might  follow  after  by  the  bones  on  the  way. 

Follow  after — follow  after,  we  have  watered  the  root. 

And  the  bud  has  come  to  blossom  that  ripens  for  fruit ! 

Follow  after,  we  are  waiting  by  the  trails  that  we  lost 

For  the  sound  of  many  footsteps,  for  the  tread  of  a  host. 

Follow  after — follow  after,  for  the  harvest  is  sown  : 

By  the  bones  about  the  wayside  ye  shall  come  to  your  own  ! 


II. 

We  have  fed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years 

And  she  hails  us  still  unfed. 
Though  there's  never  a  wave  of  all  her  waves 

But  marks  our  English  dead. 
We  have  strawed  our  best  to  the  weed's  unrest 

To  the  shark  and  the  sheering  gull. 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty 

Good  God,  we  ha'  paid  in  full ! 

There's  never  a  flood  goes  shoreward  now 

But  lifts  a  keel  we  manned ; 
There's  never  an  ebb  goes  seaward  now 

But  drops  our  dead  on  the  sand — 
But  slinks  our  dead  on  the  sands  forlore. 

From  The  Ducies  to  the  Swin. 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty 

Good  God,  we  ha'  paid  it  in  ! 

We  must  feed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years, 

For  that  is  our  doom  and  pride. 
As  it  was  when  they  sailed  with  the  Golden  Hind 

Or  the  wreck  that  struck  last  tide — 
Or  the  wreck  that  lies  on  the  spouting  reef 

Where  the  ghastly  blue-lights  flare. 
If  blood  be  the  price   of  admiralty 
If  blood  be  the  price   of  admiralty 
If  blood  be  the  price   of  admiralty 

Good  God  we  ha'  bought  it  fair  ! 


THE     DEEP-SEA     CABLES. 

The  wrecks  dissolve  above  us  ;   their  dust  drops  down  from  afar — 

Down  to  the  dark,   to  the  utter  dark,  where  the  blind  white  sea-snakes  are 

There  is  no  sound,   no  echo  of  sound,  in  the  deserts  of  the  deep, 

Or  the  great  grey  level  plains  of  ooze  where  the  shell-burred  cables  creep. 

Here  in  the  womb  of  the  world — here  on  the  tie-ribs  of  earth 
Words  and  the  words  of  men  flicker  and  flutter  and  beat — 

Warning,  sorrow  and  gain,  salutation  and  mirth  — 

For  a  Power  troubles  the  Still  that  has  neither  voice  nor  feet. 
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They  have  wakened  the  timeless  Things  :  they  have  killed  their  father  Tirne^ 
Joining  hands  in  the  gloom,  a  league  from  the  last  of  the  sun. 

Hush  !  Men  talk  to-day  o*er  the  waste  of  the  ultimate  slime. 
And  a  new  Word  runs  between:  whispering,   **  Let  us  be  one!" 


THE    SONG   OF    THE    SONS. 

One  from  the  ends  of  the  earth— gifts  at  an  open  door — 

Treason  has  much  but  we,   Mother,  thy  sons  have  more. 

From  the  whine  of  a  dying  man,  from  the  snarl  of  a  wolf-pack  freed. 

Turn,  for  the  world  is  thine.      Mother  be  proud  of  thy  seed — 

Count,  are  we  feeble  or  few  ?     Hear,  is  our  speech  so  rude  ? 

Look,  are  we  poor  in  the   land?    Judge,  are  we  men  of  The   Blood? 

Those  that  have  stayed  at  thy   knees.   Mother,  go  call   them  in. 

We  that  were  bred  overseas   wait  and   would  speak  with   our  kin. 

Not  in  the  dark  do    we  fight — haggle  and  flout  and  gibe ; 

Selling  our  love  for  a  price,    loaning  our  hearts  for  a  bribe 

Gifts  have  we  only  to-day — Love  without  promise  or  fee — 

Hear,   for  thy  children   speak,    from  the  uttermost   parts  of  the  sea  : 


THE   SONG    OF    THE   CITIES. 


Bombay, 

Royal  and  Dower-royal,    I  the  Queen 

Fronting  thy  richest  sea  with  richer  hands — 
A  thousand  mills  roar  through  me  where  I  glean 

All  races  from  all  lands. 


Calcutta, 

Me  the  Sea-captain  loved,  the  River  built. 

Wealth  sought  and  Kings  adventured  life  to  hold 
Hail,   Mother  !     I  am  Asia — Power  on  silt. 
Death  in  my  hands,   but  Gold  ! 

Madras, 

Clive  kissed  me  on  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  brow. 

Wonderful  kisses,   so  that  I  became 
Crowned  above  Queens — a  withered  beldame  now, 

Brooding  on  ancient  fame. 

Rangoon, 

Hail,   Mother  !    Have  they  made  me  rich  in  trade  ? 

Little  care  J,  but  hear  the  shorn  priest  drone, 
And  watch  my  silk-clad  lovers,  man  by  maid. 
Laugh  *neath  my  Shwe  Dagon. 

Singapore, 

Hail,  Mother  !    East  and  West  must  seek  my  wares 

Where  derrick  springs  by  Durian.     I  rouse 
Thunder  of  forge  and  dock  and  shaft  that  scares 
The  pythons  in  my  house. 
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Hong-kong. 

Hail,  Mother  !    Hold  me  fast ;  my  Praya  sleeps 

Under  innumerable  keels  to-day. 
Yet  guard  (and  landward)  or  to-morrow  sweeps 
Thy  warships  down  the  bay. 

Quebec, 

From  my  grey  scarp  I  watch  with  scornful  eyes 

Ignoble  broil  of  Freedom  most  unfree. 
Fear  nothing,  Mother.    Where  the  carcass  lies 
That  Unclean  Bird  must  be. 

Capetown. 

Hail  !    Snatched  and  bartered  oft  from  hand  to  hand, 

I  dream  my  dream,  by  rock  and  heath  and  pine, 
Of  Empire  to  the  northward.     Ay,  one  land 

From  Lion's  Head  to  Line  ! 

Melbourne. 

Greeting  !    Not  fear  nor  favour  won  us  place. 

Got  between  greed  of  gold  and  dread  of  drouth, 
Loud-voiced  and  feckless  as  the  wild  tide-race 
That  whips  our  harbour-mouth  ! 

Sydney. 

Greeting!    My  birth-stain  have.!  turned  to  good; 

Forcing  strong  wills  perverse  to  steadfastness  ; 
The  first  flush  of  the  tropics  in  my  blood, 

And  at  my  feet  Success ! 

Brisbane. 

Me  the  flood  ruined.     Let  me  clear  my  eyes 

And  shake  from  gown  and  hair  the  spate-borne  weed 
Patience  !    I  turn  me  and  my  land  shall  rise 

Richer  than  theirs  indeed. 

Hobart. 

Man's  love  first  found  me  ;    man's  hate  made  me  Hell ; 

For  my  babes'  sake  I  cleansed  those  infamies. 
Fighting  for  leave  to  live  and  labour  well 

God  flung  me  peace  and  ease. 

Auckland. 

Last,  loneliest,  loveliest,  exquisite,  apart — 

On  us,  on  us  the  unswerving  season  smiles. 
Who  wonder  'mid  our  fern  why  men  depart 
To  seek  the  Happy    Isles. 


England's  answer. 


Truly  ye  come  of  The  Blood ;  slower  to  bless  than  to  ban  ; 
Little  used  to  lie  down  at  the  bidding  of  any  man. 
Flesh  of  the  flesh  that  I  bred,  bone  of  the  bone  that  I  bare  ; 
Stark  as  your  sons  shall  be — stern  as  your  fathers  were. 
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Deeper  than  speech  our  love,  stronger  than  life  our  tether, 

But  we  do  not  fall  on  the  neck  nor  kiss  when  we  come  together. 

My  arm  is  nothing  weak,  my  strength  is  not  gone  by  ; 

Sons,    I   have  borne  many  sons  but  my  dugs  are  not  dry. 

Look,   1  have  made  ye  a  place  and  opened  wide  the  doors, 

That  ye  may  talk  together,  your  Barons  and  Councillors — 

Wards  of  the  Outer  March,   Lords  of  the  Lower  Seas, 

Ay,  talk  to  your  gray  mother  that  bore  you  on  her  knees! — 

That  ye  may  talk  together,  brother  to  brother's  face — 

Thus  for  the  good  of  your  peoples— thus  for  the  Pride  of  the  Race. 

Also,   we  will  make  promise.      So  long  as  The  Blood  endures, 

I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine  :  ye  shall  feel  that  my  strength  i 

In  the  day  of  Armageddon,    at  the  last  great  fight  of  all, 

That  Our  House  stand  together  and  the  pillars  do  not  fall. 

Draw  now  the  "three-fold   knot  firm  on  the  nine-fold  bands, 

And  the  Law  that  ye  make  shall  be  law  after  the  rule  of  your  lands. 

This  for  the  waxen   Heath,    and  that  for  the  Wattle-bloom, 

This  for  the  Maple-leaf  and  that  for  the  Southern  Broom. 

The  Law  that  ye  make  shall  be  law  and  I  shall  not  press  my  will. 

Because  ye  are  sons  of  The  Blood  and  call  me  Mother  still. 

Now  ye  must  speak  to  your  kinsmen  and  they  must  speak  to  you 

After  the  use  of  the  English  in  straight-flung  words  and  few. 

Stand  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways, 

Baulking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 

Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise — certain  of  sword  and  pen, 

Who  are  neither  children  nor  Gods  but  men  in  a  world  of  men ! 


THE    IMPERIAL    INSTITUTE. 

By    sir    SOMERS    VINE,     F.R.G.S.,     F.S.S. 


LITTLE  more  than 
five  and  a  half  years 
ago  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Em- 
pire of  every  class 
and  race  were  await- 
ing with  keen  ex- 
pectancy the  world- 
wide celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  fifty  years  of  public 
progress  and  prosperity  which 
had  made  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
famous  in  history.  The  happy 
sequel  and  fitting  complement 
to  the  Jubilee  Thanksgiving   Day 

was    the  brilliant    pageant     asso-  

ciated     with     the    laying    of    the 
foundation  stone    of    the  Imperial 
'   Institute  by  her  Majesty.  ^   | 

The  eveof  the  state  inauguration 
of  the  buildings,  which  form  alike 
a  loyal  and  affectionate  me- 
morial of  a  half  century's  bene- 
ficent rule,  and  an  emblem  of 
that  Imperial  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  which  has  gathered 
strength  and  reality  during  every 
year  of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
describing    the    aims     of   one  of 


The  internal  organisation  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  for  its  guiding  principles  the 
broad  plan  laid  down  by  the  Organising 
Committee  in  December,  1886.  The  con- 
tents of  the  galleries  will  constitute  a 
living  representation  of  the  resources  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  condition  of  its 
industries  and  commerce.  Occasional 
special  exhibitions  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
produce  and  of  particular  industries  will 
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be  arranged.  .At  one  time  a  particular 
Colony  or  portion  of  the  Empire  may 
desire  to  show  its  general  progress  ;  at 
another  time  a  representation  of  the 
existing  condition  in  the  Empire  of  one 
or  more  particular  industries  may  be 
desirable.  Whilst  the  permanent  collec- 
tions will  Illustrate  the  natural  and 
industrial  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  the  several  Colonies,  and  of  India, 
the  occasional  exhibitions  will,  it  is  hoped, 
stimulate  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Colonial,  Indian,  and  British  producers, 
and  promote  active  co-operation  with  the 
industrial  section  of  the  Empire. 

The  collections  are  being  so  arranged 
as  to  flITord  full  scientific,  practical,  and 
commercial  information  relating  to  the 
sources,  nature,  facilities  of  supply,  and 
applications  of  well-known  natural  pro- 
ducts, and  of  those  whose  industrial  or 
commercial  value  still  needs  development, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  continuously 
to  maintain  them  so  that  they  shall 
always  thoroughly  illustrate  existing 
knovvledge  and  conditions  with  regard  to 
our  Imperial  resources. 

The  Institute,  through  the  agency  of 
these  collections,  of  its  Libraries,  Offices 


of  Reference, 

Reading  -  Rooms, 
and  facilities  for 
conferences,  will 
be  a  central 
source  of  infor- 
mation upon  all 
matters  relating 
to  the  natural 
and  industrial  re- 
sources, the  trades 
and  handicrafts, 
and  the  commerce 
of  every  part  of 
the  Empire  ;  it 
will  afford  facili- 
ties to  all  classes 
for  acquiring  prac- 
tical knowledge 
regarding  known 
and  newmaterials, 
and  information 
relating  to  inven- 
tions made  and 
industrial  achieve- 
ments accom- 
plished at  home, 
in  the  Colonies, 
and  in  foreign 
countries.  The 
manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  and  the 
tradesmanwilt  be  able  to  obtain  through  its 
agency  samples  ofnew  Colonial  and  Indian 
products,  with  particulars  regarding  their 
occurrence  and  history,  and  the  Institute 
will,  by  means  of  Loan  CoHections  and 
Libraries,  by  the  organisation  of  Lectures 
and  Conferences  at  the  Institute  and  at 
provincial  centres,  and  by  co-operating 
with  local  commercial  and  trade  museums, 
maintain  an  intimate  union  between  itself 
and  the  chief  seats  of  commerce  and 
industry  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  charter,  by  which  the  Organising 
Committee  was  made  the  temporary 
governing  body,  sets  out  in  considerable 
detail  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
Institute  as  follows: — 

1.  The  fornialion  and  exhibition  of  collections 
representing  ilie  important  raw  malerials  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Empire  and  of 
other  countries,  so  maintained  as  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  progress  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
comparative  advances  made  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  establishment  or  promotion  of  com- 
mercial museum!,,  sample-rooms,  and  intelli- 
gence office,  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

J.  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  such 
information  relating  to  trades  and  industries,  to 
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einigra.tion,   and  lo  ihc   other  purposes  of   the 


charter  as  may  be  of 
Empire. 

4.  The  adi 
crafts   by   exhibit! 
industry  and  com 
artisans  and  of  apprentices. 

5.  The  promotion  of  technical  and  c 
education,    and    of    the    industrial 


the  subjects  of  the 

of  trades  and  handi- 
of  special  branches  of 
■,  and  of  the  work  of 


6.  The  furtherance    of   systematic   colonist 
lion. 

7.  The  promotion  of  conferences  and  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  facilitating  of  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

8.  Tlie  doing  anything  Incidental  or  conducive 
to  carrying  in;o  effect  all  or  any  of  the  fore- 
going purposes. 

The  hearty  co-operation  and  important 
material  support  which  the  great  Colonies 
have  already  given,  and  have  pledged 
themselves  to  in  the  future,  afford 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  earnest  desit'e 
to  be  in  all  respects  thoroughly  repre- 
sented in  the  Mother  Country,  and  to 
take  their  places  side  by  side  with  the 
representatives  of  commerce  and  indus- 
tries in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fellow- 
labourers'  in  the  advancement  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire.  In  furtherance 
of  this  important  end,  a  notable  feature 
of  the  building  will  be  the  attractions  and 
conveniences  presented  by  it  as  a  place  of 
resort,    a   club,    and    a     lendesvous     for 


Colonists  visiting  England,  and,  it  is  also 
anticipated,  for  members  of  the  important 
Societies  which  represent  the  Colonies 
and  the  Asiatic  possessions  tn  this 
country.  A  commencement  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  by  the  affiliation  to 
the  Institute  of  the  Northbrook  Society, 
which  now  has  its  home  in  the  building. 
The  Institute  will  afford  ample  facilities 
for  reference  to  literature  concerning  the 
Colonies  and  India,  for  conferences  on 
matters  of  common  interest  and  value  to 
the  Colonists  and  those  at  home,  for  the 
interchange  of  information  between  the 
British  manufacturer  and  those  in  the 
Colonies  who  are  directly  interested  in 
meeting  his  requirements,  and,  generally, 
for  the  cultivation  of  intimate  relations 
and  good  fellowship  between  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  will,  however,  not  simply 
operate  actively  under  its  own  roof  in 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  natural 
history,  and  resources  of  our  Colonies, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  Colonists  in  this  country,  for  it  is 
contemplated  that  representative  collec- 
tions of  the  natural  products  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  carefully  identified 
with  the  more  elaborate  collections  in  the 
Institute  itself,  shall  be  distributed  to 
provincial  centres,  and  that  the  provinces 
shall  be  kept  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  current  information  from  the  Colonies 
and  India,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  man,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  intending  emigrant. 
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The  Colonies  and  the  Indian  Empire 
cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited  by 
being  thoroughly  represented  in  a  well- 
selected  and  carefully-organised  assem- 
blage of  illustrations  of  the  sources  of 
prosperity  which  constitute  the  sinews  of 
their  commerce,  the  continuous  explora- 
tion and  cultivation  of  which  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  influence  of  each 
section  of  the  Empire  upon  industrial  and 
social  progress.     Neither  can  the    people 


Columbia,  ^  and  Manitoba,  Victoria,' 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Hong-Kong,  and  Malta.  Collections  are 
in  course  of  transmission  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  West  Australia,  British  Guiana, 
the  Windward  Islands,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Honduras,  Bahamas, 
Bermuda  the  Canadian  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories, and  the  Falkland 
Islands  Cases  and  fit- 
tings for  their  respective 
sections  have  been 
provided  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  India,  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hong-Kong,  Mauritius, 
the  Canadian  Provinces 
of  Quebec,  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  and 
Manitoba,  British 
Guiana,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  New  Guinea, 
South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  Tasmania, 

New  Zealand,  Cape 
Colony,  and  Natal. 
Those  for  Jamaica  and 
the  Canadian  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  have 
beer 


of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  fail  to  reap 
substantial  advantages  by  pursuing  a 
friendly  rivalry  with  each  other  in 
demonstrating  the  advances  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  respective  countries  in 
which  their  lot  is  cast. 

Collections  of  products  have  already 
been  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the 
Governments  of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Mauritius,  '  the  Canadian 
Provinces    of    Quebec,    Ontario,     British 


on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the 
Institute.  Curators  and 
Officers  to  take  charge  of 
the  Collections  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  India,  Ceylon, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
New  South  Wales. 
Victoria,  Cape  Colony, 
and  Jamaica. 

Conference  Rooms 

have  been  furnished  and 
fitted  for  British  India 
by  an  Indian  potentate;  for  British 
America  (Canada)  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  ;  for  British 
Australasia  by  the  Governments  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  West  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  '  Zealand  ; 
for  British  Africa  by  the  Governments 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Nalal  ;  for  the 
Eastern  Crown  Colonies  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Mauritius,     Sierra    Leone,     Gold    Coast, 
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Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ceylon,  and 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company  in 
respect  of  Labuan  ;  and  for  the  Western 
Crown  Colonies  by  the  Governments  of 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  British 
Honduras,  Bahamas,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

Without  taking  any  direct  part  in  the 
duty  of  education,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Imperial  Institute  will,  in  due  course, 
actively  assist  in  the  thorough  organisation 
of  technical  instruction  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  its  maintenance  on  a 
footing,  at  least  of  equality,  with  that 
provided  in  other  countries.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  intercommunication  between 
technical  and  science  schools,  by  the  dis- 
tribution  of  information  relating  to  the 
progress  of  technical  education  abroad, 
the  progressive  development  of  industries, 
and  the  requirements  of  those  who  intend 
to  pursue  them ;  by  the  provision  of 
resources  in  the  way  of  material  for 
experimental  work,  of  illustrations  of  new 
industrial  achievements,  and  by  the  fur- 
therance of  any  measure  tending  to 
promote  industrial  progress.  The  pro- 
vision of  facilities  to  teachers  m  elementary 
schools  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
science  and  their  power  of  imparting 
information  of  an  elementary  character  to 
the  young,  with  the  aid  of  simple  practical 
demonstrations  of  scientific  principles 
involved  in  the  proceedings  of  daily  life, 
constitutes  another  direction  in  which  it 
ishoped  that  the  operations  of  the  Institute 
may  promote  progress  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  continuity  between 
elementary  and  advanced  education  which 
is  so  well  developed  on  the  continent  of 

By  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
Enquiry  Branch  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  which  is  already  a  prominent 
section  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
working  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
applied  science  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  assisted,  and  information 
continuously  collected  from  all  countries 
relating  to  educational  work  may  be 
systematically  distributed.  Measures  will 
be  adopted  for  enabling  the  Enquiry 
Department  to  furnish  to  students  coming 
to  Great  Britain  from  the  Colonies, 
Dependencies,  and  India  the  requisite 
information  and  advice  to  aid  them  in 
selecting  their  place  of  work  and  their 
temporary  home,  and  i 
ways.  The  collections  of 
of  the  Colonies  and  Indi; 


to  the  day,  by  additions  and  renewals,  at 
the  central  establishment  of  the  Institute, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  students  in  the 
immediately  adjacent  Institutions,  and  will 
moreover  be  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  provincial  industrial  colleges  by 
the  distribution  of  thoroughly  descriptive 
reference-catalogues,  and  of  specimens. 
Supplies  of  natural  products  from  the 
Colonies,  India,  or  from  other  countries, 
which  are  either  new  or  have  been  but 
imperfectly  studied,  will  be  maintained, 
so  that  material  may  be  readily  provided 
to  the  worker  in  science  or  the  manufac- 
turer, either  for  scientific  investigation  or 


for  purposes  of  technical  experiment  and 
commercial  utilisation. 

The  existence  of  these  collections  and 
of  all  information  relating  to  them,  as  well 
as  of  a  library  of  technology,  inventions, 
commerce  and  applied  geography,  and  a 
well-equipped  map  room,  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Government  Museums  of 
Science  and  Inventions,  Art,  and  Natural 
History,  to  the  Normal  School  of  Science, 
and  to  the  Central  Technical  Institute, 
presents  advantages  so  obvious  as  to  have 
merited  fair  consideration  by  those  who  at 
the  outset  declined  to  recognise  any  reason 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  on  its  present  site. 

In  the  powerful  public  representations 
which  have  of  late  been  made  on  the 
imperative  necessity  for  a  wider  dis- 
semination and  thorough  organisation  of 
industrial  education,  the  importance  of  a 
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radical  improvement  in  commercial  educa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  technical 
training,  has  received  prominent  notice. 
It  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  as  an  organisation  for  the 
advancement  of  industry  and  commerce, 
to  promote  a  systematic  improvement  and 
organisation  of  commercial  education  by 
measures  analogous  to  those  which  it  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  advancement  of 
industrial  education. 

or  the  special  functions  to  be  fultilled 
by  the  Institute,  none  will  be  more  import- 
ant than  those  most  immediately  con- 
nected alike  with  the  great  commercial 
work  of  the  City  of  London  and  with  that 
of  the  provincial  centres  of  commerce. 
The  provision,  in  very  central  and  readily 
accessible  positions,  of  commercial 
museums  or  collections  of  natural  or 
import  products,  and  of  export  products 
of  different  nations,  combined  with  com- 
prehensive sample-rooms  and  facilities  for 
the  business  of  inspection  or  of  commer- 
cial, chemical  or  physical  examination,  is 
a  work  in  which  the  Institute  may  lend 
most  important  aid.  The  system  of 
correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  which  it  will  organise  and  maintain 
will  enable  it  to  form  a  central  depot  of 
natural  products  from  which  local  com- 
mercial museums  can  be  supplied  with  sam- 
ples of  all  that,  from  time  to  time,  is  new 
in  the  way  of  natural  products  from  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  from  India, 
and  from  other  countries.  In  combination 
with  this  organisation  the  distribution,  to 
commercial  centres,  of  information  ac- 
quired by  a  central  department  of  com- 
mercial    geography    will     constitute    an 


important  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, which  has  commenced  its  opera- 
tions by  establishing  relations  with 
the  chief  Colonies  and  India,  will  be 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
Enquiry  Offices  to  be  attached  to  the  local 
commercial  establishments  and  to  other 
provincial  representations  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  and  will  systematically 
distribute  among  them  the  commercial 
information  and  statistics  continuously 
collected.  It  will  be  equally  valuable  to 
the  Colonies  and  to  India  by  bringing 
their  requirements  thoroughly  to  the 
knovvledge  of  business-men  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  by  maintaining  that  close 
touch  and  sympathy  between  the 
Colonists,  amongst  themselves,  and  with 
the  people  at  home,  which  will  tend  to 
a  true  federation  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

On  four  days  in  each  week  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  the  general 
public  will  be  admitted  to  the  galleries  and 
grounds  from  3.30  p.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  so  as 
to  enable  all  classes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  information  and  entertainment  that 
the  building  and  its  collections  and 
resources  afford.  The  admission  fees  will 
be  varied  for  different  days,  and  be  at  such 
nominal  rates  as  will  reasonably  provide 
for  the  necessary  expenses  involved  ;  and 
instrumental  music  will  be  performed 
daily,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  by 
the  best  military  and  other  bands.  With 
its  galleries  and  courts,  the  Institute  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  eight  acres  in  extent, 
and  does  high  credit  to  its  accomplished 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  CoUcutt. 


SOME    RHYMES   FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

By  lord  MACAULAY. 


With  Notes  by  LADY  KNUTSFORD. 


jl  \NY    years     have     now 

passed        since        Lord 

Macaulay's   death,   and 

there  are    but    few    re- 

I  mainin^    with    us    who 

I  lection  of  him.  But  1 
I  think  that  those  who 
admire  his  writings,  and  who  have 
learned  to  know  his  character  through 
his  biography,  will  be  interested  in  these 
verses,  and  in  seeing  that  a  great  historian 
was  not  incapable  of  making  rhymes  for 
the  nursery. 

The  rhymes  were  composed  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  a  little 
niece,  born  in  his  house,  who  was  as  dear 
to  him  as  a  daughter.  At  the  time  they 
were  written  1  was  living  with  my  uncle 
in  his  house  in  Westminster,  and  was 
seldom  separated  from  him.  But  during 
any  short  period  of  absence  ho  always 
wrote  regularly  to  me,  and  these  rhymes 
were  the  earliest  letters  I  ever  received 
from  him.     They   were   written  carefully 


in  printed  capitals,  to  enable  a  child  to 
read  them  without  any  assistance,  and  it 
may  interest  the  readers  of  these  pages  to 
see  the  first  in  date  of  the  letters  repro- 
duced in  its  actual  form. 

The  verses  tell  their  own  story.  My 
parents  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Babingtons 
at  Rothley  Temple,  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  house  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Lord  Macaulay.  During  their 
stay  they  took  me  to  church  for  the  first 
time.  1  was  soon  wearied  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  great  family  pew,  which  occupied, 
as  was  then  very  often  the  case,  half  of 
the  old  church,  and,  having  espied  my 
nurse  among  the  little  congregation,  I 
slipped  out  of  the  pew  unobserved,  and 
running  down  the  aisle  began  to  talk  to 
her.  The  general  consternation  may 
be  imagined,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
say  that  1  was  promptly  sent  back  to- 
the  Temple  in  disgrace.  The  story, 
being  sent  to  my  uncle,  called  forth  the 
verses  reproduced  in  facsimile  on  the  next 
page. 
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A   S0N6     ABOUT    TWO 

rVAU^HTy     30YS  TDK 

Jm^v^BAfT    OifP^/V£  HAY    TV  W4U<' 

AA/J>     TH£r  BBXHtAA/    TV     TA^^' 
-rue  CL^(y^MAfV     HE.    1teARJ>   TH^M    TTllK^ 

ff£  sAti^-^wno  M4/CES  r^/rr  /v^isel 

rO.BBAJ>L'B,  OrET  A  GOOI>  3/^  STJCK^ 


>^ 


n^  £>^ADL'F  Got  a  QOCJy  3/G^  ST/CJf^ 

\AfEfiB    ^ 

/l/vtP    TH£y   y/yBUB  Tt/nA/£2>  (>ur  ffw  r¥€ 

ftrsn%   7iis:y   wetce  soundly  bbat,  ^ 

4Afjy    30r^    THOSS   \AflCKBl!>  A/Ai/C^MTX  J^y$ 
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pleasures  he  loved  to 
provide  to  make  a  child's 
life  happy,  I  never  re- 
collect his  failing  to  fulfil 
any  promise  he  made  to 
me.  The  doll  and  the 
doll's    house    were    ready 


I  the 


iety 


arrival   in   town,   and   my 
uncle's  first  day  of  leisure 
was   spent    in   taking  me 
to    the     Zoological     Gar- 
dens.     It   must    be  added 
that    no  one  could  bring   frish 
enjoyment  and    keener  interest 
sight  than  he  did. 

A  Song  for  Mv  Dear  Bai 
When  dear  Baba  was  little, 

She  used  to  roar  and  squall. 
Rut  now  she  is  a  hurrah  girl 

She  never  cries  at  all. 

When  dear  Baba  was  little. 
In  church  she  would  be  heard. 

But  now  she  is  a  hurrah  girl 
She  never  spwaks  a  word. 

Poor  uncle  Tom,  you  cannot  think 

How  glad  he  was  to  know, 
That  his  own  dear  Baba  can  read, 

And  make  the  beds  and  sen. 

So  I  will  give  my  dear  Baba, 
When  she  comes  next  to  town, 

A  hig  wax  doll  with  a  red  face, 
And  with  a  fine  new  gown. 

And  a  nice  house  for  dolly, 
With  sofas  and  with  chairs. 

And  pots  and  pans  and  plates  for  cook, 
And  a  nice  bed  upstairs. 

And  I  will  take  Baba, 

To  see  the  ugly  bear. 
Who  lies  in  a  hole  and  climbs  up  a  pole, 

With  his  black  nasty  hair. 

And  Baba  shall  see  the  lion. 

With  claws  upon  his  feet, 
\ad  Baba  shall  see  the  monkeys, 

And  give  them  nuts  to  eat. 

For  the  monkeys  bite  bad  girls, 
And  scratch  them  till  they  bleed  ; 

But  the  monkeys  love  good  liitle  girls, 
Who  make  the  beds  and  read. 

So  now  good-bye,  my  darling. 

And  learn  your  ABC; 
And  give  dear  baby  brother 

A  kiss  and  love  from  me. 


My  dear  Baba,  this  morning, 

I  went  to  take  a  walk  ; 
And  I  went  by  the  monkeys'  cage. 

And  1  heard  two  monkeys  talk. 

One  was  a  great  big  monkey. 

And  he  was  as  black  as  a  coal  ; 
And  one  was  a  little  green  monkey. 

Who  sat  upon  a  pole. 

Then  said  the  great  black  monkey, 

"  We  shall  soon  have  nuts  to  eat  ; 
And  then  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

For  nuts  are  nice  and  sweet." 
So  then  the  little  green  monkey, 

He  wagged  his  tail  with  joy, 
And  he  said,  "  Who  will  give  us  nuts, 

Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy.'" 
Then  said  the  great  black  monkey, 

"  It's  a  girl  with  a  nice  red  face  ; 
A  dear  good  girl  who  reads  and  sews, 

And  always  says  her  grace. 
"Her  name  is  little  Baba, 

And  she  wears  such  a  pretty  gown  ; 
And  she  will  come  on  Thursday, 

In  a  nice  coach  to  town. 

"  And  because  Baba  never  cries. 
But  sews  and  learns  to  read. 
Her  uncle  Tom  will  bring  her  here, 
To  see  us  monkeys  feed. 

"  And  we  must  not  be  naughty. 
Nor  put  her  in  a  fright. 
But  we  must  be  good  monkeys. 
And  must  not  scratch  or  bite. 
"  And  then  Baba  will  give  us  nuts, 
And  we  shall  be  so  glad." 
So  both  the  monkeys  laughed  for  joy, 
.\nd  danced  about  like  mad. 

Q  Q  2 
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The  next  of  these  little  poems 
was  written  when  my  father  was 
spending  a  holiday  at  his  family 
home  in  Somersetshire,  and  much 
occupied  in  fishing,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  One  day  he 
took  his  little  girl  out  with  him 
as  a  special  treat  for  her,  and 
it  was  embarrassing  for  him  to  i 
find  the  horror  with  which  she 
regarded  the  whole  proceeding,  ( 
and  that  he  could  only  pacify 
her  by  throwing  the  fish  back  into 
the  stream. 

This       story      delighted      Lord 
Macaulay,     whose     sympathy    for 
sport    was     not    of    a    nature    to 
interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  the 
incident.     In  a  letter  to  my  mothei 
verses,  he  writes,  "  I  am    delighted  to  hear  that 
my  dear   Baba  plays  at  »i«eA'ft^  Uncle  Tom  again. 
Is  she  old  enough  to  take  care  of  a  canary-bird 
or   two  ?     From  her  tenderness  to  the  little   fish 
I    think    I    may    venture    to    trust    her  with  live 
animals.     Here  is  a  song  for  her." 


t   ROOM    IN    WHICH 


There  was  a  little  good  Baba, 

And  she  said  to  her  dear  Papa, 

"My  dear  Papa,  I  do  so  wish 

You  would  not  catch  the  little  fish." 

Then  said  Papa,  ',' Why  not,  my  jewel?" 

Then  said  Baba,  "  It  is  so  cruel. 

If  you  were  run  through  with  a  hook. 

And  pulled  along  and  boiled  by  cook. 

You  would  not  think  it  nice  at  all, 

But  you  would  kick  and  roar  and  squall. 

So  let  the  little  fishes  play. 

Papa,   and  do  not  hurt  them  pray." 


My  uncle  lost  no  time  in  preparing  his 
present,  and  on  our  return  to  Great 
George  Street,  a  few  days  later,  a  lai^e 
cage  with  some  beautiful  canaries  in  it 
was  waiting  our  arrival.  My  uncle  took 
me  up  himself  to  the  nursery  to  see  it, 
and  my  surprise  and  delight  during  the 
first  few  minutes  were  all  that  he  had 
anticipated. 

But  after  a  moment's  silence  1  inquired 
if  my  canaries  had  souls.   Lord  Macaulay 


was  obliged  to  confess  that  in  his  opinion 
they  did  not  possess  souls.  Then,  by  one  of 
those  strange  caprices  which  all  who  have 
much  to  do  with  little  children  are  pre- 
pared for,  I  took  a  dislike  to  the  canaries, 
evidently  thinking  some  specially  wicked 
birds  had  been  procured  for  me.  My  kind 
uncle,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  over- 
come the  prejudice,  was  obliged  in  a  few 
days,  much  to  his  disappointment,  to  send 
away  the  canaries. 


( To  he  continued.) 
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FROM  QUEENSTOWN  TO  SHEERNESS  IN  TORPEDO- 
BOAT  NO.  65. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  FRED  T.  JANE. 


|F  all  the  branches  of  the 
British  Navy  none  offers 
so  wide  a  field  for  mys- 
tery and  romance  as  the 
torpedo  service.  It  has 
no  glorious  records  of 
the  past,  no  impressive 
appearances  in  the  pres- 
is  m  the  future.  In  its 
latent  and  as  yet  unknown  possibilities 
hes  Its  Lharm. 

The  stately  ironclad  with  its  latest 
developments  is  known  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  only  bulwark  betwixt 
England  and  ruin  ;  she  is  written  about, 
illustrated,  and  seen.  The  torpedo-boat, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  small  and  insignifi- 
cant ;  the  greater  part  of  her  time  is  spent 
in  secluded  corners  of  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards ;  and,  if  written  about  at  all,  she  is 
alluded  to  in  a  technical  fashion  that  is  as 
Sanscrit  to  the  lay  reader.  Matters  are 
still  further  complicated  by  confusing  the 
"Whitehead"  with  the  spar- torpedo— a 
weapon  of  the   past.       In   the    American 


vil  V 


■  numerous  instances  occurred  of 


ships  sunk  by  small  boats  charging  into 
them  with  an  explosive  charge  carried  at 
the  end  of  a  spar  projecting  from  their 
bows,  and  to  many  people  a  torpedo- 
boat  is  merely  a  glorified  vessel  of  this 
type.  Modern  science  has  by  rapid- 
firing  guns  rendered  this  practically 
impossible  now,  as  little  feasible  as  the 
old  plan  of  fixing  an  infernal  machine 
against  the  ship  to  be  destroyed  ;  and 
should  such  attempts  be  made  in  the 
next  naval  war,  they  will  be  isolated 
instances. 

In  the  nianceuvres  around  Bantry  Bay  a 
few  years  since,  an  enthusiastic  officer 
landed  with  a  Whitehead  torpedo  con- 
cealed in  a  coffin.  The  weapon  was 
marched  across  country  with  due  solem- 
nity, and  arrived  at  night  on  the  coast, 
off  which  lay  a  fleet  of  the  ' '  enemy. "  The 
enthusiastic  officer  and  the  torpedo  then 
went  for  a  swim,  the  sequel  whereof  was 
the  "blowing  up"  of  the  enemy's  flagship! 
Such  things  may  occur  in  the  future 
conflict ;  but  the  torpedo-boat  will  be  the 
force  employed  for  all  serious  work. 
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whole  lot  of  sea-going  boats  —  the 
differences  between  one  pea  and  another 
being  equally  noticeable  to  the  non-tech- 
nical eye.  One  pea  may  be  round  and 
another  squat,  even  as  the  Thornycroft 
has  a  straight  and  the  Yarrow  a  bottle- 
nosed  bow ;  but  few  would  notice  it, 
although  the  wave  thrown  up  by  the  bow 
of  the  latter  is  held  by  many  to  be  a 
drawback  not  compensated  for  by  the 
tube  she  carries  there. 

No.  65  is  a  Yarrow  boat,  some  125  feet 
long  by  eleven  broad,  displacement  about 
sixty-five  tons,  and  a  maximum  speed  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour.  She  carries 
five  torpedo-tubes  :  one  in  the  bow  for 
shooting  right  ahead,  two  around  the  for- 
ward conning-tower,  and  two  by  the  after 
one.  In  the  illustrations  these  tubes  will  be 
seen  covered — like  everything  else  that 
can  be — with  tarpaulins.  The  conning- 
tower  aft  was  used  for  steering  purposes, 
but  both  are  available.'  In  action  the 
steersman  would  be  shut  inside.  In  these 
piping  times  of  peace  the  rod  on  which, 
the  wheel  works  is  elongated,  and  he 
steers  on  deck,  getting  fresh  air  and  salt 
water  ad  lib.,  whereas  below  he  would  get 
neither.  It  is  pretty  much  a  case  of 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  In  the 
"eighties" — as  the  newest  boats  are 
termed — the  man  at  the  wheel  gets  a  little 

'  In  Yarrow  boats,  steering  from  the  forward 
conning.tower  is  much  haider  work.  TTiornycrofl 
boats  steer  equaJly  well  from  either  place,  and  (he 
forward  tower  is  generally  used  in  them.  The  new 
Ybttow  boats  steer  from  forward  only. 


OFF  qUEBNSTOWN. 

The  torpedo-boat  is  by  no  means  so 
small  as  its  name  would  imply.      In  the 
matter    of   length    some    of   the    latest 
specimens    get    near  300  feet ;   but  the 
beam  of  the  largest  boats  is  under  twenty 
feet,   and  eleven  feet  is  the  usual  width. 
Torpedoes      which      con- 
tain    their    own     motive 
power  are  discharged  from 
tubes  on    deck,   and  they 
are  effective  at  a  distance 
of     a     thousand      yards. 
Some    of  the    latest     can 
travel  a  short  distance  at 
a  speed    of    nearly    forty 
miles  an  hour,     the  tube 
is  in   fact  a  cannon,  and 
the    torpedo  a  shell  that 
speeds  through   the  water 
instead       of        over      it. 
Torpedo-boats  are  divided 
into  two  classes— the  sea- 
going   or    first-class,    and 
the    harbour    service     or 
ship's    boatt,     which    are 
small  and  of  little  account. 
A  description  of  No.    65, 
in  which   I    made  the  trip 
here  related,  is  equivalent 
to    a    description     of   the 
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more  comfort,  and    a    small    hole  exists      whence 
wherein  he  who  fires  the  torpedoes  can  get 
some  shelter.    In  ourship — a  torpedo-boat 
is  always  a  ship  to  her 


IN  TORPEDO-BOAT  NO.  65. 


w— the 
fired  sat  astride  on  the  tube  to  do  it. 
.  65's  personnel  consisted  of  a 


lieu- 


tenant and  a  gunner  for  officers,  and 
fourteen  blue-jackets  and  slokersas  ship's 
company.  Many  torpedo-boats  are  com- 
manded by  sub-lieutenants,  or  midship- 
men as  acting-subs,  while  others  carry  a 
lieutenant,  sub,  and  gunner.  The  gunners 
in  each  case  mess  with  the  commissioned 
officers,  and  jolly  good  mess-fellows  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  in  the  long  sea- 
picnic  of  the  annual  manceuvres.  I  call 
it  picnic  advisedly  ;  for,  despite  the  work, 
filth,  and  discomfort  in  every  form— no  one 


torpedo-boat  unle 
spell  ;  neither  time 
nor  space  permit 
of  it — despite  all 
these  inconven- 
iences, the  life  has 
a  charm  about  it 
that  appeals  to 
ofiicers  and  men 
alike.  There  is  a 
freedom  from  re- 
straint, an  easi- 
ness in  little 
matters  of  discip- 


whence  they  made  their  ways  in 
batches  to  their  respective  ports,  escorted 
by  small  cruisers.  The  escort  is  some- 
what necessary,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  any  boat  that  may  get  into  diffi- 
culties with  her  machinery,  but  also 
as  a  guide.  The  little  vessels  do  not 
carry  much  in  the  way  of  navigating 
tools,  and  their  crews  have  plenty  of  other 
work  to  see  to. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  manceuvres  a  torpedo-boat  that  had 
been  "out"  one  night,  chased  by  a 
cruiser,  made  for  the  coast  that  lay 
somewhere  to  the  westward.  By  and  by 
lights  were  sighted,  and  the  boat,  making 
her  way  cautiou.sly  in  the  darkness, 
anchored  in  what,  judged  by  the  positions 
of  the  lights,  appeared  to  be  a  small  bay. 
Morning  broke,  and  lo,  the  village  was 
found  to  be  the  enemy's  fleet ! 

The  flotilla,  of  which  No.  65  was  the 
*'  division  "  boat,  consisted  of  eight  boats 
— Nos.  65,  67,  68,  72,  73,  74,  26  and  27, 
the  two  latter  being  Thornycroft  boats. 

At  four  o'clock  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
Lieut.  Barry  led  his  little  fieet  in  single 
column  of  line-a-head  {anglid  single  file) 
down  from  Haulbqwline  dockyard, 
threading  past  the  ironclads  and  cruisers, 
amongst  which  lay  our  escort,  the 
Gossamer—  described  in  a  local  paper  as 
"  a  dark,  low-lying  hull  with  sides  painted 
a  piratical  grey,  towering  above  the 
water."  This  description  the  Hibernian 
reporter  probably  evolved  from  his  own 


lin 


iuch 


loking 
forth  ;  all  of  which 
go  to  make  the 
life  a  fairly  happy 
one  for  the  sailor. 

On  the  con- 
clusion of  the 
manoeuvres  the 
torpedo  flotilla 
assembled  at 

Queenstown, 
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consciousness,  but  it  was  quite  as  useful 
as  the  information  obtained— from  sub- 
lieutenants of  torpedo-boats — by  another 
member  of  thefourth  estate.  He  announced 
that  "  No.  41  goes  out  of  harbour  every 
night  to  tow  our  latest  ironclad  failure — 
the  Soyal  Sovereign — to  Belfast  Lough,  her 
own    engines  being  incapable  of  moving 


353 

be  read,  so  the  signalling  was  made  by 
the  flash  code.  A  few  minutes  later  came 
the  order  "  sixteen  knots."  Suddenly 
everyone  and  everything  began  to  dance, 
the  increased  speed  causing  a  tremendous 
vibration.  To  write,  sketch,  or  even  to 
read  became  a  moral  impossibility,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  all  one's  faculties  were 


her  at  all.       The  towing  is  done  at  night 
only,  to  prevent  the  newspapers  finding  it 

The  Irish  newspaper  men  were  not  the 
only  innocents,  however  ;  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  great  London  daily  has 
probably  regretted  ere  this  his  description 
of  the  capture  of  an  "  enemy's  "  cruiser  by 
a  torpedo-boat ! 

Outside  Queenstown  the  Atlantic  swell 
was  very  much  in  evidence,  and  steaming 
at  five  knots  speed  the  boats  rolled  in  true 
torpedo  fashion,  the  sea  sweeping  clean 
over  the  red-painted  decks, ^ — decks  so 
thin  that  you  mustn't  jump  on  them  for 
fear  of  going  through  ! 

Here  we  remained  for  hours,  slowly 
steaming,  waiting  for  our  escort  that 
came  not,  the  sea,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
increasing  in  violence  until  our  little  ship 
heeled  with  each  roll  as  though  she  would 
never  recover  herself.  This  rolling  is 
something  more  than  merely  disagreeable. 
A  year  or  two  ago  a  rolling  boat  shook 
her  search-light  overboard,  clean  out  of 
its  fixings,  and  everything  else  nearly 
followed  suit.  At  last,  as  the  grey  night 
began  to  rise  over  against  the  sunset,  the 
signal  to  proceed  was  made.  It  was  by 
this  time  too  dark  for  the  flag  signals  to 


needed  to  hold  on,  though,  fortunately, 
with  the  increased  speed  the  rolling 
became  less. 

The  exhilarating  motion,  the  sea-air, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  all  com- 
bined to  make  dinner  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  we  descended 
into  the  little  cabin-  ward-room  and  berth 
all  in  one.  True  there  is  a  small  hole  on 
the  port-side  of  65,  which  contains  a 
couple  of  bunks  ;  but  it  is  too  near  the 
engines  to  be  habitable. 


Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
he  "  ward-room  " — for  so  a  small  plate 
et  in  the  ceiling  announces  the  place  to 
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adornment  of  the 

stern  in  many 
boats,  where  it 
is  nearly  as  con- 
spicuous as  the 
white  ensign  — 
white  by  courtesy 
only,  for  the  dirt 
nd  exposure  soon 


redut 
black 


ho  we  VI 
place 


rag. 
p  e  d  o-b  o 


A 


be  called — is  by  no  means  stuffy,  the 
opening  into  the  conning-tower  at  one 
end  and  the  hatchway  at  the  other 
causing  quite  a  small  gate  below  when 
the  ship  is  in  motion.  The  dimensions 
of  the  ward-room  are  some  twelve  feet  by 
six  feet.  On  the  table  a  few  tin  plates 
were  jumping  and  sliding  about ;  above 
hung  a  tray  containing  the  liquid  part  of 
the  feast,  swinging  at  a  height  just  cal- 
culated to  catch  the  unwary  one  on  the 
head. 

Our  mess  numbered  three — the  skipper- 
lieutenant,  the  gunner,  and  myself.  One  of 
the  two  first  was,  of  course,  on  duty,  and 
ever  and  anon  came  his  shrill  whistle  with 
which  signals  are  given,  ringing  clear 
above  the  rush  and  swish  of  the  sea  that 
dashed  up  over  and  around  our  bow,  and 
then  flashed  off  in  great 
white  streaks  astern. 

A  delicate  and  particular 

thing  to  take  to  sea  in  a 
torpedo-boat ;  the  staple 
contents  of  its  larder — last 
year  at  any  rate — being 
p&ti  de  foie  gras,  plum- 
pudding,  and  sardines, 
particularly  sardines.  1 1 
is  wonderful  how  weary 
one  gets  of  the  first  when 
it  is  partaken  of  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  others 
are  apt  to  grow  mono- 
tonous too.  True,  fresh 
meat  is  carried ;  and  a 
meat-safe    is  the   principal 


keep 
meat  in,  and 
even  if  it  keeps 
fresh,  there  is 
alwavBuncertainty 
as  to  what  the 
cooking  will  make 
of  it.  French 
ehefi  are  not 
provided — a  blue- 
jacket amateur  performs  that  office. 

Presently  a  small  trap-door  towards 
the  stern  opened,  and  through  it  emerged 
a  tin  soup-tureen.  All  the  "china"  in  a 
torpedo-boat  is  tin-ware  ;  crockery  would 
be  smashed  in  an  hour.  We  emptied 
the  soup  into  mugs,  and  swallowed  it 
in  haste  like  the  Jews'  passover,  as 
the  cold  mugs  rapidly  chilled. 

This  being  a  "  duff-night,"  fish  was  the 
next  course — "  sardines  h  I'huile," 
followed  by  fried  sardines  as  an  entrte, 
concluding  with  beef  and  the  plum-duff. 
The  beef,  as  a  torpedo-boat  feast  mtnu 
once  put  it,  was  likewise  game  ! 

Jn  this  little  under-water  cabin,  with 
sides  little  thicker  than  tea-trays,  the 
chill  of  the  water  was  soon  felt.  Even  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  dirring  the  day 
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the  sun  beating  on  deck  makes  the  cabicis 
of  these  boats  like  furnaces,  the  tempera- 
ture at  night  soon  approximates  to  that  of 
the  Polar  regions.  On  deck,  too,  it  was 
decidedly  chill  for  an  August  night,  but 
the  scenery  was  more  attractive  than 
below.  The  red,  green,  and  white  lights 
of  our  little  fleet,  some  close  at  hand 
others  far  away,  gleamed  and  sparkled 
across  the  dark  heaving  water  ;  while 
ever  and  anon  showers  of  sparks  burst 
from  the  funnels  and  glinted  on  the  long, 
dark  hulls  cutting  like  knives  through  the 
phosphorescent  sea. 

By  and  by  tt  was  time  to  turn  in,  so  I 
crawled  below  again.  Our  worthy  gunner 
was  already  there,  utilising  a  few  spare 
hours  for  slumber.  The  sleeping  accom- 
modation is  very  simple.  No  one  undresses 
in  a  torpedo-boat ;  in- 
stead   thereof    he   dons    a 


during  a  series 
of  railway  col- 
lisions, but  tired 
nature  eventually 
overcame  t  h  e 
mixture  of  pitch, 
roll,  and  vibra- 
tion, 

I  awoke  with 
the  first  dawn, 
and,  going  on 
deck,  found  we 
were  off  the 
"Longsh  ip  s 
Hght, '■  which 
looked  sickly  and 
wan  in  the  grow- 
ing day.  The 
dangerous  rocks 
extending  to  the 
right  of  the  light- 
house, which  in 
old  time  made 
riners,  stood  up 
against    the 


the  spot  a  terror  to   1 
like   giant     stepping-s  _ 

smooth  silvery  water  beyond,  contrast- 
ing weirdly  with  the  boats  tossing  in 
the  heavy  swell  outside.  At  the  rate 
we  were  steaming  they  soon  became 
small  in  the  distance,  finally  disappear- 
ing behind  the  volumes  of  brown  and 
purple  smoke  cast  forth  by  a  boat 
"  stoking-up." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  one  of  the 
"  seventies  "  became  suddenly  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  white  steam,  looking  for  all 
the  world  as  though  she  had  blown  up. 
It  was  merely  something  gone  wrong  with 
the  machinery,  however,  and  she  was 
blowing  offsteam  preparatory  to  adjusting 
things  a  bit.  The  rest  of  us  slowed  down 
speed  to  five  knots,  a  welcome  relief  after 


"lai 


the 


duffle  clothing  used 
.\rctic  expeditions  is 
termed.  Over  this  an 
overcoat  and  a  couple  of 
blankets,  and  the  sleeper 
curls  himself  up  on  the 
I  eat  her- cove  red  seat,  which 
runs  on  either  side  of  the 
cabin  as  in  a  railway 
carriage.  Curtains  drawn 
across  to  a  certain  extent 
keep  off  the  draught.  I 
took  some  time  learning 
to  sleep  on  this  narrow 
bed  ;  indeed,  at  first  it  was 
like     trying     to     lie     still 
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the  afternoon,  and 
at  the  same  time 
all  the  hatchways 
were  fastened 
(Sown.  This  seemed 
a  curious  proceed- 

was  smooth  and 
peaceful,  disturbed 
only  by  the  zig-zag 
wavelets  that  broko 
in  our  wake  and 
the  rainbow-tinted 
foam  curling  over 
our  bottle-nosed 
bow. 

Suddenly,  and 
without  warning, 
came  a  change. 
High  up  in  the 
air  rose  our  stern  ; 
down,  down  went 
nto  the  bosom  of  a  great 
aiong     the     deck. 


eight  hours'  vibration.  We  seized  the 
opportunity  for  breakfast  ;  but  our  respite 
was  soon  over,  and  the  jumping  and  jolting 
began  anew,  though  the  sea  by  this  time 
having  gone  down  somewhat,  it  was  little 
more  inconvenient  than  standing  on  top 
of  an  omnibus  racing  down  a  stony 
road. 

Our  course  had  been  well  out  in  the 
Channel,  as  we  were  making  a  bee-line 
for  Portland,  which  we  sighted   early  in 


the    bow 
wave     that 

foaming  and  hissing  as  it  came, 
around  us  were  white-crested  waves 
and  sheets  of  spray.  Our  little  ship 
seemed  a  mere  plaything  to  the  sea, 
but  bravely  she  held  her  way  until  the 
waves  subsided  as  quickly  as  they  had 
risen.  We  had  passed  through  the 
"race"  off  Portland,  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon caused  by  the  set  of   the  tides 
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over  a  reef.  At  times  this  "  race"  is  a 
positive  dang'er,  as  our  skipper  had  found 
on  a  previous  occasion  when  he  got 
into  it  in  a  training-brig.  The  weather 
was  bad  and  the  vessel  at  once  became 
unmanai^eable,  spinning  round  and  round 
like  a  top,  and  in  this  fashion  she  was 
carried — fortunately  right  out  into  the 
Channel. 

The  hatchways  were  opened  again,  and 


I  went  below.  Queer  little  holes  these 
hatchways  are,  little  more  than  the 
breadth  of  a  man's  shoulders  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  tale  of  a  stout  torpedo-gunner 
who,  having  sprained  his  ankle,  stayed 
below  for  a  while.  When,  a  few  days 
later,  he  tried  to  get  on  deck  he  was 
unable  to  do  so— the  lack  of  exercise  had 
increased  his  girth  beyond  the  dimensions 
of  the  hatchway ! 

Our  little  Reet  was    now  formed    into 
single  column    of   line    ahead — a    pretty 


evolution,  smartly  performed.  Port- 
land by  this  time  was  close  at  hand, 
and  the  flotilla  slowing  down  steamed 
through  the  opening  in  the  breakwater, 
past  the  Channel  fleet,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  hill  on  the  left, 
where  they  came  to  rest  side  by  side 
against  a'  high  pier.  At  sunset  time 
we  resumed  our  voyage.  What  a  sun- 
set it  was  !  Gold  and  purple  and  scarlet 
clouds  tossed  wildly 
above  in  a  crimson  sky  ; 
on  the  left  the  great 
blue  mass  of  cliff,  frown- 
ing and  pitiless  ;  around 
and  beneath,  a  black  and 
inky  sea. 

On  Sunday  morning 
one  boat  was  missing, 
and  No.  26— a  Thorny- 
croft  was  sent  back  to 
look  for  her.  In  the 
now  glassy  sea,  26  came 
alongside  within  hailing 
distance,  and  then  turn- 
ing a  circle  almost  in 
her  own  length  went 
back  on  the  course, 
leaving  a  long  foaming 
track  in  her  wake ;  the 
circle  she  had  turned 
plainly  marked  in  the 
water.  The  missing  boat 
was  soon  found ;  some 
trifling  defect  in  the 
machinery  had  delayed 
her  i  and  the  squadron 
at  increased  speed  raced 
past  Dover,  passing  like 
a  flash  innumerable  ships 
going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. At  length  the  Nore 
and  the  red-sailed,  barges 
came  in  view,  low-lving 
Sheerness  —  Sheernasty, 
in  naval  phraseology- 
hove  in  sight,  and  at 
noon  precisely  the  boats 
came  alongside  the 
dockyard  jetty,  having  been  only  forty- 
four  hours  on  a  trip  that  included  three 
stoppages,  besides  a  four-hour  stay  at 
Portland.  This  performance,  conducted 
without  a  single  mishap  of  importance, 
takes  the  ground  from  under  those  who  are 
eternally  crying  out  about  break-downs, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
after  five  weeks'  knocking  about  and 
rough  usage.  The  ease  with  which  this 
(one  of  several)  voyage  was  made  shows 
clearly    that    a    mosquito    fleet    is    quite   - 
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capable  of  taking  the  offensive  in  other 
places  than  home  waters. 

One  question  that  occurs  to  everyone 
is,  How  will  the  torpedo-boat  fare  In 
war  time  ?  We  have  no  actual  results  ; 
but  by  putting  together  the  experience 
gained  in  manceuvres  and  the  effects  of 
experiments,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  It  is  now  an  axiom  that  torpedo- 
boats  are  useless  in  the  daytime  — they 
would  be  destroyed  ere  they  could  get 
within  liring  distance  for  torpedoes,  and  it 
is  becoming  pretty  well  established  that 
"  a  boat  expected  is  a  boat  destroyed." 
Unless  boats  attack  in  numbers,  unless 
the  enemy  bewilder  themselves  with 
search-lights,  they  have  little  chance 
against  a  prepared  foe. 

Surprise  is  the  element  that  will  beyond 
all  others  pertain  to  success  ;  but  it  will 
have  to  be  coupled  with  indomitable 
pluck  and  disregard  of  consequences. 


1  have  endeavoured  in  the  two  illustra- 
tions dealing  with  this  subject  to  show 
what  will  happen  in  such  a  case.  The 
boat  steals  up  until  a  shot  from  the 
enemy  shows  that  concealment  is  no 
longer  possible.  Then  it  is  full  speed 
ahead.  Flames  rise  from  the  funnel, 
bullets,  shot  and  shell  fall  around  in  a 
ceaseless  hail,  darkness,  confusion,  noise, 
and  flashes.  The  tubes  are  already  trained, 
all  the  officer  in  charge  of  them  has  to  do 
is  to  wait  till  the  enemy  is  in  line  with  the 
sights  of  the  director.  The  moment  comes. 
If  he  is  still  alive  there  is  a  flash  ;  the 
torpedo  plunges  into  the  sea.  There  is  a 
roar  like  thunder,  dull  and  muffled.  A 
giant  wave  rises  and  envelopes  the 
doomed  enemy  in  its  embrace,  and 
returning,  bears  away  what  remains  of  the 
torpedo-boat.  Then  silence  and  the  black- 
ness of  the  night. 

The  torpedo  has  got  home  1 
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r  was  a  queer  present 
to  give  ;  but  then 
old  Wishart  was  a 
"queer  customer" 
throughout.  So  at 
least  said  his  ser- 
vants at   h( 


clerks 


the 


office ;  and  it  any 
one  ought  to  know  a  man,  surely  they 
ought — and  indeed  these  best  of  all  ! 
But  a  huge  bronze  toad  studded  with 
large  ill-cut  jewels — a  squat,  hideous, 
misshapen  monster  that  seemed  alive, 
if  motionless,  as  it  flashed  in  the 
light  and  shimmered  in  the  dark — a  big 
black  beast  carrying  on  its  shining  back 
a  veritable  king's  ransom  in  diamonds 
and  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires — that 
given  to  a  nephew  as  a  wedding-present 
seemed  to  mark  a  stage  of  queerness  even 
beyond  those  already  acknowledged. 

Why  not  money  ?  The  toad  was  worth 
a  good  round  sum  as  he  stood.  Why 
not  have  converted  those  useless  excres- 
cences, which  were  not  even  beautiful, 
into  solid  cash  tt)at  would  have  been 
useful  ?       Why    not    indeed !      All    one 


could  say  was,  it  was  Uncle  Wishart's 
whim ;  and  Uncle  Wishart  was  a 
man    whose    whims    were    not     to     be 

"  Worth  a  lot  of  money,  my  boy  !  "  he 
said,  as  the  bronze  monster  was  haled  by 
half  a  dozen  stout  men  into  young  Julian's 
hall.  "Look  at  those  eyes,  match  'em 
if  you  can  !  Finest  cat's-eyes  I've  ever 
seen  ;  and  I  should  know  something 
about  'em.  Look  at  that  ruby,  that 
diamond,  those  sapphires  ;  why  !  they'd 
make  the  fortune  of  an  Amsterdam 
merchant !  Rings  on  all  the  toes— yes,  all ; 
bracelets  round  the  wrists  of  him.  That 
necklace  of  emeralds,  now — ever  see  such 
beauties?  Oh!  he's  a  fine  fellow,  by 
Jove  !  But  look  here,  Julian,  t/lis  is  the, 
king  of  the  lot !" 

He  pointed  to  a  large  opal  in  the 
middle  of  the  bronze  forehead  ;  and  passed 
his  forefinger  over  it,  caressingly. 

."  This,"  he. said  with  a  sharp  sideways 
look  to  his  nephew,  "is  a  talisman,  Ju. 
When  things  have  come  to  the  worst 
with  you — if  they  ever  do — screw  out  this 
stone,  and  you  will  be  saved.  I  forbid 
you  to  touch  it  unless  you  are  in  the  last 
straits.  You  would  get  a  tidy  sum  for 
the  other  stones,  if  dealt  with  judiciouslv   -* 
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but  that  would  be  only  a  temporary  aid 
and  not  worth  spoiling'  the  thing  as  a 
work  of  art.  And  I  advise  you  not  to 
touch  them,"  he  added  with  sudden 
sternness.  •'  But  if  the  worst  comes  tt> 
the  worst,  go  for  the  talisman.  Take  out 
that  opal  and  you  will  be  saved.  And 
remember,  if  you  sell,  pawn,  or  give 
away  this  beast,  I  will  cut  you  out  of  my 
will  and  disinherit  you,  body  and  soul." 

"  No  fear,  uncle,"  said  Julian  boyishly. 
"  I  would  not  part  with  your  present  to 


begin  with,  and  I  am  too  fond  of  curios, 
myself,  to  spoil  the  value  of  old  Bufo 
here.  What  a  splendid  old  monster  he  is  ! 
— and  I  don't  wonder  at  that  opal  being 
a  talisman.  I  never  saw  such  a  wonderful 
fellow  in  all  my  life  !  It  is  as  much  like 
a  diamond  as  an  opal.  It  gives  me  a  creepy 
feeling  to  look  at  it." 

It  was  not  surprising  if  it  did,  for  it 
was  something  out  of  all  line  with  every- 
day life  or  the  lapidary's  ordinary  ex- 
perience.    It  was  a  huge  convex  lump  with 


all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  perpetually 
playing  through  the  mass.  It  shot  out 
sparks  of  light  like  a  diamond,  and  it 
shone  in  the  dark  like  that  magic  stone 
which  lit  the  Arabian  city  at  night  as  it  had 
been  the  sun  at  noonday.  Sometimes  it 
glowed  like  a  ruby  or  carbuncle  ;  some* 
times  it  was  velvet-green  like  an  emerald  ; 
anon  it  was  as  blue  as  the  sapphire  sky 
of  the  Engadine ;  and  then  again  all 
its  colours  were  broken  into  small 
paillettes,  like  a  dance  of  fairy  rainbows 
whirling  in 
mad  confusion 
through       the 

This  incessant 
change  and  play 
of  the  opal  was 
matched  by  the 
ince.ssant  change 
of  the  stones 
which  made  the 
beast's  eyes.  The 
line  of  the  cat's- 
eyes  was  never 
still.  Now  ex- 
panding, now 
contracting,  that 
light  line  in 
those  marvellous 
stones  gave  a 
living  and  intel- 
ligent look  to  the 
monster  which 
might  well  have 
shaken  even 

stout  nerves. 
Soon  Julian  ar- 
dently regretted 
that  Uncle  Wish- 
art  had  not  given 
him  something 
else  for  his  wed- 
ding present  : 
and  soon  he  still 
more  ardently 
wished  that  the 
grave  embargo 
of  disinheritance  had  not  been  laid  on 
his  parting  with  it.  The  bronze  toad 
was  in  its  degree  a  white  elephant  : 
and,  thought  the  young  man  a  little 
uneasily,  it  was  a  standing  temptation  to 
thievish  servants  and  more  ruffianly 
burglars.  However,  there  it  was  and 
there  it  must  remain.  And  as  the  whims 
of  rich  uncles  who  can  endow  or  dis- 
inherit at  will  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  potential  heirs,  the  monster  was  in- 
stalled   in    the    dining-room,     under  .  the 
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arch  of  the  old-fashioned  Chippendale 
sideboard  ;  where  he  squatted  like  the 
guardian  gnome  of  the  establishment, 
and  gave  ''fits"  to  timid  housemaids  in 
the  morning. 

Uncle  Wishart  was  one  of  those  men 
who  disbelieve  in  virtue  and  have  no 
loathing  for  vice,  but  who  are  punctilious 
about  name  and  repute.  To  his  idea  every 
man  had  his  price — every  woman  her  un- 
defended tract ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  bad  and  the  good  was — the 
one  had  been  found  out  and  the  other  had 
not.  The  former  he  called  unfortunate, 
the  latter  lucky.  But  then  this  luckiness 
was  a  sine  quit  non  with  him.  A  man 
might  smash  the  Tables  into  little  bits  and 
stamp  on  the  fragments  if  he  liked  ;  but 
he  must  not  be  seen  doing  it.  If  the 
world  caught  him  at  it  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  And  those  consequences, 
according  to  Uncle  -Wishart,  were  social 
annihilation.  He  for  one  would  keep  no 
terms  with  any  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  misdemeanour.  Wherein  he 
reproduced  the  old  Spartan  code  of  in- 
citement to  theft  but  punishment  if  dis- 
covered. 


II. 


There  were  certain  features  in  this 
young  marriage  which  made  the  ex- 
perienced shake  their  heads,  as  those  who 
foresaw  and,  foreseeing,  doubted.  She  was 
headstrong,  wilful,  luxurious  in  tempera- 
ment, extravagant  in  habits,  and,  more's 
the  pity  of  it,  superbly  handsome  and 
conscious  that  she  was  so.  He  was 
weak,  good-natured,  facile  and  madly  in 
love — which  she  was  not.  Of  the  two  she 
preferred  Ralph  Musgrave  a  thousand 
times  over.  But  then  Ralph  had  no  money 
and  Julian  Wishart  was  a  partner  in  his 
uncle's  bank — the  possessor  of  a  sufficient 
income  in  the  present  and  the  sure 
inheritor  of  a  handsome  fortune  in  the 
future.  Of  course  there  was  no  doubt  which 
she  must  take.  Lilias  was  far  too  true 
a  daughter  of  the  generation  to  cherish 
sentiment  married  to  impecuniosity  rather 
than  indifference  with  a  good  balance  at 
the  bank. 

Like  Gibbon  she  might  sigh  as  a  lover 
but  she  obeyed  the  Zeitgeist  as  a  loyal  ad- 
herent to  the  worship  of  money  ;  and  the 
marriage  which  was  to  make  young 
Julian's  happiness  came  off  in  due  season. 

"  Could  not  have  chosen  worse,"  said 
Uncle      Wishart     to     himself.       '*  Con- 


gratulate you,  dear  boy,  on  your  splendid 
taste,"  he  said  to  Julian  himself. 

For  among  the  other  odd  maxims  by 
which  Uncle  Wishart  regulated  his  life 
was  a  profound  belief  in  the  inutility  o^ 
giving  advice — of  attempting  to  check  a 
desire  or  guide  a  career. 

**We  must  all  dree  our  own  weird," 
he  used  to  say.  **And  those  who  have 
to  be  kept  in  leading-strings  had  better 
go  over  the  precipice  at  once  and  be 
done  with.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to 
protect  the  weak  from  themselves." 

Hence,  after  his  first  sceptical  query, 
when  Julian  laid  his  case  before  him  and 
asked  his  sanction  to  his  marriage  : 
**You  are  sure  she  is  all  your  fancy 
paints  her?'/  he  said  no  more.  Julian 
had  to  marry  her,  not  he,  Uncle  Wishart. 
His  own  private  opinion  was  unfavour- 
able, but  the  boy's  was  rose-coloured.  As 
well  try  to  turn  back  the  Nile  to  its  source 
as  to  stem  a  young  man's  passion  for  a 
beautiful  woman  !  He  must  follow  his 
own  inclination  ;  and  if  he  found  by 
experience  that  his  idol  had  clay  feet  and 
was  of  brass,  not  gold — well  !  he  must 
put  up  with  the  knowledge,  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

Beautiful,  imperious,  and  indifferent, 
Lilias  had  the  whip-hand  of  her  young 
husband.  He,  constitutionally  facile 
and  good-natured,  weak  of  will  and  in 
love  to  the  point  beyond  self-respect, 
was  her  mere  slave — her  adoring,  faithful, 
doglike  slave.  She  despised  him,  and 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it ;  but  he  only 
adored  her  the  more  for  the  extra  value 
given  to  her  beauty  by  her  disdain,  and 
grovelled  where  he  should  have  quelled. 

This  was  not  the  way  to  take  Lilias  ; 
and  this  was  not  the  way  Ralph  Mus- 
grave took.  He  knew  what  Julian  did 
not,  that  the  strain  of  brutality  in  her 
nature  could  only  be  conquered  by  its  like, 
still  stronger  than  itself.  It  was  either 
your  chain  round  the  tiger's  neck  or  his 
paw  on  your  breast :  and  which,  pray,  was 
wisest,  not  to  speak  of  safest?  As  for 
consulting  her  husband's  wishes  or  fore- 
going her  own  for  his  sake,  the  skies 
would  have  fallen  ere  Lilias  would  have 
done  either.  But  Ralph  Musgrave,  in  his 
quiet,  unanswerable  way,  made  her 
obedient  to  his  will,  and  let  her  plume 
herself  with  the  fond  fancy  that  she 
acted  of  her  own  independent  motion. 

They  were  sitting  over  their  coffee  and 
cigarettes  after  luncheon  ;  for  Lilias 
smoked  with  the  men — at  first  to  Julian's 
unfeigned  distress,  but  now  ! — how  lovely 
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she  looked  with  that  dainty  little  plaything 
between  her  lips  !  It  suggested  kisses, 
and  he  wondered  now  that  he  could  ever 
have  disliked  that  most  fascinating  habit, 
which  had  become  in  his  eyes  only  one 
grace  the  more. 

Suddenly  Lilias  rose.  She  had  finished 
her  cigarette  and  flung  away  the  last  of 
the  ashes. 

**  I  have  ordered  William  to  put  Fancy 
into  the  dog-cart,"  she  said.  **  I  am 
going  to  drive  tandem  in  the  park. 
Which  of  you  men  will  come  with  me  ?  " 

**  Lilias  !  "  cried  Julian,  too  much  dis- 
mayed to  be  polite.  **  My  darling  !  Think 
of  the  danger  !  " 

**  Danger?"  she  repeated  scornfully. 
**  What  danger  can  there  be  with  one 
of  you  men  beside  me  and  William  at  the 
back  !     Danger  !  " 

*  *  But  you  are  not  whip  enough  for 
tandem-driving  in  a  crowd.  And  Fancy 
is  not  steady  enough,"  urged  Julian. 

**  I  don*t  want  you  to  come  if  yoii  are 
afraid,"  said  Lilias.  **  You  come,  Ralph, 
you  are  not  such  a  coward  as  Julian." 

She  spoke  with  intense  contempt,  and 
Julian  felt  as  if  she  had  struck  him  across 

**Oh!  ril  come,"  said  Ralph,  in  his 
heavy,  rather  stolid  way.  **  You  see  I  am 
not  so  deeply  interested  in  you  as  Julian 
is,"  he  added,  with  a  deep  flush  on  his 
bronzed  cheeks  and  a  rather  forced  smile  ; 
**  so  1  shall  have  my  wits  about  me 
more  than  he  would.  And  if  you  come  to 
grief,  as  you  certainly  will,  I  can  cart  you 
off  to  the  hospital  at  once,  when  Julian 
would  be  tearing  his  hair  and  slanging 
the  policemen  when  they  picked  you  up." 

**  What  a  wretch  you  are,  Ralph  !  "  cried 
Lilias,  her  cheeks  aflame  and  her  eyes 
alight. 

**  Why  ?  "  he  asked  innocently.  "  You 
are  by  no  means  so  good  a  whip  as  Miss 
Bung,  and  I  saw  her  come  to  grief  and 
no  mistake ! — spoilt  her  beauty  and 
crippled  her  for  life.  That  was  the  little 
bill  she  paid  for  tandem-driving  in  the 
park  !  " 

**  Miss  Bung! — as  if  I  know  or  care 
about  Miss  Bung  !  "  cried  Lilias  disdain- 
fully. 

**Not  know  the  best  lady-driver  in 
London  !  "  said  Ralph,  as  if  astonished  at 
her  ignorance.  '*  The  horsey  daughter  of  a 
horsey  publican,  she  handled  the  ribbons  as 
I  never  saw  a  woman  handle  them  before 
or  since  !  She  was  about  your  height  and 
build  too,  Lilias,  and  had  the  same 
oloured  hair.     If  she  had  not  damaged 


herself  for  life,  poor  soul  !  it  would  have 
been  a  pretty  sight  to  see  you  both 
abreast.  You  would  have  looked  like  the 
*  Sister  Charioteers  *  of  a  circus.  And,  by 
the  way,  half  of  the  world  will  think  you 
are  Miss  Bung  come  back  again ;  and 
you  will  be  the  object  of  no  end  of  con- 
gratulations." 

**  You  are  too  horrid  for  anything, 
Ralph  ! "  said  Lilias  in  a  fury. 

For  among  her  other  characteristics 
was  that  of  intense  social  pride.  She  was 
**  fast  "in  her  ways  but  she  was  aristo- 
cratic in  her  temper ;  and  to  be  likened 
to  the  horsey  daughter  of  a  horsey 
publican,  though  the  one  were  as  good  as 
gold  and  the  other  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
was  an  offence  she  could  not  brook. 

**  My  dear  Lilias,  why  am  I  horrid?" 
he  returned.  **  I  am  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ready  to  go  in  the  dog-cart,  with  you 
driving  tandem  ;  ready  to  pick  you  up  and 
take  you  to  the  hospital  when  you  come 
to  grief,  as  you  will ;  ready  to  explain  to 
those  of  my  friends  who  may  congratulate 
you,  as  Miss  Bung,  on  your  recovery,  that 
you  are  the  wife  of  my  friend  Julian 
Wishart — so  where  am  I  to  blame  ?  You 
are  unreasonable,  Lilias ;  indeed  you 
are ! " 

**  Do  you  think  it  no  offence  to  liken 
me  to  a  vulgar  low-born  creature  like 
that  ?  "  cried  Lilias  fuming. 

**  How  can  I  help  it  if  you  are  alike?  " 
he  answered.  **  I  tell  you  you  are  ;  she 
was  just  your  height,  and  had  the  sanie 
kind  of  hair  and  eyes.  Where's  the 
harm  ?  She  was  a  good  girl,  though  she 
did  '  pl^y  the  cat  and  banjo,'  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says,  with  her  h's  and  her  tenses. 
And  she  was  a  better  whip  than  you  ;  yet 
she  came  to  grief  and  is  ruined  for  life. 
But  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  with  you 
when  the  trap  comes  round." 

'*You  are  too  abominable,  Ralph!  I 
shall  not  stay  with  you  any  longer,"  said 
Lilias  in  desperate  displeasure,  as  she 
turned  indignantly  to  the  door — the  streak 
of  light  in  the  toad's  cat's-eyes  following 
her  as  she  went,  and  the  opal  in  the  fore- 
head burning  blood-red. 

**  Now  you  have  offended  her,"  said 
Julian,  a  little  petulantly,  as  his  wife 
slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

She  had  opened  it  and  passed  through 
before  they  could  do  her  this  grace. 

He  was  glad  that  this  wild  wish  of  his 
adored  tyrant  had  been  successfully  op- 
posed ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  see  her 
annoyed  ;  and  of  the  two  he  would  rather 
give  her  what  she  ought  not  to  have,  and 
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so  far  content  her,  than  refuse  and  know 
her  to  be  chagrined. 

"Better  offend  her  than  let  her  drive 
tandem  in  the  park,"  said  Ralph  carelessly. 
"A  fit  of  temper  is  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  probable  loss  of  life." 

"  Ah  !  perhaps  she  would  not  have  come 
to  grief,"  said  Julian. 

The  slow-moving  lazy  eyes  of  Ralph 
Musgrave  gave  one  sharp  glance  sideways, 
like  UncleWishart's  when 
he  indicated  the  virtues 
of  the  opal-talisman.  Be- 
neath his  moustache  his 
lips  curled  into  the  elo- 
quent lines  of  illimitable 
contempt.  Thecat's-eyes 
of  the  monster  squatted 
under  the  side-board  ex- 
panded and  contracted 
like  living  orbs  ;  the  opal 
glowed  like  Are  ;  the 
diamonds  and  the  rubies 
seemed  to  dance  on  that 
black  bronze  back  ;  and 
in  Ralph's  mind  there 
rang,  as  the  refrain  of  a 
witch's  chant :  "  He 
courts  his  doom  who  de- 
spises care." 

"  Let  us  go  to  her," 
then  said  Julian,  a  little 
feverishly. 

Ralph  flung  away  his 
cigar,  and  rose  heavily 
from  hi.s  chair.  He  was 
a  big  massive  fellow  of 
six  teet  two;  Julian  was 
a  light  weight,  standing 
five  feet  nine.  Ralph 
was  as  dark  as  the  Black 
Musgrave  who  was  his 
ancestor,  and  Julian  was 
as  fair  as  a  Scandinavian 
girl.  No  two  men  could 
have  been  found  more 
thoroughly  opposed  in 
bearing,  mind,  physique, 
or  character ;  and  of  the 
two  it  was  not  Julian 
that  should  have  been  the  husband  of 
Lilias,  nor  was  it  he  who  could  be  her 
master. 

They  found  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
seated  on  the  sofa,  and  apparently  tran- 
quilly reading.  It  was  a  slight  indication, 
however,  to  Ralph,  that  she  was  holding 
the  book  upside  down.  She  smiled  when 
they  came  in  as  if  all  trace  of  ill-humour 
had  passed,  and  made  room  for  her  hus- 
band to  come  and  sit  by  her  on  the  sofa. 


To  his  surprise— his  delight,  so  intense 
as  to  be  almost  pain — she  spoke  to  him 
with  exaggerated  tenderness  ;  called  him 
by  endearing  names  and  laid  her  round 
white  arm  caressingly  on  his  shoulders. 
When  Ralph  addressed  her  she  answered 
him,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  Julian. 
But  she  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  was 
debonair  and  courteous.  Only,  she 
would  not  look  at  him  ;  and  she  flirted 


with  her  husband  as  Ralph  had  never  seen 
her  flirt  with  him  before. 

He  laughed  to  himself,  seeing  through 
the  pretence ;  but  all  the  same  his 
heart  swelled  with  the  slighted  man's 
jealousy  and  the  stronger  man's  disdain  ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  put 
his  foot  on  Julian  and  squash  the  life  out 
of  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  worm. 

That  boyish  radiant  smile  and  fatuous 
blindness  of  the    reason  why,    half-maH— 
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dened  Ralph  who  saw  clear.  But  he  kept 
himself  in  hand,  pulled  a  little  savagely 
at  his  heavy  black-  moustache,  and  did 
not  let  Lilias  see  by  so  much  as  a  hairs- 
breadth  that  she  had  annoyed  him,  as  she 
had  intended.  And  when  he  went  away 
he  left  the  beautiful  vixen  still  in  doubt, 
while  poor  Julian's  cloud-castle  of  tender- 
ness and  delight  passed  away  into  nothing- 
ness, as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  only 
the  old  weary  contempt  and  cold  disdain 
took  its  place. 

But  Lilias  did  not  drive  tandem  in  the 
park. 


II. 


A  participant  in  one  of  the  many  new 
phases  of  womanhood,  the  predominant 
idea  of  Lilias's  mind  was  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  sexes,  with  the  balance  of 
supremacy  in  favour  of  women  ;  and  there- 
fore the  absolute  right  of  women  to  share 
in  the  lives  of  men,  to  do  all  that  these 
do,  to  know  all  that  these  know,  to  have 
no  distinctions  of  sex  in  morals,  habits, 
amusements,  pursuits.  If  men  smoked, 
then  might  women.  If  men  haunted  music- 
halls,  then  might  women.  If  men  made 
books  on  the  Derby  and  betted  at  races, 
then  might  women  ;  and  whether  it  was 
golf  or  baccarat,  riding  steeplechases 
d  calif ourchon  or  sitting  on  the  County 
Council  Board,  rowing  for  prizes  or 
learning  human  nature  through  the 
classics,  she  allowed  no  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  but  claimed  equal 
rights  with  the  one,  topped  by  the  special 
privileges  of  the  other. 

Having  her  head  as  she  had,  under  the 
feeble  guidance  of  poor  Julian,  she  flung 
up  her  heels  and  went  as  she  would. 
Desosuvrky  and  unable  to  find  amusement  in 
any  home  occupation  whatsoever — giving 
the  ordering  of  supplies  to  her  cook,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  household  to 
her  maid — she  had  not  a  domestic  dutv 
on  her  mind,  still  less  on  her  hands.  She 
hated  needlework  and  did  not  care  for 
reading  ;  she  found  music  by  herself  slow, 
and  painting  was  still  worse.  What  she 
wanted  was  excitement  and  the  va-et-vient 
of  many  feet — excitement  and  admiration 
— excitement  and  show. 

What  good  was  it  to  be  as  beautiful  as 
she  was,  if  there  was  no  one  but  an 
unloved  husband  to  tell  her  she  was 
lovely  ?  What  good  was  it  to  be 
beautiful  and  not  fitly  caparisoned? — to 
a  jewel  and  set  in  common  tin  ? — to  be 


a  jewel  and  not  seen  of  man  ?  She  must 
have  all  things  fitting  to  her  state  and 
beauty  ;  and  money  was  needed  for  those 
things.  She  must  have  enough,  not  only 
to  endow  her  luxuriously,  but  to  give  her 
the  margin  for  unstinted  extravagance 
beyond.  She  must  have  enough  for 
sumptuous  dress  and  unbridled  play — for 
costly  entertainments  and  that  perilous 
book  on  the  Derby,  in  the  making  of 
•  which  cooler  heads  and  closer  calculators 
than  she  had  so  often  come  to  ruin. 

She  lost — of  course  she  lost — and  Ralph 
Musgrave  could  not  help  her.  On  his 
own  six  hundred  a  year  he  could  exist 
as  a  club-man  and  a  man  of  society,  but 
he  could  not  pay  the  debts  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  who  gambled  for  high 
stakes  and  backed  the  favourite  which 
never  won.  He  could  not  even  supply 
her  ever-increasing  demands  for  jewellery 
and  expensive  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  which 
Julian  himself,  ten  times  better  off  than 
he,  found  difiiculty  in  satisfying. 

But  the  money  must  be  had  somehow. 
Her  debts  of  honour  must  be  paid,  if  even 
the  tradespeople  had  to  wait. 

**I  have  lost  over  The  Scamp,"  she 
said  one  day  to  Julian  ;  *^and  I  have  no 
money.     How  much  can  you  give  me  ?  " 

They  were  alone,  and  she  made  no 
pretence  of  easy  descent  or  sorrow  for 
the  issue.  She  knew  that  her  husband 
was  her  slave,  and  she  dealt  with  him  as 
a  slave. 

Julian's  fair  face  flushed — not  with 
annovance  so  much  as  alarm. 

**You  have  come  at  an  awkward 
moment,  my  darling,"  he  said  tenderly. 
**  Things  are  rather  tight  just  now,  and 
I  cannot  draw  freely." 

**  You  must,"  said  Lilias  steadily. 

**  How  much  is  it,  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Five  hundred,"  she  answered. 

'*  That  is  a  big  haul,"  he  said,  uneasily. 

**You  may  be  thankful  it  is  not  five 
thousand,"  she  returned,  careless  almost 
to  insolence.  **  I  was  so  sure  of  my  tip 
I  wonder  I  did  not  put  on  more.  I  stood 
at  ten  to  one." 

**  Five  hundred  on  one  race!"  said 
Julian,  with  an  accent  of  dismay. 

He  himself  did  not  bet,  and  he  could 
not  understand  the  deadly  fascination  of 
psking  money  on  the  colour  of  a  card  or 
the  thunder  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
disturbed  by  such  a  paltry  sum  as  this?" 
cried  Lilias,  in  the  superb  way  of  one 
dealing  with  the  owner  of  Fortunatus's 
purse  or  the  leaseholder  of  Aladdin's  cave. 
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what  is  that  to  a  rich 
Why,   it   is   a   mere 


"Five  hundred 
banker  like  yoi 
nothing' ! " 

"  Perhaps  not  so  much  at  another 
time,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  But  just 
now,  at  this  moment — — " 

"Ohl  I  know  that  cuckoo-cry,"  she 
said,  interrupting  him  with  disdain.  "  It 
is  always  'at  this  moment,' — things  are 
always  '  tight  in  the  City '  when  one 
wants  a  little  extra  at  home.  You  are 
frightfully  mean,  Julian — you  and  that 
old  uncle  of  yours — misers  both  of  you  !  " 

"  Mean  !  misers !  to  you  !  "  he  replied. 
"  Scarcely  that,  Lilias  !  " 

He  had  been  so  little  mean  to  her  and 
so  over-lavish,  as  to  draw  from  his  uncle 
some  very  severe  remarks  about  his 
unprincipled  extravagance ;  and  some 
still  more  severe  restrictions  as  to  the 
amount  he  was  to  take  from  the  firm  for 
his  own  private  use.  And  he  knew  at  this 
moment  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
go  beyond  his  tether. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  In  any 
case  the  money  must  be  found  and  Lilias 
must  not  suffer,"  Five  hundred  pounds  ! 
It  was  not  a  large  sum  in  view  of  his 
acknowledged  income,  but  it  was  a  large 
sum  for  the  purpose.  To  drop  five  hun- 
dred pounds  on  one  race  was  an  indica- 
tion, a  threat,  a  prophecy,  as  well  as  a 
fact.  What  was  to-day  might  be  doubled 
and  trebled  to-morrow ;  and  the  end 
might  well  be  absolute  and  utter  ruin  to 
all  concerned. 

It  was  this  which  made  him  anxious. 
His  mind  went  forward  to  possible  and 
only  too  probable  eventualities,  which  he 
was  absolutely  helpless  to  prevent.  And 
he  dared  not  remonstrate. 

All  of  which  Lilias  saw  and  understood 
as  clearly  as  if  her  weak-willed  doting 
husband  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  and 
she  could  read  the  thoughts  of  his  brain 
in  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do,"  he 
answered  simply. 

"  What  you  are  to  do  is  not  my  affair," 
she  answered.  "  I  only  know  you  must 
find  the  money.  How  you  are  to  find  it 
is  your  business,  not  mine." 

The  sunshine  streamed  into  the  room 
and  touched  all  on  which  it  fell  with  a 
glory  as  of  life.  The  glass  on  the  table, 
the  wine  in  the  bottles,  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  on  the  sideboard,  the  bevelled 
edges  of  the  mirrors — all  these  things 
glowed  and  sparkled  with  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  brilliancy.     And  the  jewelled 


toad  under  the  sideboard  flashed  like 
some  iridescent  creature,  compounded  of 
light  and  colour. 

Lilias  looked  at  the  costly  monster — 
that  hideous  storehouse  of  unproductive 
wealth — and  a  strange,  almost  fierce 
gleam  came  into  her  eyes.  Julian's 
followed  hers,  and  understood  the  thought 
which  expressed  itself  in  that  sudden  look 
of  passionated^sire.  The  toad's  encrusting 
jewels  seemed  like  voices  that  spoke  and 
urged  as  they  shone  and  glittered  ;  the 
changing  line  of  those  two  green  cat's- 
eyes  was  instinct  with  life  and  meaning  ; 


k;^^^H 

the  opal  was  like  a  broken  rainbow, 
suggesting  infinite  division.  In  spite  of 
Uncle  Wishart's  prohibition,  here  was  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  stone  taken 
where  it  would  not  be  missed  and  the 
place  filled  by  a  cunning  counterfeit,  and 
Lilias  would  have  no  more  anxiety.  Her 
debt  would  be  paid  and  no  one  would  be 
a  penny  the  worse  ! 

"  It  is  too  ridiculous  !  "  said  Lilias. 

She  meant  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  keep 
all  this  unused  wealth  when  she  wanted 
present  cash. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Crake,"  said  Julian. 

Crake  was  a  jewel-merchant  and  dealt 
in  uncut  and  unset  stones. 
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**  It  must  be  before  Monday.  This  is 
Saturday,"  said  Lilias.  **  There  is  no  time 
to  lose." 

**  I  will  see  him  to-day,"  said  her 
husband,  rising  from  the  table. 

**  And  bring  back  the  money  with  you," 
was  the  response. 

He  turned  to  her  lovingly. 

**This,  and  more  1  would  do  for  you, 
my  darling,"  he  said,  making  as  if  to  take 
her  in  his  arms. 

**  Don't  be  sentimental,"  said  Lilias 
brutally.  **We  have  been  married  too 
long  for  this  nonsense." 

Then,  seeing  the  kind  of  spasm  which 
crossed  his  face,  she  rejented,  more  from 
policy  than  love,  and  holding  up  her  face 
said,  with  a  forced  laugh  :  **  Here,  you 
silly  boy.  If  you  care  so  much  for  a  kiss, 
here  it  is  for  you  !  " 

**  My  angel  !  my  queen  !  "  cried  Julian, 
folding  her  to  his  heart  and  kissing  her 
handsome  face  with  the  rapture  of  an 
ecstatic  and  the  reverence  of  a  devotee  ; 
while  she  thought  to  herself:  **  It  is 
worth  it.  Five  hundred  pounds  for  a  kiss 
from  one's  husband.  Not  a  bad  bargain, 
,all  things  considered  !  " 


IV. 


Uncle  Wishart  did  not  often  call  on  the 
young  people.  When  he  did,  it  was  rather 
as  an  amateur  detective  than  as  a  friend 
— a  guardian  who  had  his  suspicions 
which  he  wished  to  be  confirmed  or  set  at 
rest,  rather  than  as  an  affectionate  old 
uncle,  anxious  to  know  how  his  young 
relations  were  getting  on  and  ready  to 
lend  them 'a  helping  hand  if  they  wanted 
one.  He  had  his  own  ideas  about  things 
at  No.  loo  Canterbury  Square,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  simply  a  matter  of  time, 
and  the  number  of  months,  or  years,  that  it 
would  take  to  fulfil  the  foredoomed. 

Given  a  weak  man  desperately  in  love, 
and  an  unscrupulous  and  extravagant 
woman  not  so  near  indifference  as  dislike — 
what  else  could  come  of  it  but  ruin  ?  Once 
embarked  on  the  perilous  course  of  trying 
to  win  a  wife  by  indulgence,  there  was  no 
point  where  a  man  would  be  able  to  say, 
**Hold!"  and  the  ultimate  shipwreck 
would  be  all  too  sure. 

Hence,  he  visited  No.  loo  Canterbury 
Square  just  often  enough  to  mark  pro- 
gress and  see  where  the  game  stood. 
And  when  he  went  he  always  carefully 
inspected  the  jewelled  toad,  and  satisfied 
himself  as  to   the  state  of  the  treasure- 


house.  So  far  he  had  found  all  intact 
and  satisfactory  ;  which  was  a  proof  to 
him  that  Julian's  frail  bark  had  not  yet 
begun  to  drag  her  anchor  and  drift  out  to 
sea. 

**And  how  are  you?"  he  said,  as  he  , 
seated  himself  in  the  most  luxurious  chair 
of  that  luxurious  drawing-room.     **  How 
are  you,  Lilias  ?  " 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you,  uncle,"  said 
Lilias,  in  an  off-hand  way.  *  *  And 
you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  am  one  of  the  Rugged  and 
Tough  kind — nothing  ever  ails  me!" 
returned  the  uncle. 

To  which  Lilias  assented,  in  her  own 
mind  ruefully. 

.Cynic  as  Uncle  Wishart  was,  and  pro- 
found disbeliever  irt  the  value  of  remon- 
strance, advice,  or  exhortation,  he  yet 
had  that  kind  of  superstitious  survival 
which  makes  it  a  duty  to  oneself  to  do 
what  one  can  to  stop  a  dangerous  course. 
He  did  not  expect  to  have  any  effect,  but 
his  conscience  would  be  clear  if  he  spoke 
straight  to  the  point,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  then  wherewith  tP  reproach  him- 
self. 

**  You  have  been  losing  on  the  turf,  I 
hear,"  he  said  abruptly  to  Lilias,  without 
softening  preface  or  gradual  approach. 

Julian's  handsome  wife  changed  colour. 

**Who  told  you  that?"  she  asked 
haughtily  ;   *  *  Julian  ?  " 

**  Scarcely,"  was  the  answer.  **  Julian 
is  not  the  kind  to  tell  tales  out  of  school." 

**  Then  who  was  it  ? — who  could  ?  "  she 
asked  again,  her  query  admitting  the 
whole  question. 

**  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Uncle  Wish- 
art. ''  I  do  know  it,  and  I  was  told  ;  and 
I  have  only  one  word  to  say,  young  lady : — 
If  you  go  on  in  this  manner,  adding  gam- 
bling and  betting  to  your  already  frantic 
extravagance,  you  will  come  to  ruin,  both 
you  and  your  husband ;  and  your  ruin 
will  be  hopeless,  for  no  one  can  or  will 
help  you.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  /will 
not." 

**  And  I  would  not  ask  you,"  flashed 
out  Lilias. 

**  A  very  proper  spirit,"  returned  Uncle 
Wishart ;  **  besides  being  in  a  sense  forced 
on  you,  seeing  that  anything  else  would 
be  useless." 

*'That  being  so,  we  are  free  to  act  as 
we  like,  Julian  and  I,"  said  Lilias. 

**  Within  the  bounds  set  by  the  bank," 
said  Uncle  Wishart. 

"Till  we  go  beyond,  you  have  nothing 
to  say,"  she  returned. 
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**  Nothing-,    beyond    a    warning, 
replied. 

**  Which  I  do  not  much  regard,"  said 
Lilias. 

**  Which  some  day  you  will  remember," 
said  Uncle  Wishart.   **  Where  is  Julian  ?  " 

**  How  should  I  know  ?  "  she  answered. 
*'  At  his  club — in  the  city — calling  about — 
what  do  I  know  ?  " 

'*  And  care  as  little,"  said  the  uncle. 

**  I  am  neither  jealous  nor  inquisitive," 
she  returned. 

**Nor  solicitous,  nor  loving,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  **  Wei) !  I  must  be  off  now. 
How  is  my  toad  ?  "  he  added  brusquely  ; 
••  in  good  health?" 

The  slightest  possible  change  came 
over  Lilias. 

•*  You  speak  as  if  the  brute  were  alive  !  " 
she  said  petulantly. 

**  Perhaps  he  is,"  he  answered  gravely. 
**The  Indians  are  cunning  artificers,  and 
they  have  rare  powers  not  understood 
and  scarcely  imagined  here  by  us.  Per- 
haps that  dumb  beast  has  a  soul,  a  mind, 
a  perception  of  its  own,  and  is  not 
merely  a  lump  of  bronze  and  a  congeries 
of  stones ! " 

**What  nonsense  you  talk.  Uncle 
Wishart !  "  said  Lilias  uneasily. 

**At  all  events  I  must  visit  him," 
laughed  the  uncle.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
laugh.  ''  He  knows  quite  well  that  I  am 
in  the  house,  and  would  be  hurt  if  I 
neglected  him." 

*•  I  wonder  if  he  will  find  out !  "  thought 
Lilias  to  herself.  **  I  don't  think  he 
can.  Crake  has  done  his  work  so  well, 
I  should  not  know  which,'  unless  I 
remembered." 

But  she  felt  uneasy  all  the  same,  as  she 
followed  Uncle  Wishart  down  stairs  ;  the 
old  man  wasting  no  time  in  courtesies, 
but  striding  off  first,  leaving  her  to  come 
at  her  leisure. 

•*  Brute ! "  said  Lilias  to  herself. 
**  What  a  bore  he  is  !  " 

The  day  was  dull  and  the  toad  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  luminosity,  all  brilliancy. 
There  was  no  flash  in  the  diamonds  ;  the 
rubies  and  the  emeralds  and  the  sapphires 
had  lost  their  colour ;  the  opal  was  a 
mere  knob  of  milky  white  ;  the  line  of 
the  two  cat's-eyes  was  narrow,  hard,  and 
definite.  Had  the  beast  been  alrve,  one 
would  have  said  at  first  sight,  **  He  is 
sick,"  and  searched,  here  for  the  cause, 
there  for  the  remedy. 

At  a  glance  Uncle  Wishart  saw  what 
had  been  done.  He  passed  his  hand 
lovingly  over    the    creature's   back    and 


touched  the   bit  of  strass  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

**Ah!"  he  said  to  himself.  **  The 
beginning  of  the  end." 

At  that  moment  Julian  came  into  the 
room. 

**  Remember,  boy,"  said  Uncle  Wish- 
art, with  as  little  preface  and  preamble 
as  when  he  had  spoken  to  Lilias; 
**  remember  what  I  told  you.  That  opal 
in  the  head  is  the  last  resource.  It  is  a 
talisman,  and  to  be  utilised  only  when 
every  other  possibility  of  redemption  has 
failed.  You  will  destroy  yourself  if  you 
apply  to  it  before.  When  you  are  at  the 
worst  that  can  be,  it  will  pull  you 
through." 

**  I  remember,"  stammered  Julian,* 
knowing  that  his  uncle  had  discovered  the 
substitution — knowing  that  he  was  aware 
the  promise  he  had  exacted  had  been 
broken — that  the  treasure-house  had  been 
entered  into,  and  that  so  far  the  down- 
ward path  had  been  taken  : — as  he  had 
anticipated. 

**  If  you  will  take  my  advice — which  you 
will  not,"  continued  Uncle  Wishart, 
turning  to  Lilias  and  speaking  in  his 
direct,  uncompromising,  unprepared  way  ; 
"you  will  give  up  your  fatal  habit  of 
gambling,  and  conquer  this  pernicious 
craze.  No  good  can  possibly  come  of  it, 
and  much  evil  undoubtedly  will.  You 
will  ruin  yourself,  my  dear  Lilias,  and 
your  husband  as  well  as  yourself.  It  is 
the  cup  of  Circe  over  again.  And  your 
endeavour  to  recoup  yourself  for  your 
losses  by  *  pulling  off  the  event '  and  all 
that  rubbish,  is  just  the  Will-o'-the-wisp 
dancing  on  the  marsh,  which,  if  you 
follow,  will  land  you  in  a  bog — up  to  your 
neck  and  perhaps  over  your  head." 

*•  I  know  my  own  affairs  best,"  said 
Lilias  haughtily. 

The  cat's-eyes  in  the  toad's  head 
changed,  and  the  line  wavered.  Uncle 
Wishart  was  still  fingering  the  gems,  and 
his  touch  seemed  to  have  given  a  kind  of 
vitality  to  the  monster,  for  the  jewels 
sparkled  more  brilliantly  than  before,  and 
the  milky  opal  had  become  iridescent. 

**  So  you  do,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle 
Wishart  tranquilly.  **  But  so  far  as 
your  affairs  are  mixed  up  with  Julian's, 
and  Julian's  with  mine,  I  have  the  right 
to  speak.  And  yet,"  he  added,  as  if 
reflectively;  **  perhaps  I  have  not;  for 
Julian's  affairs  and  mine  are  not  mixed  up 
together.  There  is  a  fire-proof  door 
between  our  premises  ;  and  when  his  are 
all  ablaze — as  they  will  be  if  this  kind  of 
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thing  continues — mine  will  be  safe  and 
cool.  Well !  Good-day  to  you  both. 
Bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said,  and  pull 
up  while  you  can.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  cannot." 

Saying  which  he  left  the  room,  without 
further  ceremony  of  adieu  ;  and  Julian 
and  Lilias  were  alone. 


V. 


That  downward  course  continued  ;  and 
the  pace  grew  faster  as  the  hill  of  ruin 
grew  steeper.  The  curse  of  gambling 
worked  ever  in  and  in,  eating  into  the 
soul  of  Lilias  as  a  cancer  eats  into  the 
•flesh.  Ever  besotted  by  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  wife  whose  love  he  could  not 
win  in  return,  Julian  grovelled  at  her 
feet  and  made  himself  the  minister  of  her 
vices.  What  he  could  not  win  he  tried 
to  buy,  and  racked  his  brain  for  occasions 
whereby  to  give  her  pleasure.  She  did 
not  express  a  wish  that  he  did  not  hasten 
to  gratify.  What  she  lost  over  horses 
and  the  card-table  he  made  good  without 
a  murmur. 

The  toad*s  treasures  were  taken  one 
by  one,  till  now  naught  but  the  opal 
remained.  The  last  to  go  had  been  those 
green  and  changing  orbs  which  had  seemed 
to  see  and  understand  the  sorry  drama  as  it 
was  acted  before  them.  And  now,  blind 
and  denuded,  the  huge  Indian  monster 
had  lost  all  its  significance.  The  sun  might 
shine  never  so  brightly,  but  the  paste 
and  strass  set  in  the  place  of  the  jewels, 
neither  flashed  nor  sparkled  as  heretofore. 
The  clever  Japanese  imitations  of  the  cat*s- 
eyes,  which  looked  to  the  inexpert  almost 
as  good  as  the  real  thing,  were  as  dead  as 
the  glass  eyes  in  a  stuffed  bird,  or  as  the 
sightless  eyes  of  a  man  when  the  optic 
nerve  is  paralysed.  The  mystic  life  of 
this  strange  beast  had  gone  ;  and  only  the 
Secret  of  the  Opal  was  intact, 

But  this  promise  Julian  would  not 
violate — perhaps  not  so  much  for  re- 
spect for  that  promise  as  for  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  unknown  consequences. 
He  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  worst 
yet.  Resources  of  a  dread  and  dangerous 
kind  truly,  but  resources  that  might  be 
made  available,  were  still  open  to  him. 

Meantime  that  awful  danse  Macabre  went 
on,  and  the  doom  was  nearing  completion. 

Things  were  always  **  tight"  in  the 
city,  and  even  Uncle  Wishart's  bank  had 
to  be  careful  and  **look  alive."  Still, 
there  was  plenty  of  money  afloat,  if  only 


it  could  be  utilised  ;  and  Julian  resented 
the  restriction  which  prevented  his  free 
use  of  this  floating  margin.  But  Uncle 
Wishart's  orders  were  positive,  and 
his  will  was  Rhadamanthine  : — ^Julian's 
power  of  drawing  was  circumscribed  to  so 
much  and  so  much,  and  a  cheque  for 
6ven  five  pounds  beyond  would  not 
be  honoured.  This  fact  Uncle  Wishart 
impressed  on  him  till  the  young  man's 
gorge  rose  high  against  his  **  senior 
partner,"  and  he  felt  as  if  he  should  like 
to  stick  a  knife  into  his  heart,  and  so 
have  done  with  him  and  his  supervision 
for  ever. 

Ralph  Musgrave  might  have  helped  in 
this  moment.  He  was  the  only  one  in 
the  world  who  had  any  influence  over 
Lilias  ;  though  it  was  a  chance  if  even  he 
could  have  stemmed  the  gambler's 
passion  which  possessed  her.  He  would 
have  done  his  best,  and  he  might  have 
done  something ;  but  he  was  away,  and 
only  now  when  things  had  gone  so  far  to 
the  bad  did  he  return. 

**  I  am  awfully  glad  you  have  come 
back,"  said  Lilias  when  he  came  striding 
into  the  well-known  room  at  No.  loo 
Canterbury  Square. 

**  So  am  I,  awfully,"  echoed  Julian. 

** Thanks,"  said  Ralph  ;  **  it  is  jolly  to 
find  myself  here  again." 

**  We  have  missed  you  awfully,"  said 
Lilias. 

Her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  cheeks 
were  as  brilliantly  tinted  as  a  red  briar 
rose.  However  common-place  her  speech 
her  sentiment  was  warm  and  sincere,  and 
she  did  not' care  to  hide  it. 

Ralph  looked  at  her  curiously,  then 
turned  his  lazy  eyes  on  Julian,  whose  fair 
face  he  found  more  worn  than  when  he 
had  last  seen  it — but  though  more  worn 
just  as  fatuously  loving  as  ever. 

**  And  how  have  you  been  getting  on  ?  " 
asked  Ralph. 

He  knew  how,  but  it  was  something 
to  sav,  and  he  wanted  to  hear  their 
version. 

**  That  horrid  old  Wishart  has  behaved 
like  a  scoundrel,"  said  Lilias,  with 
temper. 

**He  has  been  awfully  hard,"  said 
Julian. 

**  And  you  have  been  in  a  tight  place  ?  " 
asked  Ralph. 

**  Frightful,"  said  Lilias.  **  Everything 
I  have  touched  has  gone  wrong.  I  have 
been  out  of  luck  all  through." 

**  No  good  fighting  against  luck,"  said 
Ralph.     **  People  may  say  what  they  like 
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— there  is  such  a  thing,  and  it  must  have 
its  way.  It  is  of  no  use  forcing  the  pace 
when  luck  is  against  you.  Better  lie  low 
till  the  thing  takes  a  turn.*' 

**  Oh,  we  have  pulled  through  all  right," 
said  Lilias.  '*We  raised  the  money,  and 
the  tide  must  turn  sooner  or  later." 

*'  Perhaps  so  much  later  as  to  be  of  no 
use,"  said  Ralph. 

'^  Don't  croak,  Ralph,"  said  Lilias. 

**  No,  I  don't  croak,"  he  answered. 
*'  But  it  is  as  well  to  look  at  all  sides  of 
the  question." 

**  And  no  harm  has  been  done  to  any 
one.  We  have  only  sold  that  hideous  old 
toad's  jewels,"  said  Lilias,  speaking  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  has  done  a  meri- 
torious action. 

**Ah,  that  was  a  nest-egg  of  some 
value,"  returned  Ralph. 

She  laughed. 

*'Yes,  the  old  monster  was  a  friend 
in  need,"  she  said  gaily. 

**  But  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to 
go  on  while  luck  is  against  you,"  said 
Ralph  very  seriously.  **  It  is  of  no  use, 
Lilias ;  you  will  only  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  no  good  can  come  of  it ! 
Wait  till  the  tide  turns." 

**And  how  am  I  to  know  when  it 
has  turned  if  I  do  not  try  ?  "  she  asked 
pertinently  enough. 

**  Yes,  how  can  she  know  if  she  does 
not  try?"  echoed  Julian. 

**  Straws  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows>"  Ralph  answered.  '*  Luck  runs 
all  through,  from  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  the  last  at  night.  It  is  easy 
to  know  when.'* 

**  There  is  some  sense  in  that,"  said 
Lilias. 

**  Until  it  does  turn,  hold  hard,"  con- 
tinued Ralph.  **  When  it  does,  put  on 
the  pot  and  go  for  the  gloves." 

**  I'll  see  the  end  of  this.  I  must 
now,"  said  Lilias.  **  After  this,  I  will 
take  your  advice,  Ralph.  If  1  fail  this 
time  I  shall  know  it  is  of  no  good, — if  I 
win  the  tide  will  have  turned." 

**A11  right,"  he  said,  speaking  in  the 
same  slow  half-indolent  way  as  before  ; 
but  his  eyes  kindled  with  sudden  fire, 
and  his  strong  mouth  broadened  into  a 
smile  beneath  his  heavy  moustache.  All 
men  enjoy  the  sense  of  domination, 
whether  it  be  over  a  crowd,  a  dangerous 
animal  or  a  high-spirited  woman — which 
is  but.  another  phase  of  the  same  thing. 
And  it  did  pleasantly  feed  his  natural 
masculine  vanity  to  see  how  Lilias,  ram- 
pant,   recalcitrant,    untamable  to  Julian, 


obeyed  his  hand  like  a  docile  horse,  and 
came  to  heel  when  called  like  an  obedient 
dog.  But  then,  as  he  said  to  himself,  he 
had  the  way,  and  Julian  had  not ;  he  was 
strong,  and  women  like  strength,  while 
Julian  was  a  poor  creature,  and  women 
despise  poor  creatures.  And  small  blame 
to  them  if  they  do  ! 


VI. 


The  tide  had  not  turned,  and  Lilias 
lost  all  her  bets  and  all  her  stakes  as 
usual.  The  gambler's  readiness  of  futile 
hope  had  made  her  plunge  ever  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  fallacious  belief  of  that 
recouping  process  which  never  came  off. 
Luck  was  still  against  her,  and  all  the 
available  resources  of  the  monster's 
treasure-house  were  exhausted. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Ralph  had  no 
means ;  the  coffers  of  the  bank  were 
closed  against  Julian,  save  such  output 
as  sufficed  merely  to  keep  the  home 
going ;  and  those  hypothetical  gains 
which  were  to  have  set  her  straight,  had 
actualised  themselves  into  so  much  dead 
loss.  Yet  her  debts  must  be  paid.  The 
only  question  was  :  How  ? 

It  was  a  tremendous  risk,  but  the 
situation  necessitated  it ;  and  Julian  was 
not  of  the  kind  to  falter  before  taking  a 
dangerous  leap.  Not  that  he  was  so 
supremely  brave  ;  he  was  merely  unre- 
flecting, and  spurred  by  a  love  so 
excessive  as  *to  dominate  every  other 
feeling.  In  the  face  of  this  love  he  had 
neither  fear  nor  conscience.  To  please 
Lilias — to  win  a  smile  of  tender  mean- 
ing, a  voluntary  caress,  or  even  a  frank 
acceptance  of  a  caress  from  him — for 
tbis  he  would  have  faced  a  den  of  lions 
for  the  one  part,  or  the  danger  of  eternal 
damnation  for  the  other.  And  what  he 
was  about  to  do  now  was  almost  as  ter- 
rible as  either. 

Yet  the  act  was  simple  enough.  It  was 
merely  a  false  signature — merely  the  facile 
crime  of  forgery. 

**Ah,"  said  Uncle  Wishart,  when  he 
saw  the  damning  document  ;  *'  it  has 
come  at  last.  It  was  bound  to  come. 
Given  weakness,  love,  and  wickedness, 
and  the  end  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  must  eventuate  in  crime  ;  and  it  has. 
The  doom  is  now  upon  him.  Weeds  must 
be  stubbed  up,  and  rubbish  carted  away 
for  the  good  of  that  which  is  left.  It  is 
the  law  of  life,  and  Julian  has  to  follow 
that  law  like  the  rest." 
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On  which  he  drew  a  sheet  of  paper 
towards  him,  and  wrote  to  his  nephew, 
saying  to  him  that  which  he  thought  he 
ought  to  know,  and  not  sparing  the  vitriol 
now  that  he  was  about  it.  Looking  at 
life,  as  he  did,  as  a  battle-ground  where  the 
weak  must  expect  no  mercy,  and  where 
each  man  gets  the  measure  he  deserves, 
he  regarded  Julian  as  a  failure  who  had  to 
be  dragged  off  the  field  and  thrust  down 
among  the  conquered.  And  the  sooner 
the  better.  Prolongation  meant  only 
further  danger  to  others,  and  increased 
dishonour  to  himself. 

Wherefore  he  wrote  to  him  in  un- 
mistakable terms  enough,  and  warned 
him  that,  being  his  nephew  should  not 
save  him.  The  crime  he  had  committed 
he  must  expiate  by  punishment ;  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  reprieve,  con- 
donation, mercy.  Let  him  prepare  himself 
for  the  worst,  for  the  worst  was  at  hand. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
the  end  of  all  things  seemed  near.  Julian 
knew  the  iron-bound  nature  of  his  uncle, 
and  how  small  a  place  personal  affection 
held  in  his  heart.  The  threat  he  had  so 
clearly  formulated  would  be  as  positively 
fulfilled  ;  and  the  law  which  had  been 
broken  would  be  vindicated  as  had  been 
said. 

He  crept  up  the  stairs  to  take  counsel 
with  Lilias,  if  haply  she  would  consult 
with  him.  Perhaps  she  might.  In  the 
•face  of  so  terrible  a  danger  she  might  lay 
aside  her  scorn  and  meet  him  on  equal 
ground.  At  least  he  would  try.  It  had 
been  for  her — all  for  her  ;  perhaps  she 
would  remember  this,  and  be  gentle. and 
considerate.  If  she  were,  he  would  feel 
that  his  punishment,  whatever  it  might 
be,  would  have  been  cheaply  bought. 
One  hour  of  her  frank  and  generous  love 
— and  he  would  face  death  with  an  up- 
lifted countenance  and  a  glacl  heart ! 

He- crept  up  the  stairs  and  came  to  the 
drawing-room  door,  which  was  ajar.  He 
heard  voices  from  within — the  voices  of 
Lilias  and  Ralph  Musgrave. 

**No,"  said  Lilias,  **you  are  taking 
nothing  from  him,  Ralph.  I  have  never 
loved  him — always  despised  and  recoiled 
from  him.  I  married  him  from  necessity, 
but,  darling,  it  was  you  that  I  loved — 
always  you,  and  you  only." 

It  seemed  as  if  their  positions  were 
inverted.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  com- 
forting, assuring,  urging  the  reluctant, 
for,  after  a  brief  pause,  Ralph  said  : 

**  It   will    break    his    heart    when    he 


>nows." 


**  He  need  never  know,'*  said  Lilias. 

**  Oh,  these  things  always  come  out," 
said  Ralph.  *'  He  will  know,  and  then 
—  poor  beggar  !  " 

**  He  knows  that  I  do  not  love  him," 
said  Lilias.  **  I  have  told  him  all  but 
openly — all  but  plain  to  his  face.  He 
knows  that  he  is  distasteful  to  me  in 
every  way." 

*'  Yet  he  loves  you,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

**Oh,  as  for  that! " 

She  said  no  more,  but  Julian  pictured 
her  gesture  and  understood  the  pause. 

Heart-sick,  brain-bewildered,  wrecked 
and  half  dead,  he  stole  down  the  stairs  as 
noiselessly  as  he  had  crept  up,  and  went 
back  into  the  dining-room.  The  level 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  into  the 
room,  and  fell  on  the  jewelled  toad 
beneath  the  sideboard.  All  the  false 
gems  were  dead  and  dull  ;  only  the  opal 
burned  with  a  strange  and  desperate  fire. 
It  flamed  like  something  alight— as 
though  the  very  fire  of  hell  were  burn- 
ing within.  Wherever  Julian  turned  he 
seemed  to  see  that  flaming  ray  following 
him  like  the  threatening  shine  of  a  blood- 
red  star. 

The  .streets  were  almost  deserted.  Only 
here  and  there  a  passer-by  strolled 
leisurely  homeward  ;  a  few  boys  went 
whistling  and  whooping  through  the 
square ;  a  dog  barked  ;  a  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  away.  Then  Julian  heard  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  drilled  police,  march- 
ing stolidly  forward. 

A  panic  seized  him.  They  were  coming 
for  him.  The  game  was  up,  and  his 
doom  was  at  hand.  Uncle  Wishart  had  dis- 
covered his  crime,  as'he  knew  ;  and  Uncle 
Wishart  was  a  man  who  never  forgave. 

Now,  then,  was  the  moment — the  most 
desperate  of  his  life.  No  worse  mis- 
chance could  befall  him,  come  what 
might.  His  wife  false  ;  his  honour  gone  ; 
his  person  threatened  ; — he  could  come 
to  nothing  worse  !  From  up  stairs  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  murmur  of  his  wife's 
voice,  mingled  with  his  friend's.  It  was 
as  if  he  saw  through  the  dividing  barriers 
her  face  of  scorn  when  speaking  of  him 
— her  eyes  of  love  when  looking  at 
Ralph.  Lost !  all  lost !  He  had  staked 
his  honour,  his  fair  name,  his  soul,  his 
essential  self  on  this  woman  and  her  love  ; 
and  he  had  lost.  And  now  nought 
remained  but  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
Dead  Sea  fruit — the  sour  lees  of  the 
poisoned  wine. 

His  sole  hope  lay  in  that  mysterious 
jewel  which  was  to  be  the  talisman  for 
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his  redemption.  Now  was  the  moment 
indicated  by  Uncle  Wishart  when  the 
last  jewel  in  the  toad's  treasure-house 
must  be  utilised. 

Sick,  dazed,  unnerved,  he  turned  to 
the  monster  squatted  under  the  side- 
board. The  opal  flamed  in  the  dying 
sunlight ;  the  blind  eyes  seemed  suddenly 
to  see,  and  as  if  they  had  a  mocking 
meaning  behind  them.  The  strass  and 
paste  looked  as  full  of  life  and  lire  as  the 
true  gems  had  been.  The  dumb  bronze 
beast  itself  seemed  to  quiver  and  thrill 
with  emotion  as  Julian  laid  his  hand  on  the 
opal,  and,  according  to  Uncle  Wishart's 
directions,  screwed  it  out  of  its  socket. 

It  yielded  to  his  touch  as  something 
watting  and  willing  ;  and  when  he  had  it 
in  his  hand,  he  found  it  to  be  a  small 
bottle  and  not  a  solid  gem.  The  stone 
had  been  hollowed  and  the  neck  of  the 
little  phial  went  into  the  setting. 

As  a  pad  or  wad  against  the  stopper 
was  a  folded  piece  of  paper.  He  opened 
it  and  read  thereon  :  "  The  last 
of  dishonour." 


He  took  the  silver  stopper  from  the 
bottle,  and  the  powerful  scent  of  bitter 
almonds  streamed  like  an  aerial  river 
through   the  room. 

Then  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
talisman,  and  what  was  the  redemption  it 
brought. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  ordered 
tramp,  and  now  those  heavy  feet  halted 
at  the  steps  before  the  door.  In  imagina- 
tion he  saw  himself  arrested  and  haled  off 
to  prison,  while  Lilias  threw  herself  into 
Ralph's  arms  and  prayed  for  the  protec- 
tion which  he,  her  husband,  could  no 
longer  give — prayed  for  protection  even 
against  him  and  what  he  had  brought  on 
her.  It  was  the  crucial  moment ;  and  he 
had  no  time  to  spare. 

He  put  the  little  bottle  to  his  lips  and 
with  one  sharp  cry  staggered  to  a  chair. 
When  they  rushed  into  the  room  in 
answer  to  that  cry,  they  found  him 
thrown  forward  on  the  table — his  face 
between  his  outstretched  arms  and  his 
mouth  crimsoned  with  bloody  froth. 
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^ITH    very   little  noise  there   have 
lately    grown     into  existence    in 


our  large  towns  a  number  of  Church 
Army  Labour  Homes.  They  are  intended 
for  destitute  but  industrious  tramps,  and 
I  can  imagine  an  incredulous  smile  already 
on  my  reader's  face  as  he  reads  these 
words.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  for 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  tramps  who 
are  industrious,  though  the  proportion  is 
undoubtedly  small. 

These  Homes  are  intended  for  tramps, 
for  drunkards,  for  thieves,  and  for 
jaiUbtrds.  The  blackest  past  does 
not  prevent  a  man's  being  accepted. 
Two  qualifications  only  are  required  in 
the  applicant,  that  he  or  she  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  do  a  good  day's  work  and 
shall  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Home. 

The  idea  of  these  institutions  (conceived 
originally  by  Mr.  Wilson  Carlile)  was 
the  outcome  of  much  "  considering  of  the 
poor,"  and  of  many  years'  experience  in 
their  ways.  The  gutter  class  is  not  what  is 
generally  called  a  deserving  class,  but  it 
will  generally  be  admitted  that  it  has  some 


claim  on  us  from  the  fact  of  its  misery  and 
of  our  common  brotherhood.  And  if  the- 
Church  Army  can  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our 
criminals  and  relieve  our 
poor  rates,  it  certainly  de- 
serves our  gratitude.  It  is 
not  claimed,  1  believe,  that 
the  results  of  the  movement 
have  been  very  startling. 
Half  the  cases  are  apparent 
failures,  or  at  any  rate  are 
lost  sight  of.  But  the  other 
half  are  certainly  raised  to 
a  more  tolerable  status, 
and  there  has  been  a  fair 
average  of  real  successes. 

I  took  down  the  following 
vivA  voce  monologue  from 
an  inmate  a  few  months 
ago.  Mr.  Price  might  have 
sat  for  a  picture  of  Bill 
Sykes,  except  that  instead 
of  a  scowl  he  wore  a 
friendly     expression.      There    was,    how- 
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him  if  he  wauled  work.  Savagely  and 
sulkily  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
work  for  such  as  he— nothing  that  ske 
would  call  work  at  any  rate.  Who  would 
employ  a  convict  on  any  decent  busi- 
ness? No  one.  Then  the  lady  told  him 
that  she  knew  of  work  in  Lancashire, 
and  that  she  would  pay  his  fare  thither 
herself  if  he  would  like  to  go  down  on 
the  following  day. 

Whereupon  he  stared. 

She  gave  him  the  money.  He  thought 
the  matter  over  and  decided  to  decline 
the  job. 

But  next  day  he  brought  the  money 
back  and  thanked  her,  saying  that  the 
work  would  not  suit  him. 


ever,  the  close-cropped  head,  the  heavy 
square  jaw,  and  the  regular  "  gal- 
lows "  look.  Also  the  short  muscular 
frame  and  the  proper  cockney  slang. 
The  man  had  been  a  notorious 
burglar  and  had  been  in  jail  twenty-one 
years  out  of  forty-seven.  His  back  had 
been  repeatedly  scored  by  the  lash,  for  he 
was  impudent  as  well  as  bold,  and  his 
tongue  as  well  as  his  fist  had  capabilities. 
He  was  moreover  ingenious,  and  had 
invented  in  187S  (1  think  he  said)  an 
excellent  tool  for  disembowelling  pad- 
locks, and  thus  preventing  their  being 
obstructions  to  his  brotherhood.  It  was 
a  kind  of  spike  or  gouge,  and  after  its  use 
the  padlock  still  looked  intact,  so  that  when 
the  policeman  presently  passed  by  his  sus- 
picions were  not  excited,  and  the  burglars 
could  peacefully  earn  their  livelihood  with- 
in the  dwelling  and  have  no  fear  of 
interruption  from  meddlesome  afticials. 

This  useful  invention  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  had,  it  appeared,  earned  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  profession,  and  in- 
credulity gave  way  to  disgust  when  his 
old  friends  discovered  that  he  had  been 
weaned  away  from  his  old  opinions  and 
his  former  associates.  Again  and  again 
he  was  remonstrated  with  by  them,  but 
all  appeals  were  unavailing. 

There  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case — one 
of  the  great  army  of  women  who  unosten- 
tatiously give  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  wretched  and  evil.  She  had  met  him 
in  a  cheap  lodging  house,  and  had  asked 
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The  returning  this  money  was  a  great 
epoch  in  Price's  career.  It  created  two 
new  qualities  in  him — chivalry  and  self- 
respect. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  said  to  us,  "  I  was 
never  used  to  no  kindness  and  I  didn't  like 
kindness.  I  hadn't  had  none  of  it,  and 
all  I  thought  about  it  till  then  was  that  I 
supposed  it  paid  a  man  to  be  a  milksop. 

"  I  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  I 
got  three  months  in  jail  and  four  years  in 
a  reformatory  for  a  robbery— I   was  put 


through  a  fanlight.  It  was  the  reform- 
atory where  I  learnt  all  the  mischief  i 
knowed.  But  I  believe  I  might  have  been 
made  better  if  anybody  had  tried.  There 
wouldn't  be  half  the  crime  if  mission 
people  could  visit  the  convict  prisons  and 
speak  to  u.f  separately.  I  wish  you 
would  say  this  in  the  newspapers  or 
somewheres.       I   know    when    I    was    at 

gaol    there    was    never   a   chaplain 

came  and  saw  me  for  two  years  and  a 


half.  That  was  one  of  the  worst  prisons 
I  ever  saw  for  a  chaplain,  and  if  he 
came  he  only  came  at  the  dinner  hour,  so 
the  men  didn't  ask  him  to  come.  I've 
throwed  a  book  at  the  chaplain  before 
now. 

"  I  remember  being  brought  up  before 

Sir  George for  throwing  a  brick  at 

an    officer.      "  Sir    George    says    to    me, 
'  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  ' 
' ' '  What's  the  use  of  saying  anything  ?  ' 
says  I, 

"  '  Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  '  says  he. 
'"Yes,  I  do.' 
"'Well,    my    friend,   I 
think   what    you    want  is 
two  or  three  dozen.' 

"  'Well,  that's  strange,' 
says  I,  '  I  am  of  the 
opinion  as  you. 
What  shall  it  be?  Port 
or  sherry?  I  tell  you 
what,'  I  sa)-s,  '  you  think 
a  lot  of  yourself,  but  if 
it  were  not  for  the  likes  of 
us  you  would  not  have 
your  position.  If  there 
o  convicts  there 
wouldn't  be  no  magis- 
trits.  Suppose  you  give 
me        twenty-one       days 

"  '  I  sha'n't  do  it,'  says 
he.  '  You'll  go  back  to 
your  work.' 

"'Shall  I  have  extra 
bread  ? ' 

"'No.' 

"  'All  right,  George— 
you  wait  till  I  get  back  to 
my  cell,  I'll  get  my  slate 
and  draw  you  on  it,  and 
then       I'll     rub    out     the 

Price  got  his  two  or  three 

dozen,  and  I  do  not  think 

he     complained     that    he 

did    not     deserve     them. 

He  was  certainly  a  plucky 

fellow.      Whether     he    carried     out    his 

terrible    threat   about    the    slate   i   know 

not. 

"  But  now  you  see,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  everything  is  different.   1  had  rather  feel 

the  '  cat '  than  be  a  trouble  to  Miss ; 

and  I  am  going  to  live  straight.  I 
have  got  clean  away  from  my  old  pals, 

and  I  shall  write  and  tell  Miss how  I 

get  on  across  the  seas." 

Price  kept  his   word,  and  the  last  ac- 
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was  that  he  had  a  good 
situation  in  a  country  place,  was  earning 
money,  and  retrieving  his  character. 
His  case  is  certainly  a  rather  sensational 
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one,  and  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  Labour 
Homes  could  perhaps  claim  such  an  ex- 
perience, but  each  man  has  a  story  of 
his  own  with  its  own  peculiar  pathos 
and  wretchedness.  Professional  men, 
lawyers,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  labourers 
"are  all  passing  through  the  different 
homes.  ,  .  .  _ 

Drink  and  gambhng  are  of  course  the 
great  causes  of  downfall. 

!  saw  one  man  who  had  been  fairly 
respectable  till  a  short  time  ago  when 
some  one  left  him  four  thousand  pounds. 
Immediately  he  began  to  gamble  and 
gambled  it  all  away.  He  then  gambled 
what  he  had  previously  possessed  and 
lost  everything'.  Then  came  the  arch- 
enemy Drink  almost  completmg  his 
destruction.  Poor  fellow,  one  was  thank- 
ful to  see  him  "  clothed  and,  m  his  right 
mind  "  once  more,  and  with  an  experienced 
■•  captain"  and  a  kindly  vicar  to  help  him 

""jhe  Labour  Homes  are  not  large 
refuges,  but  small  Hotms,  none  of  them 
accommodating  more  than  twenty-five 
persons.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  ■  Firstly,  it  is  very  important  that 
men  who  have  fallen  into  evil  or  ""«"■- 
tunate  circumstances  should  be  detached 
from  their  previous  surroundings  and 
companions.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  Homes  in  different  towns  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
inmates  up  to  London,  which  is  already 
such  a  goal  for  the  needy.  Then  again,  a 
much  stronger  personal  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  each  individual  case  ; 


and  also  it  is  evident  that  by  restriction 
of  size  the  danger  is  avoided  of  disturb* 
ing  existing  trades.  A  Church  Army 
Labour  Home  only  represents  ths  trade 
of  one    shop. 

Candidates  for  these  Homes  are  Car^ 
fully  selected,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that 
they  are  available  for  every  kind  of  needy 
person.  The  age  should  not  exceed 
forty  or  forty-five  ;  the  person  should  be 
without  any  physical  infirmity  which  would 
prevent  his  doing  a  day's  fair  work,  and 
he  must  have  a  genuine  desire  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life  and  to  work  accordingly. 
Twice  a  day  for  an  hour  an  officer  waits 
at  the  Central  Home  to  see  the  applicants 
and  to  tabulate  their  cases,  and  all 
proper  persons  are  generally  received  after 
very  little  delay. 

When  a  man  is  received  into  one  of  the 
Homes  he  immediately  has  a  good  hot 
carbolic  bath,  and  his  clothes  are  baked 
in  sulphur  for  several  hours,  before  they 
are  allowed  up  stairs.  The  difficulty  of 
filth  has  occasionally  been  felt  very 
severely,  but  now  precautions  are  taken 
to  minimise  it,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
even  among  the  poorest  a  love  of  cleanli- 
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ness  is  growing.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
tramps  will  go  into  a  casual  ward  for  a 
night  in  order  to  get  a  warm  bath  and  a 
hot  oven  for  their  clothes.  Not  many 
years  ago,  daily  baths  were  not  the  habit 
of  even  polite  society  ;  now  we  all  take 
them,  and  have  even  given  up  boasting  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  the  blessed  tub  will  be  the  universal 
experience   of  all   classes,    though   it    is 


manifestly  a  difficult  institution  where 
families  live  crowded  together  in  one  or 
two  rooms. 

The  cleansing  being  accomplished,  each 
tramp  is  provided  with  a  good  meal — 
meat,  soup,  bread  and  jam,  tea  and  coffee 
are  liberally  provided  on  different  occa- 
sions, for  it  is  calculated  that  the  man's 
work  considerably  more  than  pays  for  his 
food,  and  one  cannot  expect  hard  work 
from  men  who  are  insufficiently  fed. 

Every  one  who  visits  the  Church  Army 
Labour  Homes  is  struck  with  the  healthy 
and  comparatively  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  the  inmates,  and  visitors  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  men  are  of  the 
same  class  as  the  poor  fellows  waiting  to 
be  admitted  outside,   shivering,    hungry, 


dirty  and  degraded.  The  change  takes 
place  with  almost  incredible  swiftness— 
a  bath',  a  good  meal,  a  bit  of  work  and  a 
kindly  word  from  the  officer  soon  causes 
a  man's  crushed  self-respect  to  once  more 
appear.  It  is  most  helpful,  too,  for  a  man 
to  find  himself  introduced  into  the  society 
of  those  who  have  already  climbed  the 
first  step  of  the  ladder. 

Total  abstinence  from  intoxicants  is  of 
rse  rigidly  insisted  upon,  and 
as  each   man    who   works  well   is 

(allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
pocket  money,  he  has,  what  is 
very  important,  an  opportunity  of 
daily  fighting  the  temptation  to 
spend  it  in  liquor  ;  this  expe- 
rience gives  some  moral  stamina 
to  the  man  when  at  the  end  of 
his  stay  he  once  more  finds  himself 
in  a  situation  and  master  of  his 
actions. 

The  original  intention  of  the 
Society  was  to  provide  a  number 
of  working  men  officers  to  work 
parochially  under  such  vicars  as 
applied  for  them,  and  though  the 
public  are,  perhaps,  at  the  present, 
taking  more  interest  in  the  social 
work  of  the  Church  Army,  yet 
the  great  majority  of  its  agents 
are  still  occupied  in  spiritual 
work.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  trained  officers  are  now 
wholly  engaged  in  evangelisation. 
{L^  and  there  are  also  seventy-three 
«*  mission  nurses.  This  article  does 
£^  not  deal  with  that  branch  of  the 
fl^L  work,  but  we  may  say  in  passing 
^^H  that  the  services  of  these  good 
men  and  women  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly invaluable  to  the  clergy. 
The)i  are  of  course  only  half 
the  expense  of  curates,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  certainly  more  valuable,  for  by 
their  sympathy  and  fellowship  they  reach 
a  class  which  a  gentleman  can  as  a  rule 
only  touch,  and  their  simple  rude  elo- 
quence is  often  most  effectual.  A  great 
deal  of  rough  open-air  work  is  done  and 
a  great  deal  of  visiting,  and  every  week 
a  report  form,  showing  not  less  than 
forty-four  hours  ^ond  fide  work,  is  sent 
to  headquarters  signed  by  the  vicar. 

The  economy  of  the  whole  work  is 
manifest,  for  existing  buildings  are  always 
utilised,  so  that  there  are  no  extra  rents 
to  pay,  and  the  only  expense  practically  is 
the  officer's  salary,  of  which  he  gets  a 
considerable  part  by  collections  and  by 
selling  Church  Army  publications.     The 
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Church  Army  Gazette  is  so  popular  a  little 
paper  that  it  produces  a  proRt  of  over 
;^3,ooo  a  year  and  has  a  circulation  of 
70,000  a  week. 

The  Society  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  ten  years ;  but  the  social 
scheme  only  began  in  December  1S89. 
It  was  the  result  of  an  increasing  feeling 
that  something  must  be  done  for  all  the 
wretched  people  who  were  too  hungry, 
too  naked  and  too  miserable  to  think 
about  spiritual  matters.  "  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled "  is 
wretched  advice  from  a  preacher  to  a 
tramp  who  has  no  means  of  subsistence, 
and  a  gift  of  a  few  pence  is  generally  the 
only  thing  possible.  Yet  this  gift  often 
means  mischief  and  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Now  the  poor  creature  can  be 
assured  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  if  he 
really  is  willing  to  work,  and  the  Divine 
message  comes  to  him  no  longer  as  the 
sound  of  empty  words. 

The  rules  of  the  Labour  Homes  are  few 
and  simple.  When  an  applicant  is  received 
he  signs  the  following  agreement,  which 
is  faithfully  kept  in  eighty  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  : — 

"  I  hereby  undertake  to  obey  cheerfully  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church  Army 
Labour  Home,  and  I  enter  it  with  the  dcter- 
mina.tion  to  make  an  honest  endeavour  to  live 
a  truly  Christian  life,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  hereby  also 
pledge  myself  to  be  a  Total  Abstainer  ;  and 
agree  to  wear  the  Blue  Ribbon  sewn  into  my 
coat.  1  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pay 
allotted  to  me,  and  to  have  any  moneys 
earned  bv  me  for  outdoor  work  paid  to  the 
Captains.' 

"In  the  event  of  my  leaving  this  Home  with- 
out the  Captain's  permission,  or  being  dismissed 
for  breaking  my  Total  Abstinence  pledge,  or 
for  idleness,  disobedience,  insubordination,  or 
any  other  breach  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
1  agree  to  leave  the  Home  immediately  and  to 
forfeit  any  moneys  placed  to  my  credit.  I 
undertake  to  do  my  best  after  the  first  month 
to  obtain  work  for  myself  independently  of  all 
help  from  the  Church  Army,  and  if  1  stay  on 
for  a  third  month  to  be  satisfied  with  half-pay, 
and  if  for  a  fourth  month  with  no  pay  at  all,  in 
excess  of  board  and  lodging." 

The  Home  is  a  real  home,  not  a  msre 
shelter,  and  very  unlike  a  workhouse. 
The  beds  are  particularly  clean  and  neat. 
Each  man  has  a  camp  bedstead,  with 
mattress,  sheets,  and  military  blankets. 
Above  each  bed  is  a  row  of  pegs  for  his 
clothes.  The  general  aspect  of  the  men  is 
orderly  and  cheerful.  They  are  allowed 
to  smoke  at  certain  times,  which  is,  cf 
course,  a  delightful  indulgence,  and  gives 
a  great  air  of  comfort  as  they  sit  round 
the  fire  after  the  day's  work  is  over.     All 


the  work  done  is  piece-work,  and  the  men 
are  credited  with  tenpence  for  each  hun- 
dred bundles  of  firewood.  Each  man 
must  earn  six  shillings  a  week,  which  is 
the  estimated  cost  of  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing. What  he  earns  over  and  above  is 
placed  to  his  credit  in  his  bank-book,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  it,  which 
is  allowed  him  for  pocket  money.  Chiefly, 
the  ■  money  goes  to  buy  clothes,  for  the 
Church  Army  does  not  supply  him  with 
garments  gratuitously,  but  sells  them  to 
him  at  very  low  rates.  So  good  clothes 
in  the  Church  Army  Labour  Home  mean 
that  the  man  has  worked  well.  Some  ol 
the  money  saved,  amounting  occasion- 
ally even  to  pounds,  is  spent  on  tools. 


In  each  Home  there  is  a  little  room 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  where  prayers  are 
held  morning  and  evening,  and  we  are 
told  that  more  religious  benefit  seems  to 
be  derived  from  these  little  daily  services 
than  from  the  regular  Church  Army 
meetings,  which  the  inmates  attend  on 
certain  evenings  in  the  week.  There  is 
a  quiet  home  feeling  about  this  little 
domestic  exercise  which  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  the  men,  and  which  brings  the 
officer  into  very  close  and  brotherly  touch 
with  them.  Moreover,  the  inmates  in 
turn  read  the  daily  lessons,  and  thus  feel 
that  they  themselves  are  recognised  as 
workers. 

In  the  London  Homes  one  Is  much 
struck  by  the  goodness  of  the  writing 
shown  in  the  signatures  of  the  inmates. 
Often  it  is  the  writing  of  a  gentleman. 
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Among  the  saddest  and  most  despairing 
cases  that  enter  these  Homes  are  those 
of  professional  men.  When  the  fall  is 
from  such  a  height,  the  sufferer  is  more 
crushed  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  if  he  has  only  tumbled  down  a  little 
way.  And  it  is  evident  that  it  means 
more  depravity  in  the  wretched  man  if  he 
breaks  away  from  the  habits  and  ties  of 
a  higher  class.  Who  can  estimate  how 
great  a  safeguard  we  all  have  in  the 
circumstances  which  hedge  us  on  every 
side  ?  George  Herbert  calls  them  **  scorned 
bondsmen,"  and  says  of  them  : 

'*  How  much,  preventing  God,  how  much  I  owe 
To  the  defences  Thou  hast  set  me  round  ! 
Example,  custom,  fear,  occasion  slow, 
These  scorned  bondsmen  were  my  parapet.  " 

When  this  parapet  is  i-uthlessly  and 
wilfully  broken  down,  who  shall  stay  the 
feet? 

Mr.  Filleul,  of  Bath,  gives  us  some  in- 
teresting statistics  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  men  who  have  passed  through 
his  Home.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  were 
Bath  men,  ten  came  from  London,  nine 
from  Bristol,  one  from  Jersey,  two  from 
India,  two  from  Africa,  three  from 
America,  two  from  Scotland,  three  from 
Ireland,  and  forty-three  from  various 
parts  of  England  other  than  those  already 
named  ;  of  these,  thirty-four  were  jobbing 
labourers,  six  were  farm  labourers,  five 
were  painters,  three  were  carpenters,  one  a 
schoolmaster,  one  a  doctor,  nine  clerks, 
two  publicans,  four  clergymen,  twenty-five 
other  trades,  and  twenty-three  did  nothing 
in  particular.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteen,  seventy-one  were  tramping  in 
search  of  work,  eleven  were  prisoners, 
and  thirtv-one  came  from  Bath  or 
the  workhouse  ;  of  these,  five  have 
emigrated  to  Canada,  twenty-one  have 
been  sent  to  situations,  forty  were  turned 
out  for  misbehaviour,  and  thirty-two  left 
after  two  months,  clothed,  clean  and  re- 
spectable, to  search  for  work. 

What  has  become  later  of  these  poor 
fellows  ?       Mr.    Filleul   is,   for  the  most 


part,  unable  to  say,  for  he  has  been 
looking  in  vain  for  correspondents  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  men  who  have 
left.  A  parish  priest's  business  does  not 
leave  him  much  time  for  letter-writing. 
All  except  three  or  four  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  cases  were  more  or 
less  addicted  to  drink  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  shown  a  very  earnest  and  sincere 
desire  to  get  rid  of  their  chains  ;  and  re- 
ligion, sympathy,  cleanliness,  hard  work 
and  total  abstinence,  have  proved  them- 
selves splendid  factors  when  all  working 
together. 

An  excellent  Labour  Home  for  women 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  its  results  have  been  particularly 
encouraging.  The  inmates  are  principally 
occupied  in  laundry  work,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  passed  on  to  good  situa- 
tions at  the  end  of  their  term,  and  are 
now  giving  thorough  satisfaction  to  their 
employers. 

It  is  found  that  Labour  Homes  are 
best  managed  by  a  Local  Committee, 
which  works  in  harmony  with  the  London 
Central  Committee.  Funds  are,  of  course, 
a  great  difficulty.  The  salary  of  the 
officer  and  the  rent  of  the  house  is  found 
locally,  but  the  initial  expenses  and  the 
required  plant  are  supplied  by  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  Army.  The 
Central  Committee  also  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  weekly  loss,  which  is 
often  considerable.  In  some  cases  the 
Homes  actually  pay  their  expenses,  but  it 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  funds 
and  influence  should  be  forthcoming  for 
the  building  up  of  many' more  of  these 
Church  Army  Labour  Homes.  At  present 
there  are  only  sixteen  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  existence  has 
stirred  up  many  others  to  work  on  some- 
what similar  lines.  The  movement  is 
comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  managed  with  unusual 
economy  and  with  good  sense  and 
modestv. 
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at  my  feet.     There 
sand     Parsees    in 
thousand  of  them  ai 
houses  below  ;    and    every 


GREEN  hilt  just  out- 
side Bombay  looks 
down  upon  the  city. 
As  I  gaze  from  it 
on  the  splendid  pano- 
rama beneath,  all.  is 
calm  and  beautiful. 
The  eight  hundred 
thousand  toilers  seem 
as  though  they  rested 
are  a  hundred  thou- 
the  world.  Eighty 
:e  now  busy  in  those 
one    of  these 


will  before  very  long  come  up  to  this 
quiet  Malabar  Hill,  and  never  go  down 
again. 

For  here  the  six  Towers  of  Silence 
await  them— and  so  do  the  vultures. 

I  turn  away,  and,  passing  up  a  lofty 
flight  of  stone  steps,  gain  admission  to  a 
garden  on  the  summit,  with  three  sagris, 
or  mortuary  chapels,  in  the  midst  of 
palmettos  and  date  palms  which  tower 
above,  while  below,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  shadow,  the  brilliant  croton  shines 
"ike    fire,    and  many   a    strange  blossom 


swings  its  bell  of  red,  or  blue,  or 
gold. 

In  one  of  these  shrines  there  still  burns 
that  sacred  fire  which  Zoroaster  gave  in 
ages  past  to  men,  and  from  which  every 
new  sacred  flame  must  derive  its  origin. 
The  funeral  services  terminate  in  these 
sagris,  and  the  bodies  are  then  borne  in 
silence  to  the  towers,  which  occupy  hil- 
locks just  outside  this  flowery  enclosure. 
A  few  steps  in  their  direction  bring  us  to 
the  shade  of  a  leafy  arch  in  the  boundary 
hedge,  and  to  the  view  of  what  is  beyond. 

One  long  mass  of  dazzling  white 
masonry  extends  on  either  hand  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  arch  permit  us  to  see ; 
while  a  dark  coping  at  its  top — a  living 
one^cuts  with  a  hard  line  the  clear  azure 
of  the  noonday  sky. 

It  is  thus  that  the  largest  Tower  of 
Silence  bursts  upon  our  view,  with  a  shock 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Vultures— enormous,  motionless,  listless 
vultures — crowd  the  entire  space  allowed 
bv  the  encircling  wall  of  the  tower  : — 
shapeless,  ugly,  mud-coloured  masses  of 
feathers,    crouching,    lying    flat    as    if  in 
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death,  or  sprawling  sideways  along  the 
masonry  with  one  wing  hanging  over, 
where  they  can  find  room  ; — a  siesta  often 
disturbed  by  crows,  mere  pigmies  in  com- 
parison, whose  spiteful  pecks  are  either 
disregarded,  or  returned  with  the  laziest 
pretence  of  a  slow  snap.  With  over  fifty 
corpses  to  eat  in  the  week,  why  take  life 
too  seriously  ?  Not  one  of  them  will  deign 
us  a  look,  much  less  exhibit  his  imposing 
flight  and  stately  soar,  unless  perchance  a 
funeral  should  come  this  way. 

An  aged  and   feeble  Parsee   stands  in 
the  archway,    watching  them.     His  glit- 


tering eye  and  stern  sad  features  seem 
to  frame  the  words  "  My  turn  next !  "  He 
scans  the  black  padlocked  door  through 
which  they  must  stoop  low  to  pass  in  the 
corpse,  and  then  his  glance  wanders  to 
the  tablets  above  it  on  either  side,  with 
inscriptions  recording  the  builders'  names, 
which  no  man  can  approach  near  enough 
to  read  save  those  who  bear  the  bodies  ; 
for  obedience  to  a  notice  "  Stop  here  " 
(thirty  yards  from  the  towers)  is  strictly 
enforced  upon  all — Parsees  as  well  as 
others.  Sightseers  are  not  allowed  to 
wander  from  the  guide,  and  no  one,  except 
the  bearers,  has  ever  seen  the  interior  of 
these  buildings  after  their  consecration. 

Soon  a  pair  of  bright,  happy  Parsee 
girls,  clad  in  that  single  wrap  of  irides- 
cent silk  which  is  at  once  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  skirt, — one  in  pale  azure,  the  other 
in  pearly  pink, — like  a  couple  of  flowers, 
take  the  old  man's  place  in  the  archway. 
He,  poor  spectre,  flitted  away  as  soon  as 
he  observed  the  vultures  begin  to  turn 
their    heads   in    one  particular  direction, 
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while  some  took  to  the  wing.  Their 
excitement,  however,  is  of  a  very  sup- 
pressed kind,  with  a  decided  air  of  "  We 
can  wait  "about  it.  Presently  they  all 
soar  away  aloft. 

And  now  comes  the  funeral  in  three 
groups.  First  the  body,  borne  in  a  frame 
of  metal,  covered  in  with  snowy  white 
calico,  and  supported  by  a  couple  of 
poles.  The  bearers,  a  special  order  ot 
Parsees,  highly  paid  but  of  low  social 
standing,  are  distinguished  by  wearing 
what  we  should  call  a  white  smoking-cap, 
white  wraps  covering  all  the  face  except 
the  eyes,  and  white  gloves, 
with  a  cord  from  the  right 
hand  wrists  uniting  each 
couple  of  men.  Separated 
by  some  thirty  feet  from 
the  defilement  which  these 
men  are  supposed  to  con- 
tract, owing  to  which  they 
have  to  live  apart  from 
the  community,  follow  the 
priests.  Next  the  mourn- 
ers, dressed,  like  all  the 
rest,  in  white,  which  is 
the  sacred  colour, — ob- 
ligatory for  initiations, 
weddings,  and  funerals : 
optional  at  other  times. 
The  two  latter  groups  have 
the  usual  Parsee  head- 
dress, which  they  call  a 
puggaree  ;  but  that  of  the 
priests  is  white,  and  made 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion  by 
rolling  a  strip  of  calico  into  the  proper 
shape  ;  while  laymen  wear  a  blackish- 
purple  card  board -lined  structure,  dotted 
over  with  tiny  gold  stars.  The  priests 
adhere,  too,  to  the  other  old  fashion  of 
slippers  with  turned  up  points  worn 
without  stockings.  The  mourners  walk 
in  couples,  like  the  rest,  but  eaph  pair  of 
these  is  joined  together  by  holding 
opposite  ends  of  a  white  handkerchief, 
"in  token" — so  they  explain  it — "of  sym- 
pathetic grief."  The  procession  ends 
with  a  solitary  figure,  a  Hindoo  menial, 
leading  a  small  black  dog  ; — not  the  pet 
of  the  deceased,  but  an  official  in  himself, 
who  must  attend  every  funeral,  and, 
before  the  procession  is  formed,  must  have 
every  corpse  exposed  to  his  gaze ;  a 
ceremony  called  sagdid. 

Mr.  Nusserwanjee  Byramjee,  the 
learned  secretary  of  the  Parsee  pufubayat 
(community),  admits  that  "  the  object  and 
meaning  of  this  ceremony  have  not  been 
properly    ascertained,"     but     gives     two 
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theories: — (i)  "Dogs  being  sacred 
animals,  are  supposed  to  guide  the  souls 
of  the  dead  towards  heaven."  (2)  "That 
the  eyes  of  a  particular  kind  of  dog 
possess  peculiar  magnetic  power  of 
annihilating  impurities  surrounding  a 
dead  body."  And  a  third  theory  is  held  by 
Parsee  friends  of  mine  :  that  the  dog  \s 
used  to  ascertain  whether  life  still  lingers. 

Thirty  yards  from  the  tower,  opposite 
the  notice-board,  priests,  mourners,  and 
dog  halt.  Only  a  couple  of  bearers  go 
in  with  the  body  ;  for  they  are  subdivided 
into  two  orders,  Nassasalars  and 
Khandias,  of  which 
the  former  alone 
can  enter  in. 

The  door  is  shut. 
Unseen,  the  corpse 
is  being  stripped  of 
the  calico  shirt  and 
trousers,  in  which 
alone  it  was  clad, 
and  left  quite  bare. 
"  Naked,"  say  the 
Parsees,  "  we  came 
into  the  world,  and 
naked  we  ought  to 
leave  it."  The 
clothes  from  the 
body,  together  with 
the  bearers'  own 
and  the  pall,  be- 
ing defiled,  must 
decay  In  a  recep- 
tacle provided  for 
them   on   the  hill. 

The  door  opens,  and  the  men  come  out 
with  the  clothes.  Everything  is  very 
still  now,  for  the  rest  have  gone  long 
ago,  and  the  clang  of  the  iron  door  and 
the  click  of  the  lock  jar  upon  our  nerves, 
already  startled  by  the  rush  of  countless 
black  shadows  across  the  sunlit  grass. 
What  is  casting  them?  An  upward 
glance  shows  me  a  black  shower  descend- 
ing whh  fearful  velocity,  each  dark  drop 
swelling  out  bigger  and  bigger  as  it 
comes,  till  from  being  a  speck  in  the 
clouds  it  disappears  into  the  tower  with 
a  sound  of  rushing  wings  that  measure 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip. — It  is  the  vultures 
sweeping  down  upon  their  prey. 

By  this  time  the  mourners  and  the 
priests,  having  only  waited  to  see  the 
body  reach  the  door,  are  assembled  In 
one  of  the  sugris,  where  they  are  offering 
a  parting  prayer,  "  that  the  spirit  may  be 
safely  transported  on  the  fourth  day  after 
death  to  its  final  resting  place." 

!n  less  than  two  hours  the  body  will  be 


a  perfect  skeleton.  In  that  state  it  will 
be  left  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun  for  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  then 
thrown  down  with  a  pair  of  tongs  into 
the  central  well,  where  It  is  a  matter  of 
religion  that  the  bones  of  all,  rich  and 
poor,  should  commingle.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand bodies  have  thus  been  disposed  of 
here  in  the  last  half  century  ;  and  yet 
there  Is  room,  and  always  will  be  ;  for 
the  bones  never  rise  above  a  certain 
height  in  the  well,  being  speedily  reduced,  ■ 
in  such  a  climate,  to  their  component 
elements.     To  assist  in  this  process,  each 


of  the  four  principal  towers  is  only  used 
for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  then  closed 
for  eighteen. 

The  idea  underlying  all  this  strange 
custom  is  obedience  to  the  precept  of 
Zoroaster  ; — "The  Mother  Earth  shall  not 
be  defiled,"  neither  should  the  other 
sacred  elements  of  water  and  fire  ;  and 
so  the  Parsees  are  debarred  from  Interring 
In  the  ground  like  we  do  (though  they 
adopt  this  course  where  there  are  no 
Towers  of  Silence),  cremating  like  the 
Hindoos,    or    burying    at    sea.  Their 

religion  also  forbids  them  to  put  fire  to 
such  a  use  as  smoking.  Dead  bodies  are 
exposed,  not  necessarily  to  be  consumed 
by  vultures,  but  to  be  dissipated  without 
the  possibility  of  polluting  the  earth.  So 
even  the  rain  falling  upon  the  remains 
has  to  pass  through  subterranean  drains 
furnished  with  charcoal  fitters ;  thence 
Into  cisterns  with  a  pervious  bottom  of 
sand  ;  and  finally,  purified,  into  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth. 
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The  plan  on  which  these  towers  are  the  Parsee  surpasses  even  the  best  of  our 
built  consists  of  a  circular  outer  wall  western  nations  in  law-abiding  instincts, 
twenty  five  feet  in  height  inside  this  a  sobriety  chastity,  and  general  good 
stone  platform    three  fifths  as  high  as  the      behaviour 

Judged  by  its  fruits,  the  Parsee 
religion  would  not  stand  badly. 
A  people  among  whom    nobody 
begs,    steals,    or    offers  violence 
IS  a  hard  thing    to   find,    but  it 
exists  here.     Quakers  and  Jews 
come  nearest  to  the  Paisees,  but 
they  come  after  them.     Different 
as  are  the  three  faiths,  they  each 
seem  to  foster  a  similar  spirit  of 
industry,      a      like     commercial 
capacity,     and     a     well-grounded     belief 
that    God    helps    those   that    help    them- 
selves.      Not    that    the    creed    of     the 
Parsees    stops     short    at    this    principle, 
for    they    are     strict     in    observing    the 
performances  their  religion  enjoins  ;  very 
proud    of  them,    too,    and    very    glad   to 
give  Christians  any  information  concern- 
ing   them  ;    and    they  certainly  have  no 
arriht  pensie  in  so   doing,  for  no  one  can 
belong  to  their  faith  unless   he  is  born  a 
Parsee.     Though    they    have    nothing  to 
correspond  with  our  Sundays,    nor  even 
any    public    services,    or    any    preaching 
or  reading  of  lessons  from  their  Scriptures, 
yet  their  creed  does  not  languish,  as  one 
would  expect  under  these  circumstances. 
They  attend  their  temples  whenever  they 
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wall ;  and  in  the  centre  a  well  fifteen  feet 
deep  by  fifty  in  diameter.     The  bodies  are 
not  placed  on  a  grating,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,   but  in  oblong  hollows   in  the 
stone   platform,    which  lie   in   three  con- 
centric circles,  each  hollow  having  a  little 
open  drain   which  winds  to  one  side  so  as 
to  avoid  passing  into  the  coffins  below  it 
on  its  way  to  the  well.      In  the  outer  row 
are  laid  males  ;  females  in  the  'middle  one  ; 
and,   nearest  the   centre,   children.      The 
three    rows    symbolise    the    three    moral 
precepts     of      Zoroaster  :     good    deeds, 
good    words,  good    thoughts.       Each    of 
them  contains  seventy-two  coffins,  typify- 
ing   the    seventy-two  chapters  of    Zoro- 
aster's "  Yasna,"  a  portion  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.     Two  hundred  and  sixteen  bodies 
could  thus  be  accommo- 
dated at  once  in  the  large 
towers  a  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.     No  expense  is 
spared     to     make     these 
buildings  practically  ever- 
lasting,   the     latest     one 
costing  ;^2i, 250. 

Bombay  owns  six 
towers,  all  in  this  one 
enclosure.  Four  are  in 
general  use.  \  very  small 
one,  seldom  employed,  is 
the  oldest — "The  Mody 
Tower,"  built  by  a  Parsee 
of  that  name  so  long  ago 
as  i66g  ;  when,  driven 
out  from  their  own  loved 
Iran  by  Mussulman  in- 
tolerance, these  exiles  for 
the  faith  of  Persia  settled 
finally  in  Bombay. 

There  is  another  small 
tower,  built  square,  which 
possesses     but     little     interest     for     the 
vultures,    for     it    is    reserved    for    those 
who    have     suffered     death     for    crime. 
Funerals  here  must  be  a  rarity  indeed,  for 


feel  inclined,  and  worship  before  the 
sacred  fire,  to  remind  them  of  the  one 
God  who  rules  through  this  and  the 
other  beneficent  elements.     They  admit 
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that  some  of  their  people  may  occasionally 
be  found  so  ignorant  as  to  worship  the 
element  itself,  but  rarely. 

The  lack  of  instruction  by  preaching  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  that  given 
before  the  great  service  of  Initiation, 
which  they  call  Navjot,  and  we  "The 
Thread  Ceremony."  Boys  and  girls  are 
received  into  the  faith  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  eleven  ;  generally  between 
seven  and  nine.  It  is  considered  that 
before  this  time  they  cannot  be  guilty  of 
real  sin.  A  priest  is  paid  eight  or  ten 
rupees  a  month  to  come  and  instruct  the 
candidate  in  his  own  home  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  investiture  with  the 
thread — a  girdle  of  fine  woollen  material 
wound  thrice  round  the  waist,  some- 
what like  a  flat  white  bootlace — which  is 
henceforth  worn  till  death,  and  never 
removed  except  when  bathing. 

In  the  hour  of  death,  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  three  prayers  said.  First, 
loosing  the  girdle,  the  dying  man  repeats, 
"  O  God,  our  Protector,  all  other  protec- 


s  fail  r 


;  be  with   I 


Ther 


tying  the  knot  again,  "O  God,  I  confess 
that  I  have  sinned  often,  both  by  sins  of 
omission  and  commission."  Last  follows 
a  prayer  commending  his  spirit  into  its 
Creator's  hands. 

Altogether  the  Parsee  must  claim  our 
respect  and  admiration,  both  on  his  own 
merits  and  also  by  comparison,  as  being 
by  far  the  foremost  among  the  nations 
now  inhabiting  Asia.  His  womankind, 
too,  are  not  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 
They  walk  about  as  unconstrained,  as 
trusted,  and  their  glance  is  as  free,  as 
fearless,  and  as  modest,  as  the  best  of 
their  Western  sisters. 

If  only  we  could  get  over  our  prejudices 
against  those  Towers  of  Silence  !  Well, 
but  every  one  has  a  right  to  some  eccen- 
tricities. Let  the  Parsee  keep  his.  In 
practice  it  works  far  better  than  our  own 
system,  with  its  ever-widening  belt  of 
cemetries  that  will  in  time  wall  out  the 
country  from  the  cities — the  cities  of 
the  living  minority,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mightier  necropolis,  the  city  of  the  dead 
majority. 
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CHAPTER  ML 


UR.    PEEBLES 

IJIS  lordship  welcomed  the 
irruption  of  the  two 
youn|f  people  as  a 
relief  from  the  further 
discussion  of  a  painful 
logic.  His  indolent  and 
pleasure-loving  nature 
prompted  him  to  the 
casting  off  as  quckly  as  might  be  of 
all  disquieting  thoughts, 

"  So,  young  madam,"  he  said  to  Dulcie, 
"pinching  her  ear,  "you've  come  back! 
And  where  have  you  been  all  the  after- 

"  On  the  sands,"  said  Dulcie.  "  You're 
not  angry  with  me,  are  you?"  she  asked, 
kissing  him  in  a  coaxing  fashion,  for  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  was  a  little 
sharp.  "  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
had  been  upset." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  happened  if  you  had 
been  at  the  table,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "  I 
suppose  I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,"  he 
continued  to  Desmond,  "  for  her  absence  ? 
You're  pretty  spectacles,  the  pair  of  you, " 
he  went  on,  looking  at  the  disordered 
dresses,  flushed  faces  and  untidy  hatr  of 


the  young  couple.  "You've  been  up  to 
some  mischief,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  thii  time,"  said  Desmond. 

' '  Hold  your  tongue,  boy  !  "  snapped  his 
lordship,  with  sudden  and  inexplicable  ill- 
temper.  "Don't  bandy  words  with  me 
— hold  your  tongue  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Desmond. 

"Can't  you  find  something  better  to  do 
than  to  go  wandering  about  the  place, 
mixing  with  all  the  loafers  and  blackguards 
in  the  county  ?  Can't  you  speak  ?  You 
can  chatter  fast  enough  when  you're  not 
asked  to." 

"  Ye  told  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  sir," 
said  Desmond,  falling  back  on  Irish  pre- 
varication and  broadening  his  brogue. 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  some  order  with 
you,  sir,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "  Come  to  my 
study  to-morrow  after  breakfast.  It's  time 
you  were  doing  something — time  you 
began  to  think  of — of  your  future.  There, 
there!"  he  continued  patting  Desmond's 
shoulder,  "I'm  not  angry  with  you,  my 
boy.  I've  been  upset,  and  in  my  state  of 
health  the  least  thing  excites  me — ask 
Peebles ! " 

"Ay,"  said  the  Scot,  "that's  true — 
you've  a  troublesome  temper." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Dulcie,  "we'll 
coddle    you    up    and   comfort   you-     I'll 
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play  a  game  of  backgammon  with  you, 
and  if  that  doesn't  cure  you,  1*11  send  over 
to  Galway  for  mamma." 

**  For  your  mother  !  **  said  Kilpatrick. 
**  Mv  sister— Tabitha  !  " 

**  She's  a  capital  nurse,"  said  Dulcie. 
**  She'll  set  you  right  in  a  jiffy — as  Des- 
mond would  say. "  The  bit  of  slang  passed 
unnoticed  by  his  lordship  in  his  terror  at 
the  suggestion  it  conveyed. 

"Good  heavens,  child,  Tabitha  will  be 
praying  over  me  day  and  night !  Tm  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that — I  worCt  be  prayed 
over  ;  but  for  this  little  cardiac  weakness 
I'm  in  excellent  condition.  Ask  Peebles  ! 
There,  there,  go  and  get  your  dinner,  and 
take  Desmond  with  you." 

**  I  shall  come  back  afterwards,"  said 
Dulcie. 

**  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  her  uncle.  **  Come 
back  by  and  by  and  give  me  my  game  of 
backgammon." 

**  I  met  Mr.  Blake  on  the  road,  sir," 
said  Desmond.  **  He  asked  me  to  deliver 
a  message  to  your  lordship." 

**  Well,"  snapped  Kilpatrick,  **  what  has 
the  drunken  brute  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

**  Just  to  apologise  for  what  he  did  and 
said  this  afternoon." 

**  His  repentance  is  mighty  sudden," 
said  Kilpatrick. 

**  He  didn't  repent  at  all  till  Desmond 
talked  to  him,"  said  Dulcie,  glad  to  get  in 
a  word  in  favour  of  her  sweetheart. 

**  So  you've  been  giving  Blake  a  lesson 
in  manners,  eh  ? "  said  the  old  man. 
**  And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  and  how 
did  he  take  it  ?  " 

Desmond  recounted  the  interview. 

**  He  took.it  like  mother's  milk,  sir. 
Sure  he  knew  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He's 
not  a  bad  fellow  if  ye  know  how  to  take 
him." 

Peebles  coughed  behind  his  hand  a 
dubious  note,  and  Kilpatrick  catching  the 
old  man's  eye,  said  with  something  of  his 
former  testiness 

**  Well,  well — that  will  do — go  and  eat 
your  dinner !  Peebles,  wait  on  Lady 
Dulcie." 

The  two  young  people  and  the  old  ser- 
vitor left  the  room  together,  and  Kilpatrick, 
sinking  back  into  the  seat  he  had  quitted, 
sat  forsome  time  plunged  in  silent  thought. 
Conseltine,  leaning  against  the  high  old- 
fashioned  mantelpiece,  took  advantage  of 
the  shadow  with  which  the  room  was 
filled,  and  of  his  brother's  abstraction  to 
watch  him  narrowly.  The  old  lord  sighed 
once  or  twice,  and  gave  one  or  two  move- 
ments of  impatience,  and  once  the  sound 


of  a  broken  murmur  reached  Conseltine's 
ear  in  which  he  distinguished  only  the 
word  **  Moya." 

**Dick,"  said  Kilpatrick,  suddenly 
turning  towards  him,  **  I  must  provide 
for  Desmond — I  simply  must  do  it — I 
should  be  a  cad  if  I  didn't." 

The  intently  watchful  look  which 
Conseltine's  face  had  worn  was  replaced 
by  his  general  expression  of  suavity  as  he 
came  forward  into  the  ray  of  light 
yet  coming  through  the  great  oriel 
window. 

**My  dear  Henry,"  he  said  smoothly, 
**you  are  perfectly  right.  'Tis  the 
dictate  of  nature  and  justice — it  does  ye 
credit." 

Kilpatrick,  who  was  anything  but  a 
fool,  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  curious, 
quick,  questioning  glance.  Conseltine 
replied  to  it  as  if  to  a  speech. 

**  I  know,  my  dear  Henry,  I  know! 
Ye've  been  thinking  me  grasping  and 
avaricious  and  heartless  all  this  time,  now 
haven't  you?  And  why?  Just  because 
I've  felt  it  my  duty  as  your  brother  and 
Richard's  father,  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  family.  The  title  goes  to 
Richard,  anyhow  ;  and  'tis  but  common 
sense,  as  ye  said  just  now  yourself,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  property  should  go  with 
it.  'Tis  mighty  little  I  can  leave  him, 
and  a  lord  without  soil  to  his  foot  or  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket  would  be  a  queer 
spectacle,  wouldn't  he  ?  'Tis  not  Lord 
Kilpatrick,  anyhow,  that  shall  be  seen  in 
that  predicament ;  but  ye  can  provide  for 
Desmond  too.  You  can  give  him  all  he 
has  a  right  to  expect,  and  still  leave 
enough  for  Richard." 

The  argument  was  unanswerable.  The 
manner  and  voice  with  which  it  was  put 
were  suave,  persuasive,  honest ;  but 
Kilpatrick's  only  answer  was  to  shoot 
another  quick,  questioning  glance  at  his 
brother's  face,  and  to  tap  the  carpet  with 
his  foot. 

**  What  would  you  call  a  proper 
provision  ?  "  he  asked,  after  an  interval  of 
silence. 

**  Give  the  boy  a  profession,  and — well, 
say  ;^5oo  a  year.  He's  bright  and 
clever,  and  with  that  income  and  a  calling 
in  his  fingers,  if  he  can't  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  'tis  a  pity." 

**  A  profession  !  "  said  Kilpatrick, 
musingly.  **  I  don't  know  what  the 
boy's  fit  for,  unless  it's  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor." 

**  Bad  pay  and  poor  prospects,"  said 
Conseltine.      **  Why  not  the  Church  ?  " 
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His  lordship  went  off  into  a  sudden 
cackle  of  laughter. 

"  The  Church  !  Fancy  Desmond  a 
priest !  Faith,  'twould  be  a  pretty  parish 
that  he  had  charge  of." 

•'The  bar?"  suggested  his  brother. 

**No — Desmond  hates  lawyers  almost 
as  much  as  Blake  himself — it's  in  the  blood, 
I  suppose — I'm  none  too  fond  of  them 
myself.  I'll  think  it  over,  Dick,  I'll  think 
it  over — don't  bother  me  about  it  any 
more  at  present.     Nothing  shall  be  done 

without  your  knowledge  and without 

your  knowledge,  at  all  events." 

**  You  are  tired  ?  "  asked  Conseltine. 

**  Yes,  tired  to  death." 

**  Well,  I'll  leave  ye  to  yourself.  Good 
night — sleep  well,  and  ye'll  be  as  sound 
as  a  trout  in  the  morning.  I'll  send  up 
Peebles  to  help  ye  to  undress." 

He  went ;  and  Kilpatrick  rising  from 
his  seat  began  to  pace  the  room  from  end 
to  end  among  the  gathering  shadows. 

"What  the  devil  makes  Dick  Consel- 
tine so  tender  all  of  a  sudden  ?  "  he  asked 
himself,  '•  with  his  '  dictates  of  nature  and 
justice.'  He  hates  the  boy  like  poison,  that 
I'm  sure  of.  I  can  see  it  in  his  eye,  for 
so  smooth  as  he  is,  every  time  he  looks 
at  him  ;  and  so  does  that  bull-headed 
young  fool — his  son.  It's  natural,  I 
suppose  !  Faith,  then,  one  sees  the  hatred 
that  money  breeds — brother  hating 
brother — father  hating  son,  sons  fathers  ; 
the  meanness,  lying,  ingratitude,  intrigu- 
ing— I'd  rather  be  the  poorest  peasant  on 
my  estate — I'd  rather  be  Desmond,  poor 
boy,  he  knows  his  friends,  at  least,  the 
poor  squireen.  Nobody  cajoles  and 
flatters  him  !  " 

He  fell  silent  again  and  paced  the  room 
with  a  slower  step. 

**  Poor  Moya  !  Gad  !  how  it  all  comes 
back  to  me  !  If  she  had  been  only  a  little 
more  of  a  lady,  just  a  shade  more  possible 
as  my  wife  !  She  was  a  lady  in  heart  and 
feeling,  the  truest  I  ever  met,  I  think.  I 
threw  away  a  jewel  when  I  cast  her  off — 
seventeen  years  ago  ! 

"Seventeen  years  ago  this  month,  and 
it  is  all  as  clear  and  vivid  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened yesterday.  Poor  girl  !  I  can  see 
her  face  now  as  it  was  when  I  broke  the 
secret  to  her.  It  will  haunt  me  till  I  die 
' — and  after,  if  all  tales  are  true.  I  was  a 
scoundrel !  It  was  a  vile  business.  There 
are  moments  when  I  think  Peebles  is 
right,  that  it  is  my  plain  duty  to  let  family 
considerations  slide — own  the  boy — leave 
him  all.  It  wrings  my  heart  to  see  him, 
handsome,  manly,  courageous,  loved  by 


everybody — my  son  !  my  own  son — and 
then  look  at  that   long-shanked    cub    of 

Dick's  and  think  that  he Desmond  is 

worth  a  million  of  him — worth  a  planetful 
of  the  stupid,  ugly  cur.  How  like  his 
mother  he  is !  Sometimes  he  frightens 
me — it  is  as  if  the  dead  came  out  of 
the  grave  to  accuse  me." 

He  paused  in  his  walk  and  looked  round 
the  darkened  chamber  as  if  he  feared  an 
actual  hidden  presence  there — then  he 
walked  to  his  desk,  struck  a  match  and 
applied  it  to  the  wick  of  a  small  shaded 
reading-lamp  ;  then,  stealthily,  and  with 
more  than  one  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
unlocked  the  de^k,  touched  a  spring  and 
drew  from  a  secret  drawer  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  a  miniature  portrait.  It  was  to  the 
paper  he  gave  his  first  attention.  The 
writing,  originally  bold  and  heavy,  had 
faded  to  a  faint  rusty  red,  the  paper  was 
stained  and  spotted.  "  Take  your  child," 
he  read  falteringly,  "and  as  you  use  him 
may  God  use  you."  He  sat  staring  at  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  blurred  by  the  mist  of 
gathering  tears. 

"  As  you  use  him  may  God  use  you," 
he  repeated,  half  aloud.  "  I'll  do  my 
duty  by  the  boy — I  must.     Before  Heaven, 

if  Moya  were  alive !     No,  even  that 

wouldn't  mend  matters — it  wouldn't  even 
mend  her  broken  heart.  It  was  not  that 
she  wasn't  my  lady — not  that  her  vanity 
was  wounded — it  was  the  treachery  ! 
She  loved  me — she  thought  me  an  honest 
man.  It  was  her  pride  in  me  that  was 
broken — God  forgive  me  !  I  acted  like  a 
villain." 

He  took  up  the  portrait  and  bent  his 
eyes  upon  it  with  a  long,  regretful  gaze. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  true  artist,  who  had 
caught  and  reproduced  with  actual 
fidelity  the  features  and  expression  of  the 
proud  and  tender  girl  Kilpatrick  had 
betrayed.  The  bright,  gay  face,  instinct 
with  youth  and  happiness,  beamed  from 
the  picture,  the  sensitive  lips  seemed 
almost  to  tremble  as  the  world-worn  old 
man  gazed  at  them  The  dress  was 
that  of  the  better  class  of  an  Irish  peasant 
of  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  the  hand  which 
held  the  shawl  about  the  throat  was 
heavily  jewelled. 

"  She  sent  back  the  rings — every  scrap 
and  every  rag  I'd  ever  given  her,"  said 
Kilpatrick.  They  lay  in  the  secret  drawer 
and  rattled  as  his  blanched  fingers  drew 
them  forth.  "She  wouldn't  wear  the 
dress  I'd  given  her  when  she  had  this 
taken.  *  Let  me  be  as  I  was  when  you 
first  knew  me,  when  the  great  lord  wasn't 
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ashamed  to  tell  the  poor  girl  he  loved 
her.'  "  With  a  sudden  passionate  gesture 
of  love  and  remorse,  he  carried  the  picture 
to  his  lips. 

**  My  lord  !  "  said  a  voice  so  startlingly 
close  that  it  seemed  to  be  at  his  very  ear. 
Kilpatrick  turned  with  a  start  and  beheld 
a  dim  form  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
door. 

**  Confound  you  !  "  he  said.  **  Who  is 
it?" 

**Just  myself,"  said  Peebles  with  his 
usual  slow  Scotch  drawl. 

'*  Confound  you!"  said  his  lordship 
again,  **  why  didn't  you  knock?  " 

**  I  knocked  twice,"  said  Peebles,  **  and 
got  nae  answer.  Mr.  Conseltine  told  me 
ye  needed  me." 

Kilpatrick  dropped  the  letter  and  the 
miniature  back  into  the  desk  and  closed 
and  locked  it  before  speaking  again. 

•*  Is  Mr.  Feagus  still  below  ?  " 

**Ay,"  said  Peebles,  **he's  drinking 
with  Mr.  Conseltine  and  Mr.  Richard. 
He's  just  as  drunk  as  a  lord — begging 
your  lordship's  pardon.  It's  an  old  pro- 
verb, and  like  most  proverbs  it  has  its 
exceptions." 

"Drunk,  eh?"  said  his  lordship 
musingly. 

"  Verra  drunk  !  "  said  Peebles.  '*  Tain't 
often  he  gets  such  liquor  as  comes  out  o' 
your  cellar,  my  lord." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Kilpatrick  ab- 
sently, **  I  suppose  not.  Well,  you  can 
help  me  to  undress,  Peebles,  and  then  you 
can  tell  Mr.  Feagus — you  can  tell  him — 
tell  him  I'll  write  him  regarding  the  busi- 
ness I  have  in  hand." 

Peebles,  his  face  hidden  in  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  the  little  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  reading  lamp,  smiled  sourly. 

**  Verra  weel,  my  lord,"  he  said  ;  and 
Kilpatrick  rising  accepted  his  arm  as  a 
support  to  his  bedroom. 

Half  an  hour  later  Peebles  descended 
to  the  dining-room,  where  he  found  Mr. 
Feagus  with  his  head  on  the  table  and 
one  arm  curled  lovingly  round  an  empty 
bottle.  It  took  some  trouble  to  rouse 
him,  and  even  when  awakened  he  was  for 
a  time  oblivious  of  his  surroundings.  At 
last,  dimly  defining  the  figure  of  Peebles, 
he  took  him  for  Blake,  and  rising  with  a 
sort  of  paralytic  alertness,  bade  the  old 
man  stand  upon  his  defence.  Peebles, 
from  a  safe  distance,  proclaimed  his 
identity  ;  thereupon  Mr.  Feagus,  relenting 
his  pugnacious  ardour,  wept  copiously, 
and  would  have  embraced  him. 

**  Gang  hame,  gang  hame,  now  !  "  said 


Peebles,  repulsing  him — thereupon  Mr. 
Feagus's  tears  ran  faster.  "  My  loard 
will  send  for  ye  if  he  should  ha'  need  o' 
ye," 

**  Ye'll  come  and  have  a  dhrink  with 
me,  just  for  the  sake  of  ould  times,  Mr. 
Peebles,"  said  Feagus. 

<<  Ye've  had  drink  enouch,"  said  Pee- 
bles, "  gang  hame  !  "  and  he  bundled  him 
out  through  the  French  window  opening 
on  the  lawn.  Finding  himself  in  the  open 
air,  Feagus  made  straight  by  instinct  for 
Widow  Daly's  shebeen.  Peebles  stood  at 
the  window  watching  him  tacking  and 
reeling  along  the  path  until  he  passed  out 
of  sight,  and  was  about  to  return  and 
close  the  window  when  he  heard  a  voice 
hailing  him. 

**  Misther  Paybles  !    Misther  Paybles  !  *' 

Peering  into  the  darkness  he  made  out 
a  dim  form  approaching  him. 

**  Who  is  it?"  he  asked. 

**  'Tis  me,  sure— Larry." 

Peebles  recognised  the  lad,  a  henchman 
of  Desmond's,  a  village  loafer  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  company  either  of  the 
squireen  or  of  Lady  Dulcie's  maid,  Rosie. 

**  Weel,  Larry  !     What  hae  ye  there  ?  '" 

**  'Tis  a  letther  !  "  panted  Larry. 

**For  my  lord?" 

**No,  'tis  for  yours'lf." 

**  And  where  did  ye  get  it  ?  " 

**  I  met  a  poor  woman  at  the  foot  o'  the 
hill,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  one 
Misther  Paybles.  *  Sure,  I  do,'  ses  L 
*  Then,'  says  she,  *  will  ye  earn  a  blessin' 
on  a  poor  craychur  by  givin'  this  into  his 
ain  hand  ? '    *  I  will, '  ses  I — and  here  I  am. " 

Peebles  accepted  the  scrap  of  paper 
held  out  to  him,  and  walking  to  the 
chimney  piece,  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp — **One  who  comes  from  Kenmare, 
and  who  knew  Moya  Macartney," — He 
started,  but  remembering  Larry's  presence 
controlled  himself  and  read  on — **  would 
like  to  speak  with  him  who  was  the  best 
of  friends  to  that  poor  colleen  before  she 
died.  Will  you  meet  the  writer  at  ten 
to-morrow  in  the  churchyard  by  the  lake 
side,  and  hear  her  message  for  poor 
Moya's  sake  ?  " 

Peebles  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  the 
paper  shaking  in  his  fingers. 

*  *  Who  gave  ye  this,  did  ye  say  ?  "  he 
asked. 

**  A  stranger,"  said  Larry.  **  She  said 
there  was  no  answer." 

**  Verra  weel,"  said  Peebles,  in  a  tone 
as  near  commonplace  as  he  could  make  it. 
**  I'll  attend  to  it."  Larry  saluted  and 
vanished.     **  What's  the  meaning  o'  this  ? 
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What  mystery's  here?  A  droll  kind  o* 
message,  and  a  droll  kind  o'  place  for  an 
appointment,  and  a  droll  hour  o*  the  night 
for  a  respectable  man  to  be  gadding  aboot 
a  kirkyard.  Weel,  weel  !  Maybe  it's  one 
of  Moya's  kinsmen  anxious  to  hear  news 
aboot  the  bairn.  Weel,  be  she  friend  or 
foe,  angel  or  de'il,  I'll  be  there." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    SURPRISE   FOR    DESMOND. 

Mr.  Richard  Conseltine  junior  was  not 
a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and,  like 
most  intellectually  slow  people,  made  up 
for  the  paucity  of  his  ideas  by  the  intens- 
ity with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  few  he 
possessed.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
quite  easily  and  naturally  that  his  uncle's 
belongings  should  come  to  him  in  their 
entirety  along  with  the  title.  He  had 
grown  to  early  manhood  in  the  unques- 
tioning belief  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
It  was  but  recently  that  he  had  learned  of 
the  relationship  existing  between  his  lord- 
ship and  the  squireen.  Mr.  Conseltine 
had  thought  it  well  to  keep  the  knowledge 
from  him.  The  elder  man  knowing  his 
fondness  for  his  illegitimate  offspring,  and 
knowing  also  the  feud  which  had  estab- 
lished itself  between  his  son  and  Desmond 
almost  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
meeting  as  children,  had  decided,  that  in 
some  explosion  of  hatred,  Richard  might 
use  his  knowledge  of  the  squireen's  birth 
to  taunt  him,  a  proceeding  which,  he  was 
certain,  would  do  no  good  to  his  pros- 
pects from  Kilpatrick.  The  two  boys 
had  hated  each  other  almost  at  first  sight, 
with  a  quiet,  instinctive  ferocity  as  of  cat 
and  dog.  In  his  sullen,  grudging  fashion, 
Richard  detested  all  who  were  not  sub- 
servient to  his  wishes  and  interests,  and 
especially  hated  anybody  who  was  his 
superior  in  matters  in  which  he  most 
desired  to  excel.  Desmond,  as  bright 
and  quick  as  he  was  lumpish  and  dull, 
compared  with  him  to  his  disadvantage  at 
every  turn.  The  poor  squireen,  who 
owned  not  a  single  acre  of  soil,  and  was 
dependent  upon  Richard's  uncle  for  his 
daily  bread,  for  the  clothes  he  wore,  was 
the  idol  of  the  district.  Mr.  Richard 
Conseltine,  the  independent  young  gentle- 
man of  settled  status,  was  everywhere 
tacitly,  and  not  unfrequently  overtly,  set 
at  naught.  In  those  exercises  which  are 
popular  in  all  rural  districts,  and  especi- 
ally  among  the   sport-loving    people   of 


Ireland,  Desmond  was  easily  Richard's 
master.  He  was  the  best  shot,  rider, 
angler,  boxer,  dancer  and  fly  fisherman  of. 
his  years  in  the  county.  He  was  hand- 
some in  person,  and  had  with  all  women, 
young  or  old,  that  serene  and  beautiful 
impudence  which  of  all  masculine  quali- 
ties recommends  itself  most  instantly  to 
the  feminine  heart.  All  women  loved 
him,  and  did  their  best  to  spoil  him. 
Every  man  and  boy  on  the  estate  was  his 
willing  servant  and  accomplice  in  the 
freaks  and  frolics  and  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline in  which  he  delighted,  confident 
that  the  simple  excuse — ***T<vas  the 
squireen  that  asked  me,"  would  be  quite 
suflficient  to  calm  the  wrath  of  my  lord  or 
his  agent,  or  even  of  the  dreaded  Mr. 
Peebles,  before  whom  even  his  lordship 
was  popularly  believed  to  tremble.  Rich- 
ard could  not  but  contrast  this  willing  and 
eager  service  with  the  frigid  obedience 
which  was  all  the  observance  paid  to  him 
as  the  future  owner  of  the  soil.  Had  he 
been  other  than  he  was  he  might  have 
found  a  lesson  in  the  contrast,  and  have 
penetrated  the  simple  secret  of  Desmond's 
popularity,  which  lay  more  in  his  sunny 
good  temper,  his  quick  sympathy,  his 
courage  and  generosity,  than  in  the  physi- 
cal superiorities  which  so  galled  his 
cousin's  envious  mind. 

Ideas,  it  has  been  said,  were  not  common 
with  Richard,  but  the  evening  of  the 
events  just  recorded  was  made  addition- 
ally memorable  to  him  by  the  implanting 
of  a  new  one  in  his  mind.  He  had  hap- 
pened to  pass  on  the  terrace  below  the 
open  window  of  the  drawing-room  during 
the  conversation  held  between  Kilpatrick 
and  the  faithful  Peebles.  The  window 
was  open,  and  the  calm  evening  air  had 
brought  one  single  utterance  of  the  old 
servant's  distinctly  to  his  ears. 

**  There's  ju'st  a  chance,"  the  deliberate 
Scotch  voice  had  said,  **that  Desmond, 
when  he  knows  that  you're  his  father, 
may  refuse  to  take  a  shilling  o'  your 
money." 

Now,  since  Richard's  knowledge  of 
Desmond's  illegitimacy,  the  secret  had 
trembled  at  his  very  lips  a  hundred  times. 
He  longed  to  dash  the  insolent  triumph  of 
the  nameless  adventurer  who  diminished 
his  chances  of  succession,  and,  by  every 
morsel  he  ate,  seemed  to  his  niggard 
fancy  to  lessen  the  future  possessions  of 
the*  rightful  heir.  He  had  only  been 
restrained  from  insulting  Desmond  on  the 
score  of  his  birth  by  his  father's  strenuous 
assurance  that  to  touch   on  that  ma*' 
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would  be  to  lose  his  uncle*s  favour  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Conseltine  senior  had 
impressed  that  belief  on  him  very  forcibly. 
Richard  rolled  the  sweet  morsel  of 
insolence  round  his  tongue  a  score  of 
times  a  day  with  a  rich  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  it  could  be  safe  to  humiliate 
his  adversary  by  crying  it  on  the  house- 
tops. 

Peebles'  words  came  to  him  as  a 
veritable  revelation.  For  just  a  minute 
the  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  so  long 
sought,  so  ardently  desired,  seemed 
almost  ludicrously  easy.  He  had  only  to 
fulfil  the  minor  desire  to  insult  the 
squireen  in  order  to  secure  the  even 
greater  and  much  more  solid  pleasure  of 
inheriting  his  uncle's  estate.  Then  a 
doubt  came  and  chilled  him.  We  are  all 
apt  to  prophecy  of  our  neighbour's 
conduct  in  any  given  conditions  by  what 
we  know  we  should  ourselves  do  under 
like  circumstances.  Richard  knew,  and 
— no  criminal  is  ashamed  of  his  own 
instincts — confessed  to  himself  quite 
openly  and  with  no  embarrassment,  that  if 
he,  in  Desmond's  place,  learned  the  secret 
of  Desmond's  birth,  the  effects  of  the 
knowledge  would  certainly  not  be  those 
foreshadowed  by  Peebles.  Rather  on  the 
contrary.  The  stain  on  his  birth  would 
have  been  an  added  claim  on  the  gener- 
osity of  the  father  who  had  so  stained 
him.  Still,  a  fiery-tempered  fool  like 
Desmond  might  think  differently. 
Peebles'  words  stuck  in  his  mind,  and 
returned  during  the  night  with  a  constant 
reiteration,  keeping  sleep  at  arm's  length. 
Again  and  again  his  clumsy  imagination 
tried  to  realise  the  effects  of  the  betrayal 
of  the  secret,  until  he  determined  to  take 
the  trouble  to  his  father,  and  consult  with 
him  as  to  the  best  line  of  conduct  to  be 
followed. 

He  descended  to  the  breakfast  table  to 
find  my  lord  and  his  father  seated  together 
there,  attended  on  by  Peebles,  but  neither 
Desmond  nor  Dulcie  was  present.  In 
answer  to  a  remark  on  their  absence  from 
Kilpatrick,  Peebles  deposed  to  having 
heard  them  laughing  and  talking  on  the 
lawn  at  least  three  hours  earlier,  and 
suggested  that  they  had  gone  on  one  of 
their  eternal  excursions.  Breakfast  was 
almost  over  when  they  appeared,  flushed 
and  radiant.  Kilpatrick  had  shown  some 
testiness  in  remarking  their  absence,  but 
Dulcie's  good-morning  kiss  had  quite 
dissipated  his  gloom,  and  he  listened  to 
their  chatter  about  the  morning's  adven- 
tures with  a  good-tempered  smile. 


**  Don't  forget  to  come  to  the  study, 
Desmond,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  and 
passed  out  on  to  the  terrace  with  his 
newspaper. 

'*  All  right,  sir,"  said  Desmond. 

Conseltine  also  withdrew,  leaving  the 
three  young  people  together,  Richard 
sitting  apart,  and  scowling  angrily  at 
Dulcie  and  her  companion,  who  ignored 
his  presence  completely. 

**  Dulcie,"  he  said  suddenly,  "won't 
you  come  into  the  drawing-room  and 
teach  me  that  song  ?  You  promised,  you 
know." 

**  Not  now,"  said  the  girl,  **  I'm  busy  ; 
I've  got  to  go  and  look  out  my  fishing 
tackle." 

**Are  you  going  fishing?"  asked 
Richard. 

**  Yes,"  said  Desmond,  **  she's  going 
with  wtf." 

**  I  wasn't  addressing  you^'^  said 
Richard. 

**  Thank  ye  for  the  honour  ye  do  me 
in  not  addressing  me  !  "  said  Desmond. 

There  was  something  in  Richard's 
manner  which  the  lad  could  not  define, 
something  more  than  usually  insolent  and 
offensive,  and  the  ring  of  Desmond's 
voice  warned  Richard  that  he  felt  it. 

**  I  really  think,  Dulcie,"  said  Richard, 
**  that  you  might  give  us  a  little  of 
your  company  now  and  then,  instead  of 
running  all  over  the  county  like  a  madcap 
with  all  the  tatterdemalions  in  the 
village.  I  wish  we  were  back  in  Dublin, 
with  civilised  people  about  us." 

**  Really,  Mr.  Conseltine,"  said  Dulcie, 
quietly,  but  with  a  manner  which  marked 
her  sense  of  the  side  sneer  at  Desmond, 
**  I  can  choose  my  society  without  your 
help." 

The  hovering  look  which  always  rested 
on  Richard's  heavy  features  deepened. 

**  No,  you  can't,"  he  said,  roughly, 
**  or  at  all  events,  you  don't.  You're 
getting  yourself  talked  about  all  over  the 
county,  wandering  about  like  a  girl  off 
the  hillside  with  any  vagabond  who " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted 
Desmond,  with  great  smoothness  of 
manner  but  with  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
his  eyes,  **  but  civility  costs  nothing,  Mr. 
Richard.  Were  ye  alluding  to  me  at  all  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  Richard,  trying  hard  to 
revert  to  his  usual  manner  of  heavy  inso- 
lence, but  speaking  angrily,  **  and  what 
if  I  was  ?  " 

**  Why,"  returned  Desmond,  rising — 
**  don't  be  afraid.  Lady  Dulcie,  I'm  not 
going  to  quarrel.      If  I've  said  or  done 
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anything  to  give  offence  to  this  kind, 
civil-spoken,  amiable  young  gentleman, 
I'm  willing  and  anxious  to  apologise. 
What's  my  offence,  sir  ?  " 

**You  hang  too  much  about  the 
Castle,"  said  Richard.  **  I  know  his 
lordship  enco'urages  you,  but  you  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  presume  on  his 
good-nature." 

**  Don't  ye  think,"  said  Desmond 
quietly,  **  that  ye  might  lave  that  to  his 
lordship  to  say  ?  " 

**  You're  no  fit  company  for  my  cousin," 
cried  Richard  hotly. 

Dulcie  rose  with  an  exclamation  of 
anger,  but  Desmond  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm  and  she  remained  silent. 

**  And  don't  ye  think,"  continued 
Desmond  again,  '*  that  ye  might  leave 
that  for  your  cousin  to  say  ?  She  hasn't 
said  it  yet." 

"Said  it!"  cried  Dulcie,  in  a  white 
heat  of  anger.  **  Why  should  I  say  it  ? 
A  gentleman  is  fit  company  for  anybody." 

**  A  gentleman  !  "  sneered  Richard.  *'  A 
gentleman  !  Yes,  \>\x\.  you  should  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  real 
article  and  the  counterfeit." 

**  Oh  !  "  said  Desmond,  quietly  still, 
but  with  more  keenly  glittering  eyes  and 
a  pulsating  voice.  *  *  And  I  suppose  I'm  the 
counterfeit  ?     Is  that  what  you  mane  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  returned 
Richard. 

"Then,"  said  Desmond,  "if  Lady 
Dulcie  will  do  us  the  honour  to  lave  us 
to  ourselves,  or  if  ye'll  kindly  step  out  on 
to  the  lawn,  the  counterfeit  will  give  the 
real  article  a  taste  of  his  fists." 

"  Desmond  !  "  cried  Dulcie. 

"All  right,  darlin',"  said  Desmond, 
soothing  her  with  his  hand  and  keeping 
his  eye  on  Richard's  face. 

The  girl  let  the  endearing  word  and 
action  pass  unregarded.  They  stung 
Richard  td  fury. 

"You  beggarly  beast !  "  he  cried. 

Desmond  made  a  step  towards  him, 
Dulcie  clung  to  him,  beseeching  him  to  be 
quiet. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  now,"  said  Des- 
mond, with  his  Irish  blood  dancing  in  his 
veins  and  his  heart  all  aglow  with  love  of 
battle.  "  We're  only  going  to  have  a 
small  civil  kind  of  a  fight,  the  least  touch 
of  one,  just  to  see  how  real  he  is." 

Peebles,  who  had  entered  the  room 
unobserved,  overheard  these  last  words, 
and  came  between  the  combatants. 

"  Master  Desmond  !  "  he  said,  "  I'm 
surprised  at   ye  !     Ye'll  no  disgrace  his 


lordship's  house  by  brawling  in  it,  as  if 
ye  were  in  a  taproom  or  a  hill-side 
shabeen  ! " 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way,  if  ye  please,  Mr. 
Peebles,"  said  Desmond. 

"That  I'll  no  do,"  returned  the  old 
Scot.  "Ye'll  just  be  a  sensible  lad,  as 
I've  always  known  ye,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  trouble.  Ye're  the  calmest.  Master 
Richard — ^what's  a'  this  steer  aboot  ?  " 

"  I  warned  that  ruffian,"  said  Richard, 
"to  avoid  my  company.  He  retaliated, 
as  you  see,  and " 

"You  insulted  him  cruelly!"  cried 
Dulcie,  with  a  heaving  breast  and  a 
glitter  of  tears  in  her  soft  eyes.  "  Never 
mind  him,  Desmond — come  away  !  " 

"  Insult  him  I  "  cried  Richard.  Peebles' 
presence  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
his  lordship  gave  him  some  sense  of 
security,  and  Dulcie's  obvious  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  his  assassin  enraged 
him  beyond  all  control.  "Insult  him! 
By  the  powers  !  Ask  him  who  and  what 
he  is,  and  then  you'll  know  what  right  he 
has  to  be  in  your  company  or  in  the 
company  of  any  young  lady." 

The  anger  half  faded  from  Desmond's 
face,  and  gave  way  to  something  of  a  look 
of  astonishment. 

"  Who  and  what  I  am  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"Sure,  I'm  Desmond  Macartney." 

Richard  repeated  the  name,  and  gave  a 
scornful  laugh. 

"  And  who  has  anything  to  say  against 
me  ?  I'm  as  good  a  gentleman  as  your- 
self.'* 

"  That's  a  lie  !  "  said  Richard.  "  You're 
a  pauper,  dependent  on  my  uncle's  charity 
for  bread." 

Peebles  let  out  a  slow  growl  of  remon- 
strance and  warning,  through  which 
Dulcie's  voice  sounded  like  the  clear  note 
of  a  flute  through  the  mumbling  of  a 
violoncello. 

"For  shame!"  she  cried,  her  cheeks 
burning  with  a  hot  flush  of  generous  in- 
dignation. 

"  Shame  !  "  cried  Richard.  "  If  there's 
any  shame,  it's  there  !  "  He  pointed  his 
finger  straight  at  Desmond. 

"Hold  your  fule's  tongue!"  said 
Peebles,  gruffly. 

"  I  will  speak  !  "  shouted  Richard. 
"  Everybody  knows — he  knows — that 
his  mother  was  a  common  peasant 
woman,  and  that  he  is  my  uncle's 
bastard  ! " 

Desmond  sprang  past  Peebles  with 
a  shriek,  and  struck  his  traducer  in  the 
face. 

T  T 
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"  Keep  him  off!  "  cried  Richard,  white 
and  reeling  from  the  blow.  "Damn 
you,  Peebles,  why  don't  you  keep  him 
oflF?" 

"  Ye  fule  !  "  said  Peebles,  with  angry 
contempt;  "ye  pitiful,  cowardly  knave, 
'twad  serve  ye  right  if  he  beat  the  life  oot 
of  your  carcase  !  " 

Desmond,  blind  with  fur>-,  had  seized 
Richard  by  the  throat. 

Doun  on  your  knees   \ou  d  rty  liar  ' 
he  cr  ed         Take  back  tho^e  words 

Kilpatr  ck  s    grey    face    and    trembling 


with  a  crj--  Cur  and  coward  as  he  knew 
the  man  to  be,  his  words  carried  convic- 
tion. As  by  a  lightning  flash,  he  read  the 
meaning  of  a  thousand  details  of  his  past 
life,  which,  thus  elucidated,  went  to 
prove  the  truth. 

"  My  mother  !  "  he  said.  "  My  mother  ! 
JJo,  no !  Don't  say  it — don't  say  it ! 
Don't  say  it,  for  the  love  o'  God  !  1  can't 
bear    it ! "       He    broke    into    a    terrible 

Ye  re  just  the  champion  fule  o    my 
experience       said   Peebles    as  he  passed 


figure  appeared    at    the   French    window 
leading  to  the  terrace^ — none  but  Peebles 

"Take  them  back!"  cried  Desmond, 
raising  his  list  to  strike  again. 

"  It's  true  !  "  cried  Richard,  desper- 
ately. 

Desmond's  hand  slackened  on  his 
collar. 

"Speak,"  he  cried.  "Tell  me,  or  I'll 
strangle  you  !  Is  It  the  truth  ye've  told 
me?     Is  Lord  Kilpatrick  my  father?" 

"Yes!"cried  Richard,  "and  you  know 
it !  " 

Desmond  released   him    and  fell    back 


Richard  on  his  way  to  the  window,  to  the 
jamb  of  which  Lord  Kilpatrick  was 
clinging. 

"  You  cad  !  "  said  Dulcie.  flinging  the 
word  at  him  like  a  missile. 

"  Peebles  1  Desmond !  What's  all 
this?"  cried  his  lordship. 

"The  secret's  out,"  said  Peebles. 
"The  puir  lad  knows  he's  your  son." 

Kilpatrick  looked  with  a  ghastly  face 
towards  Desmond,  who  glared  back  at 
him  like  one  turned  to  stone. 

"  Uncle  !  "  cried  Dulcie,  "  speak  to 
him  !     Tell  him  it  is  not  true." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Kilpatrick,  hoarsely. 
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**  Desmond  !  my  boy  !  my  son  !  speak  to 


me. 


)> 


**  You  !  "  said  Desmond.  **  You  !  you 
are  vay  father  V^ 

Kilpatrick  fell  into  a  chair  and  hid  his 
face. 

**  And  my  mother,'*  said  Desmond, 
**  my  mother  ?     What  of  her  ?  " 

**She  died,  long  years  ago,"  said  the 
wretched  man. 

**  Who  was  she  ?  Speak  !  "  cried  Des- 
mond.    **  Speak  !  I  must  know." 

**She  was  named  Moya  Macartney," 
said  Kilpatrick.     **  She  was — she " 

**  She  was  not  your  7vife  ?  "  said  the  boy. 
**  Then  I  am — I  am  what  he  called  me." 

"Convention!"  cried  Kilpatrick, 
**  mere  convention  !  I  acknowledge  you 
as  my  son.  Who  will  dare  to  point  at 
you?  Take  witness,  all,"  he  cried,  rising 
from  his  seat,  **  Desmond  Macartney  is 
tny  son.  Those  who  will  receive  him  and 
treat  him  as  such  are  welcome  here. 
Those  who  will  not,  let  them  go  their 
ways." 

"  Uncle  !  "  cried  Dulcie,  **  God  bless 
you  !     Desmond  ! " 

**  God  bless  yoUy  Lady  Dulcie,"  said 
Desmond.  "  But  don*t  speak  to  me  now, 
or  my  heart  will  break.  I  was  too  happy 
to-day,"  he  said,  brokenly.  **  I  might 
have  known  that  the  sorrow  was  to 
come." 

Kilpatrick  made  a  step  towards  him. 

'*  Keep  back  !  "  said  Desmond.  **  Don't 
come  near  me.  Tm  her  son,  not  yours, 
ril  never  eat  your  bread  nor  call  you 
father.  I'll  keep  the  name  she  gave  me. 
God  bless  ye,  Dulcie,  God  bless  ye, 
darling,  and  that's  the  last  word  that 
Desmond  Macartney  will  spake  in  Kil- 
patrick Castle." 


CHAPTER  V. 

LADY   DULCIE    OFFERS    CONSOLATION. 

At  Desmond's  departure,  Dulcie  left 
the  room  and  ran  swiftly  to  her  own 
chamber.  Her  hurried  ring  at  the  bell 
was  answered  by  her  maid,  Rosie. 

**  Mr.  Desmond  has  left  the  castle," 
said  Lady  Dulcie.  "  He  has  had  a  mis- 
understanding with  his  lordship.  Follow 
him  and  tell  him  not  to  leave  the  village 
till  he  sees  me.     Quick  !  " 

**  Sure,  there's  no  hurry,"  said  Rosie, 
coolly. 

**  But  there  is  !  "  cried  Dulcie.  **The 
poor     boy     has     quarrelled     with     Lord 


Kilpatrick,    and   vowed    that    he    would 
never  come  back." 

**  He'll  not  lave  the  place  without  havin' 
a  farewell  glass  with  the  boys  at  Widdy 
Daly's,"  said  Rosie.  **  There's  a  grand 
dance  there  to-night,  and  the  whole 
counthryside  will  be  there.  I'll  just  go  to 
the  shebeen,  and  tell  the  widdy  and  thim 
I  foind  there  to  kape  on  the  watch  for  'm, 
and  lave  word  that  I  have  a  message  for 
him  from  a  friend." 

Rosie's  instinct  had  not  deceived  her, 
for  that  night,  on  her  second  visit  to  the 
alehouse,  Desmond  was  found  sitting  in 
the  well-known  kitchen,  listening  to  the 
strains  of  Patsey  Doolan's  fiddle,  and 
sombrely  watching  the  dance  of  boys  and 
colleens,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing their  long  experience  of  him,  he  had 
declined  to  take  part.  Rosie  delivered 
her  message.  Desmond  heard  it  with  a 
half  averted  face  which  did  not  hide  from 
the  girl's  keen  eyes  a  flush  of  pleasure  on 
his  cheek.  He  pressed  her  hand  grate- 
fully, but  shook  his  head  with  a  sad  smile. 

**  'Tis  like  her,  Rosie,  'tis  like  her. 
But  that's  all  over  now.  What  can  she 
have  to  say  to  a  poor  devil  like  me? 
She's  up  there  with  the  reigning  govern- 
ment of  angels,  and  I'm  down  here  with 
the  opposition.  Well,  never  mind  !  The 
world's  wide,  and  there's  room  in  it  some- 
where for  the  poor  squireen.  Don't 
stand  staring  at  me  there,  Rosie,  as  if  I 
was  a  show  in  a  fair.  There's  Larry 
dyin'  to  shake  the  rheumatism  out  of  his 
legs.  Play  up,  Patsey,  you  rogue,  and 
put  the  muisic  into  their  heels  !  " 

**  Ye'll  dance  yourself,  Mr.  Desmond  ?  " 
said  Rosie.  'M'd  be  proud  to  stand  out 
on  the  flure  wid  yo.  " 

**And  sure,"  said  Larry,  **/ wouldn't 
be  jealous  if  ye  did." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Desmond.  **  Go  and 
enjoy  yourselves,  and  leave  me  to  myself. 
Play  up,  play  up  !  "  he  shouted  wildly, 
*^  and  the  divil  take  the  hindmost !  " 

Rosie  and  Larry  left  him  with  pitying 
glances.  The  dance  proceeded,  the  poor 
squireen  sitting  apart  and  looking  on 
with  haggard  eyes  at  the  mirth  he  had  so 
often  shared  aforetime. 

A  sudden  cessation  of  the  music,  and 
the  measured  beat  of  feet  upon  the  earthen 
floor  made  him  look  round.  Lady  Dulcie 
stood  just  within  the  door. 

**  Dulcie  !  "  Desmond  cried  in  astonish- 
ment, and  rose  and  went  towards  her. 
* '  What  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 

**  I've  come  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 
**  Desmond,  I  must  speak  to  you." 
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"But,"  said  the  boy,  "this  is  no  place 
for  you." 

"It's  the  place  where  you  are,"'  said 
the  girl  with  a  tender  look  shining  in  her 
eyes,  "and  that's  enough  for  me." 

Larry,  standing  arrested  with  his  arm 
about  Rosie's  waist,  heard  the  words. 

"D'ye  hear  that?"  he  said  to  his 
partner. 

"  Clare  out,  boys.  There's  the  rale 
stuff  in  the  next  room." 
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' '  When  your  desarts  are  ayqual  to  your 
impudence.  I'll  be  waitin'  for  your  lady- 
ship, but  sure,  ye  needn't  hurry.  I'll 
take  care  that  nobody  looks  in  or  disturbs 
ye." 

She  curtesied,  and  drew  Larry  from  the 
room  after  the  others. 
"  Desmond  !  " 
"Yes,  Lady  Dulcie." 
"  Dulcie  to  you,  now  and  always,"  she 
said,  taking  his  hand. 

"  Don't,  don't,"  said  the 
lad.  "  I  can't  bear  it.  I'd 
rather  ye'd  let  me  drift 
away  from  ye  like  a  leaf 
on  the  running  water. 
I  can  bear  all  the  rest, 
Vj,  but  not  your  pity." 
^  "  It's  not  pity  that 
brings  me  here,"  said  the 
warm-hearted  girl,  with 
all  her  heart  in  her  face. 


'It's 


mething 


Widow  Daly  wiped  the  seat  of  a  stool 
for  her  guest,  and  set  it  for  her. 

"Sit  ye  down,  me  lady.  Ye're  kindly 
welcome." 

Dulcie    sat,    looking  up  in  Desmond's 

"  She's  the  light  of  his  eyes,"  said 
Rosie  to  her  sweetheart,  "See  how  she 
looks  at  him." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Larry,  "when  will  ye  be 
fther  lookin'  at  me  like  that  ?  " 


ask    your 

forgiveness." 

"  My  forgiveness  !  " 
cried     Desmond.      "  For 

"  For  all  my  foolish 
ways  —  my  thoughtless 
words.  1  ought  to 
have  known  better.  But 
we  were  both  so  young. 
Well,  I  was  a  child  this 
morning,  but  seeing  your 
trouble  I  feel  to-night  like 
an  old,  old  woman." 

"Ah!  ye're  still  what 
you  always  were,  Dulcie, 
sweet  and  beautiful. 
'Twas  as  a  sunny  summer 
day  God  made  ye,  and 
'twas  the  brightest  bit 
o'  work  He  ever  did." 

"You're  not  going 
away,  Desmond  ?  "  she 
besought  him. 

"  I  must,"  he  answered, 

"  I  came    to    ask    you 

for     your    father's  sake, 

for  mine,  to  stay    a    little  while.     Vou 

will,  Desmond  ?     For  my  sake  ?  " 

"  They're  words  to  conjure  with, 
Dulcie,"  said  Desmond.  "  But  sure,  I 
eau'i.  D'ye  know  what  they'll  all  be 
calling  me?  D'ye  know  what  name  they'll 
soon  be  giving  me  ?  How  can  I  stay  and 
look  you  in  the  face  ?  " 

"Oh,  Desmond,"  she  pleaded,    "your 

father " 

' '  Don't  spake  of  htm  I "  cried  Desmond, 
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*'  He  loves  you,  Desmond.  He*d  give 
his  right  hand  to  put  things  right.  If  you 
will  remain,  he  will  acknowledge  you  as 
his  son,  and  make  you  his  heir." 

Desmond  shook  his  head. 

'*  He  can't  give  me  one  thing  I  want," 
said  Desmond,  proud  and  sadly.  '^  He 
can*t  take  the  blot  off  my  name,  the  stain 
off  my  mother's.  He  can't  turn  back  the 
years  and  bring  her  from  the  grave." 

'*  He  can  make  amends,"  said  Dulcie. 
*'  He  will." 

**  It's  too  late  for  that,  too,"  answered 
Desmond.  ''Ah,  spare  me,  Dulcie. 
Don't  speak  of  it.  Don't  remind  me  of 
my  shame." 

**Your  shame?"  repeated  Dulcie. 
*  *  Where  is  the  shame  to  you  ?  Where 
there  is  no  sin  there  can  be  no  shame,  and  , 
you  are  innocent.  Desmond,  there  are 
others  who  care  for  you.  There's  one," 
she  added  softly,  **  who  would  give  all  the 
world  to  see  you  happy.  Don't  make  her 
miserable  by  going  away." 

**You     mean! "    cried    Desmond. 

**-No  !  Oh,  Dulcie,  don't  be  too  good  to 
m^  !  Don't  let  me  think  you  care  for 
me  !  " 

**  Why  not,  when  I  do  care  for  you  ?  " 
asked  the  girl.  "  And  I  do."  She  took 
his  hand  and  rose  from  her  seat.  *'  I  think 
you're  very  ungrateful." 

**  Ungrateful  !    To  you  ?  " 

''Yes.  You  think  me  a  child  still,  a 
doll,  with  no  heart  nor  head  nor  will  of 
my  own.  Ah  !  you  don't  know  me.  If 
yoii  •  were  to  say  now,  '  Dulcie,  I  want 
you,'  I'd  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
worW." 

"Dulcie!"  He  stretched  his  arms 
towards  her,  but  fell  back  and  let  them 
drop  at  his  sides  again. 

"I  daren't!  I  mustn't!  There's  a 
great  black  river  running  between  you 
and  me." 

Dulcie  laughed  with  the  old  dashing 
spirit. 

"Then  show  your  spirit.  Strip  off 
your  coat,  plunge  in,  and  swim  across  it. 
I'll  help  you  up  the  bank  when  you  reach 
the  other  side." 

"  Oh,  Dulcie  !  my  darling  !  "  Desmond 
caught  her  ih  his  arms  with  a  sudden  gust 
of  passion,  and  strained  her  to  his  breast. 

^^  DulUy  duke  domum  T^  she  said  with 
another  laugh,  though  her  eyes  were 
brimming.  "  You  may  kiss  me  if  you 
like,"  she  added  with  ineffable  drollness. 

Choking  with  tears,  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  her  face. 

"  That's  a  dreadfully  damp  kiss.  Sure, 


ye've  swallowed  the  river.  No,  you 
sha'n't  go  !  I've  got  you,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  you." 

"You — you  love  me,  Dulcie?"  said 
Desmond. 

"  A  wee  little  bit,"  said  Dulcie,  "just 
the  least  little  bit  in  the  world.  Now, 
just  sit  down  like  a  good,  sensible  boy, 
and  listen  to  me.  No  more  nonsense,  if 
you  please,  about  *  shame '  and  '  dis- 
grace '  !  Our  parents  don't  consult  us  as  to 
the  how  and  the  where  of  our  being  born, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  trouble  our 
heads  about  them.  A  boy's  a  boy,  and  a 
girl's  a  girl,  and  this  boy  and  girl  quite 
understand  each  other.  Don't  we  ?  "  she 
asked,  nestling  up  to  him.  "  I  never 
knew  you  to  be  so  backward  before, 
Desmond.  That  river  has  washed  all  the 
old  impudence  out  of  you." 

Her  raillery  could  not  conquer  Des- 
mond's gloom. 

"  It  can't  be,  Dulcie.  You're  onlv 
opening  the  door  of  a  fool's  paradise  to 
me.  I've  lived  in  one  long  enough.  'Tis 
time  I  came  out  and  looked  at  the  world 
as  it  is.  It  can  never  be.  It's  madness 
to  think  of  it.  Even  if  it  were  different, 
even  if  the  trouble  had  never  fallen  on  me, 
I  could  never  have  hoped  to  win  you. 
You're  a  lady,  I'm  only  the  poor  squireen." 

"  You've  grown  mightily  humble  all  of 
a  sudden,"  said  Dulcie.  "You  weren't 
like  this  only  this  afternoon.  After  I'd 
waded  with  you  across  the  pool,  you  had 
the  impudence  to  kiss  my  shoes." 

"Sure,  I  did,"  said  Desmond.  "And 
I'm  ready  now  to  kiss  your  feet ! " 

"  That's  better,"  said  Dulcie,  nestling 
nearer  yet.  "That's  more  like  the  old 
Desmond.  But  a  boy  of  taste  would 
look  a  little  higher.  The  mouth's  prettier, 
and  more  'convenient,'  as  you'd  call  it. 
Ah  !"  she  continued  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  tenderness,  "  don't  think  me  too  bold  ! 
Don't  think  me  an  outrageous  little  flirt  ! 
It  wasn't  till  I  felt  your  trouble  that  I 
knew  mv  own  heart,  and  learned  that  I 
loved  you  so  much."  She  broke  into  a 
sudden  sob.  "Tell  me  you're  not  miser- 
able any  more." 

"  Miserable  !  "  cried  Desmond.  "  I'm 
the  most  miserable  and  the  happiest  man 
in  Ireland.  But  oh,  Dulcie  darling,  I've 
sworn r-" 

"  But  you  mustn't,"  said  Dulcie,  laying 
her  fingers  on  his  lips.  "  My  sweetheart 
mustn't  swear !  " 

"  I  mean,  Dulcie,  that  while  this 
shadow  is  over  me  I  can  never  hold  my 
head  up  again.     I  must  leave  this  place 
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Tve    neither   land    nor   title,    father    nor 

mother " 

**  I  don't  want  your  land  or  your  title," 
interrupted  Dulcie,  **  nor  your  father  and 
mother.  I  want^^?^/  and  Tve  got  you, 
and  I  shall  keep  you.  Try  to  get  away, 
if  you  dare.     You  can't.** 

A  sound  behind  them  made  them  both 
start,  and  turning  himself,  Desmond 
beheld  Peebles  standing  in  the  doorway. 
He  turned  away  to  brush  the  tears  from 
his  eyes,  but  Dulcie  hailed  the  old  man 
with  delight. 

**  Come  in,  Mr.  Peebles,**  she  cried, 
"  and  talk  to  this  stubborn  boy.  He 
won't  listen  to  me  a  bit." 

**Is  that  so?*'  said  Peebles,  drily, 
scratching  at  the  scrap  of  grey  whisker 
which  decorated  his  cheek.  **  I  thought 
just  now  he  seemed  very  attentive  to  your 
discoorse.  Desmond,  laddie,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  my  lo'rd  has  sent  me  after  you. 
Noo,  noo,  ye'll  just  hear  me  deliver  my 
message.  He*s  oot  of  his  m'ind,  almost, 
clean  daft,  and  neither  pancreatic  emul- 
sion nor  leever  pills  will  hae  much  power 
to  help  him  through  in  this  trouble,  Tm 
thinking.** 

**  Tell  Lord  Kilpatrick  from  me,**  said 
Desmond,  when  he  could  trust  his  voice, 
•*  that  Tve  done  with  him.** 

**  Hoot,  lad  !  **  said  Peebles.  **  Blood's 
thicker  than  water.  Ye  can't  shake  off 
the  ties  of  relationship  in  that  fashion, 
and  cast  awa*  the  father  that  begot  ye 
like  an  old  glove  !  And,  after  all,  ye  ken, 
he  is  your  father.** 

**  No  !  **  said  Desmond.  *'  He*s  no 
father  of  mine.** 

"Then  he  himself  is  sairly  mista'en,** 
quoth  the  old  servitor.  **  He*s  been 
leevin*  for  years  under  that  impression.*' 

"The  man  who  broke  my  mother's 
heart  is  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  mine. 
Dulcie,  good-bye.  God  bless  you  for  all 
your  goodness  !  You  must  try  to  forget 
me.  * 

**  Oh,  Desmond  !  '*  cried  the  girl,  "  you 
carCt  leave  me  ;  you  can't,  dear.  Stay  ! 
Stay  for  my  sake,  I  implore  you  !  ** 

**  To  be  pointed  at  by  every  one  as  the 
wretched  thing  I  am  !  To  know  that  my 
mother*s  name  is  a  by-word,  and  merely 
an  outcast !  Ye  don*t  know  what  it  is  ye 
ask  me.     'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear.'* 

**  For  my  sake,  Desmond  ?  " 

**  I  can*t,"  cried  the  poor  proud  boy. 
**  I  can*t,  even  for  your  sake.** 

**And  whaur  are  ye  going?**  asked 
Peebles.  **  Eh,  Desmond,  lad,  what  will 
ye  do  ?  " 


**  Going  !  Anywhere,  to  hide  meself 
from  those  that  have  known  me.  The 
world*s  wide,  old  friend  ;  don't  fear  for 


me. 


>t 


"Stop!"  cried  Peebles.  "  Syn'  ye 
will  go,  listen  to  a  word  I  hae  to  say  to 
ye.  Never  think  shame  o*  the  mother 
that  bore  ye,  Desmond.  I  kenned  her, 
lad,  I  kenned  her  weel.  She  was  a  brave 
woman,  as  true  and  honest  as  she  was 
loving,  and  *twas  for  your  sake  that  she 
took  the  weary  road  o*  death.** 

Desmond  broke  into  sobs  again,  and 
the  old  man  seeing  him  thus  softened, 
went  on  : 

"  There*s  just  one  thing  ye*ll  promise 
me,  lad.  Before  ye  gang  awa',  see  me 
once  more,  and  maybe  I  can  help  ye  yet.** 

"  1*11  promise  you  that,**  said  Desmond,. 
"  if  ye*ll  give  me  a  promise  in  return^ 
Ye*ll  tell  me  of  my  mother  ?  ** 

"Ay,  lad,  1*11  tell  ye  all  I  know. 
There*s  no  word  o*  shame  for  htr  in  all 
the  story,  whatever  shame  there  may  be 
for  others.** 

"All  that  is  left  me  now,**  continued 
Desmond,  "  is  the  thought  of  the  grief  I 
brought  her.'* 

"  Ne'er  believe  it,  lad  !  **  cried  the  old 
man  ;  "  ne*er  believe  it.  Ye  brought  her 
comfort  and  hope.**  He  wiped  his  eyes. 
"  Many's  the  time  Tve  greet  o'er  your 
cradle,  and  noo,  auld  fule  that  I  am,  Tm 
greeting  again.  Bide  a  bit,  lad,  God 
may  help  ye  yet.  There,  there  !  "  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  impulsive  young  fellow 
threw  his  arms  about  him.  "  Ye*ll  not 
be  for  hugging  auld  Peebles.  Tak*  the 
little  lass  in  your  airms,  and  gie  her  one 
mair  kiss  for  luck.** 

"  Desmond  !  **  cried  Dulcie,  stretching 
her  arms  to  him. 

"  Ma  certie !  **  said  Peebles,  as  the 
lovers  embraced,  "  if  I'd  your  youth,  and 
siccan  a  mouth  to  kiss,  I  wadna  care  if 
the  de'il  himsel'  was  my  progenitor." 

"  Good-bye,  my  darling ! "  sobbed 
Desmond.  "Good-bye,  and  God 
Almighty  bless  ye  !  I  must  go  !  Good- 
bye, good-bye  ! " 

He  tore  himself  from  her  arms  and  ran 
out  of  the  house.  Dulcie  sank  back  upon  a 
bench,  and  her  tears  ran  unrestrainedly. 

"Tak*  heart,  Lady  Dulcie,  tak" 
heart !  **  said  the  good  old  man,  patting 
her  shoulder  with  one  hand  as  he  wiped 
his  own  eyes  with  the  other.  "  It*s  a 
sair  trouble,  but  we*ll  maybe  reconcile 
them  yet.*' 

"Oh,  Mr.  Peebles,'*  sobbed  the  girl, 
"  I  love  him.** 
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"Any  fule  could  see  that !"  said  the. 
old  man  with  a  chuckle  which  was  half  a 
sob.  "  And  I  love  him  too,  the  rascal  ! 
Ye  must  hasten  home,  Lady  Dulcie.  My 
lord  needs  comfort,  and  'tis  wee!  ye 
should  be  with  him,  for  the  boy's  sake," 

Dulcie  dried  her  tears,  and  called  Rosie, 
who  answered  the  summons  at  once. 

"  You'll  watch  him,"  she  said  to 
Peebles.  "  See  that  he  comes  to  no 
harm  !  " 

"Trust  me  for  that!"  said  Peebles. 
"There,  there,  my  bonny  doo  !  tak' 
comfort.     He'll  be  yours  yet." 


"  Oh,  how  good  you  are  ! "  cried 
Dulcie.  She  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  with  right  good 
will.'  "That's  for  Desmond's  sake. 
Mind,  I  trust  in  you." 

"Peebles,  ye  auld  villain!"  said  the 
astonished  servitor,  "what's  gane  wi' 
your  morality,  lettin'  the  lassies  kiss  you 
at  your  age  !  Aweel  !  a  kiss  like  that 
from  a  pure  lass  is  better  than  a  bad 
man's  blessing.  Never  fear,  Lady  Dulcie, 
nae  mischief  shall  befall  Desmond 
Macartney  while  I  can  save  him." 
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summary  of 
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ought,      no 
doubt,  to  be 
ph  il  oso- 
phical,      to 
trace      ten- 
dencies,   to 
e  X  h  i  bit 
causes    and 
effects,     to 
_  point       the 
But    alas    for    the 
rationalise 
retro- 


don,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude 
that  public  taste  is  setting  towards  the 
poetical  drama.  Wei!,  the  success  of 
Becket  certainly  shows  that  the  public 
recognises  poetical  acting  when  it  sees  it. 
Mr.  Irving's  performance  is  purely  and 
nobly  poetical.  There  is  no  trick  about  it,  no 
mechanical,  melodramatic  effect-hunting  ; 
not  even  anything  startling  or  sensational. 
That  people  are  found  to  take  pleasure  in 
this  pure-lined,  dignified  art  is  certainly 
an   encouraging  sign ;    but   mere    blind 


moral  of  events, 
philosopher  who 
chaos !  It  is  hard  enough  in 
spect  of  a  whole  decade  to  trace  any 
definite  tendencies  in  English  theatri- 
cal life.  1  have  tried  it  in  my  time,  and 
evolved  some  very  pretty  theories,  which 
had  only  one,  drawback,  to  wit,  that  the 
facts  opposed  to  them  were  at  least  as 
numerous  and  significant  as  those  on 
which  they  -^ar^  founded.  And  if  ten 
years  be  too  small  an  arc  from  which  to 
calculate  the  whole  curve,  how  is  it 
possible  to  generalise  on  a  basis  of  three 
months  ?  It  is  hard  enough  even  to  group 
the  facts  in  any  sort  of  order.  However 
it  may  appear  to  the  historian  of  fifty 
years  hence,  English  theatrical  life  of 
to-day  seems,  to  those  in  the  thick  of  it, 
a  mere  jumble  of  incoherent  elements,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  a  blindly-spinning  whirl- 
pool, which  brings  now  one  piece  of 
driftwood  to  the  Surface  and  now  another, 
no  man  can  tell  why  or  wherefore. 

For  instance,  from  the  fact  that  blank 
verse  plays  are  drawing  crowded  audi- 
ences in  the  two  leading  theatres  of  Lon- 
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fashion  enters  so  largely  into  a  Lyceum 
success,  that  it  is  rash  to  draw  from  it 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the 
artistic  temper  of  the  public.  Fashion, 
it  will  be  said,  did  not  make  King  Lear  a 
success.  No  ;  but  it  was  mere  fashion,  not 
genuine  artistic 
disapproval,  that 
made  it  a  com- 
parative failure. 
The  performance 
was  anything  but 
perfect,  granted ; 
but  with  all  its 
faults  it  was  in- 
finitely better 
worth  seeing 
than  the  stupid, 
pantomimic  per- 
version of  FaustXo 
which  all  London 
was  flocking  four 
or  five  years  ago. 
The  fortunes,  or 
misfortunes,  of 
King  Lear  seem 
.  to  me  to  prove  the 
power  of  rumour, 
of  mouth  -  to- 
mouth  criticism, 
even  in  our  press- 
ridden  London. 
The  first  night 
was  dismal  and 
depressing  be- 
yond words.  Mr. 
Irving,  owing  to 
a  temporary  mis- 
calculation, was 
almost  totally 
inaudible,  and  a 
dense  gloom, 
partly  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the 
foggy  atmos- 
phere hung  over 
every  one,  both 
before  and  behind 
the  curtain.  But 
in  the  papers  next 
morning  there 
was  nothing  but 
enthusiasm  and 
congratulation. 
Instead  of  admitting  the  partial  failure, 
and  trying  to  point  out  its  causes  and 
suggest  remedies,  the  critics  heroically 
ignored  the  facts  and  protested  all  along 
He  line  that  black  was  white.  But  the 
tics  are  a  small  minority  even  in  a 
t-night   audience.     The  majority  went 


their  way,  and,  being  under  no  official 
obligation  to  imperil  their  immortal 
souls,  told  the  obvious  truth  about 
the  performance.  The  ofiicial  enthusiasm 
9f  the  press  deceived  no  one.  The 
word  went  round  that  Mr.  Irving  was 
more  incom- 
prehensible  than 
ever,  and  the 
whole  production 
depressing  to  a 
degree.  Then, 
when  Mr.  Irving's 
speaking  im- 

proved and  life 
was  infused  into 
the  spectacle,  the 
critics  said  so  in 
vain.  Their  testi- 
mony was  dis- 
credited, and  the 
misfortune  of  the 
first  night  was 
not 
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Startling,  is  surely 
unmistakable  ;  to 
wit,  that,  even 
in  dramatic  criti- 
cism, honesty  is 
occasionally  the 
best  policy. 

Does  the  suc- 
cess of  Hypatia, 
then,  imply  a  new 
enthusiasm  for 
poetic  drama  on 
the  part  of  the 
public?  The  aver- 
age play-goer,  1 
fear;  cares  no 
more  for  Mr. 
Stuart  Ogilvie's 
poetry  than  he 
does  for  Tenny- 
son's. The  real 
attraction  prob- 
ably lies  in  two 
things :  in  Mr. 
Tree's  pictur- 

\  u.  uL.m.i.M  esqueand  highly- 

coloured  Israelite, 
a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  Michael  Angelo's 
Moses  and  General  Booth  ;  and  in  the 
bright,  animated,  ctassico-Tademesque 
spectacle.  It  Is  pathetic  to  note  how 
eagerly  we  poor  hyperboreans  will  rush 
to  warm  our  souls,  as  it  were,  at  any 
picture  of  classical    life — of  marble    and 


The 


loral. 
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porphyry,  blue  skies  and  saffron  awnings,  of  letters — that  they  approach  literature 
colonnades,  and  statues,  and  vine-tendrils  through  the  stage,  not  the  stag;e  through 
casting  flickering  shadows  on  tesselated  literature.  This  is  true  enough,  but  it  is 
floors.  The  popularity  of  Mr  Tadema's  art  not  the  most  important  truth.  What 
lies  mainly,  beyond  a  doubt,  m  its  appeal  reatlj  disables  them  from  giving  large, 
to  our  sense  of     *  '  '  ' 

warm  air,  cool 
surfaces,  delicate 
textures,  thefrag- 
rance  of  southern 


if   sheer  phjsical  luxury —      vi%id,  and  convmciiig  pictui 


blof 


the 


rippli 
waters.  Transfer 
these  properties, 
if  I  may  call 
them  so,  to  the 
stage,  and  still 
our  sensuous  im- 
agination re- 
sponds. Half  the 
charm  of  Hypatta 


lies 


Its    at- 


mosphere. As  for 
Issachar,  he  is 
like  a  creation  of 
the  late  Mr.  Long 
— that  marvel- 
lous Orientalist — 
placed  against  a 
background  by 
Mr.  Tadema 
Need  I  say  more 
to  account  for  his 
popularity  ? 

Perha'ps  the 
success  of  The 
Bauble  Shop  at 
the  Criterion 

should     also 


the  poetical 
drama ;  for  real- 
istic the  play 
certainly  is  not. 
If  unreality  were 
the  same  thing 
as  poetry,  Jessie 
Keber  would  be 
as  poetical  a 
creation  as  Spen- 
ser's  Una,  and 
Viscount  Clive- 
brooke  as  the  Red 
Cross  Knight. 
The  play  illus- 
trates more  clearly  than  usual  one  of  the 
besetting  disabilities  of  our  home-grown 
drama.  Our  leading  playwrights,  with 
one  exception,  are  men  of  the  theatre,  not 
men  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  they  are  men  of  the  theatre,  not  men 
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of  modern 
not  lack  of 
culture,  of  ideas, 
of  thought,  but 
imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  very 
life  they  set  forth 
to  depict.  For  all 
they  know  at  first 
hand  of  society — 
of  the  upper 
classes  or  of  the 
lower  classes  — 
they  might  as 
well  be  hermits 
in  the  Lybian 
desert.  Of  artis- 
tic and  literary 
hfe  they  have  a 
certain  know- 
ledge ;  but  what 

ism  the  life  of  the 
nation  at  large,  or 
even  of  the  west 
end  of  London  \ 
Their  knowledge 
of  society,  in  the 
technical  sense  of 
the  term,  is  pick- 
ed up  at  second 
hand  from  the 
newspapers,  from 
novels  (often 

written  by  people 
just  as  ill-in- 
formed as  they), 
or,  if  from  obser- 
vation, then  by 
means  of  mere 
glimpses  from 
the  outside.  Take 
the  case  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  the 
political  lifewhich 
he  sets  forth 
to  portray  in  The 
Bauble  Shop.  I  do 
not  know  what 
may,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  been  Mr,  Jones's  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  their  satellites  ;  but  if  he  has  had 
any  such  opportunities  he  has  clearly 
omitted  to  improve  them.     His  picture  of 
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political  life  is  Just  as  untrue,  just  as 
,  fantastic  as,  say,  the  pictures  of  Eng'lish 
!  manners  and  customs  drawn  by  French 
playwrights  who  have  never  been  nearer 
England  than  Chantilly.  It  may  be 
asked  whether  1,  who  speak  thus  con- 
fidently, am  myself  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  many  Cabinet  Ministers?  No;  my 
circle  of  Right  Honourable  "pals"  (as 
Mr.  Jones  would  say)  is  limited.  But 
then  J  do  not  write  plays  about  them  ; 
I  da  not  profess  to  know  how  they  i/o 
think  and  act  but  only  how  they  do  nof. 
This  is  not,  as  you  may  think  at  first 
sight,  a  barefaced  sophistry.  If  the 
critic  had  knowledge  enough  to  be  a 
creator,  he  would  create  and  not  criticise  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  it  takes  much 
less  knowledge  to  test  the  correctness  of 
a  line  or  curve  tHanto  draw  it.  It  re- 
quires infinite  science  to  reconstruct  an 
animal  from  its  foot-print  ;  but  if  the 
animal  so  reconstructed  obviously  cannot 
stand  on  its  feet,  if  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  hopelessly  misplaced,  it  needs  no 
Cuvier  to  assure  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing amiss  wUh  the  reconstruction. 
Reasoning  from  data  which  are  at  the 
command  of  every  one  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open,    I    say  that    Viscount    Clive- 


brooke  does  not  stand  on  his 
feet ;  his  intellectual  and  moral 
centre  of  gravity  is  all  out  of 
place ;  and  the  world  in  which 
he  moves  is  similarly  infirm. 
This  a  priori  judgment,  if  it  can 
be  called  so,  is  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with,  nay,  who  are 
part  and  parcel  of,  the  political 
life  which  Mr.  Jones  professes 
to  depict — they  do  not  recognise 
his  representation  of  it.  Yet  the 
success  of  the  play,  even  apart 
from  the  able  acting  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  and  Miss 
Mary  Moore,  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  interests  those 
who  take  it  seriously,  it  amuses 
those  who  don't.  I  wonder  to 
which    category    Mr,    Jones   be- 

The  failure  of  Robin  Goodfellow 
at  the  Garrick  proves  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  public  appetite  for 
lollipops.  If  Liberty  Halt  had 
not  been  already  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Carton's  kindly  humour  and 
vivacious  writing  might  have 
attracted  people,  in  spite  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  intrigue  and 
the  immorality — yes,  !  mean  it,  the 
immorality — of    the     heroine's    conduct. 
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But  there  is  not  room  for  more  than 
Cartonism  at  a  time.  People  ' 
have  seen  Liberty  Hall  come 
away  surfeited  with  that  par- 
ticular brand  of  wit  and  senti- 
ment, and  have  no  immediate  in- 
clination to  repeat  the  debauch. 
Personally,  I  confess  to  a  sweet 
tooth  and  a  consequent  liking 
for. Mr.  Carton's  work  ;  but  this 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn-out 
necessarily  tends  to  become  a 
little  cloying.  It  would  be  politic 
on  Mr.  Carton's  part  to  give  us 
something  more  serious— or  even 
something  more  farcical^  next 
time,  if  only  by  way  of  a  change. 
If  he  succeeds,  he  succeeds  ;  if 
he  fails,  why  then  we  shall  be  ready 
to  welcome  his  return  to  the 
realm  of  graceful  sentiment  in 
whii;h  he  reigns  alone,  the  legiti- 
mate successor  to  Robertson  and 
Albery.  In  the  meantime,  no 
one  can  grudge  him  his  good 
fortune  with  so  delicate  a  piece  of 
confectionery  as  Liberty  Hall.    Its 


popularity  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  indefinite  adjournment  of  the 
proposed  afternoon  production  of 
Mr.  Pinero's  new  play.  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray.  Well,  we  carv 
afford  to  wait.  For  my  part,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Alexander  had  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  putting  it 
on  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  open  his  next  season 
with  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  some- 
what daring  in  subject  and  un- 
conventional in  treatment— I  speak 
from  hearsay  not  from  know- 
ledge-— is  surely  no  reason  for  put- 
ting it  on  in  a  tentative,  apolo- 
getic fashion,  as  though  boldness 
and  unconventionality  were  things 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Come,  Mr. 
Alexander,  if  you  think  it  a  good 
play,  back  your  opinion  and  face 
the  Philistines  unflinchingly  !  If 
your  judgment  is  just,  and  it  is  a 
good  play,  verily  you  shall  not 
lack  your  reward. 

As  though  desirous  to  atone  in 
advance  for  having  written  a 
thoughtful  and  serious  play,  Mr. 
Pinero  has  produced  in  The 
Amazons,  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
the  most  thoughtless  and  irre- 
sponsible of  all  his  works.  Com- 
pared    with     it,     The    Magistrate 

is    didactic     and    Dandy   Dick    austere. 

Far  be     it     from     me    to    quarrel     with 
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a    play    because    it     is    unpretentiously 
amusing     and     nothing'    more.     We    all 
enjoyed    The   Amasons,   and    would    have 
been   hard  to  please  if  we  hadn't.      It  is 
full    of    touches  of  the   true    Pinero— of 
quaint     humour,    that    is    to    say,     and 
pleasant  whimsicality.       On    the    whole, 
however,  it  does  not  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  author's  lighter  work,  not  because 
it    has    tittle    plot   and    no    purpose,    but 
because  of  a  certain  triviality  and    cheap- 
ness   in     the    materials,  so    to     speak, 
and     methods     of      its    humour.     The 
characters     of    Lord     T  ween  w  ayes    and 
the  Comte  de  Grival  are  a 
little     too     conventional 
for  Mr.  Pinero,  and  some 
of  their  adventures  verge 
upon    the    "  comic    busi- 
ness "of  pantomime.  The 
laughter  of  the  audience 
gave     a     verdict    in     the 
author's     favour ;    but    1 
think    if      we     had     been 
forced  to  put  it  into  word: 


mure — but  before  these  lines  are 
published  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  have  "had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be." 

At  the  Garrtck  and  the  Avenue 
Theatres  —to    quote    T/ie  Master 
Builder  with    an     important    dif- 
ference— "the     older   generation 
has  come  knocking  at  the  door," 
and    the    public    has    received  it 
with      jubilation.       It     was     not 
merely   "for    auld     acquaintance' 
sake,"    however,     that     we     wel- 
comed   Mr.  '  and     Mrs.    Bancroft 
back     to    the   boards    as     Count 
Orloff  and    Lady    Henry    Fairfax 
in    Diplomacy.       It    was    because 
they  were  the  right  artists  in  the 
right    characters — no  Jiving  actor 
and    actress   could    have     played 
these  parts  so  well.     The  revival, 
as  a    whole,     was    excellent,    the 
younger  generation,    in    the    per- 
sons   of   Miss    Kate     Rorke,    Miss  Olga 
Nethersole,      and      Mr.     Gilbert      Hare, 
standing  gallantly  shoulder    to    shoulder 
with  their  elders.     Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
^who  never  was  very  young  and  is  not  a 
whit    older    to-day    than    he    was    fifteen 
years  ago^made  a  quite  admirable  Julian 
Beauclerc,     and    Mr.     Hare,     as     Henry 
Beauclerc,  must  have  seemed  perfect  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  the  late  John 
Clayton  in  the  part.  To  those  who  had,  Mr. 
Hare  suggested  the  same  character  equally 
well    conceived    and    executed,   but  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass. 


should     hai 


fallei 


back  upon  the  Irish  for- 
mula, "Not  guilty,  but 
don't  do  it  again."  Of 
other  farces,  such  as  The 
Sportsman  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  and  The  County 
Councillor  at  the  Trafalgar 
Square,  1  need  not  speak. 
They  are  more  or  less 
amusing — The  Sportsman, 
vith  Mr.  Hawtrey  in  the 
itie  -  part,     is     distinctly 
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lutpost  fig'hting'  than 
r     marking-time' — of 


MR.  CHARLES  WVNDHAM  IN   Tht  BauMe  Shop. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  have  as  yet  g'iven 
us  only  revivals — A  IVAite  Lie  and  TAe 
Ironmaster.  Mr.  Kendal  is  Ihe  delightful 
comedian  he  always  was,  with  the  same 
somen'hat  too  "  throaty  "  pathetic  stop. 
It  would  be  futile  to  pretend  that  Mrs. 
Kendal's  art  has  gained,  or  even  has  not 
suffered  at  all,  during  the  heavy,  incessant, 
and  somewhat  mechanical  labours  of  her 
American  and  provincial  tours.  An 
actress  cannot  repeat  to  all  eternity  a 
given  round  of  characters — some  of  them 
not  very  worthy  of  her  powers — without 
somewhat  broadening  her  effects  and 
blunting  her  artistic  sensibility.  When 
we  see  her  in  a  new  part,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  that  the  injury  is  quite 
superficial  and  affects  those  characters 
only  which  custom  has  somewhat  staled. 

We  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review 
the  regular  drama  of  the  past  three 
months  ;  it  is  time  we  should  turn  to  the 
irregular  drama — the  enterprises,  that  is 
to  say,  which  have  their  motive  in  some 
sort  of  artistic  idealism,  and  are  not 
primarily,  if  at  all,  directed  towards 
commercial  success.  The  irregular  drama 
is  apt  to  be  more  interesting  to  some  of 
us  than  the  regular  drama  ;  and  what 
more  natural?       Is    there    not    a   great 


ore  excitement  1 
steady  advance- 
n  army  ? 

Independent  Theatre  has  given  two  per- 
Of  the  revival  of  Gfiosis  1  shall 
.ithing,  merely  noting  the  extraordinary 
nee  between  its  reception  in  January, 
;ind  the  howl  of  delirious  execration  with 
il  was  greeted  in  March,  1891.  We  are 
enhancing,  it  would  seem,  towards  sanity. 
Mr.  George  Moore's  play,  TheStrike 
at  Arlin^ord,  was  handicapped  by 
unfortunate  acting,  and  still  more 
by  the  artificial  and  illogical  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  critics  approached  it 
from  a  false  point  of  view,  not  think- 
ing simply,  "  Is  this  a  good  play  or  a 
bad?"  but  looking  for  that  most 
illusive  and  indefinable  quality  "  un- 
conventionality,"  and  "  expecting  " — 
nay,  hoping — "  to  be  disappointed." 
It  is  absurd  to  call  the  play  in  any 
special  sense  conventional,  but  neither 
is  unconventionality  its  most  prominent 
characteristic.  There  is  nothing  ec- 
centric, nothing  far-fetched  about  it 
—why  should  there  be?  Mr.  Moore 
has  simply  taken  a  natural,  probable, 
and  really  tragic  love-story,  and  in- 
terwoven it,  not  at  ail  unskilfully,  with 
an  episode  in  the  labour-struggle  which 
is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
phenomenon  in  the  social  life  of  to-day. 
Simply  as  it  stands,  the  play  is  very  far 
from  bad  ;  regarded  as  a  first  effort  in 
dramatic  form,  it  is  positively  wonderful. 
If  Mr.  Moore  should  follow  up  this  ex- 
cellent beginning,  as  I  trust  he  may,  he 
will  presently  learn  to  speak  from  the 
stage  with  greater  decision  and  authority. 
He  is  not  yet  quite  familiar  with  this  new 
medium  of  expression  ;  like  a  young 
actor,  he  is  a  little  timid  and  self-con- 
scious. But  he  has  shown  ample  and 
very  unusual  aptitude. 

The  claim  of  Voss's  Alexandra  to  rank 
with  what  I  have  called  the  irregular 
drama  rests  upon  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Charrington  produced  it  with  the  express 
determination  not  to  give  it  an  uninter- 
rupted run,  however  successful  it  might 
prove.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  prove 
successful  at  all,  despite  the  generally  re- 
cognised excellence  of  Miss  Achurch's 
performance  in  the  title-part.  Truth  to 
tell,  it  is  not  at  best  a  very  good  play, 
the  old  vengeance  motive  being  rather 
heavily  handled,  while  the  pyschological 
process  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  is  by 
no  means  clear.     The  adaptation,  more- 
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over,  was  not  very  judiciously  managed, 
the  transference  of  the  scene  to  England 
being  a  great  mistake.  And,  to  crown 
all,  the  play  suffered  by  being  presented 

fined  stage  of 
the  Royalty 
Theatre.  Every 
thing  in  Dr. 
Voss's  work 
is  on  a  heroic 
scale,  and  de- 
ma  nds  a 
roomy  setting. 
It  may  seem 
a  ludicrous  ex- 
tension of  the 
"Who  drives 
fat  oxen  " 

principle,  but 
neverthe- 
less a  truth 
confirmed  by  everyday  experience,  that  for 
large  passions  we  require  a  large  stage, 
and  a  tragedy,  or  even  a  strong  melodrama, 
loses  half  its  effect  in  a  bijou  theatre. 
The  effort,  nevertheless,  was  entirely 
creditable,  and  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  better  fortune  may  attend  Mr. 
Charrington's  next  venture. 

What  am  I  to  say,  in  conclusion,  of  The 
Master  Builder  1  Frankly,  I  delight  in  it 
too  much  to  attempt  anything  like 
criticism  ;  I  can  only  try  to  define  or 
suggest  the  effect  it  produces  on  me.  It 
is  an  effect  so  unusual,  if  not  absolutely 
unique,  that  I  cannot  wonder  at  the 
bewilderment  into  which  many  people, 
who  are  perhaps  temperamentally  inac- 
cessible to  this  order  of  impressions,  have 
been  thrown  by  the  play.  It  moves  me  like 
a  great  piece  of  music  ;  and,  like  music,  it 
grows  upon  me  and  moves  me  the  more, 
the  more  familiar  I  become  with  its 
rhythms  and  harmonies,  not  only  of 
speech,  but  of  structure.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  thing  Ibsen  has  done  in 
modern  prose — has  he  not  written  Ghosts, 
The  Wild  Duck,  Rosmersholm,  and  Hedda 
Gabkri — but  it  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  ^f if /«  he  has  produced  since  Peer 
Gynt.  It  has,  naturally  enough,  estranged 
many  people  who  were  attracted  to  Ibsen 
by  Hedda  Gabler,  but  it  has  exercised  over 
many  others  a  fascination  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  his  previous  works.  To 
this  result  the  acting  has  contributed  not 
a  little.  Mr.  Waring's  Solness  was  alto- 
gether admirable.  In  diction,  taste,  and 
Feeling  it  was  a  piece  of  acting 
worthy    of    any    theatre    in    the    world. 


It  lacked  nothing  of  perfection  save 
!i  little  of  that  imperiousness,  one 
might  almost  say  brutality,  which  un- 
questionably enters  into  Ibsen's  conception 
of  the  character.  Miss  Robins  gave  us 
in  Hilda,  what  the  poet  has  very  clearly 
designed,  a  contrasted  counterpart  to 
Hedda  Gabler.  Hedda  represents  effete 
over-civilisation,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
will-to-live  ;  Hilda  represents  the  will-to- 
live,  and  to  find  life  ■"  thrilling,"  in  its 
most  active,  aggressive,  unsophisticated 
form.  Hedda  never  was  young  ;  Hilda  is 
youth  incarnate— land  the  actress  who  can 
present  two  such  antithetic  temperaments 
with  almost  equal  success  performs  an 
intellectual  and  impersonative  feat  of 
the  first  order.  There  were  occasional 
rough  places  in  Miss  Robins'  performance 
— single  lines,  here  and  there,  which  to 
my  thinking  needed  more  delicate  hand- 
ling.        They 

jarred  on  one 
for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  in 
retrospect  they 
seem  infinite- 
simal in  com- 
parison with 
the  number- 
less beauties 
of  so  rare  an 
effort  of  imagi- 
native art. 


all       the 


crucial  pas- 
sages. Miss 
R  o  b  i  n  s 
brought  out 
to  perfection 
the  poetry  of 
the  character 
and  of  the  , ' 
play.        There    -^ 

must    be  hun-       "~<i:: ^ 

d  re  d  s  of  ^r  author  ceccl  as  baxon 
people  in  Lon-  sriLm. —Diplamacy. 

don  to-day  who 

feel  as  1  do,  that  the  poet  has  in  very 
deed  endowed  his  Master  Builder  with  a 
peculiar  gift  of  mesmeric  fascination. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  1  learn  thai 
Mr.  George  Alexander  has  anticipated  my  ex- 
hortation .ind  determined,  in  due  time,  to  pro- 
duce The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  in  the  even- 
ing without  any  deprecatory  and  half-hearted 
afternoon  experiments.  With  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  at  the  St.  James's  and  A  Woman 
of  no  Importance  at  the  Haymarket,  we  are 
likely  lo  have  an  interesting  autumn  season-. 
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With   Designs  by  WALTER  CRANE. 


was  suc'ii  a  red-letter  day  for 
was  the  day  on  which  a  scheme  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  had  started  in  a  visible 
form  ;  the  day  when  the  first  record  of  the 
Heroic  Deeds  of  the  Poor  was  uncovered 
at  the  Red  Cross  Hall,  Sonthwark. 

This  Hall  and  the  adjoining;  garden  and 
well-built  pretty  cottages  have,  through 
Miss  Octavia  Hill's  splendid  work  and 
energy,  been  secured  as  places  of  recrea- 
tion and  instruction  for  the  five  hundred 
families  living  in  the  great  blocks  of 
buildings  opposite,  and  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  poor  miserable  courts  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who,  before 
the  garden  was  made,  had  not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  growing  tree  or  shrub  within 
reach  to  remind  them  of  the  face  of  nature, 
and    what    she    was    like    before    human 


With  the  help  of  Lady  DucJe,  Lady  Jane 
Dundas,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cowper,  the 
Kyrle  Society,  and  others,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  has  metamorphosed  a  desolate  space, 
filled  with  the  debris  of  a  paper  manu- 
factory that  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground, 
into  a  garden  well  plant<ed  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  where  there  are  winding 
paths,  a  pond  spanned  over  by  a  bridge, 
a  fountain,  a  band-stand,  a  covered 
playground  for  the  children  in  wet 
weather  to  play  in,  roofed  by  a  terrace 
where  the  more  sedate  visitors  may  sit 
and  view  the  garden  and  what  goes  on  in 
it,  and  listen  to  the  band  when  it  plays. 
From  this  garden,  still  on  the  site  of  the 
old  burnt-down  paper  manufactory,  you 
enter  a  spacious,  well-built  hall,  where 
entertainments  and  lectures  take  place 
every  week  ;  where  the  cadet  corps 
enrolled  by  Lord  Wolseley  in  1888  is 
drilled,  and  where  gymnastic  classes  are 
given.  Out  of  this  hall  again  you  pass 
into  a  men's  club  and  reading  room. 
Along  the  side  of  the  garden,  bordering  on 
White  Cross  Street,  stand  the  pretty 
home-like  cottages  where  the  caretaker 
and  others  reside.  This  oasis  of  pleasant 
places  was  opened  to  the  public  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  June,  1888. 
It  was  to  the  Hall  we  were  directing  our 


Note.— The  panels  reproduced  in  ihe  headpiece  represent :— (l|  An  Explosion  in  1  Mine,  an  accident 
related  by  Corlyle.  (2)  Rescue  from  drowning  liy  a  youlh.  (3)  Rescue  from  t'irc  :  a  man  holding  a  ladder 
steady  while  his  acms  are  exposed  to  a  dropping  of  melted  lead.  [4)  A  Sister  of  Mercy  holding  back  a  do£ 
from  attacking  her  school -children.     (5)  The  rescue  of  a  boat's  ciew  fiont  the  rocks. 

117,    June  1893.  u  u  a 
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steps  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  December, 
1890.  On  emerging  from  the  under- 
ground railway  station  at  the  Mansion 
House  we  found  the  streets  looking' 
«mpty  and  spacious,  as  they  do  in  the  City 
on  Sundays.  The  sky,  too,  that  afternoon, 
seemed  wide  open  ;  large,  clear  spaces  of 
blue  reaching  far  away  into  a  limitless 
vault,  while  rolling  masses  of  luminous 
cloud  floated  freely  in  it.  The  river,  as 
we  crossed  Southwark  Bridge,  looked 
fresh  and  crisp,  the  breeze  catching  its 
surface  and  fretting  it  into  dancing  wave- 
lets shining  blue  and  white  as  sky  and 
cloud  passed  over  them.  The  City  did 
not  look  such  an  ugly  place  after  all ! 
Everything  seemed  to  be  in  tone  with  the 


in  the  Hall  that  Sunday  afternoon  had 
witnessed  the  real  fire  and  the  real 
heroism  of  Alice  Ayres,  when  the  little  oil 
shop  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  April, 
18S5.  I  talked  to  many  who  had  watched 
the  fire  and  who  told  me  of  incidents  and 
details  concerning  it,  which  were  new  to 
me.  All  spoke  of  Alice  Ayres  as  the 
central  point  of  interest  in  the  event, 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
beautiful  design  recording  her  heroism, 
and  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  to  whom  the 
people  of  Southwark  chiefly  owe  the  Hall, 
were  present.  Music  began  and  we  all 
.settled  down  to  listen.  Something  very 
beautiful  was  played.  I  think  it  was  by 
Haydn,  and  while  listening  we  looked  up 


SKKTCH   SCHEME  OP   FAINTED   PANELS   ALONG    ONE   SIDE    WALL   OF   THE    KED   CROSS   HAU. 
FROM    A   ROUGH    PEN-AND-INK    SKETCH. 

71u  pantl  Tipresenting  Alice  Ayres  has  been  compUud  and  placid  in  ike  Hall. 


happy   feeling    which    the    object    of    our 
expedition  gave  us. 

The  Red  Cross  Hall  is  open  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  many  inhabitants 
of  Southwark  collect  there  to  spend  a 
quiet  hour  or  two.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  lie  on  the  tables  to  be  read 
and  to  be  looked  at,  while  good  music 
is  played  and  sung,  and  listened  to  and 
enjoyed  by  those  that  way  inclined.  On 
this  particular  Sunday  the  first  of  Mr. 
Walter  Crane's  beautiful  designs  illustrat- 
ing deeds  of  heroism  was  uncovered  and 
there  was  a  larger  gathering  than  usual 
to  see  it.  Alice  Ayres  saving  the  lives  of 
three  children  in  a  fire  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  life  is  the  subject  of  this  design. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  were  present 


at  the  beautiful  design  which  so  nobly 
illustrates  the  brave  girl's  self  sacrifice  : — a 
worthy  record  of  a  splendid  deed  ;  and  we 
all,  I  am  sure,  felt  a  very  satisfying  con- 
tentment as  we  realised  the  fact  that  the 
courage  and  heroism  of  Alice  Ayres  will 
ever  find  such  a  record  and  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  walls  of  the  Red  Cross  Hall 
for  so  long  as  those  walls  shall  stand — 

"  And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument." 

On  leaving  the  Hall  I  went  round  by 
Gravel  Lane  to  find  the  exact  spot  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Nothing  had 
been  touched  or  changed  since  the  night 
in  April,  1885,  when  the  oil-shop  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground.       A    hoarding  had 
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been  placed  round  tlie  huap  of  niins, 
otherwise  it  was  left  as  the  flames  had 
left  it.  Coming  straight  from  the 
crowded,  bright  lighted  hall,  resounding 
with  music  and  gay  with  flowers,  and 
standing  before  it  in  the  dark  solitary 
stillness  of  that  Sunday  evening,  the 
lonely  squalid  little  ruin  seemed  to  have 
something  strangely  pathetic  about  it  ; 
left,  as  it  were,  out  in  the  cold  like  a 
neglected  grave  ;  and  yet  the  atmosphere 
about  it  still  vibrating  with  memories 
which  had  been  so  vividly  recalled  that 
afternoon.  The  streets  were  very  dark, 
but  overhead  the  sky  was  clear  and  full 
of  stars — those  faithful  but  silent  watchers 
over    the    ever-changing    scenes    on    the 


record  that  such  sacrifice  and  such  cour- 
age are  worthy  of  the  best  praise  and  the 
most  lasting  tribute  we  can  offer  them  ; 
that  it  is  the  evidence  of  such  qualities  in 
the  individuals  of  a  nation  which  com- 
mands for  it  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  nations  for  all  time,  whether  shown  by 
the  heroic  patience  of  a  Gordon  at  Khar- 
toum or  by  the  action  of  a  poor  girl  in 
Gravel  Lane. 

The  really  happiest  moments  in  life 
come  to  us,  I  think,  when  the  craving  for 
the  ideal  which  most  of  us  more  or  less 
possess,  is  for  those  moments  satisfied  ; 
when,  for  instance,  we  feel  that  heroic 
aspirations  are  no  longer  things  merely 
of  the  heart  and  imagination,  but  have 
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npUlid  and  placid  in  the  Hall. 


busy  earth  below  !  I  tried  to  picture  on 
the  spot  itself  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
fire,  recalled  that  day  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  neighbours  on  seeing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  record  of  the  courage 
of  its  heroine  in  Mr.  Walter  Crane's 
beautiful  picture.  The  story  spoke  to  me 
again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first  read  the 
account  of  it  in  the  newspaper  two  morn- 
ings after  the  fire  took  place,  nearly  five 
years  before.  All  one's  enthusiasm  was 
kindled  afresh,  and  added  to  it  came  a 
glowing  sense  of  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion, in  that  there  was  this  lasting  record 
erected  close  bye  to  do  honour  to  the 
glorious  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  Alice 
Ayres,  and  to  remind  all  who  saw  this 


passed  from  theories  and  hopes  into 
splendid  action,  and  have  become  real 
and  true  facts.  Then  we  seem  indeed  to 
awake  to  the  full  meaning  of  beauty  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  we  feel  that  thrill  of 
enthusiasm  and  happiness  which  gives  all 
life  a  more  hopeful  hue  by  our  becoming 
conscious  that  human  nature  can,  though 
alas,  but  rarely,  be  worthy  of  the  image 
in  which  it  was  created. 

In  the    7»««  of  September  1887,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  Among  other  ways  of  commemorating 
this  fiftieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  it  would 
surely  be  of  national  interest  to  collect  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  stories  of  heroism  in  every- 
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day  life.  The  cha.racter  of  a  nation  as  a  people 
of  great  deeds  is  one,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  must  surely 
be  a  matter  of  regret  when  names  worthy 
to  be  remembered  and  stories  stimulating  and 
instructive  are  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The 
roll  would  be  a  long  one,  but  I  would  cite  as  an 
example  the  name  of  Alice  Ayres,  the  maid-of- 
all-work'  at  an  oilmonger's  in  Gravel  Lane, 
in  April,  1885,  who  lost  her  life  in  saving  those 
of  her  master's  children.  The  facts,  in  case 
your  readers  have  forgotten  them,  were,  shortly, 
these :— Roused  by  the  cries  of    F  re   and  the 

heat    of  the  

fiercely 


London,  to  record  the  names  of  these  likely-to- 
be-forgotteii  heroes.      I  cannot  but  believe  a 

general  response  would  be  made  to  such  a. 
suggestion,  and  intelligent  consideration  and 
artistic  power  might  combine  to  make  London 
richer  by  a  work  that  is  beautiful,  and  our  nation 
richer  by  a  record  that  is  infinitely  honourable. 
The  material  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  not  an 
abiding  possession  :  the  deeds  of  its  people 
are.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  G.  F.  Watts. 


Little  Holland  Hot 


■e  Kens  ngton  W." 

Later  on 
the  same 


which     with 
great 


safely     upon      the  ked 
the  mattress. 

with  stillolder  children,  she  repeats  the  heroic 
feat.  When  her  turn  comes  to  jump,  suffocated, 
or  too  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  she  cannot  save 
herself.  She  jumps,  but  too  feebly,  falls  upon 
the  ptavement,  and  is  carried  insensible  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  where  she  dies.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  historj'  of  her 
Majesty's  reign  would  gain  a  lustre  were  the 
nation  to    erect    a    monument,  say,  here    in 

IS  the  slsler- 


terspersed     by    paintings    of    allegorical 

figures  and  by  desig'ns  purely  decora- 
tive. Though  fully  sympathising  with 
the  scheme,  the  Kyrle  Society  did  not 
find  itself  in  a  position  to  give  us  any 
practical  help,  .so  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
it  out  without  the  aid  of  the  Society. 
Through  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  March 
30th,  18S8,  our  scheme  was  made 
known  to  the  public,  who  responded  to  it 
with  much  practical  sympathy. 
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Owing  to  Mr,  Crane's  absence  in 
America  only  one  more  of  his  beautiful 
designs  has  been  added  to  the  one  com- 
memorating Alice  Ayres'  heroism.  Again 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  last  December 
we  gathered  in  the  Red  Cross  Hall  to  see 
another  representation  of  an  heroic  deed 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  to  the  visitors 
of  the  Hall.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  incident 
by  Miss  Frances  Martin  from 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  It  re- 
cords : — 


"  In  the  summer  of  1874  a.  number 
of  navvies  were  at  work  upon  the  line 

of  railway  between  Glasgow  and  Paisle-y 
They  stood  back  upon  the  approach  of  .1:1 
express  train  which  upon  passing  them  muliUI 
cross  a  lofty  viaduct.  The  engine  n.is 
in  sight.  One  of  the  men,  named  Jamif - 
son,  saw  that  a  sleeper  had  started  and  diii 
unless  it  was  replaced  the  train  would  !"■ 
wrecked — ^wrecked  upon  the  viaduct.  Tin  lu 
was  no  time  for  words^the  navvy  made  a  ^'liti 
to  his  nephew,  also  named  Jamieson,  and  \W 
two  rushed  forward.  They  fixed  the  slti]".r. 
saved  the  train,  and  were  left  dead  upon  iht' 
line.  The  funeral  was  lai^ely  atteriil..!. 
especially  by  fellow- workmen,  who  had  (iii:vd 
out  to  do  honour  to  their  comrades.  'We  ind 
them,'  writes  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  ot  .^: 
James's  Manse,  Paisley,  'in  the  same  graM  ,  in 
an  old  churchyard  on  a  hillside  that  slopes  d<  m  n 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  railway.  As  the  lun 
biers  were  carried  down  the  hill,  the  bc^nr-. 
being  the  friends  and  comrades  of  the  dead,  the 
trains  were  coming  and  going.  No  litter 
resting-place  could  have  been  found.  I  thou^'hl 
of  Tennyson's  lines  on  Ihe  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's funeral  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  : — 

*  "  Lcl  the  feet  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
Let  the  tread  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore." 


Though  nearly  twenty  years 
passed  since  this  deed  of  duty  and  self- 
sacrifice  had  taken  place — though  \\\<i 
Red  Cross  Hall  in  Southwark  is  m^.ny 
many  miles  from  the  grave  of  the  heroos, 
and  from  the  scene  of  their  heroism— «■.- 
felt  in  looking  up  at  Mr.  Crane's  desii,'ii, 
so  splendid  in  dramatic  feeling  and  action, 
that  time  and  space  seemed  to  be  bridged 
over,  and  that  we  were  greeting  the 
heroism  of  these  heroes  as  if  they 
there  present  before  us  saving  the  li' 
of  the  train  full  of  travellers  at  the  risk  of 
their  own.  We  hope  the  simple  stone  is 
set  up  on  the  grave — but  in  Mr.  Crane's 
beautiful  design  exists  more  even  than 
an  incitement  to  go  and  do  likewise  ;  it 
witnesses    that    human    nature,    even    in 


^■s 


these  cynical,  materialistic  days,  can 
throb  with  enthusiasm  as  it  realises  the 
beauty  of  heroism  and  can  make  some 
effort  to  immortalise  it  in  art.  More 
designs  remain  to  be  added  to  the  two 
which  already  decorate  the  Red  Cross 
Hall,  each  recording  an  act  as  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  as  those  of  Alice  Ayres  and 


to  be  completed  will  be  c 
tinued  till  the  whole  decoration  of  the 
Red  Cross  Hall  shall  be  complete.  Well 
might  we  call  Miss  Octavia  Hill  the  good 
Squiress  of  the  great  village.  Those 
interested  in  the  decoration  of  the 
hall  intended  for  entertainments,  lectures. 
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&c.,  feel  that  no  place  is  more  worthy  or 
more  appropriate  in  which  to  commemor- 
ate the  heroic  deeds  of  the  poor  than  this 
hall,  which  has  been  a  specially  cared-for 
nursling  of  hers  ;  nor  could  a  second  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  be  found  whose  art  would 
be  worthier  than   his  to  record  them. 

Such  records  as  these  do  not  only 
secure  for  thousands  of  •  our  poor  neigh- 
bours at  Southwark,  art,  not  only  first- 
rate  of  its  kind,  not  only  educational  and 
inspiring  in  its  motives,  but  art  which 
will  be  a  lasting  testimony  to  the  heroism 
of  English  men  and  English  women,  who, 
in  forgetfulness  of  self-interest,  have  dis- 
played very  typical  English  virtues — 
courage,  fortitude,  and  an  unquestioning 
sense  of  duty.  Such  a  testimony,  we 
might  hope,  may  convince  many  of  the 
poor  men  and  women  who  will  look 
at  these  pictures  and  read  the  stories 
below,  and  between  the  two,  spell  out, 
and  become  alive  to  the  meaning  and 
teaching  in  them,  that  those  who  brought 
that  art  to  them,  though  leading  different 
lives  from  theirs,  and  knowing,  perhaps, 
little  of  the  hardships  and  struggles  for 
subsistence  they  have  daily  to  endure,  are 
not,  however,  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
lessons  which  they  are,  or  ought  to  be 
taught,  by  the  lives  of  those  who  patiently 
endure  such  hardships,  but  who  are  very 
heroes  in  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  life 
to  help  and  save  those  who  are  in  danger 
and  need. 

The  more  practical  knowledge  we 
acquire  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  more 
distinctly  shall  we  perceive  that  it  is  not 
poverty,  dirt,  and  untidiness  alone  which 
bring  about  the  worst  kind  of  want  of 
self-respect  and  the  lowest  depravity  in 
human  nature.  It  is  a  latent  sense  of 
injury  in  the  minds  of  the  poor.  The 
poor,  as  a  rule,  are  not  envious,  not  un- 
grateful, and  often  show  an  endurance 
and  patience  which  might  well  put  to 
shame  many  among  the  highly  educated 
classes ;  but  what  nature,  in  any  degree 
raised  from  the  mere  animal,  could  see, 
without  a  sense  of  injury,  hundreds  of 
people  living  within  a  very  few  miles  of  their 
misery  in  more  than  comfort,  often  in 
very  unnecessary  luxury,  who  are  utterly 
callous  as  to  whether  their  daily  struggle 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is  success- 
ful or  not.  It  is  the  feeling  that  nobody 
cares  for  them  that  makes  them  care  for 
nobody,  and  which  has  made  many  of  the 
poor  grasping  and  greedy,  the  clever 
among  them  using  their  brains  for  cunning 


and  imposture,  rather  than  for  doing  the 
work  they  have  to  do  as  well  as  they 
can. 

The  idea  of  memorialising  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  poor,  carries  us  much  further 
into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  than  could  any 
scheme  for  merely  beautifying,  however  art- 
istically, any  of  their  dwellings  or  public 
rooms.  It  expresses,  not  so  much  the 
desire  to  give  something  to  the  poor,  and 
share  with  them  the  delights  of  art  and 
culture,  as  the  acknowledging,  by  com- 
memorating the  heroism  of  their  deeds^ 
that  we  have  got  something  from  the 
poor  which  we  can  appreciate,  and  which 
we  delight  to  honour. 

All  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  know  that  our 
truest  friends  are  those  who  take  us  at  our 
best.  The  best  friends  the  poor  have  are 
those  who  take  them  at  their  best  in  the 
wisest  way.  Surely  these  are  also  their 
most  just  friends.  If  we  really  believe, 
as  we  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  para- 
mount influence  in  the  ruling  of  this 
world  is  a  good  influence  and  not  an  evil 
one,  then  surely  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  good  is  in  the  nature  of  all  things 
and  all  people  if  we  seek  for  it. 
No  one  has  ever  worked  successfully 
among  the  poor,  or  really  come  into  true 
touch  with  them,  who  has  not  had  a 
hearty  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  those  qualities  which  poverty 
more  especially  develops,  who  has  not 
realised  that  what  is  really  highest  in 
human  nature  is  found  alike  in  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  To  reach  this  common 
ground,  and  to  realise  when  it  is  reached 
that  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  and 
servility  on  the  other,  must  of  necessity 
cease,  is  the  sound  state  of  things  which 
alone  can  admit  of  mutual  respect  and 
true  sympathy  between  the  well-to-do 
classes  and  the  poor.  We  know,  as 
individuals,  that  the  overcoming  of  envious 
and  jealous  feelings,  the  abstaining  from 
the  assertion  of  personal  rights — the  de- 
velopment, in  fact,  of  large,  generous 
feelings — must  always  tend  to  better  and 
beautify  the  relations  of  one  individual 
with  another.  It  is  the  same  in  this  class 
question  between  rich  and  poor.  When 
the  classes  who  have  leisure  and  wealth 
seek  out  what  is  noble  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor ;  when  they  show,  not  only  a  fair, 
but  a  generous  appreciation  ;  still  better, 
when  they  show  an  enthusiasm  for  virtues 
displayed  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  lower 
class  of  society,  such  appreciation  and 
sympathy    awakens    a    heartier     and     a 
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healthier  gratitude  than  could  be  inspired 
by  any  amount  of  gifts. 

An  heroic  action  should  be  "a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  "  to  all,  be 
the  hero  of  It  rich  or  poor,  but  it  is  only 
the  well-to-do  classes  who  have  the 
leisure  or  the  means  to  commemorate  the 
records  of  heroism.  Who  is  there  in  the 
overworked  East  End^or  indeed  West 
End  population^ who  can  in  any  form 
keep  alive  the  record  of  the  heroism  of  an 
Alice  Ayres,  however  much  they  may 
admire  it  when  they  hear  of  it?  A  para- 
graph goes  the  round  of  the  papers 
for  the  day,  and  may  or  may  not  excite 
comment.  The  travellers  on  the  Under- 
ground, going  and  returning  from  their 
work,  may  observe  to  one  another  that 
"a  woman  seems  to  have  behaved  very 
well  in  that  fire,  and  it  cost  her  her  life, 
poor  thing,"  and  the  story  is  forgotten. 
The  romantic,  picturesque  element  which 
clung  about  the  daring  of  a  Grace  Darling 
is  wanting  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
grimy  London  heroes  and  heroines,  or  of 
the  Paisley  navvies.  But  is  it  not  precisely 
because  there  is  no  dressing-up  in  a 
picturesque  garb,  nor  any  special  glamour 
or  beauty  in  the  scene  to  inspire  an  artistic 
emotion,  that  the  act  becomes  peculiarly 
pathetic  and  ennobling  as   an  example? 


Fulfilling  duty  at  the  risk  of  life  in  that 
simple,  unquestioning  way,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  having  it  to  do,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  quality  in  all  acts  of  heroism. 
It  is,  of  course,  what  ennobles  the  every- 
day life  of  all  the  best  men  and  women  in 
the  world  ;  but  when  it  culminates  in  an 
action  which  lends  itself  to  dramatic 
expression,  then  surely  It  is  the  time  for 
art  to  claim  a  share  in  commemorating  its 
worth,  and  to  show  that  it  can  use  such 
a  record  as  a  lever  to  try  and  raise  the 
standard  of  good  and  excite  admiration  in 
many  a  nature  which  might  otherwise 
remain  unconscious  and  inditFerent. 

We  cannot  all  be  heroes  or  heroines. 
We  have  not  all  the  chance  given  us  to 
know  if  we  could  or  could  not  be  :  and 
probably  had  we  the  chance,  though  the 
spirit  might  be  willing,  we  should  find 
that  the  flesh  might  be  too  weak  ;  but  all 
of  us  ought  to  recognise  that  acts  of 
heroism  are  admirable  ;  and,  if  our 
natures  are  not  quite  submerged  in 
materialism,  and  are  still,  even  in  this 
sceptical  and  cynical,  and  comfort-loving 
nineteenth  century,  capable  of  feeling 
enthusiasm^we  ought  to  recognise  with 
such  enthusiasm  the  value  and  beauty  of 
such  acts. 


MAD  MEDLICOTT. 

By  grant  ALLEN. 


Illustrated  by  LESLIE  WILLSON. 
melodio 


met  him 
first  at  ber 
b  r  o  t  h  e  r's, 
the  well- 
known  Pro- 
fesso  r  of 
Political 


an  evenmg 
party,  and 
Walter  strolled  up  to  her  casually. 
"Chrissie,"  he  said  in  bis  precise  way 
^be  was  all  frigid  culture),  "  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friend  Mr.  Medlicott 

An    old    college    friend.     We    were 

together  at  Oriel." 

Christine  looked  up,  and  understood  at 
a  glance  why  her  brother  added  those  last 
words,  in  such  a  marked  tone,  as  if  by  an 
after-thought.  For  when  she  raised  ber 
eyes  and  met  tbe  stranger's  keen  scrutiny, 
she  felt  by  instinct  he  needed  some  such 
guarantee  of  his  position  in  society  to 
guard  against  misapprehension.  All  the 
others  in  tbe  room  were  in  evening  dress ; 
this  man  alone  wore  a  rough  grey  home- 
spun coat,  half  open  in  front,  and  display- 
ing underneath  a  coarse  flannel  shirt,  with 
a  collar  to  match,  and  a  plain  silk  twisted 
cord  for  necktie.  He  was  tall  and  dark  and 
thin,  but  in  spite  of  his  strange  costume 
by  no  means  ungentlemanly.  Moreover, 
some  nameless  charm  about  his  gentle  face 
captivated  Christine  at  first  sight  ; 
especially  when  he  bent  down  and,  looking 
figfat   through   her,    said    in    a    sweetly 


J,  "  I'm  a  missionary  in 
a,  you  know;  I'm  only  just  bomefor 
a  very  few  weeks,  beating  up  such  recruits 
as  I  can  for  the  mission.  We're  doing 
a  great  woric  over  yonder  in  Tien-tsin. 
Not  the  treaty-port,  of  course  ;  the  up- 
country  town  in  the  Ho-nan  Province." 
He  said  it  with  the  earnestness  of 
profound  conviction.  A  glorious  yearning 
in  his  restless  eye  seemed  to  lift  him  above 
the  common.  There  was  something  so 
sympathetic  in  his  voice  and  smile  that 
though  Christine  had  never  thought  any- 
thing before  either  about  missions  or 
treaty-ports  or  China  itself,  she  grew 
quite  interested  at  once,  and  begged  the 
electric  stranger  in  the  coarse  grey  suit  to 
tell  her  all  about  the  "great  work,"  as 
if  the  Ho-nan  Province  had  been  always 
the  one  object  in  life  she  really  cared  for. 

It  was  certainly  the  only  one  that 
appealed  to  German  Medlicott.  In  two 
minutes,  the  tall  dark  man  was  deep  in  it. 
To  her  own  immense  surprise,  Christine 
found  herself  listening,  open-mouthed,  to 
minute  details  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Ho-nan  mission,  and  absolutely  en- 
grossed in  the  progress  of  the  Word  among 
the  baser  sort  of  Celestials.  His  rapid 
soul  carried  her  away.  She  noticed  from 
the  very  first  that  German  Medlicott  spoke 
of  it  all  with  fiery  eagerness  of  belief:  to 
him  it  was  a  clear  postulate  that  the  one 
object  in  life  of  every  well-intentioned 
Englishman  ought  to  be  to  save  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  China  from  the  final  fate 
of  reprobation  that  awaited  them.  When 
Christine  ventured  timidly  in  a 
tional  way  to  suggest,  at  a  pause  i 
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flowing  torrent  of  his  speech,  that  "other 
spheres  of  usefulness  lay  open  nearer 
home,"  and  that  **  perhaps  our  duty  called 
us  rather  elsewhere,"  German  Medlicott 
flashed  forth  into  instant  reply  with  some- 
thing very  like  burning  scorn  and  indig- 
I  nation.  **  If  your  neighbour's  house  were 
!  on  fire,  Miss  Roden,"  he  cried,  **  and  the 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  en- 
dangered, would  you  stop  at  home  and 
ask  yourself  in  a  collected  way  whether 
duty  didn't  possibly  call  you  elsewhere  ? 
or  would  you  not  rather  run  out  eagerly, 
anxious  to  save  their  lives — their  poor 
perishable  temporal  bodies — and  unable 
to  rest  in  your  bed  in  peace  while  you  knew 
they  were  dying?  And  then  to  think  it 
isn't  one  house  that  is  in  danger,  but  a 
thousand  households !  a  whole  great 
nation  !  In  danger,  not  of  temporal  flames 
and  death,  but  of  eternal  torments !  Oh, 
how  can  you  hesitate  ?  how  can  you  pause 
and  temporise  ?  Remember,  these  poor 
creatures'  souls  will  be  required  at  your 
hands.  What  answer  can  you  give  on 
that  solemn  day  if  you  have  never  even 
turned  one  finger  to  succour  them  ?  " 

*'  But  we  can't  all  be  missionaries," 
Christine  objected  demurely.  It  was  the 
conventional  answer  she  had  always 
heard  given. 

German  Medlicott  smiled  a  bitter  smile 
in  reply. 

**  That's  what  they  all  tell  me  every 
day,"  he  answered,  drawing  back,  and 
surveying  her  keenly.  '*  Oh,  what  luke- 
warmness  it  indicates  !  The  question  is 
not,  ^  Can  we  all  be  missionaries  ? '  but, 
*  Can  we  each  of  us  be  a  missionary  ? ' 
That's  the  real  point  at  issue."  He  glanced 
down  at  his  coarse  clothes.  **  You've 
no  idea,"  he  went  on  simply,  with  per- 
suasive warmth,  '*  how  little  it  costs  one 
a  year  to  be  a  teacher  in  China.  If  you 
push  up  country  and  live  as  the  natives  do, 
which  should  always  be  the  aim  of  every 
earnest  worker,  you  can  get  on  very  well 
upon  an  income  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  Just  think  of  that !  Just  think 
that  so  small  a  sum  will  enable  one  to 
take  part  in  this  grand  work,  to  win 
countless  souls,  perhaps,  as  jewels  in 
one's  crown  to  all  eternity !  And  yet 
people  stop  away  !  And  yet  people  buy 
and  sell  and  traffic  !  And  yet  they  prefer 
the  fleshpots  of  their  Egypt ! "  Words 
failed  his  earnestness. 

**  But  missions  are  often  so  unproduc- 
tive ! "  Christine  objected,  drawing  him 
on.  **  One  hears  so  much  of  teachers 
who  go  on  working  for  years  and  years 


of  toil  and  discouragement,  with  perhaps 
in  the  end  a  single  convert !  " 

"And  is  a  single  soul  so  small  a 
matter  ? "  German  Medlicott  cried 
quickly.  "Suppose  it  were  your  own  I 
Ah,  then,  what  a  difference  !  No,  no. 
Miss  Roden ;  you  may  disguise  it  to 
yourself  as  much  as  you  will,  but  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  must  feel  yourself 
that  the  door  laid  open  before  you  to-night 
is  to  save  and  aid  the  perishing  multitudes 
of  China.  I  am  sent  to  you  for  that 
purpose.  I  say  to  you  now,  *  Come  over 
and  help  us.'  Don't  scorn  my  appeaU 
Be  with  us  !     Be  one  of  us  !  " 

As   he  spoke,  Christine   believed  him* 

She   couldn't  help    believing    him.      Yet 

this   was   strange    conversation    for    an 

evening  party  !     She  glanced  around  her 

uneasily.        German     Medlicott's    quick 

eyes  noticed  the  glance  and  its  meaning. 

•r'^^^Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  the   world!" 

I  he  went  on.     "  But  what  is  the  world  to 

us  ?    You  must  learn  to  despise  it,  if  you 

would  cast  in  your  lot  with  those   who 

have  left  it.     I  see  you  will  !     I  see  you 

waver!       Your  heart  is  touched.      You 

know    I  speak  the   words  of   truth   and 

earnestness.     Let  your  own  heart  guide 

]  you  !     Come  over  and  help  us  !  " 

^     He  uttered  the  words  with  such  apostolic 

fervour  that  at  the  moment  Christine  was 

half  minded    to   say  Yes   to   him.       But 

Walter  had  noted  her  timid  glance  round 

the  room  as  much  as  the  missionary,  and 

came  over  to  her  rescue.     A  gentle  smile 

^  played  lambent  on  his  thin  lips.     'Twas 

/  the  pitying  smile   of   politico-economical 

superiority. 
L^  "Well,  has  Medlicott  half  converted 
you  ?  "  he  asked  with  careless  ease,  as 
though  to  be  converted  were  the  merest 
trivial  occurrence.  "  I  ought  to  have 
told  you,  when  I  introduced  you  to  him, 
that  he's  a  confirmed  monomaniac  on. 
his  own  subject.  His  delusion  is  that  it's 
everybody's  clear  duty  to  sell  all  he  has, 
and  go  and  be  a  missionary,  in  a  woollen 
coat  for  choice,  in  China." 

The  enthusiast  surveyed  him  up  and 
down,  returning  his  pity  with  compound 
interest. 

"  I  am  no  monomaniac  ;  I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,"  he  answered,  with, 
profound  sincerity,  "but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Would 
that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear 
me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  al- 
together such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds."  He  touched  his  clothes  as  he 
spoke :  and  Christine  knew  he  meant  to 
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allude  to  his  poverty.  A  |3;low  of  shame 
came  over  her.  She  had  money  of  her 
own,  and  was  in  no  such  straits  as  the 
earnest  missionary.  What  excuse  could 
she  give  for  not  being  even  as  he  was  ? 

But  Walter  interposed  with  acharacter- 
istic  answer.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said, 
stroking    his    chestnut   beard,    cut   in  a 


U  !     COME  OVER   AND 


point,  philosopher-fashion  ;  "  how  can 
we  all  be  missionaries  ?  The  thing's 
economically  a  sheer  impossibility.  Even 
in  order  that  your  missions  themselves 
should  exist,  we  must  have  a  sustaining 
and  supporting  body — hands  that  work  at 
agriculture,  and  weaving,  and  house- 
building, to  keep  you  going.  We  must 
have  ships  to  carry  you,  printers  to  set 
up  and  pull  off  your  books  ;  corn  and 
meat  and  wine  to  feed  and  stimulate  you. 
At  best,   your  order  must   play    but    an 


insignificant  part  in  the  whole  fabric  of  a 
community.  It  must  fall  into  its  due 
place.  The  missionary  can  never  under 
any  circumstances  be  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

German    Medlicott      stared     back     at 
him   with   the   look   that    says  as   plain 
as    words,     "Get    thou    behind     me, 
Satan  !  "  But  he  answered  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  Mere    human   reason    mon- 
What's   all  your  political 
:ofiomy     to    me,    Roden,    by  the 
■^ide  of  the   direct  and    distinct 
promises  ?       Do     you     think 
the    Power    that    sent    the 
ravens  to  Elijah  with  bread 
and     flesh    by     the    brook 
Cherith    can't    provide    for 
our     needs      without     your 
Mill     and    your     Fawcett  ? 
Do  you  think  the  Grace  that 
multiplied    the    loaves   and 
fishes  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  not  able  still  to  keep  the 
barrel  of  meal  from  wasting 
and  the  cruise  of  oil    from 
failing,     in    Tien-tsin    as    in 
Zarephath  ?     O  ye  of  little 
faith,  I    care   less    than    no- 
thing      for     your      earthly 
philosophy.       Enough      for 
me  that  I  see  my  way  clear  ! 
enough   that    I    can   some- 
times   persuade     others    to 
follow  it  !  " 

An  unearthly  glow  over- 
spread his  bronzed  face  as 
he  spoke.  Christine  looked  at 
her  brother,  and  then  at 
her  new  acquaintance.  What 
■1  contrast  between  the  clear- 
cut  intellectual  face  of  the  one 
and  the  devouring  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  other  !  And 
yet,  German  Medlicott  ap- 
pealed profoundly  to  something 
innate  within  her.  She  felt  instinc- 
tively he  was  in  some  ways  a 
type  of  human  being  than  Walter. 
Intellectually  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the 
mocking  economist ;  but  morally  and 
spiritually,  oh,   how  infinitely  superior.-!- 

Her  brother  drew  her  off  to  speak  to 
some  other  friend.  He  was  afraid  to  leave 
her  there.  The  missionary's  eyes  followed 
her  across  the  room  with  regretful  per- 
sistence. He  felt  in  his  heart  that  here 
at  last  he  had  really  produced  an  im- 
pression. A  little  later  in  the  evening, 
Walter  spoke  to  her  alone  for  a  mom^  '  ^ 
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on  the  stairs.  **  Don't  let  Medlicott 
convert  you,  Chrissie,"  he  said,  half 
laughing.  **  He's  a  wild  enthusiast.  A 
perfect  wreck  as  to  intelligence,  Tm 
afraid.  When  I  knew  him  first  he  was  a 
fair  Greek  scholar,  and  considered  pretty 
safe  for  a  First  in  Greats  ;  but  he  dropped 
off  suddenly.  Took  this  missionary  craze 
into  his  head  one  day,  and  sacrificed 
everything." 

**What  made  him  do  it?"  Christine 
asked,  for  the  man's  personality  fascinated 
her. 

**  Oh,  it's  a  curious  story.  He's  clean 
daft,  I'm  afraid.  They  call  him  Mad 
Medlicott.  He  was  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  us  as  an  undergraduate,  of  course  ; 
but  one  evening  in  his  third  year  at 
Oxford  he  went  out  to  a  Bump  Supper, 
and  got  quite  as  much  wine  aboard  as 
was  at  all  good  for  him,  and  went  home 
to  college  a  great  deal  the  worse  for  it. 
As  it  happened,  another  man,  poor 
Montague  Daley  of  Christ  Church,  less 
touched,  I  believe,  a  good  bit  than  Medli- 
cott, also  went  back  to  his  lodgings  very 
drunk  that  night,  took  his  candle  from 
the  landlady,  and  staggered  into  his  room, 
where  he  locked  himself  in  stupidly.  Next 
morning  he  didn't  turn  up  to  breakfast  at 
the  usual  houn  The  landlady  knocked  once 
or  twice  at  the  door,  and  then,  getting  no 
answer,  burst  it  open  forcibly.  There,  on 
the  lamb's-wool  hearthrug  lay  Montague 
Daley  dead  ;  the  candle  was  upset  and 
lying,  burnt,  out,  on  the  floor,  in  its 
socket.  It  seemed  he  had  fallen,  face 
downward,  in  the  woollen  rug ;  and  the 
fleece  caught  fire,  and  the  fumes  of  it 
choked  him.  He  was  too  drunk  to  rise  ; 
too  drunk  even  to  cry  out ;  so  there  he 
just  lay  and  perished  miserably.  'Twas 
an  awful  thing,  of  course,  for  his  poor 
father  and  mother,  for  he  was  really  a 
sober  fellow,  who  got  drunk,  so  to 
speak,  by  accident ;  but  it  produced  an 
immense  eff'ect  on  Medlicott,  who  had 
been  out  to  the  same  supper  with  him, 
and  equally  misbehaved  himself.  He  kept 
dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  Daley  had 
been  hurried  from  his  sin  into  eternity, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  divine  grace  had 
prevented  him  too  from  falling  into  a 
similar  misfortune ;  and  it  completely 
changed  him.  He  gave  up  Greats  at 
once,  renounced  Aristotle  and  all  pagan 
writers,  and  went  off"  incontinently  to 
convert  the  heathen  !  " 

Christine  shuddered.  She  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  missionary 
was    right   after    all,    and   that   Walter's 


position,  as  he  had  said,  w^as  pure  human 
reason-mongering. 

I      However,  she  tried  to  forget  it  for  the 

'  rest  of  the  night  in  conversation  with 
that  rising  young  actor,  Cecil  Masterwood 
of  the  Haymarket,  who  discoursed  to  her 
about  his  art  with  such  charming 
sincerity.  His  close-shaven  face  showed 
emotion  so  plain  !  There  was  nothing  that 
appealed  to  Christine  Roden  like  earnest- 
ness ;  and^actor  and  missionary  were 
alike  in  that :    they    eacH'of  them    took 

^  their   own   vocations   seriously   and  ear- 

ijifstly. 

She  walked  home  from  Welbeck  Street. 
Her  maid  had  come  round  for  her.  But 
just  at  the  corner  a  man  raised  his  hat 
and  pressed  up  to  speak  to  her.  At  first 
Christine  shrank  away.  Then  she  recog- 
nised German  Medlicott.  **  Excuse  me," 
he  said  softly,  **  I  do  hope  you'll  forgive 
it,  but — I've  been  waiting  here  to  waylay 
you.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hopes 
that  I  had  produced  some  eff'ect  upon  you, 
and  I  couldn't  bear  you  should  slip  through 
my  fingers  without  at  least  my  making 
the  best  of  it."  He  gazed  at  her  hard. 
**  Every  soul,"  he  said,  ^*is  so  precious  !  " 


II. 


Just  two  weeks  later,  German  Medlicott 
sat  in  Christine  Roden's  drawing-room 
at  the  flat  in  Victoria  Street.  '*  And  you 
really  think,  Christine,"  he  said,  **  you've 
made  up  your  mind  this  work  is  a  call  to 
you  ?  " 

*'  I  think  so,  Mr.  Medlicott,"  Christine 
answered,  faltering.  He  was  a  wonderful, 
beautiful,  eager-souled  creature,  and  he 
appealed  to  her  forcibly. 

The  missionary  leant  forward  with 
brimming  eyes.  *'  I  hope  you  really 
mean  it,"  he  cried.  **  I  hope  you  have 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  considered  the 
cost.  I  hope  you  know  exactly  what 
sacrifices  it  will  entail  upon  you. 
Christine,  anxious  as  I  am  to  find  reapers 
for  this  field,  I  would  never  counsel  any 
one  to  enter  it  by  my  side  without  due  de- 
liberation ;  for  the  harvest  is  slow,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  indeed  terrible.  Above 
all,  I  would  like  you  to  feel  sure  in  your  own 
mind  that  it  is  the  work,  not  me,  poor 
weak  human  me,  that  is  really  attracting 
you.  For  I  know  very  well,  though  you 
have  never  yet  hinted  it  to  me,  that  if  you 
go  out  to  China  at  all,  it  must  be  as  my 
wife,  of  course,  that  you  will  go  there." 

Christine  found  it  hard  indeed  to  dis- 
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sever  the  feelings  in  her  own  mind  ;  but  voyage  out,  on  a.  P.  and  O.  liner,  was 
she  gave  up  the  attempt.  She  laid  her  agreeable  enough  ;  and  German  varied  its 
head  with  a  good  woman's  conhdencc  on  monotony  by  giving  his  wife  lessons  in 
this  strange  lover's  shoulder,  and  answered  Chinese,  for  he  desired  above  everything 
with  sincerity,  "  I  love  you,  German  ;  oh,      that  Christine  should  be  able,  as  he  was, 

to  live  like  the  natives  and 


as  mucli — that  is  really  attracting  n 


After  one  week's  honeymoon,  Christine 
and  her  husband  set  sail  for  China.     The 


sympathise  with  them 
everything,  "  No  use  in 
evangelising,"  he  said  truly, 
"if  the  dear  yellow  people 
see  that  while  you  preach 
the  gospel  of  universal 
brotherhood,  you  live  in  a 
fine  house,  with  silken- 
coated  servants,  and  refuse 
the  food  and  clothes  and 
quarters  t/uy  have  to  put 
up  with.  Vou  must  make 
yourself  a  Chinaman  if  you 
would  succeed  in  China." 
To  his  great  delight,  Chris-  ' 
tine  proved  a  most  excellent 
pupil  She  was  quick  at' 
languages,  and  had  a  fine 
musical  ear  which  enabled 
her  to  pick  up  readily  those 
delicate  undertones  of  ac- 
cent or  intonation  which 
often  make  the  sole  dif~ 
ference  of  sound  between 
words  of  most  grotesquely 
unlike  senses  in  thai 
difficult  and  treacherous 
monosyllabic  tongue.  Her 
progress  surpassed  any- 
thing German  had  ever 
known.  His  heart  was  verj 
He  felt  sure  his  wife 
lid  prove  in  the  end  a  most 
lable    helper    for     the    work 


They  landed  at  Shanghae.  As  soon 
they  got  ashore,  German  changed  at 
hib  one  grey  home-spun  European 
he  only  costume  in  which  Christine 
ct  si  I  :i  him,  for  a  full  Chinese  dress, 
of  the  cii:i  r  -I'st  and  commonest  description. 
The  suk  i-Liint  lacking  to  complete  the 
transformation  was  the  inevitable  pigtail. 
Against  that  German  held  out.  In  every- 
thing else  he  was  a  perfect  Chinaman. 
Yet  Christine  was  proud  of  him,  even  so  ; 
a  certain  ineffaceable  native  distinction,  as 
of  the  born  aristocrat,  shone  through  the 
coarse  cotton  tunic  and  the  Mongolian 
exterior.  German  Medlicott  was  a  gen- 
tleman still :  nature  had  made  him  one, 
and  he  couldn't  unmake  himself.  But  he 
didn't  attempt  to  force  a  similar  change 
of  costume  upon  Christine.      In  time,   he 
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said  with  a  pensive  cadence,  if  she  felt 
spontaneously  moved  to  become  like  one 
of  these  little  ones,  she  might  alter  of  her 
own  accord  her  mode  of  life  ;  just  at 
present,  while  everything  Chinese  was  so 
new  and  strange  to  her,  it  might  be  better 
she  should  let  herself  down  gradually  to 
the  level  of  fresh  pursuits  and  habits  and 
manners. 

They  stopped  three  days  at  a  poor  hotel 
in  Shanghae,  during  which  short  time  the 
Far  Eastern  iV«£/j  announced  with  unflinch- 
ing simplicity  that  **Mad  Medlicott  had 
returned  by  yesterday's  mail,  with  a  wife 
of  his  own  persuasion,  to  China.  They 
have  provided  themselves  with  chopsticks 
and  are  both  going  up  to  eat  rat  together 
in  the  Ho-nan  Province."  And  with  that 
omen  for  the  way,  they  began  their  jour- 
ney up  country. 

Three  tedious  weeks  of  endless  delay 
brought  them  at  last  to  Tien-tsin.  They 
travelled  Chinese-fashion.  Yellow  faces 
and  pigtails  pervaded  the  province.  All 
the  way  up,  through  filthy  town  after  filthy 
town,  Christine,  whose  heart  began  now 
to  sink  fast  within  her,  wondered  mutely 
to  herself  whether  she  would  ever  be  able 
to  rival  German's  inexhaustible  patience 
and  gentleness  with  the  tiresome 
Chinamen.  No  amount  of  provocation 
ever  roused  him  to  anger.  He  opposed 
to  all  the  insolence  and  chicanery  of  the 
Mongolian  an  imperturbable  smile  of 
divine  forgiveness.  A  sort  of  strange 
halo  irradiated  his  face,  indeed,  from  the 
very  first  day  that  he  returned  among  his 
**dear  Chinamen."  And  his  dear  China- 
men returned  the  compliment  in  char- 
acteristic fashion,  by  treating  the  **mad 
foreigner  "  with  more  open  contempt  than 
they  ever  dared  to  display  in  the  coastwise 
towns  to  his  more  aggressive  and  irrita- 
ble compatriots. 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Tien-tsin, 
Christine  had  a  first  foretaste  of  the  life 
that  was  henceforth  in  store  for  her.  As 
they  went  on  foot  through  the  crowded, 
ill-smelling  city  up  to  the  hut  that  was  to 
be  in  future  her  home,  a  half-naked 
palanquin-coolie,  three  parts  drunk  with 
I  opium,  flung  a  dead  cat  at  the  foreign 
teacher's  face.  **  Fit  food,"  he  cried, 
**for  the  red-haired  devils!"  German 
caught  the  unsavoury  missile  in  his  hands 
with  some  vague  reminiscence  of  his  old 
cricketing  skill,  and  turned  with  a  smile 
and  a  soft  answer  to  the  Chinaman.  Then 
he  looked  aside  at  Christine.  **  Poor 
souls  !  "  he  said  compassionately.  **  They 
think  we  would  hurt  them  !     Should  not 


this  teach  us  to  be  very  careful,  indeed, 
lest  they  should  misinterpret  our  motives  ? 
If  they  knew  how  earnestly  we  desire 
their  real  welfare,  they  wouldn't  treat  us 
so.  Let  us  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
their  misconceptions ! " 
^  He  walked  on  through  the  thronged 
and  filthy  street  reeking  of  opium  and 
Chinese  tobacco,  without  a  symptom 
^f  fear  or  apprehension.  Men  with 
baskets  slung  on  bamboos  jostled  and 
hustled  them.  German  strolled  on 
unmoved,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  at  the 
sight  of  his  dear  Chinamen.  But 
Christine  stole  like  a  mouse  by  his  side, 
trembling  and  quaking  inwardly.  She 
admired  his  fearless  zeal,  but  she  couldn't 
possibly  imitate  it.  He  turned  to  her,  all 
apologies.  **  In  time,"  he  said  gently, 
**  you'll  get  accustomed  to  them,  Chrissie. 
We  must  remember  how  their  poor  hearts 
have  been  warped  by  error.  They  have 
sat  in  'darkness  so  long  !  All  this  should 
only  make  us  Christians  feel  how  impera- 
tive a  duty  it  is  for  us  now  to  extend  the 
light  to  these  neglected  souls  that  so 
sorely  need  it !  " 

And  as  he  was  that  day,  so  his  wife 
always  found  him. 

For  eight  months  Christine  went  on 
working  with  her  husband  at  Tien-tsin. 
It  was  a  hard  rough  life,  oh,  how 
different  from  Victoria  Street  and  those 
comfortable  flats  !  But  she  had  always 
German.  He  was  Europe  in  himself.  The 
longer  she  lived  with  him,  the  more  she 
loved  and  admired  him.  For  German 
was  certainly  no  hard  and  dry  ascetic. 
Impassioned  ardour  never  made  him  less 
human.  Love  and  sweetness  and  devotion 
to  his  kind  had  swallowed  up  and  absorbed 
the  man's  whole  nature.  A  harsh  word 
seemed  impossible  to  him.  The  glow  in  his 
eye  never  faded.  He  was  gentle  to  Christine 
as  he  was  gentle  to  the  Chinamen,  the 
women,  the  children,  and  husband  and 
wife  worked  happily  together.  All  their 
life  was  taken  up  in  teaching  and  exhort- 
ing. German's  magnetic  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  magnetise  Christine,  as  load- 
stone magnetises  a  bar  of  iron.  They 
saw  no  Europeans  and  only  a  few  native 
converts  who  lived  with  them  in  the 
mission.  For  the  rest,  their  society  was 
the  abject  society  of  the  Chinese  town, 
the  strange  mass  of  simple  unclean 
humanity  that  festered  and  seethed  in 
horrible  slums  and  alleys  about  them. 
The  hubbub  of  the  market,  the  sea  of 
irresponsive  yellow  faces  all  round, 
repelled  poor  Christine.     Yet  she  learnt 
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Chinese  fast ;  that  was  her  one  amuse- 
ment ;  she  loved  to  talk  it  with  the 
unwashed  small  children  in  the  road, 
quaint  flat-nosed  little  mites ;  though 
when  the  mothers  saw  her,  they  snatched 
up  the  innocent  wee  mortals  in  their 
arms,  often  with  a  hasty  slap,  away  from 
the  evil  eye  and  the  polluting  influence  of 
_the  foreign  devils.  Christine  tried  to 
copy  something  of  German's  gentle 
tolerance  towards  such  conduct  on  their 
part ;  but  she  was  only  a  woman,  and 
l^she  found  it  diflicult. 

Coarse  food,  coarse  clothing,  narrow 
rooms,  began  to  tell  upon  her.  The  routine 
broke  her  down.  So  too  did  the  climate. 
German  noticed  it  with  grief,  for  he  loved 
her  dearly.  But  he  never  spoke  of  going 
home.  His  heart  of  fiery  zeal  was  bound 
up  in  China. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eight  months, 
however,  unpleasant  rumours  began  to 
prevail  in  Tien-tsin.  The  native  cate- 
chists,  coming  in  from  the  market  with 
Mongolian  foodstuffs,  brought  doubtful 
accounts  of  the  temper  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Small-pox  was  raging  in  the 
poorer  quarters,  and  the  baser  sort  were 
grumbling  about  the  foreign  teachers. 
News  had  trickled  inland,  how  a  railwav 
had  been  projected  on  the  coast — a  sac- 
rilegious iron  road,  planned  by  red-haired 
engineers,  a  road  that  ran  straight  across 
country  without  reference  to  or  respect  for 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  desecrated 
the  resting-places  of  deified  celestial 
ancestors.  German  Medlicott,  indeed, 
could  answer  with  truth,  that  as  for  him, 
he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  such 
worldly  toys  as  railways  and  engines  ; 
it  was  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men  that 
were  precious  in  his  eyes,  not  their 
perishing  bodies.  To  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  inland  provinces  was  as 
dust  in  the  balance.  But  the  Chinese 
made  no  petty  distinctions  between  red- 
haired  devil  and  red-haired  devil.  One  of 
them  was  answerable  for  the  misdeeds  of 
another ;  and  indeed,  was  not  German 
Medlicott  himself  engaged  in  preaching 
down  the  religion  of  their  fathers — which 
was  quite  as  wicked  a  thing  in  its  way  as 
desecrating  their  sepulchres.  No  joss- 
house  was  safe.  Why,  if  he  could,  he 
would  silence  the  very  bells  on  the 
pagodas  !  Besides,  if  there  was  small- 
pox decimating  the  town,  what  could 
have  brought  it  to  Tien-tsin,  unless  the 
mild-mannered  foreign  demon  had 
poisoned  the  wells  ?  The  gentler  the 
exterior  of  these  designing  strangers,  the 


worse    in  the  end   are   their    underlying 
motives. 

Gradually,  day  by  day,  the  position 
grew  more  strained.  The  crowd  in  the 
street  jeered  and  hooted  and  howled  at 
them.  Even  German  himself,  who  had 
no  fear  for  his  own  life — why  tremble  at 
those  who  kill  the  body  but  cannot  de- 
stroy the  soul  ? — began  to  be  uneasy  "on 
Christine's  account  (she  was  a  weaker 
vessel),  and  applied  for  aid  to  the  higher 
mandarins  in  charge  of  the  province.  The 
higher  mandarins  were  not  themselves 
unfriendly,  or  at  least  didn't  seem  so. 
They  knew  by  experience  the  danger  of 
maltreating  even  the  mildest-mannered 
Europeans  (with  potential  ironclads  al- 
ways at  their  backs),  and  had  a  whole- 
some dread  of  that  vile  word  *'  compensa- 
tion." So  they  promised  support  glibly 
enough — as  soon  as  they  could  communi- 
cate on  the  subject  with  Pekin.  Nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Vermilion  Pencil.  Meanwhile,  they 
would  gladly  grant  a  special  watchman, 
who  would  see  that  no  harm  assailed  the 
mission. 

With  that  barren  assurance  German 
rested  well  content.  Accustomed  as  he 
was  to  take  his  own  life  in  his  hands,  he 
regarded  the  whole  episode  with  very 
slight  uneasiness.  And  what  need  had 
such  as  he  for  earthly  defences  ?  But  as 
the  Chinese  grew  more  and  more  openly 
hostile,  Christine's  terror  became  every 
day  more  marked.  Yet  she  dared  not 
confess  it  openly  to  German,  lest  he 
should  think  her  wanting  in  faith.  So 
she  waited  in  silence,  though  in  fear  and 
trembling,  for  the  attack  which  she  felt 
sure  the. mob  would  make  sooner  or  later 
on  the  mission. 

It  came  at  last.  They  were  sitting  one 
evening  in  their  bare  small  room,  when 
a  dull  noise  like  the  distant  roar  of  a 
wild  beast,  multiplied  ten  thousandfold, 
burst  upon  their  ears.  Christine  clasped 
her  white  hands,  and  turned  mutely  to 
German.  As  for  the  missionary,  he  rose 
and  went  over  to  the  door.  The  Chinese 
watchman  was  there,  gun  in  hand,  uncer- 
tain how  to  comport  himself.  **  If  they 
attack  us,"  German  said  quietly,**  remem- 
ber, no  bloodshed !  Keep  these  poor 
creatures  off  by  persuasion  or  authority  if 
you  can,  but  not  by  slaughter." 

The  man  nodded  and  looked  grave. 
But  he  smiled  in  his  sleeve.  The  way  of 
these  foreign  devils  is  past  all  human 
cohiprehension  ! 

The  roar  drev/   nearer.     It  sank,  and 
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rose,  and  flickered.  Then  it  whirled 
along  like  a  mighty  wind.  As  it  ap- 
proached, even  Christine's  comparatively 
unaccustomed  ear  could  catch  'distinct 
sounds  above  the  general  clamour : 
"  Death  to  the  foreign  devils  !  "  "  Down 
with  the  desecrators  of  tombs  !  "  "  Kill 
the  red-haired  spy!"  "Tear  them  to 
pieces,    the    witches,    the    poisoners    of 
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wells,  who  have  insulted  our  dead,  and 
slain  ourselves  with  small-pox  !  " 

Christine  fell  on  her  knees,  half  fainting, 
German  stood  for  a  moment,  hesitating. 
with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger 
at  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  to 
Timothy.  Then  he  advanced  to  the  door. 
Christine  fell  upon  him  with  all  her  might 
and  strove  as  best  she  could  to  restrain 
him.     The  native  catechist  pulled  out  a 


revolver.  "  It's  only  the  mob,"  he  said, 
looking  out,  "  headed  for  the  moment 
by  a  fourth-chiss  mandarin.  The 
authorities  are  with  us.  If  we  can  hold 
this  rabble  off  for  a  minute  or  two,  till 
the  Governor  hears  of  it,  help  will  come 
from  the  citadel." 

But  German  Medlicott  looked  at  him  in 
blank  surprise.  "Hwang-sin,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "not  so,  I  am  sure,  have  I 
preached  the  Word  to  you.  Put  away 
that  earthly  weapon.  They  that  draw 
it  shall  perish  by  it — not  here,  indeed,  but 
hereafter.  Listen  to  these  poor  souls, 
what  they  cry  :  '  Down  with  the  foreign 
devils ! '  Would  you  launch  them  upon 
eternity  with  that  wish  on  their  heads? 
We  are  fitter  to  die  than  they,  I  trust. 
At  least,  it  is  not  for  us  to  hurry  them  to 
judgment." 

"But  for  your  wife's  sake?"  Hwang- 
sin  cried.  He  was  Christianised  enough 
to  have  learned  some  respect  for  women. 

German  waved  one  hand  towards 
Christine.  "My  wife,"  he  said,  "thinks 
in  these  things  as  I  do.  She  would 
rather  die  herself  than  doom  others  to 
destruction." 

Hwang-sin,  abashed,  laid  down  the 
revolver.  Christine  did  not  dare  to  take  it 
up  in  her  own  defence,  before  German's 
face,  though,  woman  that  she  was,  she 
would  have  dearly  loved  to  do  so. 
German  moved  over  to  the  door,  still 
calm.  The  mob  was  now  howling  and 
threatening  outside,  and  through  the 
narrow  window  Christine  could  see  them 
tossing  their  pikes  and  surging  like  an 
angry  billow.  Cruelty  and  lust  of  blood 
shone  on  all  their  flat  faces.  The  low- 
class  mandarin  at  their  head  shouted  as 
fiercely  as  any  of  them.  With  unflinch- 
ing bravery  German  opened  the  door, 
waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and  began  to 
speak  to  them.  "  Dear  friends,"  he  said 
slowly,  above  the  din,  in  those  soft  clear 
notes  of  his;  "if  nothing  but  our  blood 
will  satisfy  you,  we  must  die.  It  is  for 
that  that  we  came  here.  For  the  good 
of  the  Flowerj-  Land  and  to  teach  you  the 
Truth,  out  of  pure  love  and  friendliness, 
we  have  come  across  the  sea " 

Before  he  could  utter  another  word,  the 
impassive  mandarin  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd  gave  a  signal  with  one  hand  to  his 
tumultuous  followers.  The  mob,  rushing: 
forward,  made  a  dash  with  its  pikes  at 
the  defenceless  Englishman.  Christine 
shut  her  eyes  and  shrieked.  But  German 
Medlicott  stood  firm,  and  still  beckoned 
with  his  outstretched  hand  for  silence.     A 
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hideous  roar  greeted  the  gesture  from  all 
sides.  "  He  bewitches  us  !  "  cried  the 
mob.  When  Christine  opened  her  eyes 
again,  she  saw  a  stream  of  blood,  and 
German's  pale  face  lying  dabbled  on  the 
verandah.  He  uttered  one  prayer  as  he 
fell :  "  If  it  be  possible,"  he  murmured, 
"  save  my  wife  this  trial ! "  Then  he 
looked  toward  the  "poor  souls"  and 
added  with  his  last  breath,  "And  forgive 
these  little  ones !" 

His  first  prayer  at  least  was  answered. 
The  mandarin,  turning  over  the  warm 
body  with  his  foot,  glanced  round  at  his 


followers.  "  Enou^  for  to-day!"  he 
said  calmly,  with  Mongolian  cooliiess. 
"  We  have  tasted  blood.  We  have  killed 
the  ringleader.  Let  the  foreign  woman 
go.  It  was  he  who  poisoned  us.  She 
can  escape  to  the  coast  to  tell  the  tale  and 
warn  all  others.  The  Governor  will  send 
her.  But  the  red-haired  devils  will  know 
better  in  future  than  to  station  their  spies 
and  their  stirrers-up  of  hate  in  Tien-tsin, 
the  ever-failhful  city." 

It  was  thus  that  Mad  Medlicott  went 
home,  victorious. 
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Crown  of  the  year  how  fair  tbou.  shines t 
Mow  little  in  thy  firide  divinest 
I  Tievitable  faU . 
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Bv  LORD  MACAU  LAV. 
Wilh  Notes  by  LADY  KNUTSFORD. 
(Continued.) 

A  SONG  FOR  MY  DEAR  BABA  ABOUT  PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 


My   own  Baba,   my  darling, 
My  duck,  my  dear,  my  sweet. 

What  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day. 
As  I  went  down  the  street  ? 

I  saw  the  tittle  painted  house 
That  holds  the  pretty  show, 

The  house  where   Punch  and  Judy  live 
Along  with  black  Jim  Crow. 


So  I  peeped  in    at  the  window, 
And  there  sate  naughty  Punch 

With  his  red  cap,  and  his  red  nose, 
Eating'  a  hearty  lunch. 

And  Judy  sate  beside  him. 

Munching  some  nice  stewed  pears, 
And  black  Jim  Crow   was  footman 

And  stood  behind    the  chairs. 


And    then  said    Punch  to 
Judy. 
"Pray,  Judy,  can    you 
tell 
What  is    become  of  that 
good  girl 
Who  said  her  grace  so 
well? 

"  Her  name  was  little  Baba, 
And  she    coughed  and 
hooped  so  bad ; 
But  when  she   saw  us  in 

the  streets 
She        laughed        and 
jumped  like  mad. 
"  And     she      said     '  Stop, 
Punch,  stop,  Judy, 
Do    stop    them,    uncle, 
pray; 
And     hold     me      at    the 
window. 
And     take     the     blind 
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■'But  now  when  we  go  past  the  hous:, 
My  dear,   I  never  see 
Her  nice  little  face,  and  her  nice  little 

frock, 
Where  can  the  gipsy  be?" 
And  then  said  Mistress  Judy, 
"  I  heard  the  servants  say 
That  Baba  got  into  a  coach 
And  the  coachman  drove  away. 
■  He  drove  her  to  her  grandmamma's. 
Oh,  such  a  long  way  olf  ! 
And  there  she  is,  and 


And  now  ^he  don: 

"  She  has     nc 
.nd  Judy, 


break  the  monotony  of  confinement  to  the 
house  was  an  almost  daily  exhibition  of 
Punch.  If  the  sound  of  a  Punch's  voice, 
however  remote,  reached  Great  George 
Street,  a  servant  was  instantly  despatched 
to  summon  the  showman. 

I  remember  well  when  shut  up  in  the 
dull  nursery  the  happiness  of  hearii^ 
my  uncle's  kind,  cheerful  voice  calling  my 
name.  And  then  he  would  fetch  me 
down,  and  the  wire  blind  of  the  dining- 
room  window  would  be  removed,  and  we 


At  the  time  these  rhymes  were  written 
Lord  Macaulay  was  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration  as  Secretary  at  War,  and 
my  parents  were  living  with  him  in  his 
house  in  Great  George  Street.  I  caught 
whooping  cough,  and  had  it  badly,  and 
during  the  illness  my  uncle's  tenderness 
and  care  were  unwearied. 

One  of  the  amusements  he  provided  to 


would  both  watch  the  performance  with 
never-failing  interest.  Every  detail  was 
carefully  observed,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
recollect  our  discussing  the  personal 
appearance  of  Punch.  I  thought  I  was 
paying  a  great  compliment  to  my  uncle 
when  I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  he 
was  very  like  Punch.  He  demurred  a 
little  to  this,  and  said  he  did  not  think  he: 
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had  a  nose  like  Punch.  I  remember  the 
comical  expression  of  his  face  when  1 
assured  him  with  great  solemnity  that  he 
should  have  such  a  nose  in  heaven. 

But  our  amusements  wen  ended  by 
my  being  sent  to  Somersetshire  to  my 
father's  family  for  change  of  air,  and  it 


BUST   OP   LORD 


was  during  this  absence  that  these  verses 
were  written. 

The  two  following  poems  show  his 
decided  views  as  to  discipline,  for  with 
all  his  indulgence  and  affection  Lord 
Macaulay  never  excused  disobedience  and 
naughtiness  In  children.  His  ideas  about 
education  were  very  clear  and  simple,  and 
he  thought  practical  lessons  had  more 
effect  on  children's  minds  than  constant 
talking     about      their      conduct.        One 
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instance  that  I  recall  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  his  views  and  the  way  in  which  be 
carried  them  out. 

He  came  into  the  nursery  one  afternoon 
with  a  new  book  in  his  hand  which  he 
had  brought  as  a  present  for  me.  He 
found  a  little  girl  visiting  me,  a  little  girl 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before  and  have 
never  seen  since,  and  of  whom  1  only 
recollect  that  she  wore  a  green  frock. 
My  uncle  turned  at  once  to  her,  and  gave 
her  the  new  book,  saying,  "  I  am  sure 
my  Baba  would  rather  her  friend  had  the 
book  than  herself."  Such  an  immediate 
lesson  was  worth  a  dozen  lectures  on 
unselfishness. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  A  NAUGHTY 
UTTLE  GIRL  FOR  MY  DEAR  BABA. 

There  was  a  naughty  little  girl, 
What  wicked  tricks  she  had, 

I  really  think  1  never  knew 
A  little  girl  so  bad. 

They  spread  the  cloth  for  her  to  dine, 

And  then  they  set  a  chair. 
They    brought    a    plate,  they    brought    a 
glass, 

The  spoons  and  salt  were  there. 

Then  up  came  the  potatoes. 
And  minced  veal  nice  and  hot. 

And  such  a  good  bread  pudding 
All  smoking  from  the  pot. 

The  nurse  tied  on  her  pinafore, 
And  poured  her  out  some  beer, 

And  said,   "Your  dinner's  ready,  miss, 
So  say  your  grace,   my  dear." 

So  then  this  naughty  girl  looked   up 

Right  in  her  nurse's  face 
And,  oh  what  do  you  think  she  said  ?— 

"1  will  not  say  my  grace." 

So  mamma  beat  the  naughty  girl. 

Oh,  how  the  girl  did  squeal ! 
And  mamma  said,    "  Bad  girls  like  you 

Must  not  have  nice  minced  veal. 

"They  must  not  have  bread  pudding, 

Nor  anything  that's  nice. 
But  they  must  go  to  the  dark   room. 

And  stay    with  rats  and  mice." 

So  that  bad  girl  began  to  roar 
And  tears  ran  down  her  face, 

"Oh,  dear  mamma,   I  will  be  good, 
And  I  will  say  my  grace." 
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So  then  she  said  her  grace,  and  dined,  So  give  a  kiss  to  papa. 

And  everything  was  nice.  And  another  to  dear  mamma. 

Now  was  not  that  much  better  And  give  another  to  baby  brother 
Than  to  be  with  rats  and  mice  ?  And  good-bye,  my  dear  Baba. 


A  SOJVdr  AM17T  A  Goai>  J^ittue  oiri^  t^ok, 

/vy  Jiy^EAn  j3/iB^A 

THBRE  OATCE  WjIS  A  AW^  JJTTLB  ^/J^ 
\MITH  A  NICE  JJTTIsE    7lt>SY  T/iCG* 

SHE  /ii^wAys  jvf/z>  ovn  vatheti 

AND  SHE  ALWAYS  $/llD  ^BRQJijIC^ 

mE.  SAm  f^£^K    GZitE  AT  l^fAfjNER^ 
And    TifEA/  SArs^'NN  Ta  BAT 

AA/D  THlE^Af  T^£,^  QAVE  TTf^i  ^^^J^ 

A/WfCE   ZAKOV  SZICB  or  A 

AND  r/^EY  SA/D  ~ ' wuw.    yf^v  t^AvB  CrltA \ 

jA/n    M    I,ARCr^   /Z/.ASS    or  3^-^^? 


yfAT)      TfftSy  OAVB  ff^R  __ 

Oft  //ow  A^/CB  -TfflE    P/E$    2>/Z>  SAnMJs^ 

Tt?T^  SUCH  A/fCE  -n^/Aftr!^  ATiB.  ro/i  <iaoD  ^Rii 

AA/J>     \VH£Af      IW/S    JJTT^e  a/A.^/i^AI>   QOV 
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SO  M^AtAfA   CA/^jB  A/^T>  Jt/SSED  M£R 
OrPEVMK    TMAA/   TCAf^    TEXiX.. 

/<W  MAMMA  %  £.t>ve  &09Z)  jjlfFl^E  6m,% 

V^ffff  SAX    OffK  7=AVffSX    WBZl,. 
AS    (Ti>02>    As  GffO/>  r/f/V  3£r? 

Ani>  /am  se^itB:  mv  2>ba-r  :mm 

WU-LJH^  AS  ffoan   AS  Sff£- 
SO  A/evex    3>/N£ ^A^lf  J>UCH)f^ 

ZT/VTIX^  -yoUK     a^XAcE  fS  SAID. 
/yV3>  ALWAYS  SAY  OUJt    TAT^^K 

^Ett^he  ynr  Go  Tuf  _3£2>. 

The  kind  heart  that  dictated  these  lines  domestic  to  be  made  public,  and  my  only 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  has  long  ceased  excuse  is  the  hope  that  they  may  contri- 
te beat,  but  the  name  of  Macaulay  lives  bute  to  bring  more  vividly  before  the 
wherever  the  English  language  is  read.  I  minds  of  this  generation  a  very  amiable 
have  had  great  doubts  whether  the  details  side  of  my  uncle's  character, 
in  this  little  paper  are  not  too  simple  and 


HAUNTED. 

By  ARTHUR  L.   SALMON. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sighingf,  and  the  rain, 
In  the  desolation  dreary 
Comes  a  moaning  long  and  weary. 

Comes  a  murmur  and  a  crying,  as  of  pain; 

And  I  listen  through  the  sighing  and  the  rain. 

All  the  night  I  lie  and  listen  in  my  fear ; 

And  vnth  spirit  sadly  daunted, 

In  the  chamber  shadow-haunted. 
See  the  fitful  moonlight  glisten,  white  and  clear  — 
Hear  a  moaning  as  I  listen,  ever  near. 

Who  is  whispering  and  calling  through  the  rain  ? 
Far  above  the  tempest's  crashing. 
And  the  torrent's  ceaseless  dashing, 
I  can  hear  a  weary  calling,  as  of  pain — 
Far  above  the  torrent's  falling,  and  the  rain ; 


Far  above  the  wind  that  rushes  through  the  trees- 
Yet  so  soft,   I  scarcely  hear  it. 
And  so  gentle — who  could  fear  it? — 
Like  a  lullaby  that  hushes,  like  a  breeze 
When  the  purple  sunset  flushes  o'er  the  seas. 


HAUNTED. 
Oh,  I   fear  my  heart   is   breaking!    and  my  brain, 

When  the  ceaseless  bitter  crying 

Of  a  memory  undying 
Fills  my  breast  with  weary  aching,  longs  in  pain 
For  a  rest  without  a  waking,  but  in  vain. 

How  the  trees  are  madty  swaying  in  the  gale  I 

I  can  see  their  shadows  tossing 

As  the  ghostly  moon  is  crossing 
Through  a  rift,  her  steps  delaying,  deathly  pale, 
With  the  clouds  around  her  playing  like  a  veil. 

Then  again  the  storm  comes  sweeping,  and  the  light 

Dies  away  without  a  glimmer, 

Ever  deeper,  ever  dimmer. 
While  the  rain  comes  downward -leaping  through  the  night, 
And  the  woods  are  bowed  and  weeping  with  affright. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sighing,  and  the  rain. 

In  the  desolation  dreary 

I  am  lying,  lone  and  weary, 
With  a  world  of  fancies  flying  through  my  brain. 
Listen  !     There  is  some  one  crying,  in  the  rain. 
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DARK  HINTS. 


ILL  things  considered,  I 
rate  October  loth,  igao,  / 
as  the  most  momentous 
day  of  my  life.  Why  it 
should  be  so  styled  is 
:  at  once  apparent. 
I  My  career  has  not  been 
'  Linromantic  ;  during 
many  years  I  have  rambled  over  the 
globe,  courting  danger  wherever  interest 
led  me,  and  later  on  have  splashed  through 
shambles  such  as  revolutions  have  seldom  ' 
before  been  red  with.  More  than  once  I 
have  tripped  near  the  cave  where  Death 
lies  in  ambush.  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
but  my  memory  is  green  and  vigorous. 
I  can  look  back  calmly  on  the  varied 
spectacle  of  life  and  weigh  each  event 
impartially  in  the  balance.  And  thus 
looking,  I  refer  my  most  fateful  ex- 
perience to  an  hour  during  an  afternoon 
conversation  in  my  dull,  dingy,  severe- 
looking  quarters  in  Bayswater. 

From  romance  to  the  commonplace  is 
seldom  a  long  trudge.  On  this  occasion 
a  quite  commonplace  letter  determined  my 


destiny.  There  was  nothing  of  any 
gravity  in  the  letter  itself.  It  was  a  mere 
invitation  to  meet  some  friends.  Most 
people  would  stare  vacantly  were  1  to 
show  it  to  them.  They  would  stare  still 
more  vacantly  were  I  to  say  that  it  enabled 
me  to  write  this  terrible  story.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  lever,  insignificant 
in  itself,  switches  an  express  train  off  one 
track  on  to  another.  In  a  like  manner~a^ 
very  insignificant  letter  switched  me  off 
from  the  tracks  of  an  ordinary  workaday 
mortal  into  those  of  the  companion  and 
biographer  of  a  Nero.  ^^-  - 

Some  two  years  before  the  time  of  which 
I  write  I  had  returned  to  London,  having 
completed  a  series  of  adventurous  travels 
in  Africa  and  South  West  Asia.  My  fore- 
going career  is  easily  briefed.  Left  an 
orphan  of  very  tender  years,  I  had  grown 
up  under  the  aegis  of  a  bachelor  uncle,  one 
of  those  singularly  goodhearted  men  who 
rescue  humanity  from  the  cynics.  He 
had  always  treated  me  as  his  own  son,  had 
given  me  the  advantages  of  a  sterling 
education,  and  had  hnnlly  crowned  his 
benevolence  by  adopting  me  as  his  heir. 
An  inveterate  politician,  he  had  early 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  cult, 
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and  it  is  probably  to  his  guidance  that 
I  owed  much  of  my  later  enthusiasm  for 
reform.  As  a  youngster  of  twenty-three 
I  could  not  however  be  expected  to 
abandon  myself  to  bluebooks  and 
statistics,  and  was  indeed  much  more 
intent  on  amusement  than  anything  else. 
Among  my  chief  passions  was  that  of 
travel,  a  pursuit  which  gratified  both  the 
acquired  interests  of  culture  and  the  natu- 
ral lust  of  adventure.  Of  the  raptures  of 
the  rambler  I  accordingly  drank  my  fill,  for- 
warding, in  dutiful  fashion,  long  accounts 
of  my  tours  to  my  indulgent  relative. 
Altogether  I  spent  three  or  four  years 
harvesting  rich  experience  in  this  manner. 
I  was  preparing  for  a  journey  through 
Syria  when  I  received  a  telegram  from  my 
uncle's    doctor    urging    me     immediately 


six  million  souls,  and  the  social  problems 
of  the  past  were  intensified.  The  circle  of 
competence  was  wider,  but  beyond  it 
stretched  a  restless  and  dreaded  demo- 
cracy. Commerce  had  received  a  sharp 
check  after  the  late  Continental  wars,  and 
the  depression  was  severely  felt.  That 
bad  times  were  coming  was  the  settled 
conviction  of  the  middle  classes,  and  tg 
this  belief  was  due  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment that  held  sway  during  the  year  in 
which  my  story  opens.  In  many  quarters 
a  severe  reaction  had  set  in  against 
Liberalism,  and  a  stronger  executive  and 
repressive  laws  were  urgently  clamoured 
for.  At  the  opposite  extreme  flew  the  red 
flag,  and  a  social  revolution  was  eagerly 
mooted. 

I  myself,  though  a  socialist,  was  averse 


to   return.        Being   then    at    Alexandria^<w  barricades.    **  Not  revolution,  but  evo- 
I  made  all  haste  to  comply  with  it,  only,  ^JjUion  "  was  the  watchword  of  my  section 


however,  to  discover  the  appeal  too  well 
grounded,  and  the  goal  of  my  journey  a 
deathbed.  I  mourned  for  my  uncle's  loss 
sincerely,  and  my  natural  regrets  were 
sharpened  when  his  will  was  read.     With 


Dumont  has  said  that  **  the  only  period 
when  one  can  undertake  great  legislative 
reforms  is  that  in  which  the  public  passions 
are  calm  and  in  which  the  Government 
enjoys  the  greatest    stability."     Of    the 


the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  be-     iii^ortance  of  this  truth  I  was  firmly  con 
quests,    he    had    transferred    his    entire   /  vinced.        What    was    ^cialism  ?      The 


^    ne 


property  to  me. 

The  period  of  mourning  over,  I  was  free 
to  indulge  my  whims  to  the  utmost,  and 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  full  of 
schemes  for  a  life  of  wild  adventure. 
Delay,  however,  had  created  novel  in- 
terests ;  some  papers  I  had  published  had 

en  warmly  welcomed  by  critics  ;  and  a 
new  world — the  literary  and  political — 
spread  itself  out  seductively  before  me. 
Further,  I  had  by  this  time  seen  **  many 
cities  and  men,"  and  the  hydra-headed 
problem  of  civilization  began  to  appeal 
to  me  with  commanding  interest.  The 
teachings  also  of  my  uncle  had  duly  yielded 
their  harvest,  and  ere  long  I  threw  myself 
Into  politics  with  the  same  zeal  which  had 


nationalisation  of  land  and  capital,  of  the 
means  of  production  and,  distribution,  in 
the  interests  of  a  vast  industrial  army. 
And  how  were  the  details  of  this  vast 
change  to  be  grappled  with  amid  the 
throes  of  revolution  ?  How  deliberate 
with  streets  slippery  with  blood,  the 
vilest  passions  unchained,  stores,  fac- 
tories, and  workshops  wrecked,  and 
perhaps  a  starving  populace  to  conciliate  ? 
What  man  or  convention  could  beat  out 
a  workable  constitution  in  the  turmoil  ? 
What  guarantee  had  we  against  a 
reaction  and  a  military  saviour  ?  By  all 
means,  I  argued,  have  a  revolution  if  a 
revolution  is  both  a  necessary  and  safe 
prelude   of  reform.      But   was   it    really 


carried   me   through  the  African  forests,   1^  necessary  or  even  safe  ? 


and  over  the  dreary  burning  sands  of 
Araby.  I  became,  first  a  radical  of  my 
uncle's  school,  then  a  labour  advocate 
and  socialist,  and  lastly  had  aspired  to 
the  eminence  of  parliamentary  candidate 
for  Stepney.  A  word  on  the  political 
situation. 

Things  had  been  looking  very  black  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  but 
the  pessimists  of  that  epoch  were  the 
optimists  of  ours.  London  even  in  the  old 
days  was  a  bloated,  unwieldy  city,  an  abode 
of  smoke  and  dreariness  startled  rom  time 
to  time  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  labour. 
In   1920  this  Colossus  of  cities  held  nigh 


Feeling  ran  high  in  this  dispute. 
Many  a  time  was  I  attacked  for  my 
**  lukewarmness "  of  conviction  by 
socialists,  but  never  did  I  hear  my  objec- 
tions fairly  met.  Though  on  good  terms 
wnth  the  advanced  party  as  a  whole,  I 
was  opposed  at  Stepney  by  an  extremist 
as  well  as  by  the  sitting  Conservative 
member.  My  chances  of  election  were 
poor,  but  victorious  or  not  I  meant  to 
battle  vigorously  for  principle.  To  a 
certain  extent  my  perseverance  bore  good 
fruit.  During  the  last  month  I  had  been 
honoured  with  the  representation  of  an 
important  body  at  a  forthcoming  Paris 
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Convention,  and  was  in  fact  on  the  eve 
of  starting  on  my  journey.  There  was 
no  immediate  call  for  departure,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  holiday  in  France 
proved  overwhelmingly  seductive.  The 
Socialist  Congress  was  fixed  for  October 
20th,  and  I  proposed  to  enjoy  the  interval 
in  true  sybaritic  fashion.  Perhaps  my 
eagerness  to  start  was  not  unconnected 
with  a  tenderer  subject  than  either 
rambling  or  politics.  Happily  or  un- 
happily, however,  these  dispositions  were 
about  to  receive  short  shrift. 


It  was  a  raw  dismal  afternoon,  the 
grim  fog-robed  buildings,  the  dripping 
vehicles,  and  the  dusky  pedestrians  below 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  "  City  of 
^•'Sreadful  Night."  Memories  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Thomson  floated  slowly  across' 
"  my  mind,  and  the  gathering  shadows, 
around  seemed  fraught  with  a  gentle 
melancholy.  Having  some  two  hours 
before  me,  I  drew  my  chair  to  the  window 
and  abandoned  myself  wholly  to  thought. 
What  my  meditations  were  matters  very 
little,  but  I  remember  being  vigorously 
recalled  to  reality  by  a  smart  blow  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  No,  Stanley,  my  boy,  it's  no  use — she 
won't  look  your  way." 

I  looked  up  with  a  laugh.  A  stalwart 
individual  with  a  thick  black  beard  and 
singularly  resolute  face  had  broken  upon 
my  solitude. 

This  worthy,    whose   acquaintance  we 


H 

harrj 

^■v 

s 

shall  improve  hereafter,  was  no  other  than 
|ohn  Burnett,  journalist  and  agitator,  a 


man  of  the  most  advanced  revolutionary 
opinions,  in  fact  an  apostle  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  anarchical  commu-  ^ 
nism.  No  law,  no  force,  reference  of  all 
social  energies  to  voluntary  association 
of  individuals,  were  his  substitutes  for  the 
all- regulating  executive  of  the  socialists. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions — he 
meant  to  wage  war  in  every  effective 
mode,  violent  or  otherwise,  against  the 
existing  social  system.  Though  stronglyj 
opposed  to  the  theories,  I  was  not  a  little 
attached  to  the  theorist.  He  talked 
loudly,  but,  so  far  as  I  knew,  his  hands 
had  never  been  stained  with  any  actual 
crime.  Further,  he  was  most  sincere, 
resolute,  and  unflinching^ — he  had,  more- 
over, once  saved  me  from  drowning  at 
great  risk  to  himself,  and,  like  so  many 
other  persons  of  strong  character,  had 
contracted  a  warm  affection  for  his 
debtor. 

That  his  visits  to  me  were  always 
welcome  1  cannot  indeed  say.  Many 
rumours  of  revolutions  and  risings  were 
in  the  air,  and  some  terrible  anarchist 
outrages  reported  from  Berlin  had  made 
the  authorities  unusually  wary.  Burnett, 
in  consequence,  was  a  marked  man,  and 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  shone 
with  a  borrowed  glory.  Moderate  as 
were  my  own  views,  they  might  conceiv- 
ably be  a  blind,  and  this  possibility  had 
of  late  been  officially  recognized.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  visiting  list  I  had,  and 
still  more  wonderful  that  my  callers  so 
often  chose  hours  when  I  was  out. 
However,  as  they  found  that  I  was  guilt- 
less of  harbouring  explosives  and  had  no 
correspondence  worth  noting,  their 
attentions  were  slowly  becoming  infre- 
quent. Burnett,  too,  had  been  holding 
aloof  of  late,  indeed  I  had  not  been 
treated  to  his  propaganda  for  some 
weeks.  To  what  was  the  honour  of  this 
unexpected  visit  due?  "Off  to  Paris,  1 
hear,"  he  continued.  "  Well,  I  thought 
I  might  do  worse  than  look  in.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  too." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  cried,  "  you  choose 
your  time  oddly.  I  must  leave  this  place 
in  a  trice.  Meanwhile,  however,  tell  me 
where  you've  been  of  late,  and  what  this 
latest  wrinkle  is," 

"  I  ?  Well,  out  of  London.  If  you  had 
not  been  rushing  off  at  short  notice  I 
might  have  spoken  more  to  the  point. 
You  can't  stay  a  couple  of  days  longer, 
can  you  ?  Say  yes,  and  I  will  engage  to 
open  your  eyes  a  bit." 

"  No,  I  fear  I  can't  :  the  Congress  is  not 
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till  the  20thy  but  meantime  I  want  rest. 
I  am  positively  done  up.     Time  enough, 
Jipwever,  later  on." 

Burnett  laughed.  **  It  is  worth  while 
sometimes  to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 
Look  here,  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot  at 
present,  but  this  I  will  say,  your  con- 
gresses and  your  socialism — evolutionary, 
revolutionary,  or  what  not — are  played 
out." 

**  I  think  I  have  heard  that  remark 
before,"  I  somewhat  coldly  rejoined ; 
**  still,  say  what  you  like,  you  will  find 
that  we  hold  the  reins,  I  won't  say  any- 
thing more  of  the  practicability  of 
anarchism,  we  have  talked  the  matter 
over  ad  nauseam.  But  this  I  will  say. 
Compared  with  us  you  are  a  handful  of 
people,  politically  speaking  of  no  account, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  best^left  to 
the  attention  of  the  police.  Forgive  my 
bluntness,  but,  to  my  mind,  your  crusade, 
when  not  absurd,  appears  only  criminal." 

**  As  you  like,"  said  Burnett  doggedly  ; 
*  *  the  world  has  had  enough  barking — 
the  time  for  biting  has  come.  Restrain 
your  eloquence  for  a  season,  and  I'll 
promise  you  a  wonderful  change  of  con- 
victions." 

**  What,  have  your  Continental  friends 
more  wrecking  in  hand  ?  What  idiocy  is 
this  wretched  campaign  !  It  converts 
no  one,  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries,  and,  what  is  more,  destroys 
useful  capital.  Why,  I  say,  injure 
society  thus  aimlessly  ?  " 

**  Curse  society  !  " — and  a  heavy  fist 
struck  my  writin|^table — **  I  detest  both 
society  as  it  is  and  society  as  you  hope  it 
will  be.  To-day  the  capitalist  wolves 
and  a  slavish  multitude ;  to-morrow  a 
corrupt  officialism  and  the  same  slavish 
multitude,  only  with  new  masters.  But 
about  our  numbers,  my  friend,  you  think 
that  we  must  be  politically  impotent 
because  we  are  relatively  so  few.  We 
count  only  our  thousands  where  you 
tot  up  your  millions  of  supporters. 
Obviously  we  could  hardly  venture  to 
beard  you  after  the  established  orthodox 
fashion.  But  suppose,  suppose,  I  say, 
our  people  had  some  incalculable  force 
behind  them.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  leaders  of  these  few  thousands  came 
to  possess  some  novel  invention — some- 
thing that — that  made  them  virtual 
dictators  to  their  kind  " — and  looking 
very  hard  at  me  he  seemed  to  await  my 
answer  with  interest. 

**  Suppositions  of  this  sort  are  best  kept 
for  novels.     Besides,  I  see  no  scope  even 


for  such  an  invention — it  is  part  of  the 
furniture  of  Utopia.  But,  stay  !  was  not 
(this  invention  the  dream  of  that  saintly 
dynamiter  Hartmann  also  ?  Hartmann  I 
Now  there's  a  typicalcase  of  genius  wasted 
^n  anarchy.  A  pretty  story  is  that  of 
your  last  martyr — tries  to  blow  up  a 
prince  and  destroys  an  arch  and  an 
applewoman.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
see  light  here  !  " 

**  All  men  bungle  sometimes,"  growled 
the  revolutionist,  ignoring  the  first  part  of 
my  reply  ;  **  Hartmann  with  the  rest— ten 
years  ago  was  it  ?  Ah  !  he  was  young 
then.  But  mark  me,  my  friend,  don't 
call  people  martyrs  prematurely.  You 
think  Hartmann  went  down  with  that 
vessel — permit  me  to  express  a  doubt." 

**  Well,"  1  responded,  **  it  matters  little 
to  me  anyhow,  but,  anarchy  apart,  how 
that  poor  old  mother  of  his  would  relish  a 
glimpse  of  him,  if  what  you  hint  at  is  true." 

He  nodded,  and  involuntarily  my 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  days  of  1910, 
when  my  uncle  read  me,  then  a  mere  boy, 
the  account  of  Hartmann's  outrage. 

As  Hartmann's  first  crime  is  notorious 
I  run  "some  risk  of  purveying  stale  news. 
But  for  a  younger  generation  it  will  suffice 
Qo  mention  the  attempt  of  this  enthusiast  to 
blow  up  the  German  Crown  Prince  and 
suite  when  driving  over  Westminster 
N  Bridge  on  the  occasion  of  their  1910  visit. 
Tlevenge  for  the  severe  measures  taken, 
against  Berlin  anarchists  was  the  motive^ 
but  by  some  mischance  the  mine  exploded 
just  after  the  carriages  had  passed,  wreak- 
ing, however,  terrible  havoc  in  the  process. 
My  sneer  about  the  applewoman  must  not 
betaken  too  seriously,  for  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  one  such  unfortunate  perished, 
yet  fifty  to  sixty  victims  fell  with  her  in 
the  crash  of  a  rent  arch.  There  was  a 
terrible  burst  of  indignation  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  and  the  usual  medley 
of  useless  arrests ;  the  real  culprits^ 
Hartmann  and  his  so-called  **  shadow  " 
Michael  Schwartz,  escaping  to  sea  in  a 
cargo  boat  bound  for  Holland.  The  boat 
went  down  in  a  storm,  and,  failing  further 
news,  it  was  believed  that  all  on  board 
had  gone  down  with  her.  Hartmann 
was  known  to  have  possessed  large  funds, 
and  these  also  presumably  lined  the 
sea-bottom.  Such  was  the  official  belief, 
and  most  people  had  agreed  that  the 
official  belief  was  the  right  one. 

I  should  add  that  among  Hartmann's 
victims  must,  in  a  sense,  be  classed  his 
mother.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
writing   she  was  leading   a  very   retired 
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but  useful  life  in  Islington,  where  she 
spent  her  days  in  district-visiting  and 
other  charitable  work.  She  still  wore 
deep  mourning,  and  had  never,  so  it 
seemed,  got  over  the  shock  caused  by  the 
appalling  crime  and  early  death  of  her 
son.  Burnett  knew  her  very  well  indeed, 
though  she  scarcely  appreciated  his 
visits.  I  was  myself  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  old  lady,  but  had  not  seen  her 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  conversa- 
tion here  recorded. 

My  time  running  fine,  Burnett  shortly 
rose  to  go. 

**  Be  sure,"  he  said,  **  and  look  me  up 
early  on  your  return.  Mischief,  I  tell 
you,  is  brewing,  and  how  soon  I  shall 
have  to  pitch  my  camp  elsewhere  I  hardly 
know." 

He  was  moving  to  the  door  when  my 
landlady  entered  with  a  note.  She  had 
probably  been  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, for  she  glanced  rather  timorously 
at  my  guest  before  depositing  her 
charge. 

**  Wait  one  moment,  Burnett,  and  Til 
see  you  out,"  said  I,  as  I  hastily  broke 
the  envelope.  Yes,  there  wias  no  mis- 
taking the  hand,  the  missive  was  really 
from  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Northerton. 
Its  contents  were  fated  to  upset  my  pro- 
gramme. Only  two  days  back  I  had 
arranged  to  meet  the  family  in  Paris  at  the 
express  invitation  of  her  husband,  a  genial 
old  Liberal  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  my 
work.  This  arrangement  now  received 
its  death-blow. 

**3,  Carshalton  Terrace,  Bayswater. 
'*  Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

**We  have  just  returned  from  Paris 
where  we  had,  as  you  know,  intended  to 
stay  some  time.  Old  Mr.  Mathews, 
whom  you  will  recollect,  died  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  leaving  the- Colonel  one  of  his 
executors.  As  the  estate  is  in  rather  a 
muddled  condition,  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion may  be  necessary,  so  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  forego  the  rest  of  our  trip 
for  the  present.  I  shall  be  *  at  home  * 
to-morrow  afternoon,  when  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  With  best  wishes 
from  all, 

**  Always  yours  sincerely, 

**  Maude  C.  Northerton." 

"  P.S. — Lena  comes  in  for  a  bequest  of 
;^5,ooo  in  Mr.  Mathews's  will." 

Lena  in  London !  This  was  quite 
decisive. 


**  Excuse  me,  Burnett,"  I  said,' turning 
to  my  neglected  friend  ;  **  but  this  letter 
is  most  important.  A  nice  business 
pickle  I  am  in,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  What  nicely  scented  notepaper  your 
business  correspondents  use.  You  have 
my  deep  sympathies.  Well,  farewell  for 
the  present." 

**  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  I  said  ;  **  I  am 
afraid  I  must  postpone  this  Continental 
trip  after  all.  Business  is  business,  who- 
ever one's  informant  may  be.  No,  I 
must  really  knock  a  few  days  off  my 
rest." 

Burnett  stared,  and  concluded  that 
something  really  serious  was  on  hand. 

**  So  you  will  be  available  for  two  or 
three  days  longer.  That  being  so,  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  at  the  old  place  about 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  evening.  Be 
sure  and  come,  for  I  have  a  guest  with 
me  of  peculiar  interest  to  both  of  us. 
His  name  ?  Oh  !  don't  be  impatient.  It 
is  a  fixture,  then  ?  All  right.  No  I  can't 
stay.     Good-night." 

I  laughed  heartily  after  I  had  seen  him 
out.  What  a  chequered  life,  what  curious  ^ 
connections  were  mine — now  a  jostle  with 
fashion,  npw  with  fanatics  of  anarchy  likej 
Burnett.  Travelling,  it  is  said,  "planes 
away  social  prejudices,  and  certainly  in 
combination  with  Karl  Marx  it  had  done  j 
so  in  my  case.  Many  friends  used^to 
rally  me  about  my  liking  for  the  haunts 
of  luxury,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  it  was  of  a  piece  with  my  other 
''lukewarm"  doctrines.  The  answer, 
however,  was  ready.  I^iiated  revolution,  \ 
and  I  equally  hated  the  pettiness  of  a 
sordid  socialism.  We  must  not,  I  con- 
tended, see  the. graces  of  high  life,  art 
and  culture,  fouled  by  the  mob,  but  the 
mob  elevated  into  a  possession  and 
appreciation  of  the  graces.  It  was  jUst 
because  I  believed  some  approach  to  this 
ideal  to  be  possible  that  I  fought  under 
the  banners  of  my  party,  and  forewent 
travel  and  independence  in  the  interests 
of  the  wage-slave.  That  I  was  no  Orator 
Puff  I  yearned  for  some  opportunity  to 
show.  Cavillers  would  have  then  found 
that  my  money,  my  repute,  and,  if  needful, 
my  life,  were  all  alike  subservient  to  the 
cause  I  had  at  heart. 

That  night,  however,  lighter  visions 
were  to  beguile  my  thoughts.  When  I 
dwelt  upon  once  more  meeting  Miss 
Northerton,  even  Burnett's  sombre  hints 
lost  their  power  to  interest  me.  And 
when  later  on  I  did  find  time  to  sift  them, 
they  received  short  shrift  at   my  hands. 

Y    Y 
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Bluster  in  large  part,  no  doubt,  was  my 
verdict  as  I  turned  into  bed  that  night. 
However,  to-morrow  I  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge.  The  interview 
would,  at  any  rate,  prove  interesting,  for 
Burnett's  anarchist  friends,  however 
desperate,  would  furnish  material  in 
plenty  for  a  student  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    **  shadow"    of    HARTMANN. 


It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Northertons*  the  following  after- 
noon. The  prospect  of  a  chat  with  the  smart 
old  gentleman  and  his  ladies  was  delight- 
ful, and  my  only  apprehensions  concerned 
_lbc  assemblage  I  possibly  might  find  there. 

^  As  a  rule  receptions  of  this  sort  are 
tedious ;  prolific  only  of  dyspepsia  and 
boring  conversations.  Upper  middle- 
class  mediocrity  swarms  round  Mammon, 
and  Mammon,  the  cult  of  the  senses 
apart,  is  uninteresting.  With  Mill  I  was 
always    of    opinion    that    the  thinker  is 

N  corrupted  by  the  pettinesses  of  ordinary 
**  social  "  intercourse.  True,  one  occasion- 
ally meets  a  celebrity,  but  celebrities  who 
are  not  professional  talkers  are  best  left 
unseen — their  repute  usually  so  outshines 
their  deportment  and  conversation.  Still, 
the  celebrity  is  tolerable  provided  that  not 
too  much  incense  is  required.  The  same 
thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  camp-follow- 
ing of  mediocrities  :  of  contact  with  this 
the  effects  may  be  as  serious  as  they  will 
certainly  prove  painful  to  a  wellwisher  of 
the  human  species.  Happily,  I  rarely 
suffered  at  the  Northertons.  Ever  and 
anon  lions  stalked  through  their  premises, 
and  the  legions  of  well-to-do  imbeciles 
thronged  them.  But  there  was  generally 
the  host  or  hostess  to  fall  back  upon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  companionship  of 
Lena,  to  whom,  if  the  secret  must  be 
revealed,  I  had  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged. The  understanding  was  for  the 
present  to  be  privy  to  ourselves,  but 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  her 
worthy  parents  would  have  cause  to 
object  to  the  match.  My  politics,  which 
might  have  scared  most  people  of  their 
standing,  merely  interested  the  ex-com- 
missioner and  were  wholly  indifferent  to 
his  wife.  But  still  it  was  satisfactory  to 
think  that  Lena  would  shortly  come  of 
age,  and  that  our  joint  means  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ignore  any  prob- 


able obstacles.    Old  Mr.  Mathews's  legacy 
had  removed  the  last  formidable  barrier. 

Two  years  before  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  family,  on  that  memor- 
able occasion  when  I  was  so  hurriedly 
summoned  from  Egypt.  The  promenade 
deck  of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  offers 
boundless  facilities  for  forming  friend- 
ships, and  during  the  brief  interval  which 
bridged  my  start  from  Suez  and  arrival 
at  London,  I  was  not  slow  in  harvesting 
these  advantages  to  the  full.  Old  Mr. 
Northerton  was  returning  home  after 
serving  his  time  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  with  him  were  his  wife,  his 
two  sons,  and  an  only  daughter.  My 
singular  interest  in  the-  family  hinged 
mainly  on  the  latter,  a  charming  young 
girl  of  some  eighteen  summers.  What 
that  interest  culminated  in  I  have  already 
said.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
cordial  relations  set  up  between  the 
family  and  myself  were  never  allowed  to 
drop.  The  two  sons  were  now  serving 
on  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  but  I  corre- 
sponded with  them  ever  and  anon,  and  even 
reckoned  the  younger  among  my  numer- 
ous socialist  proselytes.  Old  Northerton 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and  though  him- 
self a  Liberal  of  the  old  school,  had  no 
reproach  for  the  teacher.  After  all  a  **  sub  *' 
reading  Karl  Marx  under  the  punkahs 
of  Dum-Dum  was  scarcely  a  formidable 
convert. 

A  short  walk  carried  me  to  the  terrace, 
and  ere  long  I  was  being  warmly  greeted 
by  the  only  three  available  members  of 
the  family.  Mrs.  Northerton  was  too 
busy  with  her  guests  to  pay  me  much 
attention,  so  after  a  few  explanations  and 
regrets  for  the  spoilt  trip,  I  was  borne  off 
in  charge  of  the  genial  commissioner. 

**Well,  how  go  your  election  pros- 
pects ?  "  he  said  as  cheerily  as  if  my  pro- 
gramme favoured  his  class. 

**  Not  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  Thev 
say  I  am  too  moderate  for  the  constitu- 
ency. You  know,  of  course,  that  Lawler, 
a  *  blood  and  thunder  *  tub-thumper,  is 
standing  against  me  in  the  interests  of 
the  extreme  party." 

**  So  I  hear,  but  I  should  scarcely 
have  thought  he  would  have  stood  a 
chance." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  he  speaks 
for  a  numerous  and  very  ugly  party — a 
party  which  arrears  of  legislation  have 
done  as  much  as  anything  to  create. 
Talking  of  this,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  may  not  have  trouble  before  long.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  have  the  peace  kept. 
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but  there's  no  knowing'  to  what  the  more 
reckless  agitators  may  drive  the  mob." 

"There  I  agree  with  j-ou,  sir,"  broke 
In  an  acute-looking  old  gentleman  with 
spectacles;  "but  how  do  you  reconcile 
that  opinion  with  your  own  doctrines? 
How  can  you  speak  and  write  for  social- 
ism when  you  grumble  at  its  practical 
«nforcement  ?  You  state  that  you  oppose 
revolution,  but  is  a  constitutional  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  possible  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  You  must  remember 
that  a  lar^e  section  of  us  socialists  is 
against  revolution.  Looking  back  at  the 
graduated  nature  of  the  transition  between 
feudalism  and  modern  capitalism,  these 
men  would  mediate,  if  possible,  a  similar 
though  perhaps  more  rapid  transition 
between  modern  capitalism  and  socialism. 
Any  sudden  metamorphosis  of  society 
would,  they  believe,  breed  appalling  evils. 
1  am  quite  of  this  way  of  thinking  my- 
self." 

My  interlocutor  laughed.    He  evidently 
thought      me      a      reasonable      eniiLir;li 
creature   for    my  kind.      The    commi-.- 
sioner    remarked    that   it    was   a   pit) 
that  all    the  party  were  not  of  my 
way  of  thinking. 

••  But,"  I  added,  "  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  1 
thought  a  revolution  would  pay, 
Jor  revolution  I  would  declare  my- 
self. It  is  only  a  question  of 
cost  complicated  by  dangers  of 
reaction  and  anarchy.  The  con- 
sideration which  weighs  most  with 
me  is  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
and  legislating  at  a  time  when 
panic  and  brutality  would  be  ram- 
pant. I  know  no  men  competent 
to  stand  at  the  helm  in  such 
tempests.  Even  with  civil  peace  t( 
us  a  settlement  would  require,  to  my 
thinking,  years  of  patient  labour.  Mere 
revolutionary  conventions,  with  some 
ready-made  constitution  and  brand-new 
panaceas  for  suffering,  would  be  im- 
ipotent." 

"  Impotent,"  echoed  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  By  the  way,  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question." 

"The  object,  sir,  of  my  agitation  is  to 
force  the  projected  reforms  on  public 
attention  and  so  to  secure  that  most  ini- 
t  of  allies,  an  effective  mob-back- 
But  let  me  add  that  once  elected  to 
Parliament  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  any 

overnment,  Tory  or  Radical,  in  support- 
ig  the  cause  of  order.  We  contend  that 
lould    the     revolutionary    socialists    or 


ri 


the  anarchists  initiate  a  crusade  in  the 
streets  they  must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  temerity." 

"Well  said,"  observed  the  ex-com- 
missioner. "  1  notice  in  this  regard  that 
some  very  disquieting  rumours  are  afloat. 
Not  only  are  many  of  the  East  and  South 
London  workers  becoming  dangerous,  but 
these  miscreants,  the  anarchists,  are 
moving.  You  remember  the  fiendish 
massacre  ten  years  back  when  Hartmann 
blew  up  the  bridge  ?  " 

'■  Rather." 

"  Well,  the  police  have  had  information 
that  this  wretch  is  not  dead  after  all.  At 
the  present  moment  he  is  believed  to  be 
in  England  stirring  up  more  mischief.  " 

' '  The  deuce  he  is ! "  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man.   "  I  hope  they  will  run  him  to  earth." 

At  this  point  our  colloquy  was  brolten    : 
oflT  by  Lena,  who  sailed  gracefully  through 
the  crbwd. 

"  I  want  you  for  a  moment,  Mr,  Stanley. 
A  friend  of  mine,   Mrs.  GryfTyn,   is  very 


•  help 


The  old  gentlemen  grinned  and  Mr. 
Northerton  eyed  me  pityingly.  There 
was  no  escape  from  the  inquisitor.  "  Why 
on  earth  couldn't  you  spare  me  this, 
Lena  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  1  want  a  talk  with 
you  all  alone,  not  an  hour  with  this 
virago." 

■'  "Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  shall  keep  you 
company,  and  as  she  is  going  soon  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  into  a  quiet  nook 
and  have  a  long  chat." 

The  ordeal  over,  ]  had  the  luxury  of  a 
tete-a-tcte  with  my  fiaticie,  and  excellent 
use  ]  made  of  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal.  1  was  very  fond  of  Lena,  wRo 
was  not  only  a  charmingly  pretty  girl  but 
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— thank  goodness  ! — sympathised  most 
cordially  with  the  bulk  of  my  political 
opinions.  She  never  of  course  mixed 
with  the  peculiar  circles  I  frequented,  but 
dearly  loved  to  follow  my  reports  of  the 

\mpvements  which  they  represented.  The 
only    person    remotely     connected     with 

,  them  she  knew  was  Mrs.  H^rtmann,  to 
whose  house  I  had  brought  her  in  the 
hope  that  the  old  lady  might  find  a  friend. 
Lena  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  little 
parlour  at  Islington,  and  knew  probably 
more  about  the  poor  widow's  troubles 
than  anyone  else.  As  her  parents  gave  her 
complete  freedom  of  action,  she  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  cultivating  the 

(^acquaintance.  After  our  private  confi- 
dences had  been  duly  exchanged,  the 
conversation  naturally  drifted  to  this 
topic.  I  was  anxious  to  know  about  the 
old  lady's  welfare  and  casually  mentioned 
the  rumour  which  concerned  her  son. 
Had  it  reached  her  ears  ? 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  "  said  Lena, 
**she  seemed  in  marvellously  good  spirit^ 
when  I  saw  her  last,  but  she  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  subject.  How 
could  she  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  rejoicing  over  a  prodigal 
son's  return,  but  this  son  was  a  fiend  and 
would  be  much  better  lying  quiet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  people  imagined 
him." 

**  But  you  forget,  dear,  that  he  was  her 
only  son  and  always  good  to  her." 

*'*  That's  true,  but  look  at  the  blood 
on  his  hands.  By  the  by,  Mrs.  Hartmann 
once  told  me  the  whole  story.  Hartmann, 
you  know,  was  educated  for  the  profession 
of  an  engineer  and  was  always  looked  on 
as  a  prodigy  of  intellectual  vigour.  What- 
ever he  did  he  did  well,  and  as  he  came 
into  a  considerable  fortune  when  of  age, 
a  brilliant  career  was  predicted  for  him. 
Mrs.  Hartmann  says  that  at  that  time  she 
never  knew  he  had  any  other  interests  than 
those  of  his  calling,  but  it  appears  from 
later  discoveries  that  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
German  exile,  one  Schwartz,  a  miscreant 
of  notorious  opinions  and  character.  This 
man  gradually  inspired  him  with  a  hatred 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  became  an  anarchist. 
That  Hartmann  was  deeply  in  earnest 
seems  perfectly  clear.  He  sacrificed  to  his 
aim,  position,  comfort,  reputation,  his 
studies — in  short,  everything.  He  re- 
garded civilization  as  rotten  from  top  to 
foundation,  and  the  present  human  race 
as   *  only  fit  for  fuel.*     Schwartz    was  a 


pessimist,  and  his  pupil  became  one  of  an 
even  deeper  dye." 
.  **  But  what  was  his  ultimate  aim  ?  " 

**  He  thought,  like  some  eighteenth 
century  writers,  that  man  must  revert  to 
simpler  conditions  of  life  and  make  a  new 
V  start.  He  hoped,  so  his  mother  says,  that 
his  example  would  fire  the  minds  of 
others,  and  so  topple  over  the  very 
pedestals  of  governments  and  law.  It 
was  absurd,  he  held,  for  a  few  men  to 
war  against  society,  but— he  added — the 
afifection  he  laboured  under  was  catching. 
^He  trusted  that  one  day  London  and  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  would  lie  in  ruins. "^ 

**But,"  I  interposed,  **this  is  fanati- 
cism, or  rather  madness.  It  is  a  disease  bred 
by  an  effete  form  of  civilization.  Is  this 
all  the  wily  anarchist  plotted  for  ? 

**  Well,   it's  a  pretty  large    *  all,'  is   it 

not  ?     By  the  way,  he  had  one  persistent 

^raze,  the  belief  in  some  invention  which 

was    one    day   to    place    society    at   his 

j^  mercy." 

**  So  ?   Awkward  that  for  society." 

We  talked  for  somie  time  longer  when 
I  called  my  appointment  to  mind,  and 
tearing  myself  away  from  my  kind  friends 
sallied  forth  into  the  street.  It  was  not 
easy  to  refuse  the  ex-commissioners 
invitation  to  dinner  in  view  of  Burnett's 
dismal  parlour  at  Stepney.  Still  I  was 
not  a  little  interested  in  his  guest,  and 
anxious,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  keep 
Burnett  himself  out  of  mischief.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  a  mere  theorist  with  a  verv 
kindly  side,  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why,  with  care,  he  should  not  remain  one. 
But  he  required,  so  I  thought,  watching. 
With  these  thoughts  uppermost  in  my 
mind  I  hailed  a  hansom  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  drop  me  in  the  East  End  in 
a  road  running  hard  by  the  anarchist's 
house. 

I  can  recall  my  entrance  into  that 
parlour  most  vividly.  Burnett  had  let 
me  in  with  his  usual  caution.  Whisking 
off  my  coat  I  followed  him  to  the  parlour. 
There  was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  the  gleam  of  the  flames — the 
only  light  in  the  room — lit  up  a  whisky 
bottle  and  some  glasses  on  the  table  and 
ever  and  anon  revealed  the  rude  prints  on 
the  walls  and  the  rough  deal  shelves 
heaped  with  books.  Everything  smelt  of 
the  practical.  In  the  place  of  the  Louis 
XIV.  furniture  of  the  Northertons  only  a 
wooden  table  and  some  three  or  four 
deal  chairs  met  the  eye,  the  sole  article 
rejoicing  in    a    cushion  being    a  rudely- 
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carved  sofa  in  the  corner.  The  single 
window,  1  noticed,  was  carefully  curtained 
and  barred.  Stepping  toward  the 
mantelpiece  Burnett  struck  a  match,  and 
proceeded  to  light  a  couple  of  candles 
which  crowned  that  dusty  eminence. 

I  then  saw  to  my  surprise  that  we  were 
not  alone.  On  a  chair  by  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  fire  sat  an  elderly  man 
apparently  of  the  higher  artisan  class. 
'T  His  face  was  most  unprepossessing. 
There  was  a  bull-dog's  obstinacy  and 
attachment  about  it,  but  the  eyes  were 
unspeakably  wicked  and  the  mouth  hard 
and  cruel.  I  diagnosed  it  at  once  as  that 
of  a  man  whose  past  was  best  unread, 
whose  hand  had  in  dark  by-ways  been 
persistently  raised  against  his  fellow  men. 
It  takes  time  to  analyze  this  impres- 
sion, but  originally  it  seized  me  in  a 
moment.  I  was  prejudiced,  accordingly, 
at  the  outset,  but  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  when  Burnett  cried, 
'*  Here,  Schwartz,  is  my  old  pal,  Stanley." 
It  was  the  shameless  miscreant  known 
as  the  shadow  of  Hartmann  ! 

Coldly  enough  I  took  the  proffered 
hand.  So  this  was  the  fanatic  supposed 
to  be  long  ago  dead.  One  felt  like 
abetting  a  murderer. 

"  Stanley  seems  startled,"  laughed 
Burnett.  '*  He  is  not  much  accustomed 
to  high  life.  Come,  man,  acknowledge 
you  had  a  surprise." 

The  meeting  was  half  of  my  seeking, 
and  decency  after  all  forbade  openly 
^'expressed  dislike.  Besides,  Schwartz 
was  in  practice  only  what  Burnett 
was  in  theory,  and  what  possibly  even 
I  and  other  moderates  might  become 
'  at  a  pinch. 

**  I  confess,"  I  replied,  **  I  was  taken 
somewhat  aback.  It  is  seldom  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead,  and  one  does  not  meet 
celebrities  like  Herr  Schwartz  every 
day." 

Schwartz  laughed  grimly.  I  could  see 
he  was  pleasantly  tickled.  Monstrous 
conceits  sprout  from  the  shedding  of 
blood.  He  seemed  to  chuckle  that  he, 
outcast  and  rebel,  had  hurled  so  many  of 
his  fellows  into  nothingness.  If  this  was 
the  man,  what  of  the  master? 

**  Fill  up  your  glass,  Stanley,"  and 
Burnett  pushed  the  whisky  across  the 
table.  **  Sit  down  and  ask  what  ques- 
tions you  like." 

Schwartz     looked     me    carefully  over, 
**  You  say  again    that    you    answer    for 
this  friend,"  he  muttered  to  Burnett, 
**  As  I  would  for  mvself." 


**  It  is  well." 

**  Hartmann  is  alive  then,"  I  ventured, 
**  after  all?" 

**  Very  much  so,"  put  in  Burnett.  '*  The 
most  he  got  was  a  wetting.  He  and 
Schwartz  were  picked  up  by  a  fishing 
boat  and  carried  to  Dieppe.  Hence  they 
made  their  way  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  have  been  for  some  years.  Hart- 
mann had  money,  Schwartz  devotion. 
Money  bred  money  —  they  grew  rich, 
and  they  will  yet  lead  anarchy  to 
triumph,  for  at  last,  after  long  years  of 
danger,  delay,  and  disappointment,  the 
dream  of  Hartmann  is  realized  !  " 

My  companions  exchanged  meaning 
glances.  Evidently  they  were  in  high 
spirits. 

**And  the  deputy,  the  socialist,  will 
he  join  us?"  cried  Schwartz.  **  He 
will  have  no  struggles,  no  dangers  ;  he 
will  tread  capital  under  foot ;  he  will  raise 
his  hand  and  fortresses  will  rattle  around 
him." 

Both  the  anarchists  broke  into  renewed 
laughter.  I  was  tired  of  hyperbole  and 
wished  to  get  at  the  facts.  But  do  what 
I  would  my  men  refused  to  be  **  squeezed." 
For  a  long  time  I  could  only  glean  from 
them  that  Hartmann  was  in  London  and 
plotting  mischief  on  some  hitherto 
unimagined  scale.  At  last  I  grew 
irritated  at  the  splutter. 

'*  Nonsense,  Herr  Schwartz,  nonsense  ! 
Stir  a  step  worth  the  noting  and  the  very 
workers  will  rise  and  crush  you.  I  tell 
you  your  notions  are  fantastic,  your  cam- 
paign against  society  maniacal.  How 
can  a  few  scattered  incendiaries  or 
dynamiters,  ceaselessly  dodging  the  law, 
hope  to  defy  a  state  ?  The  thing  is 
ridiculous.  As  well  match  a  pop-gun 
against  a  Woolwich  infant." 

**  My  friend  speaks  of  a  struggle  such 
as  one  man  might  wage  against  a  mob  in 
the  street.  It  is  not  for  this  that  Hart- 
mann has  plotted  so  long.  It  is  not  to 
be  shot  by  soldiers  or  hunted  by  police 
that  he  will  once  more  shake  this  city. 
Do  you  wish  to  guess  his  weapon  ?  Take 
this  piece  of  stuff  in  your  hand  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  rummaged  his  pockets 
and  produced  a  small  plate,  apparently 
of  silvery  grey  metal,  of  about  two  square 
inches  of  surface,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  thickness.  I  examined  it  care- 
fully. 

**  Now  take  this  steel  knife  and  hammer 
and  test  its  hardness  and  texture."  I  did 
so.     Burnett  looked  on  knowingly. 
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"  Well,  it  is  extremely  tough  and  hard, 
for  I  can  make  no  impression.  What  it 
is,  however,  I  can't  say." 

"  But  its    weight,    its    weight  !  "    said 

Burnett. 
i 


changed  colour.  "  Why,  it  is  as  light  or 
lighter  than  cardboard.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  attributes  !  " 

"  Extraordinary  indeed !  It  is  the 
grandest  of  Hartmann's  strokes  !  But 
you  cannot  guess  its  use." 

1  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  suppose  you  try  to  think  it  out 
between  now  and  Saturday  night,  when 
I  will  promise  to  introduce  you  to  the 
.inventor  himself." 

"What,  Hartmann?" 

"Yes,  let  us  see,  you  address  a  meet- 
ing down  at  Turner's  Hall  in  this  quarter 
on  Saturday.  1  will  be  in  the  audience, 
and  we  will  beard  the  Captain  in  com- 
pany. Midnight,  Kensington  Gardens,  by 
the  pond  to  the  left  as  you  enter  from  the 
Queen's  Road— that  is  the  rendezvous. 
Come,  are  you  ready  ?  I  think  1  may 
tell  you  that  you  will  run  no  risks,  while 
at  any  rate  you  will  see  something  strange 
beyond  compare." 

I  hesitated,  the  mystery  was  deepening, 
and  to  confront  and  "have  it  out  "  with 
the  celebrated,  if  hateful,  anarchist,  would 
be   interesting.       And  these  queer  hints 


"  Ves.  I'm  your  man  ;  but  we  must  have 
no  companions— lor  obvious  reasons." 

Burnett  nodded.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  obnoxious  German  took  his  departure 
and  left  us  to  ourselves.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  quite  trusted 
my  intentions,  for  the  dread  of 
the  police  spy  was  ever  present 
with  him. 

We  two  talked  on  till  mid- 
night. On  rising  to  go  I  made 
a  final  effort  to  "squeeze"  the 
anarchist. 

"Come,  John,  it's  no  use 
playing  the  mystery  man  any 
longer,  I  shall  know  everj- 
thing  by  Saturday  night,  or 
rather  Sunday  morning.  \'ou 
trust  me  with  your  other 
secrets,  trust  me  with  this  ;  at 
any  rate,  a  three  days'  interval 
can't  make  much  difference." 

Burnett  thought  a  moment,, 
stepped  to  his  shelves  and  tooV 
down  a  work  of  somewhat 
antique  binding.  It  was  from 
e  pen  of  a  nineteenth  century 
,avant  of  high  repute  in  his  day.' 
Slowly,  and  without  comment,  he  read 
1110  ihe  following  passage  :—"  Yet  there 
!•-  :i  real  impediment  in  the  way  of  man 
riL\i^'ating  the  air,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
cessive weight  of  the  only  great  me- 
chanical moving  powers  hitherto  placed 
at  his  disposal.  When  science  shall 
have  discovered  some  moving  power 
greatly  lighter  than  any  we  yet  know, 
in  all  probability  the  problem  will  be 
solved," 
,     The  silvery  grey  substance  had  solved  it .' 


CHAPTER    III. 

A   mother's   TROIBLES. 

A  R.\w  London  morning  is  a  terrible  foe 
to  romance — visions  that  have  danced 
elf-like  before  the  view  on  the  foregoing 
night  tend  to  lose  their  charm  or  even 
to  merge  themselves  wholly  in  the  com- 
monplace. So  it  was  with  me.  When  I 
came  down  to  breakfast  and  reviewed  the 
situation  calmly,  I  was  ready  to  laugh  at 
my  faith  in  what  seemed  the  wild 
vagaries  of  Schwartz  and  Burnett.  The 
memory  of  the  queer  little  parlour  and 
its  queerer  tenants,  had  lost  its  overnight 
vividness  and  given  place  to  a  suspicion 
that  either  I  or  my  hosts  had  indulged  too 

■   Duke  of  Argjll.  AWf-f  -/  f.au: 
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freely  in  whisky.  The  little  plate,  how- 
ever, was  still  in  my  possession,  and  this 
very  tangible  witness  sufficed,  despite  a 
growing"  scepticism,  to  give  me  pause. 
**  A  striking  discovery  no  doubt,"  was  my 
verdict,  **  but  the  dream  of  Hartmann,  as 
Burnett  calls  it,  is  not  so  easily  realized.** 
Still  I  should  know  all — -if  anything  worth 
the  mention  was  to  be  known — on 
Saturday  night  if  I  showed  up  at  the  odd 
trysting-place,  named  by  Burnett — a 
trysting-place  which  at  that  hour  meant 
a  scramble  over  palings,  and  a  possible 
trouble  with  the  police.  But  these  things 
were  trifles.  All  things  considered,  I 
should  do  well  to  present  myself  with  or 
without  Burnett,  for  the  boasted  aeronef 
apart,  the  threats  of  the  anarchists  had 
begun  to  perplex  me  mightily,  and  the 
wish  to  meet  their  notorious  leader,  the 
so  terrible  son  of  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
Hartmann,  was  not  to  be  summarily 
4^xorcised. 

I  had  passed  the  morning  in  study. 
Luncheon  over,  I  jotted  down  some  notes 
for  my  speech  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Next,  I  sent  Lena  a  note  promising  to 
look  in  on  Sunday  afternoon,  sallied  out 
with  it  to  the  post,  and  then  ensconced 
myself  in  an  omnibus  which  was  plying 
in  the  direction  of  Islington.  Whither 
was  I  bound  ?  For  the  house  of  my 
friend  Mrs.  Hartmann,  whom,  as  already 
mentioned,  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time 
and  whose  conversation  just  now  might 
be  fraught  with  peculiar  interest.  Had 
the  son  as  yet  seen  the  mother  ?  Had  any 
inkling  of  these  vaguely  discussed  new 
plots  reached  her  ?  Had  she  any  clue  to 
the  mystery  tapped  overnight  ?  Questions 
such  as  these  surged  up  in  dozens,  and  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  feel  my  way  to 
their  answers. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
reached  Mrs.  Hartmann's  modest  villa  in 
Islington.  The  maid  who  admitted  me 
said  that  she  was  not  at  home,  having 
gone  to  visit  a  sick  child  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  expected  her  back  to  tea,  and 
meanwhile  perhaps  I  would  like  to  wait. 
There  was  clearly  no  resource  open  to 
me  but  to  do  so,  and  entering  the  narrow 
hall  I  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room, 
simply  but  withal  not  uncomfortably  fuV- 
nished.  The  bay  window  which  lighted 
the  apartment  looked  on  to  a  neat  grass 
plot  diversified  by  some  small  but  well- 
kept  parterres. 

There  was  little  within  to  catch  the  eye. 
Exploring  the  walls  I  came  across  a 
^helf  full   of  musty  books,   mathematical 


and  engineering  text-books,  and  a  variety 
of  treatises  on  political  economy  and  the 
sciences,  evidently  mementos  of  the  son  ! 
While  glancing  through  some  and  noting 
the  numerous  traces  of  careful  study,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  photograph  of 
their  misguided  possessor  might  also  be 
accessible.  I  had  been  many  times  in  the 
room  before,  but  had  never  been  favoured 
with  the  old  lady's  confidences  on  the 
score  of  her  son.  The  wound  caused  by 
his  crime  was  ever  green,  and  I,  at  least, 
was  not  cruel  enough  to  disturb  it. 
However,  being  now  left  alone  I  resolved 
to  consult  her  albums,  which,  at  any  rate, 
might  serve  to  while  away  the  hour. 
Loosening  the  clasp  of  one  that  lay  near 
to  hand,  I  turned  over  its  leaves  rapidly. 
As  a  rule,  I  dislike  collections  of  this  sort ; 
there  is  a  prosiness  peculiar  to  albums 
which  forbids  incautious  research.  But 
here  the  hunt  was  of  interest.  True,  there 
were  mediocre  denizens  in  plenty,  shoals 
of  cousins,  sisters,  and  aunts,  hordes  of 
nonentities  whom  Burnett  would  have 
dubbed  only  **  fit  for  fuel,**  but  there  was 
discoverable  one  very  satisfactory  tenant 
— a  loose  photograph  marked  on  the  back, 
**  R.  Hartmann,  taken  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age,**  just  about  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  bridge  incident. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man 
evidently  of  high  capacity  and  unflinching 
resolution.  A  slight  moustache  brushed 
the  upper  lip,-  and  set  ofl*  a  clear-cut  but 
somewhat  cruel  mouth.  A  more  com- 
pletely independent  expression  I  never 
saw.  The  lineaments  obscured  by  time 
defied  accurate  survey,  but  the  general 
efl'ect  produced  was  that  they  indicated  an 
arbitrary  and  domineering  soul,  utterly 
impatient  of  control  and  loftily  contempt- 
uous of  its  kind. 

I  was  carefully  conning  the  face  when 
I  heard  the  garden  gate  creak  on  its 
hinges,  a  sound  followed  by  the  rattle  of 
a  latchkey  in  the  lock  of  the  front  door. 
Mrs.  Hartmann  had  returned.  Passing 
into  the  room  she  met  me  with  a  pleasant 
smile  which  showed  up  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  look  of  depression  so  familiar  to 
me  of  yore.  I  interpreted  that  brightness 
in  an  instant.  Hartmann  had  returned, 
and  had  paid  her  the  visit  of  one  raised 
from  the  dead.  But  of  his  terrible  designs, 
of  his  restless  hatred  of  societv,  he  had 
clearly  told  her  nothing. 

Hers  was  an  expressive  face,  and  the 
shadows  upon  it  were  few  enough  to 
warrant  that  inference.  Probably  he  had 
smoothed  over  the   past  and  fooled  her 
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with  some  talk  of  a  reformed  life  and  a 
changed  creed.  It  is  so  easy  far  an  only 
son  to  persuade  a  mother — particularly 
when  he  rises  after  long  years  from  a 
supposed  grave. 

"  Well,  Mr.   Stanley,  you  are  the  last 


person  1  expected  to  see.  I  heard  you 
were  to  be  in  Paris  to-day." 

"  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hartmann,  I  was, 
but  the  Northertons  you  see  have  returned, 
and  I  had  haped  to  have  done  some 
touring  with  the  old  gentleman." 

•'Or  perhaps  with  Miss  Lena.  No, 
don't  look  so  innocent,  for  she  tells  me 
more  than  you  think.  But  .what  of  this 
return?  I  had  a. note  from  her  when  she 
was  in  Parisi  but  she  said  nothing  about 
it?" 

"Some  will  business,"  I  explained. 
"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  she  cumes  in 
for;^5000  by  it." 

"  A  nice  little  nest-egg  to  begin  house- 
keeping upon.  I  think,  Mr.  Stanley,  you 
two  young  people  ought  to  do  very  well," 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said,  foregoing  useless 
secrecy^what  a  chatterbox  Lena  could 
be.  "At  any  rate  1  see  no  very  danger- 
ous rocks  ahead  at  present." 

The  conversation  wandered  for  some 
time  amon^  various  topics  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  been  looking  over 
the  album. 

"  And  very  stupid  work  you  must  have 
found  it,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  it  kept  me  busy  while  wailing. 
By  the  way,  one  of  the  photographs  is 
loose,"  and  I  handed  her  that  of  her  son, 
this  time  with  the  face  upwards.  The 
ruse  was  effective,  and  the  conversation 
took  the  desired  course. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  that  face  before  ? 


It  is  that  of  Rudolf,  my  misguided  son, 
of  whom  you  must  have  heard.  Poor 
boy  !  Ten  years  have  rolled  bv  since  his 
death." 

Admirably    cool    this    mother ;    she    at 
least  was  not  to  be  "  squeezed  "  olHiand. 
But    my    watch ed-for     chance 
had  come. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hartmann, 
he  is  alive  and  you  know  it. 
Two  days  ago  he  was  in  this 
very  house."  I  had  drawn  my 
bow  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft 
served  me  well.  The  rt>«/  was 
decisive.  The  old  lady's  face 
betrayed  complete  discomfiture 
mingled  with  obvious  signs 
of  alarm.  She  made  no  at- 
tempt to  contradict  me. 
]  "What!"  she  stammered  out 
at  length.  "Are  you  also  in 
the  secret?     Are  you,  too,  one 

of " 

'_  "  No,"  I  replied  bluntly  an- 
ticipating her  meaning.  "  I 
have  never  met  your  son, 
though  I  know  something  perhaps  of  his 
movements.  But  believe  me  you  may 
trust  me  as  you  would  yourself.  He  was 
a  dynamitard,  but  he  is  your  son,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.  Rest  assured  of 
my  silence." 
Her  distress  visibly  abated. 
"Thanks,  many  thanks.  I  feel  I  can 
rely  on  you — even  to  lend  him  a  helping 
hand  should  the  time  ever  come.  Ah  ! 
he  is  a  changed  man,  an  entirely 
changed  man.  A  bright  future  may  await 
him  even  now  across  the  sea.  But  this 
visit  to  me — so  sudden,  so  brief — I  fear 
lest  it  may  cost  him  dear.  Vou,  a 
private  man,  have  found  it  out,  why  may 
not  the  lynx-eyed  police  also?  It  is 
terrible,  this  suspense.  How  can  I  be  sure 
that  he  is  safe  at  this  moment?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  happily  I  can  reassure 
you.  Your  son  is  safe  enough — nay,  as 
safe  as  the  most  anxious  mother  could 
desire.  How  or  where  1  cannot  say,  but 
I  have  it  on  the  best  possible  authority. 
In  fact,  only  last  night  I  heard  as  much 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  should  surely 
know — Michael  Schwartz  himself!" 

Thalevil  genius!  Is  he  too,  in  London? 


Ah  !    if  he 


all 


well.     No 


tigress  ever  watched  better  over  her  cub 
than  Schwartz  over  my  son.  Would 
his  likings  had  blown  elsewhere !  That 
man  was  my  son's  tutor  in  vice.  But  for 
him  Rudolf  might  have  been  an  honour  to 
his  country.     And  what  is  he  nov.-  ?     .An 
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outlaw,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows," — 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
and  wept  bitterly.  I  waited  patiently  till 
the  tempest  was  over,  puttingin  a  soothing 
phrase  here  and  there  and  painting  black 
white  with  the  zeal  of  a  skilful  casuist. 
One  need  not  be  too  scrupulous  when 
sufferers  such  as  this  are  concerned. 

**  He  has  told  you  nothing  of  his  move- 
ments," 1  remarked  cautiously. 

**  Nothing,  except  that  he  was  leaving 
shortly  for  Hamburg,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to  New  York.  Some 
months  later  on  I  may  join  him  there,  but 
for  the  present  all  is  uncertain."  One  more 
deception  of  Hartmann's,  but  a  kindly  one  ; 
obviously  it  was  better  not  to  disturb  the 
illusions  which  the  old  lady  thus  fondly 
cherished — her  reformed  son,  his  prospec- 
tive honourable  life,  the  vision  of  a  lasting 
reunion  abroad.  Were  she  to  suspect 
that  mischief  was  again  being  plotted 
by  the  anarchist,  what  a  cruel  scattering 
of  her  hopes  would  follow  ! 

I  assured  her  that  the  chances  were  all 
in  her  son's  favour,  and  that  once  in 
America  he  could  set  at  naught  all 
possibilities  of  discovery.  Meanwhile,  1 
had  become  aware  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance to  my  quest  was  to  be  drawn  from 
I\Irs.  Hartmann.  Her  son's  meteoric 
visit,  prompted  by  some  gleam  of  noble 
sentiment,  had  evidently  left  her  ignorant 
of  his  new  inhuman  plottings.  Ere  long 
I  rose  to  leave,  not,  however,  without 
having  promised  that,  should  Hartmann 
ever  cross  my  path,  I  would  stand  by  him 
for  her  sake  in  a  possible  hour  of  danger. 
Under  what  circumstances  I  was  to  meet 
this  extraordinary  man — how  absurd  then 
my  poor  well-meant  promise  of  assistance 
was  to  appear— will  be  manifest  from  the 
ensuing  narrative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FUGITIVES    FROM    THE   LAW. 

On  Saturday  evening  I  addressed  a 
stormy  meeting  at  Stepney. 

Since  I  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Hartmann 
much  had  occurred  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
tigers  in  the  country.  Riots  had  been 
reported  from  many  great  towns,  while 
handbills  of  the  most  violent  sort  were 
being  thrust  on  the  workers  of  London. 
Revolutionary  counsels  had  been  long 
scattered  by  a  thousand  demagogues,  and 
it  appeared  now  that  the  ingathering  of 
the    harvest    was  nigh.       A  renewal   of 


anarchist  outrages  had  terrorised  the 
well  to  do  and  fanned  the  extremists  into 
vehemence.  A  terrible  explosion  was 
reported  from  Kensington,  three  houses, 
including  that  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Baynton,  having  been  completely 
wrecked,  while  ten  of  their  inmates  had 
been  killed  and  some  fourteen  more  or 
less  severely  injured.  A  disastrous 
catastrophe  had  been  narrowly  averted 
from  the  Mansion  House.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  a 
grave  face  that  I  ascended  the  platform 
that  evening  ;  my  course  being  rendered 
so  difficult  by  reason  of  the  extremists — 
on  one  hand  by  the  Conservatives  who, 
to  my  thinking,  were  perpetuating  the 
conditions  whence  anarchy  drew  its 
breath,  namely,  a  wretched  proletariat 
exploited  by  capital  ;  on  the  other  by  the 
extreme  socialists,  who  despaired  of  effec- 
tive advance  by  way  of  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary reforms.  Both  parties  were 
strongly  represented  that  night,  and, 
political  feeling  running  so  high,  the 
prospect  of  an  orderly  meeting  seemed 
shadowy.  I  had  some  unpleasant  truths 
to  press  home  and  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  this  duty. 

Before  rising  to  speak  I  glanced 
anxiously  around  the  hall  and,  imagine 
my  feelings,  when  I  found  that  Burnett 
was  missing.  This  breach  of  his  engage- 
ment was  ominous.  That  he  had  a  hand 
in  the  outrages  w^as  possible — his  tone  had 
of  late  been  most  threatening,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Schwartz  was  malefic — though 
the  supposition  was  one  I  did  not  like  to 
entertain.  At  any  rate  he  might  well 
have  been  suspected  of  complicity  and 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  obeyed  the 
behest  of  the  chairman  and  rose  to  address 
the  meeting. 

What  I  said  matters  little.  Severe 
condemnation  of  the  outrages,  a  sharp 
critique  of  the  individualist-Conservative 
groups,  an  appeal  for  unity  and  order  in 
our  agitation,  were  the  points  upon  which 
I  laid  emphasis.  I  had  spoken  for  about 
half  an  hour  when  my  audience  refused  to 
let  me  proceed.  Previously  to  this,  inter- 
ruptions had  been  frequent,  but  now  a 
violent  uproar  arose,  the  uproar  led  to  a 
fight,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  plat- 
form which,  albeit  gallantly  defended, 
was  speedily  enough  stormed.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knocking  over  one  ruffian 
who  leapt  at  me  brandishing  a  chair,  but 
a  brutal  kick  from  behind  sent  me  spin- 
ning into  the  crush  by  the  steps.     Severel 
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cuffed  and  pommelled,  I  was  using  my 
fists  freely  when  the  gas  was  suddenly 
turned  off,  and  the  struggle  being  sum- 
marily damped,  I  managed  somehow  to 
get  into  the  street. 

And  now  came  the  exciting  business  of 
the  night.  In  the  mass  of  shouting 
enthusiasts  outside,  it  was  useless  to  look 
for  Burnett.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
track  him  down  to  his  own  quarters. 
Passing  back  into  the  committee-room  I 
hastily  scribbled  some  rather  indignant 
lines  to  my  chairman,  and  then  pulling 
my  hat  over  my  eyes  elbowed  my  way 
through  the  press. 

By  the  time  I  got  clear  of  the  street  I 
was  considerably  flushed  and  heated,  and 
the  rate  at  which  I  was  going  by  no 
means  conduced  to  refresh  me.  After 
ten  minutes'  sharp  walk  I  plunged  down 
the  narrow  street  where  Burnett's  house 
lay,  and  a  few  seconds  later  had  kicked 
back  the  gate  and  marched  up  to  the 
door.  I  was  startled  to  find  it  ajar. 
Burnett  was  so  habitually  cautious  that 
I  knew  something  must  be  amiss.  Push- 
ing it  slowly  open  I  stole  noiselessly  into 
the  passage  and  glanced  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door  which  led  into  the 
little  parlour.  It  was  well  I  had  not 
tramped  in.  Two  policemen  and  a  man 
in  plain  clothes  were  standing  round  a 
hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  whole  apartment 
was  strewn  with  prized-up  planks.  On 
a  chair  close  by  was  a  heap  of  retorts, 
bottles,  and  canisters,  while  three  ugly- 
looking  bombs  lay  on  the  hearthstone. 

Burnett,  then,  had  really  been  mixed 
up  in  these  outrages,  and  the  police  were 
on  his  trail,  if  indeed  they  had  not 
already  arrested  him.  And  what  about 
my  own  position  ?  The  best  thing  for 
me  was  to  make  off  in  a  trice,  for  the 
entanglements,  troubles,  and  disgrace  in 
which  capture  there  would  plunge  me 
were  too  appalling  to  contemplate. 
Instantly  I  glided  to  the  door,  and 
gently — this  time — revolving  the  gate, 
slipped  out  hurriedly  into  the  street.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  one  on  watch  or 
my  arrest  would  have  been  speedy.  As 
it  was  I  rapidly  gained  the  main  street 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  broad  stream  of 
pedestrians. 

Having  still  three  hours  before  me,  I 
turned  into  a  confectioner's,  and  over  a 
substantial  tea  endeavoured  to  think  the 
matter  out.  That  I  was  furious  with 
Burnett  goes  without  saying.  Only  his 
fanatical  theories  separated  him  to  my 
mind  from  the  common   murderer.     But 


that  he  should  be  caught  was  a  thought 
utterly  revolting,  for  I  had  liked  the  man 
warmly  and  had  owed  my  life  to  his  pluck. 
No  ;  our  friendship  must  cease  hence- 
forth, but  it  was  at  least  my  duty  to  warn 
him,  if  still  at  large,  of  the  discovery. 
But  how?  There  was  only  one  course 
open  to  me.  Outrages  or  no  outrages, 
police  or  no  police,  I  must  be  present  at 
the  meeting  in  the  park  that  night.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  Burnett,  ignorant 
of  the  search  made  at  his  house,  might 
be  still  strolling  about  London,  a  prize 
for  the  first  aspiring  police  officer  who 
should  meet  him.  Yes,  I  would  go  and 
chance  meeting  the  group,  for  1  should 
mention  that  the  exact  spot  for  the  rendez- 
vous was  unknown  to  me.  All  I  knew 
was  that  it  was  somewhere  near  the  pond 
to  the  left  as  you  enter  from  the  Queen's 
Road.  The  best  thing  I  could  think  of 
was  to  idle  outside  the  park,  until  I  could 
climb  the  paling  unnoticed. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds, 
and  so  far  the  project  was  favoured. 
Hazardous  as  was  the  affair,  my  reso- 
lution was  speedily  made  and  fortified. 
Leaving  the  shop  I  sallied  out  for  a  stroll 
and  passed  the  remaining  interval  as  best 
I  could.  Then  1  called  for  a  hansom,  and, 
leaping  in,  ordered  the  driver  to  take 
me  to  the  Marble  Arch.  He  demurred 
at  first,  saying  the  journey  was  too  much 
for  his  horse  at  that  time  of  night, 
but  his  scruples  were  silenced  by  the  offer 
of  a  half-sovereign  for  his  pains.  The  mute 
objections  of  his  steed  were  quashed  with  a 
sharp  cut  of  the  whip,  and  I  was  whirled 
swiftly  on  to  an  adventure  which  was 
to  beggar  the  wildest  creations  of 
romance. 

At  the  Marble  Arch  I  dismissed  the  cab 
and  walked  briskly  along  the  Hyde  Park 
side  in  the  direction  of  Notting  Hill.  I 
had  gone  some  few  hundred  yards  when 
a  hansom  sped  by  me  rapidly,  and  a  well- 
known  face  within  it  flashed  on  mv  vision 
like  a  meteor.  It  was  Burnett,  of  all 
persons !  Shouting  and  waving  my 
stick  I  rushed  wildly  in  chase  of  the 
vehicle,  and,  by  dint  of  desperate  efforts, 
succeeded  at  last  in  stopping  it.  As  I 
approached  the  window,  the  trap  flew  up. 
**  Drive  on,  man,  drive  on,  never  mind," 
growled  a  hoarse  voice,  and  I  heard  the 
click  of  a  revolver.  *'  Here  I  am,"  I 
said,  getting  on  the  step  and  rapping  the 
window  just  as  the  man  was  about  to 
whip  up.  Burnett  stared.  "  What,  you 
here  !  "  he  said,  flinging  apart  the  leaves. 
**  Come   in  quick.      I    don't   know    who 
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may  be  behind."     ]   mounted  in  a  trice, 
and  the  cab  flew  on  fasiter  than  ever. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  breathlessly,  "  I 
have  come  to  warn  you.  The  police  are 
on  your  track." 

"  I  know  it,  my  boy,"  he  rejoined,  "  but 
I  think  they  have  some  way  to  run  yet. 
No  fear.     1  leave  London  in  an  hour." 

What  was  the  man  talking  of — was  he 
raving,  or  boasting,  or  what? 

"  Hi,  stop !  "  we  got  out.  and  the  cab 
rolled      away      complu- 
cently.  ~ 

"  Now  over  the 
palings,"  cried  Burnett. 
"You    will     see     Hart- 

' '  Yes,  for  an  instant. " 
The  demon  of  curiosity 
was  ui^ent,  and  the 
coast  seemed  clear. 

"All  right.  Come 
sharp." 

It  was  no  easy  task 
for  me.  tired  as  1  was. 
but  with  the  help  of 
my  companion  I  got 
through  it  somehow. 
"Hallo!  Look!"  A 
second  cab  (probably  in- 
formed by  ours)  was 
bearing  down  rapidly 
with  two  occupants,  one 
of  whom  stood  excitedly 
on  the  steps.  "  Detec- 
tives !  We're  spotted  I  " 
1  leapt  to  the  ground 
desperately.  Heavens ! 
where  had  my  curiosity 
landed  me  ? 

"Put  your  best  leg 
foremost  and  follow 
me,"  yelled  Burnett,  and 
his  revolver  flashed  in 
the  gas-light. 

In  my  foolish  excite- 
ment I  obeyed  him.  As 
we  rushed  along  I  heard 
the  men  leap  out  and  their  boots  clink 
on  the  iron  of  the  palings.  1  felt  like  the 
quarry  of  the  wild  huntsman  of  German 
legend.  If  arrested  in  such  a  plight, 
and  in  such  company,  a  deluge  of  dis- 
grace, if  not  worse,  awaited  me.  I  ran 
like  a  deer  from  a  leopard,  but  I  felt 
I  could  not  hold  out  very  long  at  so 
breakneck  a  speed. 

"  Keep — vour-^pecker — up,"  shouted 
Burnett      brokenlv,        "  Hartmann — is — 


thought,  or  was  more  murder  Im- 
minent? God!  how  I  cursed  my  fool- 
hardiness  and  useless  sacrifice. 

"  Here— we  are — at  last!"  cried  my 
companion  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder.      "  One^ effort*— more." 

Half  dizzy  with  fear  and  fatigue  I 
made  a  despairing  sprint,  when,  my  foot 
striking  a  root,  I  was  hurled  violently  to 
the  ground.  All  I  remember  is  seeing 
two  dusky  forms  rushing  up,  and  Burnett 


hurriedly  wheeling  round.  Then  from 
some  unknown  spot  broke  a  salvo  of 
cracks  of  revolvers.  A  heavy  body  fell 
bleeding  across  my  face,  and  almost  at 
once  c         ■ 
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and  that  too  with  a  headache  past  endur- 
ance. I  stretched  out  my  right  hand  and 
it  struck  something  cold  and  hard.  I 
opened  one  eye  with  an  effort,  and  I  saw 
three  men  bending  over  me  as  one  sees 
spectres,  in  a  nightmare.  Slowly  there 
was  borne  upon  me  the  sound  of  voices 
and  then  the  cruel  remembrance  of  that 
struggle.  I  was  in  a  police  cell  and 
might  have  to  expiate  my  misfortunes 
with  shame  or  even  death.  Who  was  to 
believe 'my  tale?  Horrified  at  the  thought, 
I  gave  utterance  to  a  deep  groan. 

**  There's  not  much  up  with  your  pal, 
Jack,"  said  one  of  the  spectres  aforesaid  ; 
**  give  him  some  more  w^hisky  ;  he's  hit  his 
head  and  got  knocked  silly,  that's  all." 

What  was  this  ?  A  surge  of  blood 
coursed  through  me.  I  made  a  supreme 
effort  and  opened  both  eyes  fully.  The 
light  was  poor,  but  it  was  enough.  The 
face  of  the  man  nearest  me  was  the  face 
of  Burnett,  by  him  stood  a  rough-looking 
artisan,  and,  by  all  that  is  marvellous, 
Michael  Schwartz  ! 

'*  Here,  take  this,"  said  Burnett  as  the 
rough-looking  man  handed  him  the  glass, 
** you'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute."  I 
drank  it  off  mechanically  and,  im- 
bued with  new  strength,  sat  bolt- 
upright  on  the  bench.  Burnett  watched 
me  satirically  as  I  tried  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  By  the  light  x)f  a  small  lamp 
hanging  in  a  niche  over  my  head  I  saw 
that  I  was  in  a  low  small  room  about 
twelve  feet  square,  w^ith  bare  greyish- 
looking  walls  and  a  few  slit-like  openings 
near  the  ceiling  which  did  duty,  no  doubt, 
for  windows.  A  few  chests,  several  chairs 
and  a  table  of  the  same  greyish  colour, 
constituted  its  furniture.  Almost  directly 
opposite  me  was  a  low  door  through 
which  blew  gusts  of  chilly  mist,  but  as  to 
what  lay  beyond  it  1  could  not  of  course 
form  a  conjecture.  Having  made  this 
rapid  survey  I  turned  in  astonishment  to 
my  three  stolid  companions,  mutely  en- 
treating some  sort  of  clue  to  the  mystery. 

Schwartz  then  made  an  attempt 
to  rouse  me  by  asking  how  I  had 
enjoyed  my  nocturnal  run  in  the  park. 
But  I  was  still  too  surprised  to  answer.  I 
was  thinking  how  Burnett  could  have 
carried  me  safe  awav,  where  he  could 
possibly  have  brought  me,  what  had 
become  of  our  pursuers,  where  the 
mysterious  Hartmann  was,  who  had  fired 
the  shots  ?  These  and  a  multitude  of 
like  riddles  rendered  me  speechless  with 
bewilderment.  When  I  had  more  or  less 
fully  regained  voice  and  strength  I  turned 


to  Burnett,  and  ignoring  the  impish 
Schwartz,  said,  curtly — 

**  Where  on  earth  am  I  ?  " 

**  You  aren't  on  earth  at  all,"  was  the 
answer,  and  the  three  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  **  Nor  in  Heaven,"  added  the 
speaker;  **for  if  so  neither  Schwartz  nor 
Thomas  would  be  near  you." 

**  Come,  a  truce  to  humbug  !  Am  I  in 
London,  on  the  river,  in  an  Anarchist's 
haunt,  or  where  ?  " 

**  I  am  quite  serious.  But  if  you  want 
something  more  explicit,  well,  you  are  not 
in  London  but  above  it." 

I  looked  at  the  three  wonderingly.  A 
faint  light  was  beginning  to  break  on  my 
mind.  But  no,  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible ! 

**  Are  you  able  to  walk  now?"  said 
Burnett.  **  Come,  Schwartz,  you  take  one 
arm  and  I'll  take  another.  Between  us 
we'll  give  Mr.  Constitutionalist  a  lesson. 
Stanley,  my  boy,  in  all  your  days  you 
never  saw  a  sight  such  as  I  am  going 
to  show  you  now." 

**  But  it  is  nothing  to  what  he  shall  see, 
comrade,  when  the  captain  gives  the 
word,"  added  Schwartz. 

** Thank  you,"  I  replied,  **  I  will  lean 
on  you,  Burnett.  I  can  do  without  Herr 
Schwartz's  assistance." 

We  moved  across  the  room. 

*'  Hist  !  "  whispered  Burnett,  **  don't  be 
nasty  to  the  German.  He's  the  captain's 
right  hand.  It  was  he,  too,  who  knocked 
over  your  man  just  now  and  so  saved  you 
from  trouble.  Take  my  advice  and  be  dis- 
creet." 

I  nodded. 

**  But  who "' 

**  Wait  a  moment  and  look  around 
you." 

We  had  crossed  the  doorway  and  were 
standing  in  a  sort  of  open  bulwarked 
passage  which  evidently  ran  on  for  some 
length  on  either  side.  I  stepped  to  the 
bulwarks. 

'*  Look  below,"  said  Burnett. 

I  looked  long  and  earnestly,  while 
Schwartz  and  Thomas  stood  bilently  in 
the  background.  It  was  a  strange  sight, 
and  it  was  some  time  ere  I  seized  its 
meaning.  It  was  very  dark  outside,  the 
only  light  being  that  coming  through  the 
doorway  of  the  chamber  I  had  just  quitted. 
But  far  belou^y  as  it  seemed,  glittered  in- 
numerable specks  like  stars,  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  inkiness  of  the  cloudy  pall 
above  us.  As  I  gazed  down  into  the 
depths  I  became  conscious  of  a  dull 
murmur  like  that  of  whirling  machinery. 
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and  forthwith  detected  a  constant  vibra- 
tion of  the  ledge  on  which  my  elbow 
rested.  Then,  and  then  only,  the  truth 
rushed  upon  me. 

I  was  being  carried  over  London  in  the 
craft  of  Hartmann  the  Anarchist. 

Horrified  with  my  thoughts — for  the 
potentialities  of  this  fell  vessel  dazed  me — 
I  clung  fiercely  to  Burnett's  arm. 

**  I  am,  then,  on  the ,"  I  gasped. 

**Deck  of  the  Attila,''  put  in  Burnett. 
**  Behold  the  craft  that  shall  wreck  civil- 
ization and  hurl  tyrannies  into  nothing- 
ness !  " 

But  my  gaze  was  fixed  on  those  lights 
far  below,  and  my  thought  was  not  of  the 
tyrannies  I  had  left,  but  of  the  tyranny 
this  accursed  deck  might  minister  to. 
And  Hartmann,  they  said,  was  remorse- 
less. 

**  Yes,"  growled  Thomas  hoarsely,  **  I 
live  for  the  roar  of  the  dynamite." 

Schwartz,  stirred  to  enthusiasm, 
shouted  a  brutal  parody  of  Tennyson. 

**  The  dynamite  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  splendid  buildings  old  in  story  ; 
The  column  shakes,  the  tryant  quakes, 
And  the  wild  wreckage  leaps  in  glory. 
Throw,  comrade,  throw  ;  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying  ; 
Throw,  comrade  ;  answer,  wretches,  dying, 

dying,  dying." 

If  the  remainder  of  the  crew  resembled 
this  sample,  I  was  caged  in  a  veritable 
inferno.  As  yet,  of  course,  I  knew  no- 
thing of  their  numbers  or  feelings,  but  my 
expectations  were  far  from  being  roseate. 

**But,  man!"  I  cried,  turning  to 
Burnett,  **  would  you  massacre  helpless 
multitudes  ?  you,  who  prate  of  tyranny, 
would  you,  also,  play  the  role  of  tyrants  ?  " 

Before  the  gathering  horror  all  my 
wonder  at  the  Attila  had  vanished.  I  felt 
only  the  helpless  abject  dismay  with  which 
one  confronts  an  appalling  but  inevitable 
calamity.  At  that  moment  some  disaster 
to  the  aeronef  would  have  been  welcome. 
The  masterful  vice  of  these  fanatics  mad- 
dened me.  Rebel,  however,  as  I  might, 
I  was  of  no  account.  The  snake  that 
snapped  at  the  file  had  more  in  his  favour. 

**  We  don't  argue  here,"  said  Burnett, 
**  we  act.  If  you  want  arguments,  you 
must  wait  till  you  see  the  captain.  Dis- 
putes with  us  are  useless." 

So  even  he  was  becoming  surly.  It  was 
natural  enough,  however,  as  a  moment's 
reflection  showed.  The  alligator  on  land 
is  ordinarily  mild  enough,  in  his  element 
he  is  invariably  a  terrible  monster.     The 


**  suspect"  anarchist  of  Stepney  was 
courteous  and  argumentative,  but  the 
free  and  independent  anarchist  of  the 
Atiila  dogmatic  and  brutal.  It  was 
obviously  best  policy  to  humour  him,  for 
he  alone,  perhaps,  might  stand  by  me  at 
a  pinch.  1  endeavoured  to  throw  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters. 

**You  used  not  to  mind  criticism,"  I 
urged. 

**  Oh  no  !  but  those  days  are  past. 
Don't  take  what  I  say  unkindly,  for  we 
all  mean  you  well.  The  captain  will 
always  talk,  but  we  here  are  tired  of  it. 
We  only  exist  now  to  act — when  the  word 
is  passed.  So  you  will  consult  our  con- 
venience and  your  own  much  more 
effectually  if  you  drop  all  such  homilies  for 
the  future." 

**  Yes,"  put  in  Thomas,  **  I  had  enough 
of  it  in  London.  Fifteen  years  of  revolu- 
tionary socialist  talking  and  nothing  ever 
done !  But  wait  a  few  weeks  and  I  war- 
rant it  will  be  said  that  we  here  have 
atoned  wonderfully  well  for  arrears. 
Come !  a  glass  to  our  captain — the 
destined  destroyer  of  civilization  !  "  The 
gallant  three,  acting  on  this  hint,  left  me 
to  digest  their  advice  and  retired  within. 
How  long  I  remained  thinking  I  know- 
not.  Some  one  brought  me  a  chair,  but  I 
was  too  abstracted  to  thank  him.  For 
fullv  an  hour  I  must  have  looked  down 
on  those  twinkling  lights  with  a  terror 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
All  was  as  Burnett  had  said.  The  dream 
of  Hartmann  was  realized.  The  exile 
and  outcast,  lately  sheltered  from  the 
law  in  the  shadow  of  Continental  cities, 
now  enjoyed  power  such  as  a  hundred 
Czars  could  not  hope  for.  The  despera- 
does with  him,  hated  by  and  hating 
society,  were  probably  one  and  all 
devoured  by  lust  of  blood  and  revenge. 
The  three  I  knew  were  all  proscribed 
men,  loathing  not  only  the  landlord  and 
the  capitalist  but  the  workers,  who  would 
most  of  them  have  rejoiced  over  their 
capture.  They  attacked  not  only  the 
abuses  and  the  defects  but  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  Their  long 
cherished  thought  had  been  to  shatter  the 
trophies  of  centuries.  And  the  long 
contemplated  opportunity  had  come  at 
last  ! 

One  resource  remained.  What  they 
meant  to  do  with  me  was  uncertain. 
But  my  relations  with  Burnett  and  the 
friendship  of  Hartmann's  mother  were 
sufficient  to  avert  any  apprehension  of 
violence.      My     endeavour    then    hence- 
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forward  must  be  to  work  on  the  mind  of 
Hartmann,  to  divert  this  engine  of  mis- 
chief into  as  fair  a  course  as  possible,  to 
achieve  by  its  aid  a  durable  and  relatively 
bloodless  social  revolution,  and  to  reap  by 
an  authority  so  secure  from  overthrow  a 
harvest  of  beneficial  results.  Buoyed  up 
by  these  brighter  thoughts,  I  now  began 
to  find  time  for  a  more  immediate  interest. 
What  of  this  wonderful  vessel  or  aeronef 
itself?  What  was  it  built  of,  how  was 
it  propelled,  supported,  steered,  manned, 
constructed  ?  Rising  from  my  chair,  I 
felt  my  way  along  the  railing  forward, 
but  found  the  way  barred  by  some  door 
or  partition.  As  I  made  my  way  back  I 
met  Burnett,  who  emerged  from  the  low 
door   already   mentioned. 

•*  What,  exploring  already  ?  "  he  said. 
'*  It's  no  good  at  this  hour,  as  you  have 
doubtless  discovered.  Come  inside  and 
ril  see  you  are  made  cosy  for  the  night. 
You  must  want  sleep,  surely." 

I  followed  him  in  without  a  word. 
Passing  into  the  chamber  he  pressed  a 
spring  in  the  wall  and  a  concealed  door 
flew  back  revealing  a  dark  recess.  He 
struck  a  light,  and  there  became  visible  a 
comfortable  berth  with  the  usual  appur- 
tenances of  a  homely  cabin  such  as  one 
would  occupy  in  the  second-class  saloon 
of  an   ordinary  ocean-going  steamer. 

**  By  the  way,"  I  said,  **  you  have  not 
told  me  what  happened  in  the  park,  I  am 
dying  to  know." 

**  It  is  easily  told.  When  you  fell,  the 
two  detectives  were  up  in  a  moment.  I 
turned  round  meaning  to  shoot,  but 
before  I  emptied  a  barrel,  crack,  crack, 
crack,  came  a  series  of  reports  from  aloft, 
and  both  men  were  settled,  one  spinning 
right  across  you — see,  your  coat  is  covered 
with  blood.  The  explanation  is  that 
thirty  feet  up  between  the  alleys  of  the 
trees  floated  the  Attila  and  Hartmann 
and  Schwartz  were  indulging  in  a  little 
sport.  I  very  soon  climbed  up  the  ladder 
which  was  swinging  close  by  the  tree  we 


were  to  have  come  to,  and  you  were 
shortly  afterwards  hauled  up  in  a  carefully 
tied  sheet.  Why  did  we  take  you  on 
board  ?  I  am  surprised  at  your  asking. 
We  could  not  stop,  and  the  idea  of  leaving 
you  stunned,  and  in  the  compromising 
company  of  dead  men  was  not  arguable. 
Would  vou  have  relished  the  idea  of  a 
trial  as  murderer  and  anarchist?  You 
meant  well,  you  see,  by  me,  and  the 
captain  was  strong  in  your  fa\-our. 
Some  of  the  men  know  of  you  and  no  one 
had  a  bad  word  to  say — save  that  your 
theories  were  rather  Utopian.  But  you 
may  change." 

For  a  while  I  was  silent.  I  thought  of 
my  Utopian  project.  Then  I  said,  **So 
far  as  my  theories  go,  I  will  confine  my- 
self now  to  one  remark.  An  air-ship  may 
be  used  as  well  as  abused." 

Burnett  laughed.  "That's  better. 
Don't  forget,  however,  to  define  your  view 
of  use  to  the  captain.  Hallo  !  I  must 
be  off  on  watch ! "  An  electric  bell 
tinkled  sharply  in  the  outer  chamber. 
"Good-night." 

"Good-night." 

Just  before  turning  in  I  looked  closely 
at  the  basin  of  my  wash-hand  stand.  It 
was  of  the  same  silvery  grey  colour  which 
I  had  noted  on  the  walls  of  the  cabin, 
and  which,  indeed,  seemed  ubiquitous. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  emptied 
out  the  water  and  lifted  it  up.  Its  weight 
seemed  so  absurdly  small  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  senses.  But  one  thing 
was  clear.  The  mystery  of  the  thin 
silvery  grey  plate  was  explained.  It  was 
out  of  such  materials  that  the  body  of  the 
Attila  was  fashioned.  The  riddle  of 
Schwartz  previously  half  brushed  aside 
was  at  last  solved  completely. 

As  I  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  a  novel 
reflection  assailed  me.  What  would  Lena 
think  of  my  absence  to-morrow  ?  Of  this 
terrible  night  in  the  park  she  would  not,  of 

course,  dream.  Still ,  but  sleep  speedily 

quenched  my  thinking. 


[To  be conttHUid.) 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  LONDON. 

I  —LONDON  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


ROM  an  artistic  poini ,' 
of  view  the  railway/ 
station  is  a  much  ne^ 
.  fleeted  institution.  Its 
itility  is  recognised  by 
everybody  —  particu- 
larly at  excursion  time 
—but  few  people  look 
my  further.  The 
eason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Not  many  of  the 
>ands  who  daily  use 
ive  seen  a  railway 
station.  The  platform 
where  they  have  stood  watching  the  lost 
train  steam  away,  the  refreshment  bar, 
the  bookstall,  the  automatic  machines, 
the  booking  office,  even  the  shoe-black 
outside — all  these  the  thousands  know  ; 
but  the  roof  above  and  the  scene  around 
them  they  have  not  time  to  see.  Go  to 
any  biij  station  of  a  morning  and  watch 
the  almost  endless  procession  of  hard- 
eved  men  and  women,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  the  left  ;  they  have 
no  time  to  admire  the  "scenery";  the 
station  is  but  the  gate  to  their  daily  mill. 
Fenchurch  Street  about  nine  in  the 
morning  repeats  to-day  the  march  of  the 
workers  that   Dickens  told  of  yesterday. 


True,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  station 
in  which  to  hunt  for  picturesqueness,  but 
take  a  trip  down  the  Blackwall  line  to 
South  Dock.  From  Millwall  Junction  to 
South  Dock  runs  a  quaint  little  railway 
with  a  diminutive  engine,  under  arches  of 
black  timber  ;  a  line  that  recalls  the 
Cornish  mineral  railways  where  until 
recently  the  third  class  passengers  rode  in 
trucks    and    you     signalled     with     your 


umbrella  if  you  wished  to  take  the  train 
anywhere  along  the  route.     I  remember. 
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r  CLOCK. 


either  on  one  of  these,  or  on  a.  Devonshire 
branch  line,  waiting  for  a  train  at  the 
terminus.  1  had  rushed  up  with  only  a 
minute  to  spare.  "Ticket,"  I  gasped. 
"  She  ain't  in  yet,"  replied  the  station- 
master -porter- booking-clerk —  "  Why 
didn't  you  say  you  was  coming  ?  "  By 
and  by  the  train  crawled  in  and  I  was 
approached  by  the  guard,  who  suggested 
that  it  would  be  less  lonesome  if  I  rode 
with  him.  While  we  were  talking  an  old 
man  came  across  the  road  to  the  station 
and  said  he  was  tired  of  waiting.  "  I'll 
just  walk  along  the  line,  and  you  pick  me 
up  when  you  gets  up  to  me,"  he  remarked 
— which  we  subsequently  did. 

This  is  an  incident  of  quite  recent  date, 
but  it  is  hardly  a  custom  to  expect  around 
London.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  beauty 
that  comes  of  age,  which  is  ever  reckoned 
a  beautifier  of  everything,  except  possibly 


the  fair  sex.      For  aught 
we     know     the     ancient 
Egyptians      growled     at 
[heir        pyramids        and 
temples       as      unsightly 
modern    erections.      The 
spirit    of    old     Egyptian 
temples     dwells      to-day 
in    many    of    the    great 
London     termini,     dimly 
visible    through    the  veil 
of    Isis.  though    we    call 
it  London   fog.      Go  at 
night    to     St.    Pan  eras, 
the     Midland     terminus, 
at      an      hour     when      no 
trains   are  leaving.      Walk 
ong     No,    3     platform     as 
as   the  first   seat  and  then 
back.        If    you     are    fot= 
tunate  enough   to   catch    a    grouping 
of   the   sort    indicated    in    the    illustra- 
tion— a  hidden  engine  belching  out  clouds 


look 


ST.  PANCKAS  BOAD. 

of  steam  that  mingle  with  the  fog  over- 
head—it does  not  need  a  very  power- 
ful imagination  to  fancy 
you  are  in  some  great 
temple.  The  white  clouds 
come  from  the  altar  fire  ; 
above  it,  half  lost  in 
vapour,  is  the  great  clock, 
its  huge  round  dial  iike 
the  face  of  a  monstrous 
idol  before  which  burn 
in  solemn  stillness  the 
hanging    lamps,   glei 


ng  silvt 


iolet  a 


rose. 

Science,    which    built 
and  lighted  this  immense 


vilh 


1  of 


nearly  300  feet, 
have  intended  to  do  more 
than  construct  a  merely 
z  z  3 
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useful  place,  but  nature  will  not  be  denied, 
aiid  comes  with  her  mysteries  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  softening  fog  and  the  veil 
of  night.  The  frontage  of  St.  Pancras 
on  the  Euston  Road  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in 
-^^  -  '  ^'  ■"'•^-  [  London.  De- 
L,^  ■  JlL;  ^'&"«*  by  Sir 
lL-^5"  ^-w^rTV  Gilbert  Scott. 
it  rears  its  im- 
mense mass, 
built  at  an  ex> 
pense  that  has 
■i  ^K  never  been 
■  ^  reckoned, 
where  once 
stood  slums 
,  EUSTON.  filthy  and  in- 
numerable. 
Underneath  the  passenger  station  is 
another  for  stores,  and  underneath  that 
runs  yet  another  railway.  Few  people 
walking  along  the  upper  platform 
realise  that  sixty  feet  below  them  is 
a  signal  box !  The  difficulties  in  con- 
structing this  three-storied  station  were 
enormous.  The  whole  area  covered 
by  the  stations  is  some  twenty-five 
^cres,  while  the  span,  before  men- 
tioned, covers  nearly  220,000  square  feet, 
and  is  roughly  100  feet  high  ;  the  biggest 
span,  until  recently,  in  the  world,  it  is 
worth  while  to  wander  up  the  Pancras 
Road  at  night ;  the  weird  and  beautiful 
effects  to  be  seen  outside  the  station 
amply  recompense  one  for  the  unpleasant 
neighbourhood. 

That  night  is  not  essential  to  make  a 
■  railway  station  look  beautiful  is  exem- 
plified at  Euston,  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  terminus.  At  the  outer 
end  of  the  arrival  platform,  which  by  the 
way  is  1,140  feet  long,  we  get  a  most 
beautiful  series  of  curves.  The  heavy 
Doric  gateway,  however,  is  best  viewed 
at  night,  particularly  by  those  who  have 
never  been  there  before,  as  the  mystery 
will  be  more  realistic.  The  station  seems 
a  succession  of  gateways,  and  the  stranger 
only  reaches  it  about  the  time  he  decides 
that  he  must  have  taken  the  wrong  turn- 
ing. This  gateway  and  the  fine  entrance 
hall  with  Stephenson's  statue  are  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  station.  A 
large  shunting  yard  at  Euston,  known  as 
the  "Field"  by  the  engine-men,  in  the 
early  days  was  a  field  occupied  by  a  dairy- 
man who  used  to  turn  his  cows  out  into 
it  in  the  evenings  after  the  trains  had 
stopped  running.  Dairy  fields  around 
Euston  are  now  nearly  as  hard  to  credit 


as  the  erstwhile  village  of  Charing 
Cross. 

Waterloo  is  about  the  most  disappoint- 
ing station  in  London.  It  is  big,  very 
big.  Fourteen  acres  are  devoted  to 
passenger  traffic  alone,  and  it  claims  to 
be  the  largest  station  in  England,  but  it 
is  altogether  too  straggling  to  look  well. 
The  quality  of  "mystery"  which  is  an 
essential  almost  to  any  beautiful  scene,  is 
plentiful  enough,  but  unfortunately  only 
of  the  sort  that  is  prominent  when  you 
want  to  meet  or  catch  any  particular 
train.  "  No  wonder  the  French  got 
licked  here,"  said  an  old  Devonshire 
farmer  to  his  wife  as  they  stood  on 
the  bridge  and  speculated  as  to  whether 
a  grey-bearded  guard  beneath  them 
was  one  of  Wellington's  "Up,  Guards, 
and  at  'em  !  " 

Over  the  water,  Charing  Cross  is  well 
worth  a  night  visit,  particularly  if  the 
night  be  wet  and  foggy.  Stand  on  the 
Embankment  opposite  the  Avenue 
Theatre,  look  up  at  the  great  half  circle  of 
station  roof,  and  watch  the  trains  thunder 
along  the  bridge  overhead,  the  lights  flash- 
ing through  the  girders,  and  the  torrents 
of  dull  white  steam  bursting  out  above, 
falling  again   beneath  the  weight  of  the 


fog  and  melting  into  nothingness  as  they 
faU. 

Victoria  is  not  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  seeker  after  the  picturesque.  It  is 
short  and  unprepossessing,  but  the  after- 
noon sun  striking  down  through  the  roof 
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on  the  extreme  right  often  gives  a  very 
beautiful  effect  if  there  is  plenty  of  steam 


about  ;  and  a  trip  out  to  Grosvenor  Road 
either  by  day  or  night  will  amply  repay 
the'  trouble.  The  down  platform  is 
always  deserted,  and  on  a  spring  or 
autumn  day  is  a  pleasant  promenade,  far 
superior  to  the  crowded  parks.  The  view 
is  good  and  varied,  and  built,  as  the 
station  is,  on  a  bridge,  one  gets  all  the 
advantages  of  a  trip  by  water  without 
its  inconveniences,  while,  best  of  all,  'Arry 
and  'Arriet  know  it  not.  The  great 
majority  of  trains  comli^  out  do  not  stop 
here,  and  it  is  a  grand  sight  to  watch 
them  thunder  past,  while  the  vibration 
supplies  ail  that  is  needed  to  assist  the 
trip    by  water   simile.      Grosvenor  Road 


I,    EUSTON. 

has  no  architectural  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it ;  it  looks  indeed  much  like  a  first 
lesson  in  perspective. 

Paddington  is  a  station  that 
should  be  seen  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  At  night,  standing 
under  the  bridge  just  where  the 
steps  come  down  from  Bishop's 
Road  station  and  looking  out- 
wards the  scene  is  most  im- 
pressive and  weird.  High  in  the 
air  gleam  two  great  electric 
lights,  the  apexes  of  two  ghostly 
pyramids  of  light,  around  swirls 
the  steam  of  passing  engines, 
beneath  all  is  rush,  swish, 
and  darkness,  and  innumerable 
coloured  lights  twinkling  and 
blurred.  Everything  seems  in 
except    the     two    gleaming   eyes 
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looking  down  with  steady  sphinx-like 
shine.  The  electric  light  system  at  Pad- 
dington  is  a  very  large  one.  There  are  loi 
of  these  big  lights  of  2,000  candle  power 
each,  4,000  of  25,  and  23  of  100  candle 
power  respectively,  and  the  district 
illuminated  is  one  and  a  half  miles  long 


and  stretches  over  some  seventy  acres — 
reaching  from  the  hotel  in  Praed  Street 
to  Westbourne  Park  station,  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  suburb  of  the  big  terminus. 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  trains  leave 
or  arrive  at  Paddington  daily,  and  some 


four  millions  of  passengers  use  the  station 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Although  Paddington  possesses  only 
six  platforms,  and  the  longest  of  these  is 
not  more  than  750  feet  long,  yel,  standing 
on  the  bridge  at  the  Praed  Street  end  of 
the  station,  it  appears  as  large  or  larger 
than  any  other  terminus. 
This  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  transepts,  four 
of  which  connect  the  cen- 
tral nave  with  the  side 
aisles  ;  the  light  coming 
from  these  making  a  series 
of  lights  and  shadows 
which  give  an  effect  of 
distance  that  would  not 
otherwise  exist.  The  sta- 
tion was  designed  by  the 
great  Brunei,  a  man  with 
a  passion  for  big  things. 
It  dates  from  1 854,  the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of 
many  of  the  huge  broad 
gauge  engines  which,  back 
in  those  days,  made  speeds 
that  have  never  since  been 

In  conclusion,  1  would 
remark  that  the  great 
railway  stations  of  London  deserve  to 
be  visited  every  whit  as  much  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  Abbey,  or  the  Tower,  and 
they  are  as  worthy  a  memento  of  this 
century  as  these  buildings  are  of  the  days 
that  are  gone. 
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DERBY   ANECDOTES. 


By  H.    B.   BROMHEAD. 


a.  difficult  matter  to 
find  anything  fresh  to 
write  about  in  connection 
with  our  greatest  horse 
race  on  Epsom  Downs. 
Its  surroundings  have 
been  discussed  from 
nearly  every  point  of 
view.  Graphic  language  has  been  employed 
year  after  year,  and  season  after  season, 
to  describe  the  scenes  on  the  road,  by  the 
rait,  on  the  downs,  and  in  Epsom  town 
itself.  The  lovely  costumes,  the 
appearance  of  the  carriages  and 
their  occupants,  the  motley  crowd 
on  the  hill,  and  the  rail-side,  the 
doings  of  the  horses,  and  the  very 
characters  of  their  owners  and 
riders,  all  have  been  criticised  and 
described  to  death  by  the  mass  of 
special  correspondents.  Many- 
tongued  rumour  has  it  that  some 
of  the  slaves  of  the  pen  have  dis- 
played cleverness  in  writing  about 
the  Blue  Riband  and  its  surround- 
ings without  ever  having  been 
present.  The  Derby  creates 
quite  as  great  interest  nowadays 
as  it  did  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
although  as  a  race  for  value  it  has 
superiors.  Quite  as  large  crowds 
as  ever  assemble  on  the  Surrey 
hills,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  excitement  in  the  con- 
test itself  not  being  as  great  as  it 
once  was,  k  is   certain  that  that 


famous  Wednesday  at  the  end  of  the 
merry  month  of  May,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  leafy  June,  is  the  annual 
hohday  of  the  sport-loving  Englishman. 
Many  a  man  will  go  to  the  Epsom  Derby, 
year  after  year,  who  rarely  patronises  a 
horse  race  at  any  other  time.  The  wicked 
old  Duke  of  Queensberry,  better  known 
as  "  old  Q,"  never  missed  a  Derby  from 
1780,  when  the  race  was  established,  until 
1810,  when  he  himself  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  and  was  buried  under  the  altar 
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of  St,  James's  Church  in  Piccadilly,  in 
our  own  time  the  late  Lord  PalmersCon, 
who  died  in  October,  1865,  when  eighty 
years  of  age  also  rode  down  to  the  Derby 
on  horseback,  and  was  present  when  the 
great  French  horse,  Gladiateur,  won  the 
Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf  in  the  May  of  that 
year.  Perhaps  the  man  now  living  who 
has  witjiessed  most  Derbies  is  that  hale 
sportsman,  Mr.  James  Weatherby,  who 
was  present  in  1828  when  Cadland  and 
The  Colonel  ran  their  dead  heat,  and  he 
has  not  missed  a  year  since.      "  Pavo  "  of 


the  Morning  Post  saw  his  first  Derby  very 
early  in  the  "forties,"  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Osborne,  the  owner  of  .\bd-el-Kader,  who 
won  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  at 
Liverpool  in  1850  and  1851,  rode  down 
with  Admiral  Rous  in  1839. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  only  once  saw  our  f^reat  race 
decided.  This  was  in  1840,  when  Little 
Wonder  proved  successful.  In  that  year 
Kingston  was  the  nearest  railway  station 
to  Epsom.  Betting  took  place  before  the 
races,  at  a  post  on  the  Downs,  and  people 
rode  about  on  horseback  in  much  the 
same  wav  as  thev  have  done  in  later  years 


at  Newmarket.  The  various  horses  that 
ran  were  saddled  in  the  Warren,  over  the 
other  side  of  the  course  opposite  the  Grand 
Stand,  a  beautiful  property  that  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  EUam,  the  Piccadilly  sad- 
dler. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  anniversaries  of 
the  race  was  in  the  Great  Exhibition  year 
of  1851.  Never  had  there  been  previously 
so  great  a  concourse  on  Epsom  Downs, 
and  never  has  there  been  such  a 
crush  upon  the  road,  such  a  splendid 
array  of  carriages  on  the  classic 
raceground.  The  winner 
was  Teddington,  who,  al- 
though he  ran  in  the 
name  and  colours  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley,  was 
really  the  property  of  his 
confederate,  then  known 
as  Mr.  J.  Massey  Stan- 
ley. This  gentleman,  who 
in  later  years  was  known 
as  Sir  John  Stanley 
Errington,  only  died  at 
Cannes  in  March  last. 
He  was  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley's  senior  by  four 
or  five  years,  being  born 
at  Hooton  Park,  Cheshire, 
in  1810,  Teddington  was 
trained  by  the  veteran 
Alec  Taylor,  who  in 
April  won  the  City  and 
Suburban  at  Epsom  with 
his  horse  King  Charles. 
As  it  was,  Teddington 
won  the  Derby  by  two 
lengths.  In  reference  to 
the  race.  Job  Marson, 
who  rode  him,  said,  "  I 
only  had  to  spur  him 
once  to  get  him  out,  near 
the  turn,  and  then  he 
came  with  such  a  ven- 
geance as  nearly  to  run 
over  Ariosto."  This  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  betting  races  ever  known,  and 
Davis,  the  Leviathan  of  the  ring,  is  stated 
to  have  lost  ;^ioo,ooo.  On  this  occa- 
sion, to  the  horror  of  Admiral  Rous,  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  and  his  partner  present- 
ed  Marson,    the    winning    jockey,    with 

;^2,000. 

The  great  West  Australian  was  the  first 
horse  to  sweep  the  decks  of  the  three 
classic  races,  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby 
and  St.  Leger,  in  1853.  The  flying  West 
belonged  to  Mr.  John  Bowes,  "  the  Squire 
of  Streattam,"  as  he  was  called,  who 
also  won  the   Derby  with  Mundig  in  '35, 
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and  Cotherstone  in  '43.  West  Australian 
was  trained  by  John  Scott  at  Whitewall, 
and  when  he  went  th^-e  as  a  yearling  he 
took  the  fancy  of  all  the  best  jadges  at 
first  sight.  He  was  ridden  in  his  races  by 
Frank  Butler.  "The  splendid  grunt  of 
Frank,"  says  the  Druid,  "when  he  first 
caught  sight  of  the  West,  delighted  John 
Scott  and  Isaac  Walker,  above  all  things. 
'What's  that? 'he  said.  'That,' quoth 
John,  quite  gravely,  '  Oh  !  that's  only  a 
rough  thing  by  Freedom  ;  we'd  better 
pass  him.'  '  What  a  pretty  pair  you  are,' 
replied  Frank  as  he  went  up  to  introduce 
himself  to  his  love  at  first  sight." 

Another  Yorkshire  Derby  winner,  and 
the  second  filly  that  won  both  Derby  and 
Oaks,  was  Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of 
1855.  The  Malton  mare  beat  Black 
Tommy  by  a  neck,  but  some  thought  that 
the  latter  had  proved  successful,  "  I  have 
won  the  Derby,  and  not  one  of  my  friends 
are  on  a  penny  !  "  was  the  jubilant  yet 
selfish  remark  of  her  owner,  Mr.  Drinkald. 
So  lightly  was  this  Black  Tommy's  chance 
esteemed  that  one  bookmaker  actually  laid 


Mr.  Dnnkald;i^20,oootoasuit  of  clothes, 
hat,  boots,  and  Malacca  cane,  against 
him.  Amongst  other  bets  his  owner  had 
such  odds  as  ;^io,ooo  to  ;£20,  and;£io,ooo 
^°  £^S°  against.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley 
was  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  Derby 
of  1858  with  Beadsman,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  Musjid.  Harry  Custance, 
the  only  living  man  who  has  ridden  three 
Derby  winners,  had  his  first  mount  on 
Thormanby  for  Mr.  Merry,  the  Scotch 
ironmaster,   in  1860,  and  but  for  Dundee 
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have  landed  the  popular  yellow  and  black 
the  following  year  ;  Kettledrum,  how- 
ever, won  by  a  length. 

Caractacus  brought  off  a  great  surprise 
in  the  Derby  of  1862,  as  he  started  at  40 
to  I.  Jim  Goater  was  offered  the  mount, 
but  he  declined  it,  and  steered  The  Sprite, 
owned  by  his  brother.  Caractacus  was 
ridden  by  the  stable  lad,  Farsons,  and 
horse  and  boy  were  very  fond  of  each 
other.  In  the  race  Parsons  frequently 
spoke  to  his  mount,  stroking  him  and 
patting  him  on  the  neck,  and  encouraging 
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him  with  such  words  as  "Get  along, 
Crackey,"  and  "Good  lad,  Crackey." 
After  Caractacus  won  Mr.  Snewing;  went 
to  see  Parsons  weigh  in.  Full  of  excite- 
ment, to  his  horror  the  jockey  failed  to 
draw  the  weight.  The  bridle  was  sent 
for,  and,  Mr.  Snewing  often  said  after- 
wards— "  Oh,  the  agony  i  felt  at  that 
moment  I  would  not  undergo  again  for 
a  thousand  pounds  !  "  This  set  matters 
right,  but  ail  was  not  yet  over.  Lord 
Stamford  objected  on  the  ground  that 
only  his  own  horse.  Ensign,  and  three 
others,  had  gone  the  full  course,  the  flag 
having  fallen  when  a  lot  of  the  competitors 


"  Make  haste  down,  uncle,  and  see  the 
drawing-room  hung  with  light-blue  rib- 
bons," she  replied.  Even  that  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  he  said,  "Send  out  for 
a  newspaper,  and  let  me  see  it  in  print." 
A  copy  of  The  Times  was  brought  him, 
and  looking  over  it,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am 
satisRed  ;  I  know  that  1  have  won  the 
Derby." 

Another  great  occasion  for  Yorkshire 
was  Blair  Athol's  victory  at  Epsom  in 
1864.  Mr.  I'Anson's  horse  was  known 
to  be  a  good  one,  but  there  was  always  a 
lot  of  mystery  whether  the  horse  would  run 
or  not.     John  Jackson  of  Fairfield,   the 


were  in  front  of  the  starting  post.  Ad- 
miral Rous,  however,  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  he  was  about  the  only  man 
present  that  did  not  lose  his  head.  On  his 
lordship  making  the  protest,  Admiral 
Rous  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  noting  the  time,  said,  "  Twenty 
minutes !  The  objection  to  hold  good 
should  have  been  lodged  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  60th  rule  of 
racing."  AH  those  events  so  upset  Mr. 
Snewing,  that  when  he  woke  in  his  house 
in  Euston  Square  the  next  morning,  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him.  "Is  it  true 
that  I  have  won  the  Derby,  or  have  I 
dreamt  it  ? "  he   called  out  to  his    niece. 
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north  country  bookmaker,  had  charge  of 
the  monetary  arrangements.  He  stood  to 
win  ;^25,ooo  if  either  General  Peel 
or  Blair  Athol  won  the  Derby.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  to  keep 
Blair  Athol  for  the  St.  Leger.  One  night 
Jackson  became  excited,  if  not  something 
worse,  and  backed  Blair  Athol  more 
heavily.  After  this  his  love  for  his 
favourite  was  intense,  and  as  he  now 
stood  to  win  more  money  on  him  than  on 
General  Peel  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  start  for  the  Derby  ;  and  in 
the  end  Blair  Athol  just  beat  General  Peel. 
A  tale  is  told  that  on  the  day  of  the  race 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  staying  at  Mr.  Bland's 
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house  at  [sleworth.  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  Bland  were  watching  for  the  return 
of  their  husbands,  and  wondering  what 
horse  had  won.  Mrs.  Bland  first  spied 
the  gentlemen  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
house,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  what 
can  have  won  ?  Mr.  Jackson  has  some 
laburnum  round  his  hat !  " 

"  Laburnum  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Jackson, 
"  that  means  green  and  gold — I'Anson's 
colours !  Then  Blair  Athol  has  really 
proved  successful." 

Gladiateur's  was  a  sensational  Derby. 
Those  who  saw  it  will  never  forget  the 


winning  at  each  place  after  a  desperate 
race  with  the  Fyfield  trained  Savernake. 

What  a  dreadful  blow  it  was  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings 
when  Hermit,  who  had  Just  previously 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  bore  the  ail  rose  of 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  to  the  fore  !  The 
Squire  of  Blankrey  is  reported  to  have 
won  something  [ike  ^145,000  over  the 
race  ;  and  Hermit  earned  another  fortune 
for  his  owner  at  the  stud.  Curiously 
enough,  when  sold  as  yearlings  at  Eltham, 
Hermit  and  Marksman,  first  and  second 
in  the  Derby,  were  successive  lots  in  the 


ridiculous  ease  with  which  Count  de  la 
Grange's  great  horse  came  through  his 
horses,  after  being  nearly  knocked  over 
in  descending  the  hill  to  Tattenham 
Corner,  with  Christmas  Carol  and  Eltham 
toiling  in  his  rear.  Gladiateur  was  the 
second  horse  that  swept  the  decks  of 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  Derby,  and 
St.  Leger.  This  performance  was  re- 
peated in  1866,  when  the  Ilsley  trained 
Lord  Lyon  was  to  the  fore.  Custance 
would  have  ridden  him  in  all  three  of  his 
races  but  he  broke  his  arm  at  the  Epsom 
Spring  Meeting  by  the  falling  of  Lytham. 
A  stable  lad  named  Thomas  rode  Lord 
Lyon  at  Newmarket,  but  distance  was 
on  his   back  at    Epsom  and    Doncaster, 


catalogue,  and  each  made  one  thousand 
guineas. 

Twelve  months  later,  when  Blue 
Gown  carried  the  cherry  and  black  cap  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  the  "  Lady  Elizabeth 
Scandal  "  was  for  a  long  time  a  prominent 
theme  of  controversy.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  race  was  that  Sir  Joseph 
declared  to  win  with  Rosicrucian  and 
Green  Sleeve  in  preference  to  Blue  Gown. 
Wells,  the  stable  jockey,  elected  to  ride 
the  last  named,  and  the  British  public 
trusting  also  to  the  colt,  their  judgment 
proved  correct,  it  was  in  1870  that  Lord 
Falmouth  won  his  first  Derby.  The  horse 
was  Kingcraft,  and  he  was  trained  by 
Matthew    Dawson,  and   ridden   by  Tom 
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French.  Wonderful  fortune  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  bearers  of  the 
"  magpie"  jacket  during'  the  Cornish 
turf  career.  In  fourteen  years, 
from  '70  to  '83,  which  was  his 
last  whole  season  on  a  large  scale  on 
the  turf,  Lord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud 
which  rarely  numbered  twenty  horses 
in  training,  carried  away  in  public 
monev  the  enormous  sum  of  ^^238,  rgS. 
In  1884  he  sold  in  two  days  all  his  race- 
horse^i  at  Heath  House,  and  all  his  brood 
mares,  stallions,  j'earlings,  and  foals,  for 
a  total  aggregate  of  iii,8So  guineas.  It 
will  be  admitted  without  a  dissentient 
voice  that  no  such  instance  of  long-sus- 
tained and  continuous  good  fortune  can  he 
found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the  English 
turf.  Poor  Fred  Archer  was  associated 
with  most  of  Lord  Falmouth's  later 
triumphs.  His  first  most  important 
success  in  the  popular  black  and  white 
was  on  Atlantic  in  the  Two  Thousand  of 
1874.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordship  gave  Archer 
the  mount,  but  the  boy  showed  the  nerve 
and  resource  of  a  veteran,  as,  despite  a 
heap  of  3  St.  dead  weight,  he  steered 
his  mount  home  as  straight  as  a  die  and 
won  bv  a  neck.  Archer  won  his  first 
Derby 'winner  for  Lord  Falmouth  in  1877, 
Silvio  being  the  horse  ;  and  a  couple  of 
years  later  the  renowned  tjeorge  Fordham 
had  his  first  and  only  success  in  the  Blue 
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Riband  of  the  Turf  on  the  back   of  Sir 
Bevys. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  the 
most  fortunate  man  in  connection  with  the 
Derby  early  in  the  "  eighties."  Three 
times  were  his  colours  carried  success- 
fully. Archer  riding  Bend  Or  to  the  front 
in  '80,  T.  Cannon,  Shotover  in  '82,  and 
Archer,  Ormonde  in  "86.  When  Bend  Or 
won,  the  famous  "  Tinman  "  rode  one  of 
his  greatest  races,  as  he  only  got  up  in  the 
last  stride  and  beat  Mr.  Brewer's  horse 
Robert  the    Devil  with    Rossiter    in    the 
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saddle.  *'  I  think  he  just  won,"  said  poor 
Fred,  as  he  pulled  up  not  far  from  the 
hotel  on  the  Downs  near  to  the  entrance 
to  the  paddock.  For  a  moment  a  friend 
of  ours  who  was  standing  hard  by  felt 
considerable  heartburnings  as  Harry 
Jeffrey,  who  was  riding  Boreas  in  the 
race,  came  back,  and  shouted  to  Rossiter, 
*•  You've  won,  old  fellow,  you've  won  !  " 
It  was,  however,  tidings  of  comfort  and 
joy  to  my  friend  when  a  second  or  two 
later  he  ascertained  for  a  fact  that  one  of 
the  gamest  horses  that  ever  looked 
through  a  bridle  had  won  the  Blue  Riband 
by  the  shortest  of  heads.  What  a  dis- 
appointment it  must  have  been  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Brewer,  the  owner  of  Robert 
the  Devil !  He  was  lolling  on  the  rails  in 
Tattersall's  ring,  just  below  the  then 
stewards'  stand,  confidently  pointing  to 
his  horse  and  being  congratulated  by  his 
friends.  Rossiter  was  looking  back  at 
Archer,  and  the  latter  was  riding  like  a 
demon.  Even  after  the  horses  had  passed 
the  post  Brewer  fancied  that  his  colt, 
being  on  the  lower  ground,  had  just  won, 
Archer  had  a  weak  arm  that  day,  having 
been  savaged  a  short  time  before  on 
Newmarket  Heath  by  Muley  Edris,  a 
horse  belonging  to  Lord  Falmouth.  A 
good  tale  is  told  of  Archer  and  Sir  James 
Paget,  in  connection  with  this  accident. 
The  eminent  surgeon,  having  bound  up 
the  wound,  the  jockey  asked  how  long  it 
would  take  to  heal. 

**Oh,"  said  Sir  James,  **  I  think  in 
three  or  four  weeks  you  will  be  all  right." 

•*But  shall  I  be  fit  for  the  Derby?" 
asked  Archer. 

**Ye-es,"  was  the  reply.  •*Oh  yes!  I 
think  you  may  go  to  the  Derby J*^ 

**  No,  but  you  don't  quite  understand 
me,"  persisted  the  jockey  ;  **  I  mean,  shall 
I  befit  to  ridel'' 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 
**  Better  drive  ;  better  drive  I  " 

Archer,  rather  taken  back  by  this  very 
innocent  and  unexpected  rejoinder,  had  to 
explain.  **I  am  afraid,  Sir  James,  you 
scarcely  realise  who  I  am  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  surgeon,  politely, 
referring  to  the  patient's  visiting  card,  **  I 
see  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  Mr. 
Archer,  but ." 

**  Well,"  said  Archer,  **  I  suppose  I 
may  say  that  what  you  are  in  your  pro- 
fession. Sir  James,  I  am  in  mine," 
Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him  what  that 
profession  was.  The  famous  surgeon,  on 
learning  the  status  of  his  visitor,  was  at 
once  greatly  interested,   and   asked   him 


eagerly  many  questions,  amongst  others, 
what  would  be  his  loss,  supposing  he 
would  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  Derby  en- 
gagement ;  to  which  Archer  replied, 
*' About  ;^i,ooo,  perhaps  more."  His 
average  annual  income  he  stated  (if  I 
mistake  not)  to  be  about  ;^8,ooo  or 
;^io,ooo  ;  upon  which  Sir  James  is  said 
to  have  remarked  :  **You  mav  well 
say  that  what  I  am  in  my  profession 
you  are  in  yours,  but  I  only  wish  that 
my  profession  was  half  as  profitable  as 
yours." 

In  1884  we  had  the  famous  dead  heat 
between  Sir  John  Willoughby's  Har- 
vester and  Mr.  Hammond's  St.  Gatien. 
Whether  they  would  have  passed  the 
winning  post  first  if  that  great  horse  St. 
Simon  had  competed  is  doubtful.  St. 
Simon  was  never  defeated  in  any  race 
that  he  ran  when  on  the  turf,  and  Fred 
Archer  always  vowed  that  St.  Simon  was 
the  best  horse  that  he  ever  threw  his  leg 
across. 

We  had  another  great  race  for  the 
Derby  the  following  season,  when 
Archer  on  Lord  Hastings'  colt  Melton 
just  caught  Fred  Webb  and  Paradox  on 
the  post,  winning  by  a  head.  The  **  one- 
two  "  Archer  gave  his  mount  just  before 
the  winning  post  was  reached  will  never 
be  forgotten.  I  stood  close  to  Lord 
Hastings  in  front  of  the  weighing  room, 
after  the  race,  his  friends  crowding  round 
and  congratulating  him.  Mr.  Clo^t^,  the 
owner  of  Paradox,  was  there  too,  and  he 
took  his  defeat  like  a  sportsman,  ''only 
fancy  being  beaten  by  a  nose — that  much  " 
— holding  up  his  hands  about  six  inches 
apart — **  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  be 
so  near  winning  a  Derby  again."  The 
following  season  Archer  scored  again  on 
the  champion  Ormonde,  this  being  his 
fifth  winning  mount  in  the  race.  As  we 
saw  him  standing  there  after  the  race, 
chatting  merrily  with  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, John  Porter,  and  other  support- 
ers of  the  Kingsclere  stable,  few  thought 
that  within  six  months  the  poor  fellow 
would  be  dead  and  gone.  Excessive 
wasting,  with  constant  physicking  and 
abstention  from  food  to  keep  his  weight 
down,  caused  his  death,  and  when  he  died, 
on  November  8th,  1886,  he  left  behind 
him  one  little  daughter,  Nelly,  then  two 
years  of  age,  to  mourn  his  loss.  Archer 
had  a  countenance  that  occasionally  lit 
up  wonderfully,  the  best  feature'  of  it 
being  the  eyes,  which  always  looked  one 
straight  in  the  face.  His  character  was 
totally  devoid  of  conceit  and  swagger,  and 
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he  had  a  most  kindly  disposition,  doing 
many  charitable  acts  that  few  knew  of. 
On  one  occasion  a  poor  widow  residing' 
in  a  small  country  town  wrote  to  Archer 
shortly  before  his  death,  asking  him  to 
put  the  sum  of  five  shillings  upon  some 
horse  for  her.  In  the  letter  the  poor 
woman  stated  that  she  had  an  old  crown- 
piece  given  her  by  her  mother,  and  that 
she  being  very  poor  wished  to  try  and 
make  some  money  of  it.  She  added  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  lose  it,  and  wished 
Mr.  Archer  to  place  it  upon  a  horse  that 
would  be  sure  to  win.  Archer  did  not 
know  the  widow,  but  he  was  kind  enough 
to  answer  the  epistle,  giving  the  old  dame 
some  excellent  advice.  He  advised  her 
to  keep  her  crown-piece,  by  no  means  to 
risk  it,  and  not  to  dabble  in  horse  racing. 
Besides  this,  the  kindly  fellow  enclosed  a 
sovereign  in  his  letter,  as  a  solatium  for 
the  unpalatable  advice  he  was  forced  to 
give.  Poor  Archer  was  always  ready 
with  his  money  when  distress  in  any 
shape  tugged  at  his  coat  skirts,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  kindly  actions  that  he 
performed. 

Not  half  a  dozen  short  years  have 
passed  away  since  Mr.  Abington  won  the 
Derby  with  Merry  Hampton,  and  "  the 
Squire  "  has  gone  to  his  last  home.  As 
his  horse  was  being  led  through  the  gale, 
after  winning,  by  Martin  Gurry,  Mr. 
George  Alexander  Baird  stood  there  un- 
moved, and  apparently  the  most  disinter- 
ested spectator  there.  "  Dash  it  all, 
George,"  said  his  friend,  Mr.Tom  Spence, 
who  was  standing  with  him,  "go  and 
lead  your  horse  in  !"  This  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  do,  possibly  from  motives  of 
honesty.  Such  a  moment  of  victory  is  a 
great  one,  and  what  would  thousands  of 
good  sportsmen  have  given  to  have  been 


in  the  position  of  poor  George  Baird ! 
The  Duke  of  Portland  won  the  Derby  the 
next  two  years  in  succession  with  Ayr- 
shire and  Donovan,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  Master  of  Welbeck  certainly  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  chance  of  securing  the 
race  this  year  with  his  greatly  improved 
horse,  Raeburn. 

Newmarket  has  not  played  many  trump 
cards  in  the  Derby  of  late  years,  but  the 
Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf  may  go  to  head- 
quarters again  this  season.  The  chance 
of  Isinglass  is  highly  esteemed, and  should 
he  win  for  Mr.  M  'Calmont  there  will 
be  festivities  at  Cheveley.  The  owner 
only  purchased  this  beautiful  property 
from  the  Duke  of  Rutland  last  year.'  It 
is  an  estate  of  10,000  acres,  of  great 
beauty,  consisting  of  ten  large  farfns, 
with  a  population  of  2,000  people.  The 
house  lost  some  of  its  beauty  when  the 
former  owner  destroyed  its  wings  ;  still 
it  is  attractive.  There  is  a  terraced 
flower-garden  commanding  a  fine  avenue 
of  oak  and  beech  trees.  Mr.  M 'Calmont 
has  here  a  large  stud  farm,  where  his  stud 
horse  Timothy  stands,  and  where  Sus- 
pender, the  winner  of  last  year's  Royal 
Hunt  Cup,  will  come  in  due  course.  Mr, 
M 'Calmont  has  been  a  soldier,  fond  of 
his  profession.  He  is  enormously  rich, 
his  uncle  having  left  him  some  millions, 
and  the  owner  of  Cheveley,  perhaps  the 
best  game  estate  in  East  Anglia,  is  a 
thorough  sportsman.  Fond  of  the  Turf, 
he  is  also  devoted  to  coaching  and  yacht- 
ing. He  is  a  most  popular  landlord,  and 
evidently  possesses  confidence  in  both 
himself  and  his  horse,  as  he  has  accepted 
a  double  event  bet  that  he  wins  the  Derby 
with  Isinglass,  and  that  he  is  elected  at 
the  next  parliamentary  election  for  his 
division  of  the  county. 
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A  TALE  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Illustrated  by  WILFRID   LAWSON, 
CHAPTER  VI. 


here  and  ther 


THE    MEETING   IN   THE   GRAVEYARD. 

3|HAT  same  night  a  cold 
round  moon  wa.s  shining 
on  the  old  graveyard 
where  the  people  of  Kil- 
I  Patrick  had  for  many 
ifenerations  buried  their 
I  dead  :  a  place  of  green 
:ind  grassy  graves,  with 
e  a  simple  cross  of  stone  or 
a  lonely  place,  a  lonely  hour, 
and  with  the  rising  moon  came  a  chilly 
night  wind,  stealing  from  grave  to  grave, 
and  lifting  the  grass  upon  them  as  a  cold 
hand  might  lift  the  hair  of  human  heads. 

The  silence  of  the  spot  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  slow  but  firm  footstep 
approaching  along  the  winding  pathway 
that  led  to  the  village.  A  tall  woman, 
with  a  shawl  about  her  head,  and  clad  in  a 
material  so  dark  as  to  pass  for  black  in 
the  moonlight,  entered  the  graveyard,  and 
stood  looking  toward  the  height  on  which 
the  castle  stood.  She  looked  long  and 
earnestly  before  she  spoke. 

"  It's  the  time  I  named,"  she  murmured, 
in  a  deep,  inward-sounding  voice.  "  Will 
he  come,  I  wonder?  Maybe  he'll  think 
it's  an  idle  message,  and  never  g^uess  who 
sent  it,  for  he  thinks  me  dead  and  gone 
long  years  ago.  I  must  spake  with  him 
and  hear  tidings  of  my  boy.  Oh,  saints 
in  heaven,  that  know  the  achings  of  a 
mother's  heart,  ye've  given  me  strength 
to  bear  my  trouble  all  these  years,  give 
me  strength  now,  and  pity  the  wakeness 
that  brought  me  here,  maybe  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  my  darling  son." 

She  leaned  against  a  ragged,  wind- 
blown tree,  with  her  forehead  supported 
on  her  arm,  then,  sliding  to  the  ground, 
bent    her  head   in   prayer,  an  appeal  of 


which  only  an  occasional  word  could 
have  been  heard  by  any  chance  listener, 
though  the  fervour  of  her  supplication 
shook  her  whole  body  with  a  passionate 
tremor.  She  was  so  lost  for  the  moment 
to  all  sense  of  her  surroundings  that  a 
loud  and  cheerful  whistle,  coming  along 
the  path  she  had  herself  travelled  but  a 
few  minutes  previous,  fell  unheeded  on 
her  ear,  and  the  gravedigger,  returning 
for  his  pick  and  shovel,  was  close  upon 
her  before  she  recognised  his  presence. 

She  rose  with  a  start,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  apparition  made  the  intruder's 
music    stop    with    a    ludicrous    sudden- 

"Musha!"  he  cried.  "What's  that, 
at  all  ?  'Tis  a  woman  !  Bedad,  I  took 
ye  for  a  ghost." 

"  I'm  flesh  and  blood  like  yourself,"  she 
answered. 

"But  why  were  ye  kneeling  there?" 
he  asked,  still  fearfully. 

"  I  was  only  saying  a  prayer,"  she 
answered. 

"A  mighty  quare  place  to  say  your 
prayers  in,"  said  the  gravedigger,  cross- 
ing himself.  "  Unless,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought,  and  more  gently,  "ye've 
any  kith  or  kin  lying  here." 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  "I'm  a 
stranger." 

"  Well,  good  luck  t'ye  whoever  y'are," 
said  the  gravedigger.  "  I'll  just  get  the 
pick  and  the  spade,  and  lave  ye  to  your 
devotions."  He  jumped  into  an  open 
grave  at  a  little  distance.  "  I  can  finish 
this  in  the  morning,"  he  added  to 
himself.     "  Another  two  feet  '11  do  it." 

"Who's  to  be  buried  there?"  she 
asked,  as  he  clambered  out  with  his  tools 
in  his  hand. 

"A  poor  colleen  that  kilt  herself  for 
love.  Lasteways,  she  drowned  herself, 
but  wint  out  of  her  mind  first,  to  make 
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sure  of  Christian   burial.      Are   ye   livin' 
hereabouts,  my  woman  ?  '* 

"Yes,"     she     answered.         **  I've     a 
lodging"  down  at  the  old  mill." 

**  Musha  ! "  said  the  gravedigger, 
**  that's  a  lonesome  place." 

**  The  more  fit,  maybe,"  she  answered, 
**  for  a  lonesome  woman." 

**  Will  ye  be  going  now  ?  "  asked  the 
man,  looking  at  her  with  some  anxiety. 

**  Presently,"  she  answered.  •*  Sure, 
I'm  doing  no  harm." 

"Sorrathe  bit,"  he  said;  **but  I'm 
thinking  that  there's  not  many  women — 
nor  men  ayther,  for  that  matter — who'd 
care  to  walk  this  graveyard  at  night, 
seein'  that  it's  haunted.  Well,  tastes 
differ,  and  so  good  luck  t'ye." 

**  And  good  luck  to  you^^^  the  woman 
answered. 

The  man  shouldered  his  tools  and 
went  off,  resuming  his  interrupted 
whistle.  The  woman  looked  anxiously 
down  the  road. 

**  It's  past  the  time  I  named,"  she  said 
to  herself,  **  and  no  sign  of  him  yet." 

She  walked  to  the  low  wall  which 
separated  the  graveyard  from  the  road, 
and  stood  there,  watching  so  keenly  that 
the  sound  of  a' footstep  approaching  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  churchyard  failed 
to  wake  her  attention.  The  unseen 
passenger,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Feagus,  returning  homewards  after  a 
wettish  evening  with  a  client  beyond  the 
village,  caught  sight  of  her  tall  gaunt 
figure  clearly  outlined  against  the  pale 
flood  of  moonlight  which  deluged  the 
sky. 

**  Who's  that,  now?"  he  asked  him- 
self with  a  start.  **A  woman  or  a 
taisch  ?  A  Christian  soul  or  an  ugly 
spirit?  Wake  me  soul  to  glory,  I'm 
sorry  I  took  this  road,  for  it's  lonesome 
for  a  lawyer  with  long  arrears  of  con- 
science to  make  up ;  and  faith,  here's 
another  of  'em  coming  the  way  I  kem 
myself.  No,  'tis  a  man  this  time,  a  living 
man,  bless  the  saints  !  I'll  step  along 
with  him  for  company.  Am  I  dhrunk  or 
dreamin'  ?  'Tis  that  ould  omadhum, 
Peebles,  the  steward  !  Tis  mighty  quare  ! 
What  can  bring  a  quiet  man  like  that 
down  here  at  night  toime  ?  Be  jabers ! 
if  it's  an  assignation  wid  that  faymale ! 
The  ould  rascal,  I'll  kape  out  of  his  way 
and  watch  what  he's  afther." 

He  slid  cautiously  over  the  wall,  and 
established  himself  in  the  shadow  of  a 
grave  mound,  just  as  Peebles'  lean  figure 
emerged  into  clear  moonlight. 


The  old  man  paused  at  the  w^icket 
gate. 

**  I  saw  some  one  here — I'd  swear  it, 
and  noo  there's  no  sign  of  any  leeving 
thing.  Lord  save  us,  it's  a  gruesome 
place.  Well,  gruesome  or  no  gruesome, 
I'll  e'en  see  it  through.  She's  there  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  the  woman's 
figure.  **  Ahem  !  Was't  you,  lass,  that 
sent  the  message  to  Mr.  Peebles  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  with  a  start. 

**At  last!"  she  cried.  **  Thank 
God ! " 

**  Good  e'en  t'ye,  whoever  ye  are," 
said  Peebles.  **  I'm  here  at  your  service, 
though  I  ken  little  enough  what  it  is  ye 
want  o'  me.  'Twas  of  Moya  Macartney 
ye  wanted  to  speak — the  puir  lassie  that 
died  lang  syne." 

**  Of  Moya  Macartney,  sure  enough," 
answered  the  woman.  **But  she  never 
died.  She's  alive  this  day,  and  nearer 
than  ye  think." 

**  Guide  us!"  exclaimed  Peebles. 
'*  Ye  say  she's  leeving  !  Moya  Macartney 
leeving  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  her  face  to  the  moon- 
light, and  let  her  shawl  which  had  hidden 
it  fall  back  upon  her  shoulders.  The 
old  man  crept  nearer  peering  on  her  with 
a  look  compact  of  expectation,  incred- 
ulity, and  a  touch  of  superstitious  horror. 
The  face  was  white,  thin  and  wrinkled, 
but  yet  retained  vestiges  of  a  beauty  which 
must  perforce  have  been  great  so  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time.  The  great 
black  eyes  dwelt  on  Peebles'  face,  the 
thin  lips  murmured  a  name  which  struck 
on  his  astonished  ears  like  a  veritable 
echo  from  the  grave. 

**  Moya  !  "  he  cried,  **  Moya  Macart- 
ney!    No!     It  can't  be!" 

**Itis,  sir,"  said  Moya.  **  I'm  Moya 
Macartney.  Old  and  grey  now,  Mr. 
Peebles,  but  the  same  colleen  ye  knew 
once  in  Kenmare." 

The  hidden  listener  raised  his  head 
cautiously  above  the  grave  mound. 

**  Saints  preserve  us!"  he  muttered, 
and  taking  advantage  of  Peebles'  wonder 
and  consternation  crept  from  grave  to 
grave  nearer  him  and  his  companion. 

**  Meeracle  of  meeracles  !  "  cried  the 
old  man.  He  extended  a  trembling  hand, 
and  took  that  which  Moya  held  out  in 
answer.  It  was  as  real  and  warmer  and 
steadier  than  his  own.  **  Ay  !  ye're  flesh 
and  blood  ;  but — what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

**  Sure,  it's  a  long  story,"  said  Moya, 
**  but  I'll  tell  it  ye  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can.       When   I  left  my  child  and  went 
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away  broken-hearted,  I  little  thought  to 
live  another  day  ;  but  my  courage  failed 
me,  and  1  feared  to  face  my  Maker  before 
my  time.  I  lived  on,  unknown  and  far 
away.  But  I  heard  news  from  time  to 
time  of  my  son.  I  knew  that  he  was 
growing  up  happy,  and  ignorant,  thank 
God,  of  his  mother's  shame." 

**Puir  lass!"  said  Peebles.  **  Puir 
lass  !  And  it's  been  for  his  sake  that 
ye*ve  held  aloof  from  him  all  these  years 
— never  shown  your  face  or  spoke  a 
word  ?  " 

**  Sure,  why  should  I  ?  *Twas  enough 
for  me  to  think  that  maybe,  when  he 
thought  I  was  dead,  my  lord's  heart 
might  be  turned  to  the  poor  friendless 
boy,  and  that  he  might  crape  into  his 
father's  heart  and  earn  his  love.  I  said 
to  myself  a  thousand  times,  '  God  bless 
him  !  I'll  never  disgrace  him.  He  shall 
never  learn  that  his  poor  mother's  still 
living  on  this  weary  earth.' " 

**  But  ye've  come  at  last,  Moya,"  said 
Peebles,  wiping  his  eyes,  **  ye've  come  at 
last  to " 

"  Only  to  hear  of  his  happiness — only, 
maybe,  to  get  one  glimpse  of  his  face. 
Oh,  sir,  if  I  could  do  that  same  I'd  die' 
happy,  for  the  heaviness  of  years  is  on 
me,  and  I've  not  long  to  live.  Speak  to 
me  !  Tell  me  of  him  !  Is  he  well  and 
happy  ?  " 

**  Weel  !  "  repeated  Peebles.  **  Ay  !  he's 
weel  enough.  Happy?  Ay,  he's  as 
happy  as  maist  folk,  for  it's  a  wearyin* 
world."  He  paused,  looking  pityingly  at 
Moya,  and  then  resumed  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  **  I've  news  for  ye  that  I  fear 
will  not  be  over-welcome  to  ye.  'Twas 
only  yesterday  he  learned  the  truth.  He 
found  oot  that  Lord  Kilpatrick  was  his 
father,  and  with  that,  puir  lad,  he  shook 
the  dust  from  his  feet  and  fled  away  from 
his  father's  house." 

**  My  God  !  "  cried  Moya.  **  But  who 
tould  him  ?     Not  you,  sure  ?  " 

**I?"  cried  Peebles.  **  I,  that  ha'e 
guarded  the  secret  these  eighteen  years, 
and  burdened  me  conscience  in  endless 
lees  for  the  puir  lad's  sake  and  yours  ! 
But  ye're  distraught,  puir  creature,  and 
sma'  wonder.  No,  no,  Moya  !  He  was 
taunted  wi'  his  birth  by  a  wicked  whelp — 
his  cousin,  Richard  Conseltine's  son,  and 
a*  came  oot." 

•*  And  then  ?  "  cried  Mova. 

**  My  lord  begged  him  to  stay,  offered 
to  make  him  his  lawful  heir,  but  he  refused 
the  siller  and  cursed  his  father  in  his 
mother's  name.     Ah,  don't  freet,  woman. 


or  I'll  be  freeting  too !  Your  name's 
deepest  in  the  lad's  heart,  and  first  upon 
his  lips." 

**  God  bless  him!"  sobbe.d  the  heart- 
broken mother.  **  But  what  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**  Let  me  take  ye  to  him,"  said  Peebles. 
**  Eh,  lass,  but  the  boy's  heart  will  leap 
for  joy  to  know  you're  alive." 

**No!"  said  Moya  shrinking  back. 
**  No,  no !  Let  things  be  as  they  are. 
It's  betther,  far  betther  that  he  should 
think  me  dead.  Alive,  I  shall  only  shame 
him  more  !  Just  let  me  see  him,  let  me 
look  into  his  eyes  and  hear  his  voice — 'tis 
all  I  ask  of  heaven,  and  I'll  go  back  to 
where  I  came  from  and  never  trouble  him 
again." 

At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
impassioned  prayer  of  the  lonely  heart,  a 
voice  rose  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance. 
Peebles  started  at  the  sound. 

"  Tho'  I  lave  thee  for  ever,  my  darling,  and  go, 
Thine  image  shall  haunt  me  in  sunshine  and 

snow, 
Like  the  light  of  a  star  shining  over  the  foam. 
Thy  face  shall  go  with  me  wherever  I  roam." 


**  Lord  save  us  !  "  qried  Peebles, 
himself." 

**Who?"  cried  Moya,  wildly, 
mond  ?     My  son  ? 

**  Ay 


it « 


it 


Tis 


Des- 


your  son,   Desmond.     Wheest, 
woman  !     He's  coming  this  way." 

Desmond's  voice  rose  again  as  he  spoke, 
nearer  and  more  distinct — 

"  Though  waves  roll  between  us,  sweet  star  of 
my  love. 
Thy  voice  calls  unto  me " 

*' Mr.  Peebles!"  he  cried,  pausing  in 
his  song  to  scrutinise  his  old  friend's 
figure  in  the  moonlight.  **  It's  late  for 
you  to  be  out  here  among  the  graves. 
Who's  that  with  ye  ?  " 

Peebles  hesitated.  Moya  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  arm. 

**  It's  just  a  puir  peasant  body.  She's 
strange  to  these  parts,  and  was  asking 
the  way." 

Moya  had  gathered  her  shawl  about  her 
face  again,  and  a  sob  broke  from  her. 

*•  Sure  she's  in  throuble,"  Desmond 
added,  pityingly. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Moya,  conquering  her- 
self, **  Tm  in  bitter  trouble.  And,  by 
the  same  token,  there's  trouble  in  your 
heart  too." 

**  In  mine  !  "  said  Desmond,  forcing  a 
laugh,  not  very  successfully. 

3  A 
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"  Ye  favour  one  I  used  to  know,"  said 
Moya.      "  Will  ye  tell  me  your  name?" 

"My  name  ?"  said  Desmond,  hesitat- 
ingly. "Well,  why  not?  My  name's 
Desmond  Macartney," 

"  Desmond    Macartney  ! '' 
repeated.      "  I'll  not  forget 
once  a  boy  of  me  own,  as  ) 
upon  as  yourself.      It's  proud  your  mother 
should  be  of  such  a  son." 

"  My  mother  is  dead,"  said  Desmond. 
"  She  died  long  ago — when  I  was  but  a 
child.  Good-night  t'ye,  and  God  help 
ye  through  your  trouble," 

"Where  are  ye  going,  Desmond?" 
asked  Peebles. 

"To  the  farm  yonder  ;— they'll  put  me 
up  for  the  night."  I'm  a 


'Like    me,"   said    Desmond. 


'"  Though  I  lave  thee  for  ever^"" 

he  began  singing  again  as  he  turned  away, 
till  interrupted  by  the  stranger's  voice. 

"  Sor !  Master  Desmond,"  cried  the 
woman  suddenly,  "  they  say  that  the 
blessing  o'  one  broken  heart  may  help  to 
heal  the  trouble  of  another.  Will  ye  kneel 
down  in  the  holy  place  and  take  a  poor 
creature's  blessing  ?  " 

"Sure,"  said  Desmond,  "  it's  only  one 
blessing  in  the  whole  world  that  I  seek, 
and  that  I  can  never  have — the  blessing 
of  my  own  dead  mother." 

'Maybe  it    might  come  through  i/u  / 
lother  too ! " 


"Wait  for  me  there 


3-morrow.      1  must 


;atd  Desmond.  He  looked 
again  at  Moya,  who  was  crying  unre- 
strainedly. "  Poor  soul !  "  he  said.  "She 
seems  to  have  a  heavy  grief." 

"  She  has,"  said  Peebles.     "  She's  lost 
all  the  folk  she  loves." 


Desmond  look  off  his  cap  and  knelt 
with  bent  head.  It  seemed  long  before  the 
voice  broke  the  solemn  stillness,  but  when 
at  last  it  was  audible  it  was  strangely  firm. 
"  May  the  Lord  watch  over  ye,  now  and 
for  ever  !  May  the  mouth  of  the  mother 
that  bore  ye  spake  through  me,  and  bring 
ye  happiness,  health,  and  peace '.  May 
your  days  be  long  in  the  land,  till  you're 
old  and  grey  like  me.      But  oh,  may  ye 
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never  know  my   trouble  or  lose  what  I 
have  lost !     Amen  !  Amen  !  " 

'*  And  may  God  bless  you  !  '*  said  Des- 
mond rising",  deeply  touched  by  the 
solemn  words  and  the  deep  rich  voice 
which  had  spoken  them. 

"  And  now,"  said  Moya,  **  will  ye  let  a 
poor  crathure  kiss  your  forehead,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  son  that  she'll  never  see 
a^ain  ?  "  She  took  his  head  between  her 
hands,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  brow  in 
along  embrace.  **  The  Lord  be  with  you, 
Desmond  Macartney." 

With  no  other  word  she  turned  and 
left  the  graveyard,  Peebles  following  her 
after  a  hasty  reminder  to  Desmond  of 
their  engagement  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  not  till  some  minutes  later,  when 
Desmond's  voice  rose  again  on  the  air  at 
a  considerable  distance,  that  Feagus  rose 
to  his  feet. 

'*Mille  murther !  "  he  said  softly  to 
himself.  **But  this  bates  cockfighting. 
Moya  Macartney  alive  !  And  what  would 
my  lord  and  Mr.  Conseltine  say  to  that,  I 
wonder  ? " 


CHAPTER  VIL 

BLAKE   OF   BLAKE'S    HALL. 

Lady  Dulcie^  wending  her  way  back 
from  the  shebeen  to  the  castle  under  the 
escort  of  Rosie  and  the  faithful  Larry, 
dried  her  tears  resolutely,  and  did  her 
best — no  hard  task  at  sweet  eighteen, 
with  love  as  an  ally — to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  Desmond  could  never 
leave  her  for  long,  of  that  she  felt  assured. 
He  might  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and,  of  course,  one  so  brave, 
g'enerous,  handsome,  and  altogether  ad- 
mirable could  hardly  fail  to  find  it ;  but 
his  success  or  failure  should  never,  she 
told  herself,  make  any  difference  to  her. 
The  day  was  not  far  off  when  she  would 
be  her  own  mistress,  and  then  no  spite  of 
accident  or  design  should  hold  her  from 
her  lover's  arms. 

As  she  and  her  companions  came  upon 
the  confines  of  the  castle  grounds  two 
dusky  figures  approached  them,  and  she 
made  out  by  the  faint  light  of  the  rising 
moon  that  they  were  Mr.  Conseltine  and 
his  son  Richard.  They  saluted  her 
silently,  to  her  great  relief. 

"She's  been  to  meet  that  blackguard 
bastard,  I  suppose,"  said  Richard  between 
his  teeth.      **  D n  him  !  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  !  "  responded  his 
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senior.       **D — 

Your  blunder  of  the  morning  has  turned 
out  better  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 
But  it  was  a  blunder  all  the  same." 

**  It  might  have  been  a  blunder," 
returned  Richard,  **  but  so  far  it's 
answered.  We've  got  the  brute  out  of 
the  house,  and  it  won't  be  my  fault  if  he 
gets  in  again." 

**  'Twas  too  bold  a  stroke,  Dick,"  said 
Conseltine.  **  You  show  your  cards  too 
openly — you  play  too  boldly.  If  the  proud 
stomached  young  ass  had  only  had  a  little 
common  sense  he  might  have  consolidated 
his  position  with  your  uncle.  Henry  was 
in  the  mood  to  do  anything,  to  commit 
any  folly  after  vou  insulting  the 
boy." 

**  I  couldn't  help  it,"  returned  Richard. 
**  I  hate  the  cad  to  such  an  extent  that  I'd 
have  shouted  his  shame  in  his  face  if  it 
had  cost  me  every  penny  I  have  and 
every  penny  I  expect  from  Kilpatrick." 

**  You're  a  fool,  Dick,"  said  his  father, 
smoothly  as  ever.  It  required  a  good 
deal  to  shake  the  elder  Conseltine  from 
his  calm  cynicism.  **And  if  ye  think  the 
game's  won  just  because  ye've  insulted 
the  squireen  and  got  him  out  of  the 
castle  for  a  single  day  you're  a  bigger 
fool  than  even  I  ever  thought  you — and 
that's  not  saying  a  little.  The  game's 
only  begun.  Henry's  fond  of  the  brat — 
absence  will  make  him  dearer  still.  It's 
quite  on  the  cards  that  he  may  leave 
every  stick  and  stone  of  his  property  to 
him,  and  strand  you  with  the  barren  title. 
Keep  out  of  his  way  !  He  never  liked 
you,  and  now  he  likes  ye  less  than  ever. 
Leave  him  to  me.  Leave  Dulcie  alone 
too.  Don't  be  trying  to  excuse  yourself, 
or  trying  to  make  love  to  her,  you'll  only 
make  bad  a  deal  worse.  W^ho's  that  in 
front  of  us  ?  Your  eyes  are  younger  than 
mine." 

**  It's  that  drunken  scoundrel,  Blake." 

**  Blake!"  repeated  Conseltine,  and 
fell  into  a  slower  step.  '*  Well,  'tis  lucky 
on  the  whole.  'Tis  as  well  he  should 
know." 

**  Know  what  ?  "  asked  Richard. 

**  Know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
this  business  of  the  squireen,"  answered 
the  elder. 

**  What  affair  is  it  of  his?" 

**That  you'll  not  learn  from  me," 
responded  his  father.  **  Not  yet,  at  least. 
If  it's  ever  necessary  ye  should  know,  I'll 
tell  ye.  Meanwhile,  keep  a  still  tongue 
and  an  open  eye.  It's  to  the  shebeen  he's 
going — we'll  follow  him." 

3  A  2 
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They  were  close  behind  Blake's  heels 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  alehouse.  He  lurched  round  and 
faced  them. 

**  The  divil  and  his  imp,"  he  remarked, 
as  a  polite  salutation,  and  stumbled  across 
the  threshold  with  no  further  greeting 
than  a  drunken  laugh. 

Peebles  was  in  the  kitchen  finishing  a 
drink  of  whiskey,  and  chatting  with  the 
widow. 

**  Hullo,  my  king  o'  Scots,"  hiccuped 
Blake.  **  You  here?  Drinkin'  too! 
YeVe  taken  to  dacent  habits  in  your  ould 
age.  Here  !  You'll  have  another  drink 
with  me  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  but  I'll  not,"  replied  the  sen- 
tentious old  Scot. 

''  Ye  won't '.     Ye  won't  drink  ?  " 

*'Yes,  with  my,  friends,"  returned 
Peebles  ;  **  but  I  see  none  o'  them  here." 

He  set  his  glass  upon  the  table,  nodded 
to  the  widow,  and  went  out  to  keep  his 
already  recorded  interview  with  Moya  in 
the  churchyard. 

Blake  laughed  with  drunken  good 
humour. 

**  'Tis  a  brave  boy,  old  Peebles.  He 
doesn't  like  me.  After  all,  'tis  a  ques- 
tion o'  taste,  and  no  gentleman  quarrels 
on  such  a  ground.  Bedad,  I'm  dhry." 
He  searched  his  pockets  and  found  them 
empty.  **  Here,  ye  little  spalpeen,"  he 
continued,  accosting  Richard,  **  pay  for 
a  drink  for  me.  Sure,  'twill  be  a  luxury 
for  ye,  and  one  ye  don't  often  enjoy." 

**  Bring  some  whiskey,  if  ye  please, 
Mrs.  Daly,"  said  Conseltine,  smoothly, 
before  Richard  could  muster  his  heavy 
wits  to  retort.  **Sit  down,  Blake,  and 
listen  to  me.  Are  ye  sober  enough  to 
talk  business?  " 

**  I'm  as  sober  as  I  need  be,"  responded 
Blake,  **and  more  sober  than  I  want  to 
be  at  this  hour  o'  the  night." 

**  That's  easily  cured,"  said  Conseltine, 
drily,  handing  him  a  charged  tumbler, 
'*  but  don't  go  too  fast  —  this  is  business." 

**  Discoorse,"  said  Blake,  tossing  off 
the  spirit,  **and  I'll  listen." 

The  widow  still  lingered  about  the 
room  making  pretence  of  trifling  with 
some  household  task.  Conseltine,  with  a 
smooth  voice,  bade  her  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  she  obeyed,  after 
which  he  rose,  and  for  greater  security 
barred  the  door  leading  to  the  village 
street. 

**  Ye're  mighty  mysterious,"  said 
Blake;  **  what  is  it,  at  all?" 

*'  Have  you  heard  what  happened  at 


the  castle  this  morning  ? "  asked  Con- 
seltine, leaning  across  the  rude  table  at 
which  the  two  were  seated  and  speaking 
in  a  whisper. 

**  How  the  divil  should  I  ? "  asked 
Blake.  **  I've  not  been  out  of  bed  an 
hour,  and  I'd  be  there  still,  but  the 
whiskey  gave  out,  and  I  kem  here  to  wet 
my  whistle." 

**  'Tis  better  ye  should  hear  it  from  me 
than  from  another,"  said  Conseltine,  in 
the  same  tone  of  extreme  caution. 
**  Dick,  here,  made  a  fool  of  himself  this 
morning." 

**  Did  he,  be  jabers  !  "  said  Blake  with 
a  laugh.  **Sure  his  Creator  did  that 
for. 'm  twenty  years  ago." 

**  He  had  a  row  with  the  squireen, 
young  Desmond  Macartney,  and  let  out 
what  he  knew  about  his  birth." 

**  'Tis  the  first  time  I  knew  that  he 
knew  anything  about  it,"  said  Blake. 
**  Was  it  you  that  trusted  him  with  such 
a  secret  ?  " 

**  Never  mind  how  he  came  to  know," 
returned  Conseltine;  **he  learned  the 
secret,  Desmond  provoked  him,  and  he 
blurted  it  out  before  everybody — Lady 
Dulcie,  my  brother,  Peebles  and  all." 

**  And  he's  here  to  tell  the  tale  !  "  said 
Blake,  with  an  air  of  drunken  surprise. 
**  Bedad,  I'm  a  good  man  o'  my  fists,  but 
'tis  not  I  that  would  like  to  tell  the 
squireen  that  story." 

**  Listen  !  Listen  !  "  said  Conseltine, 
beating  the  tops  of  his  fingers  on  the 
table  a  little  impatiently. 

**  D'ye  mane  to  sit  there,  Dick  Con- 
seltine," said  Blake,  **an'  tell  me  that 
that  ugly  rip  of  a  lout  o'  yours  tould  the 
squireen  fAat,    and  there  was  no  fight  ?  " 

**  Divil  a  bit  of  a  fight,"  answered 
Conseltine.  '*The  boy  was  knocked 
clean  out  of  time — ye  never  saw  a  man  so 
all  abroad.  Well,  when  he  came  to,  his 
lordship  told  him  he'd  acknowledge  him 
before  the  world." 

**  His  lordship's  a  gintleman  !  "  cried 
Blake.  **  By  the  Lord  he  is  !  If  only  he 
could  hould  a  dacent  skinful  o'  liquor, 
he'd  be  the  finest  gintleman  in  Ireland, 
bar  none.  And  what  did  the  squireen  say  ?  " 

**  He  cursed  the  father  that  begot  him," 
returned  Conseltine  ;  *'  he  shook  the  dust 
of  the  house  off  his  feet,  and  swore  he'd 
never  cross  the  threshold  again." 

**Then  the  boy's  like  his  father — a 
gintleman  !  "  cried  Blake  with  a  drunken 
cheer.  **  Here's  to  him,  with  three  times 
three  and  all  the  honours  !  And  what  did 
the  ould  man  say  to  that  ?  " 
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"  It  has  made  him  seriously  ill," 
returned  Consieltine.  "  He  has  passed 
the  day  in  bed,  and  has  refused  himself 
to  everybody  except  Peebles.    Now,  Blake 

"  he  leaned  further  across  the  table, 

and  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  the  face  of  the 
drunken  squire,  "  the  time  is  come  for  a 
definite  understanding  between  us." 

"Well?"  asked  Blake.  He  made  an 
obvious  and  partially  successful  attempt 
to  sober  himself.  "Give  me  that  jug  o' 
water,"  It  was  passed  to  him,  and  he 
drained  it  to  the 
great  apparent  re- 
freshment and 
steadying  of  his 
wits.  "  A  man  has 
need  of  all  his 
brains,  Dick  Con- 
seltine,  when  ye 
spake  in  that  tone 
o'  voice.  Out  with 
it—what  hell  broth 
are  ye  brewing 
now  ?  " 

"There's  no  new 
development  yet 
answered  Consel 
tine, "  though  some- 
thing may  occur  at 
any  moment  with 
Henryin  his  present 
condition.  But  I 
want  to  know  defi- 
nitely, yes,  or  no,  ar 


And  let  me  tell  ye,  there's  them  as'd  make 
it  worth  me  while  to  do  it." 

"  You  drunken  hog  !  "  said  Conseltine 
under  his  breath.  "  You  won't  do  that, 
Blake  ?  " 

"  Won't  I  ?  "  returned  Biake.  "  Faith, 
you're  surer  about  it  than  I  am.  " 

"  No,"  said  Conseltine,  "you  won't  do 
it.  I  can  make  it  better  worth  your  while 
to  keep  silent." 

"  Then  why  the  divil  don't  ye  ?  "  asked 
Blake.  "  Ye're  very  fond  o'  talking  about 


you  for  us  or  against 


"That  ju.st  depends  on  how  ye  treat 
me,"  returned  Blake.  "I  don't  know  ■ 
whether  it  is  that  I'm  gettin'  old,  or 
whether  the  whiskey  is  playin'  the  divil 
\rith  my  nerves — which  is  what  I'd  call  my 
conscience  if  I  was  one  o'  the  pious  sort 
— or  what  it  is,  but  I — I  fluctuate. 
Sometimes— it's  generally  in  the  morning, 
when  I  wake — I  feel  pinitent — I  feel  that 
I'd  like  to  go  over  to  the  inimy  and  clear 
me  breast  o'  the  load  I've  borne  this 
eighteen  years  and  more.  What  are  ye 
doin'  ?  "  he  asked  angrily,  as  Conseltine 
trod  heavily  on  his  foot  beneath  the  table. 
"Oh,  the  cub  !  Sure  I  said  nothin'  that 
ke  has  the  brains  to  understand  ?  Yes, 
Mr.  Richard  Conseltine,  that's  how  I  feel 
at  toimes,  and  it  comes  over  megineraily 
in  the  mornin',  when  the  whiskey's  out 
and  me  pockets  is  empty.  And  be  thun- 
der !  if  I  did,  if  I  did  tell  all  i  know—  Holy 
Moses !  what  a  racket  it  would  make 
up  at  the  castle,  and  all  Ireland  over. 
Faith,  I'd  live  in  history.  'Twould  be 
what  the  play-actors  call  a  foine  situation. 


your  gratitude,  and  ye  hould  out  fine 
promises,  but  what  do  ye  do  ? " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  returned  the  other, 
"  that  I've  done  a  good  deal." 

"And  it  seems  to  me"  said  Blake, 
banging    the    table    to     emphasise     the 

personal   pronoun,    "  that  ye  do  d d 

little.  I  tell  ye,  Dick  Conseltine.  'tis  not 
for  nothing  that  I'm  going  to  suffer  the 
torments  of  an  aching  conscience." 

"Your  aching  conscience,"  said  Con- 
seltine, with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sneer, 
"  has  been  fairly  well  salved  so  far.  Is  it 
money  that  you  want  ?  " 

"  Bedad  it  is  then."  said  the  other.  "  I 
haven't  the  price  of  a  glass  in   the  wide 

"Well,"  said  his  fellow  conspirator, 
"  I'm  willing  to  do  what  I  can  in  reason." 

"  In  reason  !  "  repeated  Blake.  "  Your 
notions  of  what's  reasonable  and  mine 
may  not  agree.  Look  here  now,  what 
d'ye  say  to  two  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  !  "  cried  Consel- 
tine, with  well  acted  amazement.  "  Oh, 
come,  come,  Blake  !  " 

"Come,  come  !  "  echoed  Blake.      "  'Tis 
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you  that  has  to  come — I've  gone  far 
enough  along  the  road  to  hell,  I'll  go  no 
farther  unless  I'm  paid  for  it.  I  want  two 
hundred  pounds  to-morrow,  and  I'll  have 
it  or  know  the  reason  why  !  " 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Blake  t"  cried  Consel- 

••Very  well,  then,"  said  Blake,  "his 
lordship  can,  and  I'll  not  only  get  my  two 
hundred,  but   aise  me  aching  conscience 

"  I  think  you're  hard,"  said  Consettine. 
"  Come,  Blake  !  Our  interests  stand  or 
fall  together.  Look  at  the  affair  all 
round,  pro  and  con.  Vou  might  get  that 
two  hundred  from  Henry,  but  'twould  be 
all  you'd  get.  Now,  serve  my  interest 
and  Dick's  here,  and  you're  safe  for  life. 
Have  1  ever  refused  you  money  when 
you'i-e  asked  for  it  ?  " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Blake  ;  "don't 
refuse  me  now." 

"  Well,"  groaned  Conseltine,  "  if  you 
must  have  it,  you  must !  " 

"  Bedad  I  must !  "  returned  the  other, 
with  a  nod  full  of  meaning.  "  Is  it  a 
bargain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  bargain." 


"To-morrow,  mind." 
'  Yes 


"  Good  !  Then  I'll  drug  me  conscience 
and  accept  the  solatium.  And  now  I'm 
goin'  home." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Conseltine,  "  I'll  see 
you  to-morrow." 

"Then  come  alone!"  retorted  Blake, 
with  a  disfavouring  eye  on  Richard. 
"  Don't  bring  the  cub  with  you.  Come 
atone — ye're  bad  enough  that  way." 

He  reeled  from  the  room,  and  Consel- 
tine's  glance  as  it  followed  him  was  full 
of  a  dark  and  concentrated  loathing. 

"  The  insolent  scoundrel  ! "  said 
Richard,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing. 
"  Why  do  you  stand  him  ?  What  is  his 
hold  over  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you'll  never  need  to  know," 
returned  his  father,  draining  his  glass. 
"  Curse  him  !  I  wish  he  were  in  the 
grave  !  " 

"  He's  going  there  as  fast  as  drink  can 
take  him,"  said  Richard, 

"  I  feet  inclined,  sometimes,"  .'laid  his 
amiable  parent,  "to  give  him  a  lift  on  the 
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A    CHAT    ABOUT    CRICKET 

By  THE  FIRST  "Free  Forester,"  W.  K.  R.  BEDFORD. 


^NE  variety  of  dotage 
has  been  quizzically 
described  as  anec- 
dotage  ;  and  truly 
:re  are  certain  el- 
derly raconteurs  from 
whom,  once  bit.  we 
i;3.  instinctivelyshy  like  a 
— '  timid  horse  from  fear 
of  being  button-holed  again.  A  delight- 
ful parody  upon  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
which  appeared  many  years  ago  in  Hood's 
Annual,  portrayed  the  agony  of  a  wedding 
guest,  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  that 
"chatty  veteran,"  the  author  of  the 
original  poem,  and  at  last  his  desperate 
resolve^ 

"  I  cannot  stand  him  any  more 
I  must  arise  and  flee." 
He  was  [he  first  who  ever  burst 
From  the  never  silent  C. 

But  while  store  of  good  grain  might  be 
winnowed  out  of  Coleridge's  chaff,  the 
stoclc  in  trade  of  many  a  cricket  gossip 
is  no  better  than  a  residuum  of  apocryphal 
legends  of  his  own  exploits,  garnished 
with  stale  Joa  Millers.  It  was  of  a  lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon  of  this  species 
that  I  once  heard  an  excellent  story.  He 
was  the  terror  of  a  certain  country  cricket 


ground,  and  one  of  the 
former      members 
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be  picked  up  from  the  baldest  chat  of  men 
who  have  sat  on  the  benches  in  front  of 
the  pavilion  at  Lord's,  when  tobacco  was 
tabooed  there,  and  seen  old  Clark  in  his 
white  hat,  and  heard  him  talk  of  Joe  Guy 
— "  Hal!  helegance,  fit  to  play  before  the 
Queen  in  her  own  parlour,"  and  seen 
cricket  become  the  vast  system  which  it 
has  now  arrived  at — one  who  has  known 
most  of  the  leading  figures  in  that  period 
of  transition,  while  gratifying  his  own 
love  for  the  records  of  the  bygone  days  of 
his  youth,  "pleasure  by  ricochet,"  as  it 
has  been  aptly  called,  may  surely  tell  his 
tale  with  acceptance,  and  jot  down  some 
items  of  utility  to  the  modern  connoisseur 
of  the  game. 

Probably  my  oldent  personal  connection 


heroes  of  the  antiquated  underhand  ;  the 
great  David  Harris,  for  instance,  whose 
recorded  deeds  might  almost  make  one 
suspect  him  of  beinfj  as  mythical  as  the 
lady  of  the  same  name  so  often  invoked 
by  Mrs.  Gamp.  He  was  allowed,  when 
crippled  by  gout  (Usie  an  article  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1833)  to  have  a 
chair  brought  out,  and  planted  by  the 
wicket  from  which  he  bowled,  that  he 
might  rest  between  the  delivery  of  each 
ball — and  he  then  sent  in  a  cannonade, 
which  "  ground  fingers  to  dust  against  the 
bat,  pulverised  bones  and  scattered  blood 
over  the  field  !  "  I  believe  this  sentence  was 
written  by  Mr,  Jesse,  who  described  the 
hands  of  another  old  cricketer,  Fenner, 
as  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  glass  case 
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with  the  cricket  world  would  take  place 
in  my  first  school  days,  when  my  father 
would  discuss  with  his  friend,  Charles 
Barker,  B.C.L.,  master  of  the  Vesey 
Grammar  School  at  Sutton  Coldfield  (an 
old  Rugbean  of  the  standing  of  that  well- 
known  Oxford  patriarch,  Thomas  Short  of 
Trinity,  and  a  keen  sportsman  in  every 
field)  the  merit  and  the  fairness  of  the 
new  style  of  bowling  (round  arm),  and 
the  method  of  its  chief  exponent,  Lilly- 
white,  There  were  not  a  few  of  the 
older  players  of  that  day  who  thought  the 
innovation  injurious  to  cricket,  and  would 
have  no-balled  Lillywhite  pire  as  Lilly- 
white  _^A  did  no-ball  Willsher years  after- 
wards at  the  Oval.  Not  that  the  pace  of 
the  round-arm  bowler  could  have  been 
'nore  tremendous  than  that  of  some  of  the 


in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's,  like  Galileo's 
at  Florence,  as  "  trophies  of  his  sufferings 
and  glory.  Broken,  distorted,  mutilated, 
half-nail  less,  they  resemble  the  hoof  of  a 
rhinoceros  almost  as  much  as  a  human 
hand." 

That  my  father  had  been  a  cricketer 
in  his  youth,  though  too  short-sighted 
to  be  able  to  play  in  later  years,  I  found 
evidence  of  in  a  fragment  of  a  score  {con- 
tained in  an  old  pocket-book)  of  one 
innings  of  a  game  played  at  Rugby 
school  in  1812.  It  is,  as  was  the  custom 
then,  devoid  of  the  names  of  the  bowlers, 
or  indeed  of  any  indication  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  batsmen  were  dismissed,  yet 
it  has  each  run  separately  scored,  three 
being  the  maximum  from  any  single  hit. 
Bedford  went   in   first,  and   made  thirty- 
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two  runs  ;  Biddulph  (probably  Sir 
Theophilus,  grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet,  and  three  years  later  one  of  the 
British  offiters  at  Waterloo),  who  went  in 
with  him,  scoring  sixteen  runs  ;  Rust, 
seventeen  ;  no  other  double  figure  ;  no 
extras  ;  total  eighty-six.  Of  the  other 
players  I  only  identify  Hughes,  father  of 
Tom  Hughes,  a  clever  witty  old  gentle- 
man, a  protege  of  Walter  Scott's,  and  a 
friend  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby's. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  fast 
round-arm  bowling  the  greatest  improve- 
ment had  been  the  abolition  of  the  mode 
of  making  a  run  by  which  the  bat  had  to 
be  grounded  before  the  ball  had 
reached  a  hole  beneiiili  the  two 
stumps,  which  in  earlier  limes 
supported  the  singk'  bail.  .  ( 
This  often  led 
•  collision  between 
and  fingers,  and  ^x  '??3l  }  \ 
tended     to      reduce  """ 

the  latter  to  the 
plight  described 
by  Mr.  Jesse. 
Yet  even  in  my 
recollection  we 
scarcely  thought 
a  batsman  pro- 
perly run  out 
unless  the 
wicket  was  put 
down  by  the 
hand  ;  and  in  an 
old  caricature  b) 
Seymour  (of 
Pickwick  fame) 
of  a  stout 
gentleman  start 
ing  for  a  run 
and  having  his 
wicket  put 
down,  though 
the  orthodox  trio  of  stumps  are  there, 
only  one  bail  is  shown,  as  I  remember  the 
cheaper  sets  of  wickets  had  in  my 
younger  days.  Of  course  this  might  be 
an  error  of  the  draughtsman,  like  the 
one  which  depicts  a  batsman  out  by 
a  ball  which  took  both  outer  stumps 
and  left  the  middle  one  standing,  not  a 
probable  even  if  a  possible  case. 

When  I  went  up  to  Westminster,  how- 
ever, in  1839,  my  fancy  for  cricket 
received  a  check  from  the  decided 
partiality  of  my  school-fellows  for  rowing, 
I  only  remember  two  who  really  cared 
about  the  game,  Herbert  Curteis,  after- 
wards member  for  Rye  (Mr,  Curteese,  as 
our  old  ground  man,  Bentley,  used  to  call 
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him),  who  played  for  Oxford  in  1841-42  ; 
and  Henry  Manning  Ingram,  a  godson  of 
Cardinal  Manning's,  and  later  on  under- 
master.  As  the  Queen's  scholars  wore  a 
compulsory  uniform  of  brown  knee- 
breeches  and  white  stockings,  which,  as 
the  author  of  Pickwick  says,  made  them 
look  like  the  waiters  at  the  hotel  in 
Bath,  only  the  latter  destroyed  the 
illusion  by  behaving  so  much  better,  and 
as  pads  were  almost  unknown,  there  was 
some  danger  to  the  shins  even  from  slow 
bowling,  though  I  have  heard  that  a 
batsman  would  sometimes  draw  on  a 
second  pair  of  stockings,  turned  down 
below  the  knee  after  the  fashion 
■f  those  worn  by  Mr.  Wopsle 
e  performance  of  Hatttht 
morlalised  in  Great  Ex- 
pectations ;  but  nankeens 
id  silk  stockings 
th  pumps  were  de  rig- 
in  great  matches. 
Miss  Mitford  de- 
ribes  the  players 
11  Hants  V.  Eng- 
land, at  Brams- 
hill,  some  fifteen 
years  before.  I 
have  an  old 
print,  "  The 

Cricket  Match," 
evidently  of  that 
date,  in  which 
the  only  vestige 
of  a  pad  is  a 
red  kerchief  lied 
round  the  knee 
of  a  man  fielding 
short  leg  ;  and 
in  one  of  Als- 
labie's  cricket 
-Seymour.  songs        "  shoes 

of  brown 
leather "  are  mentioned  as  an  unusual 
equipment.  I  first  saw  that  "great 
fautor  of  the  Mary-la-bonne  Club"  (as 
the  cricket  author  I  have  bi^fore  quoted 
calls  him)  in  a  match  with  the  school 
on  our  ground  (Vincent  Square,  or 
"fields"  in  Westminster  parlance)  in 
1S39,  an  enormous  old  man,  dressed  in 
a  short  double-breasted  flannel  jacket 
with  mother  o'  pearl  buttons,  white  duck 
trousers,  and  a  tall  hat  of  fluffy  beaver- 
white,  and  like  that  annexed  by  the  little 
vulgar  boy,  "broad-brimmed  and  lined 
with  green," 

Benjamin  Aislabie,  who  lived  at  Chisle- 
hurst,  wrote  a  good  many  cricket  rhymes, 
most  of  which   were    too    local    in  their 
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allusions  to  be  widely  interesting' 
One  alphabetical  one,  beginnning — 


1  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerck,  the 


and  the  luncheon  than  of  the  play.  Men 
dropped  into  the  tent  to  eat  and  smoke, 
and  players  tired  and  dropped  off ;  and 
impromptu  hack  races  and  practical 
joking  became  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
remember  two  friends  of    mine  painting 


great  promoter  of  cricket  in  the  reign   of 
George  IV.,  and  later  on  mentions  ;  — 
O's  Osbaldesion,  who  scratched  his  name  out. 

Osbaldeston,  M.F.H.  and  M.P.,  known 
as  the  "Squire,"  resigned  his  membership 
of  Lord's  after  losing  a  single  wicket 
match.  Southey  mentions  a  "  most 
despicable"  portrait  of  him,  "  painted  and 
engraved  by  E.  Mayking,"in  a  white  hat 
and  whitejacket  with  a  cricket  bat  under 
his  arm. 

My  Westminster  cricket  experience 
reached  no  higher  than  that  of  longstop 
in  the  "  Lamprobattics,"  a  junior  school 
club  resembling  "sixpenny"at  Eton,  and 
at  Brasenose,  which  was  my  next  place 
of  residence,  boating  again  was  certainly 
in  the  ascendant.     Our  ground  was  right 


the  white  pony  of  an  offensive  i 
of  the  college  bright  red,  while  he  was 
making  a  prolonged  luncheon,  and 
gravely  insisting,  in  reply  to  his  remon- 
strances, that  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  cattle  of  muezzins  and  santons  and 
other  holy  men  in  the  East  were  orna- 
mented, and  that  he  ought  to  thank  them 
for  the  compliment ! 

Men  who  really  cared  for  cricket 
went  to  the  Magdalen  ground  on  Cow- 
ley Marsh,  a  sound  but  unenclosed 
stretch  of  turf.  I  recollect  in  one  of 
the  matches  against  Cambridge,  who 
played  twice  at  Oxford  during  my  four 
years'  residence,  a  hit  to  square  leg 
by  W.  H.  Davies  (a  Carthusian  at  Christ 
Church),  which  was  fielded  by  the  ribs  of 
a    cab-horse    in    the    road.       By  and  by 


away  at  the  very  extremity  of  Butlingdon  nets    were    put    up     here,    and    practice 

Green,   and  when    a    college  game    was  bowlers   were  attainable ;   and  old   blues 

proposed  a  messenger  went  round  to  see  went  down  to  look  for   rising  talent,  for 

how    many  could    be    collected,  and    we  men  did  not  come    up    from    school,   as 

drove  up  more  for  the  sake  of  the  outing  now  they   do,    labelled  and  classed.       It 
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was  thus  that  some  years  afterwards  1 
heard  Herbert  Peel  say  of  Homfray,  one 
of  our  great  heroes  in  Free  Foresters, 
"  I've  seen  a  man  to-day  who  hits  harder 
than  George  Parr,  and  he  is  a  boating 
man  from  W'adham  !  "  Homfray's  cricket 
career  was  so  brief,  for  lie  became 
crippled  by  rheumatism  in  the  prime  of 
life,  that  I  am  often  asked  whether  he 
really  was  so  tremendous.  I  can  only 
say  that  he  beat  Mr.  Thornton  at  the 
forcing  game :  nothing  but  that  extra- 
ordinary over  of  Mr,  Hill's  in  last  year's 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  give  any 
idea  of  his  prowess  ;  and  he  used  to  begin 
by  hitting  when  the  best  amateur  bowling 
of  the  day  was  opposed  to  him. 

There  was  another  feature  of  that  time 


white  flannel,"  and  that  all  gaudy  jackets, 
caps,  and  stockings,  are  more  or  less  to 
be  condemned.  A  badge  or  ribbon  stands 
on  very  different  ground,  for  it  should 
tell  its  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  Association, 
and  be  in  fact  the  modern  survival  of  the 
"impress"  which,  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
symbolised  the  faith  and  fealty  of  the 
wearer.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  even  a 
cricket  ribbon  may  have  such  a  signifi- 
cance, and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Lilly  white's 
^«ff»f7/ asked  secretaries  of  country  clubs 
to  fill  up  a  return  of  particulars  connected 
with  their  history  and  doings.  One 
column  was  headed  "  Colours,"  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Leighton  Buzzard  Club 
filled  the  blank  up  with  "  mostly  Basset." 


which  should  not  be  omitted  the  pauc  t^ 
of  those  d  St  net  ve  colours  vhich  g  ve  a 
certain  picturesqueness  to  the  least 
interesting  match  of  the  present  day, 
though  it  may  be  there  is  a  little  too 
much  of  them  in  the  modern  "  blazer." 
A  friend  of  mine  observed  one  day  that 
men  who  play  the  worst  wear  the  ugliest 
shirts.  "  Like  this,  for  example?"  said 
his  neighbour,  exhibiting  a  sleeve  of 
green,  black,  and  yellow  ;  and  in  fact  he 
was  the  very  man  whose  indifferent  per- 
formance had  inspired  the  criticism.  As 
to  cricket  colours  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion 
of  the  admirable  Dean  of  Rochester  (I 
use  the  adjective  advisedly,  for  since 
Crichton  we  have  had  no  better  all-round 
man),  that  "nothing  is  so  manly,  so  be- 
coming and    workmanlike,    as   the    plain 


TER 


and  so  t  was  pr  nted  I  puzzled  over  this 
mjster  ous  answer  n  \a  n  fora  lone  t  me 
b  t  at  last  1  d  scovered  that  a  sti 
election  contest  had  taken  place  tl 
which  Mr.  Basset  had  been  the  t 
ful  candidate;  and  the  "colour  "in  the 
secretary's  opinion  merely  stood  for  the 
bias  of  members  of  the  club  on  politi- 
cal questions,  just  as  Mr.  Pott  asked  Mr. 
Pickwick  if  his  friends  were  "blue" 
before  he  would  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
them. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  when  we 
selected  a  ribbon  for  Free  Foresters  we 
should  fall  into  the  unintentional  mis- 
take of  adopting  the  colours  of  Italian 
unity. 

"  Fifty  colours  may  face  the  light  of  day, 
Single,  double,  or  in  triple  rows. 
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But  the  red  and  green  and  white,  when  did 
Half  so  free  and  fresh  and  fair  as  those  ? " 


sang'  our  laureate,  Arthur  Faber,  but  a 
lady  nearly  connected  with  our  founders 
had  what  might  have  been  an  awkward 
experience  when  she  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  Rome  for  the  Carnival  many  years  ago. 
She  had  an  old  white  muslin  dress  orna- 
mented with  little  bows  of  our  ribbon.  This 
was  seized  by  the  custom  house  people  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  so  great  an  offence 
in  the  days  of  the  "temporal  power" 
was  the  possession  of  a  rebel  ribbon,  that 
the  whole  party  narrowly  escaped  im- 
prisonment. 

Perhaps  some  reader  may  think  that 
there  is  a  little  too  much  of  Free  Foresters. 
Let  me  say,  then,  that  my  only  right  to  be 
heard  on  cricket  matters  at  all  is  the  fact 
that  a  project  which  had  grown  in  my 
brain  for  a  good  many  years  culminated 
in  1857  in  the  formation  of  a  club  of 
gentlemen,  who  by  1865  had  succeeded  in 
winning  matches,  not  only  against  I 
Zingari  and  M.C.C.  and  both  Universi- 
ties, but,  with  the  odds  of  sixteen,  against 
the  England  and  United  England  elevens, 
and  with  fourteen  against  the  champion 
county  elevens  of  Surrey  and  Nottingham. 
The  club  is  still  in  existence,  and  if  a  list 
of  candidates  be  any  criterion,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  and  most  popular  of  its 
class  in  England.  So  that  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  cricket  public— who  are,  I 
am  glad  to  think,  the  upper  crust  of  the 
athletic  and  sporting  world,  men  not 
only  "handy  on  their  pins,  and  horny  in 
their  claws,"  as  one  of  our  old  cricket 


ditties  had  it,  but  likewise  generous  in 
their  memories  and  intelligent  in  their 
sympathies — to  hear  something  about  the 
foundation  of  such  a  club,  though  its 
history  in  detail  would  take  a  volume,  and 
perhaps  be  caviare  to  the  million  even  then. 
But  before  embarking  on  this  summary 
— autobiographical  as  it  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent — a  few  observations  are 
necessarj-  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
cricket  world.  Of  the  public  schools  at  the 
time  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  Winchester 
certainly  was  in  the  ascendant  as  to  the 
class  of  cricketers  it  sent  up.  There  were 
more  brilliant  batsmen  and  better  bowlers 
from  other  schools,  but  the  undeniable 
lielding  and  general  level  of  excellence 
among  Winchester  men  gained  them  a 
preference  with  the  judicious.  I  do  regret 
most  heartily  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Winchester  matches  at  Lord's.  The  tri- 
angular duel,  as  Midshipman  Easy  would 
have  called  it,  was  downright  good  sport, 
and  the  interest  was  kept  up  by  the  play 
going  on  without  a  break,  i.e.,  if  the 
match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  was 
finished  in  the  middle  of  a  day,  which- 
ever school  had  drawn  Winchester  com- 
menced to  play  them  the  same  afternoon. 
I  was  not  there  in  the  year  when  Eton 
beat  Harrow,  Harrow  Winchester,  and 
Winchester  Eton,  but  !  was  there  the 
year  of  the  terrific  thunderstorm,  and  well 
remember  that  after  setting  a  friend 
down  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  my  cab  was 
swamped  by  the  flood  in  Piccadilly, 
opposite  the  Green  Park,  and  that  Burling- 
ton Arcade  was  boarded  up  at  either  end, 
every  pane  of  glass  having  been  broken  by 
the  hail. 


{To  be  continued.') 
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BIRD-LIFE    IN    SUMMER. 

Bv  the  Rev.  J     R.  CHANDLER. 


THE  TUttTLK  DOTE. 


Illustrated  by  WILLIAM  FOSTER 


^OR  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  we  need  sound 
as  well  as  sight,  music 
as  well  as  beauty,  we 
need  the  stir  of  active 
life,  and  the  tender 
romance  and  charm  of 
love.  Therefore  the 
days  of  early  summer,  when  happy  birds 
are  busy  nesting,  and,  like  the  angelic 
choir,  rest  not  in  their  sweet  singing  day 
nor  night,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  nature- 
lover's  happiest  time.  There  is  some- 
'  thing  wonderfullyoppressive  about  silence. 
The  first  thing  about  the  country  which 
strikes  the  genuine  Londoner  is  its  some- 
what awful  silence.  "  Well,  you  be  quiet 
down  here,"  is  his  almost  invariable 
remark,  "  downright  lonesome,  1  calls  it." 
It  is  not  the  restfulness  of  silence  which 
strikes  him,  but  its  gloom.  He  can  no 
more  bear  it  at  first  than  the  rustic  can 
stand  the  ceaseless  din  and  rattle  of  the 
great  city. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  early 
summer  there  is  no  such  thing  as  silence 
in  the  country  either  by  day  or  night. 
Before  the  first  faint  streaks  of  light 
yet  glimmer  in  the  eastern  sky,  through 
the    warm    darkness     of     the      summer 


night    there  sound  the    songs  of  restless 
birds. 

First  perhaps  "the  darling  of  the 
spring,"  "the  vernal  cuckoo,  shouteth." 
It  is  a  curious  tradition  that  for  good  luck 
during  the  year  the  cuckoo  must  not  be 
heard  before  the  nightingale.  The 
thrushes  also  are  too  happy  to  sleep  long, 
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and  never  do  their  pure  tender  notes 
sound  sweeter  than  at  the  dim  murky 
hour  of  early  morn.  Their  songs  have 
woke  the  skylark,  who 

".Springs  from  ihe  grassy  lea  or  rustling  com, 
Towers  through   dull  nighi,  and  wakes  the 
coming  morn." 

And  now  the  sparrows  under  the  eaves 
begin  to  chirp  and  chatter,  the  world  is 
waking  up, 

(i\.,itisfe'row- 


ing  light.  Cheerily  the  robin  sings  to  his 
mate,  who  is  sitting  on  five  eggs  in  a  nest- 
box  in  the  apple  tree  ;  the  blackbird  trolls 
his  rich  notes  far  away  ;  the  wren  comes 
forth  from  the  garden  hedge  and  sings 
his  shrill  little  morning  song,  till  the  sun 
rises,  and  the  concert  of  wild  melody 
swells  through  the  woods  and  groves. 

The  cool  fresh  hours  of  early  morning 
are  full  of  life  and  stir  and  bustle  for  the 
birds.  Here  there  is  a  tender  love  scene  ; 
there  a  fierce  and  angry  quarrel.  Here 
there  is  a  sitting  mate  to  be  attended  to, 
there  a  whole  brood  of  callow  nestlings 
to  be  fed,  and  everywhere  the  earth  re- 
sounds with  song.  But  as  the  sun  rises 
higher  in  the  heavens  and  the  heat  in- 
creases a  certain  lull  and  languor  seems 
to  creep  over  the  birds.  First  one  voice, 
then  another,  grows  still.  The  concert  for 
a  time  has  ceased. 

But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  silence  in 
the  hottest  summer  noon.  "The  live 
murmur  of  the  summer  day "  is  never 
hushed.  From  the  green  boughs  of  the  fra- 
grant lime  trees  there  comes  the  drowsy 
hum  of  countlessbees.  There  is  a  murmur 
of  insect  life  from  the  flowery  meadow 
by  the  pond,  and  a  gentle  rustle  from 
"  the  long  grass  swaying  in  the  playing 
of  the  almost  wearied  breeze." 

Now  and  again  we  hear  the  crow  of  a 
^•Dheasant    from    some    distant  wood,   the 


loud  cluck  of  a  moorhen,  and  the  merry 
chirrup  of  a  dabchick  from  the  weedy 
corner  of  the  lake.  Come  with  me  and 
see  the  dabchicks'  nest ;  it  is  worth 
seeing,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  be  indoors  on 
such  a  glorious  June  day.  We  will  get 
into  the  punt  and  paddle  gently  down  to 
that  island  of  purple  rhododendrons. 
There,  do  you  see  ?  A  round  mass  of  wet 
weed?  Yes,  but  take  off  the  top  covering 
of  weeds,  and  there  are  three  dingy  brown 
■^SS^-  They  were  white  once,  but  the 
damp  has  stained  them  to  their 
present  colour.  They  are  quite 
warm  ;  if  we  had  come  more  quietly 
round  the  corner  you  would  have 
seen  the  hen  bird  on. the  nest.  When 
disturbed,  however  great  her  hurry, 
she  never  seems  to  leave  her  eggs 
without  covering  them  up.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  watch  her,  one 
hurried  dig  and  scratch  with  beak 
^  ^  and  feet,  and  the  eggs  have  disap- 
peared under  their  green  covering  of 
weed.  The  young  in  down  are  the 
most  delightful  little  creatures,  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  are 
glossy  black  striped  with  rich  chest- 
nut brown. 

And  there,  under  the  opposite  bank, 
conspicuous  a  long  way  off,  Is  the  far 
more  substantial  mansion  of  a  coot. 
There  are  eight  spotted  eggs  hard  set 
by  now.  A  few  days  more,  and  if  you 
watched  quietly  you  might  see  the  proud 
parents  hard  at  work  feeding  their  young  ; 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  old 
birds  dives  down  and  disappears,  and  on 
coming  up  again  with  a  luscious  piece  of 
weed  is  immediately  surrounded  by  two 
or  three  greedy  chicks,  each  crying  out  to 
be  fed  first. 

But  listen  to  that  piping  cry  and  see 
that  flashing  gleam  of  azure  light  !  We 
have  disturbed  a  kingfisher  who  was  watch- 
ing for  his  prey  on  one  of  the  overhang- 
ing boughs  of  that  stiver  birch.  He  has  his 
nest  in  a  sandy  bank  by  the  side  of  the  pond 
some  few  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  too 
far  in  to  reach  with  the  hand,  but  if  you 
put  your  ear  to  the  hole  and  listen  you 
can  hear  the  young  birds  calling  out  for 
food.  If  you  stand  patiently  behind  that 
oak  and  watch  you  will  soon  have  the  rare 
treat  of  seeing  one  of  the  parent  birds 
flash  by  with  a  fish  in  his  bill  and  disap- 
pear into  the  bank.  These  birds  breed 
close  to  the  same  place  every  year,  but  it 
is  very  rare  indeed  after  the  summer  is 
over  to  see  more  than  one  pair  of  birds 
about  the  place.     The  young,  apparently. 
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are  sent  off  into  the  world  to  find  i 
home  for  themselves. 

And  now,    from  one  of  the 
old    Ihoi 


comes   one    of    the 
soothing    sounds    of 

gentle   "  tur  tur  "  of  the  turtle  dove,      ft 
is  one  of  the  latest  of  our  summer  mi- 
grants to  arrive,  and  is  rarely  seen  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May.     If  you  peered  car>;- 
fully  up  into  one  of  thust: 
old  thorns  you  would  most 
likely   not    only   discover 
the  nest,  but   even   set 
the    pure    white     eggs 
shining  through  the  thin 
layer     of    sticks    which 
forms  the  nest. 

An  early  poet  speaks 
of  "  a  cruel  hind  "  hav- 
ing    borne     away 
the    turtle's    nest. 
The    talented    au- 
thor of   T/ur    Potti' 
SirJsjastiy  ridicules     ^  ^ 
the    folly      of      the 
thought.     "  To  carry 
away  a  turtle's  nest," 
he    says,  '*  would   be  a 
singularly    difficult   and 
irksome    matter.      It    i^ 
the  very  ghost  of  a  nesl. 
a  mere  scattering  of  '  spil 
a  tolerable 


their  poems  of  country  life.    The  latest  in- 
stance of   this  ignorance   I  happened  to 
me  across  is    in    Owen 
.Meredith's  rather  beau- 
tiful   ode    to    a    star- 
ling,    which     he    in- 
vokes as 

"  Spring's  pilot,  and  her 
nimblesi-wingtd  dar- 
ling. 
Despite    the     arrowy- 

flighted  Siva  I  low 
That  in  thj'  wake  doth 

Vet  the  starling  is  one 
.  of  the  few  constant 
friends  who  abide  with 
us  all  through  the 
year  ! 

Mingled  with  the 
sweet  plaintive  mur- 
mur of  the  turtle- 
dove there  comes  a 
\  harsher  sound  ;  it  is 
the  mocking  cry  of 
the  yaffle  or  g'reen 
woodpecker.  You  can 
just  see  his  snaky- 
looking  head  peering  round  the  main  stem 
of  that  old  alder  by  the  water-side.     His 


of    it 


be 


upsetting  half  a  box  of 

of  the  poets  show  a  di 

the  ways  of  the  birds  whi 

fond   of  dragging   in   to  give  coloui 
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while  their 
me  two  days 


mate  is  sitting  on  five  or  six  white  eg'gs 
inside  that  new  hole  high  up  in  the  tree. 
If  you  stood  under  the  tree  and  clapped 
your  hands  her  head  would  come  out  of  the 
window  for  a  moment  and  then  be  hastily 
drawn  in  again.  She  and  her  husband  have 
had  considerable  trials  to  contend  with  ; 
when,  after  many  days  of  hard  and  patient 
labour  they  had  bored  themselves  a  new 
hole  in  the  tree,  and  their  new  house  was 
almost  ready  for  occupation, 
pair  of  starlings  slipped  ir 
backs  were  turned.  For  sc 
the  old  alder  tree  was 
the  scene  of  a  grim 
and  angry  siege.  One  -  — 
or  other  of  the  wood- 
peckers seemed  al- 
ways to  be  on  guard, 
but  in  spite  of  alt  their 
efforts  to  defend  their 
home  the  enemy  was 
often  in  possession 
for  a  time. 

In   this    present  case 
victory    ultimately    rested 
with  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  hole.     But  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  in  spite  of  their  s 
perior  size  and  formidable   li 
ing    bills,    the  yaffles   are    i; 
ousted  by  the  starlings  fron 
completed  home,  and  have   lo  iil!,'iii  tlieir 
laborious  work  all  over  again  elsewhere — 
possibly    to    suffer     the    same    hard   fate 
again,    and   t  >  be  frustrated,  it    may  be, 
from  raising  a  brood  at  all  that  season. 

What  tale  of  Irish  eviction  is  sadder 
than  this  true  story  of  home  life  ? 

Nor  is  the  woodpecker  the  only  bird 
whose  home  is  ever  invaded  and  captured 
by  bold  and  unscrupulous  robbers.  The 
charming  little  house-martins  have  often 
to  suffer- the  same  hard  fate.  Last  year  1 
had  been  watching  with  delighted  interest 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  mud  house  which 
a  pair  of  martins  were  building  under  the 
eaves  of  my  house.  I  had  several  times 
noticed  a  burly-looking  ruffian  of  a  cock 
sparrow  sitting  on  the  roof  close  by  and 
watching  the  martins  at  their  work.  1 
hoped,  however,  that  it  was  only  idle 
curiosity  that  brought  him  there.  One 
morning,  however,  hearing  cries  of  distress 
from  my  beloved  martins,  and  decided  bad 
language  from  the  sparrow,  I  rushed  out 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  found  to 
my  fierce  indignation  that  the  ruffian  and 
his  wife  had  taken  possession  of  the 
martins'  newly-built  home.  1  succeeded 
in  frightening  the  invaders  away,  and  left 


the  rightful  owners  softly  crooning  to  each 
other  in  the  nest ;  when  I  came  back  again, 
however,  in  half  an  hour,  the  robbers 
had  recaptured  the  nest.  This  time  I 
fired  a  walking-stick  gun  over  their  heads 
and  drove  them  away,  and  once  more  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  martins 
return.  But  not,  alas  !  for  long  ;  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  1  returned  home  from  the 
parish,  the  tables  were  once  more  turned 
and  the  sparrows  in  possession.  Then 
I  vowed  revenge,  and,  hiding  behind  the 
coach-house  door,  with  my  walking-stick 


gun  I  soon  shot  the  female  invader 
dead.  Well,  that  concludes  the  matter, 
I  thought  to  myself;  the  sparrow,  for  all 
his  cheek,  will  never  come  near  the  fatal 
spot  again.  Little  did  I  know  the  depths 
of  perfidy  that  callous  wretch  had  sunk 
to.  Hardly  had  ten  minutes  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  his  mate  before  the 
ruffian  reappeared  as  cheerful  and  perky 
as  ever,  actually  bringing  with  him  a  new 
wife  to  take  possession  of  his  wrongfully 
captured  home  !  This  time  I  was  too 
daunted  to  take  any  further  steps  to 
stand  up  for  the  oppressed,  I  fled  in 
horror,  and  the  sparrows  brought  up  a 
large  and  vigorous  family  in  that 
martins'  nest. 

Other  birds,  however,  of  very  varying 
character  wilt  sometimes  live  close  to- 
gether without  any  signs  of  hatred  or  ill- 
will.  One  old  alder  full  of  holes  by  the 
edge  of  one  of  our  fish  ponds  is  a  regular 
lodging  house — a  family  hotel.  Last  year 
in  the  top  flat  there  was  a  family  of  young 
tawny   owls     in    other   chambers    in    the 
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same  tree  three  pairs  of  jackdaws,  two  or      like    shout  of  Hoo  !  Hoo  !   Hoo  !    Then 
three  pairs  of  Sterlings   and,  I  think,  one      the    "screech  owl "  of   the  poets,  whose 

pair  of  blue  tits,  were  bringing  up  their 
respective    families.       Alas  !     ^avlv    one 

fatal     morning     some      ruthlov 

lad  invaded  our  sanctuary  and 

robbed  the  sacred  tree.  The 

hotel     was    sacked,    every   ^ 

young   owl     and    jackda\.    § 

was  carried  away !  3       '  ' 

Throughout  the  hot  June    ',  i 

day    the    birds'    strain    of  ->k^ 

praise    never    wholly    dies        >W, 

away.      You  may    still   hear 

occasional  and  fitful    bursts   ol  "*■ 

song.     But    it    is    not    until     the 

late  afternoon  when  the  sun  ih  .sink- 
ing and  the  heat  is  less  oppressive  that 

the    full  chorus     of    the   grove     begins 

again.  The  sun  has  scarcely  set  before  you 

will  hear  one  of  the  most  singular  voices 

of  the    summer.      It    is    the    well-known 

"churring"  of  the  nightjar.      Its  notes, 

as  several  writers  have  pointed  out,   are 

not  unlike  the  noise  made  by  some  kind 

of  machinery.      It  is  only  uttered  when 

the  bird  is  perched  at  irregular  intervals 

lasting  not  usually  longer  than  one  or  two 

minutes.     The    favourite    haunt    of   this 

quaint  but  beautiful  bird  is  an  open  heath 

or  common.     The  female  lays  two  eggs, 

which  are  white,  beautifully  mottled  with 

brown   or    violet-grey,    upon     the     bare 

ground.     When    flushed,    she    will   feign 

lameness,    and   flutter  along  the  ground 

lo    distract    attention    from   her  eggs  or 

young.   One  that  I  put  up  one  hot  summer 

afternoon  nearly  drove  my  fat  old  spaniel 

wild  with  excitement  as  she  fluttered  off 
just  in  front  of  his  nose  for  quite  two 
hundred  yards  before  she  finally  flew  off 
and  left  him.  The  old  dog  came  back 
looking  very  much  ashamed  of  himself 
and  evidently  feeling  he  had  been 
■thoroughly  befooled. 

That  other  curious  trilling  note,  less 
loud  and  more  monotonous  than  the 
churring  of  the  nightjar,  which  proceeds 
from  the  depths  of  a  furze  thicket  or  from 
the  densest  corner  of  the  copse,  is  the 
song  of  the  grasshopper  warbler,  so 
called  from  the  almost  exact  resemblance 
of  its  song  to  the  note  of  the  grasshopper. 
But  the  most  noteworthy  musician  of 
the  night  is  "  the  twilight-loving  solitary 
owl,"  the  "dismal"  "sullen,"  "boding" 
"bird  of  darkness,"  for  whom  the  poets 
have  nothing  but  abuse. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  the  brown. 


PLttSHlNG  THE   MGHTJAB. 

"terrific  song"  and  "  hideous  notes  of 
woe"  are  so  much  enlarged  upon,  is  our 
barn  or  white  owl.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
harmless  bird,  feeding  almost  entirely  on 
rats  and  mice.  Its  fondness  for  nesting 
in  a.  dovecote  has  raised  a  prejudice 
against  it.  It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  farmer  that  the  barn  owl  has 
not  the  smallest  wish  to  eat  his  pigeons. 
He  will  slay  it  if  he  gets  the  chance.  The 
third  common  south  country  owl  is  the 
long-eared  owl,  which  lives  mostly  among 
the  Scotch  firs  on  a  common,  and  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  old  deserted  nest  of  s 
wood-pigeon 


wl, 

hollow  tree  and  startler    the    invader  of 
iiis    solitary    haunts    by    his  loud    weird- 


said  to  be  something  like  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  but  I  have  never  myself  identified 
the  cry  of  this  bird.  1  have  more  than 
once  kept  young  long-eared  owls,  but 
some  accident  has  always  robbed  me  of 
them  before  they  reached  maturity. 

But,  to  conclude,  there  is  no  single  hour 
by  day  or  night  in  the  happy  time  of  early 
June  in  which  some  sweet  voice  of  Nature 
does  not  charm  the  ear  ;  no  single  hour  in 
which  life  is  not  infinitely  well  worth  living. 


^^ 


liiets  (romikmKarts 


BEING 

NOTES    FROM    A    WATCHING    BRIEF. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  HANSARD  DIRECTORS. 

L  Iriil  in  the  High  Court  is  an  unusual  thing.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  crowded  state  of 
Court  V.  during  the  whole  of  this  protiacted  trial,  which,  though  famous,  was  dull,  and  after  copiously  shedding 

[tnd  defendants,  &na.11y  co11a.psed  on  thr 
m  5  xth  day  in  n  verdict  of  acquillal  for  ibe 
rcn  aining  defendants. 


Mr.  Justice  Hawkins.  Mr   Boltomky  Mr.  Dolman.     Sir  Henry  Isaacs.     Mr  Joseph  Isaacs. 

MB,    BOTTOMLEV   FIGHTS   HIS   OWN    BATTI.K. 


QUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


QUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


Mi?    Calhcail   lislens  to  a.  eemal  though 
unfavourable  judgment   in   the   Court    of 
Appeal     and   retires    defeated   but   good- 
humoured 


A  LEADING  QUESTION. 
A  leading  question  is  one  which  suggests  the  answer,  and  as  such  is  inadmissible 


The  Fontefract  Election  Petition  in  Court  V.    Mr.  Sam.  Pope, 


by  counsel  examining  his 
own  witness.    The  art  of 

it  is  called,  consists,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  in  leading  a 
w  tness  as  much  as 
possible,  wilhout  making 
70ur  questions  lechntcally 
objectionaUe."  This  is 
a  veiy  dlifficult  art,  espe- 
cially with  a  puzzle- 
headed  witness.  Counsel 
on  the  one  side  craRil]' 
sinvesiogei  out  his  fact*, 
while  he  on  (he  other 
side    is   equally 


preve 


lady  1 


rby  a 
1       for 


damages  :- 

Mr.  Willi!,  Q.C.  (her 
counsel).— Well,  when 
yougot  inlolhetniddleof 
the  road,  what  happened? 
»V(n«i.— Notliing. 
Mr,  IVilUs,  Q.C. 
making  a  boll  for  it).— 
Bui  did  you  look  round 

\tr.  Ktmp.  Q.C.  'on 
the  other  side).— Oh,  I 
say,  Mr.  Willis,  yon 
must  not  lead  thewitnest. 
Mr.  Willii,  Q.C- 
Well,  I  am  sure  I  was 
perfectly  simple — 

Mr.  JCtmf,  Q.C— 
\es,  like  the  Heathen 
Chinee. 


Pktis  by  Rntittl. 


GOSSIP    ON    DRESS. 

By  MRS.  WHITLEY. 


RECOGNISING  the  keen  interest 
which  women  take  at  the  present 
moment  in  all  popular  publications,  and 
knowing  that  dress  is  a  never-failing 
topic  of  feminine  conversation,  the 
editor  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine 


fashion,  in  which  pretty  things  will  be 
described  and  hints  given  as  to  forth- 
coming' modes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  a  revival,  if  not  of  actual 

crinoline,     at     all 

events  of  the  very 
full  and  ample 
skirts  which  were 
worn  by  English- 
women of  all 
classes  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 
Wider  and  wider 
grow  our  skirts, 
ngs     of 


seha 


-  and 


has    asked    me    to    contribute    a    short 
article     each       month      on      dress     and 


buckram  are  grad- 
ually vanishing  be- 
fore the  insidious 
introduction  of 

wires  and  steels. 
As  far  as  stiffening 
goes,  it  is  a  case 
of  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little, 
for  the  enormous 
width  of  ourshoul- 
ders  must  needs 
be  balanced  by  a 
corresponding  expanse  of  skirt,  and 
before  long,  1  make  no   doubt,  we  shall 


rrcut  interest  only,  a 


•  nol  intended  t, 
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be  seen  in  gowns  which  measure 
than  eight  yards  round  the  hem. 

For  my  own  part  1  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  wide  skirts, 
always  providing  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  err  on  the  side  of  "wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess."  If  1  were  asked 
to  choose  between  the  undulating  skirls 
of  the  crinoline  days,  setting  well  away 
from  the  feel,  and  leaving  one  free  to  walk 
gracefully,  and  the  limp  and  shapeless 
garb  of  the  First  Empire,  with  its  close- 
clinging  folds  revealing  with  impartial 
cruelty  the  deficiencies  of  the  painfully 
angular  or  the  too  generous  outlines  of 
the  portly  figure  beneath,  I  know  that 
my  vote  would  be  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  much-abused  crinoline  ! 

The  summer  millinery  this  year  promises 
to  be  wonderfully  picturesque.  The 
flowers  employed  for  trimming  nowadays 
are  carefully  constructed  in  close  imita- 
tion of  natural  blossoms,  Roses  and 
mignonette  form  the  chief  trimming  in 
one  of  the  pretty  hats  shown  in  our  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  the  hats  in  question 
having  been  selected  at  Madame  Farcy's, 
231,  Regent  Street.  The  shape  is  a  most 
becoming  one,  and  is  carried  out  in  coarse 
lieige  straw,  the  brim  turned  up  sharply 
from  the  face  in  front.     Pink  roses  rest 


upon  the  hair,  and  also  stand  upright 
upon  the  crown,  while  green  velvet  bows 
and  clusters  of  mignonette  are  placed  at 
the  back.  The  other  hat  is  of  the  new 
"sun-burnt"  straw,  with  a  band  of  black 
straw  let  into  the  brim,  and  a  black  crown. 


The  brim  is  lightly  veiled  with  a  pleating 
of  fine  black  lace,  while  the  rest  of  the 
trimming  consists  of  a  cluster  of  black 
ostrich  plume.s  and  bunches  of  golden 
yellow  buttercups. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the 
new  French  hats  and  bonnets  have  two 
upright  flower  aigrettes,  or  feather  ospreys 
one  on  each  side,  in  place  of  the  single 
high  trimming  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
which  has  been  so  generally  worn  during 
the  past  year.  These  double  horns  give 
a  strangely  square  effect  to  the  head,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  becoming  to  many 
faces.  The  pretty  bows  of  accordion- 
pleated  lace  have  also  a  verj'  smart 
eflfect,  and  look  equally  well  in  black  or 
cream  colour.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
bonnets  seem  to  consist  merely 
bow  and  a  tiny  bunch  of  scarlet 
a  single  rose,  with  a  few 
leaves  and  a  bow  of  velvet,  caught 
together  by  a  jetted  pin.  Now  that  our 
heads  are  being  "worn  large,"  it  is  only 
natural  that  our  bonnets  should  become 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

In  the  way  of  new  materials,  everything 
which  is  not  shot  is  shaded,  and  of  the 
two  effects  the  former  is  by  far  the  prettier, 
many  of  the  softly  blended  colours  being 
really      beautiful.  They      are        most 
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effective  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  the 
crocodile  silk 
cr^pons,  some 
of  which  are 
deep      rose- 

'i&ht,  grass- 
green  in  an- 
other, and  in 
yet  a  third  as- 
pect, a  happy 
combination  of 


the 


:oi- 


ours,  resulting 
in    a    kind    of 

deep  rich  peach 


The  gown  for 

sketched        at 
Messrs.    Dick- 

1  Regent 

PKOCK  FOK  A  GARLiBK  pARTv.   Street,  and    is 
destined  to 

make  its  appearance  later  on  in  the  royal 
enclosure.  It  is  arranged  in  cr^pon,  in 
a  very  pale  shade  of  fresh-butter  yellow. 
trimmed  with  wide  chestnut  brown  satin 
ribbons  and  old  Venetian  point  lace. 
The  full  sleeves  are  of  chestnut  brown 
satin  to  the  elbow,  and  of  transparent 
Jace  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  The 
.hat  has  a  brim  of  wired  Venetian  point, 
and  a  trimming  of  chestnut  brown  ostrich 
J^eathers  and  palest  yellow  roses. 

Pretty  frocks  for  garden  parties  will  be 
greatly  in  demand  all  through  June. 
>Our  artist  has  sketched  a  charming  dress  of 
.this  description  at  Messrs.  Redmayne's  in 
New  Bond  Street.  It  ts  made  in  a  quaint 
.old-world  glac4  silk,  in  a  pretty  shade  of 
lavender,  faintly  shot  with  green.  The 
lower  part  of  the  skirt  is  formed  of  a 
.deep  flounce  of  lavender  grenadine,  very 
finely  accordion-pleated,  and  slightly 
darker  in  tone  than  the  lavender  of  the 
silk.  Above  this  Bounce  there  are  four 
graduated  bands  of  jewelled  passemen- 
terie. The  cross-over  bodice  and  the  big 
sleeves  are  of  the  glace  silk.  The  hat  is 
of  green  rush,  with  an  accordion-pleated 
bow  of  lavender  chiffon,  a  black  osprey. 


and   a    cluster 
of     shaded 

What  are  we 
to  purchase  for 
the  inevitable 
wedding  pre- 
sents ?  Real 
lace  fans  never 
come  amiss  as 
bridal  gifts, 
and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to 
show  you,  in 
one  of  our 
illustrations,  a 
lovely  fan  of 
white  Brussels 
point  lace,  with 
mother  of  pearl 
sticks,    mount- 

and  wonder- 
fully effective 
in  design.  A 
very  pretty  fan 
of  a  less  costly 
kind  is  shown 
in  another  illustration.  It  is  made 
of  gauze  in  quite  a  new  shape,  daintily 
painted  and  edged  with  lace.  Both  these 
fans  come  from  Mr,  Penberthy,  390, 
Oxford  Street. 

A  quaint  little  diamond  brooch,  which 
will  form  a  charming  present,  is  also 
included  among  our 
sketches,  and  is  one  of 
llie  latest  productions 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  and 
Silversmiths'  Compani, 
112,  Regent  Street, 
who  also  have  a  chasec! 
silver  waist-buckle  from 
an  antique  design. 
Buckles  of  this  kind 
are  absolutely  neces- 
sary nowadays,  when 
waistbands  are  so  in- 
BucKi.E.  inevitable    .an      article 

of  feminine  attire. 

Next  month,  I  shall  hope  to  prepare 
for  your  benefit  some  gossip  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boating  and  yachting  gowns,  to- 
gether with  sketches  of  the  newest  things 
in  the  way  of  sailor  hats,  race-cloaks, 
and  travelling  wraps. 


SILVER    WAIST- 


r 
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ART,    ETERNAL    AND   TEMPORARY. 

By  harry  QUILTER. 


N  the  Autumn  of  1888  I 
chanced  to  comedown 
to  Bellagio  from  the 
Engadine,  towards  the 
end  of  Autumn.  The 
weather  broke  soon 
after  leaving  Pontre- 
sina,  and,  for  once, 
the  Italian  lakes  were 
not  attractive.  My 
friend  and  myself 
puddled  about  in  the 
wind  and  rain,  or  sat 
in  the  almost  empty 
hotel,  disconsolately  ;  and  occasionally, 
when  hard  driven  for  amusement,  took  the 
steamer  to  Como.  It  is  of  one  such 
visit  that  my  memory  recalls  an  incident, 
which  in  some  quality  of  impression,  if  not 
circumstance,  was  different  to  any  I  have 
experienced  before  or  since.  We  had  left 
Bellagio  on  a  tolerably  fine  morning,  but 
before  reaching  the  end  of  the  lake  the 
weather  changed,  and  there  were  frequent 
storms  of  wind  and  rain,  interspersed  with 
thin  white  sunlight.  Como,  always  a 
picturesque  if  dirty  town,  looked  even 
more  ragged  and  out-at-elbows  than 
usual  in  this  alternate  gleam  and  gloom  ; 
and  to  escape  a  wilder  shower  than  the 
rest  I  took  refuge  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
interior  was  very  dark  from  the  storm 
without  ;  and  the  only  light  I  could  see 
from  my  pew  was  a  tiny  oil  lamp  fixed 
against  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  great 
columns  of  the  nave,  below  a  small  marble 
statue  of  the  Madonna.  The  building  was 
almost  empty,  and  silent  save  for  the 
wind  and  rain,  which  seemed  rather  to 
1.8.     July   1893- 


intensify  the  stillness.  The  High  Altar, 
unlighted,  gleamed  dimly  in  the  distance  ; 
golden  lustra  nee  and  candlesticks,  and 
tawdry  bunches  of  flowers  suggesting 
themselves  vaguely  and  richly.  And  mid- 
way up  the  aisle  there  was  the  little  lamp, 
enwrapping  with  a  soft  glow  the  straight 
folds  of  the  marble  drapery,  and  striking 
here  and  there  on  the  faces  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Christ  she  bore.  I  sat  there  and 
listened  to  the  silence,  and  looked  at  the 
darkness  and  the  light.  The  tiny  flame 
burnt  steadily  and  unwaveringly,  the 
Mother  and  the  Child  stood  above  it  in 
unaltered,  and,  as  it  seemed,  unalterable 
repose."  And  there  came  from  all  these 
things  a  feeling  of  peace  and  strength, 
formless  as  real,  unreasoned  but  irrefut- 
able. What  did  the  storm  matter,  and 
the  restless  life  of  the  market-place,  and 
all  else  that  was  fleeting,  trivial,  preten- 
tious ?  Here  was  at  least  one  thing  which 
had  lasted  through  the  ages  ;  answering 
to  some  real  need  of  human  nature, 
silently  appealing  and  as  silently  justifying 
its  appeal.  Was  it  art  ?  Was  it  religion  ? 
Was  it  some  subtle  combination  of  both, 
which  drew  from  the  shadow,  the  silence, 
and  the  statue  such  influence  and  such 
meaning  ? 

I  sat  there  long,  feeling  but  scarcely 
thinking  :  and  when  I  left  the  sun  was 
shining  without  ;  the  tumbled,  eager  life 
of  the  city  was  breaking  against  the  very 
walls  of  the  Cathedral;  my  friend,  who  was 
an  indefatigable  sight-seer,  had  turned  up 
with  his  Bsdeker,  full  of  eager  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  place  for  lunch,  the 
nearest  way  to  the  various  objects  of 
3c  2        — 
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interest,  the  time  of  the  steamboat's 
departure,  and  other  matters  of  immediate 
and  practical  moment.  So  we  lunched, 
coffeed,  smoked,  went  in  search  of 
curiosities  ;  and  finally  drifted  away  to 
the  quay  and  steamer,  and  so  to  Bel- 
lagio.  All  the  while  there  hung  in  my 
memory,  as  a  shadow,  the  thought  of 
the  steadfastly  burning  lamp  and  the 
figures  that  stood  above  it.  And  when  I 
sat  down  to  write  this  article  about  tem- 
porary and  eternal  art,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if,  could  I  only  find  it,  there  must  be  some 
connection  worth  considering,  between  this 
old  experience,  and  the  feeling  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  real  power  of  all  great 
art.  It  is  a  perilous  matter  to  analyse 
sensation,  especially  to  dogmatise  from 
such  an  analysis  ;  but  if  I  may  dare  to  do 
both,  I  would  say  that  the  conviction 
has  gradually  grown  more  and  more 
certain  in  my  mind  that  the  essential 
secret  of  all  great  art,  and  the  essential 
cause  of  its  influence  over  men's  minds, 
is— permanerxe.  Something  which  re- 
mains  unaltered  and  unalterable,  through 
all  changes  of  circumstances  without ; 
something  which  stands  apart  from 
life  in  some  cathedral  of  the  soul,  silent, 
dimly  lighted,  and  yet  to  which  we  may 
always  turn  for  rest  and  consolation  ; 
which  is  related  to  us,  not  to  our  circum- 
stance ;  which  reverses  the  old  Latin  pro- 
verb and  is  alien  to  no  man  because  it 
does  not  specially  belong  to  any  class 
or  individual. 

If  this  be  so,  it  most  evidently  follows 
that  all  art  which  is  based  upon  temporary 
developments  of  taste,  and  passing  in- 
fluences of  life  and  fashion,  is  essentially 
insecure  in  foundation,  and  comparatively 
weak  in  influence.  For,  viewed  as  a 
medium  of  popular  appeal,  for  **  shoot- 
ing folly  as  she  flies,"  art  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  compared  with  more 
practical  modes  of  expression.  A 
temporary  appeal  is  made  most  power- 
fully, as  well  as  most  fitly,  by  a  temporary 
agent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  appeal 
grows  more  permanent,  so  must  the  art 
through  which  the  appeal  is  made  become 
more  secure  and  less  personal.  In  this 
alienation  from  the  particular  instance,  the 
permanent  appeal  of  great  art  inheres, 
and  thence  rise  also  its  universality  and 
cosmopolitancy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
•how  frequently  the  quality  of  any  given 
development  in  aesthetics  is  found  to  be 
in  inverse  ratio  to  its  popularity  at  any 

ecial  moment,  in  any  special  place,  or 
I  any  special  class.     For  all  popularity 


of  the  kind  I   mean  arises   not  from    the 
instantaneous    appreciation    of    excellence^ 
but  from  the  instantaneous  appreciation  of 
novelty — the  response  to  the  old  Athenian, 
demand   for  some  new  thing  ;    while   in 
the    greatest   art   there   is    and   can    be 
nothing  new,  nothing,  that  is,   which  is 
not   governed   by   the   ancient   sanction, 
which  does  not  draw  its  influence  from  the 
ancient  source. 

On  the  next  page,  for  instance,  is  a  little 
drawing  which  Willette  (of  the  **  Chat 
Noir  *')  did  for  me  some  years  ago,  which 
may  well  stand  as  an  admirable  example  of 
modern  journalistic  art,  and  of  the  qualities 
which  are  to-day  most  popular.  One  could 
hardly  wish  for  a  more  spirited  or  more 
graceful  piece  of  extravagance,  and  the 
drawing  is  of  the  kind  superlatively  good — 
could  not  indeed  be  better  for  the  purpose 
- — and  yet  one  can  hardly  look  at  it  for  a 
moment  without  seeing  how  much  we  must 
know  or  take  for  granted  before  such  a  de- 
sign really  amuses  us  even  for  a  moment — 
in  fact  how  essentially  temporary  is  the  art 
and  how  narrowly  limited  to  the  place  of 
origin.  All  that  artistic  skill  and  know- 
ledge, joined  to  an  inventive  fancy,  can 
give  us  are  given  here,  but  the  result  is  the 
result  for  a  moment,  and  one's  chief  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  it  is  regret  that  work 
so  good  should  be  so  futile. 

Turn  back  to  our  frontispiece,  and 
think  whether  we  can  imagine  any  past  or 
future  time  in  which  the  beauty  and  mean- 
ing of  this  simple  design  would  have 
been  unfelt.  Whence  the  difference  ?  Is 
it  not  because  art  leaves  (as  Emerson 
once  well  said  of  genius)  to  novices  the 
gay  and  fantastic  and  ostentatious,  and 
itself  pierces  directly  to  the  simple  and 
true,  that  it  is  familiar  and  sincere? 
If  this  be  a  right  view  we  may,  without 
being  very  strict  moralists,  find  some 
excuse  for  our  repulsion  before  develop- 
ments of  art  which  tend  to  obscure  its 
ancient  aim,  its  real  power.  We  shall, 
so  thinking,  view  them  as  degradations 
of  an  ideal  which  has  been  very  service- 
able to  mankind,  yokings  of  Pegasus, 
not  to  the  plough  only,  but  to  the  muck- 
cart.  No  doubt  designs  which  are  in- 
tended from  the  first  for  issue  in  periodical 
publications  must  partake  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  this  ephemeral  character, 
and  must,  for  purposes  of  popularity,  be  so 
conceived  and  executed  as  to  arrest  an  im- 
mediate attention  ;  the  danger  is  that  work 
of  this  kind  will  overstep  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  alike  useful  and  admirable, 
and  gradually  aff^ect  and  infect  the  serious 
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art  of  the  period.  This  danger  is  to- 
day very  real  and  pressing,  it  is  actually 
upon  us,  and  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  many  pictures  now 
being  exhibited  which  are  essentially  only 
coloured  illustrations  of  their  subjects, 
suitable  for  a  weekly  paper  or  magazine, 
but  wholly  unfit  to  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  permanent  art,  which 
has,  for  the  painter,  its  only  source  in 
the  conception  of  the  beauty  and  meaning 
of  life  in  terms  of  form  and  colour,  as 
the  poet  conceives  them  in  word  and 
rhythm,  the 
musician  in 
qualities  of 
sound. 

There  is  no 
other  fine  art 
than  this — the 
passing  of  a 
man's  soul  into 
the  work  of  his 
the 
of 


use  to  some  of  my  younger  readers — 
afford  us  a  standpoint  from  which  to 
consider  what  I  dare  to  call  the  "tem- 
porary "  art  of  the  present  time  ;  the  art, 
that  is,  which  makes  an  appeal  grounded 
upon  other  claims  than  those  of  perman- 
ence in  beauty.  Of  this  there  are  many 
classes,  so  many  that,  in  my  brief  space, 
there  will  be  scarcely  room  to  name, 
much  less  discuss,  them  all,  and  I  must 
premise  that  any  such  division  into 
classes  must,  of  course,  be  understood 
to    be    merely  for    purposes   of  conveni- 


hands 
vivification 
the  dry  bones 
— the  material 
of  his  art — by 
his  living  spirit. 
But  always,  be 
it  remembered, 
this  transfusion 
of  spirit  is  im- 
possible artisti- 
cally save  to 
those  who, 
through  natur- 
al tendency  or 
developed  fac- 
ulty, can,  if  I 
may  so  express 
it,  feel  in  form 
and  colour,  or 
rather  in  terms 
of  whatever  art 
they  practise. 
Noone,!  think, 
can  altogethi 
Itam  to  do  thi 
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■cerlainly  no  one  can  do  it 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  without  learn- 
ing— and  labour.  Even  then,  and  most  of 
all  perhaps  with  the  greatest  men,  is  the 
acquirement  partial  and  the  success  "  peril- 
ously near  to  failure."  "No  picture," 
said  an  accomplished  artist  to  me  once, 
"  is  worth  anything  till  it  has  been  spoiled 
three  times,"  and  it  is  true,  I  think,  that 
what  makes  any  given  picture  great  is 
gathered  from  the  very  brink  of  failure. 

These   invariably   dry  considerations — 
which     may,     however,     1     trust,     be    of 


cnce  and  brevity,  for  each  class  in  some 
measure  overlaps  and  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  others,  and  to  speak  of  it 
as  single,  or  as  actuated  by  an  exclusive 
motive,  would  be  to  fall  into  an  error  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  young 
partisan  critics  who  brand  every  picture 
in  the  Academy  as  worthless,  or  say,  with 
precise  information,  that  the  English 
water-colour  societies  consist  exclusively 
of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  art,  though 
skilful  in  manipulation  !  I  hope  it  will 
not  be   thought  even  by  the  most  care- 
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less  reader  that  in  using  the  word  **  tem- 
porary "  of  the  following  classes  of  work 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
therefore  worthless  and  useless,  or  perhaps 
even  contemptible.  Such  is  by  no  means 
my  opinion.     In  every   age  of  the  world 


STANHOPE   FORBES,    A.R.A.,    IN   HIS   STUDIO. 
BY   FRED.    HALL. 


great  art  has  had  to  manifest  itself  in 
diverse  forms  suitable  to  the  time  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  people,  and  in  an 
age  like  the  present,  when  every  belief  is 
questioned,  is  it  probable  and  even  right 
"^at  the  dogmas  of  art  should  be  put  upon 
-  trial  ?      Personally,    I    feel    nothing 


but  honour  for  the  young  impressionist 
artists  who  are  seeking  in  all  honesty  and 
earnestness  to  produce  great  pictures  on 
scientific  principles.  I  feel  great  admira- 
tion for  the  labour,  sobriety,  and  skill 
with  which  men  like  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes 

and  the  other 
members  of  the 
Newlyn  School 
areexpending  on 
for  the  most  part 
irresponsive,  and 
unlovely  subjects ; 
and  with  all  its 
flippancy  and  fre- 
quent vulgarity  I 
can  only  feel  as- 
tonishment for, 
and  in  some  sense 
pleasure  in,  for 
the  extraordinary 
amount  and  varie- 
ty of  ability  in  the 
designs  for  the 
illustrated  journ- 
als. Here,  for  an 
instance,  of  this 
last  class  is  a 
half  likeness,  half 
caricature,  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes, 
A.R.A.,  painting 
his  picture  of 
the  Lighthouse^ 
which  has  been 
drawn  for  me  by 
Mr.  Fred  Hall, 
himself  one  of 
the  Newlyn 
School.  Alike  in 
its  ease  and  real- 
ity, and  in  the 
slight  and  rapid 
method  of  its 
execution,  this 
drawing  exactly 
answers  its  tem- 
porary purpose, 
but  it  would 
.scarcely  give 

pleasure  to  any 
one  either  as  a 
serious  portrait 
or — if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression — as  a  serious  carica- 
ture ;  it  is  simply  a  clever  piece  of  art 
journalism.  For  the  Scotch  School  of 
landscape  painting,  too,  wrong  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be  in  principle  and 
method,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  some 
sympathy,  if  only  because  of  its  strength 
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and  freshness  and  freedom  from  the 
tentativeness  of  the  majority  of  the 
younger  men's  work.  No  Scotchman, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  has  ever 
painted  a  landscape— taking  landscape  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  would 
have  been  understood  by,  say,  Gains- 
borough, Nasmyth,  Collins,  Turner,  Con- 
stable, Miiller,  De  Wint,  or  David  Cox — 
but  for  great  studies  of  natural  effect  it 
would  be  difficult  to  rival  some  of  the 
Scotch  artists. 

Leaving  the  landscape  painters,  we 
come  to  that  very  large  and  in  some 
ways,  it  must  be  allowed,  irritating  class 
of  artists  who  devote  themselves  to 
elaborate,  and  very  frequently  conven- 
tional, subject  pictures,  sentimental  or 
historical ;  and  I  must  confess  that  with 
this  class  I  feel  comparatively  little  sym- 
pathy. For  them,  however,  sympathy 
is  little  required,  for  our  English  public 
likes,  and  always  has  liked,  work  of 
this  character,  and  it  is  in  pictures  of  this 
kind  that  the  dealer  finds  his  best  oppor- 
tunity and  his  greatest  profit.  Given  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  skill,  and 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  they  can 
be  turned  out  to  the  required  quality 
with  unfailing  regularity  ;  the  engraving 
or  photogravure  will,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  pay  for  the  picture,  and  the  work 
itself  can  usually  be  disposed  of  to  a 
budding  collector.  To  me  the  woil*  is  so 
unsympathetic  because  artistically  it  lends 
no  whither  ;  it  is  rare  to  find  in  these  com- 
positions any  overruling  artistic  motive, 
any  search  for  great  qualities  of  form, 
colour,  chiaroscuro,  any  subtleties  of 
feeling  or  thought.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  made  up,  as  I  once  remarked  of 
Mr.  Dicksee*s  pictures,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  the  tableaux  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre— so  many  costumes,  so  many 
accessories,  two  or  three  chief  figures, 
and  a  background.  I  have  never  quite 
understood  why  it  is  these  pictures 
should  attract  our  middle  class  in  the  way 
they  do.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
tell  no  clear  or  moving  story  (which 
would  be  an  intelligible,  if  an  inartistic 
reason),  and  they  generally  deal  with  some 
literary,  historical,  or  classic  incident,  of 
which  the  visitors  to  the  Academy  know 
little,  and  for  which  they  care  less. 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
picture-gallery  goers  in  England  go  not 
to  look  at  what  they  like,  but  to  look  at 
what  they're  told  to  like — and  the  larger, 
the  more  removed  from  their  daily  life,  and 


the  more  unintelligible  a  picture  of  this 
class  seems  to  them,  the  more  they  con- 
sider that  it  must  therefore  be  a  work  of 
high  art. 

Lastly,  there  must  be  included  in  the 
list  of  temporary  art  the  works  of  those 
men,  for  the  most  part  followers  of  French 
methods,  who  have  lost  sight  of  the 
object  of  painting  in  the  intensity  of  their 
pursuit  of  the  means  and  the  method. 
Artists  who  have,  like  Mr.  Whistler,  sub- 
stituted harmonv  of  tone  for  colour,  or  like 
,Mr.  Sargent,  who  sacrifices  beauty  to 
vividness  of  impression  and  smartness  of 
brushwork,  and  also  painters  of  an  exactly 
opposite  tendency,  such  as  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  Mr.  John  Collier,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  who  treat  every  portion  of  their 
subject  with  a  clear,  mirror-like  fidelity  in 
which  is  found  little  place  for  the  imagina- 
tive or  the  suggestive  sides  of  art.  Mr. 
Collier  especially  is  an  old  offender  in  this 
way  ;  he  insists  not  only  on  telling  us  all 
about  the  subjects  of  his  pictures,  but  he 
clears  up  and,  so  to  speak,  wipes  out  every 
corner  of  the  composition,  then  rattles  his 
conjurer's  wand  to  and  fro  till  you're 
certain  there's  nothing  left  in  the  hat. 

Of  all  these  Mr.  Sargent  is  at  present 
the  most  interesting  figure,  if  only  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  portion 
of  the  press  have  devoted  themselves  to 
his  praise,  and  because  this  consensus  of 
opinion  is,  though  partially  justified  by  the 
painter's  ability,  essentially  mistaken. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  entire  con- 
fidence that,  whatever  Mr.  Sargent  may 
become  in  the  future,  he  is  not  at  present 
a  great  artist  or  even  a  very  great  painter. 
For  the  first  he  is  too  uncertain  and 
purposeless ;  for  the  second,  too  tricky 
and  imitative.  To  copy  your  master's 
method,  as  Sargent  copied  that  of  Carolus 
Duran,  till  your  brushwork  out-Durans 
Duran,  is  only  to  be  the  cleverest  of 
pupils  ;  and  to  imitate  the  texture  of  a 
piece  of  velvet,  but  to  neglect  the  texture 
of  the  face  above  it,  is  as  much  a  revelation 
of  incompetence  as  of  dexterity.  If  we  can 
go  back  in  memory  two  thousand 
years  and  conceive  Mr.  Sargent  as 
having  painted  Mrs.  Hammersley's 
portrait  in  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
and  then  take  another  jump  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  conceive  this 
picture  hung  in  the  British  Museum  as  a 
masterpiece  of  Athenian  art,  we  should, 
I  fancy,  be  very  puzzled  to  discover 
what  was  the  quality  for  which  it  had 
been  preserved  through  the  centuries. 
For  we  should   not  in  the  imagined  case 
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care  very  much  about  Mr.  Sargent's  dash- 
ing artistic  personality,  his  magnificent 
audacity,  his  hazardous  experiments,  his 
dexterity,  or  his  modishness.      We  should 


rather  be  inclined  to  ask  what  eternally 
true  and  beautiful  matter  had  touched  his 
soul,  and  to  what  use  he  had  turned  that 
Hexterity  which  had  so  long  ceased  to  be 


personally  interesting.  And  so  thinking 
we  should  have  to  confess  that  here  was 
an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  not  added 
to  our  knowledge,  but  only  had  bid  for  our 
applause  ;  we  should  find  that  with  him 
materi.-il  of  his  art  had  transcended 
spirit,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
essentially  differentto  that  of  those 
Eastern  artificers  who  carve  from 
an  ivory  sphere,  with  endless  pa- 
licnce  and  by  some  unexplain- 
;ible  secret,  ball  within  ball, 
ach  covered  with  delicate  de- 
vice, each  separate,  perfect, 
and  useless.  The  skill  is 
equally  wonderful, the  result 
equally  interesting,  the 
art  equally  futile.  Futile, 
that  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  for  like  all  other 
forms  of  human  ingenu- 
ity, it  possesses  a  fitting 
place  and  demands  a 
praise. 

I  have  taken  Mr.  Sar- 
gent intentionally  as  an 
instance,  because  during 
the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  a  marked 
attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  certain  section  of  the 
Press  to  magnify  the 
work  of  this  painter  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  of 
art,  and  of  English 
artists.  Such  absurd 
sayings  as  those  of 
the  National  Observer 
critic,  that  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's portraits  alone 
have  redeemed  the 
Academy  of  late  years, 
have  been  rife  in  those 
half-a-dozen  journals 
who  have  devoted  them- 
selves with  profound 
unanimity  and  anonym- 
ity to  the  interests  of 
the  New  English  Art 
Club. 

These  young  painters 
of     ours,     clever     and 
earnest  as  many  of  them 
are,    are    mistaken    be- 
cause   they   do  not  see 
beyond  the  various  tech- 
nical excellences  the  end 
opose  to  reach  ;    they  outfit 
gorgeously  as  one  of  Ouida's 
kh   details  of  technique  and 
iries     of    light    and    tone ; 
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they  avoid  everything*  which  cannot 
be  justified  by  their  limited  observa- 
tion of  nature  ;  they  despise  every  con- 
vention, irrespective  of  the  object  for 
which  the  convention  has  been  adopted  ; 
their  one  great  aim  is  to  banish  from 
mind  and  eye  every  pre-conceived  idea  and 
experience,  and  they  fondly  imagine  that, 
with  such  equipment  and  such  abandon- 
ment of  their  great  possessions  (the 
heritage  with  which  the  past  genius  of  the 
world  has  endowed  them),  they  can 
achieve  alone  and  unaided  an  art  which 
shall, like  the  birth  of  Topsy,  be  idiopathic. 
There  never  was  an  idea  more  comic  or 
more  false.  There  never  was  an  art  of 
any  kind  worth  the  having  conceived  in 
such  a  spirit  or  on  such  a  method.  It  is 
as  though  a  second  Darwin  should  disre- 
gard every  text-book  of  natural  history, 
every  result  of  his  predecessors*  observa- 
tion, and  set  out  to  catalogue  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  suitable  for  the 
requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Not  in  this  temper  are  discoveries  made 
or  progress  advanced.  And,  rightly 
understood,  the  very  fact  that  these 
recent  developments  of  English  artists 
have  been  received  with  such  vehement  ap- 
plause by  the  Press  critics  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  entirely  temporary  character 
of  their  appeal,  and  of  its  essential 
weakness  from  the  point  of  view  of  great 
art.  For,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  the 
passing  and  not  the  permanent  by  which 
the  Press  lives,  and  which  it  seeks  to  mag- 
nify, and  it  will  therefore  praise  in  art 
what  most  accurately,  or  rather  what 
most  sensationally  reflects  the  fashion  of 
the  hour.  There  would  be  no  diflicultv 
whatever  in  showing  that  those  phases  of 
English  art  which  are  most  popular 
to-day  are  so  because  they  are  in  touch 
not  with  the  qualities  of  fine  art,  but  with 
those  influences  which  are  steadily 
deteriorating  our  literature  and  our  life, 
the  influences  of  foreign  fashion,  the 
influences  of  assurance  without  know- 
ledge, of  contempt  for  the  past,  of  lack 
of  reverence,  enthusiasm,  belief,  and 
patience.  A  student  cannot  become  a 
painter,  in  a  minute,  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a 
year.  But  let  him  deny  that  such  a  thing 
as  painting  is  desirable,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  daub  his  way 
to  immortality  in  the  quickest  of  jiffies. 
Very  literally  is  this  fact  embodied  in 
practice  by  our  youngsters  of  to-day. 
Boys  scarcely  out  of  their  teens  will  paint 
you  a  twenty-foot  canvas  in  the  last 
fortnight   before  the  Academy  sending-in 


day,  and,  ye  gods  !  if  it  be  not  hung  on 
the  line,  what  a  pother  will  be  made  in 
the  National  Observer !  And,  thanks 
to  the  glorious  spirit  of  youth,  and  a 
subdued  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is 
mercifully  still  present  amongst  us,  they 
will,  should  the  adverse  fates  prevent 
the  hanging  of  this  masterpiece,  this 
latest  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  work  of 
Titian  and  Tintoretto,  chop  it  up  in  their 
studio  into  half-a-dozen  little  potboilers  of 
short-skirted  young  !adies,or  comic  young 
gentlemen  in  faultless  evening  clothes 
grinning  lecherously  ct  la  Jan  van  Beers. 

Not,  perhaps,  a  bad  type  of  modern 
life  is  such  proceeding,  which  at  heart 
shows  the  artist's  despisal  not  only  of  his 
public,  but  of  his  own  beliefs  and  his  art, 
and  seeks  to  atone  for  failure  in  the 
ideal  by  realisation  of  the  frivolous — 
and  the  base.  Not  in  such  manner  did 
the  old  Italian  or  Flemish  painter  treat 
his  art.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
reproduction  on  the  next  page  of  a  little 
copper  panel  (the  original  is  scarcely 
double  the  size  of  the  print)  probably 
painted  by  Mabuse. 

I  who  write  have  seen  in  England 
the  rise  and  growth  of  illustrated  journal- 
ism, from  the  old  davs  when  there  was 
provided  for  the  delectation  of  the  aes- 
thetic public  only  the  Illustrated  London 
iVews  and  its  **  Police  "  namesake,  to  these 
present  days  of  £}aily  Graphics  and  Fick- 
mC'Ups  and  the  Picture  Magazine;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  effect  of 
this  enormous  development  has  been  far 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  finest 
qualities  of  English  art  Whether  it  has 
not  been  as  strongly  injurious  to  English 
life  is  a  question  of  graver  importance, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  debated  here, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
baser  sort  of  society  journalism,  which 
probably  does  more  harm  than  any  other 
social  influence  of  the  day,  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  these  Anglo-French  illustra- 
tions which  are  becoming  daily  more 
common.  We  have  not  yet,  it  is  true, 
the  absolute  equivalent  of  La  Vie 
Farisienne  produced  in  London,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  journals  of  essentially  the 
same  type,  and  which  appear  to  be  day 
by  day  feeling  their  way  gradually  to  the 
attainment  of  that  paper's  special  ideal. 

In  what  manner,  I  may  be  asked,  does 
this  affect  the  more  serious  and  elaborate 
methods  and  ideals  of  painting  ?  It  is  true, 
you  may  say,  that  these  drawings  of  which 
you  speak  are  certainly  trivial  and  tempo- 
rary, and  frequently  we  will  allow  they  may 
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be  even  vulgar  or  morally  objectionable, 
but  then,  is  not  the  purpose  which  they 
serve  essentially  a  temporary  and  trivial 
one,  and  do  they  not  give,  in  the  main, 
harmless  pleasure,  and  a  sort  of  indirect 
art  education  to  thousands  of  readers? 
The     answer      is     one     based     on     the 


tempt  unendurably  the  best  and  cleverest 
of  our  younger  artists,  who  are  thus  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  career  led  to  throw 
aside  their  ideals  of  perfection  in  whatever 
branch  of  art  they  may  be  studying,  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  ephemera]  work  which  Ihey 
equally  despise  themselves  for  doing,  and 


I  PAINTING  ON 


simplest  axiom  of  political  economy — 
the  law  of  supplv  and  demand  The 
extent,  the  populanti  and  the  (character 
of  the  Illustrated  Journalism  creates  a 
demand  for  work  of  this  special  kind  and 
induces,  till  the  supply  is  equal  to  that 
demand,  the  comparatively  high  prices 
aid  for  it,  and  in  turn  those  high  prices 


COLLECTION. 


the  public  for  liking,  and  ^^ork  which,  bj' 
that  curious  law  ot  retaliation  which  pre- 
vails in  all  mortal  things  soon  takes  a 
subtle  revenge  bj  becoming  the  onlywork 
which  their  hands  are  capable  of  doing. 
So  the  number  of  artists,  if  by  artist.s 
we  mean  men  who  can  make  an  effective 
sketch  in  black  and  white,  increases  every 
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day,'  and  every  day  the  proprietors  of  the 
journals  have  to  increase  the  number  and 
the  suggestiveness  of  their  illustrations, 
tin  the  reader  who  does  not  now  get  a 
hundred  "cuts"  for  his  sixpence  feels 
defrauded.  Soon,  very  soon,  he  will  in- 
sist on  having  a  hundred  for  one  penny, 
and  will  care  for  them  in  proportion. 
Here  we  touch  a  grave  point,  and  one,  i 
think,  which  has  too  frequently  of  late 
escaped  the  attention  of  press  and  public. 
Pictures  in  periodicals,  in  proportion  as 
they  become  more  numerous,  lose  that 
special  attractivness  which  they  had 
of  old ;  and,  as  they  become  more 
common,  they  must  inevitably  become 
more  allied  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment 


would  have  a  great  art  we  must  encourage 
less  the  art  that  is  on/y  t/tat/e  for  dtstruc- 
tion,  U'hkk  is,  of  its  very  nature,  tem- 
porary and  et'anescent.  Aiid  to  do  this 
we  must  render  the  prizes  of  the  first 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
object,  and  such  as  can  be  utilised  to  help 
ail  those  who  choose  the  higher  service. 

There  are  many  ways  of  effecting  the 
last-mentioned  object,  of  which  one  of 
the  simplest  would  be  the  institution  of 
competitions  for  great  decorative  designs 
in  both  painting  and  sculpture,  at  certain 
fixed  seasons.  .-^  preliminary  series  of 
designs  should  be  sent  in  to  the  judges 
and  from  these  a  certain  number  selected. 
Their    producers    should    be    assisted  to 


and  less  in  touch  with  the  finest  qualities 
of  art. 

We  are  blinded  by  the  things  amongst 
which  we  live  and  their  correspondence 
with  our  passing  feelings,  and  we  do  not 
see  that  our  attempts  to  turn  out  fine  art 
wholesale,  as  we  turn  out  cakes  of  soap, 
must  inevitably  result  in  the  failure  of 
the  artist,  the  degradation  of  art,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  public. 

To  sum  up  this  side  of  the  question, 
here,  as  in  other  matters,  a  choice  must 
be  made  between    contrarieties.       If  we 


'  There  are  no  less  than  ten  thousand  n 
cxhibitii^  artists  set  down  in  the  current  e 
"The  Years  Art."  This  li^l  includes  proh 
much  more  than  half  of  the  total  numbei 
painters  and  d^igners. 
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defray  the  expense  of  models,  studio,  etc., 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  finished 
work.  The  finally  successful  competitor 
should  have  his  work  purchased  by  the 
nation  at  an  adequate,  but  not  extravagant 
price,  and  should  further  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  as  a  matter  of 
right  for  three  or  more  successive  years  at 
the  Royal  .Academy.  The  unsuccessful 
designs  should  become  the  property  of 
the  nation  in  such  cases  as  those  in  which 
the  nation  had  paid  for  their  production, 
and  might  easily  be  utilised  in  principal 
art  schools,  galleries  and  museums.  I  be- 
lieve if  such  a  competition  were  instituted 
twice  yearly,  two  months  being  given  for 
the  preparation  and  judgment  of  the  first 
designs,  and  four  for  the  execution  of  the 
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finished  work,  that  the  impetus  g^iven  to 
the  younger  men's  study  and  ambition 
would  be  invaluable.  Such  competitions 
might  most  fitly  be  held  in  that  gallery 
which  Mr.  Tate,  after  so  many  rebuffs 
and  with  so  much  faint-hearted  recogni- 
tion, has  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Government  to  accept,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  there  might  be  found 
amongst  the  so-called  art  patrons  of 
England  half-a-dozen,  or  even  more,  who 
would  in  the  first  instance  guarantee  the 
slight  expense  necessary.  Such  an  addition 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  would 
give  an  added  meaning  and  a  greater 
reality  to  its  existence,  and  if  Mr.  Tate 
would  consider  it  possible  to  co-operate 
in  some  such  scheme,  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  who  like  myself  would  gladly  help 
it,  both  in  institution  or  administration. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  scheme,  one  upon 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched,  and  of 
which  the  public  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, quite  unaware.  It  is  the  extreme 
poverty  of  many  of  our  younger  artists  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  support  themselves  by  black  and 
white  work  for  the  newipapers  and  illus- 
trated books,  there  are  scarcely  twenty  of 
the  younger  men  who  is  making  an  income 
sufficient  to  live  and  work  quietly  upon. 
The  ordinary  mass  of  pictures  at  the 
exhibitions  do  not  sell — I  should  say 
that  ten  per  cent,  sold  was  considerably 
above     the     average.      At     the     Royal 


Academy,  owing  partly  to  the  indifference 
of  the  Academicians,  if  not  to  a  more  un- 
worthy motive,  the  percentage  is  con- 
siderably less.  So  that  many  of  these 
boys  of  ours,  and  those  the  best,  the  least 
advertising,  and  most  high-minded,  are 
literally  starving  ;  and  starving,  mind, 
with  that  most  bitter  of  all  thoughts,  that 
there  is  for  the  best  kind  of  work  they  tr^' 
to  do  no  recognition  and  no  reward.  These 
are  not  sentimental  or  hasty  words,  nor 
are  they  written  by  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  this  subject.  I  have  been  for  many 
years  behind  the  scenes  of  the  xfffashion- 
able  artist  world.  I  have  seen  the  shoe 
pinch,  seen  it  sometimes  drive  my  near 
friends  to  desperation  and  madness.  It 
would  be  everything  to  the  men  who  are 
working  honestly  and  unknown  if  they 
could  feel  there  was  a  bi-yearly  tribunal 
to  which  they  might  send  their  work 
in  projection,  and  which  would,  if  the 
work  were  deserving,  aid  its  completion  ; 
nay.  even  the  permission  to  show  it 
to  impartial  judges,  would  save  many 
from  that  morbid  self-concentrated  despair 
which  is  the  artist's  greatest  suffering. 
Just  think  !  We  are  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  !  We  have  just  purchased  and 
opened  the  most  expensive  plaything  ever 
dreamed  of — the  Imperial  Institute.  Can- 
not wesomehow  spare  a  few  pounds  yearly. 
in  OUT  awn  interests,  to  encourage  the  young 
artists  of  whom  we  profess  to  be  so 
proud  to  live  through  their  days  of 
struggle  ? 


PTBUSHINC 
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I!.— IN  THE  SMALL  HOURS. 


gROM  half-past  twelve, 
when  the  public-houses 
shut,  till  five  in  the 
morning,  when  they 
open  again,  London  is 
assumed  to  be  asleep. 
The  sleep  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  how- 
ever, for  so  varied  are  the  occupations 
and  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ^ 
modern  Babylon,  that  it  is  well-nigh  im-  i 
possible  to  pass  through  any  important 
thoroughfare,  no  matter  what  the  hour, 
without  encountering  some  of  one's  fellow- 
men.  The  ubiquitous  policeman,  railway 
servants  on  night-duty,  printers,  com- 
positors, firemen,  drunkards  who  cannot 
find  their  way  home,  wretched  people  who 
have  no  homes  to  find,  prowlers,  loafers, 
loungers,  and  "  shady  cards"  innumerable 
— these  are  some  of  the  many  who  pass 
along  the  so-called  deserted  streets. 

Not  till  the  public-houses  are  closed 
does  the  London  night  really  begin  ;  the 
extinction  of  the  huge  moth -attracting 
lamps  of  the  gin-palaces,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  street  lights  bring  a  desolation  and 
darkness  like  to  that  caused  in  more  open 
districts  by  a  heavy  cloud  passing  over  the 


moon.  With  the  darkness  come  forth  in- 
numerable cats,  lighting  over  the  scraps 
that  get  thrown  into  the  streets,  prowling 
and  caterwauling  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Cats,,  are  not  the  only  food-seekers,  for 
every^now  and  then  some  slouching  half- 
famished  wretch  comes  along,  looking 
with  eager  eyes  into  the  doorways  where 
the  better  class  of  poor  people  are  apt  to 
put  their  stale  bread  and  other  unneeded 
food,  and  many  are  the  hungry  ones  who 
have  cause  to  bless 
this  simple  act  of  | 
charity. 

About    one    in    the 
morning    is    the    hour 
for    footpads,    garot- 
ters,  and  others  of  that 
ilk  to  get  to  business  ; 
and     as     the     stri 
traffic     lessens,    from 
side  alleys  and  courts 
emerge    queer-looking 
customers    who    hang 
singly  about  in  door- 
ways,   or     stand    to-  at  i  a.m. 
get  her    under     lamp- 
posts   to    consider    the    plan     of    cam- 
paign.      Under    a   lamp  they    are    more 
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noticeable  than  in  a  dark  corner,  but 
for  that  very  reason  attract  less  atten- 
tion from  the  police.  I  saw  the  three  men 
I  have  attempted  to  sketch  trying  to  do  a 
bit  of  business  with   a  householder  who 


was  standing  in  his  open  doorway  about 
1.30  one  morning.  He  was  the  other  side 
of  the  street  to  them,  so  they  separated, 
and  one  going  down  the  road  some 
distance  crossed  over  and  sauntered 
innocently  back  again  ;  the  other 
two  passed  over  higher  up,  one 
very  drunk — for  the  time  being 
— and  then  turned  to  meet  their 
confederate.  The  three  met  just 
outside  the  quarry's  door,  and 
fell  against  it ;  but  the  worthy 
householder  had  been  one  too 
many  for  them  and  slammed 
the  door  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  save  his  household  goods  from 
the  grasp  of  the  marauder. 

Many  and  various  are  (he  de- 
vices employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  About  Christmas  time 
last  year  a  doctor  was  passing 
up  Holborn  shortly  after  mid- 
night when  some  one  behind 
him  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
saying  —  "Guess  who  I  am."  At  the 
same  moment  the  doctor  was  laid  on 
the  ground,  guessing  and  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  supposed  friend  in  jocular 
fashion  ;    nor   was  it   until  the  quondam 


jokers  had  disappeared  that  he  found 
that  his  watch  and  money  had  gone 
with  them.  There  were  plenty  of  people 
about,  it  was  a  big  public  thoroughfare, 
and  the  hour  was  not  late,  for  London  ; 
yet  the  robbery  was  carried  out  with 
perfect  impunity. 

Another  interesting  dodge  I  watched 
for  several  nights  is  that  employed  by  a 
fatherly  old  gentleman  in  the  style  of  cap 
patented  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardy,  and  a  young 
man  who  knocks  him  down,  brutally  ill- 
uses  him,  and  makes  off  with  his  cash. 
The  benevolent  passer-by  flies  to  the  old 
party's  assistance  and  acts  the  good 
Samaritan  ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  out  of 
sight  than  the  drama  is  repeated  with 
varying  success.  Bedford  Row,  Russell 
Square  and  thereabouts  used  to  be  the 
usual  haunt  of  these  two  accomplished 
actors,  but  they  have  passed  on  else- 
where of  late,— perhaps  on  a  provincial 
tour, 

Variations  of  this  trick  are  plentiful 
enough  :  sometimes  it  is  a  man  and  wife 
dispute — though  this  is  pretty  well  played 
out— another  time  an  ill-used  cripple  who 
can  run  like  the  wind  if  need  be ;  but 
whatever  means  arc  employed,  the  aim 
and  object  is  to  get  the  projected  victim 
to  interfere  in  other  people's  affairs  pre- 
paratory to  interfering  with  him. 

All  the  fights  one  chances  on  are  by  no 
means  artificial,  however,  and  when  a 
real  one  is  on  the  tapis  it  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  a  crowd  fills  the  previously  almost 


empty  street.  The  passing  cabman  reins 
up  and  watches  with  keen  interest ;  to 
him  there  is  always  the  off  chance  oi 
securing  a  hospital  job.  Some  of  the 
"fares"  cabbies  get  in  the  small  hours 
are     quaint    indeed    and    often    enough 
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troublesome  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
remuneration  is  g'enerally  far  above  that 
to  be  obtained  in  the  daytime,  though 
they  frequently  experience  much  bother 
in  getting  it.  One  night  not  lung  ago  I 
saw  a  man,  not  over  sober,  get  out  of 
a  hansom  outside  his  door  and  promptly 
go  to  sleep  on  the  pavement.  On  the 
cabman  waking  him  and  demand- 
ing his  fare,  the  gentleman,  after  much 
fumbling,  pulled  out  a  small  pocket  look- 
'■tg-glass,  and  handing  it  to  the  driver 
told  him  to  give  him  half-a-crown  change. 


The  cabby,  waxing  wroth,  gave  Vent  to 
the  time-honoured  "  Wot's  this?"  The 
man  promptly  got  into  the  cab  again  and 
ordered  the   driver    to   take    him    to    the 


nearest  police-station,  where  he  intended 
to  give  the  cabman  in  charge  for  demand- 
ing more  than  his  legal  fare.  Often  the 
frequenter  of  the  tap-room,  hopelessly 
trying  to  find  his  way  home,  concludes 
that  the  roadway  is  his  bed,  and  peace- 
fully slumbers  there  till,  with  a  clatter  and 
a  shower  of  sparks,  a  hansom  is  pulled  up 
just  clear  of  him  ;  he  indignantly  rebukes 
the  cabman,  but  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances is  likely  to  finish  his  night's 
slumber  on  one  of  the  couches  provided 
by  his  country  for  the  puzzled  wanderer. 
But  gradually  the 
less  sober  wanderers 
disappear,  either  v/ith 
the  assistance  of 
policemen,  or  with 
the  kindly  aid  of 
watchful  loafers,  who 
help  them  into  dark 
corners  or  blind  alleys 
where  they  remove 
their  valuables ;  and, 
if  their  clothes  are 
worth  taking,  assist 
them  to  undress, 
soon  as  the  public- 
ihut  the  all-night  coffee- 
siall  opens,  and  here  for  a  modest 
purchase  coffee, 
uholk^,  iir  'ot  taters — good  stuff  too— 
.uilI  (Ik'  siMll-ki'opers  drive  a  brisk  trade, 
c-pL-. '.illy  in  liiij  early  morning.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  have  eaten  a 
'ot  tater  at  one  of  the  stalls,  and  the 
owner  thereof  ever  after  labelled  himself—  ■ 
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other    leg    swinging; 
fashion  of  walk  enable 
door  fastenings  withe 
stride. 

Occasionally  one  pa 
cabman  remaining  all 
and  every  here  and  the 
at  the  fire-stations  are  to  be  seen  leaning 
against  the  escapes — and  queer  are  the 
tales  they  can  tell  of  what  they  see  during 
the  night-watches.  Under  lamp-posts  and 
round  corners  one  comes  now  and  again 
upon  fellows  watching  the  "  copper"  out 


r,    which 

s  him  to  inspect  the 
ut   stopping    in  his 

sses  an  enterprising 
night  on  the  stand, 


r<d\' 


of  sight ;  and  once  I  saw  a 
dim  form  crawling  across  the 
leads  of  a  roof — presumably  Bill 
Sykes  professionally  engaged. 

Another  night,  while  wander- 
ing round,  one  sees  lodgers 
"doing  a  moonlight  flit,"  shift- 


tut    their    furni 


the 


But  though  1  have  hunted  for  him  long 
we  have  never  met  ;  and  I  fear  he  must 
be  relegated  to  the  same  bourne  as  the 
"  Pawnbroker  to  Her  Majesty." 

By  2.30  the  streets  are  silent  save  for 
the  heavy  thud  of  an  occasional  policeman 
trying  the  doors  on  his  beat,  moving 
along  with  a  peculiar  swing  common  to 
the  Force.  Resting  on  the  foot  nearer 
the  wall   he  bends   down  tha 


upper 


landlord 
looks  out  and 
threatens  fear- 
ful things  in 
the  way  of  up- 
setting bucket- 
fuls  of  dirty 
water  on  them, 
calling  the 

police,  and  in- 
voking the  aid 
of  stipendiary 
magistrates. 

About  two 
o'clock  along 
any  tram  route 
one    is    apt   to 

immense  cloud 
of     dust    that 


dead  of  night  in  preference  to 
having  it  seized  for  arrears  of 
rent  ;  and  when  the  landlord 
happens  to  come  upon  the  scene 
the  play  becomes  lively.  More 
often  than  not,  however,  the 
landlord  anticipates  this  move, 
and  in  the  streets  where  cheap 
unfurnished  lodgings  abound  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
locked-out  tenants  hammering 
away  at  a  door,  while  from  an 
I'indow 


hurries 
Some  few  min- 
utes   later   the 
iiring    pedesti 

iff/re    when  he 


L  discovers  its    raisoH 
>vertakes  a  huge  contri- 
vance of  brushes,  drawn  by  a  single  horse, 
f    which  clears  the  dust  out  of  the  tramway 
lines,  and  drives  all  save  the  most  hardy 
and  persevering  out  of  the  street  in  its 

There  is  one  eminent  characteristic  of 
the  small  hours  in  London  ;  the  deep 
suspicion  with  which  an  ordinary  wayfarer 
looks  on  whoever  he  may  meet.  I  remem- 
ber losing  myself  late  one  night  in  the 
mazes  around  Russell  Square  ;  in  my 
wanderings  I  met  a  policeman  and  asked 
him  how  to  get  out.      "  Out  where  ?  "  he 
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out  likely  enough,  and  are  awaiting  their 
prey,  but  they  never  neglect  a  good  chance 
that  comes  by  accident.  Many  and  terri- 
s  of  men  decoyed  at  night 


inquired  with  Ihi;  -surprihc  of  one  familiar 
to  the  district. 

•'  Holborn,  Oxford  Street,  anywhere  !  ■ 
(replied. 

'"Now  look  here,"  said  the  guardian 
Df  the  peace.  "  first  you  wants  Oxford 
Steeet,  which  is  second  right,  third  left, 
Ant  right  ;  and  then  you  kck  Holhorn, 
lirfiich  is  t'other  way  entirely.  Take  care 
you  don't  get  run  in  afore  you're  done !  " 
This  was  not  hopeful,  so  I  hastened  to 
follow  the  t'other  way,  soon  got  lost  again, 
and  finally  ran  into  the  same  policeman 
again.  He  looked  at  me  verj'  suspiciously 
and  remarked,  as  I  hastily  passed  him,  that 
he'd  got  his  eye  on  me.  Finally,  I  encoun- 
tered a  sailor  who.  in  answer  to  my  query, 
said  he  was  going  into  Holborn,  and  that  1 
might  "  sail  in  company  with  him  if  I  kept 
the  other  side  of  the  street."  We  kept  up  a 
sort  of  conversation  at  this  distance,  but 
on  his  finding  out  that  1  knew  something 
of  his  ship  he  gradually  decreased  it,  and 
on  our  reaching  Holborn  tenderly  advised 
me  to  repent  and  give  up  the  footpad 
business  !  It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  that 
any  one  wandering  about  in  the  small 
hours  is  a  footpad,  unless  wearing  the  top 
hat  of  respectability.  In  such  a  case  the 
wearer  walks  rapidly  down  the  middle  of 
the  street,  for  in  doorways  and  corners 
lurk  many  ready  enough  to  pounce  on  the 
unprepared.    They  have  their  decoy  ducks 


the 


into    strange 
traps, 
majority  of  thi 
are      too      well 
known     to     be 
worth  repeating 


A  fire  at  night 
is      the      great 
chance      which 
the  restless  wan 
derer  dreams  of. 
A  grand    thing 
indeed    it  is  to 
look 
A    small 
at    the     begin- 
ning, just  a  lit- 
tle    wreath     of 
smoke,     a     poHci 
man    kicking    at 
door,  terrified 
pie  helped  out  of 


upon. 


HILL   SVKES. 


idows,  a  few  flames 
cloud  of  smoke  ;  then  flames 
bursting  out  of  windows  writhing  and 
twisting,  a  great  snake  of  fire  shooting 
upwards  into  a  cloud  of  sparks,  engine 
after  engine  thundering  up  in  a  mad 
gallop  scattering  the  bystanders  right  and 
left,  a  crowd  of  riff-raff  following  in  the 
train  of  each,  black  figures  prancing  like 
demons    in    the  fierce  golden  glare,   and 
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overhead  the  heavy  crimson  pall.  Police- 
men rapidly  collect,  force  back  the 
onlookers,  and  make  a  clear  space  around 
the  engines — a  charmed  circle  into  which 
none  save  members  of  the  press  may 
enter  :— nominally,  at  least,  for  in  practice 
pretty  well  anybody  can  pass  the  cordon 


HERALDS   OP 


by  saying  "  Press  ;  "  though  of  late  the 
inquiries  of  suspicious  policemen  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  give  such  answers 
as,  Isle  of  Dogs  Times,  Harrow  Road  Mirror, 
Walham  Green  Gazette.  But  it  is  worth  a 
harmless  momentary  deviation  from  truth 
to  get  a  good  view  of  a  London  Are. 


TRAMWAY   LINES. 

By  three  o'clock  the  great  city  is  at  its 
quietest  and  pedestrians  few  and  very  far 
between.     Along   the  big  thoroughfares 
one     sees     crouching      figures      moving 
along  in    the  gutters,  grubbing  for  any- 
thing of  value  that  may  have  been  lost 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours — these 
are  t'-^  first  heralds  of  the  coming 
day.       Instinct    seems  to   guide 
them,  for  they  move  very  quickly 
and    yet   leave    nothing    of   any 
value  whatsoever  in  their  tracks. 
Later  on  they  may  be  seen  again, 
this    time    hunting  in   the  dust- 
boxes  that  are  put  out  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Very  solemn  and  still  do  the 
bridges  look,  deserted  save  for 
some  homeless  wretch  crouched 
on  the  stone  seats  or  wearily 
gazing  down  or  the  dark  water 
which  reflects  his  life  in  its  turbid 
current.  It  is  in  the  .darkness 
of  the  night  that  we  pierce  be- 
hind the  veil,  and  see  the  price 
that  has  to  be  paid  for  the  day  time's 
glitter  and  show  ;  the  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, and  all  the  things  best  left  hidden  in 
the  darkness  since  they  cannot  be  told.  Let 
any  onef  in  guise  that  will  not  attract 
attention,  wander  through  the  great  city 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  for  a 
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week  or  two,  and  he  will  learn  how  very 
little  civilisation  has  done  to  make  the 
world  better,  he  will  see  the  eddios  of  the 
stream  of  progress. 

But  the  market  carts  are  rolling  in  from 
the  country-sides  ;  gradually  the  streets 
fill  again.  Fleet  Street  is  the  first  to  wake 
up.  Here  oneseescrowdsof newsagents' 
men  in    front  of  the  offices  of  the  daily 


papers — men    whose  day's  work  is  prac- 
tically over  by  9  a.m. 

with  the  cold  morning  light,  which 
sets  forth  London  in  a  purity  to  be  found 
at  no  other  hour,  a  whole  series  of  fresh 
actors  come  upon  the  stage,  and  the  darker 
side  is  hidden  for  a  while  beneath  the 
brighter  raiment  of  the  day. 


IN    A    COUNTY   PRISON. 


By     G.     RAYLEIGH     VICARS,     M.A. 


With  Illustrations  by  A.  TWIDLE. 


\N'V  a  tramp,  alone,  or 
Icindcuffed  to  a  gentle- 
iii;Ln  of  similnrioccupa- 
lion,  may  be  seen  on  his 
wAy  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Ms  destiny  in  the  county 
i;:iol.  Day  by  day,  and 
uuek  by  week,  file  by, 
iji  motley  groups,  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  vagrants,  the  itinerant  vendor  of  note- 
paper,  the  men  with  combs  for  sale,^a 
numerous  fraternity  these — the  male  and 
female  couple,  the  lady,  usually  picked  up 
on  the  road  somewhere  and  dropped  again 
to  find  a  fresh  partner  if  the  sentences 
allotted  to  them  by  the  judge  do  not  coin- 
cide in  length  of  time;  and,  lastly,  the 
drunken,  whining  vagrant,  who  is  always 
starving,  yet  always  more  or  less  tipsy. 
Then  there  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
too  proud  to  bs  seen  walking  with  a  com- 
mon policeman,  who  require  nothing  less 
than  a  spring  cart  to  be  driven  in  to  the 
mansion  always  ready  to  entertain  them, 
and  provide  them  with  creature  comforts, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bath,  the  skill  and  atten- 
tion of  the  hnir-dresser,  and  the  delicate 
inquiries  of  the  prison  surgeon  with  a 
view  to  the  invigorating  delights  of  the 
tread-wheel,  or  the  philosophic  meditations 
on  human  life  generally,  aroused  by  the 
picking  of  a  few  pounds  of  oakum. 

On  ringing  the  gate-bell  of  the  prison, 
a  small  door,  with  a  grating,  is  opened, 
and  the  gate-porter  looks  at  your  pass,  if 
you  have  one,  or  inquires  the  nature  of 
your  business.  In  the  gate-lodge  on  the 
left  as  you  go  in,  dwells  the  janitor  of  the 
gate,  a  methodical  ofiicial,  who  always 
enters  the  name  of  every  one  passing 
through,  and  refers  to  the  exact  minute  of 
the  same  by  the  aid  of  his  clock.  In  front, 
are  glass-covered  doors,  which  open  into 
the  official  portion  of  the  building,  and, 


on  passing  through  these,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  corridor,  with  various 
offices  on  either  side,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  passage,  a  pair  of  iron  gates, 
leading  into  the  prison  proper.  All 
prisons  are  constructed  iwtc,  so  that  to 
get  into  the  cell  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment, three  sets  of  doors  or  gates,  must 
be  traversed. 

Pass  through  the  iron  gates,  and  you 
are  in  the  large  hall,  on  all  sides  of  which, 
above  and  below,  you  will  see  rows  upon 
rows  of  cells,  and  tiers  of  landings. 
How  silence  reigns  here  !  Scarcely  a 
sound,  save  an  occasional  slamming  of 
doors,  or  rattle  of  iron  gates.  If  it  is 
dinner-time,  there  must  be  some  hundred 
men  or  more  in  the  cells,  but  without  an 
inspection  by  means  of  the  small  hole  in 
each  cell  door,  you  would  scarcely  believe 
that  the  cells  were  tenanted,  so  subdued 
and  orderly  everything  seems.  On  the 
door  of  each  cell,  are  placed  various 
cards,  afford- 
ing information 
to  the  prison 
staff  as  to  the 
stage  to  which 
theprisonerbe- 
longs,  and  his  ' 
conducl,  for, 
inside  gaols, 
there  are  good 
and  badly  be- 
haved men,  the 
former  largely 
predominating, 
and  upon  persona!  observance  of  prison 
rules  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  the  in- 
dividual comfort  of  the  prisoner. 

Inside  a  cell,  the  plank-bed,  bed-clothes, 
towel,  and  other  requisites  of  prison  Ii£ft 
have  to  be  kept  arranged  in  order,  or  tflft 
of   dietary  restrictions  mav   WS 
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unpleasantly  prominent  in  Ihe  meals  of 
the  prisoner.  Here  and  there,  if  work  is 
to  the  front,  may  be  seen  men  scrubbing 
the  floors,  brushing,  dusting,  or  mailing 
themselves  f^enerally  useful,  clothed  in  a 
drab  suit,  of  sombre  appearance,  though 
not  honoured  with  knee  breeches,  such  as 
penal  servitude   prisoners   affect. 

On  your  right,  as  you  enter  one  large 
room,  you  notice  a  row  of  wood 
en  partitions,  and  behind  thes.' 
a  structure  like  a  huge 
water-wheel,  and,  above 
you,  a  further  landing, 
also  provided  with  par- 
titions and  a  further  dis- 
play of  wheel.  The  parti- 
tions are  for  the  men 
working  the  tread-wheel  ; 
they  hold  on  to  a  bar  for 
support,  and  the  wheel 
grinds  the  corn  for  the 
bread  they  eat,  thus  com- 
bining labour  with  utility. 
Forty  men  will  easily  turn 
this  heavy  apparatus  by 
their  individual  weight  ; 
all  stamping  and  treading 
done  forcibly  is  un* 
necessary,  the  lifting  of 
the  body  step  by  step 
sufficing  to  turn  the  wheel 
round.  A  certain  reverend  >  " 
gentleman,  a  magistrate  of  the  '. 
county  of  Lincoln,  considering  the 
wheel  to  be  a  very  trifling  form  of  labour, 
mounted  the  same,  and,  being  unable  t(. 
1j^  off, was  compelled  to  complete  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  revolution,  from  which 


little  pleasantry  he  retired  extremely 
exhausted,  having  emphatically  refuted 
his  own  theories,  by  a  little  wholesome 
practical  illustration.  Doubtless,  this 
reverend  gentleman  did  more  than  merely 
lift  the  body,  step  by  step,  and  so  ex- 
perienced considerable  inconvenience  from 
his  laudable  enthusiasm  ;  he  could  how- 
ever easily  have  got  off  the  wheel,  if  he  had 
but  tried,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent any  prisoner  from  so  doing,  beyond 
the  inconvenience  of  a  small  difference 
with  the  warder  in  charge,  resulting  pos- 
sibly in  an  interview  with  the  governor 
next  day  and  a  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  dietary  enjoyed  by  the   prisoner. 

In  the  interview  or  visiting  room, 
prisoners,  at  stated  times,  are  allowed  to 
see,  but  not  to  touch,  or  even  come  near, 
their  friends.  There  are  two  sets  of  bars, 
parallel  and  separated  some  ten  feet  or  so, 
at  the  far  side  of  which  stands  the 
prisoner,  the  warder  in  the  centre,  the 
visitor  at  the  further  side,  so  that  there  is 
the  official  always  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  guest,  to  prevent  stray  contra- 
band articles  from  being  handed  to  the 
prisoner  :  in  some  prisons  there  is  also 
wire  netting  over  the  top  of  the  room, 
enclosing  the  bars,  to  prevent  any- 
thing being  thrown  over  by  the  visitor. 
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Now  for  the  chapel,  reached  by  ascend- 
ng  some  st^rs.     One    is  struck   by  the 


remarkable  chesrfulness  of  this  buildiii};, 
with  its  op^n  benches  for  the  prisoners, 
and  the  governor's  pew,  which  almost 
reminds,  one  of  the  Royal  Box  at  tlu' 
Albert  Hall,  reared  aloft  to  command 
good  view  of  all  the  men. 

Then,'  leaving  the  chapel,  we 
proceed  to  an  institution  fortun- 
ately less  often  in  use,  the 
scafTold.  Standing  in  the  prison- 
yard,  one  gets  a  view  of  the  shed, 
which  is  some  height  from  the 
ground,  and  is  a  permanent 
erection,  after  the  type  of  the 
Newgate  shed ;  a  lever  (resemb- 
ling a  railway-signal  hand -lever) 
projects,  from  the  floor  of  the 
scaffold  ;  this  the  executioner 
pulls,  and  the  two  boards,  con- 
stituting the  floor  of  the  scaffold, 
separate,  and  the  culprit  drops 
down  into  the  space  beneath,  the 
long  dro;5.  Sandbags  are  placed 
against  each  board,  to  obviate  the 
wooden  resonance  of  the  same, 
as  they  fall  away  from  each  other. 
Some  will  remember  how  in  a 
certain  county  prison  some  years 
ago  the  drop  failed  to  act.  Lee, 
now  in  penal  servitude,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  when  the 
time     for    execution     arrived,     he 


was  placed  upon  the  drop,  which  had 
been  previously  tested,  but  it  would  not 
separate,  and, 
after  several  in- 
effectual attempts 
to  hang  this  man 
(a  most  atrocious 
murderer)  had 
been  made,  he 
was  placed  again 
in  the  cell  to 
which  he  never 
expected  to  re- 
turn, and  respit- 
ed, pending  the 
decision  of  the 
Home  Secretary, 
the  result  being 
penal  servitude 
for  life. 

Then   there  is 

a  room  in  which 

are  kept  the  cat 

o'      nine      tails, 

various  kinds  of 

irons,  and  a  birch 

rod    or     two.      The 

cat  (not  the  prison  cat 

with  one  tail,   for  we  have 

seen  him   more  than  once)  has  nine  cords 

attached    thereto,    without     knots,     the 
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amount  of  physical  pain  resulting  from 
an  intimate  union  between  the  lashes  and 
the  prisoner's  back  varying  according'  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  same  is  handled, 
I  remember  one  convict  prison  governor 
saying  to  me,  "  I  have  one  or  two  men 
who  can  flog,"  meaning  that  there  were 
often  to  be  found  warders  who  could  not 
flog.  Three  dozen  strokes  is  a  very  usual 
allowance  in  necessary  cases  ;  at  many 
prisons  the  thirty-six  lashes  are  divided 
between  three  warders,  each  taking,  or 
rather  giving,  a  dozen.  A  prisoner  is 
flogged  in  nearly  all  cases  for  an  assault 
committed  in  prison  on  a  warder  or  fellow 
prisoner,  or  a  flogging  may  have  been 
imposed  as  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  highway  robbery 
with  violence, 
garotters, 
and  such  cow- 
ardly crimi- 
nals. The  cat 
is  also  used 
when  general 


trade  work  inside  a  prison.  In  large 
convict  prisons,  many  industries  find  re- 
presentatives, but  in  county  gaols,  we  do 
not  expect  to  get  much  useful  labour  out 
of  men  the  majority  of  whose  sentences 
are  very  short.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  vagrants  form  the  staple  supply 
of  county  prisons,  the  duration  of  their 
incarceration  will  not  permit  of  much 
trade  work.  What  can  a  man  under  a 
seven  or  fourteen  days'  sentence  be 
expected  to  learn?  If  you  can  make 
him  grind  the  flour  for  his  bread,  keep 
his  cell  and  the  landings  near  to  him 
clean,  wash  and  scrub  about,  thenyou  have 
done  as  much  as  can  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Everything  inside  a  prison 
must    be  done   by  them  as    a  matter  of 
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has  been  of 
frequent  oc- 
currence— 
usually  a  pen- 
al -  servitude 
prisoner,  who 
has  become 
reckless,  for 
it  would  not 
answer  the 
purpose  of  a 

going  a  hard 
labour  sen- 
tence of  a  two 

mumto  be  in- 
subordinate for  long  ;  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  make  himself  miserable, 
and  to  gain  nothing  but  a  sore  back,  and 
meagre  diet,  and,  perhaps,  leg-irons,  for 
six  months.  The  birch  rod  is  chiefly  used 
for  boys  under  special  sentences,  but  not 
entirely,  as  we  find  it  used  in  convict 
prisons  when  the  cat  fails.  Many  men 
dread  the  birch  more  than  the  lash,  as 
savouring  of  degradation.  It  may  be  a 
fine  thing  and  something  to  bo:  st  of  on 
release,  that  the  cat  had  been  used,  but 
few  criminals  would  care  to  parade  that 
they  had  been  birched  like  a  schoolboy. 
The  one,  in  the  obscure  light  of  criminal 
reasoning,  may  be  heroic,  the  other  is 
humiliating.  In  the  baking  and  cooking 
departments,  one  has  an    illustration   of 


is  always 
p  1  e  n  ty  of 
work  for  pri- 
soners, leav- 
ing the  tread- 
mill out  of 
CO  nside  r- 
ation.  A  pri- 
son is  very 
much  like  a 
first    -    class 

every  part  of 
it  must  be 
kept  scrupu- 
lously clean, 

vagrant,  after 
fourteen  days' 
hard  labour, 
does  not 
know  the 
meaning  of 
the  word  "  cleanliness,"  then  I  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  will. 

Escapes  from  county  gaols  are  very 
rare,  the  sentences  scarcely  justifying  the 
risks  run  ;  it  ts  the  man  under  a  sentence 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  who  will  do 
anything,  if  desperate,  to  regain  his 
freedom.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
however,  the  man  is  soon  retaken,  and, 
as  a  result,  loses  all  his  prison  privileges. 
If  a  convict  is  suspected  of  harbouring 
designs  of  escape,  he  has  to  put  his 
clothes  outside  his  cell  every  night,  a 
somewhat  ingenious  prevention.  It 
might  at  first  sight  be  thought,  that  the 
top  of  a  prison  was  the  safest  place  in 
which  to  lodge  "a  long  sentence"  or 
desperate  man.     The  experienced  official 
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thinks  otherwise,  and  places  such  men  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  that  the  night  watch- 
man can  locate  any  sounds  coming  from 
a    cell    which    must,    evidently,    be   more 


accessible,  than  if  it  were  fifty  feet  above 
him.  An  ingenious  escape  happened  at 
the  now  defunct  Millbank ;  a  convict 
managed  to  get  up  a  chimney,  and  after 
thoroughly  smearing;  himself  with  soot, 
played  the  part  of  an  honest  chimney 
sweep,  marching  olT  and  sauntering  past 
Scotland  Yard  quite  unnoticed.  He 
changed  his  clothes  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  but  eventually  was  captured  near 
Euston  Station  by  an  interfering  detective, 
who  happened  to  observe  certain  injuries 
caused  by  his  escape,  and  landed  him 
safely    home  again. 

Returning  to  the  corridor  containing 
the  offices,  we  look  in  at  the  room  occupied 
by  the  clerks'  department  of  the  prison, 
and  notice  the  book  containing  hundreds 
of  photographs  (the  faces  and  hands  of 
convicted  prisoners). 

This  paper  would  be  perhaps  incom- 
plete without  allusion  to  malingering. 
Some  prisoners  will  do  anything, 
suffer  almost  anything,  to  evade 
labour,  the  great  medium  being  illness, 
generally  of  a  tragical  nature,  such  as 
epileptic  seizures  (by  chewing  a  piece  of 
soap  a  plausible  foam  may  be  pro- 
duced), bleeding  from  the  nose,  spitting 
blood,  and  so  on.  A  prisoner,  of  whom 
I  know   something,    ingeniously  inserted 


small  pieces   of  wood  in     his    nose,    the 

necessary   hsemorrhage      ensuing,    which 

staved    off'    the  dreaded   tread-wheel   for 

a  time  until  the  acuteness  of  the  officials 

concerned  obtained  the 

-  ■ .  mastery    of  the  secret. 

Anything    rather    than 

work  ;  it  was  so  outside 

,--  the  prison  walls,  and  it 

is    so    when  inside    the 

"^  same.    But  I  must  bring 

my    short    paper    to   a 

close.     My    thanks  are 

specially    due     to    the 

-■-,'  Surveyor  -  General     of 

I  ^_^  Prisons,     Sir    Edmund 

Du       Cane,       K.C.B., 

R.E.,  for  the  very  kind 

assistance   rendered    in 

placing  facilities  at  my 

disposal  for  the  artistic 

and    other   portions   of 

this     paper ;      also     to 

Captain    Eardley    Wil- 

mot,    the    governor  of 

Lincoln       prison,      for 

practical     help     rendered 

on     many     occasions,    and 

to    two      gentlemen     connected 

with  the  same  prison,  who   assisted  me 

on  a  special  visit,  and  to  whose  aid  the 

graceful    combination    of     birch      rods. 
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With  Illustrations  by  W.  CUBITT  COOKE. 


HAVE  sometimes  flat- 
tered myself — in  remote 
islands,  stormy  Atlantic 
solitudes,  cottages  set  out 
upon  remote  headlands, 
and  such  like  picturesque 
spots — that  I  could  get  on 
without  any  one  to  cook 
for  me.  It  was  an  ex- 
hilarating dream,  and  I 
have  even  gone  so  far 
once  or  twice  as  to  try 
and  reduce  it  to  practical  experience,  but 
must  own  that  the  plan  is  not  one  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  for  general 
adoption.  Self-made  stirabout  is  indi- 
gestible, unless  stirred  for  a  longer  period 
than  impromptu  cooks  are  wont  to 
bestow  upon  it.  Bacon,  fried  over  a 
sitting-rooni  fire,  is  apt  to  leave  more 
permanent  reminiscences  of  its  presence 
than  one  would  think  possible,  while  a 
prolonged  course  of  tinned  soups  and 
potted  meats  has  other  results  needless 
to  particularise.  If  worn  out  with  these 
amateur  efforts,  one  hastily  summons 
some  local  assistant  to  one's  aid,  no 
amount  of  patriotism — 1  am  speaking, 
it  must  be  understood,  of  Ireland— 
will  enable  me  to  assert  that  one  invari- 
ably finds  even  an  embryo  Fran- 
catelli  ready  to  one's  hand.  This  con- 
fession will  explain  how  it  is  that  I 
cherish  such  a  special  sentiment  of 
gratitude  towards  my  friend  Mrs. 
O'Donnell,  who  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion has  come  gallantly  to  the  rescue, 
when  I  have  rashly  thrust  myself  into 
some  such    situation   as    those  indicated 


above,  and  am  suffering  from  the  natural 
results. 

Mrs.  O'Donnell  is  herself  a  native  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  capabilities,  and,  what  is 
even  more  important,  with  its  limitations. 
She  does  not,  however,  belong  to  its 
sea-washed  border,  but  to  the  more  inland 
county  of  Roscommon,  and  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  that  county  that  her  pro- 
fessional years  have  been  chiefly  spent. 

At  present  she  has  retired  from  active 
service  altogether,  and  lives  in  great 
state  and  comfort  with  a  married  daughter, 
whose  husband  being  the  proprietor 
of  a  public-house,  his  female  relatives 
go  to  Mass  upon  a  side  car,  and  possess 
all  the  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  suitable  to  those  who  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  one  really  thriving 
and  satisfactory  industry  in  Ireland.  As 
a  "compliment,"  however,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  old  acquaintanceship,  she 
has  more  than  once  left  these  scenes 
of  ease  and  comfort,  and  hastened  to 
my  side  when  some  unusually  de- 
spairing appeal  has  worked  upon  her 
compassion. 

Her  conversation  is  at  least  as  good  as 
her  made  di.shes,  and  our  morning  dia- 
logues—ostensibly upon  the  subject  of 
ducks  and  chickens — are  apt  to  stray  to 
a  greater  distance  from  those  topics  than 
would  be  believed  by  any  one  who  has 
not  realised  from  what  small  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  startin>r- points  the 
conversation  of  two  intelligent  and  really 
sympathetic  people  will  in  time  diverge. 

After  this  last  remark,    which    has    a 
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flavour  about  *it  of  vainglory,  I  had 
better  hasten  to  add  that  my  share  of 
these  dialogues  is  all  but  entirely  negative, 
being  limited  to  occasionally  uttering 
appropriate  interjections,  with  perhaps 
now  and  then  a  question,  when  the  stream 
of  reminiscence  seems  for  a  moment  to 
be  abating. 

Of  the  various  families  that  have  from 
time  to  time  had  the  advantage  of  Mrs. 
O'Donnell's  services,  her  chief  favourite — 
her  sheet  anchor  and  war-horse  so  to 
speak — is  that  of  the  Carrowmores, 
upon  whose  estate  she  was  born,  in 
whose  kitchen  she  graduated,  and  in 
whose  affairs  she  takes  the  deepest  and 
most  affectionate  interest.  With  me  her 
theme  has  chiefly  been  the  last  Lord 
Carrowmore,  although  from  her  account 
he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  degen- 
erate member  of  that  well-known  and 
stalwart  house  ;  Mrs.  O'Donnell's  whole 
tone  in  speaking  of  him  presenting 
an  odd  admixture  of  awe  for  what  he 
represented,  joined  to  a  sort  of  regret- 
ful pity  for  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
himself  was — 

**  You  see,  ma'am,  they  were  always 
great  people,  out  and  out,  the  Carrow- 
mores ;  the  very  top  and  glory  of  all 
the  noble  families  of  Roscommon," 
she  would  say.  **  Thought  a  power  of 
themselves,  they  did,  and  no  wonder ! 
Grand-looking  gentlemen,  every  one  of 
them.  To  see  Mr.  John  George — that's 
the  present  lord — coming  up  the  avenue 
of  Castle  Gaddery,  with  his  chest  tossed 
out,  and  he  not  looking  at  you,  no,  nor 
seeing  you,  no  more  than  if  you  weren't 
in  it  at  all — dear  me,  it  was  a  pleasure  ! 
They  were  all  like  that ;  grand  gentry, 
high-steppin'  and  proud,  every  one  of 
them.  A  real  out  and  out  noble  family. 
Ah  !     Dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 

**  What  sort  of  a  place  was  Castle 
Gaddery,  ma'am  ?  Dear  heart !  don't 
every  one  know  that  there's  not  its 
match  in  all  Ireland,  let  alone  the 
county  Roscommon  !  Why,  w^hen  the 
old  lord  and  lady — that's  my  lord's  father 
and  mother— was  first  married,  'twas  four 
horses  they'd  have  out  whenever  they 
went  to  take  air  in  the  neighbourhood,  so 
it  was — four  horses,  yes,  indeed,  not  a 
horse  less  !  That  was  before  my  time, 
but  'twas  always  the  same,  always.  Why, 
when  the  railway  was  first  opened  to 
Athlone,  I've  heard  say  her  old  lady- 
ship could  not  be  got  to  step  into 
the  train,  no  nor  to  look  at  it  'cept  she 
might  sit  in  her  own  coach    the    whole 


time  !  Yes,  indeed,  and  sit  in  it  she  did, 
too,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  till  the  day 
of  her  death,  did  her  old  ladyship  !  Oh, 
a  grand  family  they  were  always,  and  a 
grand  house,  and  a  grand  place,  and 
grand  ways  entirely  ! 

**Too  much  grandeur  do  you  say, 
ma'am  ?  Well,  may  be  so,  indeed,  may  be 
so,  the  way  the  property  is  now.  Still, 
rich  or  poor,  rich  or  poor,  they  were 
always  like  that,  always  great  and 
respected  Held  their  heads  high, 
higher  than  any  one  else  in  the  county  ; 
young  and  old,  first  and  last,  all  the 
same,  all  the  same,  none  like  them 
far  or  near.  All,  that  is,  but  the  last 
one — my  lord,  as  I  always  called  him, 
having  lived  with  him  so  long.  He  was 
never  like  a  real  Carrowmore  at  all,  so  he 
was  not,  poor  dear,  kind  gentleman  ; 
quite  a  different  sort  entirely  !  Small  and 
thin  in  the  body,  a  trifling-looking  man 
to  be  one  of  that  stock.  A  dark  skin  he 
had,  with  a  narrow  sort  of  a  face  and  onlv 
a  small  bit  of  a  black  moustache  on  his 
upper  lip,  whereas  the  Carrowmores, 
every  one  of  them  that  ever  I  saw,  were 
fair  men,  with  beautiful  grand  beards  on 
their  chins  as  they  got  on  in  life.  Beau- 
tiful, indeed,  yes,  beautiful  !  " 

Mrs.  O'Donnell  would  pause  and  here 
sigh  deeply,  stroking  her  own  chin  down 
with  an  air  of  contemplation. 

**  Maybe  his  looks  wouldn't  have 
mattered  so  much,  only  that  his  ways,  too, 
you  see,  ma'am,  were  so  different ;  not  like 
that  family's  ways  at  all,  not  at  all,  not 
at  all !  How  he  come  to  be  so  different  I 
never  could  think  ;  but  it  was  a  pity,  a  very 
great  pity  !  From  the  time  he  was  a  boy, 
I've  heard  tell,  he  was  always  the  same  ; 
coshering  about  with  poor  people  for 
one  thing,  and  listening  to  their  foolish 
talk  ;  that  and  wandering  here  and  there 
by  himself,  or  sitting  up  half  the  night  to 
read  books  —  great  common-looking 
books  most  of  them  as  ever  you  saw, 
not  like  what  you'd  expect  to  be  a  lord's 
books  at  all,  so  they  wer'n't.  Writing, 
and  writing  too,  writing  away  for  hours 
and  hours  at  a  time,  so  you'd  think 
it  was  paid  he  was  for  doing  it.  I 
understand  'twould  as  often  as  not  be 
poetry  he'd  be  writing.  Poetry  !  to 
think  of  that,  my  God !  and  he  a 
Carrowmore  !  Oh,  my  !  Oh,  my  !  Poor 
dear  gentleman  !  Poor  dear  gentleman  ! 
He  was  as  kind  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
and  a  good  master,  too,  but  it  was  a 
trouble,  a  sad,  sad  trouble  to  the  family. 

**  Did  /ever  read  any  of  his  poetry,  is 
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it,  ma'am  P  No,  indeed,  what  would 
ail  me  to  be  reading  it  ?  Terrible  to 
think  of,  indeed  terrible!  Still,  I  always 
maintain  he  was  a  well-meaning 
gentleman,  and  so  I'll  say  to  the  day  of 
my  death,  let  who  will  be  there.  Poor 
dear  gentleman,  he  might  be  a  bit  foolish 
in  some  things,  but  he  had  the  nicest, 
easiest  ways  ever /knew  in  a  gentleman  ; 
yes,  a  sharp  tongue  he  had,  too,  in  his 
head,  had  me  lord,  mind  you,  when  he 
chose.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  ;  there  was  none 
durst  take  a  liberty  with  him,  simple  as 
he  seemed,  so  there  was  not.     Generous, 


'deed,  and  you  may  say  that  !  he  was 
generous — ^would  give  the  very  coat  off 
his  back  or  the  shoes  otf  his  feet,  so  he 
would,  and  not  look  to  see  if  he  was 
thanked  either,  no,  indeed  ;  though  'twas 
terrible  poor  he  was  himself,  terrible 
poor — that  is,  for  a  Carrowmore — and 
he  the  eldest  of  them  all.  It  wasn't 
at  his  own  place,  Castle  Gaddery,  at  all, 
he  lived,  you  understand,  in  those  days 
I'm  speaking  of,  ma'am.  Oh,  no ; 
only  in  a  small  little  house  six  miles,  or 
maybe  seven  miles,  below  Shannon-bridge, 
a  house  no  bigger  than  this  one,  if  as 
big.      His   own    house,   Castle    Gaddery, 


had  been  shut  up  ever  since  the  old 
lord  died.  Why,  the  roof  of  it  alone 
cost  more,  I'm  told,  to  keep  up  than 
my  lord,  God  help  him,  had  to  live 
on  in  the  year.  However,  that  didn't 
seem  to  matter  to  him.  He  was 
always  that  simple  and  natural,  I  do 
believe,  if  you'll  credit  me,  he  liked  living 
in  a  small  little  house  best,  so  he  did  ! 
It  was  in  and  out,  in  and  out  of  doors 
with  him  the  whole  day  long.  Some- 
times he'd  be  wandering  up  and  down 
along  by  the  river-bank,  or  sitting 
writing  in  an  old  Dane's  Fort  of  a  place 
there  was  up  at  the  back  beyont.  Then 
in,  and  he'd  be  perhaps  playing  a  bit  of  a 
tune  on  the  piany,  and  with  that  out 
again,  and  over  and  over  again.  As  often 
as  not,  I  declare,  he'd  be  doing  nothing 
at  all,  only  sitting  and  staring  at  the  sky, 
or  the  trees,  and  smiling  to  himself— 
foolishness  you'll  say ;  'deed  so  it  was, 
only  /  never  minded  him,  you  see,  being 
so  used  to  his  ways. 

"  '  A  large  establishment  kept?  '  Oh, 
bless  you  no,  ma'am  ;  there  wasonly  myself 
in  the  house  anda  couple  of  girls  under  me, 
that  and  an  old  man  they  called  Phineas 
Ruddy,  that  had  been  stable-helper  in  the 
old  lord's  time.  A  fool  he  was,  if  ever 
there  was  a  fool  born  into  this  world,  was 
that  Phineas  Ruddy,  God  knows ;  yes, 
indeed,  he  was  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a 
fool." 

"  Had  he  never  any  of  his  relations 
with  him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Is  it  me  lord?  No,  not  to  say 
living,  ma'am.  You  see  the  house  was 
that  small  and  ill-convenient  made, 
one  might  say,  being  all  doors  and 
windows,  nothing  else.  Now  and  then 
some  of  his  nephews  and  nieces  would 
come  and  stop  with  him  for  a  bit— very 
kind  it  was  of  them,  and  a  fine  fuss 
his  lordship  would  be  in  beforehand 
to  make  sure  they  had  all  they  wanted. 
Now  and  again,  too,  he'd  have  a  gentle- 
man friend  to  stay  with  him  when  nobody 
else  would  be  about — queer-looking 
gentlemen  some  of  those  friends  of  his 
were,  the  queerest  ever  /  saw,  with  long 
hair  dangling  down  on  their  necks,  and 
the  queerest  made  clothes.  And  talk, 
talk  !  dear  help  us,  how  those  gentle- 
men did  talk  !  Outlandish  languages, 
too,  some  of  them,  so  they  did,  but  / 
never  minded.  Whenever  one  of  them 
would  arrive  me  lord  would  be  more  out 
of  doors  than  ever,  sailing  down  the  river, 
perhaps,  or  going  into  caves  with  candles, 
or  walking  about  repeating  poetry  and  a 
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power  of  such  like  doings.  Harmless? 
Well,  yes,  very  harmless  in  course, 
ma'am  ;  only  queer,  you  know — more 
especially  when  you  think  of  his  being  a 
C  arrow  more  ! 

"  Well,  ma'am,  the  troubled  times  come 
on  after  I'd  been  about  six  years  with  his 
lordship,  and  the  whole  country  was 
turned  upside  down,  what  with  the  meet- 
ings and  the  speeches  and  the  serenadings 
up  and  down  the  world  with  tin  pikes  and 
gold   crowns,  and   harps   dressed  up   in 


Grand  speeches  I'm  told  they  were,  telling: 
the  people  that  they  were  not  going  to  be 
slaves  any  longer,  and  they  so  pleased  to 
be  told  it,  the  creatures,  that  you  might 
have  heard  them  whooping  and  screeching 
and  making  the  devil's  own  diversion  right 
away  at  our  back  gate,  which  was  more 
nor  a  mile  from  the  place  ;  yes,  indeed, 
more  nor  a  mile  from  the  place.  Me 
lord,  I  heard  from  one  that  was  at  it, 
was  specially  spoke  of  by  name,  as  a 
'blood-sucker,'  and  a  '  divourer  of 
orphins,'  and  a 

ghoul,'  and  the 
like — because  of 
Castle  Gaddery, 
you  know,  being 
not  far  off, 
though 


it  ' 


luch 


fu  ever  got  out 
of  it,  as  every 
ine  in  the  world 
.new,  the  whole 
iroperty  being 
wallowed  up 
kith  debts  and 
mortgages    and 


the    like. 


I   1 


green  and  ribbons,  and  flags  with  '  Death 
to  the  Tyrants  '  and  '  Glory  to  Irin  *  upon 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  goings  on  ! 
There  was  a  grand  meeting  soon  after 
it  all  began  up  at  Ballinabarney,  the  very 
first  ever  there  was  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  a  number  of  speeches 
made  at  it  by  Parliament  gentlemen 
come    down    on    purpose    from     Dublin. 


member  by  the 

they  were  going 
home  that  after- 
noon, a  lot  of 
young  fellows 
stopped  at  the 
cross  roads, 

which  was  just 
below  the  house. 
and  hooted  and 
screeched  and 
roared  at  the 
tops  of  their 
voices  —  '  To 
Hell  with  Car- 
rowmore,"  and 
'  Three  cheers 
for  little  Preg- 
haun'sburyin'!' 
"What  was 
Preghaun  ?  Oh, 
that  was  just  a  name  they  had  for  him 
because  of  his  being  so  black,  you  know, 
and  so  small.  Me  lord  heard  them  him- 
self, so  he  did,  for  I  saw  him  standing 
outside  the  study  window  at  the  time,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  he  listening  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  liked  it,  though  I 
don't  suppose  he  could. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  me  lord's  nephews  and 
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nieces  didn't  come  over  at  all,  at  at),  that 
year  to  stop  with  him,  leastways  none  of 
his  nieces  did,  and  I  misremember  that 
any  of  his  nephews  did  'cept  it  was  Mr. 
Algernon— that's  Mr.  John  George's— I 
mean  the  present  lord's  eldest  son,  you 
know.  He  came  once  for  a  short  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  and  there 
was  great  talk  between  him  and  me  lord, 
and  Mr.  Clancy,  the  agent,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Algernon  say  there  was  nothing  like 
firmness,  and  that  you  oughtn't  to  give 
way  to  them,  not  if  it  was  ever  so.  You'll 
wonder  how  I  heard,  but  I  was  put- 
ting by  some  of  the  chimbley  ornaments, 
as  it  happened  that  afternoon,  in  a  closet 
which  was  convenient  to  the  study, 
so  1  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  went  on. 
Mr,  John  George,  it  seems,  wrote  the 
same  thing  from  London,  and  very  dis- 
pleased he  was  with  me  lord,  I  heard,  for 
being  so  weak  and  easy-going,  giving 
way  at  every  turn,  and  letting  the  property 
be  destroyed  and  rejuced  in  his  hands,  he 
not  having,  as  Mr.  John  George  told  him, 
more  than  a  life  use  of  it,  so  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  remember  those  that  came  after 
him  and  not  let  the  rents  be  cut  down  and 
rejuced  the  way  they  were.  Well,  ma'am, 
after  all  their  talking,  Mr.  Algernon  he 
went  off  to  London  by  the  early  train, 
and  me  lord  he  just  stayed  on  by  himself, 
and  in  and  out  and  about  with  him,  the 
same  as  usual,  not  appearing  to  notice  any- 
thing that  was  going  on.  That  was  one  of 
the  queer  things  about  him.  To  see 
him  you'd  never  believe  anything  was 
happening  in  the  country,  no  more  than  if 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Dillon 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Parliament  gentle- 
men had  never  been  born  nor  heard  of  1 

"  Didn't  he  read  the  papers  and  learn 
what  was  happening  that  way  you  say, 
ma'am?  Well,  then,  indeed,  if  you'll 
take  my  word  for  it,  1  don't  believe  he 
ever  did,  or  as  good  as  never.  There 
was  no  Dublin  paper  or  Cork  or  Limerick 
paper  come  to  him  to  my  certain 
knowledge  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the 
house,  and  only  one  London  one — I  misre- 
member what  the  name  of  it  was  now — 

''The  Times?"  "Oh.  no,  ma'am,  I 
shouldn't  have  misremembered  that  name 
on  account  of  its  being  all  but  the  same,  you 
may  say,  as  the  Irish  Times  ;  'twas  a  much 
smaller  paper  whatever  its  name  was. 
Any  way  he  had  that,  and  a  couple  more 
that  used  to  come  to  him  every  week. 
Their  names  began  with  an  /i,  both  of 
them,  that  I'm  sure  of,  for  1  had  to  open 
and  iron   them  out  by   the    kitchen    fire. 


Those  he'd  read,  but  as  for  the  other,  as 
often  as  not  it  would  be  lying  uncut  day 
after  day  till  I'd  ask  his  lordship  if  I  might 
take  it  to  top  the  jam-pots  with.  '  Cer- 
tainly, Mrs.  O'Donneli  ;  to  be  sure,  my 
good  Mrs.  O'Donneli,'  he'd  say,  not 
knowing  what  I  was  asking  him,  the 
creature,  no  more  than  if  it  was  Greek 
I  was  talking,  but  smiling  up  at  me  with 
that  look  he  had  in  his  eyes  when  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else,  very  aggravat- 
ing some  people  thought  it,  only  / 
didn't  mind  that,  or  anything  else  about 
him,  being  so  used,  you  see,  to  his  ways. 

"One  thing  there  was,  though,  1  couldn't 
abide,  right  or  wrong,  and  that  was  the 
way  he  would  sit  the  whole  day  long  with 
the  windows  open,  and  the  blinds  pulled 
up  to  the  very  top  ;  yes,  indeed,  all  day, 
ma'am,  and  half  the  night  too,  often ! 
Dreadful  to  see,  remembering  the  bad 
work  that  was  going  on  everywhere 
about  in  the  country,  as  every  one  else  in 
the  world  knew  if  he  didn't, 

"  '  Don't  you  think,  me  lord,  you'd 
better  let  me  shut  down  that  window?' 
I'd  say,  coming  in  from  the  kitchen,  and 
he  standing  there  with  a  candle  maybe  in 
his  hand  at  the  bookcase  looking  at  the 
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books,  or  else  walking'  up  and  down  the 
room  and  as  plain  to  be  seen,  though  he 
was  but  a  small  gentleman,  as  a  blue- 
bottle fly  would  be  on  a  gas  lamp ! 
Tempting  Providence,  it  was,  no  better ! 
for  none  could  tell  who  mightn't  be 
outside  there  in  the  dark,  convenient 
in  the  bushes,  just  waiting  and  watching 
on  the  sly  till  they  could  get  him  easiest, 
and  be  off  before  e'er  a  one  could  touch 
them. 

**  However,  I  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  an  old  image  that  he  kept 
there  on  the  shelf  for  anything  he  minded. 
'What's  that,  Mrs.  O'Donnell?*  he 
would  say,  looking  at  me  in  a  sort  of 
half-awake  way,  so  that  I'd  know  that  he 
didn't  hear  or  heed,  the  creature,  what  was 
being  said  to  him,  though  always,  1  will 
say,  as  civil  as  civil.  *  Shut  down  the 
window  ? '  he'd  say  then.  *  Oh,  dear,  no, 
Mrs.  O'Donnell,  'tis  an  enchanting  even- 
ing, and  I'm  just  waiting  for  the  moon 
to  rise  and  then  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  little 
stroll  along  the  river,  so  you  needn't 
hurry  about  dinner.  And  mind,  if  I'm  not 
back  in  time,  you  can  just  put  it  by  for 
me,  Mrs.  O'Donnell,'  that's  what  his 
lordship  would  say,  standing  upon  one 
foot,  and  reaching  down  for  his  hat  which 
he  kept  on  a  peg  there  near  the  window. 
Indeed  and  indeed,  'twas  but  a  morsel 
he'd  eat  at  the  best  of  times,  ma'am, 
scarce  enough  to  keep  the  life  in  a 
crow,  and  as  often  as  not  he'd  take 
what  little  it  was  out  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  and  eat  it  anywhere,  on  the 
roadside  like  a  tramp,  or  in  the  boat 
out  on  the  river,  or  oftenest  of  all  in 
that  old  place  he  was  so  fond  of  going 
to,  the  Seven  Churches  they  call  it,  you 
know,  ma'am.  *Twas  a  curious  thing,  and 
a  thing  I  often  remarked,  for  all  he  was 
such  a  delicate  gentleman  he  seemed  able 
to  be  more  out  of  doors  than  any  one  / 
ever  saw,  let  alone  a  lord,  and  even  when 
he  was  at  home  it  would  be  up  and  about 
with  him  and  in  and  out,  after  every  one 
else  was  in  bed,  so  it  would,  extra- 
ordinary ! 

**  Well,  ma'am,  after  that  I'd  just  have 
to  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
opposite  like — as  it  might  be  across  that 
passage  over  there — and  sit  down  and 
keep  myself  quiet,  though  I  was  uneasy 
enough  in  my  mind,  as  well  I  might  be, 
God  knows. 

**  Didn't  he  have  any  police  protection  ? 
Oh,  dear,  no,  ma'am  ;  that  was  a  thing  his 
lordship  never  would  hear  of,  so  he 
wouldn't,  not  if  it  was  ever  so  ;  and  though 


he  was  such  an  easy  gentleman  he  wasn't 
one  you  would  make  have  a  thing  if  his 
mind  was  set  against  it,  so  he  was  not. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  the 
Government  sent  a  sergeant  and  two 
polis — big,  upstanding  men  they  were, 
any  one  of  them  would  have  made  six  of 
me  lord — and  wrote  to  him,  I  under- 
stood, that  they  was  to  stop  in  the  house 
and  follow  him  about  wherever  he  went, 
as  there  was  a  sure  word  gone  up  to 
Dublin  Castle  that  his  name  was  down  in 
the  black  list,  and  for  a  certainty  he  was  to 
be  shot.  Me  lord  was  too  civil  to  send 
them  away  at  the  first,  and  told  me  to 
see  that  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and  as  much 
whisky  as  they  liked,  only  to  keep  them,  for 
God's  sake,  out  of  his  sight.  Indeed,  a 
pair  of  quieter  young  fellows  than  two  of 
them  couldn't  be  anywhere  ;  decent,  easy- 
going boys  ;  give  them  the  food  and 
the  drink  they  wanted,  and  'twas  all  they 
asked  or  looked  for ;  but  there  was  a 
sergeant  with  them,  a  big,  black,  sour- 
looking  Orangeman  from  the  north,  that 
was  a  different  sort  altogether.  Stiff, 
very  stiff,  in  his  ways  he  was,  as  all  them 
Orangemen  are.  *  Does  your  lordship 
propose  attendin'  afternoon  service  to- 
morrow ? '  says  he  the  first  day  ever 
they  come — which,  as  it  happened, 
was  a  Saturday — standing  up  stiff  and 
straight  in  the  passage,  which  was  so 
narrow  that  there  was  scarce  room  for  the 
two  shoulders  of  htm  in  it.  Now  me 
lord  was  not  much  given  to  attendin' 
service,  morning  or  afternoon,  and  that's 
the  truth,  being  fonder  of  wandering 
about  as  he  chose,  and  reading  his  own 
books  and  the  likes  of  that,  so  he  couldn't 
stand  being  asked  such  questions,  no, 
nor  being  followed  about  and  stared  at, 
not  being  used  to  it.  Howsoever  he 
managed,  he  stopped  the  Government 
from  sending  any  more  polis,  and  from 
that  day  on  he  just  went  in  and  out,  in 
and  out  in  his  own  way,  and  the  windows 
always  wide  open,  and  he  inside  playing 
on  the  piany,  as  much  as  to  tell  them 
where  they'd  find  him,  and  giving  no 
more  thought  or  heed  to  himself  than  if 
he'd  been  safe  in  the  middle  of  Merrion 
Square  ! 

*'  Well,  ma'am "  here  Mrs.  O'Don- 
nell made  another  long  pause  and  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  **  Well,  ma'am,  it  come  at 
last !  One  day — it  was  a  Thursday,  I  re- 
member, for  I'd  been  speaking  to  the 
woman  that  used  to  hawk  fish  round  from 
Athlone — an  out  and  out  cheat  she  was 
born  and  bred,  if  ever  there  was  one  in 
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this  world,  so  she  was — Anastasia  Doolin 
was  her  name,  and  her  husband's  was 
Mick  McGeoghelan,  that  had  one  of  the 
boats  on  the  river,  a  thieving,  ill-tongued 
pair,  the  two  of  them,  as  any  in  Roscom- 
mon !  Well,  ma*am,  I  had  been  buying 
some  mackerel  from  her  for  the  next  day*s 
dinner  for  ourselves,  and  a  couple  over 
that  would  do,  said  I,  for  me  lord." 

"  *  Och  !  Glory,  glory  !  Great  queen  of 
glory  !  how  mighty  grand  we  are  with 
our  lords  ! '  says  she  sneering  like,  though 
there  was  black  rage  all  the  time,  as  I 
knew  well,  in  her  heart,  along  of  my 
having  found  out  that  she'd  sold  me  a 
white  sole  in  the  place  of  a  black  one, 
only  the  last  Friday  was  a  fortnight. 

•*  *  Take  care  of  that  fine  lord  of  yours, 
Mrs.  O'Donnell,  ma'am !  take  care  of 
him  ! '  says  she,  threatening  me  like  with 
her  finger.  '  Keep  a  bit  of  cord  about 
his  legs,  and  don't  let  him  out  of  your 
sight,  that  grand  lord,  for  feard  you 
might  lose  him  !  Make  the  most  of  him 
with  your  pride  and  your  grandeur, 
boasting  it  up  and  down  the  country  that 
you're  serving  a  lord,  though  it  is  the 
smallest  and  the  meanest-looking  lord  ever 
•was  seen,  no  bigger  than  a  jack-snipe, 
and  that  would  have  been  put  out  of  it 
long  before  this  if  only  he'd  been  a 
reasonable  sized  man,  instead  of  a  poor 
pitiogiie  that  the  boys  can  hardly  see,  and 
might  be  shooting  at  him  all  day  and 
night  too  without  hitting  him,  so  they 
might,  the  darlin's. 

**  *  What's  that,  woman  ?  What  wicked- 
ness are  you  saying  at  all,  at  all  ? ' 
screams  I. 

**  *  Woman,  indeed  !  woman  yourself! ' 
says  she,  with  an  imperent  toss  of  her 
head.  *  Take  care,  I  tell  you,  of  that  fine 
lord  of  yours,  for  by  the  piper  that  played 
before  Moses  'twon't  be  many  days  longer 
you'll  be  able  to  boast  of  how  you're 
serving  a  lord,  so  it  won't ! '  And  with 
that  off  with  her,  and  not  another  word, 
good  or  bad,  could  I  get  from  her. 

•*Well,  ma'am,  you  may  think  after 
that  if  I  was  oneasy  before,  'twas  twice 
as  oneasy  I  was  then,  for  those  hawking 
people  do  hear  everything  that's  said 
in  the  country,  good  or  bad,  they  do. 
So  I  asked  Phineas  Ruddy  to  find  out  if 
he  could  what  was  going  on  at  all,  at  all. 
And  he  asked  one  and  he  asked  another 
and  at  last  he  found  out  that  there  was 
great  talk  of  how  Phil  Foggarty  had 
sworn  at  the  *  Heart  of  Irin,'  where 
most  of  the  bad  work  was  hatched,  that 
he'd  do  for  me  lord  within  three  months, 


on  account  of  a  farm  over  at  Castle  Gad- 
dery,  that  Mr.  Clancy,  the  agent,  had 
taken  from  one  of  the  Foggartys.  Now 
it  wasn't  Phil  Foggarty's  farm  at  all,  as  it 
happened,  no,  nor  belonging  to  any  of 
his  family,  but  just  to  Luke  Foggarty, 
that  had  been  paid  off  six  months  before 
and  gone  to  America,  and  was  only  Phil's 
second  cousin  at  the  best,  when  he 
was  in  it.  What  business  had  he  to  go 
taking  up  other  people's  business  and 
putting  himself  to  the  fore,  I  should  like 
to  know,  and  he  not .  even  asked  ? — such 
interfering  ways  ! 

**Well,  ma'am,  the  time  went  on  and 
no  more  about  it,  so  I  began  to  hope 
nothing  would  happen,  more  particular  as 
no  one  had  had  sight  or  sound  latterly  of 
Phil  Foggarty  in  the  country.  However, 
one  evening  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, I  was  dishing  up  the  dinner, 
when  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  shot  coming 
from  the  little  wood  over  beyond  me 
lord's  study.  Well,  when  I  heard  that, 
the  dish  I  had  in  my  hands  just  leaped 
clean  out  of  them,  so  it  did,  with  the 
terror  I  was  in,  and  broke  to  bits  on  the 
floor,  and  I  screeched  to  Phineas  Ruddy 
to  run  and  see  what  had  happened.  But  he 
pretended  not  to  hear,  so  he  did,  though 
he  heard  me  right  well,  the  old  bogart. 
With  that  I  gathered  myself  up  and  I 
run  over  to  the  study,  but  before  I  could 
get  there.  Bang  !  Bang  !  went  that  gun 
again,  and  when  I  got  into  the  room  there 
was  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  it,  enough 
to  blind  you,  and  a  queer  smell  too, 
like  pepper,  that  set  me  off  sneezing. 
Well,  when  I  had  got  the  water  a  bit 
out  of  my  eyes,  I  looked  round  for  me 
lord.  And  if  you'll  believe  me,  ma'am, 
there  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  for  all  the 
world  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  at  the 
time  fallen  over  on  the  floor,  as  it  might 
be  there  at  your  feet,  and  the  window 
open  as  usual  down  to  the  ground,  and 
the  smoke  hanging  about  him,  so  that 
I  could  scarce  see  him  at  first  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

'*  *  My  God,  me  lord  ! '  screams  I.  *  My 
God,  me  lord,  what  is  it,  at  all  ?  '  says 
I.      *  Don't  tell  me  your  hit,'  says  I. 

***  Really,  Mrs.  O'Donnell,'  says  he, 
speaking  quite  easy  and  quiet.  *  Really, 
my  good  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  I'm  not  yet 
sure  myself,'  says  he.  And  with  that  he 
puts  up  his  hand  to  his  shoulder,  and  *  I 
believe,  now  you  mention  it,  I  am,*  says  he. 

**  On  that  I  ran  to  him,  ma'am,  as  you 
may    well    believe,    and    looked    at    his 
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shoulder,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was 
blood  staining  the  back  of  his  coat,  for 
he  was  sitting'  with  his  back  to  the  window 
at  the  time.  It  didn't  seem  much  of  a 
wound,  though,  for  ail  that  shooting  and 
smoke  and  the  noi.se  of  it  all.  It  wasn't 
low  down  either,  only  right  up  at  the  top 
of  his  shoulder.  For  all  that,  the  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  the  blood  I  let  out  a 
screech,  and  began  to  cry  thieves  and  fire 
and  murder,  and  with  that  Phineas  Ruddy 
ran  into  the  room  with  a  big  old  gun  he 
had  got  hidden  .somewhere  loose  in  his 
hands,  and  his  face  as  white  as  that  sheet 
of  paper  before  you,  ma'am,  and  he  all 
shake-shaking,  so  that  it  was  plain  he 
couldn't  hold  it  straight,  much  less  shoot 
with  it,   the  creature. 

"  '  Give  me  up  that  gun,'  says  his  lord- 
ship, turning  round  and  speaking  a  bit 
sharp,  but  keeping  quite  quiet  still,  only  his 
eyes  opening  wider  than  ever  I  seen  them 
open  before,  and  he  looking  at  a  spot  in 
a  big  clump  of  fuchey  bushes  there  was 
outside,  where  we  could  all  see  something 
was  moving,  now  that  the  smoke  was 
beginning  to  clear  away. 


though  V 
done  hif 
Anyhow 


"  With  that  he  upped  with  the  gun  to 
:   shoulder,  though   I  could    see  by  the 


twitch  of  his  face  it  hurt  him  bad  to  lift  it, 
and  let  blaze  into  the  middle  of  that 
fuchey  bush.  Well,  at  that,  ma'am,  there 
comes  a  great  roaring  and  screeching  out 
of  the  clump,  so  that  I  made  sure  in  my 
own-  mind  it  was  one  of  them  polis, 
the  creatures,  that  had  come  up  hearing 
the  shot,  or  a  pig,  maybe,  rootin'  there, 
for  I  didn't  think,  it  could  be  any  one 
else.  But,  no  !  if  you'll  believe  me,  it 
was  Phil  Foggarty  lumself  and  no  other, 
'hat  made  him  stop  after  he'd 
job  nobody  ever  could  guess, 
there  he  was,  and  tumbled  out 
on  to  the  gravel,  he  did,  bleeding,  and 
roaring,  and  crying  he  was  murdered, 
and  his  own  gun  smoking  hot  all  the  time 
in  his  hands  !  I  suppose  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  stop  and  see  the  end  of  it 
because  of  there  being  only  us  three 
women  in  the  house,  and  Phineas  Ruddy 
that  was  little  better,  and  no  one  in  the 
world  believing  that  me  lord,  who  was 
always  so  easy-going,  would  shoot  back, 
let  it  be  ever  so.  However,  shoot  back 
he  did,  ma'am,  for  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  just  as  I'm  telling  you,  and  when 
the  polis  came  up,  which  they  did 
in  about  an  hour's  time,  they'd 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  Phil 
Foggarty  off  with  them  on  a 
car  to  Athlone,  and  into  the  jail 
there  with  him  as  easy  as  easy. 

"Was  he  badly  hurt?  Me 
lord  is  it  ?  Well,  not  so  very 
badly,  ma'am  ;  still  he  had  to  go 
to  bed,  and  Phineas  Ruddy  was 
sent  off  post-haste  to  Ballynahoola 
for  the  doctor,  though  it  was  three 
in  the  morning  by  the  same  token 
before  he  could  bring  him  back, 
on  account  of  two  other  men 
having  been  hit  that  same  night 
liot  far  from  Lucknadarragh,  and 
he  sent  for  to  cut  the  bullets  out  of 
them.  There  was  no  bullet  to  be 
cut  out  of  me  lord,  praise  be  to 
God,  only  a  bit  of  a  flesh  wound 
at  the  top  of  his  shoulder,  and 
another  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  that 
we  hadn't  found  out  at  first,  and 
a  shock,  so  the  doctor  said,  to 
the  whole  inside  of  him ;  but, 
if  he'd  keep  quiet  and  eat  all  he 
could,  he'd  be  as  well  as  ever  in 
a  week,  so  the  doctor  told  him,  or 
a  month  at  the  very  most, 

"  How.somever,  it  was  coming 
on  cold  weather  then,  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  me  lord  had  to  lie  on 
the  sofey  the  whole  day  'stead  of  trapesing- 
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Over  the  country  the  way  he  was  used.  It 
was  an  early  winter,  too,  that  year,  and 
wet,  very  wet.  You  could  hear  the  rain  pat- 
tering from  every  part  of  the  house,  so  that 
it  got  quite  distressful,  and  I  suppose  he 
was  moped    listening    to  it.   He  used  to 


to  come  over  and  see  to  me  lord,  who 
was  looking  badly.  'Deed,  'twas  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  him  getting  smaller 
and  smaller  every  day  he  lived,  and 
the  eyes  of  him  bigger  and  bigger, 
so    that  it  was  no  solider  than    a    half- 


He  there  all  day  long,  with  his  books  about 
him,  and  now  and  then  he'd  read  a  little 
bit  out  of  one  of  them,  and  a  little  bit 
out  of  another,  but  most  times  he'd  be 
just  looking  out  at  the  window  and  hum- 
ming a  bit  of  a  tune  to  himself,  a  dreary 
sort  of  a  tune  it  was  to  listen  to,  and 
one  that  g'ive  me  the  melancholies  to 
hear,  for  I  would  be  in  and  out  of  that 
study  room  of  his  all  day  long,  you'll  un- 
derstand, ma'am,  bringing  him  his  beef- 
tea,  or  a  drop  of  mulled  wine,  or  any- 
thing else  I  thought  he'd  take.  "Twas  little 
enough,  God  knows.  He  was  always  a 
poor  eater,  but  from  that  time  forward  he 
eat  less  and  less  every  day,  less  and  less, 
so  he  did,  less  and  less  1  "  Here  Mrs. 
O'Donneli's  apron  went  up  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  began  to  sob  gently.  "  A  poor 
eater  always,  the  poorest  ever  /  knew 
for  a  gentleman ;  but  after  that  time 
'twould  have  broken  any  one's  heart  to 
be  cooking  for  him  and  see  the  food 
coming  back  day  after  day  scarce  touched, 
only  a  bit  of  vegetable,  maybe,  or  a  drop 
of  gravy,  nothing  else,  though  he'd  stir 
about  the  thinirs  on  his  plate,  so  he  would, 
making  believe  he  was  eating  a  power^ 
he  was  always  thoughtful,  was  his  poor 
lordship.  At  last,  ma'am,  seeing  him 
so  moped,  what  with  eating  so  little 
and  having  no  company,  I  made  bold  to 
write  myself  to  London  to  Mr.  John 
George,  though  I  was  never  a  fine  writer, 
as  you  know,  nor  much  of  a  scholard  at 
the  best  of  times.  Still  I  made  shift  to 
tell   him   some    one    ought,    I    thought. 


grown  tom-tit  he'd  look,  lying  on  that 
sofey  of  his,  smothered  in  big  books, 
and  not  able  to  read  them  either,  for  I'd 
see  him  lift  first  one  and  lay  it  down 
and  then  another,  dropping  them  back 
with  a  sort  of  a  sigh.  Not  that  they  would 
have  done  him  any  good  if  he  had  been 
able  to  read  them,  in  course,  for  what 
good  could  books  do  any  gentleman,  least 
of  all  a  sick  one  ? 

"Did  Mr,  John  George  come?  Yes, 
indeed  he  did,  ma'am,  and  beautiful  he 
looked  with  his  great  beard,  beautiful, 
but  if  you'll  believe,  often  and  often  after- 
wards, though  it  seems  a  strange  thing 
to  say,  I  was  a'most  sorry  in  my  own  mind 
I'd  ever  written  to  him,  so  I  was.  You 
see,  ma'am,  Mr.  John  George  was  a  regu- 
lar Carrowmore — a  grand-looking  gentle- 
man, always  busy  and  important  like — a 
wonderful  determined  man,  as  everybody 
said,  and  the  best  head  for  business  out 
and  out  anywhere.  As  for  health,  I  don't 
suppose  he'd  ever  had  an  ache  nor 
pain  in  his  life,  unless  it  was,  maybe, 
the  toothache,  or  a  bit  of  the  indigestion 
when  he'd  eaten  his  dinner  too  fast.  Now 
my  lord  he  was  always  ailing  and  delicate, 
always  ailing  and  puny  from  the  time  he 
was  a  boy.  It  didn't  need  Phil  Foggarty 
to  be  shooting  at  him,  the  blackguard,  to 
make  him  delicate,  though  I  don't  suppose 
that  did  him  any  good  neither,  inside  or 
out. 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  to  see  those  two 
gentlemen  together  it  was  a  curiosity, 
a    regular    Curiosity,    remembering    that 
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they  was  brothers.  Mr.  John  George — 
I  mean  his  present  lordship,  I  do  always  be 
callin'  htm  wrong — would  stand  ov«r 
against  the  fireplace  looking  so  grand  and 
tall,  and  his  beard  all  fluffed  out  splendid, 
telling  me  lord  he  ought  to  do  this,  and 
he'd  be  quite  well  if  he'd  only  do  that ; 
and  me  lord  would  just  lie  on  the  sofey  and 
look  up  at  him  with  those  big  eyes  of  his 
shining  in  his  little  wizendy  face,  and  now 
and  then  he'd  nod  his  head  and  say,  '  Very 
likely,  John,'  or,  '  Quite  true,  John,'  only 
with  a  look  all  the  time  in  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  so  that  I  could  see  in  his  heart 
he  'wished  his  brother  anywhere  on 
God's  earth  if  he  would  only  just  go  and 
leave  him  to  himself.  However,  'twas 
himself  went  away  in  the  end,  so  it  was, 
for  Mr.  John  George  said  he  couldn't 
stop  any  longer  in  it,  and  he  wouldn't  go, 
not  a  step  of  him,  till  his  lordship  agreed 
to  go  too,  which  he  did  at  the  last, 
though  it  was  ill  he  liked  it,  as  any  one 
could  see.  Indeed  it  was  plain  to  me  that 
he  intended  to  give  them  the  slip  some 
time  or  other,  and  come  quietly  back  unbe- 
knownst, for  one  of  the  last  words  he  said 
to  me  was,  '  Mind  and  don't  forget  that 
receipt  of  yours  for  the  stuffed  tomatees, 
Mrs.  O'Donnell,'  says  he.  He  was  always 
very  partial  to  stuffed  tomatees,  was  his 
poor     lordship,    although    such    a    poor 

Mrs.  O'Donnell's  apron  again  travelled 
up  to  her  eyes,  and  again  she  sobbed  softly 
to  herself. 

"  Howsomdever,  ma'am,  he  never  did 
come  back,  not  for  the  stuffed  tomatees 
nor  for  nothing  else,  for  they  took  him 
abroad  to  some  foreign  town — I  misre- 
member  the  name  of  it  now,  but  1  think  it 
was  in  the  south  of  Italv." 

"Naples?  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  a  longer 
name  than  that— four  syllables  there  was 
to  it  to  the  best  of  my  recollection — and 
about  five  months  afterwards  we  heard 
that  he'd  got  much  worse,  very  bad  in- 
deed, and  not  likely  to  live.  Whether  it 
was  the  shooting,  or  the  wound  not  heal- 
ing rightly,  or  just  the  botheration  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  being  put  out  of  his  own 


easy  ways,  or  the  queer  foreign  food 
he  would  be  getting  in  those  sort  of 
onnatural  places,  or  what  it  was,  God 
knows.  Anyhow,  he  seems  never  to  have 
done  a  bit  of  good,  and  every  time  we 
heard  of  him  'twas  worse  he  was  than  the 
time  before,  and  the  next  time  would  be 
worse  still,  till  at  last  there  come  the  very 
worst  news  of  ail.  He  was  dead,  was 
his  poor  lordship,  and  buried,  too,  what's 
more,  for  they  buried  him  out  there  in  that 
foreign  place  he  died  in — curious  how  I  do 
misremember  its  name,  often  as  I've  heard 
it !  But  I  had  always  a  poor  memory  for 
strange  names,  always,  'cept  it  was  the 
names  of  made  dishes. 

"  Why  didn't  they  bring  Iiim  back  to  be 
buried  at  home,  ma'am  ?  'Heed,  you  may 
well  ask  that,  and  greatly  talked  of  it  was 
and  greatly  wondered  at  in  the  country, 
greatly  talked  of  and  wondered  at,  indeed  I 
Mr.  John  George — I  mean  his  present 
lordship — gave  out  that  it  was  along 
of  the  state  of  the  n^i^'libLiurhood, 
and  that  he  didn't  want  his  brother's 
corpse  to  be  insulted,  and  it  going  to  its 
burying.  Maybe  that  was  his  reason, 
but  for  my  part  I  never  believed  a 
word  of  such  a  thing,  so  1  did  not.  They 
was  hard  enough  and  bad  enough,  and 
ondacentenough.Godknows,  those  times; 
still  there  was  a  power  of  people  up  and 
down  the  country  that  liked  the  poor  lord 
right  well,  and  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  see  him  laid  in  the  ground  decent, 
not  to  speak  of  hooting  him  or  the  likes  of 
that.  Poor  he  might  be  and  small,  not 
much  to  look  at,  and  queer  in  his 
ways,  not  like  a  Carrowmore  the 
least  in  the  world,  still  he  was  a  real 
gentleman  when  all  was  said,  and  a 
kind  master,  and  so  I'll  maintain  to 
my  dying  day.  A  good  heart  he  had,  too, 
the  very  best  heart  in  the  world,  though 
he  was  such  a  poor  eater.  Is  it  a  duck  or 
a  chicken  I'll  be  ordering  for  you  to- 
day, ma'am  ?  There  was  a  lot  of  fine 
young  pullets  running  round  at  Alicia 
O'Slatterly's  last  Sunday  was  a  week. 
They  ought  to  be  coming  on  now,  I  think, 
nice  tender  eating," 
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I.— BAGSHOT    PARK: 
THE    RESIDENCE  OF  H.R.H.  THE   DUKE   OF  CONNAUGHT. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BEAVAN. 


|ITHINastone"s-throw 
of  the  little  railway- 
station  with  its  mini- 
ature plantation  of 
carefully  tended  coni- 
fers, an  unpretend- 
ing lodge  and  iron 
gate  indicate  the  en- 
trance to  Bagshot  Park,  the  country 
home  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

Over  a  sh'ght  incline,  the  turf-bordered 
road  winds  between  two  rows  of  horse- 
chestnuttrees — as  yet  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
the  first  intimation  that  this  is  the  abode 
of  Royalty  is  conveyed  by  a  small  iron 
tablet  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  saplings, 
stating  that  the  avenue  was  planted  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  their  wedding,  March  13th,  1879. 
Groups  of  noble  trees  in  all  their  glory 
of  early  summer  foliage  mask  the  house 
and  its  outbuildings,  until  the  rising 
ground    is    conquered.       The    vivid    pink 


blossom  of  hawthorn  and  the  marvellous 
colouring  of  immense  standard  azaleas, 
are  brought  into  startling  prominence  by 
the  dark  masses  of  trees  in  the  background. 
A  typical  English  park  sleeping  in  the 
sunshine  is  on  the  left,  where  at  foot 
of  a  gentle  slope,  a  gleam  of  water 
betrays  the  presence  of  a  small  lake 
spanned  by  a  pretty  little  bridge  leading 
along  a  private  pathway  to  the  village 
church,  whose  tall  and  picturesque  steeple 
just  uhows  through  the  woods,  and  cuts 
the  sky-line  of  the  distant  Bagshot  hills. 
Erected  in  the  year  1878,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  late  Sir 
Howard  Elphinstone,  Comptroller  of  the 
Duke's  Household,  Bagshot  House  stands 
on  a  plateau  some  three  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  ; 
no  trace  of  which,  except  the  stables  and 
dairy,  now  remains.  After  careful  de- 
signing by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferry,  the 
present  structure,  in  the  Tudor-Gothic 
style   of   architecture,    was    embodied   l^ 
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red  brick  picked  out  with  Portland  stone. 
The  beautiful  old  gardens  were  artistically 
blended  with  modern  flower-beds  and 
groups  of  trees.  Commodious  stables 
displaced  the  old  building's,  and  a  general 
modernising  of  the  entire  demesne  was 
set  on  foot. 

As  at  Sandringham  the  entrance  is  at 
the  back,  and  the  carriage -drive  termin- 
ates beneath  a  handsome  stone  porch, 
the  monograms  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
being  consfficuous  on  the  wall  above. 
On  entering  the  hall,  which  is  square  and 
surrounded  by  a  gallery,  one  cannot  fail 
to  observe  over  the  fireplace,  a  painting 
by  the  Empress  Frederick,  representing 
part  of  the  Palace  at  Potsdam.  A  brilliant 
reflector  in  front  lights  it  up  at  night 
with  great  effect.  Antlers  of  red  deer, 
oak  brackets,  bearing  rare  china  vases,  a 
tasteful  dado  and  parquet  floor  polished 
to  perfection,  complete  the  tout  en- 
iembk  of  this  hall  of  welcome,  in  which 
one  would  willingly  linger  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  or  still  more  perhaps  in  winter, 
when  the  huge  fireplace  flanked  by  hfe- 
sized  figures  in  wood  supporting  the 
overmantel,  blazes  with  beech-logs  that 
make  a  veritable  "solid  core  of  heat." 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  hall,  the 
most  unique  and  exquisite  feature  oi 
Bagshot  House  is  reached.  We  are  in 
a  corridor  leading  to  the  billiard-room  ; 
but  any  one  would  imagine  that  a  real 
bit  of  far-off  India  had  been  bodily 
transported  into  Surrey.  Walls  and 
ceiling  are  composed  of  the  most  finished 
work  in  light  cedar ;  the  characteristic 
curves  of  this  gallery,  lending  theriiselves 
with  facility  to  the  designs  executed  at 
Lahore  by  Ram  Singh,  of  the  Mayo 
School  of  Art,  the  Indian  artist,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  superb  Durbar  Hall 
at  Osborne.  Here  he  has  surpassed  his 
other  efforts,  and  the  effect  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  quaint  ornamentation  carved  in 
this  fragrant  wood  is  most  charming. 

Like  the  corridor,  the  billiard-room  is  a 
perfect  revelation  of  highly -wrought 
wood-carving — furniture,  walls,  ceiling 
and  table  are  eloquent  of  the  patient  toil 
of  handicraftsmen  in  Her  Majesty's 
Eastern  Empire.  Two  corner  fireplaces — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lai^e  recessed 
window — with  panels  of  light  and  dark 
cedar  alternating,  give  tone  to  the 
apartment. 

On  the  same  floor  are  the  dining-room, 
drawing-rooms,  and  library  ;  all  small,  but 
thoroughly  comfortable.  The  larger  of 
the  two  drawing-rooms— the  one  opening 


out  of  the  other — contams  some  inter- 
esting portraits  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  when  a  child  ;  the  most 
noticeable  being  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Winterhalter  ;  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  corridor  at  Windsor.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  the  richly- 
chased  casket  which  the  Iron  Duke  is 
presenting  to  the  one-year-old  Prince 
Arthur  whom  his  royal  mother  holds  in 
her  arms  is  apocryphal,  and  was  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  effect ;  the  real 
gift,  a  plain  but  solid  gold  cup,  being 
ptobably  considered  by  the  painter  too 
inartistic  in  appearance.  There  is  also 
a  picture  of  the  Prince  at  the  age  of  six 


as  a  drummer-boy  in  the  Guards,  the 
bear-skin  almost  concealing  his  innocent, 
bright  little  face. 

Jn  a  conservatory  adjoining  this  room 
there  are  some   noble  tree-ferns,  supple- 
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mented  by  several  specimens  of  crypto- 
gamia  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
This  snuggery  is  used  as  a  smoking- 
room  ;  and  very  pleasant  it  must  be  to 
sit  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  overhanging 
leaves  and  fronds,  and  enjoy  a  fragrant 
after-dinner  cigar. 

From  the  windows  of  the  bedrooms 
some  lovely  views  are  to  be  had  of  the 
fair  landscape  spread  out  below.  The 
furniture  in  the  Duchess's  dressing-room 
is  principally  of 
ebony,  and  the 
beds  are  of  the 
old  -  fashioned 
four-poster  type, 
The  Duke's  dress- 
ing -  room  con- 
tains numerous 
family  portraits; 
one  of  which  is 
particularly  at- 
tractive —  the 
Duchess  and  her 
first-born  ;  the 
motherly  solici- 
tude of  Her  Royal 
Highness  as  she 
bends  over  the 
small  babe  being 
most       true      to 

All  the  domes- 
tic arrangements 
are  excellent.  In 
fact,  for  its  size, 
there  are  prob- 
ably few  country- 
houses  where  the 
evidence  of  fore- 
sight in  building, 
not  merely  for 
effect  but  forcom- 
fort,  is  so  con- 
spicuous. No- 
thing has  beer, 
overlooked.  True, 
the  kitchen  is  not 
large,         though 

lately  it  has  been  added  to.  But  it  is 
lofty,  very  light,  and  pleasant  to  look  at, 
with  a  high-pitched  open  roof  of  varnished 


Hall  is  cheerful  and 
commodious,  and  contains  some  curious 
old  chairs  from  the  Brighton  Pavilion, 
many  of  them  marked  with  the  Queen's 
initials,  some  with  those  of  George  IV. 

Once  more  in  the  open  air,  we  stroll 
across  the  park  towards  the  vicarage, 
hidden  in  its  plantation  of  pine  trees  and 


rare  silver  firs.  Within  the  pretty  little 
parish  church  of  St,  Anne's,  which  stands 
just  outside  the  park,  the  Rev.  Pendarves 
Lory  explains  to  us  that  the  co-operation 
and  generosity  of  the  Duke  have  been  the 
chief  factors  towards  its  erection;  and 
having  pointed  out  the  beautiful  altar- 
cloth  and  frontal  made  at  Poonah  by  the 
Indian  School  of  Art  Needlework,  and 
shown  us  several  interesting  memorial 
windows  —  one    to    the     late    Duke    of 


Albany,  and  another  to  Sir  Howard 
Elphinstone,  who  was  drowned  at  sea — 
and  also  Indicated  two  pews  reserved 
for  the  Ducal  family,  unmarked  by  any 
feature  that  might  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest,  he  commences  to  discourse 
most  learnedly  on  the  history  of  the 
district.  From  him  we  find  that 
"  Baggeshott  "  {as  it  was  originally  spelt), 
probably  means  beechwooi,  that  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  Chronides  of  AhirtgdoH 
before  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  and 
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that  it  was  included  in  a  grant  made  to 
Chertsey  Abbey  in  the  year  993.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
it  remained  a  royal  demesne,  when  it  was 
disafforested.  Edward  III.  gave  it  to  his 
uncle,  the  Ear!  of  Kent,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Joan  the  "  fair  maidof  Kent," 
wife  of  the  Black  Prince.  Subsequently, 
Margaret  of  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry 
VII.  owned  it.  Bagshot  House  was  a 
favourite  hunting-lodfje  of  James  I.,  who 
in  spite  of  his  constitutional  inability  to 
bear  the  sight  of  cold  steel,  was  present 
at  the  pulling  down  and  slaughter  of  many 
a  "  tall  red  deer."  Here,  too,  Charles  I. 
used  to  come  and  ruralize,  occu- 
pying his  leisure,  it  is  said,  by 
shooting  squirrels  with  a  cross- 
bow. The  martyr-king,  during 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil 
War,  passed  through  the  quiet 
little  hamlet  a  prisoner,  and  was 
received  by  Lord  Newburgh,  the 
then  tenant  of  the  park.  A 
concerted  scheme  to  enable  him 
to  escape  on  this  occasion  fell 
through,  as  so  many  other  weil- 
laid  plans  had  done  before. 
Charles  II.  hunted  here  for  five 
days  in  1667,  and  afterivards 
settled  the  estate  on  the  Duchess 
of  Clevelaod.  At  the  particular 
request  of  George  II.  it  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  by  Lord  Albemarle, 
who  spent  in  rebuilding  the  old 


lodge  over  j^ 50.000.  King  George  III. 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
lived  here  in  perfect  retirement  It  is 
now  in  the  Department  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  under  which  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  holds  a  long  lease. 

In  1820,  an  unsightly  chapel  was  built 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
village.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1883,  and 
the  new  church  commenced,  after  a  grand 
bazaar  had  been  held,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  in  their  grounds,  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund.  If  local  report  be 
correct,  tea  was  dispensed  on  that 
by  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies  who 
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assisted  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
at  the  modest  price  of  half-a-crown  a 
cup.  St.  Anne's  was  completed  in  1884, 
encumbered  with  a  debt  of  ;^iooo  ;  to 
remove  which,  it  is  rumoured  that  another 
royal  bazaar  is  in  contemplation. 


there  are  no  horses  in  the  stables  ;  nor 
will  there  be  until  everything  is  in  order 
for  the  Duke's  expected  entering  into 
residence. 

No  great  country-house  is  complete 
without  a  dairy.  This  one  is  very 
modest  in  appearance,  and  must  not  for 
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Adjoining  the  old  building  are  the  new 
stables,  built  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
replete  with  every  modern  convenience. 
In  the  coach-house  are  kept  the  sleigh 
used  by  the  Duke  when  He  was  in 
Canada,  several  children's  carriages,  and 
the    Duchess'  invalid-chair.      At    present 


a  moment  be  compared  with  the  com- 
modious and  beautiful  Swiss  chalet  at 
Sandringham.  Originally,  it  was  the 
laundry  of  the  old  house  in  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  time,  and  has  a  very 
primitive  outside  with  thatched  roof  and 
whitewashed  walls.     It,  however,  answers 
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its    purpose    of    storing    the   produce    of      in  point  of  position,   from   its  proximity 

some   sixteen    cows,    which   daily   supply      to   town    and    to    Aldershot,    where    the 

the  family  wherever  they 

may  happen   to  be,  with 

excellent  milk,  cream,  and 

butter. 

Life  at  Bagshot  Park 
when  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  are  in  residence 
— which  is  too  seldom^ 
is  quiet  and  peaceful  ; — 
a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  a 
drive,  or  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  planting 
that  is  in  progress  (one 
of  the  Duke's  hobbies) 
make  up  the  "  daily 
round." 

Unlike  the  Norfolk 
home  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  not  a  game 
estate.  If  Windsor  be  the 
type  of  a  right  Royal 
Castle,  Osborne  the  mari- 
time seat  of  a  sovereign 
whose  fleets  rule  the 
waves,  Balmoral  the 
mountain-home  of  a  par- 
tial seclusion,  Bagshot 
may  be  considered  a 
simple  country-seat,  pos- 
sessing many  comforts 
and  free  from  many  draw- 
backs,   highly    convenif.it 
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of  Parlia 
India,  hen 


.  THE  DUCHfSS 


CON  NAUGHT. 


Duke's    military   duties    frequently    take 

As  the  courteous  house-steward,  Mr. 
Collins — who  has  known 
the  Duke  for  the  last  forty 
years — said  in  our  pres- 
ence, "Would  that  the 
nation  knew  mtfre  of  the 
Duke ! "  adding  that 
throughout  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  service,  he  bad 
never  heard  H.R.H.  say 
an  unkind  word  or  exhibit 
the  least  trace  of  ill-tem- 
per. To  give  him  his  full 
title,  Arthur  William 
Patrick  Albert,  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Strath- 
earn,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Duke  of  Saxony  and 
Prince  of  Coburg  and 
Gotha,  has  seen  much 
service  at  home  and 
abroad.  Entering  the 
Military  Academy  in  the 
year  iS66,  he  passed 
through  the  various  grades 


of  rank  in  the  army  with  marked 
ability  and  success.  During  the 
campaign  in  Egypt,  he  com- 
manded the  ist  Brigade,  ist 
Division,  and  received  the  thanks 
It  for  his  services.  In 
s  the  head  of  a  division 
igal  Presidency  from 
1883  to  1885,  Commander-in-chief 
at  Bombay  1886  to  J890,  and  he 
has  since  this  latter  date  com- 
manded  the  South  Military  Dis- 
trict at  home.  The  year  1879 
witnessed  his  marriage  at  Wind- 
sor with  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Prussia,  daughter  of 
the  famous  "Red  Prince"  Fre- 
derick Charles,  and  their  family 
now  numbers  three  chilcVen,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Princess  Vic- 
toria Patricia,  was  born  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  March  17th,  1886, 
and  baptized  at  Bagshot  Church 
in  May  following,  Her  Majesty 
the     Queen     being    one    of    the 

Many  an  anecdote  could  be  told 

of  the  affability  of  the  Duke  at  all 

times.       If  the    raggedest  urchin 

touches  his  apology  for  a  cap  to 

him,    he  is  certain  to  receive    as 

gracious  asalute  in  return  as  would 

any  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  Duchess  is 

charming  and  universally  popular.      As  an 

instance  of  her  pluck,  inherited  from  her 

renowned  father,  she  was  driving  a  pair 
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of  Russian  horses  some  years  ago,  when 
they  overpowered  her,  and  running  away 
overturned  the  carriage,  slightly  injuring 
her  companion,  but  luckily  sparing  Her 
Royal  Highness  from  any  serious  harm. 
The  first  intimation  they  had  at  the  house 
that  an  accident  had  occurred  was  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  herself,  who  had 
quietly  walked  from  the  spot,  after  doing 
all  she  could  to  obtain  assistance.  Enter- 
ing heartily  into  all  the  small  excitement 
and  incident  of  village  life,  she  takes  a 


deep  interest  tn  parish  work,  "district 
visiting"'particutarly.  She  shares  with 
her  consort  the  popularity  which  a  royal 
pag'eant  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Impe- 
rial Institute  never  fails  to  bring  into 
evidence ;  the  discriminating  British  public, 
unmistakably  showing  it  on  that  occasion 
by  their  hearty  cheering. 

The  vieivs  of  Bagshci  Park  were  taken 
specially  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  20  Upper 
Baker  Street,  London,  to  illuslrale  this  article. 
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MARGARITA.     {From    Victor  De  Laprade.) 

By  T.    E.   brown. 

Where  is  Margarita  going  ? 
Just  to  see  the  Ulies  blowing. 
That's  where  Margarita's  going. 

Margarita,  hghtly  fleeting, 
I  will  with  you  to  the  meeting, 
Loose  the  bars   of  shy  obstruction 
With  a  pretty  introduction — 
"  More  than  golden   daffodilHes, 
Margarita,   prize  the   hlies  : 
Would  you  see  Love's  alpha-beta. 
Lilies,  look  at   Margarita." 


THE  NORTH  POLE  UP  TO  DATE  :  A  SKETCH. 

BY  THE    REV.   ANDREW  A.  W.    DREW. 


aJANY  people  are  now 
talking  about  the  new 
attempt  which  the  Nor- 
wegian Arctic  travel- 
ler. Dr.  Nansen,  is 
about  to  make  to  reach 
the  North  Pole ;  but 
comparatively  few 

know  much  about  the  history  of  what 
has  already  been  done  by  Arctic  ex- 
plorers in  this  direction. 

Popular  sympathy  has  always  gone 
rather  with  those  old  explorers  who  many 
years  ago  went  out  into  the  frozen  North 
to  discover  what  was  called  a  North-West 
passage  to  India,  and  later  on,  even  more, 
with  those  who  were  despatched  in  search 
of  the  lost  Franklin  expedition,  for  these 
things  commended  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  as  being  worthy 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  as  leading  to  cer- 
tain definite  and  desirable  results  ;  but 
not  many  have  cared  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  much  more  arduous  and  difficult 
task  of  completing  the  map  of  the 
world    by    the     discovery    of 


North   Terrestrial  Pol. 
lands  or  seas  surrounding  it- 
A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the 
Arctic    regions    will    reveal 
the   fact    that,   up    to    the     ■ 
present    moment,  there  is   a 
circle  of   about   nine  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  with  the  Pol' 
as  its  centre,  within   which  no 
human  foot  has  ever  yet  been 
placed. 

The  question  nnw  agitat- 
ing the  scientific  world  is, 
can  this  magic  circle  be 
broken  through,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent,  and  by 
what  route  ?    Above  alj  can 


the 


the  Pole  itself  be  reached  ?  England, 
Russia,  and  America  have  each  in  turn 
tried  to  solve  this  problem  ;  and  amongst 
them  they  have  endeavoured  to  approach 
the  Pole  from  every  possible  direction 
within  the  Arctic  basin. 

Russia  commenced,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  her  own  Siberian  shores, 
from  which  Baron  Wrangel  and  many 
other  Russian  explorers  started  to  go  due 
North  from  one  or  another  of  the  mouths 
of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  but  the 
results  of  these  expeditions  were  almost 
entirely  summed  up  in  the  discovery  and 
laying  down  on  the  chart  of  the  group  of 
islands  which  they  named  the  Liakhov 
Islands,  but  which  now  are  more  often 
called  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  The 
northernmost  of  these  islands  they  called 
Kotelnoi,  or  Kettle  Island,  from  the  fact 
of  a  kettle  having  been  found  there  ;  and 
here,  and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  other 
early  Russian  explorers  found  quantities 
of  the  ivory  tusks  of  the  extinct  Mastodon 
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ill  fair  preservation.  It  is  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  same  islands  that  Dr. 
Nansen  means  to  try  to  get  to  the  North 
Pole  by  the  help  of  the  currents  running 
out  from  the  Siberian  coast. 

Wrangei  and  his  followers  were  only 
equipped  for  a  journey  with  sledges  ;  they 
came  from  the  mainland  over  the  ice, 
which  then  was  supposed  to  extend  right 
up  to  the  Pole  ;  but  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  attempt  before  they  had 
gone  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  north 
of  Kotelnoi  Island,  for  they  found  the 
thin  ice  giving  way  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  sledges,  and  every  appearance  of 
open  water  ahead.  No  ship,  and  especially 
no  steam  ship,  has  ever  yet  attempted  to 
get  to  the  Pole  from  this  direction,  and 
therefore  in  this  one  respect  Dr.  Nansen 
proposes  to  plough  up  virgin  soil,  or, 
rather,  to  try  to  steam  through  thin  and 
rotten  ice  into  open  water,  and  without 
doubt  the  past  history  of  Russian  research 
is  all  in  his  favour. 

Various  theories  have  been  started  to 
account  for  open  water  to  the  northward 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about 
here  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 


FhoUKnph  ) 

which  enters  the  Polar  basin  viii  Nova 
Zembla,  has  succeeded  in  thawing  the 
pack  ice  from  beneath,  carrying  it  for- 
ward into  open  water  as  it  nears  the  Pole. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Russians  have  dis- 
covered that  thin  ice  has  always  stopped 
their  going  further  north  than  the 
distance  before  named  ;  and  Dr.  Nansen 
hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  cut  his  way 
through  this  thin  ice  in  search  of  what 
lies  beyond. 

Then  again.  Professor  Nordenskjdld 
has  also  proved,  by  carrying  his  little 
vessel  the  Vega  right  through  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  that  there  is  a  clear  water- 
way for  ships  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  all  events  during  some 
part  of  a  favourable  year.  In  other 
words,  he  not  only  discovered  that  there 
is  a  North-East  passage  to  India,  but 
actually  made  it  in  his  little  craft  ;  just  as 
Sir  John  Franklin,  before  he  died,  had 
discovered  there  was  a  North-West  pas- 
sage, and  Sir  Rober^  M'Clure  actually 
made  it.  But  the  voyage  of  the  fega 
did  not  contribute  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  the  North  Pole  can  be 
reached. 

In  another  direction,  from  the  island  of 
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Spitzbergen,  a  very  high  latitude  was  at- 
tained by  that  great  Arctic  traveller  Sir 
Edward  Parry  in  the  early  part  of  this 
tentury  ;  and  from  the  region  of  Behring 
Strait  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  have  at  one 
time  or  another  during  this  century  made 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole,  but  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  success. 
Arctic  savants  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pole 
cannot  be  reached  through  Behring 
Strait  direct. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Americans.  From  first  to  last  the 
favourite  route  to  the  North  Pole  with  the 
Americans  has  been  that  by  Smith  Sound. 
Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  went  first,  with 
what  are  known  as  the  two  Grinnell 
expeditions,  but  only  the  latter  of  these 
gave  any  great  results.  Kane  had  only  a 
small  sailing  brig,  the  Advance,  some- 
what imperfectly  equipped,  and  only 
succeeded  in  carrying  her  just  inside  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  on  the  east 
side,  to  Van  Rensselaer  Harbour  in  north 
latitude  78"  37'  from  which  point  he  sent  out 
sledging  expeditions  both  to  the  eastward 
and  to  the  westward,  the  latter  under 
Dr.  Hayes,  who  some  years  after  himself 
went  out  in  command  of  another  expedi- 


tion, and  succeeded  in  getting  to  a 
very  high  latitude  on  the  west  side  of 
Smith  Sound. 

The  chief  result  of  Kane's  expedition 
was  the  tracing  up  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  Smith  Sound  to  a  point  which  he  named 
Cape  Constitution,  in  nearly  8r  N.  At 
that  point  Morton,  who  was  en< 
trusted  with  the  eastward  sledging  ex- 
pedition, found  an  open  sea,  the  waves 
breaking  heavily  beneath  his  feet  as  he 
looked  down  from  the  lofty  Cape  upon 
what  he  thought  was  the  open  Polar  Sea. 
On  his  way  up  he  had  discovered  and 
skirted  along  the  face  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic glacier  which  perhaps  exists  in  the 
whole  world.  This  Dr.  Kane  named 
Humboldt  Glacier,  the  sea  face  of  which 
is  no  less  than  forty-five  miles  long,  and 
all  but  extends  from  the  79th  to  the  80th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  all  human 
probability  this  is  both  the  largest  parent 
of  icebergs  in  the  world  and  the  most 
northerly  one,  for  after  passing  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Constitution,  now 
called  Cape  Morton,  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  icebergs  floating  down  Smith 
Sound,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of 
there  being  any  great  extension  of  land  on 
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either  side  of  Smith  Sound  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  hence  still  more  the  impossi- 
bility of  there  being  land  running:  right  up 
to  the  Pole  itself,  as  many  thought  was 
the  case,  and  amongst  them  those  who 
planned  the  English  expedition  of  1S75. 

Let  anyone  imagine  a  glacier  forty-five 
miles  long  constantly  discharging  into 
the  waters  beneath  it  baby  icebergsof,  say, 
a  mile  or  two  long  each,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  he  will  have  the 
scene  before  him  which  might  be  witnessed 
any  time  by  a  person  standing  -iit  the 
vicinity  of  Humboldt  Glacier.  We  now 
and   then  hear  of  one  of  our  American 


Grinnell  Land  on  the  west  i^ide  of  the 
Sound  up  to  nearly  80°  N.  He  left  Boston 
in  a  sailing  schooner,  the  United  Slates, '\x\ 
the  middle  of  i860,  very  fairly  equipped, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  entrance  to 
Smith  Sound,  but  here  his  troubles  began. 
First  he  tried  to  force  his  ship  past  Cape 
Isabella,  but  was  driven  over  to  the  east 
side,  where  eventually  he  took  up  hi» 
winter  quarters  in  a  small  bay  which  he 
called  Port  Fouike,  some  little  distance  to 
the  southward  of  Dr.  Kane's  winter 
quarters  in  the  Advance.  In  the  following 
spring  he  went  on  north  with  a  dog  sledge, 
but  in  forty-six  days  found  himself  stopped 


liners  coming  over  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  sighting  icebergs,  which  are 
described  by  passengers  as  being  of  most 
gigantic  proportions.  Well,  these  giants 
of  the  Atlantic  are  in  all  probability  some 
of  the  baby  icebergs  born  on  Humboldt 
Glacier. 

At  Morton's  furthest  point  he  was  able 
to  discern  on  the  opposite  side  of  Smith 
Sound  (Kennedy  Channel)  a  lofty  moun- 
tain which  Dr.  Kane  named  Mount  Parry, 
and  which  he  took  to  be  in  about  82°  N. 

The  next  American  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Haves,  who  stoutly  held 
that  the  west  side  of  Smith  Sound,  and 
not  the  east,  gave  the  greatest  promise 
of  reaching  a  high  northern  latitude  ;  he 
■•ad  himself  whena  member  of  Dr.  Kane's 

sedition    laid    down    the  coast-line   of 


by  open  water, or  rather  by  extensive  cracks 
in  the  ice,  in  8i''35'  N.  From  this  point 
he  beheld  the  mighty  sugarloaf  cap  of 
Mount  Parry,  which  Morton  had  seen 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Greenland  at 
his  furthest  point,  and  beyond  this  his  eye 
could  trace  a  cape,  which  he  thought  was 
in  nearly  83°  N.,  and  which  he  named  Cape 
Union.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Dr. 
Hayes  reports  "  along  the  entire  coast  of 
Grinnell  Land  no  glacier  appears,  pre- 
senting thus  a  striking  contrast  to  Green- 
land," but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  what  this  fact  betokened,  viz,  that 
there  was  very  little  more  land  running 
up  north,  and  that  beyond  Cape  Union  the 
land  must  trend  away  to  the  westward. 

Another  American  expedition,   that  of 
Captain  Hall  of  the  Foiaris,  completed  the 
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east  side  up  to  the  northern  end  of  Hall 
Land.  The  Polaris  was  a  small  steam 
ship,  and  her  experience  of  the  Smith 
Sound  route  to  the  Pole  was  utterly  unlike 
that  of  any  other  vessels  which  had 
previously  attempted  to  force  their  way 
up,  for  she  in  1871,  without  the  smallest 
difficulty,  steamed  right  up,  beyond  the 
Cape  Union  of  Dr.  Hayes— which  however 
was  not  in  quite  so  high  a  latitude  as 
Hayes  imagined — and  on  to  the  highest 
northern  point  which  had  ever  yet  been 
reached  by  a  ship,  where  she  was  checked 
by  ice  ;  but  there  were  indications  of 
water  beyond  ;  and  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, had  fear  not  taken  possession  of 
some  of  the  crew,  a  very  much  higher 
latitude  could  and 
would  have  been 
reached  that  year. 
At  all  events,  the 
voyage  of  the 
Polaris  proves  that 
in  an  open  season 
there  is  water 
much  further  north 
than  her  furthest 
point,  and  prob- 
ably extending  al- 
most, if  not  quite, 
up  to  the  Pole. 

Against  this 
theory  there  is  of 
course  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Eng- 
lish expedition  of 
1875,  for  here  the 
Alert,  the  foremost 
ship,  could  not  be 
pushed  to  any 
higher  latitude 
than  83°  20'  which 
was  about  the  lati- 
tude     reached    by 

the  Polaris.  But  a  mistake  was  made  in 
hugging  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  Robeson  Channel,  under  the  erron- 
eous impression  that  land  and  land 
ice  extended  up  to  the  Pole  itself. 
When  sledging  parties,  acting  on  this  idea, 
attempted  to  get  northward  from  the 
Alerfs  winter  quarters  they  were  only 
able  with  all  their  splendid  sledge  and 
boat  equipment  to  get  as  far  as  latitude 
83°  20'  a6',  and  there  they  found  the  ice 
heaped  up  in  such  huge  masses  in  every 
direction  that  they  gave  to  the  locality 
the  name  of  the  Palteocrystic  Sea,  and 
came  home  declaring  an  approach  to  the 
Pole  viA  Smith  Sound  to  be  impossible. 
And  yet  only  four  years  earlier  the  little 


Polaris  had  found  open  water  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Had  the  Aleri  been  as 
fortunate  in  her  season  as  was  the  little 
American  steamer,  in  alt  human  proba- 
bility we  should  now  know  all  about  the 
topography  of  the  North  Polar  regions. 

Since  the  British  expedition  of  1875  two 
Americans,  Mr.  Peary  and  Lieutenant 
Greely,  have  followed  in  the  track  of  their 
discoveries,  and  each  of  them  claims  to 
have  traced  up  the  northern  limits  of 
Greenland  beyond  the  furthest  point 
reached  by  his  predecessor,  Peary  claiming 
to  have  penetrated  to  N,  latitude  82°  W. 
longitude  34"  ;  and  Lieutenant  Lockwood 
of  Greely's  expedition  to  83"  24'  N,  and 
about    48    miles  further  to  the  eastward 


PALSOCRVSTIC  SEA. 


than  Peary's  furthest  point.  There  must, 
however,  be  a  mistake  here  in  longitude, 
for  Lockwood's  furthest,  as  laid  down  in 
the  latest  chart,  is  only  40°  W.  longitude. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  to  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  belonged  the  honour,  before 
he  died,  of  having  penetrated  to  the 
highest  northern  point  on  the  globe  which 
has  ever  been  reached  by  a  human  being, 
and  also  of  having  stood  on  the  most 
northern  land  yet  known  to  be  in 
existence,  for  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  Albert  Markham  and  his  handful  of 
British  tars  fell  short  of  Lockwood's 
highest  latitude,  while  they,  on  the  other 
side  of  Robeson's  Channel,  had  left  the 
land  behind  them. 
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Another  English  expedition  has  lately 
been  arranged  for  the  coming  summer. 
The  plan  is  to  follow  up  the  Austrian 
discoveries  of  1872-4  and  those  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith,  and  to  strike  north  with  a 
sledging  party  from  about  the  region  of 
Oscar  Land  and  Peterman  Land,  under 
the  idea  that  another  vast  continent  may 
there  be  discovered  running  perhaps 
almost,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  Pole  itself. 
Peterman  Land,  however,  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  only  a  small  island  of  a 
group,  and  of  a  certainty  it  will  be  found 
that  the  extensive  land  seen  by  the 
Austrians  to  the  northward  of  Franz 
Joseph  Land  is  only  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Greenland. 

This  expedition,  however,  will  be  by  no 
means  a  very  difficult  or  a  very  dangerous 
one,  for  both  Mr.  Peary  and  Dr.  Nansen 
have  already  shown  the  ease  with  which 
Greenland  in  other  parts  can  be  completely 
crossed  on  sledges,  and  there  is  no  great 
reason  why  the  Jackson  party  should  not 
safely  traverse  some  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  across  what  they  will  find  to  be 
the  north-eastern  limb  of  Greenland,  and 
then  return  by  the  way  they  went,  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith  and  others  are  also  probably 


right  in  thinking  that  in  most  seasons  a 
well-equipped  and  strongly-built  little 
steamer  can  reach  Austria  Sound,  if  not 
the  coast  of  Oscar  Land  itself.  The  base  of 
operations  being  here  tolerably  accessible, 
as  well  as  easy  to  fall  back  upon,  it  would 
be  most  advisable  that  a  good  team  or  two 
of  Esquimaux  dogs  should  be  obtained  for 
a  rapid  dash  across  the  northern  land, 
and  a  speedy  return  when  the  Arctic  Basin 
has  been  reached. 

In  these  few  statements  of  work  done 
in  the  past,  and  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  future,  we  have  a  sketch  of  all 
that  is  known  as  regards  an  approach  to 
the  North  Pole  from  any  direction. 
Whether  the  Norwegian  Dr.  Nansen  will 
break  the  record  remains  to  be  proved. 
At  all  events,  he  goes  out  on  very  possible 
lines  ;  and  with  good  luck,  and  an  open 
season,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  he 
and  the  stout  little  Fram  may  come 
through  in  the  summer  of  1S94,  and  he 
may  tell  us  that  he  steamed  up  to  N. 
latitude  90°  and  found  there  absolutely 
nothing  to  mark  the  fact  that  he  alone  of 
living  men  had  reached  the  North  Terres- 
trial Pole. 
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HARTMANN   THE    ANARCHIST;    OR,  THE    DOOM    OF 
THE  GREAT  CITY. 

By  E.  DOUGLAS  FAWCETT. 

With  Illustrations  by  FRED  T.  JANE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

E   DECK   OF  THE    "ATTILA." 

T  was  late  the  next  morn- 
ing when  thought  and 
feeling  came  back  to 
me.the  blurred  imagery 
of  my  dreams  mingling 
strangely  with  the 
memories  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Despite 
a  slight  headache,  and  a  suspicion  or 
two  of  giddiness,  I  felt  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  and  lying  back  snugly 
on  my  pillow  began  to  meditate  rising. 
For  once  my  resolution  was  quick  in 
the  making.  My  uncle  used  to  say 
that,  all  things  considered,  life  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  dressing.  But 
on  this  particular  morning  it  most  cer- 
tainly was.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
past  night  had  given  way  to  a  hopeful 
spirit,  while  the  interest  of  exploring  this 


aeronef  thrilled  me  through  and  through 
I  was  about  to  spring  out  of  the  berth  in 
readiness  for  the  labours  of  the  toilet 
when    Burnett    looked    in    through    the 

"  All  right.  Glad  to  hear  it.  Where 
are  we  ?  Over  the  North  Sea.  Take 
my  advice,  and  get  up  sharp.  The  cap- 
tain has  asked  to  see  you.  Vou'll  Rnd  me 
knocking  about  somewhere  round  here 
when  you're  ready." 

Thoroughly  alive  to  the  situation,  I  was 
not  long  in  getting  into  my  clothes.  But 
my  disgust  was  great  on  finding  sundry 
half-dried  splashes  of  blood  on  my  coat,  a 
souvenir  of  my  luckless  pursuer.  In  the 
excitement  and  darkness  I  had  over- 
looked these  hideous  traces  which  novv 
seemed  to  threaten  me  with  -the  brand  ol 
Cain.  Throwing  aside  the  polluted  gar- 
ment, 1  stepped  into  the  outer  chamber, 
my  pleasure  quite  overcast  for  the  mo< 
ment.  Burnett  was  there,  and  a  hearty 
breakfast   was  awaiting  me,    to  which    I 
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promised  to  do  summary  and  sweeping 
justice.  The  room,  but  feebly  apparent 
the  foregoing  night,  was  now  flooded 
with  the  sunlight,  but  the  height  at  which 
we  floated  rendered  the  air  most  chilly 
and  penetrating.  The  silvery  grey  colour 
of  the  walls,  floor,  chairs,  benches,  tables, 
and  even  the  dishes  and  mugs,  wrought 
on  me  an  impressive  effect,  curiously  set 
off  by  the  red  cap  worn  by  Burnett. 
Through  the  open  doorway  gleamed  the 
same  silvery  grey  lirery  of  the  flooring 
and  bulwark  of  the  passage  already  men- 
tioned, and,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  silver, 
glowed  a  truly  magnificent  cloud-picture. 
This  sky-scape,  however,  was  unstable, 
mass  after  mass  of  mist,  shaped  into 
turrets,  battlements,  and  mountains,  rolled 
by  in  picturesque  splendour,  bearing 
artistic  testimony  to  the  speed  at  which 
we  or  they  were  moving.  **  Beautiful, 
isn't  it?"  said  Burnett.  "  Here,  eat  your 
breakfast  and  then  Til  show  you  round 
our  cloud  empire.  Or  perhaps  you  had 
best  see  the  captain  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

I  said  I  thought  that  would  be  best. 

**  But  where*s  your  coat,  man  ?  Oh,  1 
remember.  Wait  and  I'll  fetch  you  one 
of  mine." 

In  a  short  time  the  missing  garment 
was  made  good,  and  I  was  falling  to 
with  avidity  : — 

**  How  do  you  manage  your  meals  and 
service  here?  Have  you  cooks  or  ser- 
vants ?  " 

**Of  course  not.  We  are  anarchists, 
and  everything  depends  on  private 
initiative.  Every  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  every  man  is  a  volunteer. 
Later  on  you  will  be  expected  to  bestir 
yourself  also." 

**  But  how  do  you  avoid  chaos." 

"  There  is  no  chaos  to  avoid.  Outside 
the  engine-room  and  conning  tower  there 
is  little  a  man  cannot  quickly  learn  to  do 
at  need.  We  are  very  simple  in  our 
wants — that  is  part  of  our  creed — and, 
consequently,  have  a  deal  of  leisure.  The 
watches  are  the  worst  part,  for  the 
captain  is  very  particular." 

**  Ah,  wait  a  minute.  What  authority 
has  he  ?" 

"The  authority  of  the  soul  of  this  en- 
terprise, and  its  best  man.  We  would 
voluntarily  support  him  in  a  crisis.  Five 
days  ago  a  couple  of  Italians  turned 
rusty.  He  shot  both  where  they  stood, 
and  the  men  in  their  hearts  approved  of 
it.  But  he  is  an  iron  man.  Wait  till  you 
see  him  ?  " 


**Is  any  one  on  the  Attila  free  to  go 
where   he   likes  ?  " 

**Yes,  except  into  the  captain's 
quarters.  To  pass  there  a  permit  is  re- 
quired to  all  except  myself,  Schwartz,  and 
Thomas.  The  engine-room  watchers 
pass  through  every  three  hours,  and  a 
passage  runs  from  it  to  the  conning- 
tower  and  magazine  below.  You  may 
guess  what  the  latter  contains." 

**  How  many  men  are  aboard  ?  " 

**  Twenty -five,  excluding  ourselves. 
Eight  are  Germans,  six  Englishmen,  four 
French,  two  Russians,  one  an  Italian, 
and  the  others  Swiss,  some  of  those 
whom  Hartmann  employed  at  Berne." 

**  Berne  ;  was  that  where  the  Attila  was 
built?" 

**  That's  it.  Hartmann,  Schwartz, 
and  his  Swiss  workmen,  put  her 
together.  He  made  money  there,  as  you 
know,  and  this  was  his  grand  investment. 
It  was  kept  beautifully  dark  in  the 
wooded  grounds  of  his  villa.  We  are 
going  there  now,  so  you  will  see  the 
place  for  yourself." 

**But  does  any  one  know  of  the 
Attila  ?  " 

**  No  outsider  probably  who  would  be 
believed  if  he  said  anything.  We  have 
our  friends  down  below,  of  course — never 
you  fear — but  they  are  mum.  The  hour 
has  not  yet  struck,  but  the  preparations 
for  the  festival  are  being  merrily  carried 
out.  The  Attila  is  a  secret  for  the  present. 
To  avoid  being  seen  we  take  every  pre- 
caution possible  and  never  approach  the 
ground  except  at  night ;  in  the  daytime, 
well,  there  are  clouds,  and,  if  none,  we 
simply  mount  higher,  and  then  our  colour 
is  enough  to  conceal  us." 

**  But  what  if  you  met  a  balloon  ?  " 

**  Oh,  there's  very  little  chance  of  that. 
And  if  there  was  the  balloonist  might  find 
cause  to  regret  the  meeting.  But  come, 
and  ril  take  you  round  to  the  captain. 
He  is  a  better  spokesman  than  I." 

**  Right  you  are." 

We  stepped  out  on  to  the  passage,  and 
rushing  to  the  bulwark  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  I   gazed    rapturously  into    the    abyss 
below.     It  was  indeed  a  glorious  sight. 
The  clouds  hung  around  and  below  us, 
but  here  and  there   through  their  rents 
flashed   the   blue   of  a  waste  of  rolling- 
waters.     Ever  and  anon  these  gaps  woulcl 
be  speckled  with  rushing  seabirds,  whose 
cries,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  broke  on 
the  ear  like  music.     Above  in  the  clear 
blue  sky  shone  the  sun  at  the  keystone  of 
his  low  winter  arch,  lighting  up  the  cloud 
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masses  with  a  splendour  words 
describe.  Far  ahead  through  a  break  on 
my  right  a.  faint  thin  streak  like  distant 
land  seemed  visible. 

"  Hallo,"  I  cried,  "  look  there,  land  !  " 

Burnett  shaded  his  eyes. 

"  I  can  see  nothing.  Ah  yes  !  By 
Jove  !  who's  on  watch.  We  ought  to  be 
rising." 

As  he  spoke  a  sudden  pitch  of  the 
aeronef  nearly  upset  us— the  speed  rapidly 
increased  and  the  wind  became  positively 
cutting. 

*'  We  are  rising  fast,"  said  Burnett. 
"  See,  we  are  leaving  the  cloud  bank  far 
below  us." 


But  a  new  marvel  had  just  caught  my 
eye,  and,  clinging  to  the  hand  rail,  I  gazed 
upwards  in  astonishment.  The  wall  of 
the  chamber  behind  us  was  continuous 
with  the  main  mass  of  the  aeronef 
which,  looking  from  where  we  stood, 
exhibited  the  graceful  lines  of  a  ship's 
hull.  Round  this  hull  and  presumably 
half  way  up  it  ran  the  railed  passage 
where  we  were  standing,  communicating 
here  and  there  with  doorways  let  into  the 
grey  side.  Some  thirty  feet  above  us 
this  side  curved  upwards  and  inwards  so 
as  to  terminate  in  a  flat,  railed  deck  on 
which  a  few  moving  heads  were  just 
visible.  But  above  this  again  rose  a 
forest  of  thin  grey  poles  running  up  to 
a  vast  oblong  aeroplane  which  stretched 
some  way  beyond  the  hull.  All  these 
props  were  carefully  stayed  together, 
and  those  towards  the  bow  were  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  the  stern ; 
provision  being  thus  made  for  the 
inclination  of  the  aeroplane  consistently 
with  due  maintenance  of  the  hull's 
equilibrium  below.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  much  progress  had 
been    made    in    experiments    with    aero- 


planes;  those  of  Maxim    being    particu-" 
larly  suggestive  and  interesting.      I  was, 
therefore,    at    no    loss     to     probe    the 
significance     of     this     portion     of      the 
mechanism. 

"  The  captain  wishes  to  see  you," 
said  Burnett,  who  was  talkir.g  to  a 
sullen-looking  fellow  by  the  doorway, 
"  come  along." 

He  stepped  briskly  along  the  passage, 
and,  when  we  had  gone  some  fifteen 
yards,  turned  up  one  of  the  alleys. 
Entering  behind  him  I  came  to  a  small 
court  surrounded  with  rooms  and  cabins, 
leaving  v/hich  we  ascended  a  spiral 
staircase  to  the  upper  deck.  Glancing 
hastily  around  I  saw  five  or  six  men 
pacing  about  chatting,  while  from 
other  courts  below  came  the  sounds 
of  singing  and  laughter.  This  deck, 
which  capped  the  entire  hull,  was  no 
less  than  eighty  yards  in  length  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  at  least  thirty- 
five.  Broad  at  the  stern  it  narrowed 
off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  bow.  The 
props  attached  to  the  aeroplane  were 
set  in  six  rows,  curving  close  to- 
gether amidships  where  there  stood 
a  small  circular  citadel,  evidently  the 
stronghold  of  the  captain.  Here 
were  mounted  three  or  four  cannon 
of  the  quick-firing  sort  fashioned  out 
of  the  same  grey  substance  as  the 
Aitila,  but  the  utility  of  which  in  a  vessel 
carrying  dynamite  was  not  immediately  ob- 
vious. The  citadel  itself  bore  no  outward 
signs  of  comfort.  It  had  four  square  win- 
dows and  a  plain  hole  of  an  entrance  let 
into  bare  shining  walls.  An  exterior  wall 
six  feet  high,  surmounted  wilh  spikes,  and 
having  here  and  there  a  recess  sheltering 
a  machine  gun,  enclosed  it.  A  fitter 
abode  for  the  man  1  could  not  conceive. 
Sullen,  Isolated,  and  menacing,  it  inspired 
me  with  a  vague  premonitory  dread. 

Burnett  strode  up  to  the  entrance  and 
pressed  a  knob.  I  heard  the  ting  of  an 
electric  bell,  and  a  man  (Thomas  if  1 
remember  aright)  came  out  and  said  the 
captain  would  see  me  alone.  Mastering 
some  natural  excitement  I  bowed  and 
followed  him  in.  We  passed  through 
the  inner  portal  and  found  ourselves  in 
a  narrow  hall,  flights  of  steps  from  which 
led  down  into  the  inmost  vitals  of  the 
Attila.  On  our  right  was  a  door  half 
open.  My  escort  motioned  me  to  enter, 
and  pulling  the  door  to  left  me  face  to 
face  with  Hartmann. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    CAPTAIN    OF    THE   "  ATTILA. 

Ten  years  had  not  rolled  away  for 
nothing  ;  still  the  face  which  looked  into 
mine  vividly  recalled  my  glimpse  into  the 
album  in  the  little  villa  at  Islington.  Seated 
before  a  writing  desk,  studded  with  knobs 
of  electric  bells  and  heaped  with  maps  and 
instruments,  sat  a  bushy-bearded  man  with 
straight  piercing  glance  and  a  forehead 
physiognomists  would  have  envied.  There 
was  the  same  independent  look,  the  same 
cruel  hardness,  that  had  stamped  the 
mien  of  the  youth,  but  the  old  im- 
petuous air  had  given  way  to  a  cold 
inflexible  sedateness,  far  more  appropriate 
to  the  dread  master  of  the  Aitila,  As  I 
advanced  into  the  room,  he  rose,  a  grand 
specimen  of  manhood,  standing  full  six 
feet  three  inches  in  his  shoes.  He  shook 
hands  more  warmly  than  I  had  expected, 
and  motioned  me  tacitly  to  a  seat. 

**  You  have  heard  about  my  mischance," 
I  began  tentatively.  **  I  had  hoped  to 
meet  you  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  fear  I  have 
outstayed  my  welcome." 

I  felt  he  was  weighing  me  in  the 
balance. 

**  I  know  .probably  more  of  that  mis- 
chance than  you  do.  Those  luckless 
detectives  were  certainly  embarrassing, 
but,  after  all,  they  afforded  us  an  incident. 
Of  course,  you  can  understand  why  we 
were  bound  not  to  leave  you.  And  now 
that  you  are  restored  to  vigour,  are  you 
sorry  that  you  have  seen  the  Attila  f  " 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  lost  in  wonder. 
But  look,  sir,  at  the  cost  of  my  privilege. 
Those  unfortunate  men  you  refer  to, 
haunt  me,  and  the  purpose  of  this  vessel, 
I  must  tell  you,  fairly  appals  me." 

He  listened  approvingly.  A  man  in  his 
position  can  well  afford  to  be  tolerant. 

**  Oh,  the  men — such  incidents  must  be 
looked  for.  Do  generals  dissolve  into 
tears  when  two  hostile  sentries  have  to  be 
shot  ?  Do  they  shrink  from  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  which  every  campaign 
entails  ?     Nonsense,  sir,  nonsense  !  " 

**  But  your  war  is  not  against  this  or  that 
army  or  nation,  but  against  civilisation  as 
a  whole."  I  was  determined  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  at  the  outset.  **  You 
can  scarcely  justify  that  on  those  lines." 

**  Easily  enough.  The  victory  in  view 
is  the  regeneration  of  man,  the  cost  will 
be  some  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of 

^usands  or  millions  of  lives,  the  assail- 
are  our  small  but  legitimate  army.  We 


can  say  that  our  friends  below  are  sincerely 
devoted  to  us  and  to  our  objects  ;  most  of 
the  ordinary  soldiers  of  your  princes  have 
tobedrummedintotherankseither  by  want 
or  the  law.  As  to  the  cost,  look  back  on 
history.  How  many  wars  in  those  annals 
have  been  waged  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind ?  On  how  many  massacres  has  one 
ray  of  utility  shone  ?  Now  you  must 
admit  that  our  ideal  is  a  worthy  one  even 
if  unattainable.  At  the  worst  we  can 
shed  no  more  blood  than  did  a  Tamerlane 
or  a  Napoleon." 

*'  Certainly  the  ideal  is  a  grand  one,  and 
might,  if  realisable,  be  worth  the  outlay. 
But  how  many  of  your  crew  appreciate 
its  beauty  ?  Most,  I  will  venture,  love 
destruction  for  its  c.vn  sake.  Is  Schwartz 
a  reformer  ?     Is  Thomas  ?  " 

**  My  crew  are  enthusiasts,  Mr.  Stanley, 
nay,  if  you  like,  fiends  of  destruction. 
Every  man  is  selected  by  myself.  Every 
man  is  an  outlaw  from  society,  and  most 
have  shed  blood.  They  burn  to  revenge 
on  society  the  evils  which  they  have 
received,  or,  given  the  appropriate 
occasion,  would  receive  from  it.  In  this 
way  I  secure  resolute,  fiery,  and  unflinch- 
ing soldiers.  But  do  not  mistake  my 
meaning,  I  know  how  to  74se  these 
soldiers." 
— J*_I_understand." 

**  Regard  me,  according  to  Addison's 
simile,  as  the  angel  who  guides  the  whirl- 
wind. Look  on  these  men — well,  as  you 
will.  They  are  like  the  creatures  gener- 
ated in  decaying  bodies.  They  are  the 
maggots  of  civilisation,  the  harvest  of  the 
dragons*  teeth  sown  in  past  centuries, 
the  Frankenstein's  monsters  of  civilisation 
which  are  born  to  hate  their  father.  You 
have  read  Milton,  of  course.  Do  you 
recall  the  passage  about  Sin  and  the  birth 
of  Death  who  gnaws  his  wretched  parent's 
vitals  ?  It  is  the  Sin  of  this  industrial  age 
which  has  bred  the  crew  of  this  death- 
-  dealijigy^///7dr." 

**  But  are  all  these  men  here  morally 
rotten  ?  The  man  Schwartz,  they  call 
your  *  shadow,'  is  he  a  type  ?  " 

**  Not  of  all.  Your  friend  Burnett  (who 
has  just  startled  the  Kensington  notables) 
seems  sound.  He  is  a  madman  of  the 
more  reputable  sort.  There  is  another 
like  him  with  us,  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Brandt,  a  philosopher  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Berlin  socialists." 

**  May  I  ask  you  two  important 
questions  ?  " 

**  Say  on." 

**  The  world  says  you  were  once  a  mere 
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fanatical  destroyer.  Have  you  changed 
your  creed  ?  " 

•  *  You  refer  to  my  old  days.  Yes,  you 
are  right.  I  was  then  a  pessimist,  and 
despaired  of  everything  around  me." 

**  And  you  became  an  anarchist " 

'*To  revenge  myself  on  the  race  which 
produced  and  then  wearied  me.  I  had  no 
tutor  but  Schwartz,  a  faithful  fellow,  but 
a  mere  iconoclast,  a  mere  iconoclast. 
Our  idea  was  simple  enough.  We  were 
to  raze,  raze,  raze,  and  let  the  future  look 
to  itself.  Our  mistake  was  in  dreaming 
even  of  moderate  success.  Immunity 
from  the  police  was  impossible.  But  those 
wasted  days  are  past." 

He  smiled  ironically  and  bent  his  gaze 
on  the  wall,  devouring,  as  it  seemed,  some 
specially  pleasurable  object.  Following 
its  direction,  I  became  aware  of  a  splendid 
sketch  of  the  Attila^  which  constituted  the 
sole  aesthetic  appanage  of  this  singular 
sanctum.  What  a  contrast  it  must  have 
awakened  between  his  present  power  and 
the  abjectness  of  the  fugitive  of  ten  years 
back ! 

**  One  more  question.  How  do  you 
propose  to  conquer,  now  you  have  the 
Aitila  f  " 

"  I  cannot  say  much  as  yet.  But, 
understand,  the  day  when  the  first  bomb 
falls  will  witness  outbreaks  in  every  great 
city  in  Europe.  We  have  some  12,000 
adherents  in  London,  many  more  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere — they  will  stir  the 
tumult  below.  London  is  my  objective 
to  start  with.  During  the  tempests  of 
bombs,  the  anarchists  below  will  fire  the 
streets  in  all  directions,  rouse  up  the 
populace,  and  let  loose  pandemonium 
upon  earth.  In  the  confusion  due  to  our 
attack,  order  and  precautions  will  be 
impossible." 

*  *  You  horrify  me.     And  the  object  ?  " 
"Is,  as  I  repeat,  to  wreck  civilisation. 

If  you  are  interested,  Brandt  will  probably 
attract  you.  He  lectures  to-morrow  on 
the  upper  deck.  We  are  Rousseaus  who 
advocate  a  return  to  a  simpler  life." 

**  But  how  is  the  new  order  to  take 
shape  ?  How  educe  system  from  chaos  ?  " 

««We  want  no  more  *  systems,*  or 
*  constitutions  ' — we  shall  have  anarchy. 
Men  will  effect  all  by  voluntary  associa- 
tion, and  abjure  the  foulness  of  the  modern 
wage-slavery  and  city-mechanisms." 

**  But  can  you  expect  the  more  brutal 
classes  to  thrive  under  this  system? 
Will  they  not  rather  degenerate  into 
savagery  ?  " 

**  You  forget  the  Attila  will  still  sail  the 
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breeze,  and  she  will  then  have  her  fleet  of 
consorts." 

**  What !  you  do  not  propose,  then,  to 
leave  anarchy  unseasoned  ?  " 

**  Not  at  once — the  transition  would  be 
far  too  severe.  Some  supervision  must 
necessarily  be  exercised,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  never  be  more  than  nominal." 

**  Your  ideal,  captain,  amazes  me. 
But  the  prospect,  I  admit,  is  splendid. 
Were  you  to  succeed,  I  say  at  once  that 
the  return  would  well  repay  the  outlay. 
I  am  a  Socialist,  you  know,  but  I  have 
felt  how  selfishness  and  the  risks  of  re- 
action hampered  all  our  most  promising 
plans.  The  egotism  of  democrats  iu 
voracious.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  move- 
ment. But  this  scheme  of  supervised 
anarchy,  well,  in  some  ways  it  is  magnifi- 
cent— still  it  is  only  a  theory." 

**  Th^  Aitila  was  once  *  only  a  theory,' 
rejoined  Hartmann.  **  One  word,  now, 
Mr.  Stanley.  I  ask  you  neither  to  join 
us  nor  to  agree  with  us,  you  are 
your  own  master,  and  should  you 
dislike  this  tour,  say  the  word  and 
at  nightfall  you  shall  be  landed  in 
France.  If  you  elect  to  stay,  well  and 
good.  I  am  your  debtor.  Don't  look  sur- 
prised, for  you  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  my  mother,  and  least  of  all  men  I 
forget  debts.  I  only  ask  you  to  observe 
silence  respecting  our  conversations  and 
never  to  interfere  in  anything  you  see  in 
progress.     Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

**  I  elect  to  stay.  I  can  do  no  good  by 
leaving,  and  by  staying  I  court  an  abso- 
lutely unique  experience.  Believe  me, 
too.  Captain,  I  am  not  insensible  to  what 
you  have  said.  Between  the  anarchist 
Schwartz  and  yourself  yawns  an  abyss." 

**Good." 

**One  thing.  Captain.  Could  I  find 
means  to  despatch  a  letter — a  letter  to  a 
lady  ?"  I  added,  as  I  saw  his  eyebrows  rise 
slightly. 

**  Certainly,  if  you  conform  to  the  rules 
voluntarily  agreed  upon.  You  are  not  one 
of  us — you  will  not,  therefore,  object  to 
the  letter  being  read.  I  will  spare  you 
undue  annoyance  by  formally  glancing 
over  it." 

**The  rule  is  reasonable  enough.  Cap- 
tain, and  requires  no  defence." 

**  It  shall  be  given  to  one  of  the 
delegates  when  we  touch  land  in  Switzer- 
land. A  convention  of  importance  is  to 
be  held  there.  But,  come,  I  will  take  you 
round  the  Attila^^'  and  striding  by  me  he 
passed  out  of  the  study. 

**  What  was  that  land  visible  just  now, 
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Captain  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  reached  one  of 
the  stairways  that  led  down  into  the 
vessel. 

**  Holland.  The  course  has  since  been 
altered  ;  we  find  the  clouds  are  lifting, 
and  not  wishing  to  run  too  high  are 
making  off  towards  the  English  Chan- 
nel. To-night  we  shall  cross  France, 
steering  above  Havre  along  the  channel 
of  the  Seine,  over  Paris,  Dijon,  the 
Saone,  and  the  Jura  mountains  into 
Switzerland.  I  had  intended  to  go  to 
Berne,  but  have  been  forced  to  change 
my  plans.  We  shall  stop  over  a  forest 
not  far  from  Lake  Leman,  where  some 
fifty  delegates  will  meet  us.  After  that 
we  return  to  London." 

**  For  war?" 

**  For  war." 

Down  into  the  depths  of  the  Attila  we 
went,  the  spiral  stair  running  down  a 
deep  and  seemingly  interminable  well. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  my  conductor 
turned  off  into  a  passage  brightly  lit  up 
with  the  electric  light.  A  rumble  and 
thud  of  machinery  broke  on  the  ear  and 
in  a  few  seconds  we  stood  in  the  engine- 
room  of  the  Attila,  My  readers  are 
aware  of  the  wonderful  advances  in 
electricity  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, recapitulate  them  here.  In  the 
mechanism  of  this  engine-room  there  was 
nothing  specially  peculiar,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  the  best  modern  inventions 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Electricity, 
according  to  the  newly  introduced  method, 
being  generated  directly  from  coal,  the 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  aeronaut 
was  colossal,  and,  what  was  even  more 
expedient,  obtained  for  a  trifling  outlay 
of  fuel.  A  short  but  very  thick  shaft,  re- 
volving with  great  speed,  led,  I  was  told, 
to  a  screw  without,  and  by  the  sides 
of  this  monster  two  others  of  far  hum- 
bler dimensions  were  resting  idly  on  their 
rollers. 

I  was  now  able  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Attila's  flight.     The  buoyancy  of  the 
vessel    was   that    of    an    inclined    plane 
driven  rapidly  through  the  air  by  a  screw, 
a  device  first  prominently  brought   into 
notice  by  the  nineteenth   century  experi- 
ments   of    Maxim.      The    Attila^    albeit 
light,   was,  of  course,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, greatly  heavier  than  the  quantity 
of  air  she  displaced — indispensable  con- 
dition, indeed,  of  any  real  mastery  over 
he  subtle  element    she  dwelt    in.      The 
lalloon  is  a  mere  toy  at  the  mercy  of  the 
;ale    and    its    gas — the    Attila    seemed 


wholly  indifferent  to  both.  But,  desirous 
of  probing  the  problem  to  the  bottom,  I 
put  Hartmann  the  question — 

**  What  would  happen  supposing  that 
shaft  broke,  or  the  machinery  somehow 
got  out  of  order  ?  " 

**  Well,  we  should  fall." 

"  Fall  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  very  gradually  at  first,  so 
long  as  our  speed  was  fairly  well  main- 
tained. The  aeroplane,  as  you  know, 
will  only  buoy  us  up  on  the  condition  that 
we  move  and  that  pretty  quickly.  Still, 
there  are  always  the  two  spare  steering 
screws  to  fall  back  upon." 

'*  But  what  if  they  stopped  as  well  ?  " 

**  It's  most  unlikely  that  they  would 
stop.  The  three  shafts  are  worked  in- 
dependently. But  if  they  did,  the  sand 
valves  would  have  to  be  opened." 

**  The  sand-valves  ?  " 

**  Yes.  You  have  doubtless  been  sur- 
prised at  the  huge  size  of  the  Attila, 
Well  the  main  parts  of  the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  her  hull  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  succession  of  gas 
meters  —  of  compartments  filled  with 
hydiogen  introduced  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, so  as  to  yield  the  maximum  amount 
of  buoyancy.  Below  these  compartments 
again  lie  the  sand  reservoirs.  When 
these  latter  are  three  parts  full  their 
natural  effect  is  to  keep  the  Attila  at 
about  the  level  of  the  sea,  supposing,  that 
is  to  say,  the  screws  are  completely 
stopped.  If  your  so-much-dreaded  event 
was  to  happen,  the  watch  in  the  conning 
tower  would  simply  shift  the  sand  levers, 
a  quantity  of  ballast  would  be  released, 
and  we  should  at  once  begin  to  rise.  We 
can  thus  regulate  our  weight  at  will.  The 
secret  of  it  all  is  the  marvellous  light- 
ness of  these  walls.  I  am  not  free  to 
tell  you  to  what  discovery  that  lightness 
is  due,  but  you  may  test  and  analyse  as 
much  as  you  like,  on  the  off  chance  of  a 
correct  guess." 

**  It's  all  superb  !  "  was  my  enthusiastic 
comment.  **  But  how  about  an  .ordinary 
complete  descent  to  earth  ?  " 

**A  very  simple  matter.  From  the 
outer  gallery  the  Attila  looks  as  if  her 
bottom  was  gently  curved,  terminating  in 
the  customary  orthodox  keel.  That  is 
what  the  upper  lines  suggest.  But  three 
feet  below  the  level  at  which  we  stand 
lies  a  flat  projecting  bottom  studded 
underneath  with  springs  resting  on  the 
axles  of  wheels.  I  wish  to  touch  land. 
I  press  certain  knobs  and  this,  that,  per- 
haps all  three  screws,  ease  off,  run  dow^n 
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or  maybe  are  reversed.  The  AUiia  then 
sweeps  onward  much  after  the  fashion  of 
an  albatross  with  outspread  motionless 
wings.  Steering  is  easy — a  '  ting'  in  the 
engine-room  sets  this  or  that  side  screw 
shaft  rotating.  Slowly — perhaps  fast^ 
she  falls,  then  faster  and  faster.  Mean- 
while I  stand  by  the  sand  levers — I  pull 
this  and  the  stern  rises,  we  swoop 
down  like  a  hawk  ;  I  pull  that,  the  bow 
rises,  the  impetus  thus  gained  carries  the 
Atiiia  in  a  noble  curve  aloft.  Finally  she 
hovers  over  the  ground,  and,  opening  a' 
hydrogen  valve,  I  adjust  her  descent 
delicately,  so  as  to  spare  the  springs." 

"  But  you   must    lose  a  great  deal  of 
hydrogen  in  this  manner," 

"  Not  so  much   as  you    would    think. 
And,    besides,    the    loss   is    of    no 
moment.    Wc  carry  an 
quantity  of  the  gas  conipi 
in    tubes    at    a    pressuii 
many  thousand  pounds 
the  square  inch.     Whi 
loss  there  is  can   there- 
fore always    be    made 
good     at     intervals. 
You     will      hav,e     a 
chance  of  watching 
our   procedure  very 
shortly  as  we  '  sand 
up '     and    replenish 
three    or    four    gas 
reservoirs  at  a  sand 
dune    not   very    far 
distant." 
We  passed  through 
the  gaily-lit  passage 
back    to    the    well, 
where   for  fifty  feet 
above    us  the    long 
stair  curled  upward 
to  the  citadel, 

"These  side 
walls,"  observed  Hartmann,  "  with  those 
constituting  the  outer  skin  of  the 
Atiiia,  bound  the  huge  gas  compart- 
ments 1  mentioned.  They  are  inde- 
pendent, so  that  serious  accidents  are 
impossible.  In  the  cavities  and  corridors 
between  them  lie  the  cabins  and  quarters 
of  the  crew,  the  courts  enclosed  by  which 
you  must  have  noticed  from  the  upper 
deck.  All  these  courts  open  on  to  the 
outer  gallery  and  communicate  by  the 
deck  with  the  common  room.  To  the 
centre  divisions  of  the  ship,  the  engine 
room,  and  the  conning  tower,  no  one  has 
access  except  with  my  leave.  This,"  and 
he  opened  a  small  carefully  guarded  door, 
"is  the  magazine." 


He  pressed  a  button,  and  the  gleam  of 
a  vacuum  lamp  pierced  the  darkness. 
Half  awestruck  I  stepped  within. 

"There  is  nothing  to  see  now.  We 
have  to  be  so  cautious.  Stay !  look 
here."  He  seized  a  ring  and  lifted  a  trap 
in  the  floor-  I  started  back,  for  it  opened 
into  a  well  some  three  feet  deep  and 
thence  into  the  aerial  abyss  below ! 

"That  well  will  vomit  disaster  one 
day. " 

He  let  down  the  trap,  and  we  left  the 
gloomy  chamber. 

"The  Atiiia,  you  see,  Mr.  Stanley, 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  bird  and 
theballoon,of  the  aeronef  and  the  aerostat. 
It  has  been  my  dream  from  boyhood,  and 
at  last,  after  infinite  pains,  it  is  realised. 
Still,  even  for  me  it  is  but  a  means 
■j^id.  But  you  will  admit 
;  not  a  bad  one." 
.'c  ascended  the  stairway 
;nid  stepped  on  to  the 
pper  deck.  Some  twen- 
ty men  were  assembled, 
and  they  respectfully 
saluted  my  com- 
panion. 

"  Comrades,"  he 
said,  "  my  friend 
Stanley  comes 
among  you.  Though 
he  is  not  yet  one  of 
us  he  may  be.  His 
devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Labour  is 
his  passport.  Take 
him  and  treat  him 
as  our  guest." 

He  bowed  to  me 
and  retired  into  his 
citadel.  The  crew 
crowded         eagerly 
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warmth  wholly  unlocked  for. 
rible  captain  had  evidently  not  spoken 
in  vain.  During  the  next  half  hour  I 
was  escorted  round  their  quarters  in 
state.  Naturally  I  volunteered  my 
services  for  the  necessary  work  of 
the  vessel,  but  somewhat  to  my 
surprise  was  firmly  asked  to  desist.  A 
guest,  they  said,  could  not  be  expected 
to  conform  to  their  habits  at  once,  and 
two  of  the  objectors  were  urgent  in 
entreating  me  to  accept  their  services. 
In  the  end  1  was  vanquished,  not  entirely 
to  my  regret,  and  the  first  day  of  my 
sojourn  on  the  Atiiia  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  Would  that  all  the  others  had 
passed  in  a  like  manner,  for  in  that  ca^e 
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I  should  have  to   describe   an 
instead  of  an  Inferno  ! 


HARTMANN  THE  ANARCHIST 
Elysiui 


CHAPTER  VIll. 


Released  for  llie  moment  from  care,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  full  enjoyment  of 
the  voyage.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the 
cloud  pictures,  the  glory  of  the  sunsets 
and  the  twilights,  of  the  moonlight  flood- 
ing our  decks  as  we  sped  over  the  streaky 
mists  below,  of  the  mystic  passage  by 
night  and  the  blushes  of  early  morn,  I  can- 
not trust  myself  to   speak.     Such  things 


taken  me  along  to  the  conning  tower, 
the  passage  to  which  ran  under  deck  from 
the  citadel.  The  tower  (capped  with 
search  light  apparatus  for  night  work 
when  requisite)  rested  on  the  nozzle  or 
ram-like  projecting  bow  of  the  aeronef, 
and  was  so  constructed  as  to  command  a 
superb  outlook.  Two  men  were  on 
watch  when  we  arrived,  and  these  respect- 
fully saluted  the  captain. 

"  Is  the  shore  far  off  ?  " 

"About  five  miles." 

"  Any  vessels  in  sight  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

'■All  right." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  he,  turning 
tome,    "I   am  going  to  show  you   how 


ordinarily  belittle  words,  but  framed  in 
the  romance  of  this  voyage  they  wrought 
indescribable  elTects  upon  me.  The 
economist  was  merged  in  the  artist,  I  no 
longer  reasoned  but  lay  bathed  in  the 
flood  of  feeling.  And  not  only  these 
beauties  enthralled  me,  but  the  motion  of 
the  A/tila  was  itself  a  poem. 

Have  you  never  in  the  drowsy  noon  of 
a  long  summer's  day  lain  back  on  the 
sward  watching  the  evolutions  of  a  rook 
round  its  elm,  noted  the  rapturous  poise 
of  its  wings  and  the  easy  grace  of  its 
flight  ?  Even  such  was  the  flight  of  the 
Atlila.  Let  me  detail  an  incident  which 
took  place  overnight,  and  the  ground  for 
my  enthusiasm  will  be  obvious.  Hart- 
mann  had  summoned  me  to  his  study,  and 


the  Allila  obeys  its  master.  We  require 
to  load  up  with  sand  and  refill  flv%'  or  six 
of  the  hydrogen  compartments.  That 
strip  yonder  is  oneof  our  favourite  docks. 
Watch  me." 

He  pressed  one  of  the  knobs  commu- 
nicating with  the  engine-room. 

"That  stops  the  force  supply  to  the 
main  shaft,  the  revolutions  of  which  will 
speedily  ease  down.  We  are  falling  fast, 
do  you  observe?     Hold  tight.     There!" 

The  bow  dipped  several  degrees  and  we 
shot  onward  and  downward  like  an  arrow. 
Were  we  rushing  into  the  sea,  the  billows 
of  which  seemed  to  leap  up  at  us  larger 
and  larger  each  second?  Another  pitch, 
the  bow  rose  considerably  and  we  were 
carried  by  the  aeroplane  hundreds  of  yards 
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upwards,  the  onward  motion  being  at  the 
same  time  inconceivably  rapid.  Once 
more  these  tactics  were  repeated,  and  so 
closely  we  neared  the  ocean  that  the 
waves  must  have  splashed  the  screw 
blades.  Meantime  Hartmann  rapidly 
twisted  a  wheel  with  each  hand. 

**This  works  the  sand  levers  of  the 
bow,  that  of  the  stern.  Ballast  is  drop- 
ping quickly." 

At  once  we  rose,  and  to  my  unconcealed 
wonder  stopped  at  a  height  of  about  300 
feet  above  sea-level,  still,  however,  ridmg 
forward  with  a  lazy  careless  motion. 
We  were  now  near  the  sand-spits,  whither 
a  few  turns  of  the  screw  bore  us  gently. 
Hartmann,  watching  his  opportunity, 
began  twisting  a  small  wheel  in  the 
centre  of  a  medley  of  others. 

**  A  hydrogen  valve." 

We  fell  sharply,  but  a  touch  to  the 
other  wheels  eased  us,  and  alighting 
gently  on  the  spit  the  wheels  of  the  Attila 
were  buried  up  to  their  naves. 

It  was  then  getting  late,  so  every  one 
was  as  expeditious  as  possible.  First 
bag  after  bag  of  sand  was  dried  and  cast 
into  the  sand  reservoirs,  binding  the  craft 
immovably  to  the  dune.  The  process 
resembled  a  coaling  operation  at  Port 
Said,  and  amused  me  greatly.  I  worked 
hard  and  earned  a  shower  of  praises. 
Afterwards  I  stood  by  while  the  five 
huge  centre  compartments  were  filled 
with  the  rarefied  gas.  It  was  a  tedious 
affair,  because  each  in  turn  had  to  be 
pumped  and  re-pumped  out,  then  filled 
with  cold  hydrogen,  then  with  a  fresh 
supply  highly  heated  so  as  to  contract 
and  become  rare  on  cooling.  About 
one  hour  was  consumed  in  the  operation, 
and  at  its  close  the  Attila  still  lav  motion- 
less  on  the  sand-spit.  Everything,  how- 
ever, having  been  duly  overhauled,  the 
sand  levers  were  gently  worked,  the 
surplus  ballast  slipped  away,  and  breaking 
away  from  our  couch  we  floated  twenty 
feet  above  the  spit.  The  three  screws 
were  then  set  rotating,  and  speed  having 
been  attained,  we  curved  upwards  into  the 
bosom  of  the  sunset  clouds.  An  experi- 
ence more  superb  romance  itself  could 
not  furnish. 

Later  on  we  passed  at  high  speed 
over  Havre,  the  lights  of  which  twinkled 
merrily  through  a  mist  patch.  Next 
Rouen  glided  away  beneath  us,  and  at 
seven  we  swept  over  the  gorgeous  city 
of  Paris.  Satiated  in  some  measure  with 
these  sights  I  stepped  down  into  a  court 
and    entered    the     cosy    smoking-room. 


Burnett  was  there,  and  Brandt,  the 
**  philosopher "  whom  Hartmann  had 
mentioned.  I  was  very  fond  of  German 
thought,  and  did  not  fail  to  improve  the 
timely  occasion.  Brandt  was  not  only  a 
metaphysician,  but  readily  listened  to  my 
very  guarded  criticisms  of  the  anarchists. 
He  was,  however,  inflexible,  and  pro- 
fessed the  most  supreme  confidence  in 
Hartmann  !  **  He  is  the  heart  of  the 
enterprise,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  the 
Attila  wings.  Look  at  what  he  effected 
with  small  resources,  and  you  may  well 
rely  on  him  with  great."  He  evinced  a 
sturdy  faith  in  the  scheme  of  supervision, 
and  prophesied  as  its  result  a  grand  moral 
and  intellectual  regeneration  of  man. 
But,  he  added,  the  initial  blows  will  be 
terrible.  One  remark  filled  me  with 
apprehension.  **  London,"  he  said,  **in 
three  days  will  be  mere  shambles  with  the 
roof  ablaze." 

**  Heavens  !  "  I  cried,  **  so  soon  !  " 

**  Yes.  The  object  of  this  trip  is 
merely  to  settle  details  with  some 
terrestrial  friends  who  meet  us  to- 
morrow evening — delegates  from  the 
various  affiliated  anarchist  bodies  of 
Europe." 

Shortly  afterwards  I  had  an  interview 
with  Hartmann,  and  urged  that  some 
warning  might  at  least  be  given  to  our 
friends. 

**By  all  means,"  he  remarked,  **warn 
yours  to  keep  away  from  London.  One 
of  the  delegates  will  act  for  you  after  due 
inspection  of  the  message.  For  myself, 
I  have  already  taken  my  private  pre- 
cautions." 


Diary.  Tuesday  morning.  Crossed  Dijon 
and  the  river  Saone  in  the  night.  Rising 
rapidly,  as  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  mountains  are 
ahead  of  us,  and  "the  captain,"  as  they  call 
him,  will  insist  on  keeping  high  !  No  doubt  it 
is  safer,  but  I  suspect  the  real  truth  is  that  he 
wants  to  appear  unannounced  over  London — a 
portent  as  mysterious  as  terrible.  Shows  himself 
ironical  and  inflexible.  I  suggest  a  mild  course 
of  action,  and  he  a»ks  me  whether  I  aspire  to 
be  captain  of  the  Attila.  Am  becoming  never- 
theless almost  inured  to  the  thought  of  the 
impending  calamity.  Brandt  says  philo- 
sophically that  "  the  advance  of  man  is  always 
over  thorns."  Unhappily  the  thorns  do  not 
always  lead  to  happiness.  Will  they  do  so  in 
this  case }  The  bluster  of  the  vulgar  dyna- 
mitards  is  revolting.  Even  Burnett  is  forgetting 
the  end  in  the  means.  As  to  Schwartz,  his  vile 
parody  is  being  sung  freely  by  all  the  English- 
speaking  hyaenas  of  his  stamp  : — 
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*'The  dynamite  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And  splendid  buildings  old  in  story, 
The  column  shakes,  me  tyrant  quakes, 
And  the  wild  wreckage  leaps  in  glory. 
Throw,  comrades,  throw  ;  set  ue  wild  echoes  flying. 
Throw,   comrades,   answer    wretches   dying,  dying, 
dying." 

Am  getting  to  loathe  the  crew,  now  the 
novelty  of  their  reception  is  beginning  to  wear 
off. 

Tuesday  {A/ternoon). — Still  higher,  great 
discomfort  being  experienced.  The  barometer 
readings  make  us  three  and  a  half  miles  above 
sea-level  over  the  pine-covered  summits  of  the 
Jura  mountains.  1  Hnd  it  necessary  to  breathe 
much  more  rapidly,  the  rarity  of  the  air  is 
unsatisfying.  At  times  a  dizziness  seizes  me, 
and  on  examining  my  hands  and  body  I  find 
my  veins  standing  out  like  whipcord.  Hart- 
mann  shortly  eases  off  the  screws — he  was 
experimenting,  so  it  appears,  with  his  machinery. 
A  change  of  tactics  is  observable.  He  ignores 
possible  sightseers  now,  probably  because  he 
knows  that  reports  from  tourists  and  mountain- 
eers stand  no  chance  of  being  believed.  Hence 
we  almost  brush  the  mountains,  and  a  superb 
privilege  it  is.  The  magnificent  pines  here 
surpass  anything  else  of  the  kind.  Sometimes 
we  glide  midway  along  a  valley  with  a  rushing 
torrent  beneath  us  and  these  pine-fringed 
precipices  on  our  sides  ;  sometimes  we  amaze  a 
luckless  mountaineer  or  shepherd  as  we  thread  a 
defile ;  sometimes  we  curve  over  valley-heads 
with  a  grace  an  eagle  might  imitate ;  then, 
again,  we  breast  the  cloud-rack  and  are  lost  in 
its  mantling  fleeces.  We  are  now  bearing 
south-east  by  south  and  are  not  far  off  from  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Geneva. 

Tuesday  (M^A/).— Wrote  my  letter  and 
telegram  and  gave  them  to  Hartmann  for  the 
delegate.  We  have  stopped  over  a  pine  forest 
some  five  miles  distant  from  Morges,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Switzerland,  I  am  told,  was 
selected  as  the  rendezvous  because  of  its  cen- 
tral position.  Many  Russians,  Poles,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Italians,  besides  delegates  from 
other  nationalities,  are  expected.  They  are  to 
arrange  details  of  the  forthcoming  revolution. 
Had  a  friendly  talk  with  Burnett,  who  once 
more  tried  to  proselytise  me.  Told  him  if  any 
one  could  shake  my  convictions  it  is  Hartmann 
and  not  he.  How  bloodthirsty  the  men  are 
getting  !  Query. — What  if  the  lust  for  blood 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  ?  What  if  this  crew 
gets  out  of  hand  ?  Happily,  a  strong  man 
stands  at  the  helm. 

{Later). — The  convention  is  in  full  swing. 
What  enthusiasm  must  inspire  these  "  tourists," 
for,  of  course,  it  is  in  this  character  that  they 
travel.  Most,  I  hear.,  are  very  badly  off,  their 
funds  being  supplied  by  their  associations.  A 
great  deal  of  provisions  and  matMel  has  been 
brought  aboard.  How  well  this  crusade  is 
organised  ! 

Hartmann  remains  on  board,  he  has  never 

left  the  vessel  except  on  the  occasion  when  he 

'isited  his  mother.     Burnett  and  Schwartz  take 


his  instructions  to  the  delegates^  and  most  of 
the  crew  escort  them.  We  are  floating  ver>' 
near  the  ground  in  a  rude  clearing  on  the 
mountain  side,  two  rope  ladders  and  some 
cables  link  us  with  the  soil.  After  several  hours' 
conference  below  the  delegates  visit  the  Atiila, 
Heavens  !  what  desperadoes  some  look !  Yet 
they  control,  so  Burnett  says,  vast  societies. 
Hartmann  interviews  each.  He  works  patiently 
through  the  list,  and,  finally  addresses  them  en 
masscy  launching  terms  of  the  most  animated 
invective  against  modern  civilisation.  Am,  of 
course,  excluded,  but  learn  that  everything  has 
gone  off  admirably.  Five  of  the  delegates  are 
to  join  the  crew,  the  rest  carry  back  their 
instructions.  We  start  early  in  the  morning. 
What  a  spectacle  there  is  before  us  !  However, 
two  days'  breathing  time  is  something.  Trust 
that  delegate,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  forget  the 
telegram  and  letter  to  Lena. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IN    AT   THE    DEATH. 


During  the  return  to  England  two 
incidents  of  note,  both  alike  terrible,  but 
terrible  in  widely  different  ways,  chequered 
our  voyage,  and  the  first  of  these  it  will 
now  be  my  task  to  detail. 

Wealth  of  romance,  witchery  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  panoramas  of  ever- 
varying  landscapes  in  the  plains — what- 
ever happiness  can  be  gleaned  from  these 
was  mine  in  bounteous  plenty.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  Aiiila  hf|d  met  with  gentle 
winds  and  fairly  clear  skies  ;  she  was  a 
gay  butterfly  by  day  and  a  listless  moth 
by  night.  She  had  shortly  to  display  to 
me  her  prowess  as  a  rider  of  the  tempest. 
This  experience,  along  with  its  sequel  of 
grim  incident,  impressed  me  deeply.  I  shall 
try  to  awake  in  the  reader  some  echo  of 
the  emotions  which  it  stirred  into  fervour 
within  me. 

No  one,  at  any  rate,  could  charge 
Hartmann  with  boring  his  unsolicited 
guest.  Feasted  as  1  had  been  with 
pictures,  I  was  destined  to  be  swept 
through  ever  novel  galleries  of  natural 
marvels.  I  had  anticipated  that  we  should 
return  by  a  like  route  to  that  by  which 
we  had  arrived,  but  a  pleasant  reversal 
of  this  view  was  in  store  for  me.  Leaving 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura  behind  her,  the 
Attila  sped  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
across  the  department  of  Aisne,  over 
Lyons,  westward  across  the  extinct 
volcanoes    of    Auvergne,     then     curving 
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slightly  to  the  south  she  leapt  the  river 
Dordog^ne,  and,  finally,  passing  at  a  great 
height  over  Bordeaux,  reached  the  ocean 
rim  over  the  desolate  Landes  which  span 
the  coast  line  betwixt  the  Garonne  estuary 
and  the  Adour.  Had  I  been  exploring 
Central  Africa  in  the  interests  of  science, 
I  should  feel  justified  in  presenting  my 
observations  at  length.  But  the  tracts 
beneath  me  being  so  familiar,  such  pro- 
cedure would  be  both  useless  and  trouble- 
some. I  must  therefore  leave  the  imagin- 
ative to  put  themselves  in  my  place  and 
picture  these  well-known  districts  as 
transfigured  by  the  romance  of  air- 
travelling. 

In  looking  down  on  such  natural  maps 
one  is  transported  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  exultation  that  renders  even  homely 
sights  attractive.  Burnett,  it  is  true, 
assured  me  that  even  this  luxury  of  travel 
palls  on  one  after  a  time.  Judging  from 
the  indifference  of  the  crew  I  should  say 
that  he  had  right  on  his  side.  But, 
whether  my  artistic  appetite  was  abnormal 
or  the  banquet  provided  was  not  of  the 
proper  duration,  I  can  only  say  that  this 
part  of  my  residence  on  the  Attila  always 
wore  the  livery  of  a  gorgeous  dream. 

It  was  becoming  dark  when  the  pine 
forests  and  sand  wastes  of  the  Landes  gave 
place  to  the  rim  of  Biscay  surf.  In 
accordance  with  custom  we  rapidly  began 
to  descend  and  were  soon  coursing  over 
the  billows  at  a  height  of  some  200  feet. 
It  was  one  of  those  evenings  which 
ordinarily  favour  melancholy  and  lassi- 
tude. Above  us  stretched  inky  layers  of 
stratus  or  **  fall  "  cloud,  wrought  of  mists 
driven  from  the  upper  regions  by  the 
chills  that  hurried  after  the  setting  sun. 
The  wind  blew  in  gusts  and  preyed 
vampire-like  on  our  energies — an  electric 
tension  of  the  atmosphere  was  becoming 
unmistakably  manifest.  Clouds  were 
rising  smoke-like  from  the  ocean  rim  and 
mingling  with  the  flatter  masses  overhead, 
and  even  as  I  gazed  the  waves  seemed  to 
flash  whiter  and  whiter  through  the  veil 
of  the  nether  darkness.  I  was  standing 
on  the  upper  deck  debating  social 
problems  with  Brandt,  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  three  of  the  crew  who 
watched  the  contest.  Some  few  yards  in 
front  of  us  the  platform  tapered  off  to  a 
point  at  the  convergence  of  the  bow 
railings,  and  directly  in  front  of  this  the 
hull  sloped  downwards  and  outwards  to 
form  the  projecting  ram.  At  the  extremity 
of  this,  with  crest  barely  visible  from  the 


spot  where  my  listeners  were  reclining, 
rose  the  conning  tower  like  a  horn  on  the 
snout  of  a  rhinoceros.  Amidships  and 
astern  hummed  the  forest  of  stays  and 
props  which  hung  us  to  the  aeroplane, 
clustering  thick  over  the  rounded  boss  of 
the  citadel  now  half  shrouded  in  gloom. 
It  was  a  scene  to  inspire  the  painter — this 
weird  vessel  and  its  weirder  crew  borne 
along  between  an  angry  welkin  and  the 
riotous  surges  of  the  ocean. 

'*  Violent  diseases  often  demand  violent 
remedies,'*  said  Brandt,  as  he  developed 
his  favoufite  topic.  **The  surgeon  may 
be  gentle  at  heart,  but  he  spares  not 
the  gangrenous  limb.  In  modern  times 
he  has  anaesthetics  to  soothe  his  patient, 
but  did  he  shrink  from  his  task  when  such 
artifices  as  these  were  unknown  .^  Regard 
us  anarchists  as  excising  the  foul  ulcers 
of  Humanity  and  as  forced  to  perform 
that  duty  with  no  anaesthetics  to  aid  us. 
Could  we  throw  all  London,  all  Paris,  all 
Berlin,  into  a  trance,  how  painless  would 
be  our  surgery  !  But,  unhappily,  we  have 
to  confront  struggling  patients  vividly 
sensitive  to  the  knife.  Nevertheless,  for 
their  own  sakes,  or  rather  the  sake  of 
Humanity,  we  must  cut." 

**  But  you  overlook  one  important 
contrast.  The  surgeon  lops  off  a  limb  or 
roots  up  an  ulcer  to  save  his  patient's  life 
or  better  his  health.  But  you  attack 
civilisation  not  to  reform  it  but  to  annihil- 
ate it." 

**  That  is  true,  but  civilisation — your 
industrial  civilisation — what  is  it  ?  Not  a 
system  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of 
human  welfare  and  hence  worth  preserving 
in  some  form  or  other  at  all  costs,  but  a 
mere  vicious  outgrowth  prejudicial  to  that 
welfare  as  we  conceive  it.  The  test  of 
the  worth  of  a  civilisation  is  its  power  to 
minister  to  human  happiness.  Judged  by 
this  standard  your  civilisation  has  proved 
a  failure.  Mankind  rushed  to  her  embraces 
in  hope,  fought  its  way  thither  through 
long  and  weary  centuries,  and  has  for  a 
reward  the  sneers  of  a  mistress  as  exacting 
as  she  is  icy. 

**  The  third  day  comes,  a  frost,  a  killing  frost." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  harangue 
the  wind  had  been  steadily  rising  and  it 
now  began  to  shriek  through  the  stays' in 
a  fashion  positively  alarming.  Foregoing 
further  parley,  I  bent  over  the  railing  and 
strove  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  angry 
sea-horses  beneath  us.  But  it  was  by 
this  time  too  dark  for  the  non-feline  eye. 
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Glancing  upwards  and  around  the  horizon 
1  could  see  the  awnings  of  the  storm 
unrolling',  with  here  and  there  a  rift 
through  which  stole  the  feeble  moonlight. 
A  man  came  from  the  citadel  and  stepped 
up  to  us.      It  was  Hartmann. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  are  in  for  it. 
The  barometer  is  falling  rapidly,  and  the 
storm  is  already  gathering.  Have  a  care 
for  yourselves,    comrades,"  he  added  to 


Hartmann  had  disappeared.  I  found  my 
way  after  him  into  the  tower,  where  he 
was  standing,  regulator  in  hand,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  glass  plate  that  looked  for- 
ward into  the  night. 

"We  are  rising,"  he  said,  laconically. 
"  Look !  " 

A  fan  of  vivid  glory  cleft  the  darkness. 
Illumined  by  the  electric  search-light  great 


of  driving  v 


his  followers.  "  You,  Stanley,  follow  me 
to  the  conning  tower.  The  log  of  the 
Attila  may  be  worth  writing  to-night." 

!  followed  him  gladly  into  the  citadel 
and  down  the  stair  leading  to  the  narrow 
corridor  which  ran  on  to  the  bow.  As 
we  entered  it  the  Alfila  seemed  to  reel 
with  a  violent  shock  that  sent  me  spinning 
against  the  wall.  The  storm  had  burst. 
"ly    the    time    I    had    picked    myself    up 


r  were  rushing  by 
us  ;  but  other  sight 
there  was  none. 
Suddenly  a  second 
squall  struck  us, 
and  the  Attila 
rolled  like  a  liner 
in  a  cyclone  ;  the 
lurch  was  horrible, 
and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  we  were 
capsizing^it  must 
have  been  one  of 
at  least  forty-five 
degrees  followed 
by  a  very  slow  re- 
covery, Hartmann 
i  busy  over  the 
medley  of  wheels, 
and    regu- 

'  We  are  pass- 
j  through  the 
cloud-belt  at  a  very 
high  speed,"  he 
continued,  as  if 
the  shock  was  a 
trifle.  "My  inten- 
tion is,  first,  to  let 
you  see  a  storm 
from  the  quiet  zone 
above  it,  secondly, 
to  rush  downwards 
into  it  that  the 
Attila  may  show 
her  mettle," 

I    said   nothing, 
for     my     feelings 

what  mixed.  With 
the  ascent  portion 
of  the  programme 
I  concurred  heartily  ;  the  second  I 
would  gladly  have  abandoned,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  so  utterly  foolhardy. 
But  faint  heart  was  not  the  com- 
modity for  Hartmann,  and  wishing  to 
earn  his  favour  through  his  respect 
I  suppressed  my  fears  resolutely.  Not 
noticing  my  silence  he  kept  on  throw- 
ing in  his  comments  on  the  situa- 
tion.      As      the      minutes      wore     on 
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I  observed  that  the  mist  masses  were 
blowing  thinner  and  thinner  against  the 
bow  of  the  Afiiia.  Suddenly  the  electric 
light  was  turned  ofT.  and  a  gentle  silvery 
glow  took  its  place.  And  as  we  .swept 
on  I  perceived  that  the  wind  had  fallen 
also.  Hartmann  pressed  a  bell-knob, 
and  the  two  men  on  watch  reappeared. 

"  Now  to  the  deck  again,  and  you  shall 
see  a  fine  picture." 

As  we  stepped  into  the  court  of  the 
citadel  I  had  reason  to  appreciate  this 
remark.  Down  in  the  conning  tower  I 
had  stood  behind  the  captain  and  seen 
little  save  the  dawn  of  a  gentle  radiance 
among  the  thinning  mists.  But  up  here 
the  vista  was  glorious.     A  brisk  but  by 


power  is  so  striking.  But  you  do  not 
propose  to  rest  here  i* " 

"Oh  no.  I  mu.stshow  that  this  serene 
power  is  not  fraudulent.  I  shall  shortly 
plunge  the  Altila  into  the  very  vortex  of 
the  storm  and  teach  you  how  nobly  she 
can  wing  her  way  through  it." 

"  It  would  not  be  safe,  I  suppose,  on 
deck,  what  with  the  rolling,  pitching,  and 
wind.  Still,  one  can  scarcely  enjoy  these 
scenes  in  the  conning  tower  where  the 
engineer  and  watchman  usurp  the  best 
places." 

"  You  would  like,  if  possible,  to  stay 
here  ?  " 

"Yes,"  If  the  experience  had  to  be 
undergone,  there   was  no   reason  why  1 


no  means  stinging  wind  swept  the  deck. 
Above  shone  the  horned  moon  in  un- 
clouded majesty,  casting  a  weird  light  on 
the  rolling  masses  of  cloud-battalions 
underneath  us.  From  below  came  the 
roar  of  the  strife  of  elements  and  the 
crooked  gleam  of  the  levinbolt,  while  the 
echoes  of  the  thunder  leapt  grimly  across 
the  halls  and  palaces  of  the  storm-king. 
As  if  arbiter  of  the  struggle,  the  Attiia 
rode  serenely  over  the  turmoil  in  the  quiet 


"  How  high  are 
Hartmann,  for  the  J 


spectacle  this,  is  it  not  'f  " 
"  Uniquely   so.      The  sens* 


I   : 


ck  seat  in  the 
conning-tower. 

"  Well,  so  let  it  be.  But  you  must  be 
lashed  securely.  Where  shall  it  be? 
Why  not  to  the  railing  over  the  bow? 
You  could  not  have  a  finer  coigne  of 
vantage." 

I  assented  at  once,  and,  a  couple  of  the 
crew  being  hailed,  I  was  speedily  made 
fast  in  a  sitting  posture  by  the  waist  and 
liberally     invested     with     wraps.  My 

position  was  excellent.  I  could  see  down 
the  sloping  bow  to  the  conning  tower  and 
would  be  fairly  sheltered  from  the  worst 
of  the  wind.  .All  the  preparations  being 
complete,  the  captain  and  the  crew 
retired,     leaving     the     deck     altogether 
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deserted.  No  light,  save  thai  of  the 
moon,  fell  on  ils  cold  surface,  and  that 
only  where  the  umbrella-like  aeroplane 
did  not  bar  off  the  sheets  of  slanting 
silver. 

The  Allila  rode  grandly  over  the  gloomy 
woolpacks  below,  and,  thrilling  with 
excitement  and  some  tear,  I  waited  for 
the  coming  plunge.  The  suspense  was 
short.  Suddenly  the  electric  eye  of  the 
aeronef  glowed  forth  from  the  crest  of  the 
conning  tower,  behind  and  above  which  I 
was  lashed  to  the  raihng.  Then  the 
bow  dipped  and  the  speed  began  to 
increase.  Again  and  again  it  dipped 
with  a  series  of  little  jolts,  and  then  cut 
obliquely    into    the  tenuous    rim    of  the 


desolation  below.  The  pitching  and 
rolling  of  the  aeronef  now  became  terrible, 
and  once  more  awoke  my  fears.  What  if 
the  guns  were  to  break  adrift  or  the  props 
of  the  aeroplane  to  yield  !  As  it  was  1 
could  see  that  the  squalls  caused  a  startling 
irregularity  of  course,  the  Attila  swerving 
furiously  from  right  to  left,  now  dropping 
like  a  stone,  now  being  checked  in  her 
descent  and  hurtled  upwards.  Surely 
Hartmann  would  not  run  too  close  to 
the  waves  on  such  a  fearful  night  \ 

Looking  downwards,  I  now  saw  that 
the  glow  had  reached  the  face  of  the 
waters,  everywhere  in  violent  turmoil  with 
huge  waves  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high 
from  trough  to  crest,  spanned  by  clouds 


cloud  belt,  through  which  it  began  to 
plough  with  an  energy  almost  distressing. 
Those  who  have  stood  on  an  express 
engine  running  sixty  miles  an  hour  will 
know  what  it  is  to  breathe  in  the  teeth  of 
a  rushing  blast,  let  them  then  conceive 
my  experience  when  120  and  probably 
more  miles  an  hour  were  being  done  in  a 
hurricane.  Drenching  clouds  swept  over 
me,  the  wind  and  thunder  roared  round 
me,  as  I  was  borne  into  that  angry 
stratum    below.  Burying    my    mouth 

within  my  neckcloth,  and  sheltering  my 
eyes  with  my  hands,  I  looked  straight 
ahead  at  the  glow  which  cleft  the  dark- 
ness before  us.  In  a  very  brief  time  we 
had  shot  through  the  belt  and  were 
rushing  wildly    down  to  the   wind-lashed 


of  wind-drift.  And  sight  still  more 
enthralling  was  a  large  dismasted  steamer 
labouring  heavily  as  she  lay  hove-to  under 
the  strokes  of  a  thousand  hammers.  With 
boats  smashed,  bridge  carried  away, 
bulwarks  in  many  places  shattered,  and 
decks  continually  swept,  she  was  a 
spectacle  fit  to  move  even  a  Hartmann. 
Assistance,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question.  Every  art  of  the  captain  must 
be  required  to  guide  the  course  of  the 
Aiiila,  and  our  tremendous  speed  could 
not  safely  be  relaxed  for  a  moment.  It 
would  have  keen,  Indeed,  easy  to  "  hover  " 
in  the  teeth  of  a  furious  blast,  but  what  if 
the  blast  were  to  drop  and  leave  us 
momentarily  stationary,  while  a  side  roll 
or  pitch  were  to  succeed  ? 
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Screws  andsand  levers  notwithstanding, 
it  was  better  to  risk  nothing.  But  what 
an  experience  was  this.  The  Attila  with 
flaming  electric  eye  circled  round  the 
doomed  vessel,  lighting  up  a  deck  crowded 
with  panic-stricken  passengers,  groups  of 
whom  every  larger  wave  washed  pell-mell 
throug'h  the  broken  bulwarks.  Cry  or 
shriek,  none  could  be  heard,  the  roar  of 
the  elements  was  too  frightful,  but  the 
gestures  of  the  wretches  were  too  piteous 
to  misinterpret.  Shutting  my  eyes,  I 
refused  for  some  minutes  to  look  on  the 
dreadful  holocaust,  but  once  more  I  had 
to  yield  to  the  fascination.  By  that  time 
the  drama  was  over.  The  Attila  was  still 
circling,  but  in  the  place   of    the    luckless 


vessel    leapt     the    white-maned    savage 
billows. 

1  now  began  to  feel  chilled  and  miser- 
able ;  the  excitement  of  the  outset  had 
dwindled  and  a  reaction,  enhanced  by  the 
rigours  of  the  night  and  the  foregoing 
drama,  mastered  me.  Happily  the  Attila 
had  by  this  time  weathered  enough 
of  difficulties.  Rising  through  the  cloud- 
belt  she  left  the  angry  winds  and  rain 
once  more  below  her.  Some  of  the  crew 
ascended  to  the  deck  and  released  me  from 
my  bondage.  It  "was  now  getting  late,  so 
after  thanking  Hartmann  for  his  courtesy, 
I  descended  into  my  berth  to  sleep  off  the 
ill  effects  of  exposure,  and  dream  horrible 
dreams  of  wrecks  and  drowning  victims. 


( 7f»  he  (oiitiiiueJ.) 


FROM    AN    OPEN    POST-BAG. 
Bv  T.  W.  COULDERY. 


FROM    AN   Ol'KN    I'OST-BAG. 


ALOSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


{To  bi  continued.) 


A  CHAT    ABOUT    CRICKET. 


By  the  first  "  Free  Forester,"  W.  K.  R.  BEDFORD. 


where  he  wanted  it  to  go,  and  it  w 
to  see  him  find  out  the  batsmai 
point.  He  required,  of  course, 
field,  and  if  he  had  a  spare  mai 
twelve,  if  you  can,"  he  woul 
the  captain)  he  placed  him,  : 


boasted  a  cricket 
ground,  where  the  county  gentlemen's 
club  played,  the  doyen  being  a  Mr.  War- 
wick, a  medical  man  in  large  practice, 
who,  to  quote  Dean  Hole  (himself  a 
member  of  the  club),  "bowled  cunningly 
and  closely.  May  he  live  'longer  than  I 
have  time  to  tell  his  years,'  and  make 
during  that  indefinite  period  continual  leg 
hits  for  four.  And  thou,  Goodrich  !  Over 
the  early  grave  of  many  a  young  cricketer 
shall  be  written,  'frightened  to  death  by 
the  slow  bowling  of  Goodrich;' "  Goodrich 
was  indeed  a  master  in  his  art,  "The 
first  thing  in  cricket  is  patience,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  the  second  patience,  and  the 
third  patience."  He  depended  mainly  on  his 
power  of  pilchiny  a  ball  to  the  exact  inch 


as  a  treat 
!>  weak 
1  good 

n  ("play 
hisper  to 

erudite 
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reporter  described  It,  ' '  long  stop,  over  the 
bowler's  head." 

One  of  our  friends  used  to  quote  from 
the  old  Eton  grammar — 

"  Diruit,  aedificat,  muiat  qiiadrata  rotundis." 

"For,"  he  said,  "Goodrich  bowls  you 
down,  he  sticks  you  up,  you  go'  in  for  a 
Tourer,  and  come  out  with  round  o."  1 
prefer  Faber's  portrait— 

"Nor  less,  with  skill  and  science  fraught, 
Old  Goodrich  multiplies 
the  mourning  score:       © 
Adroitly    gets      the 
batsman  caught. 
Or  bowls    him 
clean,  or  plants 
him  leg  before," 

"Old  "  Good- 
rich he  always 
was  though, 
only  sixty -two 
at  his  death  in 
1885.  Between 
1860  and  1865 
almost  every 
celebrity,  ama- 
teur or  pro- 
fessional, then 
playing,  had 
succumbed  to 
his  bowling, and 
some     for   very 


scores. 

Besides  meet- 
ing such  local 
talent,  men  of 
wider  renown 
came  and  played 
S.     '       " 
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attendance  than  upon  the  first.  There 
was  also  a  long,  lanky,  gipsy-look- 
ing  youth,  known  as  Jem  Crow,  who 
would  bowl  or  field  for  sixpence  an  hour, 
and  took  a  bat  when  an  additional  man 
was  wanted  in  a  game.  Soon  after  1  left 
Nottinghamshire  I  went  to  an  England 
match,  and  to  my  intense  astonishment 
was  saluted  by  my  old  acquaintance,  then 
figuring  as  J.  Jackson  the  fast  bowler. 

There  was  another  satellite  named 
Dick  Parr,  who  claimed  cousinrcd  with 
the  great  George  Parr,  and  stood  umpire 
occasionally,  to  whom  1  regret  to  say, 
when  I  took  an  eleven  down  afterwards, 
I  had  to  object,  having  heard  him  explain 
his  woifiis  i>/'i:ra/i./i {or  rather  umperandi)  to 
"  Whenever  Muster  Warwick 

aaUi  me,  1  sez  out.  D'ye  think  /« 
don't  Itnow  ;  "  yet  I   should  not    be 


the 


el  firs 


that    admirable 
judge  of  the  gam 


good 
many  umpires  can 
for  their  de- 
cisions. There 
was  an  umpire 
at  Oxford  in 
the  fifties  rejoic- 
ing in  the  name 
of  Peter  Ban- 
calari  —  which 
gave  colour  to 
the  assertion 
that  he  had  ori- 
ginally come 
there  as  a  ven- 
dor   of    plaster 


when    appealed 
to,  "Can't  tell ; 


Lord    Bessborough. 


from  whose  cricket  lore  I  have  gleaned 
store  of  harvest,  playing  for  I  Zingari, 
who  were  guests  of  Lord  Edwin  Hill,  now 
Lord  Trevor,  who  lived  hard  by.  The 
Notts  professionals  of  that  day  were  an 
excellent  set  of  fellows,  the  three  brothers 
Tinley,  natives  of  the  place,  being  con- 
spicuous among  them.  Frank,  the  eldest, 
stood  umpire  for  Free  Foresters  in  their 
principal  matches  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  for  his  benefit  that  we  played  a  match 
at  Nottingham  in  1863,  when  the  Foresters 
got  114  and  212  to  Notts  County's  115 
and  211,  the  game  ending  in  a  tie  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  with  a  larger 


anything  like  it 
before."  Once, 
when  again  and  again  challenged  in 
respect  to  a  certain  eminent  Q.C.,  oneof 
our  early  Free  Foresters,  whose  style  of 
play  was  certainly  suggestive  of  being 
over  the  crease,  his  fiat  was  ever  in 
favour  of  the  batsman,  but  at  last  he  said 
gravely,  "  Now,  Mr.  D — — ,  I've  given 
you  every  chance  ;  if  you  do  that  again 
you'll  be  out."  Umpires  are  chosen  for 
unexpected  reasons.  1  remember  one  of 
whom  his  own  club  said  that  they  did  not 
value  his  judgment  much,  but  he  kept  a 
trap  and  always  drove  three  men  to  an  out- 
match ;  or  proficiency  with  the  gloves 
would  have  been  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment where  the  decision  of  an  umpire  was 
3  G  2 
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flatly  traversed  by  the  batsman^"  I'm  the 
bigger  mot),  and  here  I  boide."  The 
umpire  to  be  dreaded  is  the  tender-coti- 
scienced  man,  who,  because  he  has  done 
one  player  injustice,  tries  to  correct  it 
byanotherdeliberately  wrong  decision  ;  on 
the  system  of  Theodore  Hook's  jury- 
man (zigzag,  he  called  it),  acquit  the  flrst, 
and  find  the  next  guilty,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  he  boasted,  did  as  much  justice 
as  in  any  court  in  Christendom.  The  only 
perfectly  unanswerable  roji^iH  for  :i  do- 
cision  I  ever  heard  givon  was  by  an 
amateur.  Jack  Mytton  the  younger,  in  a 
park  in  the  midlands.  A  ball  got  upon  a 
bad  wicket,  and  hit  the  batsman,  who 
stood  six  feet  four,  on  the  side  of  his 
head.  "Hoi  s  thati*  sad  the  bo  1  r 
laughing.  "Out  r  tu  ned  M  t  on 
and  joining  in  a  gener 
innation,  out  went  I 
man.  As  it  happened 
a  great  friend  ot 
Mytton's,  and  ' 
took  occasion 
when  the  game 
was  over,  to 
explain  where 
he  had  been 
hit.  But  the 
umpire  was 
quite  equal  to 
the  emergency 
surveying  his 
friend  sadl> 
and  slowly  shak  ng  1 
he  replied,  "  Charl  \ 
don't  your  co  seen 
you  that  your  le^  \ 
before  the  ^  cket 
the  while  ?  " 

The  England  matcl 
it  was  styled,  was  the 
great  factor  of  cncket 
at  that  time,  and  a 
much     belauded    bj 


Cricket— The     Pride    of    the    Village. 
"Good  match,  old  fellow?" 
"Oh  yes,"    awfully  jolly  !" 
"What  did  you  do?" 
"  1   'ad  a  hover  of  Jackson  ;  the  first 
ball  'it  me  on   the  'and  ;  the  second  'ad 
me  on  the  knee  ;  the  third  was  in  my  eye  ; 
and  the  fourth  bowled  me  out." 

Where  cricket  was  of  this  character  the 
local  teams  depended  entirely  on  hired 
assistance,  which  was  almost  universally 
The  "  given  men" 
ckets,  and 
of  the  few 
diled  to  the  local 
Mde;  but  I  could 
not  suppress  a 
feel  ng  of  some- 
th  ng  i  ke  nd  g- 
at  on  when  it 
seemed  to  be 


iupporters- 


-Mr 


the  local  pubi 
speculated  in  the  gate 
money,  being  the  chief— as  the  second- 
class  county  matches  are  now  by  those 
whose  object  it  is  to  put  young  players 
out  of  their  proper  position.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  "  hydra -headed  E's,"  as  the 
author  of  that  excellent  skit  "Jerks  in 
from  Short-leg,"  styled  them,  unearthed 
much  latent  talent ;  usually  it  was  the 
incapacity  of  some  "biggest  mon  o' 
the  ground "  which  the  twenty-two 
^  brought  to  light.  Leech's  admirable 
■tch  can  hardly  be  forgotten  : — 


an  accepted  necessity  that  there  must  be 
paid  bowlers  in  eveVy  England  match, 
and  even  at  Southgate,  where,  if  any- 
where, sixteen  amateurs  should  have 
been  able  to  defeat  a  professional  eleven, 
two  or  three  players  should  be  included 
in  the  team.  I  resolved  to  try  to  break 
through  this  traditionary  state  of  things, 
but  I  never  should  have  realised  my  vision 
but  for  the  assistance  of  some  old  school 
friends,  the  Armitsteads,  Cheshire  clerics, 
good  in  every  legitimate  field  of  sport. 
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DAVID  BUCHANAN". 


We  had  a  friendly  match  at  my  house  in 
Warwickshire  in  1856,  when  the  name 
Free  Foresters  was  coined,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  the  men  who  played 
for  me  hailed  either  from  the  Forest  of 
Arden  or  that  of  Needwood.  In  1857  we 
joined  forces  and  played  at  Manchester 
with     some  success,    and   in    1858 

we  held  a  ^^k  meeting  to  form  a 
club,  se-  vfjB  lected  colours,  elected 
officers,      ^J^SB^         established        the 

privilege  of  the 
three  families  of 
A  r  m  i  t  St  e  a  d, 
Bedford,  and 
Garnett,as  foun- 
ders' kin,  and 
did  other  acts 
;  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the 
;^chroniclesof  the 
'fraternity.  This 
^meeting  took 
place  in  Oxford, 
////where  we  made 
^  many  recruits 
."•  (not  however  of 
the  type  imag- 
ined by  the  in- 
ventive genius  of 
the  French  military  artist,  who  combined 
in  one  figure  the  university  riflemen  with 
Mr.  Kerrigan's  **  cricketterre,")  one  of  our 
best  being  Arthur  Faber,  a  Wykehamist, 
now  a  church  dignitary  in  the  North,  then 
a  popular  tutor  at  New  College,  but  of 
whom  it  seems  but  faintly  remembered 
that  he  had  the  best  batting  average 
among  the  gentlemen  in  the  year  which 
immediately  preceded  the  advent  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
facile  and  felicitous  composer  of  songs, 
which  enlivened  the  saloon  or  the  smoking 
room  of  many  a  country  house  where  we 
were  welcome.  It  is  very  tempting  to 
dilate  upon  these  pleasant  memories,  but 
the  exigencies  of  space  require  brevity. 
The  tide  in  our  cricket  affairs — 

"  Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  " 

— came  in  the  shape  of  a  challenge  from 
Lord  Stamford,  whose  ground  at  Enville 
was  at  that  time  facile  princeps  among 
cricket  fields,  as  large  and  sound  as  is 
the  one  at  Newbold  Revel,  and  in 
proximity  to  parterres  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  show  matches  when 
Lord  Stamford  haJ  an  England  eleven 
down,  and  the  gardens  were  thrown  open, 
attracted  thousands  of  spectators.  It 
was  worth  a  certain  beating  to  be  invited 


to  play  there.  Lord  Stamford's  eleven 
included  seven  gentlemen  who  had  played 
against  players  at  Lord's,  and  the  best 
amateur  bowling  in  England  ;  nevertheless 
we  won.  Going  in  first,  Homfray  and 
Faber  put  on  100  runs  before  they  were 
separated,  and  though  our  totals  were 
only  203  and  63,  while  the  Enville  eleven 
made  188  in  their  first  innings,  Goodrich 
and  Brandt,  a  young  bowler  of  great 
promise  from  Cheltenham,  took  all  their 
wickets  for  58.  Brandt  left  for  India  early 
in  his  cricket  career,  but  we  were  for- 
tunate when  we  lost  his  services  to  obtain 
those  of  a  man  who  attained  higher 
celebrity  in  the  cricket  field,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  of  Rugby,  who  bowled  for  so 
many  years  for  Gentlemen  against  Players. 
He  was  not,  it  is  true,  much  of  a  bats- 
man, and  I  remember  a  **  hare-brained 
utterance  of  irresponsible  frivolity"  to 
this  effect — **  I'd  sooner  have  Nixon's 
catapult  on  my  side  than  David  Buchanan  ; 
it  would  bat  as  well  and  field  as  well,  and 
it  must  bowl  straighter."  The  catapult 
was  a  machine  for  practice  bowling,  but 
Buchanan  was  more  than  mechanical. 
Some  of  his  performances  were  extra- 
ordinary ;  as  the  one  in  1865  against  the 
champion  county  of  Nottingham,  when 
he  bowled  137  balls  for  31  runs  and  8 
wickets  ;  and  at  the  Oval  in  1863  when 
he  and  Ratliff,  a  slow  bowler  conspicuous 
for  his  smart  fielding,  disposed  of  the 
county  team  of  Surrey  for  34  runs  only. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  on  this  occasion 
that  a  charming  dialogue  was  overheard 
between  two  Surrey  amateurs.  Great 
applause  had  followed  a  very  sharp  catch. 

**  Here's  a  hovation,"  said  a  spectator. 

**  Hovation,  what's  that  ?  "  interrogated 
a  friend. 

**  You're  an  ignoramus,"  said  the  first 
speaker;  **it's  Latin — hovis,  a  hegg. 
This  here's  the  Hoval,  you  know." 

We  had  other  valuable  recruits  from 
time  to  time  enlisting  under  our  banners, 
after  our  debut  at  Enville  had  made 
Free  Foresters  a  club  of  mark. 
But,  as  when  Thomas  Hood  cele- 
brated in  graceful  verse  his  old 
academy  at  Clapham,  one  of  his  most 
pathetic  thoughts  was  the  outcome  of  so 
many  of  his  school  friends — **  Blithe 
Carew"  above  all — for  **  Blithe  Carew 
was  hung" — so  the  future  of  some  of  our 
most  cherished  associates  has  been  very 
unlike  what  our  favourable  fancy  painted 
for  them,  while  others  **  drive  the  wain  of 
life  "  as  bishops,  deans,  generals,  judges. 

I  began  with  Rugby  School  Close,  and 
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there  practically  I  must  end,  for  it  has 
been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  some 
of  our  best  matches  and  fastest  friends — 
Edward  Rutter,  for  instance,  the  inde- 
fatigable and  unsurpassable  secretary  of 
Free  Foresters  at  this  moment  ;  B.  B. 
Cooper  and  F.  R.  Evans,  joint  heroes  of 
one  of  the  finest  victories  ever  won  by 
Gentlemen  over  Players;  George  Willes, 
and  many  more.  But  it  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  piece  of  advice  which  I  should  like 
to  give  to  captains  and  instructors  of 
school  elevens  :  cultivate  slow  bowling  1  I 
was  delighted  to  see  even  the  moderate 
success  attained  by  Mr.  Wood's  lohs  in 
the  University  match  last  year,  and  I  am 
sure   that   inces.sant  practice  might  make 


slow  bowling  what  it  was  once,  a  terror 
to  the  ultra-scientific  school  of  play.  Vou 
cannot  stay  at  home  blocking  lobs  for 
ever,  and  to  hit  them  must  involve  a 
certain  degree  of  risk.  Goodrich  used  to 
say  that  the  only  man  who  broke  his 
heart  was  the  late  C.  G.  Lane,  "  I  expect 
to  be  hit,  but  I  don't  like  being  patted  for 
four."  The  game,  some  of  us  old  fogies 
fear,  is  losing  a  little  of  its  variety  and 
incident,  and  slow  bowling  might  revive 

And  one  more  postcript,  which  perhaps 
ought  to  have  been  a  preface.  We 
carried  on  our  operations  in  the  early 
days  of  F.  F.  with  a  vast  deal  more  of 
camaraderie  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
large  and  ever- fluctuating  club,  and  this 
was  one  secret  of  our  success ;  but 
another  was  that  from  the  first  we  dis- 
couraged over-conviviality  :  among  other 
fancies  with  which  my  old  scrap-book  is 
adorned,  are  two  escutcheons,  supposed 
to  represent  the  arms  of  the  successful 
cricketer  and  his  opposite.  In  the  first 
the  bat  is  borne  erect,  garlanded  with  wil- 
low, and  the  motto  is  " Dulce  knfa  salix." 
In  the  other  the  stumps  are  teen  fallen, 
bendways,  and  in  chief  is  a  duck  on  her 
nest.  Here  again  the  motto  is  from 
Rtdeunf  spedaeula  man},"  -wViicyxam 
founders  said  ought  always  to  be 
vith  the  preceding  words  of  the 
Node  pluit  tofd,"  for  that  "  wet 
the  frequent  cause  of  ducks' 


Virgil.' 
of  our 
taken  i 
line,  ' 
lights 


eggs  the  next  day  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


home  to  the 
castle  after 
his  midnight 


lith  Moya 
Macartney  in 
the  church- 
yard, pa.iised 

and  troubled 
nig'ht,  re- 
volving in  h!s  mind  all  the  events  of  the  fmd 
history  in  which  the  unfortunate  woman  had 
played  so  strange  a  part,  and  canvassing 
all  that  her  mysterious  and  unexpected 
return  to  life  might  mean  to  herself  and 
others.  More  than  once  he  determined  to 
disregard  .Moya's  strenuous  injunction 
to  silence,  and  at  once  break  to  Lord 
Kilpatrick  the  news  of  her  continued 
existence  and  of  her  presence  in  the 
district,  but  again  and  again  the  memory 
of  the  solemn  promises  of  .«crecy  he  had 
given,  and  the  thought  that  so  sudden 
and  heavy  a  shock  might  be  fatal  to  one 
of  his  lordship's  age  and  feeble  health, 
dissipated  that  intention. 

"  Eh  ! "  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
tossed    and    tumbled    in    vain    effort    to 


discover  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
difficulties  the  business  presented,  "  it's 
a  troublous  affair.  I'd  like  to  do  justice, 
gin  I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  the  doing 
o't.  I'd  like  fine  to  bowl  out  that  smug- 
faced  hypocrite,  Conseltine,  and  that  lump 
o'  stupidity,  his  son.  'Twould  be  the 
grandest  day's  work  I  ever  did.  But  I 
promised,  like  an  ould  fule,  and  I  must 
keep  my  promise,  and  just  bide  on  the 
decrees  o'  Providence." 

He  rose  long  before  his  usual  hour, 
early  as  that  was,  and  went  out  into  the 
fresh  breeze  of  early  morning.  Dawn 
was  faintly  glimmering  on  the  mountain 
tops,  and  the  dew  was  heavy  on  the 
grasses  of  the  lawn.  He  looked  up  at  the 
light  which  shone  faintly  in  his  master's 
window. 

"  'Twill  be  but  a  puir  night's  rest  he's 
had,  I'm  thinkln',  puir  ould  sinner,  found 
out  by  his  sin  at  last.  Eh,  but  the  lad's 
curses  will  lie  heavy  on  his  heart.  Mine's 
wae  for  him,  and  for  the  braw  callant  I've 
seen  grow  up  from  a  bairn,  and  for  the 
lonely  wumman  out  yonder." 

A  sudden  idea  struck  him,  he  drew  out 
his  watch  and  consulted  it  eagerly. 

"  Near  hand  to  four  o'clock,"  he  mur- 
mured. "The  mill's  but  three  miles 
awa'.  I  can  do  it  in  an  hour,  and  anither 
hour  to  come  back.  I'll  gang  and  see 
Moya  and  persuade  her  to  hear  reason." 

He  toT'k  his  hat  and  stick,  and  set  out 
at    the    briskest    pace    he    could    attain 
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towards  Moya*s  lodging  place.  It  was  a 
rough  and  stony  track,  and  by  the  time 
that  he  came  in  sight  of  the  mill,  the  old 
man  was  fain  to  sit  upon  a  chance 
boulder  and  pant  his  breath  back. 
Caution  was  necessary  ;  he  wished  to  do 
nothing  that  could  by  any  chance  give 
gossip  or  conjecture  a  handle,  and  he 
walked  cautiously  round  the  mill,  glad  of 
the  babble  of  the  stream  which  covered 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  turf  and 
gravel.  Nobody  was  stirring,  the  place 
and  all  the  countryside  lay  still  and  grey 
under  the  morning  mist,  now  faintly 
touched  here  and  there  with  threads  of 
opalescent  cloud  by  the  yet  invisible  sun. 
He  threw  a  small  pebble  cautiously  at  the 
window  shutter  of  Moya*s  sleeping  place, 
and  a  minute  later  it  opened  and  revealed 
her  pale,  lined  face.  He  made  a  gesture, 
cautioning  her  to  silence,  and  then  by 
another  iavited  her  to  join  him.  She 
nodded  to  show  comprehension  of  his 
pantomime,  and  a  minute  later  stood 
beside  him.  **  Come  awa*  out  by  here  ; 
we'll  be  safer."  They  walked  on  side  by 
side  in  silence  till  they  reached  a  little 
declivity  between  two  hills  which  hid 
them  from  all  chance  of  observation,  and 
then  Peebles  spoke. 

**Moya,  woman,"  he  said,  **tell  me 
why,  after  all  these  years,  ye  come  here 
now  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  my  son,"  she  answered. 

**  Ay,"  he  said,  **  that's  natural  eneuch, 
na  doubt.     But  is  that  all  ye  cam  for  ?  " 

She  darted  a  keen  look  at  him,  a  look 
in  which  question  and  surprise  were  both 
expressed. 

**  Moya,"  he  went  on,  **  since  I  saw  ye 
last  night  I've  not  closed  my  eyes  for 
thinking  o'  you  and  the  puir  lad,  your  son. 
Eh,  woman,  but  it's  clear  impossible  that 
after  one  glimpse  of  his  bonny  face,  and 
that  one  sound  of  his  voice,  ye  should  be 
content  to  gang  back  to  solitude— it's 
clear  impossible.  Let  me  tell  him  ye're 
alive  and  near  him.  He*s  alone  too,  now. 
His  place  is  by  your  side,  your  duty  is  to 
comfort  him  under  the  trouble  he's  suffer- 
i^iT'  ye  ken  that  weel." 

'*  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Moya  steadily, 
*'the  path  of  duty  is  not  always  plain, 
but  I'm  going  to  clear  mine  if  I  can,  by 
your  help.  God  knows  my  very  bones  are 
full  of  desire  for  the  child  I  love.  I  was 
near  crying  out  who  I  was  last  night 
when  I  kissed  him  ;  but  I've  borne  the 
bitter  times  of  solitude  now  for  eighteen 
years,  and  my  time  here  will  not  be  so 
long"   as   that.      I'll    bear    it   to    the   end 


rather    than    disgrace    and    shame     my 
child." 

"  But,  Moya,  he  knoivs  !  "  cried  Peebles. 
"He  kens  you  were  not  married  to  his 
father.  I  winna  say  but  if  he  had  never 
learned  that  ye  wad  no  be  in  the  right  to 
keep  apart  from  him  ;  but  he  knows  it. 
He's  cast  off  his  father ;  he  has  barely  a 
friend  in  the  world,  barring  me,  puir  ould 
dormant  deevil  that  I  am.  He  has  need 
o'  ye.  Ye'll  heal  his  sair  heart,  and  he'll 
love  ye,  and  cherish  and  comfort  your 
declining  years." 

Moya  shook  her  head. 

*'  He's  young,"  she  said,  with  a  world 
of  meaning  in  her  tone.  *  *  A  heart  as 
young  as  his  won't  break  for  such  a 
throuble  as  he's  suffering  now.  He'll  go 
out  into  the  big  world,  where  the  shame's 
not  known,  and  win  his  way.  What'd  / 
be  to  him — a  nameless  vagabond,  a  poor, 
ignorant  ould  woman.  I  should  only 
kape  him  down  and  disgrace  him.  No — 
ye  must  tell  Desmond  nothing — yet.  Ye 
asked  me  just  now,"  she  went  on  after  a 
piiuse,  '*  if  I  had  no  other  reason  to  come 
here  afther  all  these  years  but  just  to  see 
the  boy." 

*'Well?"  asked  Peebles. 

**  I  had — I  had  another  reason,  or  I'd 
have  resisted  the  temptation  now  as  I 
have  fought  it  down  all  that  long, 
dreary  time.  I've  a  question  to  ask  ye, 
Mr.  Peebles." 

She  paused  there,  for  so  long  a  time 
that  the  old  man  snapped  out  suddenly, 
with  excusable  irritation, 

"  Weel,  weel,  lassie  !     What  is't  ?  " 

**  There's  so  much  depends  on  the 
answer  that  I  hardly  dare  to  ask,"  said 
Moya,  with  a  voice  suddenly  gone  tremu- 
lous. **Tell  me,"  she  continued,  after 
another  pause,  **if  ye  know  a  gintleman 
in  this  part  of  the  counthry  that  calls 
himself  Blake— Pathrick  Blake  of  Blake's 
Hall  ?  " 

**  Do  I  know  him?"  echoed  Peebles! 
"Ay,  I  know  him  fine,  the  drucken 
scoun'rel.  A'body  kens  him  for  miles 
round.  But  what  depends  on  my  know- 
ing Patrick  Blake,  lassie  ?  " 

**  Much  may  depend  on  it,"  said  Moya. 
"  Desmond's  future  depends  on  it." 

"Desmond's  future?  Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  a'  that's  meaning  can 
Pat  Blake  ha'e  to  do  wi'  Desmond's 
future  ? " 

"  Was  Mr.  Blake,"  asked  Moya,  slowly* 
and  with  an  amount  of  effect  which 
helped  the  old  man  to  understand  the 
importance  she  attached  to  the  answer, 
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"  was    Mr.    Blake    ever  a    clerk  in  holy 
orders  ?  " 

Peebles  stared  at  her  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. Had  she  asked  if  he  himself  had 
ever  been  Pope  of  Rome  the  question 
could  hardly  have  seemed  more  ludicrous, 
but  there  was  a  painful  solemnity  in  her 
manner  which  would  have  stayed  a  man 
less  grave  than  he  from  laughter. 

'*Losh!"  he  muttered.  **  Trouble's 
clear  turned  the  puir  lassie's  brains.  Holy 
orders  !  Pat  Blake  !  By  my  soul,  but 
it*s  an  odd  question  !  " 

**  Not  under  that  name,  but  another — 
Ryan  O'Connor." 

**  He's  borne  no  name  but  Patrick 
Blake  that  I've  ever  kenned  o',"  said 
Peebles,  still  groping  painfully  for  any 
meaning  in  Moya's  queries.  *'  She's 
hoverin',"  he  muttered  to  himself;  but 
the  calm  intentness  of  Moya's  glance, 
though  contradicted  by  the  heaving  bosom 
and  irregular  breath  with  which  she 
spoke,  did  not  accord  with  the  explana- 
tion. *  *  What  if  he  ever  was  a  priest 
under  that  name,  lassie?"  he  asked  at 
last. 

**  I  was  married  to  Lord  Kilpatrick," 
said  Moya,  ''by  a  man  calling  himself 
the  Reverend  Father  Ryan  O'Connor." 

"  Gude  guide  us  !  "  ejaculated  the  old 
Scot.  "And  do  ye  think  'twas  Patrick 
Blake  ?  " 

**  I  know  it  was  Patrick  Blake,"  replied 
Moya.     **  That  much  I'm  sure  of." 

**  But  how.  do  you  know  it  ?  "  asked  the 
bewildered  Peebles. 

*  *  Sure,  'twould  be  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  ye  now.  'Twas  only  lately  that  an 
accident  put  me  on  the  track.  It  took 
time  and  trouble  to  get  Ryan  O'Connor 
and  Patrick  Blake  into  the  same  skin, 
but  I  did  it.  And  now,  all  that  remains 
to  foind  is  just  whether  Blake  was  ever  a 
priest,  or  whether  his  office  was  as  false 
as  his  name.  Will  ye  do  that  for  me, 
Mr.  Peebles?  'Tis  not  for  my  sake  I 
ask  it,  but  for  my  son's — for  Des- 
mond's." 

Peebles  had  fallen  into  a  sitting  posture 
on  a  low  stone  dyke,  and  sat  staring .  at 
her  like  a  man  bewitched. 

**  Moya  !  Moya  Macartney  !  D'ye 
ken  what  ye're  sayin'  ?  Od  !  Ma  heid 
will  rive  with  the  dingin'  ye've  started  in 
my  brains.  Blake  married  ye  !  Blake  a 
priest !  Why,  woman  !  "  he  cried,  sud- 
denly straightening  himself,  **  if  that's  so, 
ye're  Lady  Kilpatrick  !  " 

**  Desmond  will  be  Lord  Kilpatrick," 
she  answered,  simply.     **  'Tis  for  his  sake, 


Mr.   Peebles,   that  I    ask  for  your  help. 

Not  for  mine,  God  knows.     There  were 

toimes,"  she  went  on  after  another  and 

long  pause,     '  long,  long  ago,  when  I'd 

have  given  me  life  to  hold  him — Henry 

Kilpatrick— in    my    arms    for   just    one 

minute — toimes  when  all  the  shame  and 

sorrow  he'd  brought  on  the  poor  ignorant 

girl  who'd  loved  him,  seemed    nothing — 

when,   if  the  broad    sea    had    not    been 

betwixt  us,  I'd  have  gone  to  him  and  said, 

*  Take    me     as    your     misthress,     your 

servant,  anything — let  me  see  your  face 

and  hear  your  voice  now  and  then,  one 

day  in  the  year,  and  I'll  follow  ye  barefoot 

through  the  world  ! '     But  they've  gone, 

long  since,  and  all  my  love  and  all  my 

anger  are  gone  with  them.     As  to  bein' 

Lady  Kilpatrick,"    she  went  on,  with   a 

short  and  mirthless  laugh,  '"tis  not  the 

chance  of  that  that  brings  me  here.     A 

fine  lady  I'd  make  for  any  lord,  wouldn't 

I  ?  and  much  at  me  aise  I'd  be  among  the 

grand  folk  he'd  introjouce  me  to  !     But 

Desmond's  a  gintleman,  as  good  a  gintle- 

man  as  any  in  Ireland — as  Henry  himself ; 

and  if  the  title's  his  by  rights,  he  shall 

have   it !     I  sha'n't  trouble  him.     I  shall 

go  as  I  came,  when  I've  seen  him  happy 

and  honoured,  in  his  place.     The  thought 

has  been  food  and  drink,  fire  and  shelter 

to  me  this  months  past,  since  God  sent 

the  message  that  it  might  be  so.     Will 

ye  help  me,  Mr.  Peebles  ?  " 

"Will  I  help  ye?"  cried  Peebles, 
springing  to  his  feet  almost  with  the  vivac- 
ity of  a  young  man.  De'il  ha'e  me,  but 
I'll  know  in  four  and  twenty  hours  !  But 
eh,  lass  !  if  ye're  mistaken  !  If  it's  not 
so  ?  Od  !  I'd  just  gang  clean  daft  in  the 
disappointment.  But  it  must — it  must  be 
true,  eh,  lass  ?  To  see  the  faces  o'  they 
two  Conseltines  !  To  see  the  bonny  lad 
they've  wyted  on  for  a  beggar  and  a 
bastard  established  wi'  title  and  estates  ! 
To  see  Lady  Dulcie  Lady  Kilpatrick  and 
Desmond's  wife.  Od  !  If  it's  no  true 
there'll  be  a  braw  end  o'  one  guid  Scot, 
for  I'll  just  gang  neck  and  crop  o'er  the 
headlands  in  sheer  vexation.  Damn  it ! 
— that  I  should  say  sae  ! — it  must  be  true  ! 
It  sail  be  true,  if  I  squeeze  it  oot  o'  yon 
scoundrel  Blake  wi'  me  ain  ould  hands, 
and  his  worthless  life  along  wi'  it !  But 
I  maun  awa',  lass !  I  maun  awa'  ! 
There  's  a  hantle  o'  things  to  be  doon  at 
the  castle,  and  the  lazy  loons  o'  servants 
are  at  sixes  and  sevens  if  they  haven't  me 
aye  at  their  lugs.  I'll  see  yon  drucken 
ne'er-do-weel  this  day,  and  I'll  ha'e  news 
for  ye  the  morrow's  morn.     Keep  a  gfuid 
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hairt,  lassie.     *  The  King  shall  enjoy  his 
ain  again  !  *     Eh,  I'm  just  daft !  " 

Indeed,  anybody  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene  might  have  thought  so,  he  was  so 
topful  of  excitem^t. 

**  God  bless  ye,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said 
Moya.  **Ye's  a  true  friend  to  me  and 
the  boy." 

**Ay,  am  I!"  returned  Peebles,  **and 
that  ye  shall  see  e*er  long.  Gang  hame, 
lass,  and  pray  for  the  bonny  bairn." 

**  Pray  for  him  !  "  cried  Moya.  **  Has 
there  been  a  day  this  eighteen  years  I've 
not  prayed  for  him  ?  No,  nor  a  waking 
hour.  God  go  with  ye,  sir,  but — "  she 
checked  him  with  an  outstretched  hand  as 
he  turned  to  go,  and  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lips  with  an  imperious  command  to 
silence. 

**  Don't  fear  me,"  said  the  old  man; 
**  Tm  nae  chatterbox  wi'  business  like  this 
afoot." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TN    WHICH     MISCHIEF   IS    BREWING. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  when  Mr.  Blake  rose  from  his  bed  in 
the  tenement  to  which  he  gave  the  sonor- 
ous and  impressive  title  of  Blakfe's  Hall, 
a  tumble-down  hut  of  two  stories  which 
long  years  of  neglect  had  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  almost  complete  ruin.  The 
ground  floor  was  occupied  by  Blake 
himself,  the  upper  portion  by  an  ancient 
peasant  woman  who  acted  as  his  cook, 
housemaid,  caterer  and  general  facto- 
tum. There  was  not  a  whole  pane  of 
glass  or  an  unbroken  article  of  furniture 
in  the  whole  building,  and  the  little  plot 
of  ground  in  which  it  stood  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones  and  weeds. 

Biddy  was  made  aware  of  her  employer's 
awakening  in  the  fashion  familiar  to  her 
for  years  past,  by  his  roaring  at  the  full 
stretch  of  his  lungs  for  a  draught  of 
whisky.  That  despatched,  he  arose  and 
proceeded  with  shaking  limbs  to  shave  and 
dress.  He  was  still  occupied  with  his 
toilet  when  the  voice  of  the  elder  Consel- 
tine  was  heard  in  the  outer  room,  demand- 
ing him. 

•*Give  him  a  glass  of  punch,"  Blake 
called  out  to  Biddy.  **  I'll  be  with  him  in 
thesquazing  of  a  lemon.  So,"  he  con- 
tinued, reeling  out  of  his  bedroom  a 
minute  later,  **ye've  brought  the  cub 
with    ye,  though  I  forbade  ye." 

Richard  sullenly  flicking  at  his  boot  with 


his  riding  whip,  looked  at  Blake  from  un- 
der his  lowering  eyebrows,  but  took  no 
further  heed  of  his  ambiguous  welcome. 
Blake  unsteadily  poured  out  a  second 
bumper  of  spirit,  and  the  glass  rattled 
against  his  teeth  as  he  drained  it.  **  And 
what's  the  news  with  his  lordship  this 
day  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Still  very  ill,"  answered  Conseltine. 
**  He's  been  upset  by  that  old  fool 
Peebles,  who's  been  hammering  at  him  all 
day  long  to  recall  that  brat  of  a  bvlove  of 
his." 

'•Faith!"  returned  Blake,  *<  and  he 
might  do  worse,  by  a  great  deal.  'Tis  a 
flne  lad,  Desmond,  as  clever  and  handsome 
as  that  cub  of  yours  is  stupid  and  ugly. 
Don't  shtand  there,  ye  imp  of  perdition, 
glowering  at  me  like  a  ghost !  Sit  down 
and  dhrinklike  a  Christian." 

Richard  obeyed  a  scarcely  perceptible 
motion  of  his  father's  eyebrows,  sat  at  the 
battered  table,  and  poured  out  for  himself 
a  glass  of  whisky,  to  which  he  put  his  lips 
with  an  awkward  affectation  of  good 
fellowship. 

**  Have  ye  got  that  two  hundred 
pounds  ?  "  asked  Blake. 

**  I  have,"  said  Conseltine.  "I've 
brought  it  with  me." 

He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  took  a 
bundle  of  bank  papers  from  the  inner  breast 
pocket.  Blake  took  it  with  shaking  hands 
and  rammed  it  in  a  crumpled  mass  into 
his  breeches  pocket  without  counting  it. 

**  You're  as  good  as  your  word,  Dick 
Conseltine,  for  once  in  vour  life  !  "  said  he. 
**  Have  another  dhrink  ?  " 

Conseltine  profited  by  Blake  raising  his 
glass  to  his  lips  to  fling  the  contents  of  the 
tumbler  which  Biddy  had  filled  for  him  on 
to  the  earthen  floor  of  the  hut,  and  filled 
it  again,  principally  with  water. 

**Why,"  said  Blake,  '^ye're  gettin 
frindly  and  neighbourly  in  your  ould  age. 
Ye'll  be  a  dacent  man  before  ye  die,  if  ye 
live  long  enough." 

**  Blake,"  said  Conseltine,  **  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Did  ye  ever  think  of 
emigration  ?  " 

**Did  I  ever  think  o'  what?"  asked 
Blake,  pausing  with  his  fourth  tumbler 
half-way  to  his  lips. 

**  Emigration,"  repeated  Conseltine. 

•*  I  never  did,"  returned  Blake.  **  Why 
would  I  ?  " 

**Well,"  said  his  companion,  '*  there 
are  many  reasons  why  ye  might  think  of 
it.  Ye're  just  spoiling  here,  wasting 
yourself.  If  ye'd  go  out  west,  a  man  of 
your  abilities  with  a  little  capital  would 
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do  well.  Land  and  hiring  are.  cheap,  it's 
a  lovely  climate,  and  there  are  no  end  of 
chances  for  making  money.  Til  tell  ye 
what,  now.  *Tis  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
see  a  man  like  you  wasting  yourself  in 
this  cursed  country.  Til  make  that  two 
hundred  five,  and  pay  your  passage  out 
if  ve'll  take  the  next  steamer  to  New 
York." 

**  Be  jabers!"  said  Blake,  **ye're 
mighty  ginerous  all  of  a  sudden.  Ye 
want  to  get  rid  of  me.  Spake  the  truth 
now,  isn't  that  it  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  Conseltine,  with  a  great 
appearance  of  candour,  **  that  is  it.  Td 
rather  have  ye  out  of  the  country.  You're 
dangerous  here,  Blake — dangeroite  to  us 
and  to  yourself." 

♦*To  meself!"  echoed  Blake.  **And 
how  am  I  dangerous  to  meself  ?  " 

**  Ye'll  be  splitting  some  day  on  a  cer- 
tain matter  that  we  know  of— aisy,  now, 
we  needn't  name  names — and  if  ye  did 
speak,  'twould  be  as  bad  for  you  as  for 
us." 

**  Make  that  good,"  said  Blake. 

"Well,"  said  Conseltine,  **ye'd  very 
likely  get  a  handsome  lump  of  money 
down  from  the  other  parties,  but  that  once 
spent — and  ye  know  it  wouldn't  take  ye 
long  to  spend  any  sum  ye  might  get — ye'd 
get  no  more.  Now,  so  long  as  you're 
faithful  to  our  cause,  you  know  you  have 
a  faithful  friend  in  me.  I'll  give  ye  five 
hundred  down  to  go  to  America,  and 
another  two  hundred  a  year  as  long  as 
you  live.  Don't  answer  now,"  he  con- 
tinued as  Blake  opened  his  lips  to  speak. 
**  Think  it  over,  and  I'm  sure  ye'll  see 
things  as  I  see  them,  and  see  that  it's  best 
for  ye  to  be  out  o'  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion." 

Blake  swallowed  another  tumbler  of 
punch. 

**  *Tis  a  moighty  quare  idea,"  he  said 
thoughtfully,  with  a  thigkening  of  the 
voice  which  showed  that  he  was  fast 
nearing  his  normal  pitch  of  intoxication. 
He  rubbed  his  head  dubiously,  and  to 
clear  his  wits  poured  out  and  drank  a 
half  glass  of  neat  whisky.  **  Lave  me 
ancestral  possessions  !  Desert  Blake's 
Hall !  What  are  ye  grinning  at,  ye  thafe 
o'  darkness  ? "  he  demanded  angrily  of 
Richard)  who  looked  round  the  barren 
room  with  a  smile  of  pitying  contempt. 
He  lurched  forward  in  his  chair  with 
bloodshot  eyes  glaring  at  Conseltine,  who, 
having  thrown  away  his  second  glass  of 
whisky  filled  a  third.  '*  Tell  me  now,"  he 
said,  **  is  the  whisky  good  out  there  ?  " 


Conseltine  nodded. 

»*  Well,"  said  Blake,  '*an  Irish  gentle- 
man  ought  to  travel.  Five  hundred 
pounds,  ye  said  ? "  Conseltine  nodded 
again.  **  Five  hundredWon  the  nail,  and 
two  hundred  a  year  for  loife  ?  "  Consel- 
tine nodded  a  third  time.  **Hand  over 
the  bottle,"  said  Blake.  **  'Twill  take  a 
dale  o'  whisky  to  settle  this  question." 

His  wavering  hand  had  scarcely  steered 
his  glass  to  his  mouth  when  a  hurried 
step  was  heard  in  the  garden,  and  a 
moment  later  the  lawyer  Feagus  burst 
into  the  room,  panting  and  perspiring. 
Blake  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  without 
recognising  him,  and  then  rose,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  falling  foul  of  this 
unwelcome  visitor. 

**  Hould  him  back  !  "  cried  Feagus. 
**  Hould  him  back,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  ! " 

**  Ye  sneaking  coward  !  "  cried  Blake, 
trying  to  get  past  Conseltine,  **  I'll  have 
your  dirty  life  !  " 

Feagus,  who  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  at  once  accepted 
the  challenge,  once  more  called  to  Consel- 
tine to  keep  Blake  back,  and  unbidden 
filled  and  drank  a  glass  of  punch. 

**  I've  no  time  to  waste  with  ye,  Pat 
Blake.  I've  news,  Mr.  Conseltine  ;  we're 
ruined  !  " 

Conseltine  thrust  Blake  into  his  chair 
and  turned. 

**  What  d'ye  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Moya  Macartney's  alive  f''  cried  the 
lawyer. 

Conseltine  staggered  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  and  Blake,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet  to  make  a  rush  at  Feagus,  checked 
himself,  and  stood  still,  swaying  heavily 
on  his  feet  as  he  glared  at  the  bearer  of 
this  extraordinary  news. 

**  Are  ye  mad  or  drunk?"  asked  Con- 
seltine, with  an  ashen  face. 

**Save,  and  fasting  from  all  but  sin, 
God  be  good  to  me  !  "  said  Feagus.  **  I 
tell  ye,  Moya  Macartney's  alive.  I've 
seen  her."  Conseltine  stared  at  him  like 
a  man  newly  awakened  from  a  nightmare, 
and  he  went  on,  **  'Twas  last  night,  in  the 
ould  churchyard  down  by  the  lake.  I 
was  passing  by,  and  I  saw  her  standing 
there  among  the  graves,  and  ould  Peebles 
was  coming  along  the  road.  Thinks  I, 
'  The  ould  rip  !  I'll  have  a  foine  story  to 
tell  my  lord  next  time  I  dine  with  him,' 
and  I  just  slipped  behind  a  gravestone, 
and  listened.  He  didn't  know  her  till 
she  tould  him  who  she  was — who  would  ? 
and  she  drowned  and  in  her  grave  this 
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eighteen     years  !      Holy      Moses  !      I'm 
wringing  wet  only  to  think  of  it !  " 

**Get  on,  man,,  get  on!"  said  Consel- 
tine  hoarsely. 

*'  I  kept  as  still  as  death,"  continued 
Feagus,  **  though  'twas  all  I  could  do  to 
hould  meself  from  cryin'  out  when  I  heard 
her  say,  *  I'm  Moya  Macartney.'  Then 
she  went  on  to  say  that  she'd  come  back 
to  the  ould  place  to  see  the  boy,  and  at 
that  very  minute  he  kem  along  the  road 
smgm  . 

**  Desmond  !  "  cried  Conseltine. 

**  Desmond  himself,"  said  the  lawyer. 
**  Peebles  sings  out  to  him,  and  he  comes 
into  the  churchyard,  and  talks  with 
Moya." 

**For  God's  sake,"  cried  Conseltine, 
**  what  did  they  say  ?  " 

**She  never  let  on  who  she  was. 
She  said  she  was  a  poor  wandering 
crathur  who  wanted  to  give  him  her 
blessin'.  And  she  did  ;  and  she  cried  and 
he  cried,  and  ould  Pebbles  cried,  and  I 
was  near  cryin*  meself,  it  was  so 
affectin'." 

**  Well  ?  "  said  Conseltine.  **  And  that 
was  the  upshot  of  it  all  ?  " 

"Faith,  there  was  no  upshot  at  all," 
said  Feagus.  **The  boy  went  away  no 
worse  than  he  kem,  promisin*  not  to 
lave  the  district  till  he'd  seen  ould 
Peebles." 

"If  this  is  true!"  cried  Conseltine, 
shaken  out  of  his  ordinary  cynic  calm  by 
the  news,  and  stopped  short  staring 
before  him  with  a  haggard  face. 

**  True  !  "  cried  Feagus.  **  Go  and  see 
for  yourself.  She's  staying  incog,  at 
Larry's  Mill." 

**  And  Peebles  knows  it !  "  said  Consel- 
tine. **  By  heaven  !  I  thought  something 
had  happened.  The  ould  divil's  been 
going  about  all  day  long  as  full  o'  mystery 
as  an  egg's  full  o'  meat.  If  Henry  hears 
ofthis!" 

**  He  won't,  yet  awhile,"  said  Feagus. 
**She  swore  Peebles  to  silence  till  she 
gave  him  leave  to  speak." 

**  My  God  !  "  said  Conseltine,  scarcely 
above  his  breath.  "  What's  to  be  done  ? 
We're  standing  on  a  mine  of  gunpowder 
while  that  woman's  in  the  district." 

Blake  laughed.  He  had  been  as  much 
astonished  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  news 
as  either  of  his  companions,  but  by  this 
time  had  shaken  himself  back  into  his 
usual  condition  of  half  sodden,  half 
ferocious  humour. 

"  Faith  !  "  said  he,  "  'tis  a  case  of  the 
divil  among  the  tailors  !     By  the  Lord  ! 


Conseltine,  but  things  are  looking  moighty 
quare.  I'm  thinkin' I  won't  emigrate  just 
yet.  Sure  I'll  stop  and  see  the  fun. 
There'll  be  great  doin's  at  the  castle  by 
and  by,  I'm  thinking." 

He  laughed  again  and  drank  another 
tumbler  of  whisky. 

Conseltine  took  no  notice  of  the 
interruption,  which  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  hear. 

"What  are  ye  goin'  to  do?  "asked 
Feagus. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  answered  the 
other  slowly.  He  sat  down,  and  leant 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  Feagus  and 
Richard  watching  him  keenly.  **  She's 
living  at  Larry's  Mill,  you  say  ?  "  he  said 
presently,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  floor. 

"At  Larry's  Mill,"  repeated  Feagus. 
"  She's  living  all  alone,  under  a  false 
name,  at  that  ould  antiquated  rat-trap." 

"  Alone  !  "  repeated  Conseltine,  mean- 
ingly. 

"  Alone  !  "  repeated  Feagus. 

"It's  ruin!"  said  Conseltine,  looking 
up.  "It's  ruin  for  all  of  us  if  we  don't 
get  that  woman  out  of  the  way  ! " 

"  Bedad  it  is,  then!"  said  Feagus. 
His  pale  face  went  whiter  as  he  looked 
from  Conseltine  to  Richard  and  then  back 
again,  before  stealing  a  look  at  Blake, 
who  with  his  chin  propped  in  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  the  table,  followed 
their  dialogue  as  well  as  his  muddled  wits 
would  allow,  with  his  habitual  expression 
of  dogged  humour  slightly  deepened. 
"See  here,  now,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
"we're  all  friends  here.  The  danger's 
pressin',  and  what's  goin'  to  be  done  has 
got  to  be  done  quick." 

Conseltine's  generally  smooth  and 
expressionless  face  was  as  a  book  in 
which  he  read  strange  matter.  Richard's 
heavy,  hangdog  countenance  was  white 
with  rage  and  distorted  with  apprehension. 
Blake  was  the  *  only  one  of  the  trio  who 
preserved  anything  like  his  customary 
appearance.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
mechanically  for  the  whisky,  and  drained 
another  glass,  the  vessel  rattling  loudly 
on  the  table  as  he  restored  it  to  its 
place. 

"I  was  thinkin',"  said  Feagus,  "as  I 
kem  along,  unless— ye  see  now,  the  mill's 
a  moighty  ould  place,  worm-eaten  and 
dhry  as  tinder,  and  if — by  an  accident 
intoirely — in  the  night,  when  there's 
nobody  about  to  rinder  help — a  stray 
spark'd  do  it,  for  there's  hay  and  sthraw 
scattered  all  round  convanient— and  if — 
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of  course  by  accident — the  ould  place 
were  to  catch  fire,  powers  aloive  ! 
wouldn't  it  be  an  odd  happening  ?  and  if  it 
did,  ^vhat  fault  o'  yours  or  mine  would  it 
be,  and  who'd  be  the  wiser  ?  " 

"  God  in  heaven  !  "  cried  Blake,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "'tis  murder  ye  mane  !  Now, 
mark  me,  Conseltlne,  I'll  be  no  party  to 
this  !  The  curses  of  the  son,  the  remorses 
of  the  old  lord,  and  the  spirit  of  that  poor 
woman,  would  haunt  me  to  me  grave  ! 


think  of  what  1  said  to  ye  just  now?" 
Except  for  an  added  shade  of  gloom,  for 
which  Feagus's  news  of  the  presence  of 
Moya  Macartney  in  the  countryside  would 
quite  well  have  accounted,  his  face  was 
the  face  of  every  day.  "  I'll  see  ye  again 
before  long.  Come,  Dick.  Come,  Feagus." 

The  three  left  the  hut. 

"  By  the  powers  !  "  said  Blake,  as  he 
filled  his  seventh  tumbler  that  day,  "if 
the  divil  wants  a  fourth  he'll  have  to  come 


I'll  have  nayther  art  nor  part  in  such  a 
plan." 

"  Blake's  right,"  said  Conseltine,  turn- 
ing his  white  face  from  the  last  speaker 
to  Feagus.    "  There  must  be  no  murder." 

Feagus,  looking  at  him,  read  more  in 
his  glance  than  could  Blake  and  Richard, 
from  both  of  whom  his  face  was  hidden. 
What  it  was  he  did  not  yet  know,  but  in 
the  score  of  years  during  which  he  had 
known  Conseltine  he  had  never  seen  in  his 
eyes  such  a  deal  of  rage  and  cunning. 

"  We  must  find  other  means,"  Consel- 
tine continued.      "Good-day,  Blake,  ye' 11 


in  propria  persona  himself  an'  join  them. 
Bedad,  I'm  more  than  half  inclined  to 
take  Dick  Conseltinc's  offer  and  go  across 
the  wather.  Your  sins  are  finding  ye 
out,  Pat  Blake.  Yc've  lived  on  his  money 
for  years  past,  'twould  be  shabby  conduct 
if  ye  turned  on  him  now.  But  thin,  there's 
Moya  !  Poor  colleen  !  Eh  !  the  hand- 
some slip  of  a  girl  she  was— a  long  sight 
too  good  for  Kilpatrick,  and  'twas  I  that 
ruined  her— or  helped.  And  the  boy.  A 
fine  lad  that.  A  handsome  lad.  Sure, 
many  a  lime  I've  seen  his  mother  looking 
out   of   his   eyes   at  me,  and  heard  her 
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spake  to  me  wid  his  voice.    Ah,  be  d d 

to  ye,  now,  yeVe  gettin*  ould  and  crazy. 
*Tis  an  ould  story — eighteen  years  ago. 
Ye  might  have  got  used  to  the  thaght  of 
it  by  now,  Pat  Blake.  Put  some  more 
of  the  roight  stuff  into  ye  and  forget  it." 

He  obeyed  his  own  prescription  so 
promptly  that  half  an  hour  after  his  guests 
had  left  him  he  fell  into  a  sodden  sleep 
with  his  head  upon  the  table  and  his  glass 
clenched  in  his  hand. 

Conseltine  and  his  two  companions  had 
meanwhile  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace  and 
in  dead  silence  for  the  first  half  mile.  It 
was  Conseltine  who  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

**  That's  a  good  idea  of  yours,  Feagus." 

•*  It  would  be,"  responded  the  lawyer, 
**  if  it  were  not  for  that  cowardly  drunken 
villain  who  stops  us  puttin'  it  into  execu- 
tion." 

**  But  he  won't,"  said  the  other  ;  **  my 
mind's  made  up.     It's  that  or  nothing." 

**  But  if  he  splits  ?  "  said  Richard. 

**  Split!"  repeated  Conseltine.  *'The 
job  once  done  he  has  my  leave  to  split  as 
wide  as  the  Liffy.  It's  one  oath  against 
three  ;  the  oath  of  a  drunken  blackguard 
and  beggar  against  the  oaths  of  three  men 
of  substance  and  position." 

**  And  sure  that's  true,"  said  Feagus. 
•*  By  the  Lord,  Mr.  Conseltine,  ye  should 
have  taken  to  our  profession.  Ye'd  have 
been  an  honour  to  it." 

**  Besides,"  said  Conseltine,  **  he'll  not 
split.     He  has  his  own  skin  to  save,  and 

he's  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  we  are  in  the 

*      >i 
mire. 

He  paused,  and  looked  round  cau- 
tiously. The  plain  stretched  to  the 
mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  empty  of  any  possible  observer. 

'*  We  mustn't  be  seen  together,"  con- 
tinued Conseltine.  **  We'd  better  separate 
here.  But  before  we  part  we'll  just  arrange 
the  details." 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANOTHER    INTERVIEW. 

Two  hours  later  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  envelop  the  landscape 
as  Peebles  made  his  slow  and  toilsome 
way  towards  Blake's  Hall.  The  old  man 
had  been  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  all 
day  long,  and  nothing  but  his  long  years 
of  habit  as  chief  officer  and  general 
director  of  Lord  Kilpatrick's  household 
had  sufficed  to  hold  him  back  from  ful- 


filling his  momently  recurring  desire  to 
throw  his  duties  to  the  wind  for  that  day, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  put  to  Blake  the 
question  dictated  to  him  by  Moya  Macart- 
ney. His  discomposure  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  master,  who  since  the 
shock  occasioned  by  Desmond's  renunci- 
ation of  him  and  his  abrupt  departure 
from  the  house,  had  kept  his  room,  and 
had  resented  all  approaches,  even  that  of 
his  favourite  Dulcie,  with  an  exaggeration 
of  his  usual  snappish  ill-temper. 

*'  What  the  devil  are  you  dreaming 
about,  Peebles?"  he  had  asked,  as  the 
old  servitor  had  made  some  slight  blunder 
in  his  service  at  his  master's  solitary 
dinner-table. 

'^Gin  ye  had  an  inkling  of  what  I  am 
dreaming  about,"  Peebles  had  responded 
with  his  customary  drawl,  **ye'd  be  in 
nae  siccana  hurry  to  spier,  maybe."  At 
which  his  lordship  had  muttered  an  angry 
**  Pshaw  ! "  and  turned  his  face  away. 

**  Is  there  any  news  of — of  Desmond  ?  " 
he  asked  a  minute  later. 

'*  Nay,"  answered  Peebles,  **  none  that 
I  ken  o'." 

He  was  in  so  mortal  a  dread  of  pre- 
maturely letting  slip  the  secret  of  Moya's 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

*'  Where  is  he?  "  asked  Kilpatrick. 

**They  say  he's  at  Doolan's  Farm," 
answered  Peebles. 

**  They  say  !  "  snapped  his  lordship. 
**  As  if  you  didn't  know  where  the  brat  is, 
you  disingenuous  old  brute  !  " 

**  Oh,  ay  J"  said  Peebles,  tranquilly. 
**  Swear  at  me,  wi'  all  my  hairt,  if 'twill 
aise  your  lordship's  hairt,  or  your  con- 
science." 

Kilpatrick  pushed  his  plate  aside. 

**  Take  these  things  away  and  bring  the 
wine." 

Peebles  obeyed,  and  filled  his  master's 
glass,  after  which  he  lingered  for  a 
moment. 

**  Well,  Peebles,  well  ?  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  ?  " 

**  Just  that  I'm  geein'  oot  for  an  hour 
or  twa.  I  ha'e  a  visit  to  make.  Gin  ye 
want  anything  in  my  absence,  the  footman 
will  look  after  ye." 

**  Very  good,"  answered  Kilpatrick, 
who  thought  he  knew  the  object  of 
Peebles'  visit.  **  Peebles  !  "  he  called,  as 
the  old  man  reached  the  door. 

**  My  lord?" 

*'  Has— has  the  boy  any  resources— 
any  funds  ?  " 

*'  Deil  aboddle  that  I  ken  o',"  answered 
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Peebles.  '*  He     was    aye    too     open- 

handed." 

**Well,  if  he  wanted  money — he 
wouldn't  take  it  from  me,  I  suppose — 
lend  him  what  he  asks  and  look  to  me 
for  repayment.  There,  there,  that  will 
do." 

Peebles  saluted  and  retired,  and  set 
out  half  an  hour  later  for  Blake's  Hall. 
Entering  the  rude  sitting-room  he  made 
out,  through  the  gathering  shadows,  the 
figure  of  Blake  leaning  on  the  table. 

**  In  his  general  condition,  the  drunken 
wastrel  !"  said  Peebles.  **Tis  odd,  but 
he's  sae  drunk  heMl  not  understand  me 
when  I  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Blake  !  Mr. 
Blake  !  "  He  shook  the  recumbent  figure, 
gently  at  first,  and  then  more  roughly, 
and  at  last  elicited  a  husky  growl.  '*  Mr. 
Blake !  Wake  up  and  speak  to  me. 
Man,  I've  news  for  ye,  and  a  question  to 
ask  o'  ye.  Wake  up,  ye  down-reet 
drunkard,  for  the  love  o'  heaven  ! " 

Blake  swayed  back  in  his  seat  and 
opened  his  eyes.  His  first  act,  half  un- 
conscious, was  to  hold  out  his  hand 
towards  the  bottle,  which  Peebles  snatched 
from  him  with  the  quickness  of  a  con- 
juror. 

*'Ye've  had  eneuch  o'  that  for  one 
while,  ye  disgraceful  object ! "  he  said. 
'*  Wake  up,  I  tell  ye  !  Wake  up,  and 
tell  me  what  1  want  to  know." 

*'  Oh,  'tis  you,  Misther  Peebles  !  "  said 
Blake. 

**  Ay,  'tis  myself,"  said  Peebles.  *'  I've 
news  for  ye  when  ye're  sober  eneuch  to 
hear  it." 

Blake,  like  the  practised  toper  he  was, 
pulled  himself  together,  and  succeeded 
in  looking  solemnly  and  preternaturally 
sober. 

'*  We're  by  our  lave?"  asked  the  old 
Scot,  glancing  cautiously  round. 

•*  We  are,"  said  Blake.  **  Biddy's  gone 
to  the  village  for  whisky." 

"  Then  listen,"  said  Peebles.  He  made 
the  communication  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  paused  to  mark  its  effect.  **  Moya 
Macartney's  alive !  " 

''  Bedad  !  I  know  it !  "  said  Blake,  as 
calmly  as  if  Peebles  had  said  **  Good- 
day." 

"Ye  know  it!"  cried  the  old  man. 
**  And  how  the  devil  d'ye  know  it  ?  " 

'*  Sure,  that's  my  business,"  said 
Blake.  •*  I  ^^  know  it.  She  was  in  the 
churchyard  last  night  wid  yourself." 

It  was  difficult  to  throw  Peebles  off 
his  mental  balance  for  long  at  a  time, 
and    surprised    as    he    was    at    Blake's 


knowledge  of  the  interview  of  the 
preceding  night,  he  w^ent  on  with  a 
perfect  apparent  calm, 

**  Man,  it  should  lighten  your  hairt ! 
Ay  !  Ye  should  fall  on  your  knees  and 
thank  God,  who's  kinder  to  ye  than  ye 
desairve,  that  ye  have  not  that  puir 
lassie's  death  on  your  conscience." 

**  Have  ye  come  here  to  preach?" 
asked  Blake. 

**  Na,  na,"  said  Peebles.  "That's  not 
my  business,  but  it's  yours,  Mr.  Ryan 
O'Connor,  if  tales  are  true." 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  effect 
of  this  speech  on  Blake.  He  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  clutching  the  sides  of  the 
table  with  trembling  hands,  and  stared 
at  Peebles  with  his  eyes  standing  out  of 
his  head  wuth  surprise. 

"And  how  the  devil  did  you  know 
that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That's  t/iy  business,"  retorted  the  old 
Scotchman,  drily. 

"Holy  powers!"  muttered  Blake, 
falling  back  into  his  chair,  and  passing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  in  a  bewildered 
fashion.     "  'Tis  dramin'  I  am  !  " 

"Listen  to  me,  Patrick  Blake,"  said 
Peebles,  solemnly.  "  1  met  Moya 
Macartney  last  night.  Puir  lass !  Her 
spirit's  sadly  broken.  Says  she  to  me — 
*  Peebles,  it's  eighteen  years  since  I 
spread  the  report  o'  my  ain  death,  my 
hair  is  white  and  my  heart  is  broken, 
gang  to  Mr.  Blake  and  ask  him,  as  he 
values  his  own  soul,  to  tell  ye  if  ever  he 
was  in  Holy  Orders  ?  '  " 

Blake  breathed  hard,  staring  at  Peebles 
with  a  face  gone  white. 

"  Ansvizv  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  "  and 
for  God's  sake  answer  truly  ! " 

"Well,  then,"  said  Blake,  "  I  was,  but 
not  when  I  married  Moya  Macartney  to 
Lord  Kilpatrick." 

"Had  they  unfrocked  ye?"  asked 
Peebles.     "  Tell  me  that !  " 

"  I'd  unfrocked  myself,"  answered 
Blake.  "  Me  bishop  said  I  was  a  dis- 
grace and  scandal  to  the  Church,  and  took 
from  me  the  only  cure  of  souls  I  iver 
had." 

"  But  at  the  time  ye  married  Moya, 
were  ye  drummed  out  o'  the  Kirk  ?  " 

"  Divil  the  drum  about  it !  "  responded 
Blake.  "  The  bishop  gave  me  notice  to 
quit,  so  I  just  civilly  retired  and  changed 
me  name.  'Twas  convanient  at  the  toime, 
for  sure  I  had  creditors  enough  to  man  a 
Queen's  ship." 

"But  ye  wer*  a  priest,  and  properly 
ordained  ?  "  asked  Peebles. 
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"  Faith,  I  was  as  well  ordained  as  any 
priest  need  be,  though  'twas  not  under 
me  own  name.  What  the  divil's  the 
matter  wid  ye?"  he  asked  as  Peebles 
sprang  from  the  seat  he  had  taken,  and 
broke  into  a  Highland  ding.      "  Is  it  mad 

"Clean  daft  wi'  joy!"  cried  the  old 
man.  "Gie's  your  hand,  man!"  He 
seized  Blake's  hand  and  wrung  it  heartily. 
"  By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses  ye're  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blake 
still !  " 

"  And  what  about  it  ?  "  asked  Blake. 

"What  about  it!"  echoed  Peebles, 
"  Why,  Moya  Macartney  is  Lady  Kil- 
patrick,  and  Desmond  Macartney  is 
Desmond  Conseltine,    his  lordship's  son 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Conseltine 
electrified  Blake.  He  clutched  his 
whisky-muddled  head  in  both  hands, 
staring  wildly  before  him. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  cried  suddenly,  "  is  it 
dramin'  that  I  am?  No,  by  the  Lord, 
'tis  no  drame,  Peebles  !  Get  up,  man, 
jfct  up  !  'Tis  no  time  to  be  sittin'  here  ! 
They  mean  mischief — already  it  may  be 
too  late." 


"  Too  late  !  Too  late  for  what  ?  "  cried 
the  old  man. 

"  Richard  Conseltine  and  his  boy  and 
Feagus  the  attorney — bad  cess  to  the  lot 
of 'em — was  here  this  afternoon.  They 
know  Moya's  alive  !  They  know  where 
she  lives  !  They  mean  murder !  Oh,  my 
head,  my  head  !  what  was  it  the  black- 
guards said?  Ah  !"  he  screamed,  "the 
mill  !  'Tis  at  Larry's  mill  that  Moya's 
livin'." 

"  Yes !  "  cried  Peebles.  "  She's  there. 
But  what  o'  that?  Speak,  man,  what  is 
it?" 

"They  mean  to  burn  the  mill,  and  her 
with  it !  "  cried  Blake.  "  For  the  love  o' 
God,  run  !  Run  and  find  Desmond,  and 
get  Moya  out  o'  the  mill  before  nightfall ! 
'Twas  here  that  they  plotted  it.  Man 
alive,  they  mean  murder  !  " 

"  Murder ! "  gasped  Peebles.  "  Murder 
Moya  Macartney  !  " 

"  Isn't  it  loife  or  death  to  them  to  kape 
her  out  o'  the  way?  Run,  man!  run 
every  step  o'  the  way  !  Ye've  time  to  save 
her  yet !  They  daren't  try  it  before  night- 
fall. Doolan's  farm  is  on  the  way,  and 
ye'll  find  Desmond  there.  If  ever  ye 
loved  him,  run  1  " 


{Til  be  continued. ) 
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(who   has  been   called  ti 


Tlof  a 


Ed.  Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P 


Ctnimctto  IVt 
roborate   other   \ 

Well,  sir  .  and  what  may  you  be  ? 

"I  be  the  Parish  Clerk." 

"  Oh,   I  see  !    So  it  is  your  duty  to  say  '  Amen  ' 
what  other  people  say." 


THE  FIRST  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

There  are  l»o  old  Cambri^^oars  in  the  First  Court 
of  Appeal  bkelched  on  the  neit  pafie,  Lord  Esher 
Master  of  the  Koils  and  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith! 
^  L  as  the  latter  is  familiarly  termed  t^  all 
law}er^  was  in  the  gallimt  eight  which  pcgced 
away  till  their  boat  sank  beneath  them.  He  is  not 
aitogcther  free  from  a  suspicion  of  being  still  some- 
ihing  of  the  undei^raduate  at  heart  a  fact  which  may 
not  be  altf^ether  unconnected  with  bis  popularity. 
Lord  Justice  I-opes  is  another  popular  Judge,  both  off 
and  on  the  bench  a  Wiltshire  soiiire,  and  a  good 
sportsman      He  has  a  very  shrewd  eye  for  the  real 
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At  Grand  Nichl  on 

Middle  Temple,  the 
proposed  the  health 
kins,  remarking  thsLt 

a'  '  lee  1  fifty  years 
eaten  his  first 
ler.  The  learned 
well  known  to  the 
lawyers,  is  most 
red  judge  or  assize. 


'^'^7 

<lfe' 

"mf^ 

^^W; 

1^ 

wi\ 

May  6th,  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales 
of  Sir  Henry  Haw- 
it    was    his     legal 

a^  that  day  be 
dinner  as  a  l^ris- 
judge,    who    is    as 


Sir  Henry  Hawkins  can  also  unbend,  and  he  has  been 
observed  on  occasion,  in  company  with  his  inseparable 
little  friend  "Jack  "(who,  it  is  said,  possesses  a  complete 
judicial  wardrobe  of  it ' 


Sir  Heniy  Hawkins  ... 
hiauelf  against  the  draughl 
in  the  manner  sketched  above  ;  but 
the  mmour  that  he  sat  with  another 
learned  judge  to  complete  the  court  is 
given  with  reserve.  He  is  seldom  how- 
ever seen  apart  from  his  little  friend 
"Jack." 


s  appointed  a  Judge  upon  the  last 

.    n  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 

refore    ought    to    have   been    Mr.     Baron 

wkins.     Perhaps  that  is  (he  reason  he  is 

fond  of  the  title  of  "Mr.  Justice." 


QUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


REICHARDT  V.  ALPORT. 

:     COPYRIGHT. 


Tcoie  ,  — "I  introduced  the  line 
iccasion.  'The  failhful  &cig\a 
I  went  through  all  sorts  of  eoi 
condition  by  diinking  large  r 

fuckuiood,    Q.C.:—"Ktc   you    ! 

'niik  .—  "Oh,  jres!" 


"Oh,  indeed!  Then,  r 
why  didn't  you?" 

■■  Well,  you  see  he  had 
Bcarlet    fever,    and   I     did 


'rhi;  dispute  was  as  to 
whether  a  play  called  The 
Lucky  Dog  was  an  infringe 
ment  of  copj-right.  Mr.  I.ock 
wood  pointed  out  that  llic 
leading    idea    had    appeared 


his  dog,    but    left    legaries  to 

every    one    who     owed    him 

money.     Whatever  his   other 

peculiarities,   suggested  the  learned  counsel,  he 

truly  sorry  be  U  dead,"  added  Mr.  Justice  Hawkii 


B  person  who  was  surely  worth  knowing.     "  I   •m 


GOSSIP    ON    DRESS. 

By  MRS.   WHITLEY. 


BHE  forthcoming  Royal 
wedding  has  been  the 
one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion during  the  past 
few  weeks,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ordi- 
narily inexhaustible  gos- 
sip on  dress,  which  as  a 
rule  occupies  most  of  our  spare  moments. 
Dainty  may-blossom  brocades  and  may- 
blossom  jewellery  have  been  seen  in  the 
shop    windows,    while    the    fashion    has 
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extended  even  to  the  tips  of  our  toes,  for 
the  "  Princess  May  "  shoes  have  been  a 
great  success,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  til 
omen  which  over-superstitious  folks  are 
willing  to  associate  with  the  very  name  of 
"May."  With  a  view  possibly  to  the 
dignifled  and  important  position  that  the 
future  Duchess  of  York  will  in  all  human 
probability  one  day  hold,  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  Royal  people  that 
the  young  bride  should  be  known  as 
"  Victoria  Mary,"  rather  than  as  "  May," 
and  it  is  under  the  former  names 
that  we  shall  all  be  called  upon, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
now,  to  wish  her  every  possible 
happiness  in  her  married  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Royal  wedding 
is  over,  our  thoughts  will  turn 
naturally  towards  the  last  few 
gaieties  of  the  season,  before  we 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  seek  in 
yachting  and  travelling  "fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new."  Good- 
wood will  have  special  claims 
upon  us,  and  will  certainly  necessi- 
tate  the  purchase  of  some  par- 
ticularly smart  frocks.  Quaint 
old-world  chlni  silks,  such  as  our 
grandmothers  delighted  to 
honour,  seem  likely  to  be  very 
favourite  fabrics,  especially  when 
made  up  with  a  profusion  of  lace 
frills  and  furbelows,  and  a  clever 
touch  of  black  satin  deftly  intro- 
duced here  and  there. 

There  has  never  been  known 
such  a/urore  for  black  satin  as 
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far-off  historic  days    when     Mrs, 

Manning  of  murderous  memory  was 
hanged  in  a  black  satin  gown,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  that  grue- 
some event,  black  satin  went  out  of 
fashion  promptly  and  permanently.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  prejudice  against  this  lovely  material, 
for  it  adapts  itself  equally  well  to  day 
or  morning  gowns,  and  looks  inde- 
scribably smart,  cleverly  made  up  with  a 
little  real  old  lace,  and  just  a  hint  of 
colour  perhaps  in  the  folded  neck-band 
of  a  day-gown,  or  the  draped  berthe  of 
an  evening  frock. 

The  smart  race  cloak  which  I  have 
specially  designed  for  the  beneRt  of  my 
readers  will  be  particularly  useful  for 
Goodwood,  as  it  can  be  carried  out  for 
those  whose  tastes  are  quiet  and  sober 
in  the  always  becoming  tussore  silk, 
with  black  satin  ribbons,  and  ruffles  and 
frillsof  thread-coloured  lace.  The  same  kind 
of  cloak  would  also  look  charming  made  in 
shot  surah  silk,  in  those  soft  shades  of 
heliotrope  and  yellow  which  produce 
together  an  almost  indescribable  opal 
effect.  In  this  case,  the  waist-ribbons 
might  be  of  dull  green  satin,  and  the 
shoulder  frills  and  ruffles  of  fine  black 
lace.  The  hat  is  of  "sunburnt"  straw, 
with  pipings  of  green  satin  under  the  brim, 
and  small  black  ostrich  feathers  standing 
smartly  upright  in  front,  and  surmounting 
a  full  bow  of  green  satin  ribbon. 

A  wonderfully  pretty  hat,  equally  suit- 
able for  Goodwood,  is  shown  in  another 
illustration.  It  was  photographed  at 
Madame  Farcy's  (231  Regent  Street), 
and  it  will  be  found  a  very  adaptable  sort 


of  hat,  as  the  brim  can  be  bent  about  in  a 
variety  of  picturesque  shapes  to  suit  the 
face  of  the  wearer.  It  is  made  in  one  of 
the  new  lace  open-work  Tuscan  straws,  . 
just  the  colour  of  ripe  corn,  the  upright 
wings  at  the  back  of  the  hat  being  formed 
of  an  appliqu^  of  lace  with  a  straw  edge. 
The  low  crown  is  trimmed  with  bows  of 
black  velvet  and  a  wreath  of  the  loveliest 
deep  red  roses,  someof  the  same  exquisite 
blossoms  being  arranged  to  rest  upon  the 
hair  at  the  back,  just  above  the  black 
velvet  strings. 

The  second  hat  illustrated  is  also  a  very- 
pretty  one,  made  in  the  popular  Panama 
straw,  and  only  just  produced  by  Madame 
Valerie,  of  17  New  Burlington  Street. 
It  will  make  a  charming  hat  for  the 
summer,  as  it  is  trimmed  most  tastefully 
with  pale  pink  roses,  a  big  pink  "  brush  " 
osprey,     and    loops    and    ends 


A    band    of     gre 


Ivet, 


faintly  shot  with  pink,  forms  a  kind  of 
simulated  crown,  while  the  hat  is  prettily 
lifted  off  the  hair  by  a  bandeau  of  velvet, 
closely  covered  with  a  wreath  of  pink 
roses,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  photograph.  Loops  of  green  river- 
grass  form  a  very  favourite  trimming  for 
hats  this  summer. 

Among  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  the 
brilliant,  if  not  always  happy,  contrasts  of 
colour  to  be  seen  in  the  Court  gowns  at 
the  May  Drawing  Rooms,  one  welcome 
revival  was  delightfully  apparent  in  the 
shape  of  a  quantity  of  beautiful  real  lace, 
which  was  worn  on  a  great  majority  of 
the  gowns.  The  fact  that  real  lace  is 
once  more  de  rt^ufurshouldbea  consoling 
one  for  all  who  flatter  themselves 
on  their  good 
taste  in  dress. 
Nothing  is 
lovelier       than    I 

mind,  and  it 
was  very  no- 
ticeable at 
both  Drawing 
Rooms  that 
the  most  suc- 
cessful gowns 
were  those 
which  were 
draped  either 
on  the  skirt 
or    train,     and 

sometimes  on  both,  with  flounces  of  fine 
old  lace. 

Although  draperies  of  matchless  point 
d'Alen9on  may  not  be  within  reach  of  ordin- 
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ary  mortals, 
most  of  us 
can  afford 
nowandthen 
to  indulge  in 


lui 


of  a  new 
lace  hand- 
kerchief, and 
1  feel  sure 
that  a  con- 
siderable   a- 

terest  will  be 
felt  in  our 
illustration 
ofahandker- 


ief 


sels 
■  point  lace, 
photograph- 
ed at  Mrs, 
Quitmann's, 
1 6  Piccadilly, 
where  many 
dainty  speci- 
mens of  lace 

may  always   be    seen.      The     four    roses 

which    form     the   central    notion    of    the 

design    are    alternated    with     sprays    of 

what  may  well  stand  for  conventionalised 

may-blossom,     so    that    the    pretty  little 

handkerchief  has  a  special  appropriateness 

at  the  present  time. 

The  sensible  fashion  for  wearing  shirts 

and  blouses  will  certainly  last  all  through 

the  summer,  and  never  has  there  been  a 

prettier  mode  than  this,  nor  one  which  is 

more  universally  becoming.     The    acute 

angles  of  a  thin  figure  are  improved  by 

the  soft  folds  of  the  graceful  handkerchief 

or  cross-over  blouses,    just 

as  the  too  ample  outlines  are 

kindly     concealed     in      the 

case  of  a  figure  which  errs 

on    the     other     side.      The 

blouse  shown  in  our  sketch 

is  of   fine  French    cambric, 

with  tiny  bunches  of  flowers 

in  pale  pink  and  green  on  a 

white    foundation.      Instead 

of  having  the  ends  knotted 

behind,  in  the  usual  fashion, 

this  blouse  has   them  made 

in    an     extra     length,    and 

brought    round     from     the 

back,  so  that  they  are  finally 

fastened    together    in   front 

under  a  small  rosette  of  the 

same  material. 


To  wear  out 
of  doors  with 
this  blouse 
our  artist  has 
sketched  a 
zouave  or 
Figaro  jacket 
made  !n  black 
satin,  with 
sharp  pointed 
re  vers,  edged 
with  a  narrow 
line  of  jetted 
passemen- 
terie.  For  less 
smart  occa- 
sions, and 
when  warmth 
is  a  consider- 
ation, thezou- 
ave  can  be 
made  of  cloth 
or  serge,  with 
a  narrow 
braiding  or 
gimp,  in  place  of  the  jet  trimming. 

Although  it  is  full  early  yet,  perhaps, 
to  think  of  yachting  costumes,  with  the 
Cowes  week  still  far  away  in  the  dim 
distance,  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for 
all  contingencies,  and  a  pretty  notion  for 
a  frock  for  Henley,  or  for  "  up  the  river" 
generally,  may  be  seen  in  the  boating 
dress,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given.  The 
inevitable  navy  serge  is,  of  course,  the 
most  useful  material  in  which  the  gown 
can  be  made,  and  it  might  then  be 
trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  three 
graduated  bands  of  white  serge,  edged 
with  very  narrow  navy  braid.  The  coat 
isparticularlypretty  with  its  double  revers, 
each  edged  with  white,  and 
its  gauntlet  cuffs  arranged 
to  correspond.  The  shirt 
can  be  either  of  white 
serge  or  white  surah,  but 
preferably  of  the  latter,  as 
the  frilled  jabot  in  front 
looks  best  made  in  quite 
a  soft  material.  For  those 
who  prefer  the  smart 
"  ducks "  so  much  worn 
just  now,  this  design  will 
be  equally  suitable.  It 
would  look  very  well,  too, 
carried  out  in  brown  hol- 
land,  with  black  moir^  in 
place  of  the  bands  of  white 
serge,  and  a  shirt  of  apple- 
green  silk. 
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SOME    RUSKIN    LETTERS. 

Bv   GEORGE    STRONACH,   M.A. 


parency 


Mr. 


that  has  scarcely 
er  been  equal- 
led. Such  beauty 
and  power  of  ex- 
pression is  not  to 
be  found  in  any 
letter  which  1  have  received.  He  is  the 
best  letter-writer  of  his  or  any  age."  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Miss  Mitford  on  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  those  who 
have  read  the  Arrows  of  the  Chaa  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the 
accomplished  author  of  Talts  of  Our 
Village.  Every  word  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
written  is  of  more  than  ephemeral  interest, 
so  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  present- 
ing to  his  admirers  the  following  letters, 
selected  from  a  large  number  written  to  a 
relative  of  my  own,  and  locked  up  in  a 
desk  for  more  than  thirty  years,— letters 
119.  August,  1893. 


penned  al  the  time  when  the  brilliant 
"  Graduate  of  Oxford  "  was  startling  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  art  with  his  vol- 
umes of  Modern  Painters, 

The  young  man  to  whom  the  letters  were 
sent  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr,  Ruskin  in 
the  ninth  letter  of  Fors  C/avigera  {187 1):— 
"  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  1 
was  first  actively  engaged  in  art  teaching, 
ayoung Scottish  student  came  up  to  Lon- 
don to  put  himself  under  me,  having  taken 
many  prizes  (justly,  with  respect  to  the 
qualities  looked  for  by  the  judges)  in 
various  schools  of  art.  He  worked  under 
me  very  earnestly  and  patiently  for  some 
time  ;  and  I  was  able  to  praise  his  doings 
in  what  I  thought  very  high  terms  : 
nevertheless,  there  remained  always  a  look 
of  mortification  on  his  face  after  he  had 
been  praised,  however  unqualifiedly.  At 
last  hecouldholdout  no  longer,  but  oneday, 
when  I  had  been  more  than  usually  com- 
plimentary, turned  to  me  with  an  anxious, 
yet  not  unconf  dent  expression,  and  asked. 
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**  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  shall  ever  draw 
as  well  as  Turner  ?  "  Mr.  Ruskin's  reply 
was  characteristic  :  **  It  is  far  more  likely 
you  should  be  made  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  There  is  a  new  Emperor  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  on  the  average  ; 
and  by  strange  hap,  and  fortunate  cabal, 
anybody  might  be  made  Emperor.  But 
there  is  only  one  Turner  in  five  hundred 
years,  and  God  decides,  without  any  ad- 
mission of  auxiliary  cabal,  what  piece  of 
clay  his  soul  is  to  be  put  in." 

The  first  letter  ^  which  comes  to  my  hand 
is  dated  from  Fribourg,  6th  August,  1854, 
and  reads  : — 

Dear  Mr. , 

I  was  indeed  very  glad,  as  you  thought  I 
should  be,  to  have  your  long  chatty  letter — one 
never  can  have  letters  too  long  when  one  is 
travelling — only  some  parts  of  said  letter  are 
founded  on  a  little  misapprehension    of  my 
meaning.     I  am  sure  I  never  said  anything  to 
dissuade  you  from  trying  to  excel,  or  to  do  great 
things.     I  only  wanted  you  to  be  sure  your 
efforts  were  made  with  a  substantial  basis,  so 
that  just  at  the  moment  of  push,  your  footing 
might  not  give  way  beneath  you,  and  also,  I 
wanted  you  to  feel  that  long  and  steady  effort— 
made  in  a   contented   way — does  more   than 
violent  effort — made  for  some  strong  motive — 
or  under  some  enthusiastic   impulse.    And    I 
repeat — for  of  this  I  am  perfectly  sure— that  the 
best  things  are  only  to  be  done  in  this  way.     It 
is  very  difficult  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
difference   between    indolence  and  reserve  of 
strength — bet  ween  apathy  and  serenity— between 
palsy  and  patience— but  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world — and  nearly  as  many  men  are 
ruined  by  inconsiderate  exertion,  as  by  idleness 
itself.    To  do  as  much  as  you  can  healthily  and 
happily  do    each    day,  in    a  well-determined 
direction— with  a  view  to  far-off  results — and  with 
present  enjoyment  of  one's  work — is  the  only 
proper — the  only  eventually  profitable  way.     I 
find  scattered  through  your  letter  some  motives 
which  you  have  no  business  to  act  upon  at  all — 
"  That  I  may  show  those  of  my  own  blood  that 
they  might  be  proud  of  me."  "  If  for  nothing  else 
than  to  show  our  prejudiced  folks  that  I  could 
do  something'' — are  by    no  means  sufficient 
reasons  for  going  into  the  life  class.     I  am  afraid 
of  this  prize-getting  temper  in  you — chiefly  I 
suppose  because  I  have  suffered  much  from  it 
myself — vanity  of  various  kinds  having  caused 
to  me  the  waste  of  half  my  life,  in  making  me 
try  to  do  things  better  than  I  could,  or  to  do 
things  that  I  couldn't  do,  or  to  do  them  in  ways 
that  would  bring  me  credit,  instead  of  merely  in 
the  proper  way.     I  lost  half  the  good   of  my 
college  life  by  over-exertion  in  cramming  for 
honours — half  the  use  of  my  vacations,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  rest — in  writing  prize 
poems — not  to  count  the  innumerable  vexations 
and  irritations  which  pride  causes  throughout 

*  A  small  portion  of  this  letter  appears  in  Wcdder- 
bum's  Ruskiniana. 


one's  life — and  I  would  the  more  earnestly  press 
the  consideration  of  this  on  you  because  I  see 
you  act  under  the  influence  of  many  good  and 
noble  motives— wishing  to  keep  and  comfort 
your  mother,  and  to  do  good  to  your  fellow 
creatures,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not 
quite  know  how  inexpressibly  subtle  and  pene- 
trating the  principle  of  pride  is— how  it  mingles 
itself  with  and  even  pretends  itself  to  be  and 
takes  the  likeness  of,  the  noblest  feelings  in  the 
world— and  what  a  constant  struggle  it  needs 
even  to  detect — much  more  to  expel  it     It  is 
like  oxygen  in  iron- the  hottest  fire  will  not 
expel  it  altogether— and  it  steals  in  with  the 
very  air  we  breathe,  turning  all  our  steel  into 
rust.     Therefore  it  is  that  I  urge  on  you  the 
consideration  of  what  I  know  to  be  true,  that  it 
is  not  by  any  effort  of  which  you  can  possibly  be 
vain,  that  you  will  do  great  things.     Things  that 
require  steady  labour  there  are  indeed  for  all  of 
us  to  do— but  they  are  the  coalheaving  part  of 
our  life  ;  and  to  be  done  with  a  slow  step,  and  a 
bent  back — patiently,  not  in  a  passion — and  not 
trying  to  beat  our  brother  coalheavers— but  only 
to  carry  as  many  coals  as  we  can  comfortably. 
But  \\i^ great  things— which  require  Genius  to  do 
—are  done  easily,  if  you  have  the  genius.    If 
you  are  to  do  anything  that  is  really  glorious— 
and  for  which  men  will  for  ever  wonder  at  you — 
you  will  do  it  as  a  duck  quacks— because  it  is 
your  nature  to  quack,  when  it  rains. 

However,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that 
if  you  can  at  all  afford  time  to  practise  in  it.  I 
think  you  should  certainly  go  into  the  drawing 
and  modelling  classes.  As  for  life  I  don't  know. 
I  think  you  will  have  changed  some  of  your 
ideas  about  drawing  before  you  come  to  it,  and 
then  we  can  talk  over  the  matter.  Figure 
sculpture  cannot  now  be  introduced  in  architec- 
ture, because  we  have  no  costume — and  our 
nakedness  is  ignoble— so  that  all  our  figure 
sculpture  is  necessarily  mere  imitation  Greek  or 
imitation  mediaeval.  It  makes  me  sick,  as  if 
people  were  to  feed  me  with  meat  that  somebody 
else  had  chewed.  We  can  have  beasts  and 
plants— for  beasts— thank  God— still  keep  their 
old  manners  and  their  old  coats.  How  far 
drawing  the  human  figure  from  the  life  is 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  beasts,  I 
don't  know— but  I  rather  think  it  might  be  well 
—for  you  can't  get  beasts  to  stand  still  to  be 
studied,  and  when  you  can  draw  a  man  you  can 
draw  anything. 

You  say  you  must  work  hard  to  keep  you  from 
evil.  Will  not  hard  play  do  as  well  1  I  don't 
think  God  has  put  any  passions  in  the  human 
frame  which  may  not  be  subdued  in  a  healthy 
manner,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  subdue 
them — I  wish  you  would  ask  a  clergyman  about 
this. 

I  would  accept  your  promise  with  gratitude, 
if  I  thought  that  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to 
make  it.  But  I  believe,  there  is  no  means  of 
preserving  rectitude  of  conduct  and  nobleness 
of  aim  but  the  grace  of  God,  obtained  daily, 
almost  hourly— waiting  upon  Him  and  con- 
tinual Faith  in  His  immediate  Presence.  Get 
into  this  habit  of  thought,  and  you  need  make 
no  promises.  Come  short  of  this,  and  3-011 
will    break   them,    and   be   more   discouraged 
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than  if  you  had  made  none.  The  great  lesson 
we  have  lo  learn  in  this  world  is  to  give  it 
all  up:  it  is  not  so  much  resolution  as  re- 
nunciation—not so  much  courage  as  resigna- 
tion ihat  we  need.  He  that  has  once  yielded 
thoroughly  to  God  will  yield  to  nothing  but 
Cod. 

As  to  the  miisal,  it  is  the  first  page,  3,  4 
Genesis,  that  t  should  like.  Mind  you  don't 
do  it  but  at  your  leisure.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  in  London,  I  shall,  D.v,,  be  there 
about  1st  December,  all  winter;  I  shall  be 
out  of  town  in  October  and  November. 

In  order  to  draw  the  page  conveniently,  1 
should  like  you  lo  invent  a  little  desk  for  ii, 
to  slope  to  any  angle,  with  litile  Jiat  ivory 
teeih  to  hold  the  pages  open  at  any  place- 


he  gave  his  Scotch  student  on  the  subject 
of  prize  competition  in  these  decided 
tertns  : — "  It  was  the  first  time  that  1  bad 
been  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the 
modern  system  of  prize-giving  and  compe- 
tition ;  and  the  mischief  of  it  was,  in  the 
sequel,  clearly  shown  to  me,  and  tragically. 
This  youth  had  the  finest  powers  of  me- 
chanical execution  I  have  ever  met  with, 
but  was  quite  incapable  of  invention, 
or  strong  intellectual  effort  of  any  kind. 
Had  he  been  taught  early  and  thoroughly 
to  know  his  place,  and  be  content  with  his 
faculty,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
happiest  and   most   serviceable  of  men. 


mere  pegi  cut  the  leaves  and  I  should  tike 
the  ivory  holders  to  be  bored,  as  at  a — b — c  — d 
—so  attached  as  always  to  fit  without 
pressure— sliding  out  or  in,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  book  opened,  then  the  whole  lo 
be  enclosed  in  a  good  frame  of  the  best  wood 
—and  covered  with  the  finest  plate  glass — 
frame  and  glass  so  lifting  together  as  to  show 
the  book  to  the  copyist.  If  you  can  get  such  a 
thing  well  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  librarian,  I  will  make  a  present  of  il  lo 
the  Advocates'  Library  for  ihis  Bible. 
Hvcr  nmst  truly  yours. 


In  the  letter  I  have  referred  to  In  Fors 
~laiigtra  Mr.  Ruskin  recurs  to  the  advice 


But,  at  the  art  schools,  he  got  prize  after 
prize  for  his  neat  handling  ;  and  having, 
in  his  restricted  imagination,  no  power  of 
discerning  the  qualities  of  great  work,  all 
the  vanity  of  his  nature  was  brought  out 
unchecked  ;  so  that,  being  intensely  in- 
dustrious and  conscientious,  a.s  well  as  vain 
(it  is  a  Scottish  combination  of  character 
not  unfrequent),  he  naturally  expected  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  My 
answer  not  only  mortified,  but  angered 
him,  and  made  him  suspicious  of  me  ;  he 
thought  I  wanted  to  keep  his  talents  from 
being  fairly  displayed,  and  soon  afterwards 
asked  leave  (he  was  then  in  my  employ- 
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ment  as  well  as  under  my  teaching)  to  put 
himself  under  another  master.  I  gave 
him  leave  at  once,  telling  him,  *  if  he 
found  the  other  master  no  better  to  his 
mind,  he  might  come  back  to  me  when- 
ever he  chose.'  The  other  master  giving 
him  no  more  hope  of  advancement  than  I 
did,  he  came  back  to  me  ;  I  sent  him  into 
Switzerland  to  draw  Swiss  architecture ; 
but  instead  of  doing  what  I  bid  him, 
quietly,  and  nothing  else,  he  set  himself, 
with  furious  industry,  to  draw  snowy 
mountains  and  clouds,  that  he  might  show 
me  he  could  draw  like  Albert  Durer  or 
Turner  ; — spent  his  strength  in  agony  of 
vain  effort ; — caught  cold,  fell  into  decline, 
and  died."  The  accuracy  of  much  of  this 
severe  criticism  will  be  apparent  from 
passages  in  the  following  letters  from  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  the  youth  w^ho  was  so  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  large  and  thought- 
ful generosity  : — 

Dear 


Write  immediately  to and  say  that  you 

cannot  stay  in  your  present  position  unless  your 
salary  is  paid  regularly.  If  he  is  offended,  you 
may  come  to  me.  I  never  intended  you  to  take 
my  place  when  the  salary  was  not  a  settled 
matter.  Leave  it  instantly,  unless  it  is  paid, 
and  stipulate  for  a  regular  sum,  not  one  de- 
pendent on  work,  or  come  to  me. 

Only  if  you  do  so— at  your  old  salary,  you 
must  observe  the  following  conditions  : 

1st.  You  must  now  work  for  me  only,  and  put 
all  other  matters  out  of  your  head.  If  you 
think  you  are  not  getting  on  with  me,  leave  me. 

2nd.  You  must  do  what  I  bid  you,  about 
not  working  at  late  hours.  I  was  more  dis- 
pleased by  your  disobeying  my  positive  orders 
on  this  point,  given  you  before  you  went  to 
Chartres,  than  pleased  by  all  the  work  you  did. 
Understand,  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have  this 
done.  You  may  think  I  have  no  right  to 
dictate  to  you  in  this  matter,  but  your  ill- 
health  gives  me  trouble  and  anxiety,  and 
unless  you  choose  to  let  me  regulate  your 
hours  of  work,  I  will  not  have  you  working 
for  me. 

3rd.  You  are  not  to  come  to  me  with  new 
plans  once  a  fortnight  or  with  speculations 
about  your  not  getting  on.  I  have  no  time 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  You  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  me  whenever  you  like  ;  but 
don't  talk  about  it,  until  you  intend  doing  it. 

I    would  rather    for   the    present    year   you 

stayed  with at  a  fixed  salary,  but  you  may 

come  to  me  whenever  you  like  on  these  terms, 
I  send  the  thing  and  remain 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  Ruskin. 

2nd  March,  1858. 
Dear 


account,  but  I  had  not  had  time  to  turn  round 
since  1  got  to  London. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  R. 

One  sentence  surprised  me — your  saying 
"  Don't  think  I  want  to  equal  you  '* — why  should 
not  I  think  this  }  Do  you  really  suppose  that  I 
want  to  keep  you  back  ?  I  have  many  faults — 
sensuality  —  covetousness  —  laziness  —  lots  of 
things  I  could  tell  you  of— but  God  knows — 
and  I  take  Him  solemnly  to  witness  thereto  this 
day — that  if  I  could  make  you — or  any  one — 
greater  than  myself  in  any  way  whatever — I 
would  do  so  instantly — and  my  only  vexation 
with  my  pupils  is  when  I  can't  get  them  to  do 
what  I  think  good  for  them  ;  my  chief  joy,  when 
they  do  great  things. 


My  dear 


Denmark  Hill, 

\st  November,  Evening, 


I  am  much  pleased  with  all  your  letters  and 
all  shall  be  done  as  you  wish.  The  money  will 
rome  to-morrow.     I  was  not  surprised  at  your 


After  a  very  fatiguing  day,  I  can  only 
— for  it  is  near  midnight — write  you  this  line  to 
say  I  accept  your  promise,  and  am  about  to 
pray  for  you  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
it.  Only  remember  that  no  human  strength  can 
keep  it  except  by  instant  flight  from  all  tempta- 
tion— instantly  turning  the  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  No  reasoning  or  resolution  will 
stand.  To  turn  away  the  eyes  and  thoughts  is 
the  only  way. 

If  you  have  not  been  hitherto  enabled  to  do 
this,  you  will  find  that  in  perfect  chastity,  of 
thought  and  body,  there   is  indeed  a  strange 
power,   rendering  every  act  of  the  soul  more 
healthy  and   spiritual,  and  giving   a    strength 
which    otherwise    is    altogether    unattainable. 
Spenser  has  set   it   forth   perfectly  under  the 
image  of  the  all-conquering  Britomart.     When 
I  say  "  no  human  strength  can  keep  it,  except," 
&c.,  I  mean   not  that   even  by  flight — human 
strength  can  conquer  without  perpetual  help. 
But  God  has  appointed  that  His  help  shall  be 
given  only  to  tnose  who  *'turn  their  eyes  from 
beholding  vanity  " ;  nay,  it  is  by  this  help  that 
those  eyes  are  turned.     I  can  only  say  a  word 
on  the  question   of  your  letter  to  which   this 
leads.     1  never  met  with  but  one  book  in  ray 
life  that  was  clear  on  the  subject  of  works  and 
faith,  and  that  book  is  the  Bible.     Read  //  only 
on  this  subject.     And  I  think  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  works  are  not  the 
price  of  salvation,  they  are  assuredly  the  way 
to  it,  and  the  only  way.     I  do  not  mean  the 
Way  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  Way, 
but  the  way  in  the  sense  of  the  Strait  Gate 
For  Christ  the  Door  is  not  strait,  and  Christ 
the  Way  not  narrow.     But  the  short  of  it  is — 
Christ   says — "  When  ye  have  done  all  that  is 
commanded  you,  then  say  we  are  unprofitable 
servants."     He    does     not   say— Do     nothing 
that  is  commanded  you,  and  all  is  right  if  you 
say    you  are  unprofitable.     Read    the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.     It  is  work,  work,  work,  from 
beginning    to    end.      And    I    believe    all    the 
divisions    of    Christians    are  caused   by  their 
hatred  of  the  simple  text — "  Whoso  heareth  my 
words  and  doeth  them."    The  Romanists  substi- 
tute paying  and  praying  for  doing — the  Scotch, 
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bclievii^  for  doing  ;  the  English,  reverence  for 
doing— and  so  on.  Plain  taking  up  of  the  hard, 

heavy  cross  is  the  last  thing  with  ihem  all. 
Strive  always  to  rfo— acknowledge  continually 
that  it  is  Christ  which  worketh  in  yoM,  both  to 
will  and  do.  And  you  will  soon  know  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ri;sKi^. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  opinions 
in  this  letter  with  somewhat  similar  ones 
expressed  by  Mr.  Rusktn  in  Jvrs  man\ 
years  afterwards  : — "  '  Look  at  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,' (we  tell  a  boy,} 'and  at  Mr, 
James  Watt,  and  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare! you  know   you  are  every  bit  as 
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Rusktn  was  to  impress  upon  the  young 
artist  the  danger  of  identifying  himself 
with  the  principles  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  ; 
and  also  proves  him  a  long-suffering  and 
generous  patron  : — 

My  dear 

I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  of  your 
tolerably  steady  health  and  consistent  employ- 
ment. At  the  risk  of  hutting  your  health  a 
litde,  I  answer  one  or  two  of  the  questions  you 
ask  me— perhaps  it  is  better  to  hurt  you  a  little 
at  once  than  allow  you  lo  overwork  yourself. 

You  are,  I  see,  still  under  the  impression 
that  people  can  become  great  painters,  or  great 
anything  else,  by  application.  If  you  read  my 
books  a  little  more  carefully  you  will  see  this 
denied  in  every  other  page,  nearly. 
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good  as  they  ;  you  have  only  to  work  in 
the  same  way,  and  you  will  infallibly 
arrive  at  the  same  eminence.'  Most  boys 
believe  the  "  you  arc  every  bit  as  good  as 
they,"  without  any  painful  experiment ; 
but  the  better-minded  ones  really  take  the 
advised  measures  ;  and  as,  at  the  end  of 
all  things,  there  mn  be  but  one  Mr.  James 
Watt,  or  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  the 
rest  of  the  candidates  for  distinction, 
Rnding  themselves,  after  all  their  work, 
still  indistinct,  think  it  must  be  the  fault 
of  the  police,  and  are  riotous  accord- 
ingly." 
The  next  letter  shows  how  anxious  Mr. 


A  great  painter,  a  great  man  is  born  great, 
born  forever.  No  other  person  can  ever  ap- 
proach or  liken  himself  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  him.  A  man  is  bom  a  painter  as  a  hippo- 
potamus is  bom  a  hippopotamus  —  and 
you  can  no  more  make  yourself  one  than 
you  can  make  yourself  a  giraffe.  Moreover, 
a  great  man's  work  always  tells  more 
in  advancing  him  than  other  people's,  so  that 
the  older  other  people  arc,  the/ur/ier  ihty  are 
off  ham  the  great  men.  A  little  baby  is  very 
like  a  big  baby— infant  Chalon  like  infant 
Michael  Angclo.  When  they  are  each  seventy 
years  old— this  difference  is  infinite.  1  don't 
know  what  you  are  ;  nor  can  you  yourself  know, 
till  you  give  up  wishing  to  be  what  you  are  not. 
All  work  may  be  made  to  benefit  you,  if  you  do  it 
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wisely.  All  work  will  injure  you,  if  you  strive 
to  do  it  egotistically.  Your  wood-drawing  may 
be  made  most  beneficial  to  you  if  you  just  try 
to  bring  out  all  the  virtues  of  the  wood  instead 
of  the  virtues  of—  (the  addressee  of  the  letter). 

The  best  thing  you  can  at  present  think  of  t's 
making  your  work  pay,  that  is  to  say,  getting 
much  effect  with  few  touches.  You  have  got 
into  a  cramped  and  minute  way  of  work  and 
should  study  coarseness.  The  drawing  of  Lucca 
you  made  for  the  Builder  was  uselessly  fine.  A 
lovely  drawing,  but  nobody  could  have  cut  it  at 
the  required  cost.  Have  you  my  pamphlet  on 
Pre-Raphaelitism  ? 

In  haste, 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  R. 

My  dear , 

I  wanted  to  think  more  over  this  matter, 
and  I  have  not  time.  I  shall  put  the  points 
which  need  thought  before  you  as  clearly  as  I 
can.  I  could  give  you  the  bare  means  of  support 
in  London,  at  all  events  for  some  time,  and  you 
could  be  of  great  use  to  tne,  and  would  have 
much  leisure  to  study  what  you  liked.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  your  connecting  yourself  with  me, 
and  distmctly  declaring  yourself  to  have  adopted 
my  principles,  might  very  possibly  be  seriously 
prejudicial  to  all  your  prospects  in  life.  It  might, 
or  might  not,  but  the  alternative  is  one  on  which 
you  ought  to  have  the  best  advice.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  you  t&fV/ endeavour,  when  you  obtain 
influence  or  employment,  to  carry  out  my  views ; 
but  I  believe  that  a  distinct  adherence  to  me  at 
present  might  be  adverse  to  your  obtaining  em- 
ployment The  architects  are  of  course  all 
hostile  to  me  ;  Scandal — and  determined — care- 
fully studied  calumny — have  .for  the  present 
destroyed  what  influence  I  had  over  the  very 
senseless  people  who  form  the  larger  portion  of 
the  upper  classes  of  societv — and  it  may  be  long 
— God  knows  how  long — ^before  my  good  word 
is  good  for  anything  again. 

Farther,  I  do  not  like  to  take  you  away  from 
your  own  country  and  your  relations.  If  I 
did,  your  mother  would  look  upon  me  as  in  some 
sort  responsible  for  your  future  fate,  and  I 
cannot  take  this  responsibility.  I  would  take  it 
in  your  case  more  willingly  than  in  that  of  any 
one  that  I  know,  but  I  am  not  learned  in  the  ways 
of  men — and  my  pursuits  are  already  so  much 
too  numerous  and  too  difficult  for  me  that  I 
am  compelled  above  all  things  to  avoid  any 
responsibility  or  ground  for  anxiety  in  matters 
in  which  I  have  little  experience.  If  you 
came  to  London  I  would  do  you  what  kind- 
ness I  could,  but  your  success  would  depend 
entirely  on  your  own  perseverance  and  on 
opportunities  which  might  never  occur,  and 
which  /  could  not  hunt  up  for  you. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  after  consider- 
ing  them  carefully,  you  like  to  run  the  risk,  I 

will  give  you  at  the  rate  of  £ a  year  from 

the  day  you  set  foot  in  London,  continuing 
this  salary  as  long  as  I  see  you  are  studying 
properly  and  conducting  yourself  well ;  or  until 
you  are  able  to  find  a  better  position  for 
yourself.  I  would  first  wish  you  to  loam  to 
draw — as  far  as  I  could  show  you  how— in  an 
artistical  way,  and  then  your  work  for  me  would 


consist  sometimes  in  copying  missals,  some- 
times in  making  the  most  careful  and  perfect 
drawings  of  the  architecture  of  Northern  France, 
where  you  would  be  much  better  off  for  your 
£ a  year  than  in  England. 

If  things  go  as  I  hope,  I  might  be  able  to 
bring  you  forward  as  an  architect ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  have  really  powers  of  design ;  and 
gradually  you  would  be  thus  able  to  shake 
yourself  free  of  my  help,  and  obtain  an  honour- 
able position.  But  this  is  contingent  on  your 
powers  of  invention— and  on  wy  recovering  my 
mfluence.  You  might  not  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  might  remain — making  drawings  for  me  at 
/_  a  year — until  you  were  disgusted.  And 
then  remember — I  will  not  be  accused  of 
havine  spoiled  your  prospects  in  life.  I  make 
you  this  offer — not  oeing  at  all  able  to  say 
whether  it  would  be  wise  in  you  to  accept  it  or 
not — it  is  certainly  for  you  to  decide.  But  one 
thing  be  assured  of— that  though  I  cannot  help 
you — I  will  not  hinder  you— in  advancement ; 
that  you  should  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
look  after  any  situation  that  offered,  and  at 
any  moment  to  quit  mine.  And  if— as  might 
possibly  happen — your  drawings  came  to  have 
market  value,  you  should  have  a  certain  time 
at  your  disposal  for  the  execution  of  works  of 
a  saleable  kind. 

Do  not  answer  this  hastily.  Ask  much  advice 
about  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Of  course  the  advantage  of  the  thing  would 
be  your  having  leisure,  power  of  studying  what 
you  chose— occasional  use  of  valuable  books 
in  my  library,  and  the  run  of  the  British 
Museum — besides  the  estimable  advantage  of 
being  under  positive  orders  always  to  go  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock.     The    disadvantages   are  very 

poor  lodging — little  can  be  had  for  £ a 

year  in  London — slight  chance  of  getting  on — 
danecr  of  getting  associated  in  my  warfare — 
chance  of  illness,  far  from  friends — in  France. 
As  far  as  regards  me — you  need  not  trouble 
your  mind  at  all.  Your  work  would  be  worth 
much  more  to  me  than  what  I  offer  you,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  you  near  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  could  not  help  being  anxious 
about  you,  and  worried  if  you  did  not  get  on. 
So  that  I  really  cannot  tell  whether  I  should 
like  you  to  come  or  not ;  and  if  you  come,  you 
need  of  course  feel  under  no  obligation  to  me— * 
and  if  you  refuse — you  need  not  fear  offending 
me.  I  shall  be  in  either  case  precisely  the 
same  to  you  that  I  have  been. 

You  understand  that  you  will  have  to  find 
board,  lodging,  and  all  for  this  salary.  I  live 
in  my  father's  and  mother's  house,  where  I 
cannot  give  rooms  to  any  one. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  candid  opinions 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  expressed  in  these  letters 
will  assist  young  artists  who  fancy  them- 
selves the  only  successors  of  Turner  to 
qualify  their  conceit  and  take  to  heart  the 
excellent  advice  he  gives  on  pride,  vanity, 
and  their  attendant  evils. 
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Bv  Edgar  Fawcett. 


From  its  myriads  mazy 
Pluck  with  laughter  lazy 
This  the  daintiest  daisy 

That  your  look  descries. 
Tear  its  bloom  to  tatters 
That  the  south  wind  scatters. 
Well-and-away !  what  matters 

If  it  lives  or  dies  ? 
(In  the  looms  of  life  are  spun 
Warp  of  shadow  and   woof  of  sun.) 


From    this  breast  where  dart,  love, 
Pangs  of  sorrow  and  smart,  love, 
Pluck  the  adoring  heart,  love, 

Howsoe'er  it  sigh  ! 
Heart  that  revery  flatters 
Till  despair's   hand  shatters. 
Well-and-away !  what  matters 

If  you   live  or  die  ? 
(From   the  looms  of  love  are  borne 
Woof  of  passion  and  warp  of  scorn ! ) 
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Written  and  Illustrated  by  our  Ariist-Commisstoner. 
HI.— ROUND  THE  UNDERGROUND  ON  AN  ENGINE. 

Y  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Powell, 

manager  of  the  District  Rail- 
way,   I    was    provided    with 

an    "enpine-pass "    for    the 

"  Inner  Circle  "  ;    and   on  a 

bright  June  morning'  I  made 

my  way  to  St.  James's 
Park  station.  There  I  met  Chief-Inspector 
Exall,  who  was  detailed  to  accompany  and 
look  after  me  generally. 

lected  was  a  District  "down" 

I,"  by  the  way,  signifies  up  to 
House  ;  the  explanation  of 

t  paradox  being  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  "  Circle  "  was  opened 
first,  in  those  days  the  tine  was  only 
some  three  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
yet  cost  over  a  million  pounds  to  con- 
struct. 

In  a  short  time  our  train  rushed  into 
the  station,  and  a  moment  later  we  had 
boarded  the  engine.  I  was  accommodated 
with  a  position  near  the  left-hand  tank, 
whence  I  could  get  an  uninterrupted  view 
ahead ;  but  it  had  its  drawbacks  as  the 
water  in  that  tank  was  hot. 

No  time  is  wasted  at  stations  on  the 
Underground,  and  a  minute  later  the  train 
was  off -off  into  a  black   wall  ahead  with  approaching  blackfki^ 


the   M 
this    appi 
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the  shrieking  of  ten  thousand  demons 
rising  above  the  thunder  of  the  wheels. 
The  ssnsntion  altogether  was  much  like 
the  inhalation  of  gas  preparatory  to 
having    a  tooth   drawn.     I   would   have 


g;iven  a  good  deal  to  have  waited  just  a 
minute  or  so  longer.  Visions  of  accidents, 
collisions,  and  crumbling  tunnels  floated 
through  my  mind ;  a  fierce  wind  took 
away  my  breath,  and  innumerable  blacks 
filled  my  eyes.  I  crouched  low  and  held 
on  like  grim  death  to  a  little  rail  near  me. 
Driver,  stoker,  inspector,  and  en 
gine— all  had  vanished.  Before 
and  behind  and  on  either  side  w;is 
blackness,  heavy,  dense  and  im- 
penetrable, Westminster  Bridge, 
Charing  Cross,  and  The  Temple 
were  passed  before  I  could  do  or 
think  of  anything  beyond  holding 
on  to  that  rolling,  rushing  engine  ; 
then  finding  that  I  was  still  alive 
and  sound,  I  began  to  look  about 
me.  Inspector  Exall  put  his  head 
to  my  ear  and  shouted  something 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  I  could 
only  catch  the  word  "  Blackfriars." 
1  looked  ahead.  Far  off  in  the 
distance  was  a  small  square-shaped 
hole,  seemingly  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  from  it  came  four  silver  threads 
palpitating  like  gossamers  in  the  morning 
brieze.  Larger  and  larger  grew  the  hole, 
the  threads  became  rails,  and  the  hole  a 
station  ;  Blackfriars,  with  rays  of  golden 
sunlight  piercing  through  the  glooou 
Olt  again,a  fierce  light  now  trailing  out 


behind  us  from  the  open  furnace  door, 
lighting  up  the  fireman  as  he  shovelled 
more  coal  on  to  the  furnace,  throwing 
great  shadows  into  the  air,  and  revealing 
overhead  a  low  creamy   roof  with  black 

_     lines  upon  it  that  seemed 

to  chase  and  follow  us. 
Ever  and  anon  the 
guard's  face  could  be 
dimly  seen  at  his  win- 
dow, more  like  a  ghost 
than  man  ;  while  in  the 
glass  of  the  look-out 
boles  were  reflected  the 
forms  of  the  engine-men, 
like  spirits  of  the  tunnel 
mocking  us  from  the 
black  pit  into  which  wc 
were  plunging.  Then 
again  we  would  seem  to 
stop,  and  to  fall  down, 
down,  down,  with  always 
the  wild  shrieking  surge 
and  ceaseless  clatter  of 
the  iron  wheels. 

Soon  ahead  of  us 
gleamed  pillars  of  crim- 
son stars,  the  signal 
lights  of  the  Mansion 
House,  Between  this  station  and  Mark 
Lane  there  is  nothing  particularly  notice- 
able, saving  the  approach  to  the  latter  ; 
where  ghostly  looking  figures  paced  a 
hidden  platform  across  which  fell  great 
golden  beams  that  looked  like  impassable 
barriers.     Yet,     ere    one    could    take     a 


second  glance,  the  beams  -were  riven 
asunder  and  a  black  engine  blotted  them 
out  with  clouds  of  writhing  steam.  Next 
to  Mark  Lane,  and  almost  close  to  it,  is 
the  old  Tower  station,  now  disused.  We 
sped  past  its  deserted  platforms  and  limp 
signal   posts,  and   a    few   minutes    later 
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steamed  into  the  central 
station,  Aldgate.  Thefire- 
iVien  at  once  jumped  off 
the  engine  and  made  the 
necessary  arrangements 
for  filling  our  water  tanks. 
So  quickly  was  this  done 
that  probably  none  of  the 
passengers  noticed  any 
difference  in  the  length  of 
the  stoppage,  and  in  a 
very  short  while  we  were 
off  again  into  the  tunnels, 
two  minutes  sufficing  to 
bring  us  round  a  sharp 
curve  into  Bishopsgate, 

Aldersgate,  the  next 
station,  was  opened  !n 
1865,  and  for  many  years 
was  comparatively  desert- 
ed   by    passengers.     The 


opening  of  the  markets  hard  by  has 
altered  all  this,  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Hne.  All 
about  this  section  we  en- 
countered other  lines 
which  sometimes  dived 
under  us,  at  other  times 
merely  diverged  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Outside 
Aldersgate  the  line  is 
ventilated  by  a  series  of 
arches,  which  give  a  fine 
effect  of  light  and  shade, 
making  the  tunnel  look 
like  an  old-time  dungeon. 
From  Farringdon  Street 
to  King's  Cross  is  the 
longest  stretch  without  a 
station,  and  the  driver 
here  gave  us  an  exhibition 
of  full  speed,  and  No.  18 
came   into  King's  Cross 


ALDERSGATE. 

at  the  rate  of  some  forty  miles  an  hour. 
The  average  speed  of  trains  between  one 
station  and  another  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles. 

The  road  now  began  to  be  uphill,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  air  grew  more  foul. 
From  King's  Cross  to  Edgware  Road  the 
ventilation  is  defective,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere on  a  par  with  the  "'tween  decks, 
forrud "  of  a  modern  ironclad  in  bad 
weather,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
By  the  time  we  reached  Gower  Street  I 
was  coughing  and  spluttering  like  a  boy 
with  his  first  cigar.  "It  is  a  little  un- 
pleasant when  you  ain't  used  to  it,"  said 
the  driver  with  the  composure  born  of 
long  usage,  "but  you  ought  to  come  on 
a  hot  summer  day  to  get  the  real  thing  !  " 
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Fog  on  the  underground  appears  to 
cause  less  inconvenience  than  do  the 
sultry  days  of  July  ;  then  the  atmosphere 
is  killing.  With  the  exception  of  this  one 
section  {between  King's  Cross  and  Edg- 
ware  Road)  I  found  the  air  far  purer  than 


keeping  all  the  windows  and  ventilators 
closed. 

The  finest  bit  of  scenery  on  the  under- 
ground is  the  Baker  Street  Junction, 
where  a  second  tunnel  leading  to  the  St. 
John's  Wood  line  branches  out  of  the 
main  one.  It  is  no  longer  used  for 
through  trains,  however,  owing  to  a  fearful 
accident  that  occurred  here  some  time  ago, 
and  Baker  Street  is  now  the  terminus  of 
that  line.  On  the  left  through  the  main 
tunnel  lies  the  station,  a  medley  in  crimson 
and  gold  ;  on  the  right  the  daylight  creeps 
in,  and  the  picture  is  a  harmony  in  blue 
and  silver.  It  is  a  novel  and  unexpected 
sight  to  see  the  ordinary  black  coat  of 
respectability  look  crimson,  as  it  does 
when  seen  after  the  intense  blackness  of 
the  tunnel.  But  like  all  the  other  scenes, 
this  was  brief  and  momentary  ;  then  a 
dream  of  the  past. 

There  is  a  similar  and  much-used  junc- 
tion before  Praed  Street,  but  it  is  provided 
with  a  big  signal  box  where  the  tunnels 
meet. 

The  ventilating  holes  in  the  tunnel  roof 
all  about  this  part  give  a  beautiful  effect 
of  light  striking  into  darkness  ;  especially 


BAKER  STREET  JUNCTION. 


1  had  expected,  and  the  bad  air  so  much 
complained  of  by  the  "sewer-rats"— 
as  those  who  habitually  use  this  circle  are 
called  in  "the  City" — is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  almost  universal  habit  of 


one  before  Edgware  Road  is  reached,  where 
the  silver  column  of  light  fell  on  a 
green  signal  lamp,  set  low  in  the  perma- 
nent way.     Just  before  Praed    Street  we 


got  into  daylight  again — the  line 


passing 
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through  a  sort  of  valley  formed  by  high     on  one  side  sooner  th; 

houses  on  either  side.  '^-  -•-     "-'-     •'--   ~ 

Hitherto,  though  we  had  passed 
many,  I  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
trains  that  we  met  ;  but  about  here 
1  changed  over  to  the  right  side  of 
the  engine  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view  of  a  coming  train.  f  had 
not  long  to  wait.  Far  away  in 
the  distance  was  an  ever-increasing 
speck  of  light— the  head  light  of 
an  approaching  train.  A  moment 
later,  it  had  come  and  gone — a 
silent  flash  of  light,  so  silent  that  it 
might  have  been  a  phantom ;  our 
own  engine  made  too  much  noise 
for  any  other  sound  to  be  audible. 
Curiously  enough,  an  approaching 
train  is  totally  unlike  what  one 
wo'jid  imagine  it  ought  to  look 
like.  A  strong  light  bursts  from 
the  furnace  if  it  chances  to  be 
open,  and  illuminates  the  tunnel 
overhead,  the  carriage  windows 
and  brass  work  make  lines  of  light 
that  run  off  and  die  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  the  engine  itself  Is  lost 
in  the  blackness  through  which  it 
is  rushing. 

At  High  Street,  Kensington, 
engines  are  changed  so  we  jumped 
off — at  least  my  guide  did — my 
attempt  to  follow  his  example 
beiniJ'  calculated  to  cause  an  im- 
pression that  I  had  taken  the  plat- 
form to  be  a  scat — but  all  this  is 
by  the  way.  Engine  No.  18  went 
off  into  a  shed  to  rest  awhile,  and 
No.  7,  a  precisely  similar  one, 
backed  on  to  the  train  in  her 
place.  This  resting  of  engines  is  rendered  a 
frequent  necessity  from  the  strain  caused 
by  the  numerous  stoppage: 


AT  SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


e  direction  has  also  been  found 


time  run  "  backwards  forwards,"  as  they 

say  in  the  West  of  England. 

Off  again ;  and  this  time  down-hill. 
We  dashed  rapidly  through  the 
grass  embankments  outside  Glou- 
cester Road,  past  some  men 
postijig  bills  on  the  advertise- 
ment hoardings  that  border  the 
line  below  Soulh  Kensington, 
now  deep  in  a  tunnel,  now  tra- 
versing a  cutting  open  to  the  sky  ; 
until  we  shot  once  more  into  St. 
James's  Park,  seventy  minutes 
after  leaving  it.  We  had  covered 
some  thirteen  miles  in  our  trip 
round  London ;  seemingly  no 
great  distance  for  the  time  occu- 
pied ;  till  one  recollects  that  it 
entailed  no  less  than  twenty- 
stoppages,    with    a    watering   and 


s  it  wears  away  the  wheels     change  of  engines  into  the  bargain. 
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It  is  these  stoppages  that  make 
the  journey  as  long  as  it  is  ;  if  a 
train  went  round  at  its  usual  rale 
it  would  be  back  at  the  starting' 
point  in  less  than  forty  minutes, 
while  if  it  went  full  speed  some 
twenty  minutes  would  suffice. 

However,  the  seventy-minute  trip 
is  quite  rapid  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  is  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  excellence  of  the 
brake  arrangements,  and  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  block-system 
of  signalling  has  now  been  brought. 
The  length  of  the  stoppages  could 
not  well  be  reduced,  indeed  they 
are  already  too  short  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  tale  now  current 
of  a  wandering  Jew  sort  of  pas- 
senger— a  lady  of  advanced  years 
who  can  only  alight  from  a  train 
backwards.  Every  time  she  begins 
to  get  out  a  porter  rushes  up  cry- 
ing, "  Hurry  up,  ma'am  ;  train's 
going  !  " — and  pushes  her  in  again  I 

"  This     finishes     our    journey," 

■     said  the  inspector,   as,   taught  by 

previous  experience,    I    cautiously 

crawled  off  the  engine, — "  unless 

you'd  like  to  go  round  again." 

1  declined. 
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"HE  great  bell  at 
W  est  mi  n  s  te  r  was 
striking  nine. 
Sunlight  stream- 
ed into  the  gar- 
ret window,  bath- 
ing a  robust, 
comely  girl,  who 
stood  half-dress- 
ed before  a  look- 
^  i"g  -  glass  and 
combed  out  her 
tawny  halo  In  bed  lay  another  girl, 
seemingly  asleep,  and  on  the  pillow  be- 
side  her  perched  a  baby-boyof  eighteen 
months,  mumbling  at  a  biscuit. 

"  Now  then,  Liz  !  "  cried  the  girl  who 
was  dressing,  as  she  took  a  hair-pin  from 
between  her  lips.  "  Goin'  to  loy  there 
all  d'y  ?  Wike  up,  do  !  "  She  began  to 
sing  in  a  strident  voice,  "'J'yful,  j'yful 
will  that  meetin'  be, — when  from  sin  our 
'arts  are  pure  and  free.'  Jacky,  give 
mummy  one  on  the  'ead.  Liz,  .git  up  ! 
'Ow  d'yer  suppose  we're  goin'  to  git  to 
London  Bridge  bf  eleven?"  Again  she 
sang  :  "  '  You  can  'ear  'em  soigb,  an' 
wish  to  doy,  an'  see  them  wink  the  other 
oye, — at  the  man  that  browk  the  benk 
at  Monty  Car — lo  ! '  Say,  Liz,  did  you 
'ear  Mr.  Tunks  come  'ome  last  night? 
Same  old  capers  ;  fallin'  down  all  the 
time  he  was  goin'  up. — Wike  up,  I  tell 
yer  ! " 

Liz  raised  her  head  with  a  drowsy 
laugh. 

"  Stop  yer  jaw,  Lou  !  What  a  chatter- 
mag  you  are  !  " 
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A  rejoinder  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
pin-cushion,  aimed  sharply  at  the  remon- 
strant. It  missed  Liz,  and  hit  her  child 
full  in  the  face.  The  room  rang  with  an 
infantile  shriek  of  alarm  and  pain.  In  a 
moment  Liz  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  had 
hurled  back  the  missile  with  ail  her  force 
at  Lou,  and  in  the  same  breath  was  trying 
to  soothe  the  baby  and  to  revile  her 
friend.  This  time  the  pin-cushion  knocked 
over  the  small  looking-glass,  which  shat- 
tered upon  the  floor.  For  five  minutes 
there  was  tumult — screaming,  railing, 
scuffling  ;  the  storm  of  recrimination 
only  ended  when  Lou  discovered  in  her 
pocket— amid  keys  and  coppers  and 
dirt — a  broken  stick  of  chocolate,  which 
she  presented  as  peace-offering  to  Jacky. 

"  'Ow  'm  oi  to  do  my  'air  ?  "  asked  Liz, 
as  she  stood  in  her  night-gown  and  rue- 
fully regarded  the  broken  glass. 

"  Oi'U  do  it  for  you,"  Lou  replied, 
giving  her  own  locks  a  final  slap. 

"An'  now  we've  got  to  buy  Mrs. 
Uggins  another  glawss  !  " 

"  Don't  fret  yer  gizzard  about  that.  I 
can  get  a  measly  little  thing  like  this  for 
sixpence.     What's    the    odds    s'long    as 

y're  'eppy  !- ^'  The  man  that  browk  the 

benk  at  Monty  Car — lo  ! '  " 

"  I  dreamt  it  was  rinin',"  said  Liz,  as 
she  drew  the  blind  aside,  and  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  the  cloudless  sky.  "  Some- 
thin'  loike  weather,  this,  for  a  Benk- 
'oliday.  Say,  Lou,  you  might  give 
Jacky's  face  a  wipe  whilst  I'm  ilrcssin'." 

Discord  between  the  two  (it  hap- 
pened about  once  every  half-hour  whei; 
3K 
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They  were 
nothing  akin 
to  each  other, 
buthadshared 
this  garret  for 
about  a  year. 
*■'      L'u    worked   at    home, 

making  quill  toothpicks,  and  earning 
perhaps  a  shilling  a  day ;  Lou  was  a 
book -folder,  and  her  wages  averaged 
eleven  shillings  a  week  ;  their  money 
on  a  system  of  pure  communism,  went 
to  discharge  their  joint  expenses.  Aione, 
Liz  could  barely  have  supported  herself 
and  her  child  ;  as  it  was,  they  made 
ends  meet,  and  somehow  managed  to 
save  a  few  shillings  against  a  Bank- 
holiday, 

Lou  wore  a  gold  wedding-ring,  and 
round  her  neck,  hidden  by  her  dress,  hung 
a  little  wash-leather  bag  which  contained  a 
marriage  certificate.  It  was  her  firm 
belief  that  on  the  preservation  of  these 
"lines"  depended  the  validity  of  her 
marriage.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  her  husband  saw 
fit  to  disappear  ;  the  baby  died,  and  Lou 
went  back  to  her  old  calling. 

Liz  wore  a  brass  wedding-ring,  and  had 
no  marriage  certificate  to  show.  She  was 
known  as  "  Mrs.Purkiss,"  but  was  entitled 
only  to  "Miss."  As  to  Jacky's  father, 
his  disappearance  was  as  complete  as 
that  of  Lou's  husband. 

In  their  way  they  had  suffered  not  a 
little,  these  two  girls.  But  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  over.  With  admirable 
philosophy  they  lived  for  the  day,  for 
the  hour.  Liz  was  never  burdened  by 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  her  friend  ;  to  Lou 
it  never  occurred  that  she  herself  was 
practising  a  singular  generosity.  They 
laughed  and  sang,  squabbled  and  abused 
each  other,  drank  beer  when  they  could 
afford  it,  tea  when  they  couldn't,  starved 
themselves  occasionally  to  have  an  evening 
at  the  Canterbury  or  at  the  Surrey  {the 
baby,  drugged  if  he  were  troublesome, 
sleeping  now  on   his  mother's  lap,   now 


on  Lou's),  and  on  a  Bank-holiday  mingled 
with  the  noisiest  crowd  they  could  dis- 
cover. 

To-day  they  were  going  to  Rosherville. 

Jacky  wasn't  very  firm  on  his  feet  ; 
considering  the  child's  diet  and  his 
bringing-up  in  general,  the  wonder  was 
that  he  trod  this  earfh  at  all.  He  weighed 
very  little,  and  the  girls  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  him  about  wherever 
they  went,  that  they  rarely  grumbled  at 
the  burden. 

It  would  have  pleased  them  best  to  go 
down  to  Rosherville  by  steamer,  but  that 
cost  a  little  more  than  the  journey  by 
train,  and  every  penny  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Their  tickets,  both  together, 
came  to  three-and-six pence ;  eighteen- 
pence  apiece  remained  for  refreshment  at 
the  Gardens.  Dinner  they  took  with 
them — bread  and  slices  of  tinned  beef ; 
for  tea,  of  course,  there  would  be 
"srimps  and  creases."  Before  and 
after,  those  great  mugs  of  ale  which  add 
so  to  the  romance  of  Rosherville. 

What  an  Easter!  Day  after  day, 
scarce  a  shadow  across  the  sun.  And 
so  deliciously  warm  that  one  had  been 
able  to  save  no  end  of  money  from  firing. 
On  Good  Friday  they  had  lain  in  bed 
until  dinner-time, — "  doin'  a  good  sleep," 
as  Lou  said ;  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
spent  in  patching  up  their  hats  and  jackets. 
On  Saturday,  it  was  work  again.  Sun- 
day, another  good  sleep,  and  an  after- 
noon ramble,  just  to  show  that  they  had 
some  Eacter  finery,  like  other  people. 
And  now  had  come  the  real  holiday. 
They  were  in  wild  spirits.  On  setting 
out,  they  ran,  and  leapt,  and  shouted. 
Lou,  as  the  elder  and  stronger, 
took  Jacky  up  on  her  shoulder,  and 
rushed  off  with  him,  singing  the  great 
song  of  the  day,  about  the  man  who 
&c.  ; — the  man's  feat,  by  the  bye, 
signifying  to  Lou  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  successful  burglary,  perpetrated 
at  some  bank  in  a  remote  country  where 
the  police  were  probably  deficient. 

It  rejoiced  them  to  get  far  away  from 
the  familiar  region,  and  to  indulge  their 
gaiety  amid  a  revelling  throng.  They 
had  few  acquaintances  they  cared  about. 
With  the  people  who  knew  her  story 
Liz  could  not  be  altogether  at  ease  ; 
the  morality  of  her  world  pressed  any- 
thing but  heavily  upon  her,  yet  slie 
was  occasionally  aware  of  slights  an^ 
covert  judgments.  Lou,  again,  thoug-h 
strong  in  the  possession  of  her  amulet, 
was  too  proud  to  invite  people's  pity  in 
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the  character  of  a  deserted  wife,  and  her 
sharp  temper  had  before  now  subjected 
her  to  insults.  "  No  wonder  y'r  'usband 
run  aw'y  an'  left  yer,"  was  a  natural  re- 
tort from  any  girl  whom  Lou's  tongue  had 
wounded.  Except,  of  course,  from  Liz ; 
who,  however  angry,  could  not  permit 
herself  that  kind  of  weapon.  This 
necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  made  a 
strong  link  in  their  friendship.  And  the 
fact  that  Lou  considered  herself  her 
friend's  superior,  morally  and  even 
socially,  doubtless  helped  to  keep  them 
satisfied    with  each    other. 

Everything  was  fresh  to   them  ;  even 
familiar   posters   acquired  ;i    now 
interest    seen     in    the    ligli 
holiday.      A      wrestling 
and      a     boxing     kangari 
large    and  vivid  on    hoard 
ings  by  the  railway,  excited 


them 


to 


mthi 


"Look  at  it  landin  im 
one  in  the  jawr !  '  cried 
Liz,  pointing  out  the  kan- 
garoo to  Jacky,  with 
educational  fervour  And 
the  monkey-faced  little 
fellow  seemed  to  under- 
stand, for  he  leapt  on 
his  mother's  knee,  and 
smote  his  sticky  little 
hands  together. 

The  grounds  at  Rosher- 
ville  were  a  pretty  show 
in  this  warm  spring 
weather.  Fresh  verdure 
had  began  to  clothe  the 
deciduous  trees,  and  the 
thick  -clustered  evergreen- 
made  semblance  of  summi' 
against  a  bright  blue  sk\ 
From  the  cliffs  of  quarrieL 
chalk  hung  thick  ivy  ;  up 
and  down  and  all  aboui 
wound  the  maze  of  path- 
ways, here  through  a 
wooded  dell,  there  opening 
upon  a  lawn  of  smooth  turf,  or  a 
terrace  set  with  garden  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Liz  had  never  been  here  be- 
fore ;  Lou  not  for  several  years.  First 
of  all  they  must  needs  scamper  from  place 
to  place,  uttering  many  an  "  Ow  !  "  of 
rapture.  The  bear-pit  entertained  them 
for  long ;  so  did  the  aviaries.  But  at 
length  the  sight  of  many  people  thronging 
about  a  liquor-bar  reminded  them  that  tt 
was  nigh  dinner-time.  They  found  a  spot 
within  the  area  of  beery  odour,  and  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink. 


Jacky  was  encouraged  to  sip  from  the 
ale-mug ;  his  wry  face  moved  the  girls  to 
shrieks  of  laughter,  interspersed  with 
■'Pore  dear!  What  a  shime  !  "  and  the 
like  exclamations.  In  her  bag  Liz  had 
brought  a  bottle  of  milk  ;  it  was 
churned  into  acidity,  but  the  infant, 
after  his  alcoholic  thwartings,  imbibed  it 
eagerly.  Bits  of  meat,  too,  he  consumed, 
aad  lumps  of  heavy  cake  ;  and,  by  way 
of  dessert,  coloured  sweets  in  considerable 
mass.  The  girls  would  have  deemed  it 
downright  cruelty  to  refuse  him  any 
eatable  thing  that  he  appeared  to  relish. 
Two  or  three  hours  went  by.  The 
pair  f nuo II ntered  no  acquaint- 
,  :Lna  gave  only  brief  en- 
r.Li^-inent  to  exhilarated 
\ii  1 1  s  who  sought  to 
.ik".  themselves  agreeable, 
loii^'li  banter,  even  a 
aiiLi;,  they  were  quite 
intK  for,  but  Lou's  amu- 
li'i  ,ind  Liz's  child  for- 
bade them  to  pursue 
flirtation  beyond  a  cer- 
t.iin  discreet  limit.  When 
|,icky  began  to  wail  from 
vvvariness,  indigestion, 
,iiul  need  of  sleep,  they 
riiiiL'  to  a  rest  within 
^'lii  of  the  dancing-plat- 
>iiii,  where  a  band  made 
iKii  V  challenge  to  crowd- 
ing couples.  Liz,  very  red 
perspiring,  sat 
down  with  the  baby 
-  on  her  lap,  and 
tried  to  hush  him 
into  slumber. 
A  sudden  excla- 
mat  ion  from  her 
om  pan  ion  caused  her 
look  up.  Lou  was 
nding  with  eyes 
"7^  fi  eagerly  Rxed  on  the 
•""^"^round  platform,  her  lips 
open,  her  face  and  atti- 
tude   expressing     some    intense     excite- 

"Liz!"  she  ejaculated.  "If  there 
ain't  my  'usband.'" 

In  an  instant  the  other  girl  was  on 
her  feet.  The  child,  left  to  roll  upon  the 
grass,  made  an  unregarded  outcry. 

"  Where  is  'e  ?     Which  is  'im,  Lou  ?  " 

"That  fellow  in  the  brown  pot  'at, 
dauncin'  with  the  girl  in  a  blue  dress. 
Down't  yer  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  !  "^Liz  quivered  with  sym- 
pathetic agitation,  and  balanced  forward 
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on  her  toes,  "What  are  you  goin' to 
do?"  she  added,  in  quick  undertones. 

The  other  made  no  reply.  She  took  a 
step  forward,  looking  like  some  animal 
about  to  spring.  Her  hsts  were  clenched 
at  her  sides. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  asked  Liz, 
following  her. 

"  Sure  ?  D'  you  think  I'm  a  bloomin' 
fool  ?  "  was  the  fierce  answer. 

"  Down't  make  a  row,  Lou  t "  Liz  en- 
treated, looking  anxiously  at  the  people 
around  them.  "  You  always  said  you 
didn't  care.nothin'  about  'Jm." 
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than  thirty.  The  flush  on  his  cheeks  told 
of  much  refreshment,  but  as  yet  he  had 
not  exceeded  a  fair  Bank-holiday  allow- 
ance. Only  for  a  moment  did  the  sight 
of  Lou  disconcert  him  ;  then  he  gave  a 
broad  grin,  and  spoke  as  if  no  encounter 
could  have  pleased  him  more. 

"  Thetyaul  Why,  you've  growed  out 
of  knowledge."  He  turned  to  the  blue 
dress,  and  said,  "Old  friend  o'mine,  Sal. 
See  y'  again  before  long."  Then,  going 
close  up  to  Lou,  "  You've  growed  that 
'endsonie,  I  shouldn't  'ardly  'ave  known 
you.     Let's  have  a  bit  of  a  stroll." 


"  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  mike  no  row.  Shut 
up,  and  go  an'  look  after  the  child." 

She  approached  the  dancers.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  the  man  on  whom 
her  eye  was  Rxedcame  out  from  amid  the 
stamping,  whirling,  and  shrieking  throng  ; 
his  companion  in  the  blue  dress  followed 
him.  Lou  went  steadily  up  to  him,  met 
his  look,  and  stood  expectant,  without  a 

He  wore  the  holiday  attire  of  a  rowdy 
mechanic  ;  had  a  draggled  flower  in  his 
coat,  and  in  his  mouth  the  esctinct  stump  of 
a  cigar.  He  was  slim,  and  vulgarly  good- 
looking  ;  his  age  appeared  to  be  not  more 


He  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
her  towards  a  part  where  there  were  fewer 
people. 

"  That's  'ow  you  tike  it,  is  it  ?  "  said  the 
girl  in  a  thick  voice,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  him. 

"  I  always  said  you  was  good-lookin', 
Lou,  but  to  see  you  now  fair  tikes  my 
breath  away,  s'elp  me  gawd  !  What  a' 
you  been  doin'  with  yerself  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  What  a'  you  been  doin',  that's  what  oi 
want  to  know  ?  " 


He 


'  I  couldn't  'elp  myself,  Lou.     Times 
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was  'ard.  I  went  off  after  a  job,  an'  I 
meant  to  send  you  somethin'  to  go  on  with, 
s*elp  me  I  did.  But  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  grub  for  myself  an*  a  fourpenny 
lodgin*.  I've  thought  about  yer  d'y  and 
night,  an*  *oped  as  you  wouldn*t  come  to 
no  *arm.   I  knew  your  uncle  *ud  look  after 

you ** 

Lou  at  length  found  her  tongue,  and 
for  several  minutes  used  it  vigorously,  but 
without  creating  a  public  disturbance. 
The  man — she  knew  him  by  the  name  of 
Bishop — cast  uneasy  glances  round  about ; 
he  saw  that  his  late  partner  remained  at 
a  distance,  but  that  a  girl  with  a  child  in 
her  arms  was  following  them. 

**  Who's  that?"  he  asked  at  length, 
indicating  Liz. 

"It's  a  friend  as  I  live  with,'*  Lou 
answered,  sharply.  **  She  knows  all 
about  j'^*^ — no  fear." 

'*  An'  d'  you  mean  to  say  as  you  'aven't 
found  another  'usband,  all  this  time  ?  " 

The  reply  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  wrath. 
When  it  had  spent  itself,  Bishop  said  in  a 
wheedling  voice  : 

**  I  behaved  bad  to  you,  Lou;  there's 
no  two  ways  about  that.  But  I  didn't 
mean  it,  an'  I've  always  wanted  to  make 
things  right  again  between  us.  'Ev  a 
drink,  old  girl.  I've  got  something  to 
say  to  you — but  'ev  a  drink  first,  and  your 
pal,  too.  Let's  be  friendly  together. 
There  ain't  no  use  in  making  a  bother. 
I  cawn't  *elp  lookin'  at  yer,  Lou.  You're 
that  'endsome,  I  wouldn't  a'  believed  it." 
In  spite  of  everything,  this  flattery  was 
so  pleasant  to  Lou's  ear  that  she  had  much 
ado  not  to  smile.  Old  feelings  began  to 
revive  as  she  regarded  the  man's  features, 
and  his  insinuating  talk  tempted  her  to 
forget  and  forgive.  Such  an  event  as 
this  was  in  harmony  with  the  joyous 
nature  of  the  day.  Abruptly  she  turned 
round  and  beckoned  Liz  to  approach. 

'*  Moy  oye,  what  a  bebby  !  "  exclaimed 
Bishop,  as  if  in  admiration.  **  You  don't 
mean  to  say  as  that's  yours,  Lou  ?  " 

"If  you  want  to  know,"  Lou  answered, 
sullenly,  "  mine  didn't  live  only  three 
weeks." 

**  Pore  little  thing!  I'm  sorry  for  that. 
But  it's  all  for  the  best,  I  dessay.  Come 
an*  let's  'ev  a  drink.  Let's  be  friendly. 
What's  the  odds,  s'long  as  it  all  comes 
right  in  the  finish." 

Liz,  meanwhile,  was  suffering  much 
mental  disturbance.  From  the  first 
moment,  she  had  dreaded  lest  Lou  and 
her  husband  should  be  reconciled  :  that 
would  mean  a  parting  with    her  friend. 


and  how  was  she  to  get  on  alone  ?  Obliged 
to  disguise  her  uneasiness,  she  kept  in  the 
rear  of  Bishop,  and  glanced  now  at  him, 
now  at  Lou.  It  became  more  obvious 
that  the  deserted  wife  was  exulting  in 
what  had  happened ;  her  eyes  had  a 
strange  gleam  ;  she  tossed  her  head,  and 
walked  with  much  swinging  of  the  arms. 

Bishop  persuaded  them  to  sit  down  on 
the  grass  whilst  he  fetched  liquor  from 
the  neighbouring  bar. 

"Are  you  goin'  back  to  him?"  Liz 
asked  of  her  friend  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"  Me  ?  "  was  the  scornful  reply.  "  What 
d'you  tike  me  for  ?  " 

"  But  you're  goin'  on  as  if  you  meant 
to." 

"  He's  my  'usband,  I  s'powse,  ain't 
he  ?  "  Lou  rejoined,  with  a  fierce  glare. 

"  I  wouldn't  drink  with  a  'usband  as 
had  served  me  like  '^  has." 

"Shut  up!" 

"Shut  upyerself !" 

The  quarrel  was  interrupted  by 
Bishop's  return  with  two  foaming  pint 
mugs.  They  were  speedily  emptied  and 
replenished.  Liz  quaffed  the  beverage 
without  delight,  for  she  saw  that  her 
objection  only  had  the  effect  of  making 
Lou  stubborn  in  disregard  of  wrongs. 
One  of  the  many  concertina-players  who 
rambled  about  from  group  to  group 
suddenly  shrilled  out  a  summons  to 
dancing. 

" 'Ev  a  turn,  old  girl?"  said  Bishop, 
who,  as  he  sat,  had  already  stolen  an 
arm  about  Lou's  waist. 

After  due  show  of  snappy  reluctance, 
the  girl  consented,  and  with  dismay  in 
her  heart  Liz  saw  the  pair  twirl  away. 
This  was  Bishop's  opportunity  for  private 
speech.  After  again  assuring  Lou  of  his 
penitence  for  past  injury,  he  told  her  that 
in  a  day  or  two  he  was  to  begin  work  on 
a  job  at  Woolwich,  a  job  likely  to  last  for 
some  months,  w^ith  good  wages ;  he  had 
lodgings  out  there  already.  His  proposal 
was  that  Lou  should  return  with  him  this 
evening.  They  would  go  together,  at 
dnce,  to  her  home,  carry  off  her  belong- 
ings, and  to-morrow  find  themselves 
comfortably  established  as  man  and  wife 
once  more.  The  fiery  colour  in  Lou's 
cheeks  betrayed  her  mood  of  eager 
excitement,  the  disposition  to  forget 
everything  but  this  unhoped-for  chance  of 
resuming  her  dignity  of  wifehood.  Yet 
she  could  not,  in  fact,  lose  sight  either  of 
the  risk  she  ran  (for  Bishop  would  as 
likely  as  not  forsake  her  again  when  he 
grew  tired  of  her),  or  of  the  distress  she 
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would  inflict  upon  poor  Liz.  The  dance, 
the  seductive  murmurs  of  her  partner, 
told  strongly  in  one  direction  ;  but  every 
time  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Liz  and  Jacky, 
fears  and  compunctions  renewed  their 
grasp  upon  her. 

Just  as  breathlessness  was  compelling 
her  to  pause,  she  became  aware 
that  her  friend  and  the  child  had  dis- 
appeared. She  stopped  on  the  instant 
and  looked  in  every  direction  ;  nowhere 
amid  the  moving  clusters  was  Liz  dis- 
coverable. She  must  have  gone  off  in  a 
sulk.  Lou  resented  this  behaviour.  It 
diminished  her  anxiety  on  the  girPs  behalf, 
and  when  Bishop  continued  to  urge  an 
instant  departure  she  sauntered  slowly 
away  with  him. 

But  Liz  had  not  purposely  with- 
drawn. Sitting  disconsolate  on  the  grass, 
she  happened  to  catch  sight,  at  a  distance, 
of  that  young  woman  in  blue,  with  whom 
Bishop  had  first  of  all  been  seen.  A 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  ;  she 
caught  up  Jacky  and  darted  in  pursuit  of 
the  conspicuous  person. 

Not,  however,  to  overtake  her  readily, 
for  in  front  of  them  was  the  Baronial 
Hall  (name  redolent  of  the  old  Vic.  and 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre),  and  the  blue-clad 
girl  vanished  through  its  portals  before 
Liz  could  come  up  to  her.  Within  was 
the  high  scene  of  Rosherville  riot.  A 
crowd  filled  the  long  room  from  end  to 
end,  a  crowd  that  sang  and  bellowed, 
that  swayed  violently  backwards  and 
forwards,  that  stamped  on  the  wooden 
flooring  in  wild  fandangoes,  and  raised 
such  an  atmosphere  of  dust  that,  on  her 
attempt  to  enter,  Liz  began  to  cough  and 
felt  her  eyes  smart.  Jacky,  terrified  by 
the  din,  burst  into  a  howl,  here  inaudible. 
But  the  blue  dress  was  once  more  in  sight, 
and  Liz  would  not  relinquish  her  purpose  ; 
she  crushed  onward,  until  an  opportunity 
came  of  touching  and  addressing  the 
object  of  her  pursuit. 

**  Miss,"  she  said,  speaking  close  to  the 
young  woman's  ear,  **  would  you  mind 
tellin'  me  somethin'  ?  " 

She  of  the  blue  robe  seemed  to  be  alone, 
but  was  stamping,  like  those  around  her, 
to  the  nearest  concertina,  and  had  a  look 
of  supreme  good-humour  on  her  blowzy 
countenance. 

**What  d*you  want  to  know?"  she 
shouted  back. 

**  That  gentleman  as  you  was  dauncin' 
with  out  there  on  the  platform " 

**  What  of  'im?" 

**  Is  he  a  friend  of  yourn  ?  " 


** 'Course  he  is.  Known  him  since't  I 
was  a  choild." 

"  But  you  don't  know  'is  wife,  do 
you  ?  " 

** 'Course  I  do." 

"  What— my  friend  Lou  ?  " 

The  reply  was  a  stare  of  astonishment. 

**  His  wife  ain't  no  Lou!"  exclaimed 
the  young  woman.  **  Her  name's  Marier. 
What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

Liz  uttered  a  shriek  of  delight.  She 
had  hoped  to  discover  something  to 
Bishop's  discredit,  but  nothing  so  good 
as  this  had  struck  her  imagination. 

**  If  you'll  come  along  o'  me,"  she  said, 
**  I'll  tell  you  somethin'  as  you'd  ought 
to  know." 

Readily  enough  the  stranger  followed, 
and  with  a  struggle  they  got  into  the  open 
air.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Liz 
learnt  that  the  man  of  whom  they  spoke 
was  not  in  reality  named  Bishop,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  legally  Lou's  husband. 
Some  ten  years  ago  he  had  married  in  his 
true  name  of  Wilcox,  and  his  wife,  with 
four  children,  lived  at  Enfield.  More  than 
once  he  had  left  Mrs.  Wilcox  to  her  own 
resources  ;  but  she,  having  a  little  shop, 
did  not  suffer  much  from  her  spouse's 
neglect. 

Liz  had  now  to  rush  in  pursuit  of  her 
friend  ;  the  stranger,  much  interested  by 
what  she  had  heard,  accompanied  her. 
But  Lou  was  by  this  time  far  from  .the 
spot  where  she  had  danced  with  her 
nominal  husband. 

**  She'll  have  gone  off  with  him  !  "  cried 
Liz,  in  despair  which  was  not  wholly 
selfish.  **  Where's  the  w'y  out?  If  I 
'edn't  this  baby  to  carry  !  I  cawn't  go  no 
faster  ! " 

Tears  began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks, 
where  dust  had  mingled  muddily  with 
perspiration.  She  saw  before  her  a  life 
of  loneliness  and  want.  The  homely 
garret  would  have  to  be  forsaken  ;  she 
must  shelter  herself  and  Jacky  in  some 
miserable  hole, — well  if  it  didn't  end  in 
their  going  to  the  workhouse.  Oh,  why 
had  she  been  so  snappy  with  Lou ! 
Perhaps  that  very  last  bit  of  a  quarrel  had 
decided  her  friend  to  go  off  without 
remorse.  Yet,  even  amid  this  distress, 
Liz  experienced  a  brief,  intermittent 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
Lou  was  not  really  a  married  woman, 
that  the  **  lines"  of  which  she  so  often 
boasted  were  worthless,  and  her  gold  ring 
no  better  than  one  of  brass. 

Her  companion  offered  to  take  a  turn 
at  carrying  the  child  whilst  they  hurried 
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on  in  search.  They  made  for  the  exit, 
and  asked  if  such  a  couple  as  Lou  and 
the  brown-hatted  man  had  been  seen  to 
depart  in  the  last  few  minutes  ;  answers 
were  vaguely  negative.  Back  again  into 
the  gardens  ;  hither  and  thither  amid  the 
folk  who  were  enjoying  themselves — ■ 
drinking,  dancing,  love-making,  shooting 
in  the  rifle  gallery,  watching  acrobats  and 
niggers  on  the  lawn,  and  a  performance 
in  the  open-air  theatre,  Liz  seemed  to 
herself  the  only  unhappy  creature  in  this 
assembly  of  thousands.  Presently  it 
occurred  to  the  pair  that  one  or  other  of 
them  ought  to  have  remained  at  the  exit ; 
they  had  forgotten  this.  Liz,  utterly 
wearied  and  woe-begone,  stood  still  and 
let  her  tears  have  their  way. 


High,  up  on  the 
tops  of  the  tall 
elms,  nesting 
rooks  uttered  their 
"  Caw,  caw,"  un. 
disturbed  by  the 
uproar  of  human- 
ity in  lower  re- 
gions. Grave, 
domestic  rooks, 
models  of  reason 
and  virtue  in  com- 
parison with  the 
rampant  throng 
they  wisely  ig- 
nored. 

Ultimately,  half 
an  hour  after  the 
beginning  of  their 
search,  Liz  and  the 
blue  girl  found 
themselves  near 
the  spot  whence 
they  had  started  ; 
and  there— there 
in  the  very  plac« 
where  they  had 
danced  to  the 
concertina^  stood 
Lou  and  Wilcox. 
Bishop.  Liz,  now 
again  with  Jacky 
in  her  arms, 
bounded  forward. 
' '  Lou  !  Dear 
old  Lou  !  Thenk 
Gawd  I  Come  'ere 
and  let  me  tell 
you  somethin'." 

"  Where  have 
you  been?  "  cried 
the  other  im- 
patiently. 
"  Lookin'  for  you,  everywheres,  Ow, 
Lou  !  Don't  'ave  nothin'  to  do  with  'im." 
She  spoke  in  a  subdued  voic«,  not  to  be 
heard  by  passing  strangers.  "  He  ain't 
what  he    calls  himself!     He  ain't  your 

The  man  had  drawn  near,  not  without 
a  look  of  misgiving,  for  he  saw  the 
young  woman  in  blue  regarding  him 
ominously,  and  observed  Liz's  agitation. 
There  followed  a  lively  scene,  brief, 
dramatic.  Wilcox,  made  heedless  by  long 
impunity,  end  overcome  by  amorous 
temptation,  had  loitered  about  with  Lou 
merely  because  she  was  unwilling  to  go 
away  without  seeing  Liz ;  he  had  met  no 
one  except  the  blue  girt  who  could 
imperil    his    project,    and    it    seemed  t9 
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him  most  unlikely  that  she  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning'  what 
he  was  about  before  he  got  safely  off. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  work  at  Wool- 
wich, and  he  saw  no  risk  in  living  there 
with  Lou,  whilst  he  kept  up  communica- 
tion with  his  leg'itimate  wife  at  Enfield, 
whose  little  shop  was  too  valuable  to  be 
definitely  forsaken.  But  the  unexpected 
had  befallen.  Face  to  face  with  him  were 
three  accusing  women,  one  of  them 
furious,  the  se- 
cond exultant, 
the  third  scan- 
dalised. Use- 
less to  attempt 
denial  ;  evi- 
dence could 
now  be  ob- 
tained against 
him  at  any 
moment.  He 
stood    at     bay 

utes,  then  with 
a  burst  of 
foul  language, 
turned  tail  and 
Red. 

Lou  would 
have  pursued 
him.  She  was 
beside  herself 
with  rage,  jealousy,  humiliation.  But 
already  a  little  crowd  of  amused 
observers  was  gathering,  and  followed 
her  with  whoops  as  she  started 
after  the  escaping  man.  Upon  these 
people  Liz  suddenly  turned  in  wrath, 
asked  them  what  business  it  was  of  theirs, 
and  so  brought  them  to  a  standstill.  Her 
voice  had  a  restraining  effect  on  Lou  ;  she 
also  stopped,  turned,  and  glared  savagely 
at  the  spectators,  who  fell  back. 

"See  'ere,  Liz,"  she  said,  "you  can  do 
as  you  like  ;  oi'm  goin'  'ome." 
"  So'm  oi,"  was  the  answer. 
Jacky  had  been  roaring  incessantly  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  would 
continue  until  he  fell  asleep.  The  day 
was  hopelessly  spoilt.  Wherever  they 
went  in  the  Gardens  they  would  feel  that 
people  were  pointing  at  them  and  talking 
about  them  ;  the  blue  girl  would  of  course 
make  known  their  story.  So  they  moved 
dolefully  towards  the  exit,  exchanging 
not  a  word. 

When  they  were  out  in  the  high  road 
Lou  paused. 

"You  don't  think  [  meant  to  go  with 
him,     do     you?"     she     asked     fiercely. 
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"  'Cause  if  you  do,  you're  bloomin'  well 
wrong.  Think  I'd  a'  gone  back  to  a 
feller  like  that?" 

There  followed  a  string  of  violent 
epithets.  Liz,  though  convinced  that 
only  an  accident  had  saved  her  friend  (and 
herself),  was  politic  enough  to  protest 
that  of  course  she  had  never  feared 
anything  so  foolish  ;  and  when  this 
assurance  had  been  repeated  some  fifty 
times,  the  injured  girl  began  to  take 
comfort  from  it.  Her  wrath  turned 
against  the  man  once  more.  She  would 
be  revenged  upon  him  ;  she  would  go  to 
the  police-station,  and  have  him  "took 
up  "  ;  he  should  be  sent  to  prison  like  the 
bigamist  they  had  read  about  in  Lloyd's 
only  a  week  or  two  since. 

"  Where's  a  p'liceman  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  about  her.  "  He  ain't  far  off  yet, 
an'  I'd  like  to  see  him  copped,  and  took 
off  with  'andcufTs." 

The  policeman  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, but  for  all  that  Lou  did  not  carry 
out  her  menace.  She  railed  copiously, 
but  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  go 
to  the  "  station  "  when  they  got  home, 
and  make  her  charge  with  all  formalities. 
Meanwhile  Jacky  kicked,  struggled,  and 
roared  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"  'Ere,  give  'im  to  me,"  said  Lou  at 
length,  when  her  companion  was  all 
but  dropping  in  exhaustion.  "  'Ow  can 
y'  expect  to  enjoy  yerself  when  you  'ave 
to  tike  babbies  about !  We  'aven't  had 
no  tea,  nor  nothin'.  Come  on,  an"  let's 
git  'ome." 

They  missed  a  train  at  Rosherville 
Station,  and  had  to  walk  to  Gravesend.  The 
return  journey  was  miserable,  for  very  few 
people  were  going  back  at  this  early  hour, 
and  none  of  the  accustomed  singing  in  the 
carriage  helped  to  restore  their  spirits. 
Relieved  from  personal  anxieties,  Liz 
could  now  sympathise  with  her  friend's 
distress.  They  squabbled,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  necessity  of  postponing 
talk  about  what  had  happened  until  they 
were  alone  again  exasperated  the  tempers 
of  both. 

By  eight  o'clock  Jacky  lay  fast  asleep 
in  bed,  and  Liz  was  preparing  tea.  Lou 
had  not  entered  ;  she  went  off  somewhere 
by  herself,  promising  to  be  back  before 
very  long.  Within  the  house  was  perfect 
quietness ;  down  in  the  street  an  intoxi- 
cated youth  roared  out  a  song  which 
contested  popularity  with  that  concerning 
the  bank-breaker  of  Monte  Carlo — an 
invitation  to  a  bride  to  take  her  marriage- 
trip  "on  a  boycycle  mide  for  two." 
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Three  hours  later  Lou  was  still  absent. 
Liz  grew  fearful  once  more.  But  perhaps 
her  friend  had  really  visited  the  police- 
station,  and  was  detained  there  all  this 
time  by  the  gravity  of  her  business.  At 
half-past  eleven  there  was  an  unfamiliar 
step  on  the  stairs,  ascending  noisily.  Liz 
threw  open  the  door,  called  out,  and  was 
answered  with  a  lau^h  which  she  recog- 
nised, though  it  had  a  strange  note. — Lou 
had  not  spent  her  evening  with  the 
police. 

In  the  light  of  early  morning  Jacky's 
clamour  for  breakfast  awakened  the  two 
girls.  Having  given  the  child  some  cold 
tea  (left  in  the  pot  all  night),  and  a  hunch 
of  bread,  Liz  spoke  to  her  companion.  For 
a  while  there  was  no  answer,  but  presently 
came  muffled  words. 


"  Say,  Liz,  you  won't  let  on  to  nobody 
about  it .'  " 

"Not  oi !  1  tike  my  hoatk  I  won't, 
Lou." 

A  pause,  then  Lou's  voice  was  again 
heard. 

"  I  woke  up  in  the  night,  an'  thought 
I'd  burn  them  marriage-lines.  But  I  won't 
neither.      I'll  keep  somethin'  to  show." 

"  Oi  should,  if  oi  was  you.  You  was 
married,  all  the  sime." 

"  But  I  can  git  married  again  now,  if  I 
want. " 

"  'Course  you  can,"  Liz  replied,  half- 
heartedly. 

"  All  right.  Le.t's  do  another  sleep. 
What's  the  odds  s'  long  's  y're  'eppy  ?  " 

And  they  dozed  till  it  was  time  to  get 
up  and  begin  the  week's  labour. 
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II.— BELVOIR  CASTLE. 
By  the  duchess  OF  RUTLAND. 


IN  the  crowning  point 
of  the  wooded  ridge 
of  Leicestershire  hills 
rising  from  the  vast 
plain  known  as  the 
vale  of  Belvoir,  a 
stronghold  has  stood 
since  the  days  of 
Robert  de  Todenci, 
William  the  Conqueror's  trusty  knight 
and  standard-bearer.  The  present  castle, 
with  its  many  towers,  stands  on  very 
ancient  foundations,  but  was  built  by  the 
father  of  the  present  Duke.  He  wrote 
the  following  paper  : — 

"  Belvoir  Castle, 
"  jJ/orcA  lo,  1817. 
"  On  Good  Friday,  a.d.  1801,  we  commenced 
pulling  down  the  south-west  front  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  next  to  the  courtyard.  The  work 
of  rebuilding  continued  progressive  till  the 
year  1816,  when  the  south-west  and  south- 
east fronts  were  completed  and  the  grand 
staircase  and  a  picture  gallery,  in  the  north- 
west front,  were  nearly  finished.  On  Satur- 
day morning,  October  26,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  the  castle  was  visited  by  a  most 
awful,    destructive,  and    alarming  fire,  which 


for  a  considerable  time  appeared  to  defy  the 
persevering  efTorts  of  my  numerous  friends  of 
all  ranks  and  classes,  who  gave  their  prompt 
and  lealous  assistance  on  the  occasion.  By 
the  blessing  of  Providence  their  manly  exertions 
were  al  length  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
south-west  and  south-east  fronts  were  preserved 
perfect  and  entire.  The  principal  part  of  the 
plate  and  more  than  half  the  collection  of 
pictures  were  saved ;  and  a  mercy  of  still 
greater  value  and  importance  was  bestowed 
on  the  Duchess  and  me  (then  absent  at  Cheveley 
Park)  in  the  preservation  of  our  five  dear 
children.  So  true  It  is,  that  even  in  His  just 
chastisements,  an  Almighty  God  is  merciful, 
and  that  His  severest  dispensations  possess 
sources  of  comfort  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian. 
It  is  with  a  due  sense  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  with  a  proper  gratitude  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  I  recommence  on  this  day,  the  re- 
building of  the  north-west  and  north-east 
fronts  of  Belvoir  Castle  {which  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  fire),  having  committed  the 
superintendence  of  the  building  to  the  Rev.  Sir 
JoDn  Thoroton,  knight,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner  as  clerk  of  the  works — fully  confiding  in 
their  ability  to  temper  splendour  with  prudence, 
and  comfort  with  economy,  but  more  par- 
ticularly conscious  that 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
Their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it. 

"  Rutland." 
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This  was  put  in  a  glass  bottle  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
centre  tower  in  the  north-east  front. 

Fiom  this  account  it  will  be  gathered 
that  "  the  aerial  castle,"  as  the  present 
building  was  called  by  the  late  Sir  Fred- 
erick Trench,  is  a  modern  building.  Yet 
the  foundations  and  one  or  two  portions 
remaining  are  ancient.  The  wine-cellar, 
the  scullery,  and  several  flights  of  steps, 
are  of  great  antiquity.  A  representation 
of  Robert  de  Todenci's  castle  appears  on  a 
seal  attached  to  an  original  charter  of 
'  confirmation  of  property  granted  by  him 

to  Belvoir  Priory.     It  is  seen  there  as  an 
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embattled  castle  of  three  tiers,  the  two 
upper  of  which  have  on  the  face  a  suc- 
cession of  Norman  arches  and  buttresses 
in  pilaster  fashion.  Two  rude  represen- 
tations of  men's  heads  facing  each  other 
are  at  opposite  corners  of  the  battlements, 
behind  one  of  which  rises  a  staff  with  a 
flag  something  in  the  shape  of  a  knight's 
pennon.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
massive  embattled  outer  wall.  This  seal 
belonged  to  Robert  de  Todenci's  descend- 
ant, William  de  Albini  the  Fourth,  who 
died  about  1247.  His  daughter  and 
heiress  married  Robert  de  Ros,  Baron  of 
Hamlake,  flfth  in  descent  from  Peter  de 
Ros  and  Adeline,  heiress  of  Sir  Walter 
Aspec.  This  knight  is  said,  "to  have 
made  Christ  his  heir,"  for  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  whose  delight  was  in 
riding  swift  horses.  One  day  having  urged 


his  horse  beyond  his  speed  he  stumbled, 
his  rider  fell  and  broke  his  neck,  near  a 
small  stone  cross  not  far  from  Frithby. 
The  bereaved  father  founded  three  mon- 
asteries, Kirkham,  Rievaulx  and  War- 
don.     He  finally  became  a  monk. 

We  must  pass  over  the  careers  of 
several  distinguished  members  of  the  Ros 
family,  till  we  arrive  at  the  third  William 
de  Ros,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  ; 
afterwards  with  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
siege  of  Calais.  Passing  on  lo  Thomas 
Lord  Ros,  we  find  that  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  he  was  placed  by  the 
King,  14431  '''  ^""  possession  of  his 
father's  estates, 
that  father  having 
died  when  he 
was  four  years 
old.  Thomas 
was  styled  Baron 
Ros  of  Ham- 
lake,  Triisbut  and 
Belvoir.  He  was 
with  the  King  at 
York,  when  the 
Lancastrian  party 
were  defeated  at 
Towton,  and  he 
accompanied  the 
King  to  Berwick, 
For  his  loyalty  to 
his  sovereign  he 
was  attainted  in 
Parliament  1461 ; 
some  authorities 
say  he  was  be- 
headed. When 
the  House  of  York 
finally  triumphed 
over  the  Lancas- 
trians,  Edward  IV.  rewarded  his  ad- 
herents with  the  property  that  had 
belonged  to  his  enemies.  Belvoir 
honour,  castle,  lordship,  and  park,  its 
members,  and  the  rent  called  Castle- 
guard,  were  granted  to  William  Lord 
Hastings,  commonly  known  as  The 
Bastard.  Lord  Hastings,  when  he  came 
to  take  possession,  was  attacked  and 
driven  away  by  a  friend  to  Lord  Ros, 
Mr.  Harrington,  described  by  Leland, 
as  "  a  man  of  power  thereabouts,"  It  is 
recorded  that  Lord  Hastings  was  so 
much  enraged  by  this  opposition,  that, 
gathering  forces  together,  he  attacked 
his  own  castle  with  such  fury  that  it  was 
ruined.  Lord  Hastings  took  the  lead 
from  the  roof  to  Ashby-de-1a-Zouch, 
where  he  built  largely. 

Edmund,   Lord  Ros,  son  of  Thomas, 
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was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  attainder, 
but  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign  most  of  his 
property  was  restored  to  him.  Edmund, 
Lord  Ros,  died  in  1508  ;  his  eldest  sister 
and  co-heir,  Eleanor,  married  Sir  Robert 
de  Manners,  of  Ethale,  in  Northumber- 
land. Sir  Robert  de  Manners  came  of  a 
warlike  race  of  sturdy  knights,  but  space 
will  not  allow  of  their  histories  being 
recorded  here. 

Sir  Robert  through  this  marriage  be- 
came possessed  of  Belvoir  Castle,  Ham- 
lake  and  Orston.  His  eldest  son,  George, 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  title,  and 
in  1487,  in  right 
or  his  mother,  as 
sumed  that  of 
Lord  Ros.  He 
married  Anne, 
only  daughter  and 
heirof  Sir  Thomas 
Sellenger  {St. 
Leger)  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Rich- 
ard, DukeofYork, 
eldest  sister  to 
Kin.tr  Edward  IV., 
and  widow  of  Hen- 
ry Holland,  Duke 
of  Exeter.  Lord 
Ros  was  much 
employed  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  He  was 
with  the  King  at 
the  siege  of  Thero- 
neme,  then  at 
Tournay,  where 
he  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness. 
He  was  buried  in 
St.  George's  Chap- 
el, Windsor. 

His  son  Thomas 
found  Belvoir  in 
ruins,  elders  grow- 
ing on  the  root,  and  he  almost  or  en- 
tirely rebuilt  it,  Henry  VIII.  bestowed 
on  him  large  grants,  among  the  most 
important  being  the  Priory  of  Bel- 
voir, originally  founded  by  his  ances- 
tor, Robert  de  Todenci,  Egle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  was  a  commandery  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
of  Rievaulx,  and  the  interesting  Abbey  of 
Croxton,  which  is  close  to  Belvoir,  where 
ruins  still  exist. 

Thomas,  thirteenth  Lord  Ros,  was 
created  Earl  of  Rutland,  June  loth,  1526, 
a  title  which  had  been  borne  by  Ed- 
mund, younger  brother  to  Edward  IV. 


and  had  never  been  conferred  on  any 
but  those  of  royal  blood.  The  first 
earl  was  mindful  of  the  honour  due  to 
the  dead,  and  he  caused  many  monu- 
ments of  the  Albini  and  Ros  family  to 
be  removed  from  the  Priory  and  from 
Croxton  Abbey  to  Bottesford,  the 
spire  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
Belvoir  hill.  His  son  Henry  succeeded 
him,  and  in  1555  he  completed  the 
rebuilding  the  castle,  making  it 
according  to  NichoUs  and  Leiand,  "  A 
nobler  mansion  than  it  was  before." 
Though  papers  and  plans,  deeds  and 
charters  of  great  antiquity  entering  into 


details  of  ntcrest  are  preserved  at 
Belvoir,  there  is  no  picture  or  drawing 
whatever  of  this  castle.  Henry,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  was  appointed  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  Captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  to  be  sent  to  France,  and 
he  had  also  chief  command  of  the  fleet. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  among  other  posts  he  was 
President  of  Her  Majesty's  Council  in  the 
north.  His  son  Edward,  third  Earl,  was 
"a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  accom- 
plished with  all  polite  iearning."  He 
died  in  1587  at  his  house,  Puddle  Wharf, 
London.     He  settled  his  estate  in   such  a 
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'  that  the  Barony  of  Ros,  which 
descended  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
should  be  properly  supported,  and  the 
rest  of  his  property  went  to  his  brother 
John,  who  inherited  the  Earldom  of  Rut- 
land. 

As  much  that  is  interesting  within  the 
castle,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  has 
journeyed  to  and  from  Haddon  Hall,  I 
must  here  mention  that  John  Manners, 
second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Rutland, 
married  Dorothy,  dauf<fhter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of  Nether  Haddon 
in  Derbyshire.  Sir  George  was  known  as 
King  of  the  Peak.  John  Manners  thus 
by  his  marriage  brought  the  ancient 
Haddon  Hall  into  the  Manners  family, 
and  his  grandson,  John  Manners,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  George,  Earl  of  Rut- 
land,in  1641,  became  the  eighth  Earl,  thus 
uniting  the  families  of  Vernon  and  Man- 
Roger  Manners,  fifth  Earl  of  Rutland, 
was  Constable  of  Nottingham  Castle  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Denmark  by  James  1. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  their  entertaining  James  I.  at 


Belvoir  in  1603.  The  King  rode  from 
Newark  to  Belvoir  "  hunting  "  all  the  way. 
It  is  related  that  "he  was  received  with 
such  exceeding  joy  of  the  good  Earl  and 
his  honourable  Lady  that  he  took  therein 
.exceeding  pleasure,  and  he  approved  his 
contentment  in  the  morning;  for  before 
he  went  to  break  his  fast,  he  made  forty- 
six  knights."  Ben  Jonson's  masque,  The 
Metamorphosed  Gypsies,  was  performed 
before  him  at  Belvoir.  Roger  died  in 
1613  aged  thirty-six;  his  wife  followed 
him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  months. 

His  brother  Francis  succeeded  him.  He 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  and 
of  the  Garter  in  1618.  A  writ  of  inquiry 
was  issued  commanding  him  to  show  why 
his  castle  of  Belvoir  should  not  be  seized 
into  the  King's  hands ;  but  no  result 
followed. 

Omitting  the  histories  of  several  of  the 
earls  which  have  no  particular  bearing  on 
the  fate  of  the  castle,  we  must  now 
mention  the  events  which  took  place  in 
the  time  of  George,  the  eighth  Earl. 

The  loyal  ancestors  from  whom  h« 
sprang  must  have  turned  in  their  graves 
when,  on  King  Charles  I.  summoning  the 
peers  to  attend  him  at  Oxford,  the  Earl 
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enrolled  his  name  among  those  of  the 
twenty-two  peers  who  declined  to  obey  ; 
he  remained  at  Westminster.  Sir  Ger- 
vase  Lucas,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 
earl,  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  ;  Baptist 
Noel,  Viscount  Campden,  and  Mr.  Marsh, 
Rector  of  Ashwell,  also  raised  troops,  and 
bearing  a  standard  of  blue  and  gold,  with 
the  motto  "  Ut  Rex,  sit  Rex,"  seized 
Belvoir  Castle  and  held  it  for  the  King. 

The  castle  was  taken  by  Colonel 
Gervase  Lucas  in  January  1643—43. 
Constant  warfare  went  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood during  this  time.  Colonel 
Gervase  Lucas  was  made  Governor  of 
Belvoir  by  King  Charles  in  November, 
1642.  He  surprised  the  rebels  in  Melton 
Mowbray.  He  seized  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Par     

liamentarians,  one 
of  whom,  Colonel 
Hacker,  threatened 
to  pistol  his  own 
brother,  because  he 
was  loyal  and  re 
fused  to  turn  rtbel 
In  March,  1644  the 
Belvoir  and  New 
ark  forces  ^ittacked 
Grantham,  butwith 
out  success. 

Prince  Rupert  m 
May,  1644,  took 
Leicester,  and  part 
of  the  spoil  was 
carried  to  Belvo  r 
where  a  hundred 
men  had  just  been 
sent  by  the  king 

King  Charles  slept 
in  the  castle  on  the 

night  of  August  5th.  He  had  marched  a 
long  distance,  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  his  toiling  up  that  steep  htll, 
snatching  only  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
starting  ofF  again  on  his  weary  way.  In 
October,  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Maurice, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  troops  sus- 
tained a  defeat  at  Walton  and  retreated 
into  the  castle. 

Later  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  King  Charles  and 
his  two  nephews,  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Maurice,  they  retired  to  Belvoir 
Castle,  whence  they  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Parliament  to  "  desire  leave  and 
passes  to  go  beyond  the  seas,"  The  King 
was  deeply  grieved  at  his  nephews'  dis- 
affection. He  sent  a  trusty  messenger  on 
November  3rd  to  inform  Sir  Gervase 
Lucas  that  he  should  march   to   Belvoir 


that  night,  but  Sir  Gervase  was  charged 
not  to  acquaint  the  princes,  or  any  of 
their  company  with  it. 

The  King,  in  the  centre  of  his  troops, 
began  to  march  at  eleven  o'clock ;  by  three 
in  the  morning  they  were  at  Belroir. 
There  Sir  Gervase  Lucas  and  his  men 
with  good  guides  were  ready,  and 
attended  His  Majesty  till  break  of  day, 
till  he  was  past  those  quarters  he  most 
apprehended.  The  siege  of  Belvoir  began 
November  6th.  On  the  20th  the  out- 
works and  stables,  which  had  been 
fortified,  were  stormed,  and  it  is  said,  let 
us  hope  without  foundation,  that  Belvoir 
village  was  demolished  by  the  Earl  of 
Rutland's  consent. 

At  length  after  standing  a  long  siege, 


the  gallant  Sir  Gervase  Lucas  and  his 
men  found  the  water  supply  was  failing, 
and  on  February  3rd,  1645,  the  garrison 
capitulated. 

A  Parliamentarian  writer  records  that, 
"they  were  allowed  to  march  away  to 
Lichfield,  upon  more  honourable  terms 
indeed  than  they  deserved."  Captain 
Markham  was  then  appointed  Governor 
of  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  republican  party  were  much  elated 
at  their  success,  and  the  fortress  is 
thus  described: — "The  stronghold  of 
Belvoir,  which  deriveth  denomination 
from  the  situation  of  the  place  which 
overlooked  all  the  country,  there  being 
threescore  and  six  degrees  or  steps  of 
stone  to  the  ascent." 

In  1649,  after  King  Charles'  martyr- 
dom, the  council  of  state  reported  their 
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resolution  for  demolishing  the  castle  — 
with  w'hich  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  con- 
tent. He  received  a  sum  of  money  as 
so-called  compensation.  During  the 
wars  he  lived  in  London,  probably  at 
his  bouse  in  the  Savoy,  referred  to  as  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  After  his 
castle  was  razed  to  the  ground  he  dwelt 
chiefly  at  beautiful,  ancient  Haddon  Hall, 
beside  the  winding  Wye.  It  is  said  he 
became  a  loyal  subject  and  a  good  church- 
man, and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  he  was  taken  into  royal  favour, 
and  at  once  began  rebuilding  the  castle. 
According,  however,  to  ancient  documents, 
it  was  not  "so  full  and  fair  as  the 
former  one." 

This  castle,  of  which  a  model  may  be 
seen  in  the  guard-chamber  at  Belvoir,  was 
completed  in  1668.  It  certainly  was  not 
architecturally  interesting.  The  many 
curious  statues  which  now  stand  on  the 
green  slopes  were  placed  at  that  time 
in  rows  along  one  of  the  terraced  walls. 

The  ninth  Earl  married  three  times,  his 
third  wife  being  daughter  of  Baptist  Noel, 
Viscount  Campden.  She  brought  some 
curious  plate  into  the  family. 

This  Earl  was  devoted  to  country  pur- 
119.     August,  1893, 


suits.  In  buck-hunting  season  he  and  his 
servants  were  always  clothed  in  green. 
He  objected  so  much  to  London  that  when 
his  eldest  son  married  Katharine,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  he  stipulated,  if 
she  ever  lived  in  town  without  his  consent, 
she  should  forfeit  part  of  her  jointure,  but 
when  he  found  how  discreet  she  was  he 
revoked  this  clause.  Queen  Anne  be- 
stowed a  Dukedom  on  him  in  1703.  In 
his  funeral  sermon  it  was  stated,  "To  all 
men  he  was  courteous  and  affable.  To 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children, 
he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  father.  He 
had  a  large  and  noble  revenue  and  he 
managed  it  nobly.  Hospitality  and  charity 
called  for  lai^e  supplies  and  they  were 
never  wanting.  His  last  sickness  he  took 
patiently,  and  resigned  himself  to  God. 
He  blessed  his  children  and  departed  in 

His  son,  when  Lord  Rosse,  Roos, 
or  Ros,  for  the  word  is  spelt  in  different 
ways  in  the  manuscripts,  married 
Katharine,  second  daughter  of  William 
Lord  Russell,  in  1693,  ten  years  after  her 
father  was  beheaded.  At  this  marriage 
the  great  silver  punchbowl  was  filled  with 
sack  posset.  After  "  one  hour's  hot 
3  1- 
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service,  the  posset  did  not  sink  one  inch, 
which  made  my  Lady  Rutland  call  in  all 
the  family,  and  then  upon  their  knees  the 
bride  and  bridegroom's  healths  with  pros- 
perity and  happiness  were  drunk  in 
tankards  brimfull  of  sack  posset.  This 
lasted  till  twelve  o'clock." 

John,  the  third  Duke,  married  Bridget, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  to  Robert 
Sutton,  Lord  Lexington,  and  in  addition  to 
considerable  property  he  became  possessed 
of  two  additional  houses,  Aversham,  and 
Kelham.  These  properties  however  were 
settled  on  the  two  younger  sons,  who  took 
the  surname  of  Sutton.  This  Duke 
built  what  was  called  the 
picture-room  at  Bel  voir 
Castle,  and  he  also  made 
underground  works.  His 
eldest  son,  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,was  born 
in  1730,  and  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  Ger- 
many, on  Lord  George 
Sackville's  resignation,  com- 
manded  the  British  troops. 
He  married  in  1750  Lady 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Charles  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  by  his 
second  wife,  the  Honourable 
Charlotte  Finch.  By  this 
marriage,  Cheveley  Park, 
near  Newmarket,  came  into 
the  family.  Part  of  this  very 
large  house  was  pulled  down 
in  the  time  of  the  fifth  Duke, 
and  much  of  the  antique 
furniture  was  brought  to  Belvoir, 

Lord  Granby,  who  was  much  beloved 
by  his  troops  and  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  charity  towards  the  poor,  prede- 
ceased his  father.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Lord  Ross,  became  fourth  Duke,  and 
another  son.  Lord  Robert,  fell  in  a  naval 
engagement  off  Dominica,  April  12, 
1782. 

The  fourth  Duke  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1784 ;  he  died 
in  1787.  His  son  succeeded  him  at  the 
age  of  ten  years.  He  was  born  in  1 778  and 
to  him  the  family  owe  the  castle  that  now 
looks  down  over  the  wide-spreading 
woods  and  meadows.  Among  all  his 
many     political,     social,     and    sporting 


pursuits  he  always  made  time  to  attend 
the  Grantham  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  and 
adopt  the  allotment  system. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
fortresses  and  castles  of  Belvoir  is  an 
essential  introduction  to  the  article  which 
I  was  asked  to  write  on  the  furniture  that 
the  castle  contains.  The  woods  and 
pleasaunce  round  the  castle  were  planned 
and  laid  out  by  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  mother  of  the  present  Duke, 
while  a  far  stretching  tract  of  woodland, 
rapidly  becoming  a  forest,  was  planted  by 
her   son,    the  late    Duke.     The  Duchess 


loved  during  the  few  pauses  in  her  life  ol 
great  activity,  to  gaze  from  her  sitting- 
room  window  on  this  fair  wooded  scene, 
and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  be  laid  to 
rest  among  the  tall  pines  and  ancient 
yews  that  crown  a  hill  visible  from  those 
windows.  That  wish  was  carried  out, 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  she  died.  Her 
husband  built  a  mausoleum,  where  she 
lies,  and  in  spring,  when  the  bells  from  the 
villages  in  the  vale  float  on  the  air,  and 
the  notes  of  the  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and 
of  many  shy  birds  that  find  a  home  in  this 
solitude  echo,  and  the  fragrance  of  prim- 
roses, violets  and  wild  hyacinth  pervade 
the  atmosphere,  no  more  peaceful  resting- 
place  can  be  imagined. 


(To  be  continutd.) 


POACHERS  AND    POACHING. 

By  "A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES." 


With  Illustrations  by  T.   HOPE  McLACHLAN. 


12  DO  not  intend  to  touch  in 
any  way  on  the  game 
laws,  or  to  give  the  very 
barest  description  of  the 
methods  em[>loyed  by 
those  who  poach  and 
capture  the  creatures 
without  the  leave  of 
others.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  those  who 
have  explained  for  the  benefit  of  a  too 
credulous  public  how  the  thing  is  done 
have  not  been  capable  enough  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  In  the  present  article  I 
only  offer  a  few  sketches,  from  life,  of 
some  so-called  delinquents  1  have  known. 
"  1  am  on  his  track,"  one  guardian  of 
the  covers  observed  to  me,  as  he  saw  a 
man  walking  on  the  high  road  ;  "  I  shall 
have  him  to  a  dead  certainty."  But  he 
spoke  prematurely,  for  the  individual 
pointed  out  led  the  guardian  of  the  covers 
such  a  dance,  and  hoodwinked  him  so 
completely,  that  the  small  boys  of  the 
district  laughed  over  the  matter.  If  you 
require  a  good  gun,  one  that  you  can 
rely  on,  you  must  pay  for  it  ;  and  so  you 
must  if  you  wish  to  have  good  and 
efficient  keepers.  The  pittance  that  some 
gentlemen  pay  their  so-called  keepers  is 
really  not  enough  to  keep  them  honest. 
A  great  awkward  ignorant  fellow,  as 
"fore-right"  as  a  bull    at   a   hedge.   Is 


hardly  the  person  to  place  in  a  position 
of  responsibility,  and  he  is  sure  to  get 
himself  into  hot  water.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  said,  good  men  would  not 
stop  one  week  with  some  of  those  who 
pass  as  game  preservers,  save  the  mark. 

Some  depredations  had  been  committed 
in  a  country  place  I  knew,  without  the 
offenders  having  been  brought  to  book 
for  it  ;  so  the  principal  parties  interested 
in  the  matter  met  in  the  parlour  of  the  one 
small  inn  of  the  locality,  to  devise  some 
plan  or  plans  for  their  capture.  This  was 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Everything  was  arranged  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  apparently,  but 
the  landlord  formed  one  of  the  committee. 
Quite  by  accident,  as  it  seemed,  one  of 
the  villagers  presently  strolled  in  for  a 
pint.  A  few  whispered  words  passed 
between  him  and  the  landlord,  and  the 
man  left.  Half  an  hour  later,  distant 
shots  were  heard  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  The  guardians  of  the 
home  coverts  heard  them,  and  rushed  off 
to  find  that  a  complete  slaughter  had  been 
rapidly  effected. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  principals 
in  that  shoot  walked  by  those  covers, — a 
public  path  ran  by  the  side  of  the  lai^est 
— and  he  found  the  "  head-un  "  stroking 
his  stubbly  chin,  and  using  at  intervals  the 
strongest  language  he  was  capable  of. 
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"  He'd  have  'em,  if  he  watched  day  and 
night  for  'em."  This  he  said  to  the  man 
who  was  so  innocently  walking  round. 
The  latter  replied  thsit  "he  hoped  he 
might    git    'em  ;    for    sich    goin's   on,  in 


broad  daylight,  in  a  little  village  like 
theirs  was  parfectly  scand'lous." 

Some  people  are  as  clever  in  laying 
traps  for  others  as  monkeys  in  cocked 
hats  might  be  ;  less  clever  indeed,  one 
ought  to  say. 

There  are  men,  however,  whose 
unflinching  but  unassuming  efforts  to 
carry  out  their  duties  have  gained  for 
them  the  respect  of  the  very  class  they 
are  continually  at  war  with.  I  am  not 
fond  of  the  word  poacher  ;  it  is  not  a  nice 
name  to  give  furred  or  feathered  creatures, 
still  less  to  men,  but  the  title  has  been 
used  so  long  that  it  will  never  be  dropped 
now.  It  has  become  time-honoured,  at 
least;  for  it  dates  from  the  time  that  the 
red  deer  were  the  objects  of  pursuit  and 
capture.  The  hunting  instinct  is  strong 
in  all  Englishmen,  with  some  poachers 
sport  is  the  main  object,  one  man's  wits 
being  pitted  in  some  cases  against  those 
of  half  a  dozen  other  men  has  lent  some 
attraction  to  the  thing.  In  six  cases  out 
of  ten  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  one 

I  have  no  desire  to  defend  the  practice 
of  poaching  in  any  way,  far  from  it ;  for 
those  who  rear  large  quantities  of  game 
have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price  for  it.  I 
have  known  some  of  the  keenest  game 
preservers  of  the  past  time,  before  driv- 
ing, and  other  to  my  mind  objectionable 


practices  were  in  vogue ;  stern  men  they 
were  in  all  matters  concerning  poaching, 
but  theynever  suffered  from  it  to  the  extent 
that  some  do  now,  not  one  quarter  of  it ; 
and  for  this  reason,  their  keepers  were 
good  men  like 
their  masters.  If 
they  found  a 
poacher,  one  that 
they  knew  to  be 
one,  they  never 
tried  to  implicate 
a  man  in  a  hurry, 
or,  as  we  should 
express  it,  to 
make  a  job  of 
it  beforehand. 
' '  I  have  not 
found  you  at 
work,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  give 
me  the  chance ; 
but  you  are  tres- 
passing, so  you 
clear  out,"  was 
the  sort  of  ex- 
hortation given. 
One  man  who 
was  caught  red-handed,  before  they  led 
him  off,  after  he  had  been  convicted,  said 
to  the  keeper,  "You  warned  me  right 
enough,  an'  I've  got  it,  three  months  hard, 
but  you  ain't  got  nuthin'  to  do  with  that, 
fur  I  bin  up  afore,  fur  a  job  in  another 
place."  Then  he  added  wistfully,  "If 
you  has  a  broken  rabbit  at  any  time,  fur 
mercy  sake,  let  'em  have  it,"  meaning  his 
wife  and  children. 

To  this  appeal  the  man  addressed 
answere<^  "  Confound  you  !  Do  you 
mean  me  to  help  to  keep  them,  now  you 
are  going?  I  never  heard  of  such  con- 
founded impudence  !  "  The  poacher  knew 
full  well,  however,  in  spite  of  this  speech, 
that  he  had  not  appealed  in  vain.  The 
same  head  keeper,  a  man  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word, — one  of  our  great  animal 
painters  painted  the  portrait  of  his 
magnificent  retriever,  with  a  pheasant  in 
his  mouth  and  presented  it  to  him, — said 
one  morning,  "We  have  got  Ned, 
Squire." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  brewhouse,  with  two  keepers 
looking  after  him." 

"Confound  the  rascal!  bring  him 
into  the  gunroom  to  me,"  said  the 
Squire. 

When  he  was  presented  there  "  Ned  " 
looked  like  some  animated  scarecrow  ; 
his  clothes   had    been    literally    torn     to 
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pieces  in  the  fierce  struf^gle  that  ensued 
before  he  was  captured.  For  fear  the  poor 
wretch  might  catch  cold,  through  the 
general  airiness  of  his  vestments,  his  cap- 
tors had  given  him  a  couple  of  "  horns  "  of 
the  generous  home-brewed  ale.  From  the 
way  in  which  he  occasionally  placed  his 
hand  to  his  side,  giving  himself  a  gentle 
rub,  it  was  quite  evident  also  that  he  had 
received  some  heavy  "  rib  binders."  His 
two  captors  had  not  had  all  the  fun  on 
their  side  either,  for  one  of  them  had  a 
lively  "mouse"  under  each  eye,  and  the 
other  mate  had  his  mouth  so  altered  that 
his  pronunciation  was  very  much  inter- 
fered with. 


"  Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  No,  Squire,  but  I  be  thinkin'  on  it." 

"Who  are  you  courting,  you  rascal? 
Some  decent  girl,  I'll  be  bound  ;  it  gener- 
ally is  so." 

"Yes,  Squire,  you're  right  there  ;  she's 
a  lot  better  than  I  be,  or  she  wouldn't  be 
much," 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him,  D ?" 

but  before  the  head  keeper  could  answer 
Ned  broke  in,  "  For  mercy  sake,  Squire, 
make  a  under  keeper  on  me.  I  bin  a 
poacher,  an'  I  be  one  now,  or  else  I 
shouldn't  ha'  bin  here.  If  ye  will  I'll 
sarve  ye  faithfull  as  a  dog.     Give  me  this 


"So  you  are  here  again,  you  rascal,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  be.  Squire,  but  I  wouldn't  ha' 
come  if  I  could  ha'  perwented  it  like.' 

"Vou  told  me  the  last  time  you  were 
here  I  should  not  see  you  again,  if  you 
could  help  it." 

"  I  meant  it.  Squire  ;  'tain't  no  fault  o' 
mine  as  I'm  here  now." 

After  looking  at  the  man  and  then  at 
the  two  under  keepers,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  keeping  himself  from  smiling, 
the  Squire  replied  that  he  supposed  not. 

"  What  did  he  get  for  the  last  affair  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Six  months,  Squire,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 
Here  Ned  broke  in  with,  "  An' if  I  has 
another  dose  like  that.  Squire,  I  sha'n't  be 
a  trouble  no  more." 


iking  him  full  in  the  face  for  one 
moment  the  Squire  said,  "  I  will." 

I  saw  Ned  daily  for  months  after  the 
Squire  had  taken  him.  He  was  a  prime 
favourite  with  all,  from  the  head  keeper 
to  the  grooms  in  the  hunting  stable,  and 
he  did  his  duty  honestly  and  ef!iciently. 
As  the  good  old  Squire  remarked,  his 
doubtful  investment  had  turned  out  well. 

Gentlemen  with  high  bred  dogs,  held 
securely  in  leash  when  walking  on  high 
roads — the  public  roads — object  to  being 
told  by  the  ignorant  Jacks  in  office  not  to 
let  their  dogs  get  in  the  covers.  This 
sort  of  thing  at  one  time  would  have  been 
simply  impossible.  Numbers  of  boards 
are  stuck  up  on  the  outskirts  of  paltry 
little  covers,  stating  that  all  dogs  found 
straying  will  run  the  risk  of  being  shot. 
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This  is  simply  sickening.  I  have  travelled 
for  miles  often  without  seeing  a  dog 
unless  I  have  chanced  to  come  upon  a 
keeper  with  his  retriever  or  a  shep- 
herd with  his  dog.  If  these  matters 
were  properly  looked  into  I  very  much 
doubt  if  some  of  these  notice  boards  have 
any  right  to  be  there  at  all.  I  have  seen 
home  covers  bordering  on  high  roads 
close  to  populous  villages,  the  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits  dotting  about  the  road 
like  farm  yard  things,  and  yet  no  boards 
were  up  to  warn  people  off ;  and  the  very 
numerous  school  children  did  not  throw 
stones  at  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  belonged  to  the  old  Squire.  Where 
the  children  were  allowed  to  go  gathering 
blackberries,  I  have  seen  more  game  about 
than  will  ever  be  seen  again  under  similar 
circumstances. 

How  creatures  are  captured  I  shall  not 
even  surmise  in  this  article  ;  there  has  been 
a  little  too  much  of  the  amateur  poacher 
literature  about  lately.  Is  it  likely  that 
those  who  have  the  knowledge  will  spread 
it  broadcast  ?  But  if  our  readers  have  the 
notion  that  the  clever  procurer  of  contra- 
band game  is  some  slouching  hobnailed 
ruffian  in  a  beer-stained,  dirty,  velveteen 
coat,  and  hobnailed  shoes,  with  a  bludgeon 
tucked  under  his  arm,  it  will  be  well  to 
get  rid  of  that  idea  at  once. 

In  southern  counties  poaching  has  be- 
come a  refined  woodland  science. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  when  you 
are  coming,"  said  a  keeper,  jeeringly,  to 
one  of  this  class,  whom  he  had  tried  to 
capture,  but  failed.  They  had  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  high  road.  **  Do  warn  me 
next  time  you  are  coming." 

The  poacher,  with  fist  clenched  ready 
for  instant  attack,  if  necessary,  replied, 
**  I  will  come  to-night,  at  twelve." 

It  was  a  rough  night,  the  keeper  did  not 
see  the  man  who  had  promised  to  come  ; 
but  next  day  one  of  his  under  keepers 
showed  him  something  that  convinced 
him  to  his  sorrow  that  the  one  he  had 
jeered  at  had  been,  though  not  in  the 
place  where  he  had  expected  him.  Thick 
wits  pitted  against  keen  ones  are  apt  to 
get  the  worst  of  it. 

A  man  that  is  always  talking  to  his 
friends  about  having  his  eye  on  people, 
and  placing  his  hands  on  them,  is  little 
heeded  ;  it  is  the  quiet  one,  that  moves 
about  as  if,  had  the  choice  been  given 
him,  he  would  have  preferred  the  cloisters 
of  some  monastery,  who  is  feared  by  all 
breakers  of  sylvan  laws.  As  one  who 
had  got   into  trouble  observed,   '*  Them 


'ere  gentlemen  keepers  licks  ye  clean.  Td 
scarce  put  the  toby  in,  when  he  says,  *  I 
want  you.'  Where  he  come  from  got 
over  me.  I  thought  as  Vd  hev  a  scrape 
for  it,  for  there  was  only  he,  but,  bless 
ye,  that  didn't  fit  nohow,  for  he  warn't 
half  so  smooth  as  he  looked,  I  ken  tell 
ye.  He  was  a  good  un  too,  an'  no 
mistake,  for  he  let  me  off — only  I  was 
fool  enough  to  start  agin  somewhere 
else." 

Over-cunning,  also,  at  times  overreaches 
itself ;  setting  traps  in  certain  places,  and 
springing  them  afterwards,  with  rabbits' 
flick  scattered  about  to  indicate  a  supposed 
struggle,  is  not  the  wisest  trick  to  play, 
when  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
walking  through  the  woodlands  ;  especi- 
ally when  these  tricks  are  played  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  up  paths  if  possible. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  everything  ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  be  made  unpleasant  for  some 
when  such  little  games  are  frustrated  at 
times. 

I  prefer  not  to  dilate  on  any  of  the 
ruffianly  proceedings  that  have  taken  place 
at  different  times  in  connection  with 
poaching  ;  the  public  papers  give  us  more 
than  enough  of  that  at  times.  These 
sketches  relate  of  those  who  have  done 
the  thing  for  the  pure  love  of  it,  and 
chiefly  because  it  was  something  they 
ought  not  to  have  done.  If  it  could  only  be 
known  how  many,  now  in  very  respectable 
positions  of  society,  had  done  a  little  of  it 
in  their  time,  simply  because  they  could 
not  help  it,  how  much  shocked  some  good 
people  would  be.  There  is  a  witchery 
under  green  leaves,  that  holds  people  at 
times.  One  long-legged,  gaunt  trespasser 
in  this  matter  was  the  woodland  clown  of 
the  district.  His  captors  had  always 
something  to  laugh  at  when  they  caught 
him ;  he  certainly  was  barefaced  at 
times.  How  many  fines  he  had  paid,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  lot 
would  mount  up  to  a  very  heavy  sum. 
He  was  otherwise  perfectly  harmless  ;  for 
so  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge 
went,  he  never  hurt  any  person  or  thing 
except  the  creatures  he  went  in  pursuit  of, 
but  very  rarely  did  he  miss  getting  what 
he  set  his  mind  on.  One  day  just  as  he 
had  taken  a  fine  rabbit  from  a  flam,  and 
was  about  to  break  its  neck,  some  one 
spoke  from  behind  him,  **At  your  old 
game,  then?"  Coolly  turning  round,  the 
man  saw  his  old  acquaintance,  the  keeper. 

*  *  What  do  ye  mean  about  game  ?  this 
ain't  no  game,  I  can  tell  ye  ;  I'm  real 
earnest  tryen  my  hardest  to  do  good  to 
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this  poor  lunatic  rabbit.  I  was  comin' 
along,  and  sees  him  pokin'  his  head  fust 
inter  one  hole,  then  inter  another.  I  could 
see  he  was  a  stranger,  an  that  he  was 
shy  a-goin'  in  other  people's  houses  like. 
So  thinks  I  to  myself  if  it  was  anybody 
but  me  comin'  along,  you'd  git  some 
mischief  done  to  ye.  [  gits  over,  where 
you  sees  me,  to  make  him  go  into  a  hole. 
I've  only  tried  to  do  him  a  good  turn, 
that's  all." 

"  You  don't  think  that  tale  will  answer, 
do  you,  eh?" 

"  It  will,  if  you  lets  it ;  you  ain't  forced 
to  disbelieve  it,  are  ye  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  basket  ?  " 

"  My  dinner," 

"  Well,  turn  it  out.  Ah,  I  thought  so, 
pheasants'  eggs." 
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"  Only  a  do^ten,  that's  all." 

"  That's  your  dinner,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Now  look  here,  keeper,  you  listen  to 
me  for  a  minute.  Of  all  the  tricks  that 
was  ever  played  on  a  poor  innercent 
feller,  this  is  about  the  wust.  My  natur 
ain't  of  a  savage  sort,  but  if  I  could  drop 
on  the  willian  as  put  them  'ere  eggs  in 
my  basket  I  should  most  likely  hurt  him 
with  the  fust  thing  I  culd  lay  my  hand  on. 
They  was  put  there  by  somebody  that  got 
a  grudge  agin'  me,  when  1  went  to  find  a 
hole  ail  to  himself  for  that  werry  rabbit 
what  you  has  in  your  hand." 

Unfortunately  Barnaby's  story  was  not 
believed,  for  his  veracity  at  ail  times  was 
questionable  ;  if  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
the  truth,  he  invariably  mildly  protested 


against  it,  as  bad  form.  Like  the 
Heathen  Chinee  we  read  of,  Barnaby 
invariably  wore  a  child>like  smile  on  his 
countenance.  When  he  paid  one  of  his 
numerous  fines  he  would  smile,  and  say 
how  very  hardly  some  people  used  him, 
but  he'd  "  forgive  'em,"  poor  creatures. 

Once  he  was  caught  with  a  couple  of 
brace  of  pheasants.  "  Yes,  here  they  are, 
poor  things,  they  wiii  come  to  me.  1 
can't  make  it  out,  they  will  come.  But 
bless  ye,  here  they  are,  I  don't  want  'em, 
they  ain't  no  use  to  me,  you  hev'  'em." 
As  this  offer  was  made  to  the  owner  of 
the  birds,  and  on  the  very  property  where 
he  had  caught  them,  it  very  naturally 
roused  some  dander. 

Gudgeon  and  minnow  streams,  the 
children's  waters,  are  closed  in  many 
districts,  and  the 
stickle  -  backs  in 
country  streams 
are  no  longer 
seen.  What  is 
the  meaning  of 
this?  Something 
is  wrong  some- 
where. When 
toddlers  fished 
these  streams  and 
brooks,  troutsand 
eels  were  numer- 
ous, now  you  will 
not  find  them. 
In  all  the  cases 
that  1  have 
known,  directly 
boards  were  put 
up  by  the  rivers, 
brooks,  and  mill 
streams,  warning 
people  not  to  fish, 
under  the  penalty 
of  being  prosecuted,  the  fish  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  disappeared.  It  is  one  of 
the  common  remarks  you  will  hear  in  all 
directions  now,  "Where  are  the  fish?" 
Before  they  were  preserved  the  water 
fairly  stunk  of  fish,  and  now  they  are 
gone.  Many  a  thing  is  far  better  let 
alone.  Poaching,  I  mean  fish-poaching, 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  . 
for,  from  the  nature  of  the  waters  that 
supplied  these  brooks  and  streams  with 
fish,  it  would  be  impossible  to  poach  them. 
There  are  certain  waters  that  can  be  done 
nothing  with  in  that  way. 

Dogs  are  looked  on  now  with  far  more 
suspicion  than  ever  they  were,  and  with 
less  reason.  The  silliest  little  muck  of  a 
mongrel,  that  would  certainly  run  away 
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from  a  rat,  is  credited  with  unheard  of 
destroying  powers,  if  game  is  handy.  In 
fact,  nearsome  of  the  well-boarded  coverts 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  where  far  more 
game  is  frightened  than  killed,  dogs  are 
not  allowed  at  any  of  the  cottages  round. 
I  have  never  kept  a  dog  at  any  time  of 
my  life,  because  my  pets  have  hardly  been 
of  the  kind  that  you  could 
expect  dogs  to  live  with  in 
perfect  peace  ;  but  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the 
animals,  and  know  a 
good  dog  when  i  see 
one,  especially  when  it 
is  at  work.  The  term 
"lurcher,"  I  know  is  a 
name  of  reproach,  and 
yet  the  best  so-called 
lurchers  I  have  known 
have  been  well  -  bred 
beautiful  creatures.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
animal,  but  in  the  use  the 
creature  is  put  to.  The 
wonderful  intelligence, 
speed  and  strength  com- 
bined, and  its  silence  above  all,  fits  the 
creature  pre-eminently  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  I  haveknown  some  famous 
lurchers  in  whom  the  best  greyhound 
blood  in  England  ran  freely,  and  1  ven- 
ture to  state  that  if  any  man  who  knew 
what  he  was  about,  was  compelled  to  live 
on  some  isolated  place,  where  he  had 
to  provide  himself  with  food,  and  he  had 
only  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  a  dog,  to 
get  it,  he  would,  without  one  moment's 
hesitation,  prefer  that  dog  to  be  a  lurcher, 
I  have  seen  some  beauties  in  my  time, 
perfect  models  of  animal  form,  that  had 
had  a  first-class  greyhound  for  father, 
and  a  very  clever  and  beautiful  collie  for 
mother.  No  wonder  the  progeny  of 
these  knew  something.  When  I  heard 
that  one  of  these  same  clever  and  hand- 
some lurchers  had  been  wantonly  shot,  I 
felt  as  if  a  murder  had  been  committed. 

"  I  swore  I'd  shoot  his  lurcher  if  I  got  a 
chance,"  said  one  good  fellow  I  knew  ; 
and  the  dog  had  been  a  pill  and  no  mis- 
take. "  One  day  chance  came,  and  I 
covered  her  ;  but  I  didn't  pull,  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  do  it.  Her  master  was  in  the 
road, and  she  was  on  my  side,  where  1  had 
hid  up.  I  showed  myself  with  my  double, 
but  not  for  fear  of  me  did  the  man  turn 
white,  he  was  no  cur,  but  he  trembled 
for  his  dog  ;  for  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as 
if  she  had  been  his  own  child.     I  could 


have  done  it.  Tommy,"  I  said,  "  but  you 
see  I  haven't,  she's  had  one  more  chance 
given  her." 

"  Thank  ye,  master,  fur  not  hurtin'  her  ; 
you  won't  sec  us  round  your  beat  no 
more,"  and  Tommy  kept  his  word.  Things 
were  managed  better  then,  I  think. 

One  of  the  most  arrant  poachers  I  ever 


knew,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  utter 
ruin,  joined  a  rifle  regiment.  He  was 
the  best  shot  in  it ;  and  more  than 
that,  he  was  prized  highly,  because 
he  provided  the  officers'  mess,  when 
they  were  on  foreign  service,  and  his  own 
mess  as  well,  with  many  a  game  dinner 
when  they  were  on  short  rations.  The 
poor  fellow  fell  in  action,  and  those  who 
were  left  behind  lamented  him  greatly, 
for  they  said  the  best  caterer  for  nick- 
knacks  a  regiment  ever  had  was  gone,  thus 
proving,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  that 
if  great  talents  are  not  fully  appreciated  in 
one  place,  they  may  be  in  another. 

The  hunting  instinct  is  one  that  belongs 
to  Englishmen,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  that  in  past  times  enabled  us,  as  a 
nation,  to  do  what  we  have  done,  to  hold 
our  own.  Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  that  rare 
old  sportsman,  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
thecentury,  said  (of  professional  poachers), 
"  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  prescribe 
laws  are  not  aware  that  most  poachers 
are  in  a  society,  and  have  a  stock  purse 
to  support  each  other ;  by  which  means 
they  are  enabled  to  snap  their  fingers  at 
a  five-pound  penalty."  And  again,  "It 
absolutely  requires  a  very  old  sportsman 
who  has  discovered  all  the  secrets  of 
poachers  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  this 
evil,  and  not  legislators,  who  are  worthy  of  a 
better  effia." 


YACHT    RACING   IN   THE   SOLENT. 

By  a.   E.  PAYNE. 


.THOUGH  the  Solent 
has  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  boat- 
sailers,  it  was  not 
until  recent  years 
that  it  assumed  the 
importance  it  to-day 
holds  as  the  home  of 
small  racing  craft.  Formerly  only 
about  half  a  dozen  races  during  the 
season  promoted  by  the  local  regattas 
were  sailed,  and  although  very  keenly 
contested,  those  races  were  competed 
for  by  very  different  kind  of  craft 
from  those  that  to-day 
swarm  in  the  Solent.  Thty 
wire  races  though!  and  fur- 
nished speculation  and  talk 
for  months  both  before  and 
after  they  took  place.  The 
same  boats  (chiefly  owned 
by  successful  local  trades- 
men) would  go  to  the  start- 
ing buoys  year  after  year, 
and  fight  and  re-light  most 
memorable  battles. 

These  boats  were  mostly 
of  the  good  old  Itchen  Ferry 
type,  square-sterned,  half- 
decked,  and  cutter-rigged, 
and  were  generally  able  to 
well  beat  any  small  yachts 
that  occasionally  came  from 
other  ports  to  try  their  speed 
against  the  local  craft. 
They  ranged  in  size  from 
sixteen  feet  to  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length  over  all,  which 

used  in  order  to  classify 
them,  the  usual  time  allow- 
ance being  the  good  old  "one 
minute  per  foot  "  for  races  of  any  number 
of  miles.  It  did  not  take  long  in  those 
days  to  calculate  the  time  allowances  ! 
Decimal   fractions    of  seconds  per  mile 


were  things  not  then  dreamt  of  by  boat- 
sailers,  who  to-day  are  troubled  with 
rather  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was  not  until  about  1883  that  the  local 
yacht  clubs  began  to  recognise  the  small 
classes,  and  instituted  the  "  Saturday 
afternoon  races "  that  have  become  so 
popular.  These  races  were  held  by  the 
Royal  Southampton  Yacht  Club,  the 
Royal  Portsmouth  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
and  the  Corinthian  branch  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  and  were  productive 
of  very  good  sport,  the  siime  measurement 
of   simple   length    being    continued,   the 


length,  however,  being  taken  on  the 
load  water-line  instead  of  overall  as 
formerly.  The  classes  were  thirty  feet, 
twenty-seven      feet,      twenty-five       feet. 
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twenty-four  feet,  and  twenty-one  feet; 
these  gradually  settled  down  into  thirty 
feet,  twenty-five  feet,  and  twenty-one  feet. 
The  wisdom  of  this  action  of  the  yacht 
clubs  was  at  once  apparent,  for  numbers 
of  new  boats  were  built  to  sail  in  the 
races  provided,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  racing  underwent  a  great  change. 
The  old  boats  were  very  quickly  wiped 
out  by  the  new  ones,  which  soon 
developed  into  yachts  of  a  very  complete 
and  expensive  type,  such  as  Curtsy, 
Verina,  and  Minima,  which  were  the 
champions  in  the  various  classes  in  t886, 
the  last  year  of  the  length  classes,  for  in 
1887  the  clubs  adopted  the  new  classifi- 
cation of  "  length  and  sail  area,"  together 
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classes    of 


viding    races    for    the 
racing  yachts. 

Many  very  beautiful  specimens  of  racing 
yachts  are  built  each  year  from  designs  of 
all  the  leading  naval  architects  of  the  day, 
although  the  local  designers  have  so  far 
rather  more  than  held  their  own.  and  at 
present  the  majority  of  the  boats  are 
locally  designed  and  built,  and  no  such 
pleasant  and  comfortable  racing  craft  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
To  this  fact,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  to  the 
splendid  piece  of  water  the  Solent  offers 
to  the  small  boat-sailer,  is  due  the  great 
popularity  the  sport  has  with  the  fair  sex, 
who,  in  the  Solent,  are  found  equal  to 
steering     a    racing    craft    with     success 


with  the  rules  and  time  allowance  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association.  Quite  a 
revolution  then  took  place  in  the  class  of 
boats  engaged,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
sport,  which  became  very  popular,  and 
has  increased  in  favour  ever  since  ;  many 
boats  of  all  sizes  being  built  each  season, 
and  great  sport  obtained  in 
several  classes  which  are  of  fi 
a-half,  one,  and  a  half  rating, 
sizes  are  now  recognised  and  t 
wherever  boat  sailing  is  carried  on  in  this 
country.  Large  numbers  contest 
races  which  are  provided  by  all  the 
yacht  and  boating  clubs,  which  in  1887 
received  a  notable  addition  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Castle  Yacht  Club,  one  of 
the  most  sporting  and  energetic  in    pro- 


of the 
,  two-and- 
ind  these 
established 


i  local 


against  the  best  of  amateur  helmsmen. 
During  the  summer  of  iSgi  Mrs.  Schenley 
steered  the  five-rater  Windfall  in  some 
forty  races,  and  although  having  opposed 
to  her  such  expert  amateur  helmsmen  as 
Lord  Dunraven,  Mr.  Philip  Perceval,  Col. 
Bucknill,  &c.,  the  Windfall  in  Mrs. 
Schenley's  capable  hands  proved  to  be  the 
champion  five-rater  of  that  year.  The 
majority  of  the  Solent  yacht-owners  are 
busy  men  who  have  to  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  London,  and  cannot  spare 
the  time  required  in  racing  a  yacht 
throughout  the  round  of  the  coast 
regattas,  but  who  find  a  very  wholesome 
relaxation  from  business  and  town  life  in 
the  afternoon  races  on  the  Solent,  the 
very    good    train     service     rendering     it 
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possible  to  break- 
last  in  town,  run 
down  to  Southamp- 
ton to  sail  a  race, 
and  back  again  in 
time  for  dinner. 
Another  reason  for 
the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  sport  is 
the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  races 
are  confined  to 
amateur  helmsmen ; 
this  is  shown  to  be 
the  case  when  such 
a  good  sportsman 
as  Lord  Dunraven 
is  keen  to  leave  his 
large  racing  cutter 
to  steer  his  small 
racer  in  one  of  the 
Solent  matches.  All 
this  tending  to 
show  how  true  is 
the  old  saying  ot 
boat-sailers  that 
"  the  smaller  the 
boat,  the  greater  the  fun  !  "  ing  each 

Two  or  three  days  a  week  during  the      which  a 
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summer  -months  most  interesting  con-  qualities 
tests  take  place,  boats  of  all  sorts  posed  to 
and  conditions  of  build  and  design  chas-      boat. 


other  round  the  buoys,  from 
great  deal  of  most  interesting 
data  is  obtained,  which 
will  doubtless  teach  the 
various  naval  architects 
many  useful  lessons,  for  it 
is  from  these  tittle  racers 
the  experience  is  gained, 
whereby  our  larger  yachts 
are  most  likely  to  be  im- 
proved. Many  an  experi- 
ment is  made  with  these 
small  craft,  that  would  never 
otherwise  be  tried  in  larger 
vessels,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  loss  in  case  of  failure. 
These  little  racers  are 
splendid  sea-boats,  and  are 
mostly  able  to  bring  off  their 
races,  regardless  of  weather, 
without  accident  ;  and  this 
fact  is  well  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  Solent  has  produced 
a  class  of  small  yachts  that 
are  unexcelled,  either  as 
racers  or  good  whole- 
some pleasure  boats,  two 
which  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
be   unattainable   in    the    same 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE   FIRST    BLOW. 


I  ROSE  late  the  next 
I  morning  somewhat  the 
I  worse  for  my  exposure, 
I  but  nevertheless  far  too 
interested  in  my  voyage 
to  heed  a  mere  cold  and 
I  afewrheumatictwinges. 
1  No  sooner,  indeed,  was 
'  I  awake  than  I  leapt 
out  of  my  berth,  and,  busying  myself 
energetically  with  my  toilet,  was  speedily 
pacing  the  bulwarked  passage  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
zone  through  which  we  were  ploughing 
was  cloudy  and  a  strong  bitter  head 
wind  was  blowing.  Looking  over  the 
bulwarks  I  could  see  nothing  but  driving 
mists  and  above  the  vast  aeroplane  a 
thinner  layer  of  mist,  through  several 
rifts  in  which  the  sun  thrust  his  slant- 
ing columns  of  light.  No  one  was 
visible  in  the  passage,  but  I  heard  a 
medley  of  excited  voices  which  suggested 
that  some  controversy  was  in  progress 
on  the  upper  deck. 

Listening  attentively,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  some  unusual  affair  was  in 
hand,  and  anxious  to  miss  nothing  of 
interest,  I  entered  an  arch  that  led  into 
one   of   the   courts   and   passed   up   the 


inclosed  spiral  staircase  to  the  scene  of 
this  animated  talking.  On  gaining  the 
deck  I  saw  nearly  all  the  crew  standing 
in  groups  round  the  citadel.  Burnett  was 
there  gesticulating  wildly  to  Brandt,  so 
stepping  briskly  up  to  them  I  asked  the 
cause  of  this  muster. 

"Ah,  you  here  I  "said  Burnett.  "In  time 
for  the  first  blow,  eh  !  Well,  there  will 
be  something  to  see  shortly,  eh,  Brandt," 
and  the  anarchist-philosopher  addressed 
smiled  approvingly.  But  his  merriment 
recalled  the  bland  purring  of  a  cat  over  a 
captured  mouse. 

"What's  up,  then?"  I  continued, 
somewhat  startled,  for  during  the  pause 
the  ominous  words  "ironclad,"  "  bombs," 
uttered  by  some  of  the  eag^r  disputants 
around,  had  caught  my  ear. 

"  The  captain  has  sighted  an  ironclad 
and  we  are  about  to  try  conclusions," 
said  Brandt.  The  words  had  scarcely 
passed  his  lips  when  the  inner  door  of  the 
citadel  swung  ajar  and  through  the 
enclosure  into  our  midst  stalked  the 
redoubtable  captain  himself. 

"Comrades,"  he  said,  "below  us 
steams  a  large  British  ironclad  just 
sighted  through  the  mist.  I  propose  to 
test  "her  mettle— it  will  serve  as  a  practical 
test  of  our  bomb-fire — are  you  agree- 
able  ?  " 

A  burst  of  applause  greeted  this 
iniquitous  proposal,  and  a  sturdy  rascal 
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stepped  out  of  the  throng  and  saluted 
him.  Hartmann  bent  forward.  **Well, 
Norman,"  he  said. 

*'  May  I  strike  the  first  blow,  Captain  ?  " 
A  chorus  of  similar  applications  followed. 
Hartmann  thus  appealed  to  suggested 
that  the  applicants  should  draw  lots  for 
the  privilege,  and  the  ruffians  proceeded 
forthwith  to  settle  their  claims  in  this 
fashion. 

Their  levity  so  disgusted  me  that  I, 
longed  to  rush  forward  and  attack  the 
whole  scheme.  I  had  actually  moved 
forward  some  steps  when  I  felt  a  tight 
grip  on  my  arm.  I  turned  round  sharply, 
to  face  Brandt,  who  had  providentially 
sensed  my  project. 

"Back,  man!  Are  you  mad?  These 
men  will  stand  no  nonsense,  and  if  you 
insult  the  captain,  even  his  personal 
influence  could  not  save  you.'* 

Bah  !  it  was  hopeless.  I  slunk  back 
with  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness. 
There  was  clearly  nothing  for  it  but  to  see 
the  whole  hideous  affair  out  in  silence. 
Still,  indignation  all  but  mastered  me. 
What  ruffians  were  these  anarchists ! 
**  Cowards  !  "  I  hissed  involuntarily,  but 
by  this  time  they  were  too  absorbed  in 
their  lot-drawing  to  hear  me.  **  Shut  up, 
fool,"  reiterated  Brandt.  **  I  warn  you 
that  you  will  be  brained  or  chucked  over- 
board if  they  hear  you."  I  bit  my  lips 
in  despair.  **  Schwartz  has  it!  Schwartz 
has  it !  "  I  heard  Hartmann  say  at  last — 
they  were  drawing  the  lots — **he  strikes 
the  first  blow,  and  no  better  man  could  do 
it.     Next,  Norman  ;  next" 

I  walked  away  and  leant  on  the  bow 
railing,  glad  to  be  left  alone.  The  hub- 
bub continued  for  some  time,  when  the 
men  dispersed,  almost  all  going  below. 
Torn  by  useless  emotions  I  gazed  down 
at  the  mists  that  swam  beneath  us, 
striving  to  pierce  the  veil  which  separated 
^us  from  the  doomed  ship.  To  tear  my- 
/  self  away  from  the  spot  was  impossible — 
the  fascination  of  the  projected  crime  was 
"^ .  irresistible.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
scene  in  a  slaughterhouse,  loathing  it 
while  nevertheless  unable  to  avert  your 
gaze  ?  Possibly  you  have.  Well,  that 
situation  is  akin  to  the  morbid  curi- 
osity which  nailed  me  unwillingly  to  my 
post. 

The  mists  were  thinning  around  us,  but 
I  observed  with  some  surprise  that  a  dense 
cloud  below  us — cut  off  sharply  from  its 
now  unsubstantial  fellows — maintained  its 
position  relatively  to  the  Affi'/a  unchanged. 
Evidently  Hartmann  was  purposely  lurking 


behind  this  barrier,  and  proposed  to  deliver 
his  first  blow  on  an  absolutely  unsuspect- 
ing victim.  Looking  more  attentively  I 
noted  a  thin  longitudinal  rift  in  this  cloud 
through  which  could  be  seen  though 
dimly,  the  sea  and  in  this  something  dark 
and  indistinct,  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
pea.     It  was  the  ironclad  ! 

The  Attila  began  to  sink  rapidly — the 
rift  lengthened  and  broadened  as  I  gazed, 
the  pea  swelled  into  a  two-masted  two- 
funnelled  battle-ship  with  a  trail  of  white 
smoke  faintly  decipherable  in  her  wake — 
Down,  down,  down  we  dropped — we 
were  now  on  the  fringe  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  cloud,  and  the  great  ship,  now 
only  some  300  feet  below  us,  was  revealing 
itself  clearly  to  the  eye.  At  this  point 
our  downward  motion  ceased  and  the 
Attila  began  to  describe  short  curves  at 
the  level  of  the  screening  cloud,  now 
skimming  over  its  dank  masses,  now 
flashing  over  the  rift  that  stretched 
directly  over  her  unsuspecting  prey. 
Four  evolutions  of  this  sort  had  taken 
place,  and  now  for  the  fifth  time  we  were 
gliding  over  the  rift  when  I  heard  a  cheer 
raised  by  some  men  on  the  lower  gallery, 
and  craning  my  head  over  the  railing,  saw 
something  black  flash  through  space  and 
splash  in  a  big  green  wave  that  was 
flinging  itself  against  the  vessel's  stern. 
It  was  the  moment  of  the  **  first  blow," 
and — might  the  omen  hold  good — the 
first  blow  had  failed. 

Again  a  curve  over  the  rift,  and  once 
more  a  failure,  at  least  so  it  seemed  at 
first,  for  this  time,  again,  a  splash  by  the 
stern  rejoiced  me.  But  my  satisfaction 
was  momentary.  A  few  seconds  after  I 
saw  a  cloud  of  smoke  shoot  upwards  from 
the  ironclad,  followed  by  a  deafening 
crash.  The  third  bomb  had  told.  And 
in  the  horrid  confusion  that  followed  the 
y4///Aj  threw  off  her  secrecy,  slipped  through 
the  c^oud  and  floated  down  to  the  vessel 
like  some  huge  bird  of  prey — the  very- 
embodiment  of  masterful  and  shameless 
power. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away  revealing- 
the  strange  vi;sitor  from   the    clouds  the 
feelings  of  the  officers  and  crew  must  have 
been    as   unique   as   they    were   terrible. 
Amazement,  a  sense  of  complete  unpre- 
paredness  and  helplessness,  going  along- 
with     the     disastrous      results     of    tHe 
explosion,  must  have  unnerved  even  tlie 
boldest.       The     great      battle-ship    wa.s 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe  that  rode 
so  contemptuously  above  it. 

How  the  situation  was  viewed  from  its 
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decks  has  been  told  at  length  in  the 
admirably  graphic  letter  of  Captain 
Bojres,  R.N.,  to  the  Tortus,  and  to  that 
source  I  must  refer  you  for  details. 
Looking  down  from  my  eyrie  I  was  of 
course  only  able  to  gauge  very  roughly 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  bomb. 
Hartmann  had  previously  told  me  that 
nothing  constructed  by  man  could  with- 
stand his  enor- 
mous missiles, 
and  the  scene  be- 
low well  bore  out 
his  boast.  Ap- 
parently t  h  e  bo  mb 
had  burst  amid- 
ships nearly,  I 
should  say,  be- 
tween the  funnels. 
Of  these  latterone 
had  been  shorn 
of  half  its  length, 
the  other  had 
been  blown  away 
completely,  its 
base  forming 
part  of  a  chasm 
whence  rolled  vol- 
umes of  white 
smoke,  through 
which  the  shrieks 
of  wounded  men 
rose  faintly  up- 
ward.  Across  this 
chasm  had  fallen 
the  fore  -  mast, 
while  fragments 
of  spars,  ventila- 
tors, steel  plates, 
fittings,       boats, 

tims,  were  scat- 
tered confusedly 
over  the  low-lying 
fore- deck.  And 
even  as  I  looked 
two  more  appal- 
ling explosions 
shook  the  iron- 
clad from  stem  to 
stern  ;  through 
the  uprush  of 
smoke  1  saw  a  great  telescope  of  a 
gun  tossed  out  of  its  shattered  turret 
into  the  water  and  a  huge  cantle  of  the 
steel  deck  torn  away,  as  if  it  were  paper, 
exposing  a  new  chasm,  at  once  invaded 
by  flames.  But  the  other  bomb  was 
even  more  deadly,  bursting  in  the  great 
hollow  excavated  between  the  funnels  and 
wrecking  the  very  vitals  of  the  ironclad  ; 


the  steam  from  the  shattered  boilers 
ru.<;hing  tumultuously  up  the  gap  with  the 
effect  of  speedily  shrouding  the  whole 
vessel.  Some  horrible  deaths,  says 
Captain  Boyes,  sprang  from  this  explo- 
sion, as  all  those  on  duty  in  the  port 
stoke  hole  and  engine  room  were  either 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  bomb  or  subse- 
quently boiled  alive.     I  did  not,  of  course, 


know  of  this  at  the  time,  but  the  volumes 
of  escaping  steam  told  too  clearly  how 
hideous  must  be  the  massacre,  and 
imagination  thus  stimulated  could  not 
very  well  go  far  wrong.  I  felt  giddy 
with  horror  when  1  thought  of  the 
scenes  which  that  vapour- pall  hung 
over- 
How  long  was  this  drama  to  continue  P 
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Doubtless  until  the  ironclad  was  gutted 
or  sunk,  a  consummation  which  could  not 
be  very  far  distant.  Two  or  three  bombs 
more  would  surely  complete  the  work  and 
leave  perhaps  no  witness  to  tell  the  hideous 
tale  to  history.  I  could  look  no  longer — 
to  do  so  seemed  almost  abetting  these  cruel 
fanatics — but  flinging  myself  on  the  deck 
awaited  tremblingly  the  next  burst  of 
thunder.  A  minute  ebbed  away,  another, 
and  then  another,  and  still  no  shock.  The 
suspense  was  becoming  acute. 

Suddenly  the  Attila  pitched  violently, 
the  bow  shifting  thrice  vehemently 
upwards,  and  along  with  this  the  hum  of 
the  great  screwblades  began  to  swell 
higher  and  higher.  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
— these  tactics  meant,  of  course,  a  rapid 
ascent,  but  what  was  the  object  in  view  ? 
Glancing  over  the  railing  I  perceived  that 
we  were  slanting  at  great  speed  into  the 
cloud-zone,  leaving  the  crippled  battle- 
ship far  behind  and  below.  Ah  yes ! 
The  reason  was  clear  enough.  Not  a 
mile  to  the  south-west  a  large  ironclad 
attended  by  some  smaller  vessels,  prob- 
ably cruisers,  was  making  its  way  to 
the  scene.  Owing  to  my  absorption  in 
the  attack  they  had  hitherto  escaped  my 
notice. 

**  A  poor  job  this,'*  said  some  one  who 
had  stolen  up  4inperceived  behind  me.  I 
turned  round — it  was  Burnett. 

"Very,*'  I  answered.  **  I  must  con- 
gratulate you,  I  suppose,  on  the  heroism 
you  have  just  displayed.  A  pity  not  to 
enhance  it  by  engaging  this  vessel's 
consorts.*' 

Burnett  took  the  sneer  coolly. 

**Why  waste  material  ?  Besides,  you 
must  see  that  the  Attila  would  be  uselessly 
exposing  herself.  It  would  be  folly  to 
risk  the  salute  of  heavy  guns  with  the 
great  campaign  yet  before  us." 

He  was  wise  after  his  kind.  The  Attila 
dared  not  face  the  newcomers,  who  by 
elevating  their  guns  might  well  succeed 
in  winging  her.  A  shell  from  a  five-ton 
gun  would  have  proved  a  most  damaging 
visitor.  Only  so  long  as  she  circled  directly 
above  a  vessel  could  she  count  on  immu- 
nity from  serious  injury.  A  contest  at  her 
old  level  with  numerous  scattered  foes  was 
impracticable  ;  so  huge  a  target  would 
inevitably  be  holed  in  the  long  run,  while 
an  attempt  to  drop  bombs  from  a  higher 
level  would  defeat  its  object  by  rendering 
accuracy  of  aim  impracticable.  Perforce, 
then,  she  had  dropped  the  prey  from  her 
talons  and  was  seeking  safety  aloft. 
Mounting  into  cloud-land  she  was  depart- 


ing as  mysteriously  as  she  had  come,  a 
tigress  who,  having  once  tasted  blood, 
yearned  to  slake  her  thirst  in  the  heart  of 
civilisation  itself.    To-morrow  we  were  to 

reach     the     metropolis,    and    then . 

r^ck  with  my  forebodings  and  savage  at 
iifty  sense  of  impotence  I  turned  surlily 
away  from  Burnett,  whose  very  presence 
was  now  becoming  obnoxious,  and 
descending  into  a  court  passed  thence 
through  the  gallery  to  my  berth,  resolved 
from  that  hour  to  see  as  little  of  my  fell 
associates  as  the  conditions  of  my  stay 
rendered  possible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   TEMPEST   OF   DYNAMITE. 

On  the  morning  of  October  19th,  that 
most  memorable  of  days  in  the  history 
of  revolutions,  we  sighted  Brighton 
through  the  haze,  and  secrecy  being  no 
longer  observed,  the  Attila  swept  down 
like  an  albatross  into  the  sight  of  men. 
Gliding  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water 
she  presented  a  truly  majestic  spectacle. 
The  vast  sweep  of  her  aeroplane,  the 
huge  size  of  her  silvery  grey  hull,  the 
play  of  the  three  great  screws  humming 
with  the  speed  of  their  rotation,  the  red- 
capped  aeronauts  lining  the  upper  deck 
and  lower  gallery,  the  nozzle  horned  with 
its  quaint  conning  tower,  and  the  four 
ominous  cannon  leaning  downwards  from 
the  citadel,  these  and  the  marvellous 
flight  itself  commanded  the  homage  that 
hailed  her.  The  esplanade  and  the  beach 
buzzed  with  wonder  beneath  us,  and  as 
we  skimmed  over  the  housetops  beyond 
them  streets  seemed  to  fill  as  if  by  magic. 
Thunders  of  applause  rose  behind  us  as 
awe  regularly  gave  place  to  admiration. 
**They  will  sound  a  different  note  to- 
night,** said  Schwartz,  who  was  standing 
by  me.  *  *  The  banquet  at  last  is  ready, 
and  surely  we  shall  eat  till  we  are 
gorged.'* 

The  Attila  gradually  rose  higher,  as 
the  slopes  of  the  South  Downs  confronted 
her.  But  she  always  kept  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground, 
deliberately  courting  the  observation 
which  she  had  once  so  shunned.  Of  her 
purpose  or  ownership  no  sign  however 
was  given,  it  was  pleasant  to  play  with 
the  unsuspicious  fools  whose  lives  and 
possessions  she  had  so  ruthlessly  marked 
for  her  own.  A  more  fascinating  sig-ht 
than  this  journey  it  is  not  easy  to  picture. 
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Now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  fairly 
revelled  in  the  incense  of  my  fellow 
creatures'  astonishment.  To  dance 
butterfly-like  over  woods,  fields,  hills,  and 
sinuous  rivers,  to  grasp  vast  ever-chang* 
ing  vistas  of  scenery,  are  in  themselves 
delicious.  But  when  to  these  purely 
artistic  joys  are  added  those  of  power, 
when  the  roar  of  wondering  cities  rises 
upwards  and  you  lean  over  the  bulwarks 
serenely  conscious  of  superiority,  you 
must  be  described  as  realizing  here  on 
earth  one  of  the  paradises  of  dreamland. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  we  passed  over 
Grinstead  and  shortly  afterwards  crossed 
the  boundaries  of  Sussex.  By  this  time 
the  preparations  on  the  aeronef  were 
complete,  and  every  one  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  citadel  and  told  off  to  his 
post.  And  now  there  fell  upon  me  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  disaster.  The 
faces  of  the  crew  were  savage,  even 
Brandt  had  lost  his  kindliness.  Burnett 
was  surly,  and  asked  how  I  liked  my 
position.  Rather  nettled,  I  told  him  that 
at  any  rate  my  hands  would  be  free  from 
bloodstains.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  glean  some  interesting  news 
from  Hartmann.  Eager  for  some  excite- 
ment, as  the  depression  stole  heavier  and 
heavier  upon  me,  1  ascended  to  the  upper 
deck  and  pressed  the  button  by  the  gate 
of  the  sombre  citadel.  Thomas  appeared 
and  telephoned  my  request  to  see  the 
Captain.  The  reply  came  back  that  he 
was  in  the  conning  tower  but  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  for  a  moment.  Accord- 
ingly* I  was  not  long  in'  making  my  way 
along  the  passage  that  led  from  the 
citadel  to  that  favoured  spot. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  **  I  trust  your  nerves 
are  in  order.  The  drama  opens  in  an 
hour.  Within  three  days'  time  London 
will  be  in  ruins,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  will  be  able  to  commence  his 
survey." 

**  Is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  it?  In 
the  name  of  humanity,  Captain,  I  beseech 
you  to  pause.  Think  if  your  schemes 
fail,  as  well  they  may.  Think  of  the 
agonies  which  this  awful  resolve  must 
breed  ?     Think " 

**  No  more  of  this,"  he  said  sharply. 
**  You  are  my  guest.  You  may^  if  you 
wish,  be  landed.  You  may,  if  you  wish, 
remain.  But  in  the  latter  case  you  will 
conform  to  my  ruling." 

••And  that  is?" 

••That    you    hold  your    tongue   when 
desired  to.     London,  I  say,  as  Cato  said 
of  Carthage,  London  must  be  destroyed." 
119.     August,  1893* 


••You   have  the    advantage,    Captaiji. 
But  thank  heaven  this  will  be  no  catas-  ^' 
trophe  of  my  making.     And  now  may  I  y 
ask  a  rather  leading  question  ?  " 

•  •  By  all  means.  At  the  worst  you  can 
only  be  refused  an  answer." 

••  When  and  how  will  the  first  blow  be 
struck  ?  " 

••  Above  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  a 
blank  discharge  of  the  cannon  will  warn 
all,  after  which  my  flag  wiU  be  run  outi  - 
And  then well '* 

I  understood. 

••  We  shall  conduct  the  attack  in  thred 
ways,  by  shell  firing  and  machme  gun 
fire,  by  dynamite  and  forcite  bombs,  and 
by  streams  of  burning  petroleum." 

••Good  God!" 

••  Meanwhile,  our  associates  will  be 
spreading  devastation  below.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  City,  and  the 
West  End,  will  occupy  us  in  turn." 

••  Who  will  control  operations  ?  '* 

••  Schwartz,  Norris,  and  Brandt 
manage  the  bombs.  Five  Swiss  the  oil, 
the  rest — with  the  exception  of  three  in 
the  engine-room — man  the  quick  firing 
and  machine  guns.  I  myself  shall  direct 
the  course  of  the  Attila  from  this  tower. 
You  are  free  to  walk  the  upper  deck,  but 
the  lower  gallery  is  being  transformed 
into  tanks  to  hold  the  oil.  I  must  now 
ask  you  to  go.  Thomas,  you  will  see  Mr. 
Stanley  on  to  the  deck  and  place  him 
under  due  watch.  He  is  free  to  inspect 
all  he  wishes,  but  he  must  interfere  with 
nothing — understand,  with  nothing  either 
by  word  or  deed.  Any  breach  of  this 
order  will  entail  death." 

I  was  as  helpless  as  a  bluebottle  in  a 
spider's  web.  Thank  heaven  that  I  had 
sent  Lena  that  telegram  and  letter. 
Luckily,  in  any  case,  she  and  her  parents 
ought  to  receive  warning  from  the 
guarded  hints  doubtless  already  conveyed 
to  Mrs.  Hartmann. 

When  I  reached  the  deck  Thomas 
(who  acted  as  a  sort  of  A.D.C.)  told  off 
a  man  to  watch  me,  and  then  sped  away 
below.  Looking  over  the  rail  I  could  see 
that  the  oil  was  being  poured  into  tanks 
formed  by  fitting  cross  walls  into  parts  of 
the  lower  galler}'.  There  were  some 
eight  of  these  along  the  bow  end  of  the 
vessel  alone,  and  I  trembled  to  think  of 
the  fearful  mischief  which  these  hideous 
contrivances  portended.  Lamentations 
of  this  sort  were,  however,  futile.  Cast- 
ing an  eye  over  the  landscape  I  saw 
Caterham  vanishing  beneath  us,  while  to 
the  right  rolled   the  billowy  expanse  of 
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the  North  Downs.  We  were  now  going 
at  a  high  speed,  and  in  a  short  time — 
far  too  short  to  my  thinking— were 
rapidly  skimming  over  Croydon,  Nor- 
wood Junction,  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
We  were  now  nearing  our  destination, 
and  our  altitude,  recently  raised  to  one  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level, 
Was  once  again  suddenly  altered  to  one  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  speed,  too, 
Was  rapidly  reduced,  till  at  last  gliding 
gracefully  over  Lambeth  we  passed 
obliquely  across  Westminster  Bridge. 

The  scene  here  beggars  description. 
The  enormous  crowd,  already  massed  for 
some  great  labour  demonstration,  usurped 
every  available  patch  of  standing  room, 
windows  and  roofs  became  animated,  and 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  pulled 
up  in  batches  and  served  as  the  vantage 
ground  of  excited  groups.  Probably  the 
arrival  at  Brighton  had  been  at  once 
telegraphed  to  the  newspaper  offices,  but 
few  knew  of  it,  and  to  those  few  (the 
anarchist  **  brothers"  apart)  the  Attila 
Was  necessarily  a  complete  mystery.  To 
the  majority  we  came  as  falls  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  (I  refer  here  to  the  universal 
astonishment  apparent,  for  at  the  outset 
It  was  clear  enough  that  the  aeronef 
Inspired  no  terror).  Cheers  shook  the 
air  beneath  us,  and  the  distant  thunders 
of  applause  rumbled  far  away  down  the 
Embankment. 

A  man  stepped  aside  from  his  gun,  and 
pointed  down  at  the  crowd  on  West- 
minster Bridge. 

•*  This  is  the  bridge  blown  up  by  Hart- 
mann  and  Schwartz  ten  years  ago.  These 
vermin  seem  to  have  liked  it,  don't 
they  ?  " 

I  turned  away  in  disgust.  What  a 
mockery  it  was  !  The  populace  thought 
they  were  applauding  an  inventor  and 
they  cheered  a  ruthless  destroyer ! 
Terrible  captain,  Morituri  te  salutant.  But 
the  hour  had  come, — the  clock  tower  rose 
only  twenty  yards  from  us. 

Suddenly  a  gong  sounded  ominously. 
It  was  the  signal.  The  four  quick-firing 
guns  vomited  flame  simultaneously,  and 
ere  the  crash  had  died  away,  a  blood-red 
flag  was  to  be  seen  fluttering  at  the  stern. 
The  crew  yelled  with  excitement,  as  well 
they  might,  for  the  coup  was  evilly 
romantic.  On  its  broad  fluttering  bosom 
the  flag  bore  five  ominous  words — words 
which  carried  a  terrible  commentary  with 
them — 
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It  was  a  shock  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  cheering  ceased  in  an  instant,  and  in 
its  place  curses  and  howls  rose  up  from 
the  struggling  mob.  Even  the  sightseers 
on  the  roofs  shook  their  fists  at  the 
Attila. 

**  Ah,  vermin  !  "  yelled  one  of  the  crew, 
**  you  will  howl  louder  soon." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips 
when  the  Attila  was  sharply  propelled 
onwards,  the  force  being  such  as  to  cause 
me  to  grasp  the  railing  to  save  myself 
from  falling.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre 
was  evident.  It  was  necessary  to  rise, 
now  that  we  were  recognized,  and  active 
operations  were  to  commence.  After  a 
series  of  brilliant  wheels  the  Attila  climbed 
high  above  the  clock  tower  and  com- 
menced to  cruise  about  in  large  circles. 

The  gong  sounded  once  more.  Once 
more  the  quick-firing  guns  vomited  flame, 
and  this  time  the  charge  was  not  blank. 
And  mingling  with  their  almost  continuous 
roar,  there  now  came  a  crash  of  appalling 
magnitude,  shaking  the  very  recesses  of 
one's  brain.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, till  the  air  seemed  to  beat  in 
waves  upon  us  and  our  ears  became 
veritable  torture  chambers.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  rattle  like  that  of  a  landslip.  I 
looked  over  to  start  back  with  a  shriek. 
Horror  of  horrors,  the  great  tower  had 
fallen  on  the  crowd,  bruising  into  jelly  a 
legion  of  buried  wretches  and  beating 
into  ruins  the  whole  mass  of  buildings 
opposite.  Every  outlet  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  being  furiously  fought  for, 
hordes  of  screaming,  shrieking  madmen 
were  falling,  crushing  and  stamping  their 
victims  into  heaps,  and  with  the  growth  of 
each  writhing  heap  the  ghastly  confusion 
grew  also.  Of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
pinnacles  were  collapsing  and  walls  w^ere 
being  riven  asunder  as  the  shells  burst 
within  them. 

But  this  spectacle,  grievous  ot  its  kind, 
was  as  nothing  to  the  other.     With  eyes 
riveted  now  to  the  massacre  I  saw  frantic 
women    trodden    down    by    men  ;  huge 
clearings  made  by  the  shells  and  instantly 
filled  up  ;  house  fronts  crushing  horses  and 
vehicles  as  they  fell  ;  fires  bursting  out  on 
all  sides,  to  devour  what  they  listed,  and 
terrified    police     struggling    wildly    and 
helplessly  in  the  heart  of  the  press.     The 
roar  of  the  guns  was  continuous  and  every 
missile     found     its     billet.      Was    I     in 
pandemonium  ?      I    saw    Burnett,    black 
with  grime,  hounding  his  comrades  on  to 
the     slaughter.       I    heard    the    roar     of 
Schwartz's  bombs,  and  the    roar  of    the 
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burning  and  falling  houses.  Huge  circles 
of  flame  raved  beneath  us  and  shot  up 
their  feverish  and  scorching  breath.  The 
Attila^  drunk  with  slaughter,  was  careering 
in  continually  fresh  tracts,  spreading 
havoc  and  desolation  everywhere.  To 
compare  her  to  a  wolf  in  a  flock  of  help- 
less sheep  is  idle — the  sheep  could  at 
least  butt,  the  victims  below  could  not 
approach,  and  after  some  time,  indeed, 
owing  to  the  smoke,  could  not  even  see 


us. 


The  morning  passed  in  horror,  but  the 
story  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  is 
wilder  yet.  The  sky,  overcast  with  clouds 
and  black  with  uprolling  smoke-wreaths, 
lay  like  a  strangely  spotted  pall  over  the 
blazing  district.  Around  and  within  West- 
minster enmity  could  dO  no  more.  Shortly 
before  two  o'clock  the  Attila  drew  off. 
With  the  screws  working  powerfully  she 
climbed  upwards  into  the  heavens  and 
buried  in  the  cloud  masses  gave  London 
a  momentary  respite.  Hartmann  wished 
not  to  fatigue  the  crew,  being  anxious  to 
reserve  their  energies  for  the  attack  on 
the  City.  His  aim  was  to  pierce  the 
ventricle  of  the  heart  of  civilization,  that 
heart  which  pumps  the  blood  of  capital 
everywhere,  through  the  arteries  of 
Russia,  of  Australia,  of  India,  just  as 
through  the  capillaries  of  fur  companies  in 
North  America,  planting  enterprises  in 
Ecuador,  and  trading  steamers  on  African 
rivers.  **  Paralyse  this  heart,"  he  has 
said,  '  *•  and  you  paralyse  credit  and  the 
mechanism  of  finance  almost  universally." 
The  result  already  known  to  history 
proved  too  well  that  he  was  right ;  but  my 
task  is  not  to  play  the  historian  but  simply 
to  tell  my  tale  as  one  who  has  trod  the 
Attiia. 

The  interval  of  respite  was  not  long, 
but  during  the  whole  time  we  kept  well 
veiled  within  the  angry  zone  of  clouds. 
Burnett  came  up  to  speak  to  me,  but  I 
received  him  coldly  enough.  Schwartz 
was  ''surprised  that  I  had  no  compliment " 
for  him  when  **  even  the  Captain  "  was 
pleased.  He  remarked  that  the  slaughter 
had  been  prodigious,  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  wrecked  and  the  flames 
were  carrying  everything  before  them. 
Nero  fiddling  Over  Rome  was  respectable 
compared  with  this  monster  ;  but  to  attack 
him  would  have  been  fatal,  as  I  should 
have  at  once  been  shot  or  thrown  over- 
board. Hartmann  remained  invisible,  he 
was  still  at  his  post  in  the  conning  tower. 

Towards  three  o'clock  I  noticed  the 
men  hurfying  hastily  to  their  posts.     The 


assault  was  shortly  to  begin.  Slowly  we 
emerged  from  the  cloudrack  wheeling  ever 
in  great  circles  above  the  luckless  quarry 
below.  A  queer  accident  delayed  us.  I 
was  standing  by  the  citadel  when  I  heard 
a  sharp  crack  followed  by  a  sensation  of 
rapid  sinking.  The  shaft  of  the  main 
screw  had  broken  and  we  were  rushing 
downwards  like  a  parachute.  Everything 
for  the  moment  was  in  confusion  and 
more  than  one  cheek  paled,  but  a 
masterhand  was  in  the  conning  towen 
Without  even  handling  the  sand-levers, 
Hartmann  set  the  auxiliary  screws  rotating 
at  a  high  speed.  At  once  the  fall  was 
checked  and  the  Attila  rose  once  more 
into  the  clouds.  After  an  hour's  delay 
the  shaft  was  temporarily  repaired,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  replace  it,  if 
necessary,  with  a  spare  one.  Luckily  for 
the  aeronef  these  shafts  were  extremely 
short,  so  that  two  spare  ones  could 
always  be  kept  in  hand  without  undue 
demand  for  stowage  room.  The  present 
mishap  was  not  at  all  serious,  as  between 
the  repaired  shaft  and  the  spare  ones  there 
was  little,  if  anything,  to  choose.  The 
only  **  lucky  "  thing  was  that  the  snap 
had  not  taken  place  too  close  to  the  stern. 
In  this  case  the  screw-blades  might  have 
torn  away  the  stern-plating  and  irre- 
trievably damaged  themselves  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Attila  now  began  to  redescend 
working  all  three  screws  at  once.  We 
were  evidently  not  unexpected,  for  I  made 
out  soldiery  in  the  streets  and  several 
detachments  of  artillery.  How  they 
expected  to  wing  us  I  really  do  not  know, 
for  a  moving  aeronef  hurling  forcite  and 
dynamite  missiles  is  neither  an  easy  nor 
a  pleasant  target.  The  height  at  which 
we  were  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  I 
suppose  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  our  descent  stopped  at  the  half-mile 
limit.  There  was  no  delay  this  time. 
The  first  and  second  bombs  fell  on  the 
Tower,  reducing  it  half  to  ruins,  they  were 
of  the  largest  kind  and  terribly  effective 
instruments.  Meanwhile  the  quick  firing 
guns  played  havoc  at  all  points  of  the 
compass.  But  the  worst  was  to  come. 
As  we  rode  over  the  heart  of  the  City,  that 
sanctum  of  capital  where  the  Bank  of 
England,  many  other  banks  of  scarcely 
less  brilliant  fame,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Stock  Exchange,  with  credit  companies, 
insurance  offices,  and  discount  houses  in- 
numerable lie  herded, — the  bombs  fell  in 
a  tempest,  shattering  fabric  after  fabric, 
and    uprooting   their   very    foundations^ 
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There  was  a  constant  roar  of  explosions, 
and  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  some- 
thing terrible.  Burnett  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. Handling  his  gun  like  a  practised 
marksman  he  riddled  St  Paul's  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  crash  of  the  infalling' 
dome  rising  even  above  the  explosions 
around  it.  But  for  him,  at  least,  there  was 
retribution.  Hitherto,  bating  rifle  fire,  we 
had  escaped  being  hit,  the  motion  and 
height  of  the  Attila  were  in  our  favour. 
South  London  enjoyed  the  downfall  of  the 
shells  launched  against  us.  But,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  a  volley  of  grape  shot 
struck  us.  From  the  sides  of  the  aeronef 
they  rebounded,  steel  armour  would  have 
been  more  easily  pierced,  but  a  stray  one 


CHAPTER  XII. 


HOW    I   LEFT  THE 


'ATTILA.  ' 


The  death  of  Burnett  drove  the  crew  to 
frenzy,  their  curses  were  not  those  of  men 
but  of  fiends.  The  shock  of  surprise — 
the  fury  that  one  blow  of  their  despised 
victims  should  have  told — goaded  them 
into  the  mood  of  Molochs.  Instantly  the 
news  flew  to  Hartmann,  who  returned  a 
welcome  answer.  The  yells  around  me 
were  broken  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 


found  a  billet.  Burnett  was  gazing  over 
the  side  through  the  smoke  at  the 
wreckage  when  a  ball  holed  his  throat. 
He  fell  back  with  a  gurgle.  I  ran  up, 
and  saw  the  man  was  faiiing^the  blood 
was  spurting  from  his  carotid  like  jets 
from  a  siphon.     In  less  than  a  minute  he 

His  fate  was  deserved,  and  I  felt  no  ray 
of  sympathy,  for  by  this  time  I  was  dead 
to  all  feelings  except  those  of  helpless 
hatred  for  the  anarchists  nnd  horror  at 
the  hideous  slaughter  below.  Before  this 
horror  every  former  sympathy  with  Hart- 
mann and  his  crew  had  withered.  Could 
I  have  killed  Hartmann  at  that  moment  I 
would    gladly  have    paid   the   price    for 


"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  fearful  of  some 
new  horror,  full  as  the  measure  of  crime 
now  seemed. 

"  Wait  and  you  will  see  ! "  was  all  the 
reply  I  got. 

The  Attila.  began  to  move  at  a  high 
speed,  and  four  of  the  men  rushed  down 
on  to  the  lower  deck.  Quicker !  quicker  ! 
quicker  1 — there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  we 
were  swooping  on  the  City  like  a  falcon. 
I  was  at  the  rail  in  a  moment,  and, 
careless  of  uprushing  shot  and  shell,  bent 
over  the  side  in  a  fever.  Though  beyond 
the  zone  of  flames,  a  simoom  blast  swept 
the  vessel,  and  puffs  of  inky  smoke 
spangled  with  sparks  rendered  breathing 
a  torment.      But  the  Attila  swerved  not 
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an  iota.  Down  we  swept  like  a  hurricane 
over  the  yelling,  maddened  throngs 
massed  in  Farringdon  Street.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  sharp  cry. 

"Stand  off!"  I  had  hardly  time  to 
draw  back  when  a  column  of  flames  shot 
up  the  side,  reddening  the  very  bar  I  had 
been  clutching. 

■ '  Let  go  I  " — a  crash,  the  column  van- 
ished, and  a  stream  of  fire  like  a  comet's 
tail  drew  out  instantaneously  in  the  wake 
of  the  ^mVa.  It  was  the 
petroleum.  The  first  tank 
had  been  lighted,  its  con- 
tents shot  over  the  shriek- 
ing wretches  below  !  For 
fall  fifty  to  sixty  yards 
the  blaze  filled  the  road- 
way, and  the  mob,  lapped 
in  flame,  were  writhing 
and  wrestling  within  it. 
A  fiendish  revenge  was 
glutted.  Suddenly  I  was 
hurled  violently  to  the  deck 
as  the  bow  rose  sharply. 
The  Attila,  buoyed  by  her 
aeroplane,  shot  once  more 
aslant  to  her  old  higher 
level,  firing  her  guiis  con- 
tinuously as  she  ascended. 
Sick  and  surfeited  with 
horror  1  remained  lying 
some  time  where  1  was. 
But  the  end  was  yet  to 
come. 

By  this  time  the  night 
was  pressing  on  rapidly, 
but  what  a  night !  1  rose 
up  and  staggered  to  the 
stern — ^  anything  to  be 
away  from  these  wretches. 
The  hum  of  the  great 
screw-blades  reached  me 
and  I  looked  over  and 
yearned  that  they  might 
fail  us.  We  were  now 
circling  over  Fleet  Street 
and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Strand.  The  fires 
lighted  at  Westminster  ii 
were  carrying  all  before  them,  and 
crimson  yellow  rim  stretched  all  the  way 
from  Whitehall  to  Victoria.  On  our 
flank  the  City  was  blazing  and  a  roaring 
.—tumult  of  flames  was  undulating  in  every 
direction  from  this  centre.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  that  others  than  our- 
selves were  hurrying  on  the  incendiary 
work  below.  There  were  visible  blazing 
circles  in  South  London  over  the  water, 


and  blazing  circles  scattered  throughout 
the  West  End.  The  delegates  had  kept 
their  faith.  The  great  metropolis  seemed 
doomed.  I  shuddered  to  think  what  the 
mob  might  do  in  their  despair.  The 
West  End  was  even  now  probably  h^ing 
looted  and  the  worst  passions  would  toll 
its  death-knell.  1  thought  of  my  telegram 
and  found  some  relief  in  the  belitf  that 
Lena  at  least  was  out  of  danger. 

Suddenly  I  shook  with  terror.     I  had 


I  the  morning 


bla 


ing  circles  far  away  in  North  London, 


never  asked  Hartmann  whether  the  letter 
and  the  telegram  form  had  been  handed  to 
the  delegate.  Racing  back  to  the  citadel 
1  appealed  to  one  of  my  guards.  Could 
a  message  be  sent  to  the  Captain  ? 
Certainly.  The  reply  came  back  in  about 
ten  minutes.  It  was  to  the  eff'ect  that 
they  had  been  handed  to  Burnett  for  one 
of  the  French  delegates.  Had  Burnett, 
then,  given  them  ?  It  was  just  possible  that 
he  had  not.  Kneeling  by  the  body  I  ran- 
sacked   the    dead    man's    pockets.     My 
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worst  fears  were  realized.  In  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat  lay  the  precious  and 
forgotten  missives  !  My  heart  seemed  to 
stop  for  the  moment  and  then  beat  with 
hammer  strokes.  I  made  a  desperate 
resolution.  I  must  see  Hartmann  at  all 
costs,  and  wring  from  him  the  permit  and 
opportunity  to  descend.  Doubtless  it 
was  entering  the  shambles  of  a  desperate 
city,  now  being  wrecked  and  pillaged  by 
its  own  inhabitants  ;  it  was  entering  the 
lions'  den  possibly  only  to  find  a  victim 
before  becoming  one  myself ;  but  whatever 
risks  I  ran,  honour  scoffed  at  delay,  and 
love  winged  me  with  ardour. 

**Tell  the  Captain  I  must  see  him. 
Tell  him  the  letter  was  never  delivered  and 
that  I  must  somehow  find  a  means  of  speak- 
ing to  him  face  to  face."  The  answer 
came  that  he  could  not  possibly  see  me, 
and  that  I  must  say  through  the 
telephone  what  I  wanted,  and  that  briefly. 
I  shouted  that  I  must  at  all  costs  descend. 
He  replied  that  his  plans  were  unalterable. 
I  entreated,  I  clamoured,  I  expostulated, 
pleading  the  friendship  I  had  borne  to  his 
mother  and  the  possibility  that  she,  too, 
had  not  yet  stirred.  His  words  to  her 
had  necessarily  been  more  or  less  enig- 
matical. Let  me,  then,  go  and  watch 
over  the  fate  of  her  also.  I  had  moved 
him,  for  there  was  a  long  pause.  After 
what  seemed  ages  of  waiting  came  his 
reply.  **  The  Attila  cannot  descend,  but  it 
crosses  Hyde  Park  shortly.  If  the  case 
is  urgent,  take  my  parachute.  The  fall 
will  not  be  of  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  feet.** 

This  alternative  was  gruesome,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  wavered  an 
instant  and  accepted.  Shortly  afterwards 
Norris  appeared  on  deck  and  bade  me 
follow  him  into  the  citadel.  I  entered  it, 
crouching  low  down  to  the  deck  with  the 
fire  of  the  guns  darting  forth  above  me, 
and  down  the  steep  stair  we  went  till  we 
reached  the  door  of  the  dynamite  room. 
My  guide  pushed  the  door  open  and  we 
entered. 

A  solitary  ele'^tric  lamp  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber  and  revealed  the 
figures  of  Schwartz  and  two  other  men 
standing  by  the  trap-hole,  now  for  the 
moment  closed.  I  was  struck  with  the 
caution  with  which  their  work,  judging 
from  appearances,  was  done.  From  a 
cabinet  in  the  right-hand  corner  sloped  a 
stoutly  made  tube  of  network,  well 
stayed  by  bands  and  roping  to  the  ceiling. 
It  was  evidently  along  this  that  the 
dangerous   bombs   were   guided,    rolling 


into  a  bag-like  compartment  immediately 
over  the  trap.  I  had  scarcely  entered 
when  the  trap  was  lifted,  the  compartment 
lowere49  its  terrible  passenger  released, 
and  the  bag  sharply  pulled  in.  To  forego 
a  glance  was  impossible.  I  leant  over 
the  aperture  and  listened  for  the  voice  of 
the  fatal  messenger.  It  exploded  near 
Oxford  Street  below  us,  apparently 
in  a  house,  for  the  secondary 
rattle  was  tremendous,  suggesting  the 
crash  of  ruined  walls  on  the  roadway. 
Schwartz  was  about  to  launch  another 
when  a  ting  of  the  call-bell  arrested 
him.  He  telephoned  to  Hartmann  and 
received  the  order  to  cease  dropping 
bombs  for  the  present.  The  reason  was 
simple  enough,  they  were  about  to  utilise  a 
new  weapon,  the  petroleum,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  done  duty  only  on  the 
hideous  occasion  already  mentioned. 

Norris  now  stepped  up  to  Schwartz  and 
told  him  of  my  determination.  The  Ger- 
man's wicked  eyes  twinkled. 

**  Good.  I,  too,  descend  to-morrow  and 
we  may  meet." 

**  Better  luck,"  I  said  bitterly  ;  **  I  have 
done  with  the  Attila  for  ever." 

**  So,  ah  !  you  Socialists  have  much  to 
learn.  Well,  we  are  teaching  you  some- 
thing in  London." 

I  managed  to  keep  my  temper,  for  these 
were  not  men  to  be  played  with.  But 
how  I  would  have  liked  to  have  hurled 
the  miscreant  down  that  traphole. 

Norris  muttered  that  the  mob  might 
teach  me  something  too,  and  I  realized, 
then,  that  the  descent  was  not  my  greatest 
danger. 

What  if  the  parachute  were  to  be  seen 
by  any  one  ?  1  should  be  torn  to  pieces  or 
worse.  The  possibility  was  an  appalling 
one.  Still  the  darkness  would  prove  a 
very  serviceable  shield.  Once  clear  of 
the  park,  1  could  pilot  myself  through  the 
streets  without  trouble. 

**Here,  the  Captain  sent  you  this 
revolver.  You  may  need  it  to  defend 
yourself,  not  that  I  care  a  cent.  And  now 
look  sharp,  we  are  coming  over  Park  Lane 
in  a  minute."  Norris  pointed  to  the  trap- 
hole,  and  I  saw  swinging  at  the  side  a  long 
rope  ladder. 

**  What,  climb  down  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  to  go.  There's  no 
other  take-off  good  enough.  Come,  yes 
or  no,  we  shall  be  spinning  across  the 
park  before  you've  done  thinking." 

**But  the  parachute?" 

**  There  it  is  in  the  corner.  It  is  a  case 
of  clinging   on    with   your   hands.      We 
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lower  it  to  you  and  at  the  word  '  Go ' 
drop  it.  The  only  risk  is  trees  and  the 
cursed  vermin  underneath.  Will  you 
go  ?  ■' 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  I  clenched  my 
teeth  savagely  and  backed  kneeling  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  trap-hole, 
grasping  the  bomb-tube 
with  my  left  hand  to 
steady  myself.  Schwartz 
and  another  man  got  ready 
the  parachute  and  thrust 
its  stem  down  the  open- 
ing. It  was  lucky  the 
Atlila  did  not  pitch,  for 
these  tactics  might  have 
proved  my  death-warrant. 
As  it  was  I  succeeded  in 
working  my  toes  into  the 
top,  and  thence  into  lower 
rungs,  of  the  ladder.  Hav- 
ing thus  worked  my  way 
down  I  looked  for  the 
parachute,  and  transferred 
my  left  hand  from  the 
tube  to  the  trap-edge. 
Slowly  I  climbed  down  ; 
the  oscillations  of  the 
ladder  were  startling,  and 
feeling  for  the  rungs  was 
a  purgatory.  At  last  I 
was  clear  of  the  well,  and 
under  the  bottom  of  the 
aeronef  hanging  in  a  clear 
space  between  the  huge 
wheels  which  studded  it. 
"  Now's  your  time  !  " 
yelled  Norris,  and  I 
grabbed  the  rope  handle 
of  the  parachute  fiercely 
—  now  with  my  right  hand, 
then,  as  the  ladder  threat- 
ened to  run  away  from 
under  me,  with  my  left. 
One  look  below — we  were 
full  over  the  park  five  hundred  feet  or 
so  from  the  turf. 

"  Let  go  !  "  I  shouted,  and  flung  my  legs 
from  the  ladder  on  which  they  were  resting 
obliquely.  For  a  second  and  a  half  my 
heart  seemed  to  leap  into  my  mouth,  for 
1  fell  as  falls  a  spent  rocket.  Then  with 
a  welcome  tug  on  me  the  parachute 
bellied  out,  and  fear  gave  place  to  confi- 
dence, nay,  to  exhilaration. 

What  a  spectacle !  above  me  fled  the 
Altiia  like  some  evil  bird  of  night ;  north, 
west,  south,  east,  rose  the  crimson  hues 
of  the  smoke-wreaths  ;  below  I  heard  the 
clamours  of  the  populace  and  saw  the 
darker   tree-tops    stand    out  against  the 


dark  face  of  the  Park.  The  wind  blowing 
strongly  I  was  borne  south  near  a  patch 
of  trees  and  had  reason  to  fear  for  the 
moment  that  a  nasty  mishap  was  immi- 
nent. Happily  fortune  favoured  me,  and 
gliding  oilily  and  without  shock  to   the 


ground,  I  made  otf  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  Bayswater. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN   THE   STREETS    OF   THE   BIJBNINC  CITY. 


Thus  far  I  had  fared  unexpectedly  well. 
By  the  luckiest  of  chances  1  had  alighted 
without  having  been  observed,  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  the 
Park  swarmed  with  noisy  multitudes, 
which  1  could  not  have  sighted  from  the 
trap-hole.  Not  thirty  yards  from  my 
landing  place  some  brawl  or  outrage  was 
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in  progress,  and  the  deep  curses  of  men 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  and  appeals  of 
women  told  me  that  it  was  no  mild  one. 
As  I  neared  the  Bayswater  Road,  I  came 
upon  crowds  of  fugitives  from  the  fire  and 
the  almost  equally  cruel  mob,  now 
master  of  the  streets.  Delicate  ladies  and 
children,  invalids  shivering  in  their  wraps, 
aristocrats,  plutocrats,  and  tradespeople 
were  huddled  into  groups  of  the  oddest 
imaginable  composition.  Many  of  the 
men  carried  weapons,  and  it  was  well  for 
them  and  their  convoys  when  they  did  so, 
for  bands  of  ruffians  were  prowling  round 
robbing,  insulting,  and  murdering  at  ran- 
dom. One  savage  brute  rushed  at  me, 
but  a  seasonable  click  of  my  revolver 
sufficed  to  sober  him.  All  this  time  I  was 
being  devoured  by  anxiety.  The  terrible 
license  here  boded  no  good  for  Carshalton 
Terrace,  always  supposing  the  Norther- 
tons  had  received  no  benefit  from  the 
guarded  hints  given  to  Mrs.  Hartmann. 
Bearing  in  mind  my  interview  with  the 
old  lady  I  had  grave  cause  to  fear  that 
these  hints  had  been  far  too  vaguely 
worded,  in  which  case  nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  they  had  been  ignored. 
Who  unless  clearly  warned  would  have 
looked  for  a  revolution  so  sudden  and 
mysterious  as  this?  Hartmann  had 
wished  to  spare  his  mother  new  revelations 
during  his  short  visit,  but  he  had  of 
course  wished  also  to  warn  her  of  these 
impending  horrors.  He  might  have  well 
fallen  between  two  stools,  and  robbed 
his  well-meant  caution  of  the  emphasis 
and  impressiveness  it  called  for.  The  up- 
shot of  the  night  proved  that  my  fears 
were  only  too  well  founded. 

A  bright  light  shot  downwards  from 
the  sky  on  a  patch  of  buildings  which  were 
immediately  lapped  in  flames.  I  under- 
stood ;  the  drama  was  running  into  its 
third  act,  the  Attila  then  soaring  some 
two  miles  away  over  Kensington  had 
exchanged  the  rdle  of  dynamitard  for  that 
of  an  aerial  pktroleuse.  A  more  frightful 
conception  had  surely  never  entered  the 
mind  of  man.  All  the  more  reason  for 
despatch  in  case  things  had  gone  wrong 
at  the  terrace.  Hurriedly  fighting  my 
way  out  of  the  Park  I  joined  the  tumul- 
tuous yelling  mob  that  flowed  like  a  river 
in  freshet  along  the  Bayswater  Road  in 
the  direction  of  Notting  Hill.  But  what 
a  gauntlet  I  had  to  run  !  The  mansions 
lining  the  thoroughfare  were  being  looted 
by  the  dozen  and  their  inmates  shamefully 
maltreated  or  butchered,  while  in  many 
places   the   hand  of  the   incendiary   was 


crowning  the  work  of  destruction.  It 
was  opposite  these  last-mentioned  places 
that  the  struggles  of  the  mob  were  most 
arduous.  After  a  house  had  been  alight 
for  some  time,  the  passage  past  it  neces- 
sarily became  dangerous,  but  owing  to 
the  steady  pressure  of  the  mass  of  people 
from  behind,  no  one  once  entangled  in  the 
mob  could  hope  to  avoid  it.  Numberless 
deaths  occurred  by  the  mere  forcing  of 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  on  to  the  red-hot 
pavements,  and  into  the  yellow  and  ruddy 
mouths  of  the  outleaping  jets  of  flame, 
and  these  deaths  were  terrible  sights  to 
witness. 

For  myself  I  had  seen  from  the  first 
that  the  press  could  no  more  be  stemmed 
by  me  than  rapids  can  be  stemmed  by  a 
cork.  One  could  get  into  the  stream 
easily  enough,  but  getting  free  of  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  It  was  a  case 
of  navigating  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  one  side  I  saw  men  and 
women  crushed,  trampled  on,  and  suffo- 
cated against  the  railings.  On  the  other 
I  saw  scores  forced  into  the  flames  which 
their  own  comrades  had  kindled.  The 
safest  place  was  in  the  current  that  was 
now  sweeping  me  along,  a  current  which 
ran  some  three  feet  off  the  pavement  on  the 
left,  a  place  fairly  out  of  reach  of  the  flames 
and  blasts  of  heat  from  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side.  By  dint  of  great  efforts  I 
managed  to  keep  in  this,  though  strong 
cross-currents  often  threatened  my  safety, 
and  at  last,  sorely  bruised  and  battered, 
with  face  scarlet  with  the  scorching  heat, 
found  myself  opposite  the  Queen's  Road. 
Here  I  seized  my  opportunity  and,  working 
clear  of  the  stream,  dodged  in  among  a 
thinner  crowd,  wearied,  but  still  intent  on 
my  purpose. 

As  I  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  groups 
and  files  of  self-absorbed  people,  I  became 
aware  that  I  should  speedily  be  left  almost 
alone.  Thinner  and  thinner  grew  the 
groups,  and  the  reason  was  easy  to  dis- 
cover. Right  ahead  of  me  from  the 
Queen's  Road  Station  downwards  to 
Westbourne  Grove  the  streets  on  both 
sides  were  being  fired  by  bands  of  red- 
capped  ruffians  followed  by  armed 
companies  of  marauders  with  their  vilest 
passions  unchained.  Not  a  soldier,  volun- 
teer, or  policeman  was  visible — the  whole 
organization  of  society  seemed  to  have 
fallen  through.  Ever  and  anon  sharp 
revolver  cracks  and  rifle  reports  testified 
to  hideous  scenes  in  these  houses,  and 
women  chased  by  flames,  or  even  more 
cruel  men,  could  be  seen  to  rush  shrieking 
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into  the  street.  I  knew  how  severe  a 
gauntlet  had  to  be  run,  but,  clutching-  my 
revolver,  made  a  dash  along  the  centre  of 
the  roadway.  As  I  passed  a  shop  vomiting 
clouds  of  smoke  and  sparks  a  miserable 
woman  rushed  out  and  clung  to  my  knees 
in  a  frenzy,  entreating  me  for  the  love  of 
heaven  to  save  her.  Even  as  she  clung 
10  me  two  of  the  red-caps  dashed  after 
her  in  hot  pursuit,  but  1  lost  no  energy 
in  parley.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  of  it  I  shot  them  down,  and  leaving 


them    bleeding   and    dying  draped   my 
charge  into  the  centre  of  the  roadway. 

"1  can't  stay!"  I  shouted.  "Work 
your  way  up  the  street  into  the  crowd 
going  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It's  far  safer 
there. "  Then  without  waiting  for  a  word, 
I  plunged  once  more  down  the  street — 
between  the  fiery  houses  glowing  like 
coal  under  forced  draught— over  smoking 
stone  heaps  and  rafters— till  with  singed 
clothes  and  almost  stifled  with  smoke  I 
found  myself  in  Westbourne  Grove. 
Here     I     saw    a    terrified     horse    lying 


between  the  poles  of  a  splintered  cart. 
I  was  going  to  shoot  him  out  of  mercy, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that  he 
might  be  useful.  Hastily  loosening  the 
harness,  I  assisted  the  poor  beast  to  rise, 
and  leaping  on  his  back  galloped  down 
the  Grove  Road.  Within  ten  minutes  1 
found  myself  on  the  pavement  by  Cars- 
halton  Terrace  where,  tethering  my 
steed  to  the  area  railings,  I  leaped  up  the 
steps  to  the  door.  Furiously  I  plied  the 
knocker,  and  beat  the  panels  with  my 
revolver  butt,  till  I  heard  old  Northerton 
shout  angrily  through  the  letter-slot 
"Who's  there?" 

"  Stanley,  Arthur  Stanley."  1  answered 
deliriously,  and  the  door  instantly  opened. 
One  warm  shake  of  the  hands — "And 
your  wife  and  Lena?" 

"  My  wife  is  inside,  but  we  are  in  a 
fever  about  the  child,  she  has  not  re- 
turned, though  she  went  out  early  this 
morning." 

"Where,  where?"  I  clamoured 
excitedly.  "  D'you  know  the  streets  are 
shambles  ?  " 

"  My  God  !  yes  ;  but  where  she  has 
gone  we  can't  tell.  Her  maid  heard  her 
say  that  she  went  to  see  an  old  lady  In 
Islington,  but  nothing — " 

"What!  Islington!  Are  you  sure  of 
this?" 

"Yes,  why?" 

"  Because  I  know  the  place.  There's 
no  call  for  panic  ;  I'll  start  at  once." 

"  Godspeed." 

I  was  out  of  the  hall  in  a  moment  and 
in  another  had  untethered  andsprungupon 
the  horse  ;  and  the  road  began  to  rush 
away  under  me. 


IS  SLUMMING  PLAYED  OUT? 

By  the  HON.  AND  REV.  JAMES  ADDERLEY. 
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S  stumming  played 
out  ?  "  would  be  an 
interesting;  subject 
for  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  next 
silly  season.  Cer- 
tainly the  fashion- 
able slumming  of 
eight  years  ago  is 
given  up  as  a  wholesale  practice.  People 
know  so  much  about  the  East  End  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Barnett, 
Dr.  Billing,  and  others,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  sufficiently  mysterious  place  to  explore. 
The  languid  lady  has  disappeared  who 
would  be  driven  down  Commercial  Road 
to  the  Docks  and  back,  "just  to  see  what 
it  was  like,"  and  the 
reception  would  say  : 
don't  know  where  /  ha 
have  seen  a  stevedore ! 
you  know  what  that  i 
with  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  you  know.  He's 
a  most  interesting  creature  !  "  Now-a- 
days  everybody  knows  what  a  stevedore 
is,  and  what  he  earns,  and  how  often  he 
has  struck.  There  are  of  course  still 
those  provoking  rich  people  who  come 
down  East  and  are  disappointed  because 
it  is  not  "  slummy  "  enough  .  They  look 
at  the  Whitechapel  Road  and  say  :  "  Do 
you  call  that  a  slum  ?  Why,  it's  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  London.  I  don't 
believe  in  all  this  fuss  about  the  housing 
of  the  poor,"  &c.  The  curious  dread  of 
"catching  something"  in  the  East  End  has 
-also  subsided.  I  remember  hearing  of  a 
fond  mother  insisting  on  her  son's 
changing  his  clothes  in  the  stables  before 
he  entered  the  house  after  a  visit  to  East 
London.  Another  packed  off  her  daughter 
to  a  Turkish  bath  on  a  similar  <X:casion. 


'  Ah  !  Mr. you 

'e  been  to-day.     I 
I  don't   suppose 
I  connection 


It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  "  the 
rich  "  are  not  so  afraid  of  "  the  Socialist  " 
as  they  were.  It  was  once  firmly  believed 
by  many  people  that  East  London  was 
full  of  bloodthirsty  villains  who  might  at 
any  moment  make  a  raid  on  the  West 
End,  break  the  windows  in  Belgrave 
Square,  and  carry  off  their  booty.  1  recol- 
lect a  clergyman  saying  at  a  drawing-rocm 
meeting  :  "I  appeal  to  you  to  help  this 
Church  work,  from  a  motive  of  fear.  There 
is  a  club  in  the  East  End  called  the  '  West* 
ward  Ho !  Club  '  which  intends  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  West  End."  Such  nonsense 
would  not  be  talked  now,  though  there 
are  still  some  who  look  upon  the  clergy 
as  a  kind  of  police  to  keep  the  poor  con- 
tented, and  a  mission  as  a  sort  of  political 
engine.  But  we  are  emerging  from  all 
that,  chiefly  because  we  know  the  people 
as  we  did  not  know  them  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  no  longer  savages  to  be  feared 
or  inspected  or  patronised.  They  are  (as 
they  always  have  been)  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  a  most  respectable,  patient,  inde- 
pendent race  of  beings  (for  the  most  part) 
to  be  loved  and  treated  naturally.  This 
better  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  greatly  by  the  University  Settlement 
movement.  There  were,  of  course,  indi- 
viduals in  times  past,  men  like  Edward 
Denison  and  Charles  Lowder  who  got  to 
know  the  East  End  people,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  modern  settlements 
to  make  this  knowledge  common  property, 
to  get  at  the  conscience  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Belgravia,  and  to  bring  "  the 
two  nations  "  together. 

The  settlement  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  "  mission."  Missions  were  and  are 
simply  Church  of  England  districts  pre- 
sided over  by  a  clergyman  whose  stipend 
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comes  from  a  school  or  college.  Eton 
led  thewayin  these,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  Christ  Church  in  1881.  These  Missions 
are  excellent  things  and  do  much  to 
create  an  interest  at  the  schools  and 
colleges  which  often  leads  men  to  come 
and  reside  in  the  poor  parts  of  London. 
Certainly  as  much  good  has  been  done  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  themselves  as  in 
East  London.  Rusty  old  dons  have  learnt 
to  believe  that  there  are  other  things  worth 
thinking  about  besides  common  room  port; 
young  men  have  been  brought  at  once  into 
contact  with  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Idleness 
and  selfishness  have  had  imprinted  on 
them  a  glaring  stigma.  Men  do  not  think 
it  sufficient  to  theorize  but  they  must  be 
up  and  doing.  The  use  of  the  word 
"academic"  as  a  sort  of  synonym  for 
abstract  and  unpractical  will  soon  be  out 
of  place.  The  general  aim  of  settlements 
is  to  bring  the  two  parties  together,  call 
them  rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  un- 
cultured, advantaged  and  disadvantaged, 
or  what  you  will.  Personal  contact  is  the 
keynote  of  the  movement.  People  have 
begun  to  learn  that  mere  "  cheque 
charity  "  is  not  enough.  It  does  not  help 
the  social  problem  much  to  sit  in  a 
drawing-room  in  Chelsea  and  to  send  a 
few  pounds  by  post  to  a  begging  parson 
in  Whitechapel  without  any  intention  of 
inquiring  into  its  expenditure  or  showing 
any  human  interest  in  the  lives  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  asked.  There  are 
still,  I  fear,  many  who  send  money  in  this 
careless  way.  Last  year  two  newspapers 
published  an  exaggerated  description  of 
a  "  starvation  case."  A  little  baby  had 
died  not  simply  from  want  of  food,  but 
rather  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its 
drinking  and  fighting  parents.  Without 
any  inquiry  money  was  sent  to  them  from 
the  West  End  at  the  very  moment  when 
crowds  of  honest,  steady  working  men 
were  in  a  wretched,  underfed  condition 
from  want  of  work,  a  few  yards  from  the 
baby's  corpse.  The  parsons  might  have 
asked  for  money  for  these  but  would 
probably  have  received  very  tittle  in  com- 
parison with  what  was  freely  sent  to  the  un- 
deserving. No  money  shouidever  be  sentto 
East  London  without  definite  inquiry  as  to 
the  sendee,  his  objects  and  his  antecedents. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  persons  who  understand 
that  what  East  London  wants  is  not  so 
much  people's  money  as  their  "selves," 
Iheir  personal  friendship, 

Toynbee     Hall      was     the     immediate 
product  of  the  new  philanthropy.     It  is 


named  after  Arnold  Toynbee,  who  had 
resided  in  Whitechapel  but  whose 
promising  career  was  cut  short  by  early 
death  in  1883, 

The  primary  object  of  the  Hall  is  to 
provide  education  and  recreation  and  to 
afford  opportunities  for  a  special  study  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Critics  have  often  said  hard  things 
about  Toynbee  Hall,  because  there  is  no 
definite  preaching  of  Christianity  in  con- 
nection with  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  institution.  It  does  not 
mention  Christian  teaching  among  its 
objects,  though  it  trusts  to  infusing  a 
certain  religious  feeling  among  its  ad- 
herents,  a  feeling  of  "  sonship,"  an  en- 
thusiasm for  righteousness,  and  a  love  of 
God.  One  used  also  to  hear  complaints 
that  the  Hall  devoted  itself  too  much  to 
the  ''well-to-do."  It  is  true  that  the 
educational  work,  which  forms  a  very 
important  item  in  the  Toynbee  programme, 
is  chiefly  among  a  better  class,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  the  lower  class  is  neglected. 
Charity  Organisation,  Sanitary  Aid, 
School  Management,  and  Children's 
Holiday  Fund,  are  all  works 
which  bring  the  residents 
into  contact  with  those  in 
the  lowest  social  scale. 
But  Toynbee  Hall  has 
never  been  afraid  lo  say 
that  it    aims    at     working 
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rather  from  the  top  than  from  the  bot- 
tom. It  recognises  what  many  phil- 
anthropists overlook,  that  if  you  raise 
the  upper,  the  lower  will  move  up 
too.  This  is  not  a  popular  doctrine 
with  the  charitable  public.  Many  will 
readily  give  money  in  answer  to  a 
sufficiently  harrowing  appeal  who  would 
at  once  consign  to  the  waste-paper  basket 
a  sober  request  from  Toynbee  Hall 
for  help  in  some  useful  educational  effort. 


The  following  are  the  most  interesting 
woiks  at  Toynbee  Hall.  University 
Extension:  457  students  attended  the 
classes  in  iSgc-ga.  New  extension  work 
has  been  lately  organised  in  Poplar  and 
Limehouse.  Reading  parties :  These  arc 
sociably  conducted  meetings  for  study 
presided  over  by  University  men.  They 
are  a  special  feature  of  the  Hall,  and  do 
much,  not  only  by  way  of  instruction  but 
in    furthering   those  personal  friendships 
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ARMY.    A  SKETCH  AT 

which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Institution  to 
make  and  maiiKain.  The  TravtlUn'  Club  ■ 
Excursions  have  been  made  to  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice. 
They  are  no  mere  excursions  in  the  Cook 
and  Gaze  sense.  The  special  object,  for 
instance,  of  the  Paris  trip  in  1892  was  to 
study  the  French  Revolution.  Wadham 
House  and  Balhol  House :  These  are 
residences  for  students  and  are  really  an 
earnest  of  good  thing's  to  come  in  the 
shape  of  something  like  an  East  London 
University.  The  Picture  Exhibition:  This 
is  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  educational  works  of  the  place. 
73,371  persons  visited  it  last  year  in  nine- 
teen days.  But  the  record  of  institutions 
would  not  be  taken  by  the  Warden  as  the 
measure  of  the  Hall's  success.  "  It 
offers,"  he  says,  "  lives  and  not  schemes 
for  the  solution  of  the  social  problem,  and 
the  best  workers  are  not  those  who  start 
clubs  and  classes,  but  those  who  make 
friends  with  their  neighbours." 

But  I  must  hasten  on  if  I  am  to  give  in 
this  short  article  any  adequate  picture  of 
East  End  work.  The  Oxford  House  in 
Bethnal  Green  was  started  a  few  weeks 
after  Toynbee  Hall,  in  1884,  and  professes 
to  provide  a  centre  for  religious,  social, 
and  educational  work  among  the  poor  of 
East  London.  It  definitely  puts  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
forefront  of  its  programme.  The  Bishops 
of  London  and  Bedford  are  its  President 
and     Visitor      respectively.  Speaking 

generally,  the  Oxford  House  gets  at  a 
somewhat  different  class  to  Toynbee 
Hall.  Its  work  lies  chiefly  in  men  and 
boys'  clubs,  many  of  which  it  has  started 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  wonderful  per- 


fection. The  University  Club  in  Victoria 
Park  Square  is  the  best  example  of  what 
Oxford  House  can  do.  There  have  been 
at  one  time  over  i,ooo  members.  Mr, 
Charles  Booth,  in  his  celebrated  book, 
says  :  "  No  club  in  East  London  is  more 
ambitious  than  the  University  Club  nor 
any  more  strict  in  confining  its  member- 
ship to  the  working  class.  Helped  at  the 
start,  it  now  pays  its  way,  and  this  without 
the  sale  of  beer."  No  one  who  studies 
working  men's  clubs  can  afford  to  omit  a 
visit  to  the  "  University."  It  is  really 
marvellous.  It  comprises,  besides  the 
club  proper,  a  provident  dispensary,  a 
young  men's  institute,  a  mothers'  club,  a 
children's  club,  co-operative  stores 
paying  a  good  dividend  and  supplying 
goods  to  a  thousand  customers  on  a 
Saturday  night,  a  library,  a  boot  and 
shoe  productive  society,  a  cabinetmaker'.s 
productive  society,  a  book  shop,  athletic, 
dramatic,  debating,  dancing  societies,  and 
a  band.  The  Oxford  House  also  has 
a  t>oys'  club  called  the  Wcbbe  Institute 
and  a  federation  of  sixty  clubs  in  various 
parts  of  London.  The  Oxford  Hall  is 
also  an  interesting  building,  where, 
amongst  other  things,  lectures  have  been 
held  with  discussion  on  Sundays.  The  head 
of  the  house,  Rev.  A.  F.  W.  Ingram,  a 
charming  and  hard-working  clergyman,  is 
also  to  be  found  in  fine  weather  preaching 
and  arguing  with  secularists  in  Victoria 
Park,  Possibly  militant  atheism  is  on  the 
wane  in  East  London.  Certainly  in  some 
parts  the  atheist  lecturers  are  seldom 
heard.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  death  and  Mrs. 
Besant's  secession  weakened  the  power 
of  the  propaganda.  But  it  has  by  no 
means  died  out,  as  any  visitor  to  the  Park 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  can  find  out. 
There  is,  too,  a  great  deal  of  indifference  to 
religion  and  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
that  Christianity  has  gone  by  default. 
Such  work  as  Mr.  Ingram's  is,  therefore, 
most  important  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  there  ought  to  be  more  men 
at  the  work.  Ten  or  twenty  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Church  should  be  hard  at  this 
every  Sunday.  An  ignorant  Christian 
or  a  hell-fire  and  brimstone  preacher  of 
course  does  more  harm  than  good.  At 
Oxford  House,  as  at  Toynbee  Hall,  the 
University  men  and  the  Eastenders  meet 
together  and  build  up  friendships.  On 
Whit  Monday  a  return  visit  is  generally 
paid  by  the  club  men  to  Oxford.  At  such 
times  much  is  done  to  break  down  the 
prejudices  and  misunderstandings  which 
exist.     There  is  a  good  story  told  of  an 
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undergraduate  who  was  entertaining 
some  working  men  in  his  rooms  at 
Oxford.  He  had  not  been  to  the  terrible 
East  End,  but  he  had  been  told  to  talk 
"quite  naturally,  as  you  would  to  men  of 
your  own  class."  At  first  he  was  a  little 
shy,  but  he  at  last  ventured  on  (he  follow- 


better  now.  The  third  great  settlement 
is  Mansfield  House  in  Canning  Town,  or, 
"  London  over  the  Berder."  Its  avowed 
objects  are  almost  the  same  as  (hose  of 
Oxford  House,  but  it  is  presided  over, 
manned,  and  supported  chiefly  by  Non- 
conformists.     The   most   interesting  and 


ing  remark  to  his  neighbour:  "Ahem! 
many  people  in  town  just  now?"  The 
workman  looked  at  him  with  a  withering, 
pitiful  gaze,  and  said,  somewhat  bluntly, 
"  About  five  millions  "  !  !  The  undergra- 
duate collapsed.  But  this  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  philanthropic  renascence, 


original  of  the  works  in  connection  with 
this  house  are— {i)  Tht  Sunday  Afternoon 
gathering  of  between  300  and  400  men  for 
discussion  of  religious  and  social  subjects. 
Of  this  meeting  a  working  man  said  : 
'Why,  sir,  it's  quite  a  fashionable  thing 
to  be  religious  now.     Not  long  ago  we 


^-         and  1  dare  say  he  knows  Bethnal  Greeners     were  sure  to  be  laughed  at  if  we  talked 
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about  going  to  a  place  of  worship  :  now 
men  who  haven't  been  to  a  Sunday  after- 
noon are  considered  to  be  a  little  behind 
the  times  !  "  While  1  am  on  this  subject 
1  may  mention  that  a  similar  meeting  is 
held  at  Poplar  in  connection  with  the 
parish  church,  and  is  doing  well.  Last 
Lent  one  of  the  "  Cowley  Fathers  "  drew 
a  crowd  every  Sunday  to  hear  him  on  the 
"Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ."  {a)  The 
Poor  Man's  Lawyrr.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  given  advice  in  about  6oo  cases. 
(3)  The  Brothtrhood  Society.  This  acts  as  a 
Icind  of  vigilance  committee  on  sanitary 
and  educational  matters. 

Besides  the  University  Settlements 
there  is  the  "People's  Palace  "  in  Mile 
End  Road,  doing  a  splendid  work  chiefly 
in  technical  education.  There  is  a  tech* 
nical  day  school,  where  boys  who  have  left 
the  Board  Schools  go  for  two  years  and 
get  a  thorough  training  in  their  particular 
crafts.  There  are  also  evening  classes  of 
every  kind.  Care  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  amateur  about  this.  The 
students  are  only  instructed  in  their  own 
trades.  There  is  no  actual  membership 
of  the  Palace,  but  the  students  have 
formed  various  clubs  and  societies  among 
themselves  for  swimming,  cycling,  and  the 
like.  There  is  a  first-rate  choral  society 
and  orchestra,  and  good  concerts  arc 
given  in  the  Queen's  Hall.  Probably  the 
social  side  of  the  People's  Palace  might  be 
improved  and  more  of  a  corporate  life 
encouraged  among  the  students.  The 
thousands  of  pounds  contributed  to  the 
institution  have,  however,  been  well  spent, 
and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  triumph 
of  modern  philanthropy.  I  now  turn  to 
the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
East  London.  A  study  of  the  subject 
would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
East  End  owes  a  large  debt  to  the  patient 
labours  of  the  clergy  in  days  when 
"  slumming "  was  unknown.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  how  the  Church 
lived  on  under  most  difficult  conditions  in 
times  past.  In  one  parish  about  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  there  were  70,000 
people  with  one  clergyman  to  look  after 
them.  Now  there  are  thirty  clergy  and 
some  twelve  churches  in  the  same  area. 
Dr.  Walsham  How  has  left  his  mark  on 
the  place,  and  Dr.  Billing  is  carrying  on 
the  work  nobly.  Lest  my  opinion  should 
be  considered  prejudiced  let  me  quote  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  on  the  subject  of  East 
London  Church  work.  Those  who  read 
Mr.  Besant's  East  End  novels  must  have 
been    struck   with    his    rather    captious 


attitude  towards  the  Church  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now  he  has  changed  his 
opinion.  These  are  his  words,  spoken, 
1  think,  in  1S91 :  "  The  Church  of  England 
has  personal  sympathy,  the  secret  of 
success  in  work.  The  East  End  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  Church.  The 
Church  comes  in  with  lads  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  she  has  certainly 
saved  them  from  barbarism."  Church 
work  is  very  vigorous  in  many  places  and 
with  various  methods.  Advanced  Ritual- 
ism, with  untiring,  self-denying  work  for 
forty  years  at  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks; 
steady  Anglicanism,  with  sympathetic 
social  reformation  work  at  Poplar  and 
Stepney  parish  churches  ;  earnest,  homely 
Evangelicalism  at 
f,  St.        Marj's, 

"  Whiteehapel  i 

honest,  plod- 
ding labour 


on  good  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  lines  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Bethnal  Green,  and  All 
Hallows,  East  India  Docks — these  are 
some  of  the  churches  which  I  have  come 
across  and  learnt  to  admire. 

The  weak  point  at  present  in  Church 
work  is  the  comparative  failure  to  capture 
the  men.  1  do  not  believe  with  Dr.  Parker 
that  they  are  afraid  of  what  is  known  as 
"priestcraft."  I  think  they  are  partly  afraid 
of  religion  as  involving  ridicule  from  com- 
panions and  as  making  considerable 
claims  on  the  conscience.  Hypt)crisy  is  a 
plant  that  does  not  flourish  among 
working  men.  "  If  I  am  to  be  religious 
I  will  be  thorough  ;  I  don't  see  my  way  to 
being  thorough  ;  therefore  I  won't  take 
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up  with  it."  This  is  the  sentiment  of 
many  a  working  man.  They  are  also 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  contributing;  large  sums  hy  way  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  "  I 
don't  suppose  you  get  more  than  ;^2,ooo  a 
year,"  said  a  working  man  to  a  parson  in 
receipt  of  a  beggarly  ^120!  The  men 
like  being  met  openly  and  squarely  with 
an  opportunity  for  reply.  "  The  parson 
has  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  pulpit,"  they 
say.  This  objection  is  best  met  by 
allowing  lectures  with  discussion  as  at 
Mansfield  and  Ox- 
ford Houses,  or  by  ; 
open-air  meetings  ■ 
such  as  those  of  ! 
Mr.  Ingram 
those  at  the  Dock 
gates  in  connection 
with  the  Christ 
Church  Oxford 
Mission.  These 
latter  were  1 
ducted  even  during 
the  heated  days  of 
the  strike  in  i88< 
and  produced 
good  effect. 

Holy  Trinity, 
Shoreditch,  affords 
a  good  example  of 
the  slum  work  of 
the  Church.  It  has 
been  called  "with- 
out doubt,  the 
worst,  the  most 
difficult,  and 
most  uphill  parish 
in  East  London  ; 
the  sink  of  London 
into  which  flow 
the  refuse  of  Seven 
Dials  and  the  New 
Cut." 

NeverthelessMr. 
Jay  is  doing  a  won- 
derful work  there, 
the  sort  of  work  which  the  charitable  public 
imagines  can  only  be  done  by  General 
Booth.  The  Men's  Club  is  probably  unique. 
Five  hundred  names  are  on  the  books, three 
hundred  are  to  be  found  there  on  a  Sun- 
day. These  are,  many  of  them,  men  of  the 
very  roughest  description,  but  nobody  is 
despaired  of.  Perhaps  the  testimony  of 
the  police  that  "many  of  the  organised 
gangs  of  thieves  have  been  broken  up  "  is 
the  best  that  can  be  given  to  the  reality  and 
usefulness  of  Mr.  Jay's  worki 

Of  the  success  of  Nonconformist  work 


in  East  London  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
form  an  estimate,  but  if  the  existence  of 
crowded  congregations  and  earnest  bands 
of  workers  be  a  good  test  it  would 
probably  be  right  to  give  the  palm  to  Mr. 
Charrington  of  Mile  End  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Brown  of  the  East  London 
Tabernacle.  Dr.  Barnardo  stands  alone 
in  his  particular  department.  I  believe 
his  work  to  be  most  thorough  and  good. 
I  can  certainly  testify  that  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  no  destitute  child  is  ever 
refused  admission  to  his  Homes,  and  when 
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in  them  a  new  era  of  hope  and  happiness 
is  opened  to  the  poor  waif  and  stray. 
The  gigantic  nature  of  the  work  can  best 
be  understood  by  the  following  statistics : — 
There  are  fifty  distinct  institutions  ;  nearly 
22,000  boys  and  girls  have  been  removed 
from  bad  surroundings  in  twenty-seven 
years  ;  nearly  5,000  cases  are  now  bein|f 
dealt  with,  and  fresh  ones  are  admitted  at 
the  rate  of  forty  to  sixty  a  week.  Another 
interesting  though  much  smaller  work  is 
that  of  the  House  of  Shelter  in  Baggally 
Street,  which  takes  in  those  who  would 
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otherwise  sleep  in  the  streets  or  go  to  a 
casual  ward.  Unlike  most  shelters  this 
one  investigates  each  case,  and,  if  possible, 
sets  the  men  on  their  legs  again.  Out  of 
1,001  applications  last  year,  117  have  been 
reinstated  in  their  work  or  otherwise 
started  afresh. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  written  about 
the  "  Tee-to-tums."  These  are  tea  shops 
where  good  tea  is  supplied  at  a  low  price, 
working-men's  clubs  non-policical, 
alcoholic,  and  therefore  comfortable, 
and  working  men's  dining  rooms, 
all  rolled  into  one.  The  movement 
is  an  attempt  to  introduce  cafis 
into  English  life  without  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  of 
public-houses.  Mr.  Buchanan 
of  Oxford  House  conceived  the 
idea,  and  he  is  doing  more  by 
this  movement  than  will  be 
done  by  any  amount  of  tem- 
perance legislation. 

With  regard  to  what  are 
called  "Social  Questions" 
there  is  in  the  East  End  much 
agitation.  People  have  never 
settled  down  since  the  strike 
of  1889.  But  the  modern  So- 
cialists are  very  quiet  and 
orderly  people.  The  "  physi- 
cal force  party,"  if  it  exists, 
is  very  unpopular.  Men  seem 
at  present  content  to  look  to 
Parliament  and  the  County 
Council  to  do  most  of  what 
they  want.  How  long  they 
will  remain  so  patient  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict,  for  the 
problem  of  the  "  unemployed  " 
develops  more  acutely  every 
year.  But  the  deeper  good  in 
social  matters  will  be  done  by  thought- 
ful students  and  sympathetic  dwellers 
among  the  poor.  When  one 
listens  to  the  agitators  and 
looks  at  the  mtent  faces  of  the 
listeners  one  feels  that  they 
want  not  plans  and  pro- 
grammes but  principles  and 
knowledge.  Why  do  not 
those  who  have  knowledge 
come  down  to  East  London 
in  larger  numbers  ?  Why  do 
not  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
pick  holes  in  social  schemes 
come    and     show     the     men 


where  they  are  wrong  ?  Let  me  con- 
clude, then,  by  repeating  that  men 
and  women  are  wanted  who  will  devote 
time  and  thought  to  East  London.  Above 
all  let  us  combat  selfishness  and  individual- 
ism in  all  their  forms.  Let  nobody  dare  to 
live  an  idle  life.  Let  no  young  man  think 
his  education  complete  until  he  has  come  to 
know  the  poor,  their  lives  andlheir needs. 

Let    the   sons    of   the    upper 

classes  strike  out  c 


philanthropy  of  their  parents  ;  let  them  be 
dissatisfied  with  soup  tickets  and  get  over 
their  suspicions  of  "  Social- 
ism." Let  them  investigate 
that  creature  whom  they  call 
a  "cad"  and  discover  his 
lurking  heart  and  soul  ;  let 
them  believe  that  to  work 
amongst  the  poor  is  not  an 
occupation  fit  only  for  a  "  duf- 
fer of  a  parson,"  but  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  is 
called  to  be  a  son  of  God 
and  therefore  to  give  himself 
for  others. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MOTHER     AND     SON. 

i^AEEBLES,  far  spent 
though  he  was  with  his 
wonted  exercise  in  the 
early  morning  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  day,  made 
good  speed  to  Doolan's 
farm,  urged  as  he  was 
by  those  most  peaceful 
stimulants,  love  and 
fear.  It  was  a  long  and  rough  road,  but 
a  younger  and  stronger  man  than  the  old 
Scot  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
speed  at  which  he  covered  it.  He  arrived 
panting  at  the  humble  cabin,  where  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  with  Desmond 
among  them,  were  just  sitting  down  to  the 
plain  but  plentiful  evening  meal  of  potatoes 
and  buttermilk,  supplemented  by  a  rasher 
of  bacon  in  honour  of  their  guest,  whom 
Doolan  felt  a  great  pride  in  entertaining, 
and  who  would  have  found  a  welcome 
similarly  warm  at  almost  any  house  in  the 
district. 

"By  my  soul!"  said  the  hospitable 
farmer,  as  Peebles  broke  into  the  room 
and  fell  exhausted  into  the  nearest  chair, 
'■  'tis  me  lord's  butler  !  'Tis  Mr.  Peebles ! 
The  top  o'  the  evenin'  to  ye,  sor.  Bridget, 
I'm  thinkin'  Mr.  Peebles  will  be  takin'  a 
dhrop  o'  whisky.  Saints  above  I  what's 
wrong  wi'  ye,  sor  ?  " 


Peebles  slowly  panted  his  breath  back 
while  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  the  latter  a 
ruddy,  handsome  peasant  woman  who 
had  been  Desmond's  nurse  eighteen 
years  before,  stood  solicitously  over  him. 

"Get  the  bottle,  Bridget!"  said  the 
farmer.  "  The  poor  ouldgintleman'sclane 
blown." 

Peebles  took  a  mouthful  of  the  liquor, 
and  felt  the  better  for  it. 

"  What  is  it,  at  all  ?  "  asked  Desmond. 
"  Faith,  ye  look  as  if  je'd  seen  a  ghost! 
What  is  it,  ould  friend  ?  " 

"  You  must  come  with  me,  Desmond," 
said  the  old  man.  "  I've  news  for  ye, 
— news  that  will  mak'  baith  your  ears  to 
tingle." 

"  If  'tis  good  news,"  said  Desmond, 
"  sure  'tis  welcome,  and  all  the  more  wel- 
come for  bein'  unexpected." 

"Good!"  cried  Peebles.  "It's  the 
best !  It's  better  than  I  ever  dared  to 
hope." 

"Faith,  then,"  said  the  boy,  "let's 
have  it ! " 

"  Not  here,  laddie,  not  here  !  "  said 
Peebles.  "'Tis  only  in  your  private  ear 
that  I  can  whisper  it  yet." 

"  We'll  lave  ye  alone,"  said  the  honest 
farmer.  ' '  Come,  Bridget !  come,  children ! " 

"  Na,  na!"  said  Peebles,   "I'venotime 
to  bide.  Ye  must  come  wi'  me,  Desmond. 
It's  not  a'  good  news  I  bring  ye.     There's 
danger  near  one  ye  love,  lad." 
'  Dulcie  !  "  cried  Desmond. 
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•*  Na,  Lady  Dulcie's  a'  safe,  for  a'  I  ken, 
and  I  saw  her  not  three  hours  syne,  the 
bonnie  doo,  blooming  like  the  rose  o' 
Sharon.  Come,  lad,  put  on  your  hat,  I'm 
rested  noo.  We'll  gang  thegither,  and  Til 
tell  ye  as  we  go." 

Desmond  obeyed,  in  a  great  state  of 
bewilderment,  and  Peebles,  when  they 
were  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  farm, 
began  his  story  by  a  question. 

**  Ye'll  remember  the  puir  woman  ye 
met  last  night  wi'  me  in  the  kirkyard  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Desmond. 

**  Man,"  said  Peebles,  **  I  scarce  know 
how  to  tell  ye,  or  if  ye'U  believe  me  when 
I've  tellt  ye.  Maybe  ye'll  think  I'm  daft 
or  doiting.  Ye've  just  got  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  greatest  shock  ye  ever  had 
in  your  life.  It  well  nigh  dinged  the  soul 
oot  o'  me  wi'  surprise  when  I  heard  it,  and 
it  will  hit  ye  sairer  still,  I'm  thinking." 

The  old  man's  voice  was  so  tremulous 
with  emotion  that  Desmond  stopped 
short,  and  peered  into  his  face  question- 
ingly  in  the  pale  moonlight  which  was 
-Struggling  with  the  thick  dusk  of  the 
summer  night. 

**  For  God's  sake,  Peebles,"  he  said, 
^' what  is  it?" 

•*  It's  just  this,"  returned  the  Scot. 
"**  That  poor  woman  was  Moya  Macartney 
— your  mother." 

For  some  seconds  Peebles'  speech 
•carried  no  meaning  to  Desmond's  mind. 

'*  My  mother  !  "  he  repeated  in  a  voice 
whose  only  expression  was  one  of  pure 
bewilderment.  **  My  mother !  Moya 
Macartney !  " 

"Ay,"  said  Peebles.  **  She  that  was 
4ead  is  alive.  'Tis  a  long  story,  and  I've 
neither  time  nor  breath  to  tell  ye  all. 
She  spread  the  report  of  her  ain  death 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  went  across  the 
seas  to  America.  All  these  long,  weary 
years  she's  denied  her  heart  the  only 
pleasure  she  could  ever  know — the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  son's  face  and  hearing  his 
voice.  At  last  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer — she  came.  It  was  she  ye  talked 
wi'  last  night  in  the  kirkyard,  she  who 
kissed  your  forehead  and  gi'ed  ye  her 
blessing." 

Desmond  clutched  at  his  throat  with  a 
choking  sob. 

**  For  God's  sake,  laddie,"  cried  the  old 
man,  **  don't  break  down  now  !  There's 
work  to  be  done.  Ye  don't  know  all  yet, 
nor  the  half  o't." 

**  My  mother  !  "  cried  Desmond.  **  My 
mother  !  "  He  took  off  his  soft  felt  hat, 
crushing  it   in  his  hand,  and  pulled  his 


collar   open,    stifling    with    surprise    and 
emotion. 

Peebles,  seeing  it  vain  to  continue  his 
story  for  the  moment,  paused,  waiting  till 
the  first  shock  of  his  communication 
should  have  passed. 

**  My  mother!"  Desmond  repeated 
again  after  an  interval.  He  spoke 
mechanically,  with  an  utter  lack  of 
emotion  in  voice  and  manner.  ''My 
mother  !     Well  ?  " 

"The  puir  bairn's  stunned  wi'  the 
intelligence ! "  said  Peebles  to  himself, 
"  an'  sma'  wonder.  Can  ye  understand 
what  I'm  saying,  Desmond  ?  "  he  asked, 
taking  the  lad's  arm.  "  We  must  gang 
on,  lad.  There'll  maybe  be  serious 
work  for  us  this  night.  D'ye  understand 
me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Desmond,  slowly,  his  mind 
still  feeling  numbed  and  dim.  "  I  can 
hear  what  ye  say,  Peebles,  but  it — it  all 
seems  so  strange.  Is  it  dramin'  that  I 
am?" 

"  'Tis  no  dream,"  said  Peebles.  "  It's 
as  real  as  the  soil  beneath  your  feet,  and 
as  true  as  God's  above  ye  !  Pu'  yerself 
thegither,  lad,  pu'  yerself  thegither  I  " 

**  Well,"  said  Desmond,  resuming  his 
way  in  obedience  to  the  impetus  of 
Peebles'  hand.  "Go  on— I'll  try  to 
understand." 

"  She  came  back,"  continued  Peebles, 
speaking  slowly  that  the  words  might 
better  penetrate  the  stunned  intelligence 
of  his  companion.  "  She  came  back  a' 
that  weary  way  just  to  see  the  face  and 
hear  the  voice  o'  the  bairn  she'd  suffered 
for  eighteen  years  ago.  But,  laddie,  she's 
had  strange  news.  Ye  don't  know  all  the 
sorrowfu'  story.  I  tauld  ye,  when  that 
young  cub,  your  cousin,  taunted  ye  wi' 
the  accident  o'  your  birth,  never  to  think 
shame  o'  your  mother.  I've  had  no  chance 
since  to  tell  ye  the  tale — I  must  tell  it  now. 
Your  mother  was  entrapped  by  a  sham 
marriage— or  at  least  the  marriage  was 
believed  to  be  sham.  It  was  Blake,  of 
Blake's  Hall,  who  officiated  as  priest. 
Somehow,  Moya  got  news  that  Blake  had 
really  been  a  priest,  and  asked  me  to 
gang  till  him  and  speer  if  it  was  so.  I 
went  this  afternoon  and  saw  him,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  been  in  holy  orders, 
and  that,  though  the  bishop  had  ta'en  his 
cure  o'  souls  from  him,  he  had  never  been 
legally  unfrocked.  D'ye  ken  what  that 
means,  laddie?" 

"  My  brain's  reeling,"  said  Desmond, 
"  I  understand  nothing." 

"  It  means,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice 
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breaking  with  glad  emotion — **  it  means 
that  you're  Desmond  Conseltine,  my 
master's  legitimate  son  and  heir,  the  next 
Lord  Kilpatrick.  Oh,  laddie,  it's  braw 
news !  It's  braw  news,  and  my  heart 
was  just  bursting  wi'  it !  " 

Desmond  spoke  no  word,  and  his 
silence  after  the  communication  of  such 
tidings  a  little  frightened  his  old  friend, 
who  peered  into  his  face  as  they  walked 
on  quietly  side  by  side. 

**  Ha'e  ye  naething  to  say,  Desmond  ?  " 
he  asked. 

**What^<z»  I  say?"  asked  Desmond. 
"Where  is  my  mother?"  he  asked 
suddenly.      **  Is  it  to  her  that  ye're  taking 


me 


p »» 


**  Ay,"  said  Peebles.  **  We're  gawn  to 
Larry's  mill,  and  there  we'll  find  her. 
Desmond,  my  man,  she  mustn't  stay 
there.     There's  danger  abroad." 

They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  wide, 
waste  country,  but  the  old  man  could  not 
repress  the  searching  look  he  cast  around 
him. 

**  She  has  ill  wishers — blackguards — 
who'll  stick  at  nothing  to  gain  their  dirty 
ends.  Blake  tauld  me  this  afternoon  of  a 
thing  I  find  it  hard  to  credit.  Your  uncle, 
Richard  Conseltine,  and  his  son,  and  that 
scoundrel  Feagus,  know  that  Moya's 
alive,  and  where  she's  living.  Feagus 
saw  her  wi'  me  in  the  kirkyard  and  listened 
to  our  talk.  Blake  swears  they  mean  to 
fire  the  mill  while  she's  there  asleep. 
We'll  just  hope  it's  naething  but  one  of 
his  drunken  havers,  or  that  he  dreamt  it, 
but  I've  kent  Richard  Conseltine  for  well 
nigh  thirty  years,  and,  man,  he's  a  dour 
creature.  There's  not  much  he'd  stick 
at,  I'm  thinkin',  as  the  price  of  the  title 
and  estates  of  Kilpatrick.  Anyway,  'tis 
just  sober  prudence  to  warn  Moya  and 
get  her  awa'  oot  o*  danger.  Her  proper 
place  is  the  castle,  but  if  she  11  no  consent 
to  gang  there,  we'll  just  find  her  anither 
shelter  for  a  while,  and  keep  our  eyes 
open  for  the  tricks  o*  they  d d  black- 
guards— God  forgive  me  for  sweerin'. 
Losh  !  "  he  cried,  suddenly,  **  what's 
that  ?  I  saw  a  sprink  o'  fire.  And  look  ! 
look  !  It's  spreading !  It's  rising  !  By 
the  God  that  made  me,  they've  fired  the 
mill !  Run,  Desmond,  run  !  Your  mother's 
life's  at  stake  !  " 

A  flaming  banner  was  waving  in  the 
wind  a  thousand  yards  away,  crimsoning 
the  sky,  and  flinging  out  its  blood-red 
folds  wider  and  wider.  After  a  moment- 
ary pause  of  doubt  and  horror,  Desmond's 

tnd  began   to  work.     He   started  at  a 


rapid  run.  Fortunately  the  way  lay 
down  hill,  and  he  knew  it  inch  by  inch. 
He  cleared  the  distance  with  unbeliev- 
able speed,  and  as  he  came  sufiiciently 
near  to  the  conflagration  to  determine  its 
extent  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
burning  mill  a  piercing  shriek  broke 
through  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the 
flames. 

He  answered  with  a  pealing  cry, 

*'  Mother  !  " 

**  Help !  Help !  for  the  love  of 
heaven  !  " 

A  ghastly  white  face  showed  through  a 
rift  in  the  drifting  veil  of  smoke  and  fire. 
Desmond  dashed  himself  at  the  mill  as  if 
it  had  been  a  living  enemy,  and  strove  to 
clamber  up  the  side.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  climb  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  ice,  his  feet  and  hands  slipped  from  the 
smooth  boards. 

**  Help  me,  for  God's  sake  !  "  clamoured 
the  voice  above. 

**  The  water  wheel !  "  roared  Desmond 
in  return.  **Drop  from  the  window,  it's 
just  below." 

**  I  daren't !  "  cried  Moya. 

**  'Tis  your  only  chance  for  life  !  "  cried 
Desmond.  **  Better  be  drowned  than 
burned.  Mother !  Mother !  Jump,  for 
the  love  of  God  !  " 

A  wall  of  flame  shot  up  between  them, 
singeing  his  very  eyebrows. 

** Jump,  for  God's  sake!"  he  roared 
again  as  he  sprang  back.  A  moment 
later  the  sound  of  a  heavy  splash  was 
heard.  Desmond  made  a  flying  leap  into 
the  water,  and  in  the  very  act  of  rising 
from  his  dive  caught  sight  of  an  opaque 
object  between  himself  and  the  light  of  the 
flames.  He  got  his  feet  well  against  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  and  with  one 
mighty  effort  shot  his  mother  's  body  to 
the  shore. 

**  For  the  love  of  heaven  ! "  cried 
Peebles,  clattering  down  the  further  bank, 
*Msshelivin'?" 

**  Alive,  thank  God,  alive!"  sobbed 
Desmond,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her. 
**  Oh,  mother,  mother  !" 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and 
with  a  choking  sob  she  drew  his  head  to 
her  bosom. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.    PEEBLES    PREPARES    FOR    WAR. 

For  a  long,  sacred  moment  the  mother 
and   son    thus   strangely   reunited    knelt 
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togfether,  their  arms  about  each  other, 
their  hearts  full  of  a  whirl  of  many 
mingled  emotions  which  made  speech 
impossible.  When  at  last  Moya  broke 
the  long  silence  it  was  with  a  voice 
curiously  calm,  despite  the  deep  under- 
lying tremor  which  told  by  what  an 
heroic  effort  she  was  able  to  speak  at 
all. 

"  Desmond  !     My  son  ! " 

"  Mother !  "  was  al'  Desmond  could  sob 
in  return. 

"Ye    know    me?      Ye    know    who    I 


It  was  all  that  he  could  say,  and  there 
was  at  once  infinite  pleasure  and  poignant 
grief  in  his  repetition  of  the  word.  He  fell 
forward,  embracing  her  knees. 

"God's  good,  after  all,"  said  Moya. 
"  Many  and  many  has  been  the  bitter 
hour  ail  these  weary  years  when  I  thought 
He  had  forgotten  me — when  I  doubted  if 
there  was  a  God  at  all.     Oh,  my  son,  my 

She  tore  him  from  his  kneeling  posture 
and  fed  her  hungry  eyes  upon  his  face 

Ye  re  my  own  boy  Desmond  '  I  can 
see    the    face    that    I     remember   jears 


"  Yes,     Peebles     has     told     me    all 
returned  Desmond 

"Ye  don't  shrink  from  me?  Ye  don't 
despise  the  poor  woman  that  loves  ye  ?  " 

"Shrink  from  you!  Despise  you!" 
cried  the  boy,  straining  her  to  his  heart, 
and  speaking  between  the  kisses  with 
which  he  covered  her  face,  her  hands,  her 
dress.  "  I'm  like  to  burst  with  joy  for 
finding  ye  !  I  was  alone  in  the  world, 
with  scarce  a  friend,  nameless  and  hope- 
less and  homeless,  and  God  has  sent  me 
you  ! " 

He  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  again  before  her,  looking  up  at  her 
■with  eyes  bright  with  fast-running  tears. 

"Mother!     Mother!     Mother!" 


ago  smilm  at  me  from  the  j,lass  when  I 
little  thought  of  the  bitter  trouble  m 
store  for  me.  I  can  die  happy  now. 
There's  nothing  more  that  God  can  give 
me,  now  that  I've  held  you  in  my  arms 
and  heard  you  call  me  '  Mother,'  " 

"  Not  for  many  a  long  year  yet,  please 
God  !  "  said  Desmond.  "  Not  for  many  a 
long,  happy  year  that  you  and  I  will  pass 
together.  I've  something  to  live  for 
now,  something  to  work  for.  We'll  go 
together  back  to  the  land  you  came  from, 
and  forget  the  past  and  all  its  wretched- 
ness." 

"  His  face  too  !  "  said  Moya,  who,  in 
her  passionately  loving  scrutiny  of 
Desmond's  face   had  let  his  words   pass 
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unheeded.     ^*  His  face,  as  it  was  when  I 
loved  him." 

"  Ye  mean  my  father  ?  "  cried  Desmond. 
*•  I've  disowned  him  !  I've  cast  him  off. 
I  have  no  father !  Nobody  in  the  world 
but  you,  mother." 

*'  Hoots,  man  !  "  said  Peebles,  who  had 
been  forced  to  make  a  ditour  to  cross  the 
bridge  two  hundred  yards  distant,  ''are 
ye  going  to  retreat  just  when  the  battle's 
in  your  hand?  That's  michty  puir 
generalship,  laddie !  " 

The  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  quite  banished  from  Desmond's 
memory  the  story  the  old  man  had  told 
him  as  they  had  walked  from  the  farmer's 
cottage  towards  the  mill.  At  this  sudden 
interruption  he  stared  at  Peebles  with  the 
empty  look  of  one  aroused  from  a  day- 
dream by  words  which  bear  no  meaning 
to  his  mind. 

''  A'  this  sudden  excitement  has  turned 
the  puir  lad's  brain,"  said  Peebles  to 
Moya.  **  Ha'e  ye  forgotten,"  he  con- 
tinued to  Desmond,  ''a'  that  I  tauld  ye, 
not  an  hour  syne  ?  " 

The  boy  gave  a  sudden  cry  of  recollec- 
tion, and  again  threw  his  arms  about  his 
mother's  neck. 

"Come!"  he  cried,  **come  to  the 
castle  and  take  the  place  that's  yours  by 
right ! " 

"  Not  yet,  laddie,  not  yet,"  said  Peebles. 
''  Soft  and  cunning  goes  far.  My  lord's 
no  in  a  condition  to  hae  sic  a  surprise 
sprung  on  him  wi'  no  sort  o'  warning. 
'Deed  'twad  kill  him,  I'm  thinking." 

'*  And  serve  him  right ! "  cried  Desmond, 
hotly. 

"  Hoots,  man  !  "  said  Peebles  again, 
**  ye're  in  over  much  of  a  hurry  to  inherit." 

'*  I !  "  cried  Desmond.  *'  I  never 
thought  of  myself.  'Tis  for  her,  Peebles. 
Think  of  the  long  years  of  misery  she's 

endured,    of     all     the  anguish — the 

the "     His  voice  broke. 

"Ay!"  said  Peebles.  **  Ye  think  as 
the  young,  who  have  never  kenned 
sorrow,  are  apt  to  think.  She  has 
suffered  so  long  that  anither  day  or  two 
will  hardly  matter  much,  I'm  thinking. 
Ye  must  bide  a  wee,  laddie.  Ye  must 
trust  to  auld  Peebles.  I'm  just  as  anxious 
to  see  ye  and  your  mother  get  your  richts 
as  ye  can  be  yersel',  but  lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game,  and  my  lord's  head  is 
cooler  than  yours  is  like  to  be." 

"He  is  right,  Desmond,"  said  Moya. 
"We  must  think  of — of  your  father,  and 
then — 'tis  meself,  too,  that  has  need  of 
e  and  need  of  prayer.  If  the  news 
"»me  years  back  I  couldn't  have  held 


myself  back.  I  should  have  run  to  him 
at  once.  But  now — 'tis  not  of  him  I 
think.  'Tis  of  you.  'Tis  little  enough 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  I  am  Lady 
Kilpatrick,  and  the  love  that  would  have 
carried  me  to  him  is  gone — ^gone  all  to 
you,  Desmond." 

She  fell  silent  for  a  time,  looking 
straight  before  her  with  an  expression 
which  her  two  companions  strove  vainly 
to  interpret  till  she  spoke  again. 

"Those  villains  think  that  they  have 
killed  me,"  she  said  presently,  speaking 
quietly,  almost  dreamily.  "  I  was  think- 
in'  that  maybe Peebles  !  " 

"  Yes,  lassie — I  mean  Lady  Kilpatrick, "^ 
said  the  old  man,  substituting  the  title 
for  the  more  familiar  form  of  address- 
with  all  the  respect  of  a  good  Scot  for 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  social  hierarchy. 

"  They  think  I'm  dead,"  she  said  again,, 
in  the  same  slow  and  dreamy  fashion. 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I. were  dead?  " 

"God  guide  us!"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  "  her  wits  are  wandering." 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  But  couldn't  I  go- 
away  quietly  to  some  place  where  Des-^ 
mond  could  come  and  see  me  at  odd 
toimes  ?  I'd  not  disgrace  him  then,  nor 
— Henry.  If  Blake  will  spake  the  truth 
Desmond  will  be  the  next  Lord  Kilpatrick, 
and  that  will  make  me  as  happy  as  I  can 
ever  be  this  side  o'  the  grave." 

"  Disgrace  me  !  "  cried  Desmond.  "Oh,, 
mother!  how  can  ye  speak  so?  What 
is  it  to  me  that  I  am  Lord  Kilpatrick  ? 
Sure,  I'd  rather  be  the  poor  squireen,  and 
have  you  to  love  and  work  for,  than  be 
king  of  all  Ireland  !  " 

"Well  said!"  cried  Peebles.  "Eh, 
there's  the  real  grit  in  ye,  laddie.  But 
I'm  thinking  that  maybe  ye'll  find  mair 
virtue  in  the  title  o'  Lord  Kilpatrick  than 
ye  think  for.  Think  o'  Lady  Dulcie, 
Desmond.  Can  ye  ask  her,  the  bonnie 
doo,  to  share  sic  a  life  as  ye'd  hae  to  live 
for  years  and  years  to  come  before  ye've 
made  a  name  and  position  for  yersel'  ? 
It  looks  easy  at  your  age  to  conquer  the 
world,  but  the  fight's  a  long  and  bitter 
one.  And  then,  there's  the  plain  justice 
o'  the  case.  Let  right  be  dune.  Your 
mother's  Lady  Kilpatrick,  and  ye're 
Desmond  Conseltine,  my  lord's  heir,  and 

I'm  just  d d — the  Lord  forgive  me  for 

sweerin' — before  I'll  see  yon  brace  o' 
murderin*  thieves  prosper  at  your  expense  I 
Na,  na,  Moya,  my  lass.  There's  nae  hurry 
for  the  moment,  we  can  afford  the  time  to- 
bide  and  turn  it  over  till  we've  hit  on  the- 
best  means  o*  gettin'  your  richts,  but  hae 
them  ye  shall,  and  Desmond  too,  or  my 
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name's  na  Peebles  !    And,  sacred  heaven  ! 

here  are  ye  twa  puir  creatures  standing  here 

drippin'  water.  Ye'U  be  takin'  yer  deaiths 

o'  cauld.     I  must  find  ye  anither  shelter, 

my  lady,  whaur  ye  may  bide  quiet  and 

canny  till  matters  are  arranged.     I'll  hae 

to   find   how   the   land  lies,  and  prepare 

my  lord's  mind.     I  ha't !     There's  Patsy 

Maguire's  cottage.     He's  gone  to  Dublin 

to    buy    his     stock     for     emigrating    to 

America.     He'll  not  be  back  for  a  week, 

and  the  bits  o'  sticks  o'  furniture  are  a' 

there.     HTis  a  lonesome  place.     Ye'U  not 

be  disturbit,  and  nobody  need  ken  that 

ye're  there.    I'll  send  ye  all  ye  can  want  by 

a  sure  hand.     Kiss  your  son,  and   say 

good-bye  to  him  for  a  day  or  two.     Trust 

to  me." 

Desmond  and  his  mother  took  each 
other  again  in  their  arms,  and  for  a 
minute  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  babble  of  the  brook 
and  the  sound  of  their  sobs  and  kisses. 
Then  the  old  mill,  which  had  been  blazing 
furiously,  though  unheeded,  fell  in  upon 
itself  with  a  thunderous  crash. 

"  Lord  save  us ! "  cried  Peebles,  "  come 
awa'  if  ye  don't  want  the  haill  couiltry- 
side  about  us !  It's  just  a  wonder  that 
naebody's  come  already.  Hoot !  They're 
coming." 

A  noise  of  distant  voices  and  the 
patter  of  feet  became  audible. 

''  Quick,  quick  ! "  cried  the  old  man. 
''Get  hame,  Desmond,  I'll  see  to  your 
mother." 

He  took  Moya  by  the  arm,  and  with 
gentle  violence  forced  her  from  the  scene, 
while  Desmond  moved  off  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Once  or  twice  he  had  to  hide 
behind  trees  and  boulders  from  the  people 
who  were  now  passing  towards  the  mill, 
attracted  from  all  quarters  by  the  blazing 
timbers. 

Once  clear  of  them,  and  out  again  in 
the  wide  silence  of  the  summer  night,  he 
tried  hard  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  events  of 
the  evening,  but  his  brain  was  bewildered, 
and  seemed  like  a  screw  too  worn  to  bite, 
he  could  think  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
Half  mechanically,  his  feet  bore  him  in 
paths  he  had  travelled  thousands  of  times, 
and  he  found  himself  on  the  outskirts  of 
Kilpatrick  Castle.  Then  his  wandering 
wits  fixed  themselves  on  an  idea — Dulcle  ! 
He  stole  noiselessly  as  a  thief  about  the 
great  house.  It  was  still  as  a  tomb,  and 
dark  but  for  a  single  ray  of  light  which 
shone  from  a  window  which  he  knew  to 
be  Dulcie's.  His  heart  glowed  with  love 
and  hope.  At  last,  she  should  be  his  I 
There  was  no  question  now  of  accepting 


her  heroic  self-sacrifice.  He  could  give 
her  the  position  that  she  had  a  right  to 
aspire  to.  She  had  descended  from  her 
lofty  station  like  a  pitying  angel  to  love  the 
poor,  nameless  squireen.  He  could  raise 
her  to  a  higher.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
love  and  pride  and  triumph  that  he  knelt 
on  the  turf  beneath  that  friendly  gleam  of 
light  and  prayed  to  it  as  a  devotee  would 
kneel  before  the  shrine  of  his  favourite 
saint,  the  happy  tears  running  down  his 
face. 

"  God  bless  my  darling ! "  he  said 
softly.     "God  bless  her!" 

The  desire  again  to  see  her  face,  to  hear 
her  voice,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
He  threw  a  few  pebbles  of  gravel  against 
the  glass  and  a  moment  later  the  blind 
was  drawn  aside.  She  saw  him  standing 
pale  and  still  in  the  broad  moonlight,  and 
softly  raised  the  window. 
"  Desmond ! " 

"  Yes,  my  darling.  Speak  low.  May- 
be they're  loitering.  I  couldn't  stay  away 
longer.     I  longed  so  to  see  you." 

"I'll  come  down  to  you,"  she  whispered ; 
"go  to  the  west  door." 

He  slipped  away,  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  Dulcie  issued  from  the  house, 
enveloped  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  her 
naked  feet  glistening  in  rose-coloured 
slippers.  Desmond  made  an  irrepressible 
motion  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
remembering  his  soaked  condition,  drew 
back. 

"Why,"  said  Dulcie,  "you're  all 
dripping  wet,  you  silly  boy  !  What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 

"  I've  been  fishing,"  said  Desmond. 
"  Fishing?"  repeated  Dulcie. 
"  Yes,  sure,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "  I've  landed  the  biggest  fish  of 
the  season  !  I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it  by  and 
by,  Dulcie.  Not  yet.  'Tis  a  saycret. 
Haven't  ye  a  kiss  for  me  ?  " 

Dulcie  pecked  at  the  cheek  he  extended 
towards  her,  making  a  comic  little  face. 

"  What  is  your  secret,  Desmond  ?  "  she 
asked.     "  Can't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  my  jewel !  "  said  Desmond. 
"  Trust  me  a  bit.  I'll  tell  ye  this  much, 
dear.  Our  troubles  are  over.  I'll  be 
coming  in  a  day  or  two  to  claim  ye.  Is 
that  swate  to  you  to  hear  as  it  is  to  me  to 
say,  I  wonder?" 

"This  is  all  very  mysterious,"  said 
Dulcie.  "  But  you  look  very  happy, 
Desmond.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.      Wait   a  bit,    and    be   as 
happy  as  your  curiosity  will  let  you." 
"  You  provoking  wretch !  "  cried  Dulcie. 
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**  Vm  sure  something  ^s  happened,  you 
look  so  ridiculously  happy." 

**  Then  I  look  as  I  feel.  Tell  me,"  he 
went  on,  to  stave  off  further  questioning 
on  her  part,  **  how  are  things  going  on 
here  at  the  castle  ?  How  is  Lord  Kil- 
patrick  ?  " 

'*  He's  better  in  health,"  replied  Dulcie, 
'*  but  he's  very  glum  and  silent,  and  he 
keeps  his  room.  He  has  seen  nobody  but 
Peebles  and  Mr.  Conseltine  and  me.  He's 
dreadfully  changed,  quite  snappish  and 
disagreeable.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Con- 
seltine and  that  nasty  boy  of  his  were  out 
nearly  all  day,  and  when  they  came  back 
an  hour  ago  I  happened  to  pass  them  in 
the  hall.  They  were  both  as  pale  as 
death,  and  looked  awfully  disturbed  and 
frightened.  Is  your  secret  anything  to 
do  with  them  ?  " 

*•  Maybe,"  said  Desmond.  **  Sure  'tis 
no  use  your  asking  questions.  But  'tis 
good  news  I  have  for  ye  when  the  time 
comes  to  spake.  And  now,  darling,  give 
me  another  kiss,  and  go  back  indoors." 

He  tried  hard  to  hold  himself  from 
embracing  her,  but  his  arms  were  round 
her  before  he  knew  it,  and  he  strained  her 
to  his  breast  with  all  his  strength. 

"I've  ruined  your  gown,"  he  said, 
penitently,  when  the  embrace  was  finished, 
**  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  Ye'd  draw  the 
soul  out  of  a  stone  when  ye  look  like  that. 
The  mischiefs  done  now,  so  I'll  take 
another.  Good-night,  my  angel.  Swate 
dreams  and  a  happy  waking  for  ye  !  If  I 
stay  any  longer  I'll  be  breaking  down  and 
telling  ye  all,  and  'tis  best  ye  shouldn't 
know  for  a  while." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

FATHER     AND     SON. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  at  the  castle 
the  two  Conseltines,  father  and  son,  who 
were  usually  punctual  in  their  appearance  at 
meal  hours,  both  descended  late.  They 
both  were  pale  and  quiet,  and  Richard,  who 
had  his  nerves  very  much  less  under  con- 
trol than  had  his  astute  and  resolute  parent, 
was  so  obviously  ill  at  ease  as  to  bring 
down  upon  himself  the  notice  and  com- 
ments of  his  lordship.  The  old  nobleman, 
sick  of  the  seclusion  of  his  solitary 
chamber,  had  appeared  at  the  breakfast 
table  in  hopes  that  a  little  cheerful  society 
might  aid  in  dissipating  the  unwelcome 
reflections  which,  since  Desmond's  depart- 
ure from  the  castle,  had  beset  his  waking 
hours  and  broken  his  nightly  rest.     At  no 


time  gifted  with  the  most  equable  temper 
in  the  world,  he  was  particularly  snappish 
and  irritable  that  morning. 

**  Your  lordship  will  no  ha'  heard  the 
news,  I'm  thinking, "said  Peebles,  standing 
at  the  sideboard  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
uneasy  silence.  His  eyes  dwelt  as  if  by 
accident  upon  Richard  Conseltine's  face 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  young  man's  pale 
face  assumed  a  greenish  hue. 

**What  news  are  you  talking  of?" 
asked  Kilpatrick. 

**  There  was  a  fire  last  night,"  answered 
Peebles. 

Richard,  conscious  of  his  father's 
threatening  eye,  spilled  half  the  contents 
of  the  glass  of  brandy  and  soda  by  which 
he  had  that  morning  replaced  the  soberer 
beverages  usually  in  demand  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  conveyed  the  remainder  to 
his  lips  with  a  shaking  hand. 

*'A  fire!  where?"  asked  Kilpatrick. 

**  At  the  auld  mill  down  by  the  bum," 
said  Peebles.  *  *  Twas  burned  to  the  ground 
I'm  tauld,  and  there's  some  talk  of  an  auld 
peasant  woman,  a  gangrel  strange  body 
that  Larry  had  gi'en  shelter  to,  having  been 
burned  wi'  it." 

*  *  God  bless  my  soul  ! "  said  his  lord- 
ship.    **  Has  the  body  been  found?" 

Richard  emitted  an  involuntary  gasp, 
and  clung  with  his  feet  to  the  leg  of  the 
table. 

**  Na,"  returned  Peebles,  "not  yet. 
There's  just  the  chance  it  never  may  be. 
A  guid  pairt  o'  the  blazing  timmers  fell 
into  the  burn,  and  were  carried  awa',  and 
it's  like  eneuch  the  body  went  wi'  them — 
or  maybe  they  '11  come  upon  it  digging 
among  the  ruins." 

**  Who  was  the  woman  ?  "  asked  Dulcie. 
**  Did  nobody  know  her  ?  " 

**  Nobody  that  I  ken  o',"  returned 
Peebles,  with  an  inmovable  face.  **  A  bit 
tramp  body." 

**  Deuced  odd  !  "  said  Kilpatrick.  '*  How 
could  a  place  like  that,  miles  away  from 
anywhere,  catch  fire?  Is  there  any 
suspicion  of  arson  ?  " 

** 'Deed,"  said  Peebles,  •*  I  don't  know 
why  there  should  be.  Larry's  a  dour 
honest  lad.  Who  is  there  that  wad  do 
him  a  mischief?  To  be  sure,"  he  added, 
with  a  reflective  air,  **  the  wumman  might 
have  enemies.  These  tramps  are  a  woe- 
some lot  to  deal  wi' — but  it's  maist  likely 
that  she  did  it  hersel'  by  accident,  puir 
thing  !  We'll  just  hope  so,  for  the  sake 
o'  human  charity — till  we  get  further 
information,  any  way."  He  looked  at 
Richard  again  as  he  spoke  the  last  words, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  any 
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sign  of  the  angry  scorn  he  felt  at  sight 
of  the  young"  man's  livid  face.  **  It's  hard 
on  Larry,  dacent  lad,  "  he  continued.  **  I'm 
thinking  your  lordship  might  do  worse 
than  start  a  subscription  for  him." 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Kilpatrick. 
"  ril  give  twenty  pounds.  You  have  my 
leave,  Peebles,  to  say  so,  and  to  ask  for 
subscriptions  in  my  name." 

**  I'll  give  five,"  said  Dulcie. 

''  I  shall  be  glad  to  follow  so  good  an 
example,"  said  Conseltine.  He  strove 
hard  to  speak  in  his  usual  smooth  fashion, 
but  his  voice  sounded  harsh  and  unsteady 
in  his  own  ears.  He  gave  Richard  an 
angrily  prompting  look,  and  the  boy  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  tongue  rattled  against 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  **  I  thought  you 
would,  "  said  Conseltine,  quickly  accept- 
ing the  inarticulate  sound  issuing  from  his 
son's  throat  as  an  expression  of  charitable 
sympathy.  **  Put  Richard  and  myself 
down  for  ten  pounds,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Peebles." 

'*  I  thank  ye,  Lady  Dulcie  and  gentle- 
men," said  Peebles.  **  It's  guid  to  hae 
feeling  hearts,  and  the  means  of  proving 
that  ye  hae  them.  I'll  let  ye  know  any 
later  news — if  the  body's  found,  or  any- 
thing o'  that  kind." 

**  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  his  lordship  asked  of  Richard  with 
sudden  acerbity.  Richard  was  as  white 
as  death,  and  shivering  like  a  leaf. 

**  It's  the  heat,  or — or  something,"  he 
managed  to  stammer  out. 

**  Let  me  help  you  to  your  room,  my 
boy,"  said  his  father.  He  rose  and  sup- 
ported Richard  from  the  table,  hiding  as 
much  as  he  could  his  semi-paralytic  con- 
dition. 

"You  cowardly  fool !  "  he  hissed  in  his 
ear  when  he  had  got  him  to  his  own 
chamber  and  locked  the  door.  **  Do  you 
want  to  ruin  us  ?  What  are  ye  afraid  of, 
ye  shaking  poltroon  ?  " 

•*  He  knows!"  gasped  Richard  **  I 
could  see  it  in  his  eye — he  knows  !  " 

**  Knows  !  "  echoed  Conseltine  scorn- 
fully.     **  What  does  he  know  ?  " 

•*  He  knows  that  the  woman  at  the  mill 
was  Moya  Macartney." 

"And  if  he  does,"  said  Conseltine, 
•*  what  then  ?     What  can  he  prove  ?  " 

**He  knows  more  than  that,  I'll 
swear!"  cried  Richard.  **  I  saw  him 
look  at  me.  He  knows  enough  to  hang 
us!" 

**  Hang  us  !  "  repeated  the  elder.  **  By 
the  saints  !  I've  half  a  mind  to  save  the 
hangman  half  his  work,  ye  white-livered, 
croaking  coward  !  " 


**  U  he  doesn't  know,  Blake  does,"  said 
Richard. 

**  Leave  Blake  to  me  !  "  said  his  father. 
"I'll  look  after  Blake!  'Twill  be  a 
question  of  money  ;  he'll  bleed  us  pretty 
freely,  I  expect,  but  if  he  open  his  mouth 
too  wide  I'll  bluff  him,  and  swear  he 
dreamt  it.  'Tis  two  against  one,  anyway, 
two  men  of  good  position  and  unblemished 
record  against  one  drunken  vagabond. 
They  can  prove  nothing,  let  them  talk  as 
they  may.  Feagus  will  hould  his  tongue 
for  his  own  sake,  for  if  the  case  comes 
before  the  court  there  are  three  to  swear 
that  he  suggested  the  business.     There's 

no  danger  at  all  except  from  your  d d 

cowardice  !  Pull  yourself  together,  and 
trust  to  me.  They  can  prove  no  motive. 
Why  should  you  and  I  go  burning  mills 
and  killing  tramping  peasant  women  ? 
Feagus  is  the  only  creature  alive  who 
knows  that  we  were  aware  of  Moya's 
identity.  Keep  a  cool  head,  and  you'll 
be  Lord  Kilpatrick  before  long." 

The  task  which  Peebles  had  undertaken 
was  no  easy  one,  and  the  more  he  con- 
templated it  the  more  difficult  it  seemed 
to  grow.  He  racked  his  brains  over  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  known,  to  one  in 
so  precarious  a  condition  of  health  as 
Lord  Kilpatrick,  the  secret  of  her  con- 
tinued existence  and  of  her  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  difficulty  was 
complicated  by  the  cowardly  and  criminal 
attempt  on  her  life  by  two  members  of  his 
lordship's  family,  for  the  honour  of  which 
the  faithful  old  servant  was  deeply  con- 
cerned. That  two  such  scoundrels  should 
still  be  permitted  to  prey  on  the  kindness 
of  his  master  and  diminish  Desmond's 
patrimony  was  intolerable ;  that  they 
should  be  publicly  attacked  of  their  crime 
impossible.  Feagus,  too,  was  in  the  same 
boat,  and  must  also  be  permitted  to  escape, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  denounce  him 
without  bringing  the  crime  of  the  Consel- 
tines  to  light.  But  then,  there  was  the 
chance — the  strong  chance — of  the  gossip 
of  the  country  side  bringing  to  their  ears 
the  knowledge  of  Moya's  continued  ex- 
istence, and  what  three  such  scoundrels 
might  do  to  cover  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  and  to  secure  their  endangered 
booty  it  was  hard  to  say. 

The  need  for  decisive  action  was 
pressing,  but  in  what  direction  was  that 
action  to  be  taken  ?  One  course,  and  one 
course  only,  seemed  to  Peebles  clear  for 
the  moment.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
secure  Moya's  safety  from  any  further 
attempt.  That  could  be  done  by  simply 
telling  the  two  villains  now  in  the  house 
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that  their  nefarious  proceeding  of  the 
night  before  was  known.  Once  resolved, 
Peebles  was  as  bold  a  man  as  any  that 
ever  trod  shoe  leather,  and  with  such  a 
weapon  as  was  furnished  by  his  hold  over 
the  two  Conseltines  would  have  freed  an 
army.  His  resolution  taken,  he  walked 
with  an  assured  foot  up  stairs  to  Richard's 
bedroom  and  knocked  at  the, door,  it  was 
opened  by  the  elder  man. 

**  rd  like  a  word  with  you,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Conseltine,"  he  said. 

"  Presently,  Mr.  Peebles,  presently," 
said  the  other,  who  did  not  care  to  expose 
his  son  and  confederate  to  the  old  man's 
keen  eye  in  his  present  pitiful  condition  of 
nervous  excitement.  **  We  have  business 
of  importance  together." 

**  It  must  be  business  o'  very  great 
importance,"  said  Peebles,  **  if  it  can't 
wait  till  mine  is  finished." 

Conseltine's  hard  eye  dwelt  on  the 
old  man's  face,  and  his  lips  twitched  in  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  maintain  their 
impassivity. 

**  You  are  importunate,  my  old  friend," 
he  said. 

"  Ye'd  better  listen  to  me,"  said  the 
grim  old  servitor. 

Conseltine  stood  aside  to  allow  him  to 
enter,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him.  Richard  was  seated  on  the 
bed.  He  made  a  terrible  and  clumsy 
effort  to  seem  at  ease  as  Peebles'  gaze 
passed  lightly  over  him  before  it  settled 
again  on  his  father. 

**  Well,  sir  ?  "  said  Conseltine  as  calmly 
as  he  could. 

''Before  making  the  communication  I 
hae  to  mak',"  said  Peebles,  his  usual 
slow  and  deliberate  drawl  more  slow  and 
deliberate  than  ever,  **  I  hae  to  tell  ye 
that,  but  for  the  honour  o'  the  auld  house 
Pve  served  man  and  boy  for  five  and 
forty  years,  I  should  have  considered  it 
my  duty  as  a  guid  citizen  to  hand  you 
and  your  son,  Mr.  Richard  Conseltine, 
here  present,  into  the  hands  o' justice." 

Neither  of  the  persons  addressed 
making  any  reply  to  this  preamble, 
Peebles  continued  : 

**  When  Larry's  mill  was  burned  down 
last  night,  the  woman  umqwhile  known  as 
Moya  Macartney,  best  known  to  you  and 
me,  Mr.  Conseltine,  as  Lady  Kilpatrick, 
was  living  there." 

That  Conseltine  knew  of  Moya's  claim 
to  the  title  Peebles  gave  her  was  only  a 
shrewd  guess  of  the  latter's,  but  the  start 
and  pallor  with  which  Conseltine  heard 


the  words  showed  the  old  man  that  the 
shaft  had  struck  home. 

"The  mill,"  continued  Peebles,  "was 
fired  by  you  and  your  son  there,  in  com- 
plicity wi'  Jock  Feagus  the  lawyer,  wi' 
the  object  o'  destroying  the  unfortunate 
lady,  your  brother's  wife." 

Richard  gave  a  sort  of  feeble  gulp  at 
this,  and  cowered  terror-stricken  on  the 
bed. 

*•  It's  by  no  virtue  o*  yours,  Richard 
Conseltine,  that  your  wicked  will  was  not 
worked.  Moya  Macartney,  Lady  Kil- 
patrick, is  alive  and  safe.  She  was  rescued 
from  death  by  her  son,  Desmond  Con- 
seltine, sole  lawfully  begotten  son  and 
heir  of  my  master,  Lord  Kilpatrick." 

"  Damn  you  !  "  cried  Richard,  leaping 
from  the  bed  at  these  words  with  a  flash 
of  hysteric  anger  conquering  his  fears. 
"  You  come  and  tell  i/Jthis  !  Father " 

**  Hold  your  whist  !  "  said  the  elder 
man  quietly.  "What  can  ye  do,  Dick? 
Sure,  the  game's  up." 

Peebles  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
loathing  admiration  of  his  courage  and 
coolness. 

"  If  ye've  any  more  to  say,  Mr. 
Peebles,"  Conseltine  continued,  "ye'd 
better  get  it  over." 

"Just  this,"  said  the  old  man,  "ye'll 
haud  your  tongues  about  the  business  till 
I  see  fit  to  speak.  Ye'll  cease  to  sponge 
on  his  lordship's  generosity,  and  rob  the 
puir  lad  ye've  kept  out  o*  his  rights  all 
these  years,  and  the  puir  woman  ye've 
tried  to  murder.  And  if  in  a  day  or  two 
ye  can  manage  to  find  some  business  o* 
sufficient  importance  to  tak'  ye  awa'  oot 
o'  this  place,  and  to  keep  ye  awa*  oot  o*t 
for  the  rest  o*  your  natural  lives,  so  much 
the  better.  I  don't  think,"  he  added 
reflectively,  as  he  scraped  his  lean  ja\(rs 
thoughtfully  with  his  long  fingers,  **  I 
don't  think  there's  any  ither  thing  to  be 
arranged.  Ye'd  better  keep  clear  o' 
Blake,  perhaps." 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Con- 
seltine, as  the  old  man  turned  to  gt>. 
"  When  do  you  intend  to  break  to  my 
brother  the  news  of — of  that  woman  being- 
alive  ?  " 

"  I  canna  preceesely  tell  ye,"  returned 
Peebles.  "  As  soon's  I  think  he's  strong 
eneuch  to  hear  it.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Conseltine,  ye'd  best  caw  cannie.  i*ni 
secret  on  the  game  till  ye  try  anot:her 
move,  but  if  ye  do,  I'll  split  on  ye, 
sure  as  God's  in  heaven  '  " 


(To  de  continued.) 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF   THE  MUSIC. 
By  CHARLES  WILLEBY. 


MT  last  we  can  fairly  be 
said  to  have  hit  upon 
an  operatic  "variety" 
every  whit  as  worthy  of 
being'  dubbed  "new" 
as  is  either  the  "  new  " 
drama  or  the  "new" 
humour.  We  have 
sought  this  opera 
for  some  time  past  and  truth  to  tell 
we  have  been  the  least  bit  jealous  of 
our  fellows  of  the  sister  arts  and  their 


neoteric  discoveries.  We  were  con- 
tent to  suffer  with  the  new  humour,  to 
endure  with  the  new  drama — ay,  even  to 
struggle  against  the  soporific  influence  of 
the  new  novel.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
new  journalism  and  the  new  criticism  we 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  We  felt  our 
honour  to  be  at  stake.  We  must  up  and 
light  these  people  on  their  own  ground  ; 
for  that  a  critic  (maybe  even  a  musical 
critic)  should  have  been  able  to  discover 
anything  new  to  say,  and  that  before  he 
had  even  been  given  something  "new" 
to  criticise,  was  not  only  a  terrible  breach 
of  the  eoHvinanas,  but  likely  to  lead 
to  complication  generally.  So  we  have 
decided  upon  our  "new"  opera.  For 
the  present  we  have  only  two  samples, 
but  they  will  serve.  They  are  called  re- 
spectively Cavalliria  Rusticana  and  / 
PagUacd.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  nicer 
sounding  name,  the  former  is  undoubtedly 
the  nicer  sounding  opei^a.  Caoalleria  in 
its  native  land  owned  originally  to  two 
acts,  Pagliacii  I  believe  to  but  one. 
Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  Caval- 
leria  subsides  into  ane~~a  vast  improve- 
ment  indeed — whilst  Fagliam  expands 
into  two— for  why  it  were  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  be  as  an  excuse  for  carry- 
ing on  this  play  within  a  play  by  the 
lights  of  those  charming  Chinese  lanterns, 
which  as  a  lady  in  the  stalls  remarked, 
"look  so  pretty  when  they  catch  fire." 
I  can  find  no  other  reason.  Had  I 
thought  of  it  I  would  have  asked  the 
composer  himself,  for  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  after  the  production  of  his  work 
in  London.  Yet  it  is  more  than  likely  he 
would  not  have  known.  It  surely  was 
none  of  his  doing !  We  all  know 
the  story  of  this  "new"  opera,  and 
there     has     been     no     contradiction     ot 
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the  fact  that  it  possesses  as  fine  a 
"book"  as  ever  was.  There  is  novelty 
in  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  one-sided 
humanityin.it,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it.  It  even  sets  one  thinking 
as  to  whether  the  story  is  true  in  point 
of  fact.  There  had  been  rumours  that  it 
was,  so  I  asked  the  composer,  who  I  judged 
could  speak  on  this  point  with  authority. 
And  he  told  me  that  it  was  true  in  the 
main  though  not  in  detail.  He  had,  he 
said,  remembered  from  a  child  a  story 
told  by  his  father  (he  was  a  local  magis- 
trate or  sindaco  near  Naples)  about  one 
of  these  "  pagliacci, "  or  mountebanks,  who 
was  brought  before  the  "bench"  for 
having  killed  his  wife  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  And  the  story 
had  so  impressed  him  that  when  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  really  sought  such  a  theme, 
it  was  a  matter  of  but  small  difficulty  for 
him  to  surround  it  with  the  necessary 
liction  and  set  it  to  music.  But  this  was 
not  the  first  opera  he  wrote.  He  had 
some  time  before  completed  and  handed 
to  a  famous  Milanese  publisher  the  initial 
portion  of  a  Trilogj',  on  which  he  is  even 
now  engaged.  This  is  to  represent  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  its  three  parts 
are  to  deal  respectively  with  "  I  Medici" 
"Savonarola,"  and  "  Casar  Borgia."     I 


told  him  one  of  our  English  professors  of 
music.  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford,  had  fore- 
stalled him  as  regards  the  second  portion  of 
his  work,  but  whether  my  Italian  was 
more  than  usually  weak  I  know  not, 
however,  he  assumed  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  non-com  prehension  which 
puzzled  me.  But  as  he  went  on  to  talk 
about  himself  I  said  no  more. 

He  was  born  at  Naples  in  March,  1858. 
his  father  being,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
magistrate  and  president  of  the  tribunal. 
As  to  study  he  has  done  rather  less  than 
many  of  his  fellows.  But  what  he  has 
done  has  been  to  the  point,  and  chiefly 
with  Lauro  Rossi,  whose  name  conve)*s 
but  little  in  this  country,  but  who  was  the 
successor  of  Mercadente  at  the  Naples 
Conservatorio,  and  who  as  the  composer 
of  some  thirty  operas  was  famous  in  his 
'    id. 

Leoncavallo  makes  no  show  of  having 
been  his  favourite  pupil ;  yet  the  old 
maestro  would,  had  he  lived  to  see  / 
Pagliacci,  have  been  able  with  justice  to 
cry  "  L'  ho  detlo."  When  he  left  Ros^  he 
travelled  professionally  for  a  while — first 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  then  in  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  where  he  came  to  an 
anchor  and  remained  for  some  eight  years- 
Then  nothing  of  importance  happened 
until        Fagliacei—or         rather  until 

Cavalleria,  for  I  myself  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  not  the 
latter  appeared,  we  should  have  had  / 
Medici,    perhaps     Savonarola,     or      may 


be  Casar  Borgia,  but  no  Pagliacci.  Bal 
it  did  appear,  and  so  we  have  them 
both,   and  we    have  to  thank  them  for 
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forming  the  nucleus  of  our  "  new  "  opera. 
No  one  has  as  yet  been  found  to  call 
either  of  them  an  "  epoch-making"  work, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  irritat- 
ing' term  has  not  been  monopoHsed  by 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tani/ueray,  but  even  ap- 
lied  to  Verdi's  FaUtag.  But  let  us  to  the 
opera  itself.  Supposing  that  a  composer, 
1  mean  a  man  of  music  pure  and  simple, 
turns  to  the  score  of  this  Fagliacci  music, 
with  the  object  of  finding  out  where  lies 
its  magic  power,  I  warrant  you  he  will 
not  find  it  for  the  seeking.  He  may  look 
for  formal  beauty,  for  vivid  orchestral 
colouring,  for  originality  and  melodic 
charm,  for  harmonic  cunning,  rhyth- 
mical resource,  and  on  each  and  every 
score  he  will  have  to  confess  himself  dis- 
appointed. In  his  determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  quest  he  may  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  a  certain  leading  motive 
because  it  is  merely  a  paraphrase  of  a 
well-worn  air  called  "  When  other  lips  " ; 
he  may  tolerate  the  everlasting  monotony 
of  this  superabundance  of  "string" 
music,  this  lack  of  variety  in  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  orchestral  sauce.  Ay,  he 
may  even  bear  with  the  purely  "  Lowth- 
tan  "  strains  of  the  ballata,  hoping  against 
hope  for  something  still  to  come,  some 
true  music  that  may  account  for  these 
well-filled   houses  and  the  overwhelming 


worship  of  this  London  crowd.  But  in 
the  end  he  must  perforce  confess  himself 
beaten,  and  turn  to  some  friendly 
musical  critic,  who,  maybe,  is  also  a  man 
of  the  world,  for  his  solution — for  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  these  strange 
things.  And  the  critic,  although  he  may, 
as  is  his  wont,  insist  upon  various  "  influ- 
ences "  of  Verdi,  of  Wagner,  and  of 
Massenet  and  Mascagni,  yet  because  he 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  man  of 
music  he  will  surely  decide  that  it  is  as 
purely  incidental  music  that  this  score  has 
its  value— that  it  not  only  fils  but  aids  the 
action,  apart  from  which  it  has  no  separ- 
ate existence  whatever.  This  is  where 
it  is  distinct  from  its  companion.  I  say 
distinct  because  it  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent. No  music  was  ever  more  instinct 
with  real  dramatic  life  than  the  CavalUria 
Rusticana  of  the  young  Livorno  maestro. 
But,  if  not  invariably  able  to  standalone, 
it  more  often  than  not  has  musical  beauty 
of  itself  as  well.  It  is  more  deeply  emo- 
tional, far  less  superficially  descriptive. 
Wherefore  if  it  be  true  that  the  CavalUria 
owes  half  of  its  success  to  its  book  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  music 
of  /  Pagtiacci  to  iU  book  is  greater  by  at 
least  a  fourth.  So  that  the  inevitable 
conclusion  Is,  that  Leoncavallo  has 
scored  higher  as  a  dramatist  than  as  a 
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composer.  PagUacd  is  none  the  less  for 
that  a  remarkable  work.  As  the  effort 
of  one  man  it  is  doubly  remarkable  ;  and 
if  its  creator  has  not  ingrained  into  his 
work  so  strong  a  personality  as  did  the 
composer  of  CavalUria  Hasticana,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  no  mental 
cripple,  clutching'  at  another  man's  staff 
and  cutting  it  down  into  a  crutch  for  him- 
self. As  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
opera,  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Melba  it  could  not  well  have  been  better. 
The  Australian  prima  donna  has  done 
many  things — ^some  great  ones — since  the 
days  when  she  profited  from  the  careful 
tuition  of  her  Melbourne  master,  Signor 
Cecchi,  but  never  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
see  her  in  a  part  less  well  suited  to  her 
peculiar  powers  than  that  of  the  frail 
Nedda.  Her  mere  vocalisation  would 
seem  to  have  undergone  but  little  change 
since  the  time  when  she  sang  "  Ah,  fors 
i  lui,"  at  her  farewell  concert  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Town  Hall.  It  was  then  as  it  is 
now — weil-nigh  perfect.  But  although 
one  does  not  look  to  her  for  any  great 
amount  of  histrionic  power  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  she  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  Calabrian  "  ragazza  " 
and  one  of  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier's 
heroines,  and  not  give  us  a  representation 
of  the  latter  in  the  place  of  the  former. 
As  to  Signor  de  Lucia's  impersonation  of 
Canio,  it  was  like  all  he  does,  full  of 
power  and  artistically  finished,  while  both 
Signor  Ancona  and  Mr.  Richard  Green 
admirably  performed  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  But  one  could  not 
suppress  the  wish  that  Madame  Calvd 
would  give  us  her  rendering  of  Nedda. 
In  the  CavalUria  she  is  the  contadina  to 
the  life.  Her  Santuzza  is  full  of  a 
southern  warmth  and  rugged  passion, 
which  is  as  true  in  detail  as  in  general 
conception,  and  it  is  only  needful  to 
witness  in  one  night  her  Leila  and  her 
Santuzza  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
she  is  indeed  a  great    artist. 

From  the  opera  to  the  operatic  con- 
certs is  a  big  jump  indeed,  for  the  pleasant 
impressions  received  at  the  former  are 
very  apt  to  be  dispelled  at  the  latter. 
The  programmes  are  usually  compiled 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  confess  I 
was  unable  to  face  more  than  the  first 
two  of  them,  so  of  those  alone  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  speak.  I  will  say  at 
once  that  in  spite  of  the  comparative  use- 
lessness  of  the  programmes,  the  first  was 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr, 
Bispham  led  off  with  a  vigorous  render- 


ing of  the  Duke's  couplets  from  Messager's 
La  Basoche.  Message  r  is  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Bizet.  He  has  all  his 
gift  of  colour,  both  orchestral  and  har- 
monic, a  charming  and  original  melodic 
flow,  and  unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken he  has  a  good  deal  of  that  sense 
of  musical  characterisation,  which  Bizet 
had  developed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 
Whether  he  has  it  in  an  equal  state  of 
development  is  impossible  to  say  until  he 
gives  us  a  work  in  which  there  is  more 
scope  for  the  use  of  it  than  in  anything 
he  has  hitherto  produced.  Enough  for 
the  present  that  Madame  Crysanthime  is 
so  fine  a  creation,  that,  until  we  have 
heard    it,  we    have    no    complete    know- 


ledge  of  what  the  modern  French  school 
can  produce. 

Passing  on  to  concerts  in  general  they 
have  been  (up  to  the  time  of  writing  at 
all  events)  remarkable  rather  for  quantity 
than  for  quality.  The  Philharmonic 
started  their  eighty-first  season  on  the 
9th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Dr. 
Mackenzie  made  his  deb&t  as  the  Society's 
conductor.  Two  novelties  figured  iti 
the  programmes  of  the  first  two  concerts 
— Dr.  Parry's  Hypatia  suite  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Somervell's  ballad,  "  Helen  of" 
Kirkconnel."  The  Hypatia  music  is  to 
my  mind   quite  one   of  the  best  of  the 
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professor's  later  efforts.  The  entr'actes 
especially  are  full  of  charm  and  refine- 
ment. But  the  last-named  quality  is 
certainly  lacking  in  the  "  Orestes  March," 
which  involuntarily  called  up  visions  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Later  on  in  the 
season  Dr.  Mackenzie  gave  us  as  novel- 
ties Mr.  German's  H<nry  VIII.  music, 
Dr.  Stanford's  Irish  Symphony,  and 
yet  another  Scotch  orchestral  ballad, 
"Annie  of  Lochroyan,"  hearing  the  name 
of  Ersktne  Alton  as  its  composer.  The 
Irish  Symphony  is  among  the  more  lucid 
of  Dr.  Stanford's  compositions.  In  it  he 
has  relied  but  little  on  his  own  melodic 
faculties,  and  his  workmanship  being 
usually  admirable  the  result  is  happier 
than  in  his  "  original "  efforts.  His 
fourth  symphony  perhaps  appeals  more 
directly  to  the  musician,  if  only  because 
it  lays  claim  to  naught  but  consideration 
as  pure  abstract  music,  but  the  superior 
melodic  qualities  of  the  Irish  constitute 
it  by  far  the  more  successful  of  the 
two. 

On  the  success  of  the  sixth  concert  the 
Society  must  be  congratulated  heartily. 
Both  Saint-Sa^ns  and  Tschalkowski  had 
come  prepared  to  conquer.  The  latter 
musician  has  on  all  hands  been  considered 
purely  as  a  Russian  composer,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  differs  little  in  point 
of  nationality  from  Frederic  Chopin. 

The  fourth  symphony  in  F  minor,  which 
he  conducted  on  this  occasion,  is  a  com- 
paratively early  work,  and  by  no  means  so 
altogether  Russian  as  some  would  have 
us  to  believe.  True  he  uses  national 
melodic  material,  but  his  treatment  there- 
of is  far  more  cosmopolitan  than  that  to 
which  Korsakoff,  for  instance,  subjects 
his  material.  If  he  must  be  classed  with 
some  one,  let  it  be  Anton  Rubinstein.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  symphony  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  at  a  first  hearing.  There  was 
clearly  some  definite  programme  in  the 
man's  mind  when  he  led  off  with  that  cast- 
iron  unison  for  horns  and  bassoons.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  work  would  seem  only 
to  endorse  the  fact.  The  attdantiiw  "in  modo 
dteanzona  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best  move- 
ment. The  principal  theme,  given  first  to 
the  oboes  afterwards  to  the  'celli,  is  most 
graceful  and  original,  while  a  passage  in 
double  counterpoint  in  the  "  episodal  " 
portion  of  the  same  movement,  is  almost 
obtrusively  clever.  The  "scherzo" 
which  follows  is,  I  should  say,  unique,  for 
the  strings  play  pizzicato  throughout, 
and  the  composer  goes  in  purely  for 
ti  till  ado  n    of    the    auricular    nerves    and 


succeeds.      It    is    well-nigh    a    musical 
massage. 

Saint-Saens'  rendering  of  his  own 
G  minor  concerto  was  truly  a  iour  de 
forct.  Like  most  works  of  its  kind 
the  concerto  suffers  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  pianism,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  pianist  is  the  first  consideration. 
But  it  is  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  work. 
Twenty-five  years  ha*e  passed  since  the 
composer  first  introduced  it  at  the  Concerts 
Fopulaires.  Here  in  London  one  has  heard 
it  again  and  again.  But  never  have  we 
had  such  a  rendering  of  thsjinale  as  the 
composer  gave  us  at  this  Philharmonic 
Concert.     It  was  a  -vaitahXe  prestissimo — a 


thing  which  one  seldom  gets.  There  was 
nothing  half-hearted  about  it.  The  band 
caught  the  infection  from  the  composer 
and  gloried  in  it,  and  the  result  was  as 
exhilarating  and  refreshing  as  anything 
could  well  be.  More  than  that,  it  was 
good  to  see  the  audience  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  give  the  French  master  a 
welcome  such  as  is  seldom  accorded  to 
any  one  in  St.  James's  Hall.  For  he 
thoroughly  deserved  it.  There  is  perhaps 
no  living  musician  possessed  of  a  genius 
so  many-sided  as  that  of  Saint7Saens. 
In  opera,  in  symphony,  he  has  done  great 
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things  for  the  pianororte,  and  for  the  violin, 
things  little  less  great.  As  a  pianist  he 
is  quite  excellent,  as  an  organist  he  used 
to  be  and  doubtless  still  is  more  than  ex- 
cellent. He  is  a  poet,  even  if  he  base  his 
claim  solely  on  the  verses  he  wrote  at  the 
premiire  of  Bizet's  DjamiUk.  He  is  an 
astronomer,  and  spent  many  a  night 
at  his  telescope  when  living*  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honor^.  He  is  no  mean  ar- 
chaeologist, as  witness  his  work  Notes  sur 
tesDkorsdeThi&tredansrAntiqmtiRomaine. 
And  he  is  perhaps  nothing  so  much  as 
a  critic.  Most  musicians  are  familiar  with 
his  Harmonit  tt  Melodie,  a  book  which 
even  if  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  consistency 
throughout  is  remarkable  for  an  origin- 
ality of  thought  and  a  whole-hearted- 
ness  only  too  rare.  So  that,  taking  all 
these  things  into  account,  he  should  not 
iind  it  difficult  to  live  up  to  the  Doctor's 
degree  that  has  been  recently  conferred 
upon  him. 

Of  pianists  there  has  been  the  usual 
rush.  Paderewski  appeared  once  at  a 
"  Philharmonic,"  when  he  played  his  own 
"  Concerto,"  Recitals  have  been  given  by 
Madame  Essipoff,  Madame  Berthe  Marx, 
Mademoiselle  Kleeberg,  Mons.  Dimmer, 
Herr  Schonberger,  and  many  more.  At 
her  third  recital  (the  only  one  at  which  I 
was  able  to  be  present)  Madame  EssipofF 
played  as  only  she  can  play.  There  is  a 
calm  assurance  about  her  art  which,  far 
from  offending,  is  most  soothing.  In  her 
husband's  "Etude"  and  in  Paderewskl's 
' '  Caprice  "  she  showed  herself  the  equal  of 
any  living  player  in  point  of  finesse  and 
technique,  and  if  she  did  treat  Chopin's 
6th  Prelude  (the  one  in  B  minor)  more 
as  a  grave  than  as  a  Unto  assai  she 
played  both  the  "Barcarolle"  and  the 
"Berceuse"  most  beautifully, 

M.  Dimmer  made  his  debut  and  intro- 
duced a  decided  novelty.  But  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  feat  he  had  to  hark  a 
century  back  and  unearth  some  pieces  of 
the  old  French  clavecinistes,  Rameau, 
Couperin,  Daquin — these  were  the  names 
he  conjured  with.  Nor  did  he  conjure  in 
vain.  Charming  in  themselves,  the  art  of 
M.  Dimmer  makes  these  pieces  only  the 
more  so,  for  it  is  of  a  kind  exactly  suited 
to  them.      He   has   played   them    many 
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times  in  Paris,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
played  them  here  than  there  was  a  verit- 
able "corner"  in  French  clavecinistes. 
Henceforth  they  were  to  be  found  figuring 
in  programmes  all  and  sundry,  Couperin 
and  Rameau  were  doubtless  known  10 
many,  but  the  name  of  Daquin  (whose 
"  Coucou  "  was  perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  pieces)  does  not  grace 
Grove's  Dictionary,  That  being  so,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  was  »»known  to  many. 
Daquin  (his  other  name  was  Claude)  was 
a  contemporary  of  Cl^rambault,  Calvi^re, 
and  Louis  Marchand,  one  and  all  of  ^vhom 
were  clavecinistes  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  an  infant  phenomenon,  for  he  played 
the  organ  before  Louis  XIV,  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  was  appointed  a  fully  fledged 
organist  to  the  church  ot  St.  Antoine  at 
twelve.  So  that  he  is  not  so  very  much 
out  of  date  after  all.  The  prodigy  is  now 
nothing  if  not  fashionable,  and  this 
season  "it  "  has  been  more  than  usually 
conspicuous  by  its  presence.  Yet  little 
Miss  Simonsen  has  been  truly  diverting. 
Her  bow  has  been  one  of  the  most  original 
things  of  the  season,  and  no  one  could 
cavil  at  having  to  sit  through  her  piano- 
forte performance  in  order  to  see  it. 


BEING 
NOTES    FROM    A   WATCHING    BRIEF. 


This  case,  which  came  before  Mi. 
Justice  Romer  in  Chuicei7,  ii  only 
part   of   a   mass   of  litigation  pending 

between  the  present  Duke  and  the 
Dowager  Duchess.  The  latter,  look- 
ing none  the  worse  for  her  sii  weeks' 
sojourn  in  HoUoway,  was  in  the 
present  case  the  aggressor,  seeking  to 
establish  her  rights  lo  an  estate  known 
as  Tilensor  Chase,  and  followed  the 
protracted  proceedings  in  court  with 
unceasing  vij^lance. 


Sir  Horace  Davey  conducted  the 
case  for  the  Duke  with  the 
lucidity  and  close  reasoning  of 
which  he  is  such  a  master  -,  but 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  who  led  for 
the  Dowager,  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  common  lawyers  could 
not  tackle  ijuestions  of  lease  and 
covenant  wilh  the  best  of  the 
flowers  of  Chancery,  and  fired 
away  at  (hem  wilh  a  dash  and  a 
vigour  not  often  heard  in  its 
solemn  shades. 


Sir  Horace  Davey  opens  the  DefendAnfs  Case, 
ion  Smith,  Mr.  Hall,  Q.C.,  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Q  C,  Sir  Henry  Ji 
ig.      August,    1893. 


gUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


QUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


This  U  not  i)ic  i^iie 
thing    in   hats     ftoni 
Puis     for      Ascot. 
DOT   a    ladf    who 
desires      to    be 


•'A      VERY     GOOD 
ANSWER,    TOO.'" 

There  was  a.  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
in  old  days  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  who  was  a  most  genial 
cJd  despot.  At  Quarter  Sessions 
he  rales  the  "beaks,"  the  jurymen, 
the  prisoners,  and  almost  the  Bat, 
undertakii^  and  discharging  every 
(unction  with  a  happy  ill^ality  that 
no  doubt  worked  substantial  justice. 
On  one  occasion  his  sense  t^  humour 
extricated  him  from  a  little  dilemma 
caused  by  the  somewhat  hasty 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  did 
not  belong  to  him.  On  calling  over 
the  names  of  the  jurymen,  and  com- 
ing to  the  name  of  "John  Smith, 
Innkeeper,"  there  was  no  response. 

"John  Smith,  Innkeeper,  is  fined 
forty  shillings."  he  forthwith  an- 
nounced. 

Presently  the  delinquent  jury- 
man turned  up  in  Court. 

"John  Smith.  Innkeeper,  what 
have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not 
pay  forty  shiliil^?"  demanded  the 
old  gentleman  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"'Aven't  got  it  !  "  promptly  de- 
clared John  Smith. 

"  And  a  very  good  aiuwer,  to(^ 
Step  into  the  box,"  was  the  diplo- 
mftlic  reJEnndeT. 


QUILLETS  FROM  THE  COURTS. 


A  ludicrous  incideol,  to  whidi 
these  two  sketches  reTer  (and  which 
is  vouched  for  by  a  high  authoiitj), 
occurred  in  an  Assiie  Court  in  days 
when  the  circuit  mess  held  higher 
revels  than  is  oden  the  case  no*. 
A  certain  learned  seigemt,  having 
spent  the  previous  evening  somewhit 
cheerfully,  was  Conducting  a  case  in 
court,  and  feeliikg  a  slight  dryness  of 
the  Ihroal,  jenl  out  for  a  bottle  of 
soda-water.  This  being  brought  to 
hun  while  he  was  addressing  Ihe 
;ury,  he  proceeded  to  open,  but  as 
the  cork  manifested  some  syinpEoms 
of  lesliveness,  he  paused  for  a  few 
seconds  in  his  speech  in  order  to  pay 
to  It  his  more  particular  attention. 
The  learned  judge,  however,  being 
somewhat  surprised  and  curious  is 
to  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  silence, 
got  up  and  peeped  over  the  bench 
to  ascertain.  As  ill  luck  would  haie 
it,  at  that  instant  the  bottle  exploded, 
and  with  fatal  accuracy  popped  (be 
cork  into  the  judge's  eye  1  A  pretty 
hubbub  theo  arose.  Nothing  would 
appease  the  injured  and  indignant 
one,  and  the  friends  of  the  muncky 
sergeant   were  compelled   ultimately 


The  Bishop  of  Exeler  is  subpoenaed  lo  produce 
Mme  correspondence  His  Lordship's  pockets  are 
deep,  and  a  momentary  cunosity  anses  as  lo  what 
woutd  be  (he  fate  of  a  Bishop  who  could  not  find 
his  evidence. 


to  fetch  a  brother  judge  from  (he  adjoining  Court 
to  dissuade  the  outraged  representative  of  the  Crowe 
from  then  and  there  commitling  the  offender  for 
contempt  of  Court. 


GOSSIP   ON    DRESS. 


By  MRS.   WHITLEY. 


lOW  that  we  have  at  length 
reached  the  end  of  what 
has  been,  after  all,  an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  season, 
we  can  pause  a  little,  and 
enjoy  a  brief  breathing 
space.  The  present  time 
is  one  in  which  we  must  make  our  final 
purchases,  with  a  view  to  the  pleasant 
days  which  will  be  spent,  probably, 
either  in  travelling  or  in  country-house 
visiting. 

A  picturesque  tea-gown  is  naturally  one 
of  the  first  necessities  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  a  successful  appearance, 
during  the  lazy  hour  or  so  which  pre- 
cedes the  ringing  of  the  dressing-bell. 
When  I  say  picturesque,  I  do  not  mean 
an  untidy- looking,  loose-fitting  gar- 
ment, conceahng  altogether  wlim 
may  possibly  be  the  grai;i.'i"ii 
figure  beneath,  and  unmistak^Uih 
suggestive  of  odd  remnants  bouglu 
at  summer  sales,  and  brought  to- 
gether, with  painful  indifference, 
as  to  their  final  harmony.  Such 
gowns  as  these  are  often  enough 
donned  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  and  they  bring  the 
tea-gown  as  such  into  very 
bad  repute. 

No  faults  of  this  kind  can  be 
found,  however,  with  the  lovely 
tea-gown  which  our  artist  has 
sketched  at  Liberty's,  and 
which,  by  a  little  judicious 
alteration  here  and  there,  can 
easily  be  worn  as  an  evening 
gown,  if  preferred.  It  is 
made  in  one  of  Liberty's 
beautiful  "Thetis"  brocades, 
in  the  most  exquisite  shades 
of  green  and  gold  imaginable, 
the      colourings     being    inter- 


woven so  ingeniously  that  they  have 
a  curious  shot  effect.  The  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  gown  is  in  Bengal  satin, 
in  colour  a  deep  golden  yellow.  A  hand- 
some silk  embroidery,  in  shades  of  green 
and  gold,  outlines  the  square  yoke  of  the 
under-dress,  and  also  forms  the  collar, 
the  shaped  waist-belt,  and  the  band  of 
trimming  round  the  hem  of  the  skirt  in 
front.  The  chemisette  itself  is  of  cream- 
coloured  gauze,  prettily  gathered,  while 
the  sleeves  are  of  green  and  gold 
brocade,  with  huge  puffs  of  gold  satin  on 
the  shoulders  and  at  the  elbows.  By 
doing  away  altogether  with  the  gauze 
chemisette  and  collar,  and  by  removing 
the  sleeves  entirely,  except  for  the 
shoulder-puffs  of  satin,  you  will  have  a 
charming  dinner  gown,  of  the  most 
x-ful  description  possible. 
.sciiifitiiiL,'  as  tea  -  gowns  un- 
biL'iilv  .iiij,  however,  there  is  an 
equal  charm  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  about  a  neat  and 
martly-cut  tailor-made 
gown,  and  SO  long  as  English 
girls  continue  to  show  their 
present  healthy  affection  for 
outdoor  -Sports,  so  long  will  the 
tailor  gowns  and  coats  continue 
to  hold  their  own  among  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  With 
'-^  the  first  cool  days  of 
August  we  naturally  feel 
serge  frock  is  the 
thing  which  will 
r  look  out  of  place, 
and  I  am  sure  that 
my  readers  will  feel 
a  special  interest  in 
the  illustrations  given 
this  month  oftwouse- 
lul  tailor-made  gowns, 
and  a  delightful  travelling 


PICTURESQUE  TEA.QOWN. 


'  inUndai  t 
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cloak,  all  of  which  are  among  the  latest 
novelties  produced  by  Nilsson,  of  Con- 
duit Street,  the  well-known  tailor.  The 
designs  are  very  novel,  and  the  style  in 
each  case  is  excellent. 

The  walking  gown  for  the  country  is 
made  in  a  rather  coarse  diagonal  serge, 
in  quite  a  new  shade  of  gendarme  blue. 
The  design,  by  the  way,  looks  equally 
well  carried  out  in  dark  chestnut  brown, 
and  either  of  these  colours  will  be  found  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  almost  too 
universal  navy  blue,  which  has  threatened 
of  late  to  degenerate  into  a  livery. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  for  it  is  not  so 
much  the  colour  as  the  smart  style  of  the 
gown,  which  is  par- 
tiL-uIarly  noteworthy. 
The  bodice,  which  is 
made    in   a    double- 
breasted    shape,    is 
perfectly  tight-fit- 
ting, and  is  there- 
fore   a  most  de- 
lightful    change 
from  the    loose- 
fronted  shirts  and 
blouses        which 
have    been    worn 
so      lavishly      all 
through  the 


It 


cut 


short  at  the  waist, 
where     it    termi- 
nates in  very  full 
lasques,      which 
will  be  found  to 
have     a    won- 
derfully becom- 
ing   effect.    The 
pleated  shoulder 
THE  COUNTRY.  cape  is    detach- 

able, and  can 
easily  be  removed  when  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  do  without  it.  This 
kind  of  gown  will  be  worn  very  much 
for  the  moors  and  for  shooting,  but  in 
that  case,  naturally,  the  skirl  will  be  made 
some  two  or  three  inches  shorter. 

An  exceedingly  smart  tweed  frock, 
which  will  be  found  suitable  for  wearing 
on  almost  any  occasion  during  the  next 
month  or  two,  is  shown  in  another  illus- 
tration. It  is  made  in  a  soft  heather 
tweed,  in  which  palest  mignonette  green, 
pale  fawn  colour,  and  deep  chestnut-brown 
are  happily,  but  indescribably,  mingled 
together,  on  a  background  of  pale  grey- 
blue.  The  skirt  is  entirely  new  in  shape, 
and  most  delightfully  becoming,  with  its 
long  lines  of  plain  grey-blue  cloth  running 


from      waist     to      hem. 
These  lines    of    decided 
colour  give    a    graceful 
length  to  the    ligu  e     a 
happy   effect   wh    h    1  ^s 
been   quite  out  of     I 
question  while  th 
lasted  for    hoop-l  ] 
trimmings     run 
round  the  skirti 
horizontal  d  rec      n 
and  giving    as  c  f 
as    not,     a     pai  f   II) 
rotund    appearan  e   ti 
the  unhappy    wei 
To      return      to 
sketch.  The  doubl 
breasted     bod  ce 
is    quite   t  ght 


wide  roll-collar 
and  gauntlet 
cuffs  of  the 
plain  grey  blue 
cloth. 

It  is    not     so 
very  easy  to  find 

a  becoming  travelling  cloak  which  is  really 
useful  and  sensible,  and  yet  not  dowdy. 
These  good  qualities  are,  nevertheless, 
very  happily  combined  in  the  graceful  fawn 


UNIQUE    TESTIMONIAL 


FROM 


Her    Imperial    Majesty 

The    Empress    of    Germany 


<^^r^^^/^/,.w^itti^/i9f. 


jC  /^,/iu^j(^  v<^<;/  ^jkj  Aj^ 


The  above  is  a  Facsimile  of  the  Official  Document  and  Seal  Kceived  from  Her  Majesty's  Private  Cabinet. 

TRANSLATION.  Berlin,  AprU  Ua,  1S9Z. 

At  Mr.  MeUirCs  request  it  is  hereby  certified  that  hie  "  Food  "  for  Ch'Udren  has 
been  used  with  the  best  results  by  the  young  Princes,  sons  of  their  Imperial  Majesties^ 
t/ie  Emperor  and  Empress, 
The  Cabinet  of  Her  Mc^esty  the  Empress  and  Queen, 

AN    IIjLUSTRATBID    PAMPHIiBT    ON   THB    FNlSDINa    AND    RBARINa    OF    IN7ANTS. 

A   Practical   and   Simple  Treatise  for  Mothers,  containing  a  large  number  of  Portraits  of  Healthy  and  Beautifut  Children, 
together  with  Facsimiles  of  Original  Testimonials,  wliich  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  mothers,  to  be  had,  with  samples,. 

free  by  poet,  on  application  to 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    WORKS,    Stafford   Street,    Peckham,    S.E. 


♦     t 


DELICIOUS. 
HEALTHY. 
REFRESHING 


No  Musty  Flavour. 


GORDIAIi 


SESrrx    PURESSTX!    STROM^OESrr  t !  X 

Supplied   to  Her  Majesty  the    Queen,    both    Houses  of    Parliament,   and  all  the  principal    Hospitals  and 

Ocean  Steam  Ship  Lines. 
SAMPLE   FREE  OF    ALL    GROCERS,    CHEMISTS,    WINE    MERCHANTS,    &c 
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and  brown  tweed  ulster  which  our  artist 
has  sketched  at  Nilsson's,  and  which  is 
made  in  a  semi-fitting  shape,  so  that  it  can 
be  worn  comfortably  over  the  big  sleeves 
and  wide  skirts  of  our 
latter-day  gowns  with- 
out any  undue  crush- 
oiyrv  '"£■  ^^^  '^""  bishop's 
^^  sleeves  seen  in  this 
^(y  sketch  are  likely  to 
,  form  a  leading  feature 
of  all  the  wraps  worn 
during  the  autumn,  and 
they  certainly  look  very 
smart  in  the  present 
instance,  finished  at  the 
wrists  with  deep  cuffs  of  chestnut  brown 
cloth.  The  wide  collar,  reaching  well 
over  the  shoulders,  is  of  the  same  brown 
cloth,  and  is  so  cleverly  arranged  that  it 
can  be  fastened  closely  at  the  throat  if 
required,  or  worn  open,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch. 

As  far  as  millinery  is  concerned, 
"  modes  may  come,  and  modes  may  go," 
but  the  sailor  hat,  like  Tennyson's  brook, 
"goes  on  for  ever." 

It  is  some  consolation  to  find  this  year 
that  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  way 
of  sailor  shapes,  for  after  a  time  one  gets 
a  little  tired  of  the  plain  severe  straws, 
trimmed  only  with  a  straight  band  of 
ribbon.  Madame  Yorke  (51  Conduit 
Street)  has  introduced  a  very  pretty,  sailor 
liat,  which  is  a  kind  of  happy  com- 
promise between  the  ordinary  somewhat 
trying  shapes  sacred  to  boating  and  the 
fanciful  hats  of  the  rose-garden  kind, 
which  have  been  so  popular  this  summer. 
The  shape  of  the  hat  is  admirably  shown 
our  illustration.  The 
own,  which  is  quite 
soft,  and  rather  like  that 
(jL  ^   of   a  Tam   o'  Shanter  in 

£^  A     '^'i^''3<^t^i'>  is  made  in  pale 

i^L  _^5^     pink     straw,     while     the 
^*TwW*^       brim    is    of  black    straw. 
BROOCH  IS        A  smart  bow  of  wide  black 
cHR\-sopRASEs'    '■'''''°"'  deftly  lied  on  one 
side    and  having  a   black 
quilt  thrust  through   it    forms    the    only 
trimming.     These  smart   sailor  hats    are 
made  in  various  combinations  of  colour, 
-and    look    particularly    well    with    black 


brims  and  crowns   of  pale   apple   green 
straw. 

The  soft  ruches  for  the  n^eck,  made  in 
fine  black  gauze  or  lace,  and  edged  with 
a  narrow  bordering  of  cream  or  pure  white 
Valenciennes  lace  have  been  very  popular 
both  in  Paris  and  in  London  this  summer. 
They  have,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  ruche 
trimmings  for  sailor  and  other  hats,  which 
seem  likely  to  be  in  vogue  during  the 
autumn.  I  have  seen  some  particularly 
effective  sailor  hats  of  this  description  in 
coarse  brown  straw,  the  crowns  of  which 
were  outlined  with  a  closely  box-pleated 
ruche  of  golden-brown 
Mechlin  net,  edged 
with  narrow  coffee- 
coloured  lace. 

With    the   revival  of 
old  lace,  the  wearing  of 
diamond     jewellery         " 
follows  as  a  matter 
of    course,    and    in 
the      accompanying 
illustrations  may  i 
seen  some  charm- 
ing     diamond 


sketched  from 
original  de- 
signs, produc- 
ed by  Messrs. 
Wilson  and 
Gill,  of  134 
Regent-  street. 
The  star-shap- 
ed pendant  is 
made  in  quite 
a  new  design 
and  is  wonder- 
fully   effective. 

It     is     so    ar-  cloak. 

ranged  that  it 

can  also  be  worn  as  a  brooch  or  a 
hair  ornament.  A  quaint  idea  is  excel- 
lently carried  out  in  the  cat  and  bird 
brooch,  with  a  miniature  pussy  in  the  act 
of  springing  upon  a  frightened  little  bird. 
The  circular  brooch  will  make  a  delight- 
ful present  for  a  bridesmaid.  It  consists 
of  a  ring  formed  alternately  of  diamonds 
and  chrysoprases,  the  steely  brilliancy  of 
the  one  stone  making  a  delightful  contrast 
with  the  cool,  pale  green  of  the  other. 


^^ 


^^^^p 
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HOW    MR.    CLARK 

RUSSELL     WRITES     HIS 

SEA-NOVELS. 

Bv  RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT. 


lllustra[i:J  by   H.   C 


SEPPINGS  WRIGHT. 


i~,^  ^     ..^.isell    writes    what    he 

Vl  knows,     and     only      what    he 

'  '/  knows.     He   has  himself  been 

,-.C^  a    sailor.      In    order    to    write 

'(^■'^  about  the    sea,   a    man    must 

,S  have  gone  to  sea  as  a  sailor. 


for  a  ship  is  a  very  poriloiis  ihiiij;  lu 
touch.  Dana  conclusively  proves  this  in 
his  Two  Years  Before  /he  Mast,  which 
Clark  Russell  claims  as  the  only  real 
sea-book  in  the  language,  in  the  sense  ol 
being  written  out  of  pure  suffering  and 
bitter    experience.  But    then    it  is  no 

romance.      It  \^  difficult  enough 
iM  ^aW  a  real  ship, 


painlcd   ship  upon 

a  painted  ocean," 

to  maiKtuvre  a    full- 

rigped  \  i'.-.sel  on  paper, 

ihN  indeed  takes 


I  iO.      September, 


HOW  MR.  CLARK  RUSSELL  WRITES  HIS  SEA-NOVELS. 


waters.  Upon  the  wall  of  the  bed- 
room which  I  occupied  whilst  upon 
a  visit  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
hangs  a  discharge  note,  one  of  a 
primitive  sort  bearing  date  1859.  It 
is  the  discharge  note  that  young  Rus- 
sell received  when  he  left  the  Duncan 
Dunbar,  and  the  only  one  of  his  dis- 
charge notes  he  has  preserved.  In  this 
paper  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  his 
"  character  for  ability  in  whatever 
capacity  "  was  "  very  good."  Here  then 
is  official  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  conse- 
quently to  his  ability  to  write  accurately 
upon  what  he  knows  from  actual  ex- 
perience. 

In  person  he  is  a  slight,  middle-sized 
man,  with  a  keen,  pleasant,  sailor-like 
face,  great  frankness  of  manner,  and  a 
capacity  for  clean-cut,  forcible  expression 
which  I  have  never  heard  excelled— the 
result  possibly  of  between  six  and  seven 
years  of  hard  sea-faring  experience, — a 
man  of  admirable  spirits  and  inexhaustible 
store   of  anecdote.  Forced    by    rheu- 

matism to  keep  much  upon  his  sofa,  he 
dictates  all  his  novels,  finding  indeed  that 
he  can  work  better  so  than  if  he  were  to 
pen  them  with  his  own  hand.  "  I  close 
my  eyes,  I  realise  intensely  the  whole 
scene,  I  see  it  as  in  a  magic-lantern, 
I  can  dramatise  the  whole  thing,"  said 
he  to  me  when  1  questioned  him  upon 
his  method  of  work.  "  My  mind,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  is 
full  of  memories 
of  the  sea ;  I 
■  close  my  eyes 
and  they  crowd 
thick  upon  me 
ready  for  trans- 
ference to  paper, 
and  thus  I  can 
vividly  render  a 
scene  upon  a 
ship's  deck.  The 
sunlight  slipping 
to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  sha- 
dows, a  flash 
of  sunset  off  the 
wet  oil-.skins  of 
the  sailors,  with 
a  mountain  of 
white  water  roar- 
ing in  thunder  off 
the  bow.  There 
is  a  group  on 
deck,  hard-fea- 
tured,     weather- 


beaten  gnarled  old  faces  and  figures  ; 
their  actions,  their  very  words,  the  ex- 
pression of  each  man's  face  rises  to  my 
memory    as    1    sit    here    and    dictate    the 

But  it  is  not  only  memory  with  Clark 
Russell.  He  never  puts  pen  to  paper 
till  all  is  carefully  planned  and  mapped 
out.  "The  play  is  finished,"  Racine  used 
to  say  before  ever  a  word  was  written  of 
it.  And  so  with  this  novelist  of  the  sea. 
Experienced  as  I  am  in  the  methods  of 
writers  upon  every  kind  of  subject, — 
novelists,  scientists,  dramatists,  theolo- 
gians, journalists,  politicians — yet  1  know 
of  none  who  go  so  systematically,  1  may 
say  so  interestingly,  to  work  as  Mr.  Clark 
Russell.  Each  thrilling  story  is  first 
placed  in  skeleton  within  the  pages  of  a 
large  note-book,  just  as  a  conscientious 
artist  draws  the  naked  figure  and  then 
clothes  it  in  the  garb  of  the  period  he  has 

There  is  first  a  general  plot  of  the 
story,  the  dates  of  which  are  most  accu- 
rately thought  out ;  then  come  the  dramatis 
persona,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  number 
and  names  of  the  crew,  the  passengers, 
with  their  general  characteristics  limned 
out.  '*  I  generally  choose  some-one  1 
have  observed  with  attention,  who  acts 
as  a  lay  figure  right  through  and  so  I 
do  not  lose  his  personality,"  explained 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  "as  for  instance, 
'  Sir  Mortimer  Otway,  bald,  bright  red 
face,  sixty.'  1  know  a  man  who  exactly 
Liiswers  lo  this  description.  'Captain 
Burke,  pointed  beard,  sharp,  bright," 
and  so  on  with  the  \i\KQ\Q personnel. 
With  regard  to  dialogue  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  creat- 
ing a  verisimilitude  for  my 
cannot  make 
^w.     ther 

ly,    is    nothing    if 
he  doesn't  s 
They 
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1  have  tried  to  invent  a  few  harmless 
phrases,  such  as  these  which  I  have  jotted 
down,"  and  Mr.  Russell  showed  me  as  he 
spoke  the  following  list  of  vigorous 
declamations  :  "  Calling  Names. — You 
faggot !  You  hound  of  hounds  !  It's 
bniisity  cold !  By  the  great  anchor ! 
Woundy  glad  !  " 

Then  the  ship  itself ;  it  is  not  only  exactly 
described — its  tonnage,  its  cargo,  its 
berthing,  but  there  are  numerous  sketches 
of  it  which  place  it  before  Mr.  Russell's 
eyes  exactly  as  he  imagines  it,  and  so  he  is 
enabled  to  pace  the  deck,  to 
go  below,  to  dine  with  the 
captain  aft,  to  go  for'ard 
to  the  men'smess,  almost  as 
though  he  were  actually  on 
board  the  ship  itself.  There 
are  in  addition  references  to 
well-known  books  of  travel 
in  which  well-authenticated 
incidents  are  recorded,  to 
official  journals,  to  anything 
in  fact  that  may  be  of  use 
to  him  in  the  writing  of 
what  many  an  untraveiled 
critic  regards  as  an  impos- 
sible occurrence,  and  which 
nevertheless  has  actually 
taken  place.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  some  notes  1 
came  across  : — "  Sun  and 
moon  shining  at  once, 
January  (Wilkes,  1,242)." 
"  A  horrible  creature  drags 
a  man  under  water  off  the 
island."  "  Horrible  valley  of 
death  strewn  with  skele- 
larkable  in- 
cotton -loaded 
V  York  full  of 
riving  home." 
To  these  and  a  score  of 
like  passages  from  a  volu- 
minous nautical  literature 
the     references    are    appended. 

"  Inthe  cruise  of  the  ^m^/k  it  is  told  that 
an  old  seaman  grew  misanthropic  and 
lived  alone  in  a  cave  in  the  Galapagos. 
He  was  taken  away  by  force  by  an  old 
shipmate,  a  whaler.  Good  idea  to  describe 
what  passed  in  conversation  between  the 
two  men,  &c." 

And  again,  no  /am/e  is  ever  imaginary 
in  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  books.  "  Even  in 
writing  of  the  most  minute  island,"  he 
said  to  me,  "  I  always  have  an  Admiralty 
chart  of  that  island  at  my  side  so  that  I 
may  be  exact  in  my  bearings,  soundings, 


and    the    rest   of 
imagined  an  island 
Go/tien  Hope"     No 
places  his  ships 


I  have  only  once 
ind  that  was  in  The 
lituation  in  which  he 
;adful  and 


unimaginable  as  some  of  them  appear  to 
the  hum-drum  stop-at-home  is  ever  an 
impossible  one.  For  instance,  in  his 
story.  List,  ye  Landsmen,  the  notion  that  a 
ship  could  be  found  in  a  cave  with  her 
masts  telescoped  so  as  to  hold  her  upright 
on  her  keel,  the  mast-head  pressing 
against  the  roof,  has  been  ridiculed,  but 
he  found  such  a   situation   for  a   ship  in 


tons.' 
stance 
ship  from  Nci 
fire   and  yet  a 


the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1878.  "  The 
doomed  ship  began  to  drag.  As  they 
drifted  in  they  saw  before  them  a  monster 
cavern  into  which  slowly  but  surely  they 
were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  westerly 
gale  before  which  they  had  been  so 
recently  speeding.  At  first  there  was 
room  for  their  mastheads  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  swell  clear  of  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  but  gradually  the  roof  became 
lower,  the  masts  came  in  contact  with  it, 
.and  were  driven  through  the  bottom." 

"  Nel.son   never  wrote   a  truer  thing," 
explained  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  showing  me 
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at  the  same  time  an  imaginary  sketch  of 
the  incident  which  he  had  made  in  his 
note-book  for  his  own  guidance,  than 
"that  at  sea  nothing;  is  impossible  and 
nothing  is  improbable.  Do  yoii  remember 
how  in  the  Ocean  Tragedy,  I  describe  a 
vessel,  long  sunk,  thrown  up  by  a  sub- 
marine earthquake,  upon  which  the  skele- 
tons of  people  are  discovered  in  the  very 
attitude    they    were    in    when    the  vessel 


which  had  not  been  there  before  the  up- 
heaval of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  boat- 
load of  sailors  was  therefore  despatched 
at  once  to  this  vessel,  a  green  and  ancient 
hulk,  in  the  cabin  of  which,  when  the 
water  had  been  all  pumped  out,  were  dis- 
covered three  skeletons,  two  of  them  being 
men  and  the  other  a  woman,  this  last 
being  a  person  of  gigantic  build, 


life  of  n 


arlys 


sank  ?  A  few  days  ago  {May  20th)  I 
received  the  enclosed  cutting  from  a 
gentleman  living  at  Ottawa,  Canada." 
That  cutting  was  from  a  paper  dated 
March.  1893.  This  slip  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
placed  in  my  hand,  and  it  ran,  in  effect,  as 
follows  :  "There  was  a  violent  upheaval 
of  the  sea,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  Faroe  Islands  where  the  Eha  Ander- 
Hfi  rode  at  anchor.  When  the  alarm 
caused  by  this  sudden  sea  had  subsided 
there  was  seen  about  a  mile  off  a  wreck 


1  feet  in  height.  About 
the  neck  of  one  of 
the  male  skeletons 
was  a  chain  of 
gold,  to  which  was 
attached  a  silver 
crucifix."  M  r. 
Clark  Russell  is 
always  fascinated 
by  the  weird  and 
the     beautiful     in 

"  Imagine,"  said 
he,  as  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  "  a 
schooner  sunk 
with  all  sail  set, 
and  several  bodies 
'  on  board  under  the 
hatches.  You  look 
over  your  ship's 
side,  and  you  see 
this  beautiful  xnd 
yet  dreadful  im- 
age, perfect  in  the 
translucent  water, 
with  all  its  sug- 
gestion of  the 
sleeping  dead  — 
death  indeed  giv- 
ing all  significance 
to  the  object  you 
are  looking  at — 
and  how  beautiful 
are  the  prismatic 
hues  of  the  fish 
gleaming  between 
1  Konn^.  the  masts  !    I  have 

sometimes  thought 
of  writing  a  story  based  on  De 
Quinccy's  idea — a  visit  to  the  submerged 
city  Savannah  La  Mer,  and  how  strange 
would  be  the  walking  through  those 
silent  streets  clothed  of  course  in  the 
necessary  apparatus  !  '" 

"And  may  1  ask  you,  Mr.  Russell," 
said  1  a  little  later  on,  "  what  led  you  to 
the  writing  of  your  different  stories  ?  " 

".1  hardly  know,"  he  slowly  replied. 
"John  Houldsworth  was  the  first  sea  book 
I  ever  wrote.     I  used  to  chat  a  great  deal 
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with  an  old  fellow  on  the  pier-head  at 
Ramtigate,  and  the  idea  struck  me  how 
well  1  might  ransack  my  own  memories 
of  the  sea  and  especially  how  useful  it 
might  be  if  I  could  place  before  the  public 
something  of  the  hardships,  the  priva- 
tions, the  perils  of  the  merchant  sailor. 
No  one  knows  or  cares  about  him.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  Tlu  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.  1  saw  a  ship's  company 
broufjht  ashore  once,  and  charged  with 
mutiny.  They  proved  conclusively  that 
they  had  been  very  shamefully  treated  in 
the  matter  of  food,  nevertheless  they  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. And  so,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"  I  wrecked  the  Groivenor.  The  idea  of 
Tfii  Sea  Queen  I  gained  from  an  account 
I  once  read  of  the  wife  of  a  captain   who 

took    the    wheel    and    steered    the    ship 

whilst    the    people    were    all    down    with 

fever,   and  her    husband    worked    in    the 

engine-room.    It  struck  me  as  being  one 

of  those  splendid  instances     .  - 

of  obscure  heroism  of  which 

the  sea  is  so  often  witness. 
"  My    notion     in    writing 

The    J'Jtantom   Ship    was    to 

see  if  I  couldn't  prove  that 

the     '  Phantom      Ship '     so 

called  was  a  material  fabric     i 

worked  by  a  crew,  answering 

to  W.  B.  Scott's  lines  — 

'  There     was     obstruction     in 

their   looks,   not  death. 
But  an    obstruction   of    the 

vivid  soul  : 
They  lived,  yet  lived  not.' 


"  Now  that  struck  me  as 
bein^  very  fine,  very  sug- 
gestive. Marryat  in  his 
Phantom  Skip  makes  the  ac- 
cursed structure  intangible 
in  one  chapter— an  essence, 
a  cloud  which  passes 
through  a  vessel  without 
hurting  her  ;  whilst  in  the 
next  chapter  she  is  solid 
enough  to  receive  a  visit 
from  V an derdec ken's  son, 
and  in  the  end  this  absurd 
compound  of  the  material 
and  the  visionary  goes 
to  pieces  with  a  mighty 
crash  of  parting  timbers. 
Poor  Marryat  missed  the 
point  of  this  beautiful 
legend.  He  was  more  at 
home      with     old      Chucks 


the     bo's'n     than     with     the      impious 
Dutchman. 

"  I  have  recently  written  The  Convict  Ship 
and  The  Emigrant  Ship,  and  now  my  friend 
General  Patrick  Maxwell,  the  well-known 
translator  of  Schiller,  has  suggested  to 
me  a  most  interesting  idea— that  I  should 
write  The  Slave  Ship,  and  so  make  the 
series  complete.  With  regard  to  my 
Convict  Ship  I  must  tell  you  a  most 
curious  coincidence.  I  had  been  matur- 
ing  the  story  for  six  months,  and  collect- 
ing material  and  indeed  1  had  already 
written  the  first  chapter,  when  I  received 
a  letter  one  morning  from  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  with  whom  I  am  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  personally  acquainted.  He 
wrote  asking  me  why  I  didn't  turn  my 
attention  to  The  Convict  Ship,  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  sole  difficulty  would  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  heroine.  It  was  a  very 
curious  coincidence  indeed. "  A  navaloflicer 
at    Mr.   Clark    Ru.ssell's    table    told    how 
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instance  a  dead  calm  and  ihe  vessel  roll- 
ing slowly  ;  the  burnished  sea  pale  blue 
under  a  white  hot  sky  sloping  tnto  the 
dim  distance,  with  a  long-drawn  swell 
running  out  of  the  stagnant  recesses  like 
a  sigh  with  a  response  aloft  in  a  drowsy 
beat  of  canvas.  Then  the  image  of  the  ship 
underneath,  the  inverted  picture  trembling 
into  the  depths,  leaking  off  the  ship,  as  it 
were,  in  colours,  with  your  own  face  look- 
ing full  up  at  you  out  of  the  wet  blue  back 
of  a  shark.  But  only  a  connoisseur  can 
really  appreciate  all  these  delicacies — the 
occasional  kick  of  the  wheel,  the  rattle  of 
the  steering  gear,  the  moaning  gurgle 
under  the  stern — then  a  sort  of  slumber- 
ing atmosphere  fore  and  aft,  the  clank  of 
the  spun-yarn  winch  in  the  languid  air, 
the  smell  of  paint  arises  hot,  the  jibboom 
seems  to  revolve  like  a  corkscrew  into 
space.  These  and  the  like  niceties  are 
witnessed  by  the  sea-artist,  but  are  not 
appreciated,  however  finely  finishedt  hy 
the  land-going  reader,  simply  because 
they  are  utterly  unintelligible.  And  then 
again  there  is  the  manceuvring  of  a  ship 
upon  the  water.  The  difficulty  in  writing 
about  the  sea  does  not  consist  in  niere 
descriptions  of  clouds  and  waves,  and 
sunsets  ;  it  is  a  far  greater  difficulty  to  sail 
the  ship  itself  upon  paper.  Take  for 
instance  a  ship  which  is  going  aloi^ 
under  all  plain  sail,  wind  on  her  quarter. 
It  comes  on  black  to  windward,  with  an 
ugly  look  in  the  run  of  the  seas.  Now 
comes  the  question  of  shortening  canvas. 
What  sail  will  a  landsman  who  only 
knows  the  sea  from  a  beach-combing 
point  of  view  take  in  ?  How  would  he 
begin?  What  sheet,  what  halyard,  will 
he  start  first  ?  I  might  begin  by  hauling 
down  the  flying  jib,  and  clewing  up  the 
main-royal,  but  would  not  that  be  wrong? 
Why  of  course  it  would,  whilst  your  fore 
and  mizzen-royals  are  still  set.  But  it  is 
all  these  details  in  which  a  sea-novelist 
must  be  perfect."  An  incident  strikingly 
similar  to  some  of  those  he  so  graphically 
relates  in  his  stories  once  befell  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  himself.  It  might  easily  have 
become  a  tragedy.  Many  years  ago, 
when  serving  on  board  the  old  Hugomont, 
he  was  seated  at  supper  one  evening  with 
the  third  and  fourth  mate  in  the  starboard 
division  of  the  deck-house,  the  port  being 
occupied  by  the  apprentices.  It  was  a 
dead  calm  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
vessel  was  bound  for  Calcutta.  Clark 
Russell,  then  a  mere  lad  of  fifteen  years, 
happened  to  make  some  remark  which 
elicited    a    scowling    look  from  the  third 


he  was  junior  lieutenant  aboard  H.M.S. 
Medea  when  she  brought  the  Koh-i-noor 
to  England.  The  stone  was  placed  in 
charge  of  two  military  officers,  each  of 
whom  wore  a  key  of  the  casket  round 
his  neck.  The  casket  was  hidden  in  the 
vessel.  No  man  saving  the  two  military 
officers  knew  where  it  was.  Upon  this  he 
based  his  story  entitled,  "The  Major's 
Commission." 

"  You  go  in  very  much  for  descriptive 
detail,"  said  I.  "  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  far  such  minutiae  is  appreciated  by 
the  uninitiated  public."  "  Ah,"  replied  my 
host,  "  that  is  impossible  to  say.  A 
man  must  have  been  at  sea  to  appreciate 
all  the  little  delicate  shades  and  lights 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  perfect 
picture.  Everything  counts  in  the  de- 
scription ;  nothing  is  common  or  unclean 
for  the  sea  novelist ;  the  smallest  touch  of 
nature  gives  life  to  the  picture.     Take  for 
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mate.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fourth 
mate  went  on  deck.  In  a  moment  the 
third  mate  sprang'  to  his  feet,  closed  the 
door,  took  off  his  belt  and  seized  the  boy 
by  his  throat.  "Now,"  he  said,  "you 
young  brute,  I'll  do  for  you."  "  He  ran 
me  backwards," said  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  as 
he  told  me  the  .«ory,  "  but  did  not  strike 
me,  and  I  fell  on  my  back,  which  I  thought 
would  break  under  the  strain,  beneath  a 
shelf  on  which  were  kept  knives,  forks, 
plates,  &c.  The  burly  fellow  dropping 
his  belt  reached  for  a  black-handled  table- 


knife,  with  which  he  menaced  me.  ) 
saw  that  he  was  insane,  and  I  felt  that 
my  sole  chance  lay  in  keeping  perfectly 
motionless  and  silent.  After  a  few 
minute-s  he  rose,  threw  the  knife  on  to 
the  floor,  and  walked  out,  talking  to  him- 
self, and  I  immediately  went  to  Thomas, 
the  chief  officer — a  brother  by-the-bye," 
added  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  "of  Ap 
Thomas,  the  Queen's  harpist.  I  wonder 
if  he  could  tell  me  where  his  brother  is — 
as  good  a  chap  as  ever  walked — and 
reported  the  circumstance  to  him.     Well, 
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to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  was  locked 
up  in  the  cuddy,  and  I  can  see  him  now 
as  I  gazed  through  the  brass-barred 
window,  secured  to  his  bunk  and  watched 
by  two  powerful  seamen.  He  got  better 
before  we  reached  Calcutta,  but  it  was  a 
precious  close  shave  for  my  life,  I  can  tell 
you." 

In  speaking;  of  style  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
informed  me  that  he  dislikes  to  recur  to 
his  earlier  works,  as  he  encounters  so 
much  that  needs  revision  and  condensa- 
tion. The  only  piece  of  writing  that  ever 
gives  him  any  satisfaction  is  the  accom- 
panying passage,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  read  to  me  from  a  proof  he  was 
correcting  of  his  new  novel.  The  Emigrant 
Ship^  now  running  in  The  People, 

**  When  the  Spanish  vessel  had 
diminished  into  a  small  square  of  faint 
crimson  light  right  astern,  with  the  dark 
sea  ridging  between  and  the  line  of  the 
horizon  faint  and  doubtful  as  mist  in  the 
west  where  the  sky  was  barred  with 
streaks,  like  gashes  of  rusty  blood-red 
light,  the  dark  scud  out  of  the  south 
pouring  through  the  dying  radiance  like 
so  much  smoke,  the  weight  went  out  of 
the  wind  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dead  drop, 
and  aloft  the  collapsed  and  startled  sails 
beat  out    the    thunder    of    twenty  small 


guns,  whilst  in  that  strange  pause  the 
briskness  left  the  surge,  and  it  ran  softly, 
with  a  sulky  lift  of  the  sea  to  right  and 
left  that  made  one  think  of  a  sullen  pout 
of  preparation  for  a  whipping." 

It  is  descriptions  such  as  these  that 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the 
wonder  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea.  Few 
there  are  whose  joy  in  a  sea  voyage  is 
not  enhanced  tenfold  by  the  memory  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  works  of  Clark 
RusselPs.  It  is  no  less  a  critic  than  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  who  advises  the  reading 
upon  a  long  voyage  of  **  one  of  the  noble 
sea-poems  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell — of  which 
he  has  given  so  many  and  such  admirable 
examples  to  his  time — and  while  you 
hang  over  his  perfect  pages  of  manly 
adventure  and  maritime  romance,  you 
shall  have  the  great  sea  interpreted  to 
you  by  one  of  the  very  few  who  know 
its  mysteries  and  its  majesties  ;  you  shall 
enjoy  the  subtlest  of  all  intellectual 
delights — that  is  to  say  the  translation  of 
Nature  into  a  living  universe  by  the  magic 
of  genius  ;  and  you  shall  be  gratefully 
aware  that  England,  to  whom  the  ocean 
belongs,  has  found  a  Marryat  of  the  Red 
Ensign  in  these  latter  days  to  keep  up  in 
all  our  hearts  the  love  which  we  must 
never  lose  for  the  *  Great  Green  Mother.*  " 


0(04,^  ^^fh^,    000 /oTu^    SAyd 
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J T  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
realise  fully  the  changes 
which  140  years  have 
made  in  our  great  game 
of  cricket.  But  as- 
suredly  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  be  present  in  the 
flesh  at  Broad  Half- 
penny Down,  near  Ham- 
bledon,  in  the  year 
the  Village  Club  played 
England,  many  of  us,  from  curiosity 
at  any  rate,  would  have  wended 
our  way  there.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  gone  through  the  whole 
performance,  watched  Brett  bowl  his 
underhand  balls  with  terrific  speed,  and 
seen  the  wicket-keep  trying  to  get  the 
ball  into  a  hole  between  the  two  stumps 
before  the  batsman  could  get  his  bat 
there,  which  frequently  led  to  broken 
knuckles,  and  not  out  as  far  as  the 
wicket-keep  was  concerned.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Bat  and  Ball  Inn,  at  the  evening  supper, 
and  to  have  heard  Tom  Sueter,  possessor 
of  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  in  addition  to  a 
fine  off-drive,  like  all  left-hand  batsmen, 
sing  a  song,  and  hear  the  instrumental 
trio  on  the  violin,  clarionet,  and  violon- 
cello played  by  John  Small,  senior,  and 
two  sons.  We  believe  that  in  these  days  - 
the  services  of  Briggs  are  in  frequent  - 
demand  for  Lancashire  penny  readings, 
and    that    the    Notts    Eleven    sing    well 


together  in  parts  after  a  victorious  match, 
led,  we  presume,  by  Gunn,  formerly,  per- 
haps now,  a  member  of  a  church  choir  ; 
but  we  doubt  if  an  instrumental  trio 
could  be  raised  among  professional 
cricketers  gathered  from  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Lord  Sheffield  in  these  days  thinks 
nothing  of  taking  an  eleven  out  to 
Australia,  but  in  1784,  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  (French  Ambassador)  invited  an 
English  Eleven  to  play  some  matches  in 
Paris,  and  they  got  as  far  as  Dover, 
where  they  met  the  Duke  flying  from  a 
■     ■        ■        had 


'  N.  1!.— The  firsi  five  of  these  drai 
they  arc  now  repro<iiici>d,  l>et«ecii    the  years    1S3B  .ind    [S4 
|iortrails.     The  ]>enoil  dmv.-iiig?of  Alfred  Mynn  ami  Fuller  P 


_  ..lade  by  Mr.  G.  F,  Walls,  K.._.,  . 

rS38  .ind   [842,  f„t  hi^  (tieni^.  F.  N 

ilch  Were  ^^^  *''"'"  '''^- 
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never  to  hear  of  them  again  ;  but  even 
this  may  be  said  to  be  a  revival,  for  in 
1835  eleven   spinsters  contended  against 


and  defeated    

;^io  and  a  hot 
supper,  and  we 
hope  that  nijjht 
that  all  of  them 
suffered  from  in- 
digestion. 

There  must  have 
been  an  inde- 
scribable   charm 


matches 
those    days 
the     whole 


1  married   women  for 


inf  or  walking  to  the  spot — and  many 
miles  some  of  them  walked  too — the 
local  Boniface  supplying  unlimited 
victuals  and  drink.  Read  what  Nyren 
says  of  the  punch  that  was  drunk  : 
"None  of  your  modern  catlap  milk 
punch,  but  good  unsophisticated  John 
Bull  stuff  that  would  stand  on  end, 
punch  that  would  make  a  cat  speak."  If 
the  players  drank  much  punch  like  this, 
none  of  them  could  have  performed  ihc 
feat  of  William  Yalden,  of  Chertsey,  whu, 
while  fielding,  jumped  over  a  fence,  aiul 
when  on  his  back  caught  the  ball. 

These  heroes    of  old    time   scorned 
pads  and  gloves,  and   Tom   Walker 
used  to  rub  his  bleeding  fingers  in 
the    dust  after    being    rinded    by 
David  Harris.      Perhaps  it  was  a 
painful  experience  of  being  hit  on 
the    fingers  that  made  Bob   Rob- 
inson  invent    pads,    consisting   of 
two    thin     boards    placed     angle- 
wise,  off  which  the  ball  went  with       ^i^ 
great  noise  ;  but  being  laughed  at, 
he  left  them  off.  The  art  of  ground- 
making  has    in    these    days    been 
reduced  to  a  science,    our  cricket 
grounds  are   like    billiard    tables, 
the  shooter  is   practically  extinct,  and  a 
ball  bumping  up  to  a  man's  head  makes 
the  batsman  pat  the  ground  with  his  bat 
for    two    minutes.     We    can    well    think 


that  the  old  cricketers  without  pads  or 
gloves,  in  silk  socks  and  pumps,  against 
last  underhand  bowling,  and  on  rough 
wickets,    must    have    been    as    hard   as 

We  have  been  writing  of  the  game  as 
played  between  the  years  1770  and  1827, 
and  the  development  of  the  game  was 
going  on  as  steadily  during  that  time  as 
it  has  ever  since.  But  in  1827  the 
greatest  revolution  that  cricket  has  ever 
seen  took  place,  and  old  William  Lilly  white 
and  Jem  Broadbridge  began  bowling 
round-arm.  When  attack  and  defence 
become  obviously  ill-matched,  then  the 
spirit  of  reform  begins  to  be  aroused. 
About  1820  the  batsmen  began  to  have 
things  their  own  way,  the  wickets 
probably  had  improved,  the  bowling, 
being  underhand,  was  lacking  in  variety, 
and  the  scores  began  to  get  too  large. 

The  intelligent  spectator  likes  to  see 
the  getting  of  150  runs  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  a  turn  of  luck  or  skill,  one 
way  or  another,  to  win  or  lose  a  match  ; 
the  fool,  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the 
fourers  come  and  the  hitting  is  furious  is 
happy,  it  is  all  he  understands.  But 
drawn  matches  are  a  nuisance,  bowlers 
get  weary,  and  new  methods  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  even  the  fool  begins  to 
realise  that  something  is  wrong.  In 
1827  batsmen  were  confronted  with  a 
state    of   things  entirely   new  and  unex- 


pected  Round- 


practical  purposes  extinguished  the  old 
fast  underhand,  and  from  1S30  to  1870 
the  great  game  was  at  its  best  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  wickets  were  not  too  good,  and 
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the  skill  of  both  batsmen  and  bowlers  was 
equally  distributed.  An  individual  score  of 
100  in  a  genuine  first-class  match  was  a 
very  rare  event,  while  now  three  in  a  match 
come  com - 
^^IJ  paratively 
often.  Beagley 
got  113  in  1821, 
"  Ward  102 
1825,  and 
Saunders 

1 1  e- 

iS»,       \    men 


Players  ;  Daft  got  118  in  North  v.  South 
in  1862,  and  in  one  remarkable  match, 
Surrey  v.  Cambridgeshire  at  the  Oval  in 
i862Hayward,  Carpenter.and  Caffyneach 
got  into  three  figures  ;  but  not  until  1870 
did  any  one  get  100  in  the  Universiiy 
match  J  since  then  there  have  been  seicn- 
teen  in  twenty-three  matches. 

In  reading  old  cricket  memoranda  oiw 
is  struck  by  many  of  the   players  biiny: 
described  as  hitting  hard  with   bat  ^<\ct 
shoulder.     What  this  means  is  diffimli 
to      say.       In      two     of    the     accom- 
panying sketches,  the  only  two  when 
a    hit    is   portrayed,    the  bat  is,  and 
must  be,  over  the  shoulder.     If  thL> 
phrase    means  that     the    batsman 
stood  while  the  bowler  was  begin- 
ning  his    run    with    his    bat    ove 
his  shoulder,  the  sight  would  have 
been     peculiar  to     the     modern 
critic.     The   position  of  the  man 
hitting  to  square  leg  is    true  to 
fact ;  but  in  first-class  cricket  now 
you  very  seldom  see  any  ball  hit 
hard    to  square    leg,    except    by 
the    unorthodox  hitter,  who  does 
not  scruple  to  pull    one  off    the 
leg  stump. 

Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  one  of 
the  very  greatest  bats  that  ever 
lived,  used  to  get  caught  deep 
square  leg  now  and  then.  If 
Bannerman  or  Shrewsbury  got 
balls  to  hit  to  square  leg  and  then  got 
caught,  they  would  probably  refrain  from 
hitting  there  at  all,  but  try  and  slide  the 


ball  very  fine.  Mr.  Mitchell  used,  how- 
ever, to  say,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
him,  that  if  you  were  not  to  hit  to 
leg,  because  there  was  the  danger  of 
getting  caught  out  there,  you  had  better 
not  play  cricket  at  all,  lor  the  game  was 
not  worth  playing.  The  total  disappear- 
ance of  leg  hitting  in  first-class  cricket 
now  is  a  loss  from  the  spectator's  point 
of  view  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  old-fashioned  half  volley,  caught 
plump  in  the  middle  of  the  bat,  somehow 
seemed  to  make  no  sound,  but  the  ball 
:  sent  clean  out  of  the 
at  the  Oval,  the  mighty 
once  so  treated  by  W.  H. 
•  lucky  to  get  such  a  ball ; 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  ever  having 
Spofforth  bowl  a  half  volley  on  the 
oatsman's  legs  out  of  the  many  hundred 
balls  that  we  have  seen  him  bowl. 

The  portraits  of  the  batsmen  show 
that  they  wore  the  thinnest  of  dancing 
pumps,  a  thought  that  makes  every  one 
of  us  think  of  his  corns.  The  feet  of 
our  ancestors  may  have  been  tougher 
than  ours,  but  no  feet  that  were  ever 
made  could  have  stood  the  work  the 
modern  English  cricketer  imposes  upon 
" "  limbs.  The  bare 
idea  of  ;i  yorker 
trom       Lock 

Richard- 


sometimes  w 
ground.  Evi 
SpofTorth  wa 
Game,  who  v 


coming  down  thump  on  the  big  toe,  only 
guarded  by  a  silk  sock  and  a  pump, 
almost    ma-'^ss   "^"^  ^^1'    for    brandy,    :■ 
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Jorrocks  did  when  he  thought  of  a  fal! 
out  hunting.  But  the  fact  is  true, 
nevertheless,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Budd  played 
a  single-wicket  match  against  a  Mr. 
Brand,  who  was  a  fast  bowler,  and  hit 
Mr.  Budd,  who  himself  tells  the  story, 
in  an  innings  of  seventy  so  often  on 
the  nankeen  knees  and  silk  stockings, 
and  no  pads,  (hat  after  consulting  a  friend 
he  knocked  down  his  wicket,  for  fear  he 
should  be  unable  to  play  next  day. 

The  famous  Beldham.  who  lived  till  he 
was  ninety-nine,  and  left  thirty-nine  child- 
ren behind  him — we  hope  a  tombstone  was 
erected  to  his  memory — saw  cricket  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  his  sayings  we 
consider  to  be  the  most  authentic  on  the 


subject.  Before  1780  the  bowling  was 
always  fast,  and  always  along  the  ground  ; 
the  bat  was  a  most  ponderous  weapon, 
very  heavy  at  the  bottom  ;  and  there  was 
no  attempt  at  defence,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious :  stumps  were  then  two  in 
number  and  one  foot  high,  but  two  feet 
wide.  So  a  good  length  ball  would 
always  go  over  the  wicket.  This  con- 
tinued till  the  great  David  Harris  came 
to  the  front,  who  used  to  practise  all  the 
winter  in  a  barn,  and  the  wickets  were 
raised  to  twenty-two  inches,  and  then 
length  balls  were  introduced.  But  Beld- 
ham is  contemptuous  of  the  old  Hamble- 
don  players.  He  calls  old  Nyren  ' '  not  half 
a  player  as  we  reckon  now  "  ;  he  says 
about  Frame  and  Small  and  Sueter  that 


"  these  men  played  puddling  about  their 
crease  with  no  freedom."  But  still  the 
old  Hambledon  players  were  the  first 
genuine  English  cricketers,  and  we  drink 
to  their  memories,  and  we  hope  that  some 
Old  Mortality  keeps  the  inscriptions  on 
their  tombstones  legible,  especially  that 
of  Tom  Sueter  of  the  tenor  voice,  who 
left  a  sovereign  to  the  church  choir  to 
pay  them  for  singing  an  anthem  at  his 
funeral,  which  anthem  was  duly  sung 

If  the  test  of  true  cricket  is  the  meet- 
ing  of    batting  and    bowling    on     equal 
terms,  starting  from  1827  we  may  divide 
from  that  date  to  this  into  three  epochs. 
From  1827  to  1850  the  bowling  was  better 
than  the  batting.     This  may  not  be  quitu 
the  right  way  to  put  it  ;    the  bowling  was 
no  better  or  indeed  so  good  as  it  has  been 
since,  but  the  grounds   were   rough  and 
the    batsmen    were    tremendously    handi- 
capped.     Every  cricketer  of  forty  years  of 
age  remembers  what    Lord's  Ground  was 
twenty-five  years  ago;  that  was  the  condi- 
tion that  nearly  every  ground  was    in  at 
the  time  dating  from  1827  to  1850.     This 
roughness     of     grounds    is    the    justifi- 
cation   of  many   fieldsmen,     especially 
long-stops,  for  during  the  whole  period 
between    1827    and    1850    there    were 
certainly    on     an    average    more  byes 
with  long-stops  than  since    1880  there 
have  been  without    any    long-stop    at 
all.      In  the    triangular  duels    between 
Eton,    Harrow,  and  Winchester  in  1836 
there  were    796  runs  scored,  and  301  of 
these  were    from    byes,    wides,  and    no- 
balls. 

Fuller  Pilch,  who  on  the  whole  was 
certainly  the  best  bat  in  England  from  1835 
to  1850,  scored  during  his  life  100  runs  in 
an  innings  ten  times,  and  Mr.  Haygarth 
remarks  on  this  "a  feat  never  perhaps 
performed  by  any  one  else."  The  times 
have  altered  with  a  vengeance  indeed. 
During  the  week  between  the  5th  and 
loth  of  June,  1893,  inclusive,  there  were 
ten  single  individual  innings  of  100  runs 
and  over,  made  in  nine  first-class  matches. 
We  pine  for  a  something  that  will 
diminish  the  scoring  on  dry  wickets  and 
increase  it  on  difficult,  for  a  model  match 
ought  not  to  produce  more  than  600  runs, 
and  not  last  more  thaji  two  days. 

The  second  epoch  may  be  said  to  be 
between  1850  and  1870,  and  in  this  period 
the  grounds  had  improved,  and  owing  to 
this  fact,  on  the  whole  both  batting  and 
bowling  met  on  equal  terms,  and  they 
would  have  done  so  for  a  few  years 
longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence 
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of  W.  G.  Grace,  who,  on 
under    any    eircumstanci 


wickets  and 
made  fast 
bowlers  look  foolish,  and  refused  even  to 
be  bowled  out  by  slow.  But  up  to  1870 
the  odds  were  always  against  a  side  who 
in  the  fourth  innings  of  a  match  had  to 
get  160  runs  to  win  the  match.  In  the 
Gentlemen  ;'.  Players  match  at  Lord's  in 
1872,  the  Gentlemen  had  to  get  226  runs 
to  win,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Walker,  an  astute 
judge  of  cricket,  and  of  many  other  games, 
and  altogether  a  great  man,  laid  two  to 
one  to  a  fair  amount  on  the  Players. 
But  Grace  went  in  first,  scored  1 1 2  out  of 
152,  pulverised  the  bowling,  and  the 
Gentlemen  won  by  seven  wickets. 
"  Quite  widiculous,"  said  Mr.  R.  D. 
Walker,  "but  I'll  never  lay  odds  against 
Grace's  side  again." 

During  these  twenty  years  an  individual 
innings  of  a  century  in  a  first  class-match 
was  the  topic  of  conversation  for  days, 
though,  curiously  enough,  there  were  a 
fair  number  played  in  Gentlemen  v. 
Players,  This  is  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time  the  Players  were  far 
too  strong,  up  to  the  time  in  fact  that 
Grace  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Tom 
Hayward  and  Carpenter  each  scored  two 
centuries,  Hayward  on  Lord's  and  Car- 
penter on  the  Oval  ;  Tom  Hearne  and 
Stephenson  each  scored  one.  Alfred 
Lubbock  and  I.  D.  Walker  also  did  the 
same  thing,  both  on  the  Oval.  But 
between  1825  and  1876  no  amateur  played 
an  innings  of  100  at  Lord's  in  Gentlemen 
V.  Players,  except  W.  G.  Grace,  and  he 
scored  five. 

But,  taking  all  first-class  matches  into  — 
consideration,  there  was  a  just  and  fair 
balance  between  batting  and  bowling 
between  1S50  and  1870,  and  genuine 
cricketers  look  back  on  those  days  with  a 
sigh,  for  they  have  indeed  departed.  At 
the  present  time,  1893,  we  are  seeing 
everywhere  hard  and  dry  wickets,  and 
runs  coming  to  a  really  frightful  extent. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  what 
some  old  fogies  wish  us  to  believe,  that 
our  bowling  has  deteriorated.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  maintain  that  Briggs,  Lohmann, 
and  Lockwood  are  better  bowlers  than 
Lillywhite,  HiUyer,  and  Alfred  Mynn. 
When  the  wicket  is  in  favour  of  bowlers, 
just  watch  and  see  what  skill  they  can 
show.  The  ball  hangs,  turns  both  ways, 
pops  up,  is  never  off  the  wicket  on  the  leg 
side  enough  to  get  hit,  and  demands  the 
utmost  skill  to  stand  against.  It  is  this 
accuracy   of  bowlers  of  the  present  day 
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that  we  maintain  was  never  equalled  to 
such  perfection  before.  The  proverbial 
straight  medium  to  fast  bowler  of  his 
day  was  Jemmy  Grundy,  of  whom  it  used 
to  be  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
straight  because  his  prominent  corporation 
regulated  his  arm  to  a  certain  point,  and 
that  point  produced  a  straight  ball.  The 
stomach  story  must  have  been  a  little  in- 
accurate, for  we  can  perfectly  well  remem- 
ber Grundy  bowling  three  half  volleys  to 
leg  in  one  over  to  A.  H.  Winter,  in  the 
Gentlemen  r.  Players  match  in  i8i66,  and 
Mr.  Winter  hit  two  of  them.  The  first 
dozen  bowlers  now  hardly  give  a  half 
volley  to  leg  once  a  leason.  If  Mold, 
Shacklock,  Lockwood,  &c.,  bowled  a  ball 


outside  the  batsmen's  legs  once  in  five 
overs,  the  art  of  long-stopping  would 
have  to  be  revived.  Furthermore,  the 
crack  leg-hitters  of  old  days  were  famous 
for  their  leg-hitting,  and  we  only  need 
mention  the  names  of  Parr,  Mitchell,  and 
Carpenter.  But  in  the  present  day 
nobody  can  be  said  to  be  a  leg-hitter,  for 
nobody  gets  a  leg  ball  10  hit. 

In  the  present  year,  1893,  we  have  had  a 
spring  of  unparalleled  dryness,  so  dry 
that  a  great  many  grounds  are  bare  of 
grass,  and  a  bumping  ball  is  no  uncommon 
thing  at  the  Oval  for  instance.  Now 
this  state  of  things  makes  the  Oval  this 
year  what  Lord's  was  in  i860,  except  that 
at  Lord's  there  was  the  slope  down  the 
hill.      But  does  this  slope  constitute  tl- 
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reason  of  the  proverbial  Lord's  shooter  ;■" 
Everybody  remembers  this  shooter, 
especially  when  it  succeeded  a  ball  that 
bumped  dangerously  near  the  head.  But 
why  has  the  shooter  vanished— gone 
altogether?  Why  did  bowling  on  Lord's 
thirty  years  ago  both  bump  and  shoot, 
while  at  the  Oval  it  only  bumps?  We 
cannot  tell  the  reason,  but  deeply 
regret  the  fact.  The  old-fashioned  Lord's 
shooter  tried  the  batsman's  mettle  higher 
than  any  other  ball  bowled  by  anybody 
between  the  years  1800  to  1893.  The 
last  shooter  we  ever  saw  at  Lord's  was 
in  1875,  when  Mr.  Royle,  of  Oxford, 
bowled  Mr.  Longman  in  the  University 
match  ;    there    was    a    genuine    shooter 


that  broke  back  and  shot  as  well,  and  a 
smile  stole  over  Mr.  Charles  Marsham's 
face.  Mr.  Mitchell,  too  could  tell  you  of 
a  ball  delivered  on  Lord's  to  him  by 
Tarrant  which  shot  and  in  a  second 
was  in  the  long-stop's  hands.  But  en 
route  it  had  brushed  the  paint  off  the  off 
stump  at  the  very  bottom,  just  enough  to 
tickle  off  the  off  bail,  and  the  whole  proof 
that  existed  that  a  wicket  had  fallen 
was  a  bail  the  less,  for  all  three  stumps 
were  just  as  they  were  when  they  were  first 
pitched.  If  these  shooters  came  now  at 
decent  intervals  there  would  be  no  more 
innings  of  300  and  400  runs.  They  were 
not  an  unfair  test,  for  they  could  be 
olayed ;  Carpenter  for  one  played  them, 

id    he    played     them    back    even   when 

3wled  by  Jackson. 


We  maintain  then  that,  speaking 
roughly,  between  1827  and  1850  the 
bowling  was  superior  to  the  batting, 
greatly  owing  to  the  rough  grounds  ; 
between  1850  and  1875  the  skill  was 
fairly  equally  divided  ;  but  that  from 
1875  to  the  present  day  the  batting  has 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  believe  that 
bowling  is  more  accurate  and  more  full 
of  artifice  and  cunning  now  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Of  course  we  are  talking  of 
play  on  good  wickets,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these  good  wickets 
is  the  real  reason  of  this  superiority.  The 
boundaries  too,  no  doubt,  save  the  field, 
but  they  save  the  batsmen  more,  and  a 
big  hitter  now  may  get  a  100  runs 
without  ever  being  really  out  of  breath. 
There  will  be  in  the  future  reforms  and 
changes  made,  but  one  thing  we  may 
say  to  cricketers  generally,  if  you  do  not 
like  to  field  out  for  300  runs,  practice 
catching,  for  if  nobody  dropped  a  feasible 
catch  you  would  never  see  300  runs 
scored  in  one  innings.  We  honestly 
thmk  this  is  a  real  truth. 

We  cannot  discuss  the    Australians 

in    an    article  like   this,    but  whatever 
.^    may    be  said  about  the  evils  of  gate- 

monev  matches  and  any  inconveniences 

there  may  be  from  too  many  matches, 
nobody  can  deny  that  their  visits  to 
England  give  an  excitement  and  in- 
t  ere  St  to  cricket  that  is  delightful. 
The  bowling  of  the  Australians  in  1878, 
1880,  1882,  and  1884  was  a  revela- 
tion ;  we  had  seen  nothing  quite  like 
it  before.  We  had  the  fast  bowler,  the 
medium,  and  the  slow,  but  the  bowler 
who  in  a  way  combined  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  three  was  never  seen  till 
Spofforth  came  on  the  scene.  In  those 
years  he  did  a  tremendous  lot  of  work, 
and  this  fact  was  very  likely  the  reason 
why  his  career  has  been  a  brief  one  ; 
he  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  but  he 
began  to  decline  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
third  year  ;  but  from  1878  till  1887  he  was 
bowling  in  England  and  Australia  all  the 
year  through,  and  this  is  more  than  the 
human  frame  can  .stand.  But  English- 
men who  saw  him  bowl  in  1878,  1880, 
1882,  and  1884,  saw  the  highest  perfection 
of  the  art,  and  our  belief  is  that  when  In 
another  world  the  true  immortals  of 
games  are  discovered,  they  will  be  three 
in  number,  and  only  three,  Grace  among 
batsmen,  Spofforth  among  bowlers,  and 
Roberts  among  billiard  players. 

Thirty  years  ago  bowling  was  nearly  all 
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last,  for  the  rough  condition  of  the 
grounds  was  all  in  their  favour,  they 
terrified  the  batsmen  and  got  them  out. 
Grounds  improved  and  Grace  threw  fast 
bowling  into  the  shade,  so  everybody 
bowled  slow,  and  bad  some  of  them  were. 
Grace  once  said  that  you  never  wanted  a 
fast  bowler  except  one  on  a  side  just  to 
vary  the  pace  and  enable  the  slow  bowler 
to  get  wickets.  Then  grounds  got  like 
billiard  tables,  and  Spofforth  having  set 
the  example,  bowlers  began  to  change 
pace  and  bowl  every  variety.  And  this  is 
the  highest  development  of  all,  nothing 
more  can  be  done.  But  in  the  present  year 
there  are  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  old  tear- 
away  fast  bowlers.  Nobody  will  convince 
us  that  these  possess  anything  like  the 
skill  of  the  bowlers  of  the  Lohmann, 
Spofforth.  and  Briggs  school  ;  hut  if 
owing  to  a  drought  in  the  spring  wickets 
should  begin  to  play  queerly,  the  fast 
bowler  will  get  more  wickets  than  any 
other  class  of  bowler  that  exists.  At  the 
Oval  now  where  the  wickets  bump 
Richardson  and  Lockwood  begin  the 
bowling  at  lightning  speed.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  with  Grace  in  at  one  end 
and  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell  at  the  other  neither 
of  them  would  bowl  many  maidens. 

In  the  beginningof  the  century  matches 
used  to  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  betting 
men  resorted  to  the  usual  artitices. 
"  One  artifice,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  "  was  to 
keep  a  player  out  of  the  way  by  a  false 
report  that  his  wife  was  dead."  It  is  all 
right  now,  it  is  the  grandest  game  in  the 
world  because  it  is  the  purest.  It  is 
played  in  the  spirit  of  old  Caldecourt,  the 
umpire  of  fifty  years  ago.      ■'  Is  there  any 


reason,"   said  a  cad  to  old   Caldecourt, 
"why  I    should   not  in  the  middle  of  an 

bowl  a  left-hand  ball  without  giving 


the  bat  i 


■*Noi 


Lt  all." 


said  old  Caldecourt,  "  unless  you  should 
happen  to  be  a  gentleman."  Bravo, 
Caldecourt !  Cricket  is  played  in  this 
.spirit  :    football  players  and  golfers,  take 


M^       •  -yr,  Qor 


By  Norman   Gale. 

Come,  Mother,  bring  the  baby  out, 
And  let  her  roll — the  grass  is  dry ! 

Take  off  her  shoes,  and  she  shall  kick 
Those  pinky  toes  toward  the  sky. 

The  firmament  forgive  her  crime ! 

And  as  a  sign  of  love  and  grace 
May  God,  who  holds  it,  send  my  child 

Her  mother's  hair,  her  mother's  face ! 


See,   Mary,  here's  a  cherry  tree 

To  make  her  eyes  grow  round  and  bright ; 
O,  how  she  chatters  to  the  fruit — 

The  dimpled  bundle  of  delight ! 

There,  Sweetheart !     See  the  gaudy  cheek. 
And  see  the  naughty  lurking  stone  ; 

And  now  each  juicy  half  (my  word!) 
Is  Baby  Rosebud's  very    own! 

Dear  Mother,  as  I  watch  this    child 
Stare  upward  to  the  depthless  blue 

My  spirit,  fleeter  than  the  gaze, 

Goes  up  with  thanks  for  her  and  you. 

God,  blight  my  orchard,  scourge  my  friend, 
And  drive  my  blackbird  from  his  tree ; 

But  leave  this  babe  for  Mary's  breast. 
And  let  me  tend  them  both  for  Thee ! 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S    ORCHIDS. 


By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  DRAYCOTT.  Bir 


ingham. 


VER  since  Mr.Chamber- 
lain's  first  appearance 
in  the  arena  of  states- 
manship, the  flower  in 
his  buttonhole  has  been 
considered  to  possess 
great  political  signifi- 
cance. In  the  days 
before  the  Home  Rule  "split"  it  was 
used  by  Conservative  speakers  as  an 
illustration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  un- 
I  English  charac- 


ter, 


of 


some 
whom  were 
wont  to  con- 
trast his  avow- 
ed love  of  the 
exotic  with  the 
alleged  fond- 
nessof  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield 
for  the  simple 
primrose.  Since 
then  Radicals 
have  pointed 
the  finger  of 
scorn— metaphorically  at  any  rate— at  the 
costly  flower  as  exemplifying  the  aristo- 
cratic instincts  which  at  heart  Mr.  Cham- 


A  NATIVE  OF  VENEZUELA.  THE 
MOST  EXPENSIVE  VARIF.TY  IS 
THAT       WITH        PURE        WHITE 


berlain  always  cherished.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  consider  what  amount  of 
truth,  if  any,  there  is  in  either  of  these 
views.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain's devotion  to  the  orchid  and 
its  cultivation  is  as  important  a  fact  in 
Xhepersonnel  of  la  kautt  poliliijve  as  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  dexterity  in  wood-cutting,  or 
as  is  Mr.  Balfour's  skill  as  a  golfer. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  fidelity  to  the  flower  has 
done  a  good  deal  in  strengthening  the 
cult  of  the  orchid  first  initiated  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  early  in  the  present 
century.  It  has  familiarised  many  with 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  blossom 
to  whom  it  would  otherwi.se  have 
been  but  a 
name. 

The  sixth 
Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire is  said 
to  have  had 
great  interest 
in  the  flower 
aroused  by 
seeing  one 
had 


lorted 
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From  m  photofnph  hj*  • 

orchids  that 
he  is  believed 
by  the  g'ard- 
eners  to  know 
every  plant. 
The  greater 
part  of  the  Par- 
liamentary va- 
cation every 
year  is  spent 
by  the  Liberal 
Unionist  leader 


be  grown  at  no 
greater  ex- 
pense than 
many  other 
flowers  for 
which  artificial 
heat  is  requir- 
ed. At  the 
same  time  to 
obtain  really 
good  results 
the  bulbs,  after 


the  fjlass  -  houses 
flowers  arepractical- 
1y  unknown.  Among 
these  gardeners,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  estab- 
lished a  provident 
fund  on  the  principle 
of  his  doubling  the 

irontribution  made 
to  it  by  the  men. 

The    price    of  an 
orchid    is    largely  a 


ers,  prove  to  be  of 
the    value  of   many 


they  have  ar- 
rived from 
tlieir      foreign 
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have  at    High- 
led  -  up 


aside  in 
gardens  as 
worthless  ;  it 
was  purchased 
for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain a  few 
months  ago  ;t( 
a    sate    of  or- 


of  fifty  guiti 


try  of  Guatemala, 
and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  lost  to  cul- 
tivation. It  turned 
up  again  at  this  sale 
of  a  private  gentle- 

and  this  tittle  pot  at 
Highbury,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration,  is 
the  only  specimen  of 
the  plant,  which  is 
known  as  CatlUya 
GuaUmaUtnis,  now 
in  England.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  an- 
other potential  prize 
in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  specimen  of 
Sohralia  Cattleya. 
This     plant,     which 
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tng  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the 
orchids  when  he 
U  at  home.  One 


all 


tht 


tion  under  the  glass,  and  Mr.  Burberry 
cherishes  a  stronfj  hope  that  one  of  these 
fine  days  the  sun's  rays  will  draw  forth  the 
hidden  flower.  Sales  of  orchids  by  auction, 
it  may  be  added,  are  now  not  of  infre- 
quent occurrence,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  generally  represented  at  them  ;  the 
bidding  is  sometimes  very  keen,  especially 
when  such  wealthy  collectors  as  Baron 
Schroder  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  arc 
present.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has 
seldom  been  seen  at  these  sales.  Nor 
does  he  send  orchids  to  exhibitions,  ex- 
cepting to  those  held  In  Birmingham  and 
the  locality.  In  the  gardeners'  shed  hang 
the  trophies  of  such  exhibitions  in  the 
shape  of  many  prize  cards. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  are 
in  London  a  box  of  the  most  beautiful 
blooms  IS  sent  every  week  for  the  decora- 
tion of  their  house  in  Princes'  Gate.  In 
addition,  two  flowers  of  the  kinds  best 
adapted  to  the  buttonhole  are  sent 
every  day,  and  it  is  with  one  of  these  that 
the  Liberal  Unionist  leader  generally 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken 
every  means,  on  the  other  hand,  of  obtain- 


houses  without 
once  encounter- 
ing the  open  air. 
The  drawing- 
room  opens  on 
to  a  lofty  con- 
servatory, filled 
with  the  scent 
of  many  sweet- 
smelling  flow- 
ers. In  the  cen- 
tre are  some 
magnificent  fo- 
liage        pi, 


shac 


I  littl* 


fountain  at  the 
side  of  Carrara 
marble,  one  or 
two  little  rustic 
tables  and  sev- 
eral    most    se- 

chairs.  From 
the  conserva- 
tory one  passes 
through  a  grot- 
to-like foliage 
house  and  so  in- 
to the  corridor  of  the  orchid  houses. 
In  this  foliage  house,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  fine  plant,  believed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  known,  which 
has  been  named  Ant/itrium  Chamber- 
iaitiium.  Its  root  was  found  twelve 
years  ago  among  a  mass  of  orchid  bulbs 
which  had  been  imported  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain from  South  America.  Fitted  with 
the  electric 
light,  the  con- 
servatory and 
the  corridor 
must,  indeed, 
have  a  great 
charm,  for  the 
dinner  party  or 
in  the  intervals 
of  the  dance. 
Highbury  have 
more 


And    the 
sometimes 


guests     at 

something 

which  the  beauteous  sight 
in  the  orchid  houses  affords  them  ; 
they  will  often  carry  away  with  them 
a  choice  specimen  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
zeal  and  success  in  the  culture  of  the 
ordiid,  " 
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By  ROBERT  LACEY  EVERETT,  M.P. 


Illustrations  by  A.  QUINTON. 


BN  the  nth  of  June,  1776, 
in  the  pretty  village  of 
East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk. 
John  Constable  was  boin. 
From  the  high  ground 
ill  this  village  you  look 
down  into  the  peaceful 
pleasant  valley  of  the 
Stour  ;  and  it  was  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  also,  and  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  it 
too,  that,  half  a  century  earlier.  Gains- 
borough had  been  born.  Now  on  this 
summer's  day  of  1776  another  child,  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  painter  and  to 
shed  further  lustre  on  the  county  and 
country  of  his  birth,  opened  his  infant  eyes 
for  the  Rrst  time  on  this  beautiful  world, 
some  of  whose  fair  scenes  he  was  to 
immortalise  with  his  artist's  brush.  The 
rich  lowlands  of  the  Stour  valley,  its 
fertile  corntields  and  green  pastures,  its 
quaint  farmhouses,  its  fine  timber,  its 
watermills  by  the  still  stream,  and  its 
square-Cowered  old  grey  churches,  he 
transferred  to  his  canvas,  where  we  may 
■e  them  to-day  as  he  saw  them  a  century 


ago,  and  as  the  many  visitors  whom  his 
pictures  bring  to  East  Bergholt  and  the 
neighbourhood  every  year  may  see  them 
still,  but  little  altered.  The  traveller  on 
the  Great  Eastern  line  to  Ipswich  or 
Harwich  can  see  from  the  London  side 
of  the  Manningtree  station  the  fine  tall 
tower  of  Dedham  church— on  his  left  if 
he  faces  the  engine.  This  toner,  con- 
spicuous for  miles  around,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  eastern  counties,  rich  as  they 
are  above  any  part  of  England  in  beauti- 
ful parish  churches.  In  the  little  Essex 
town  which  clusters  round  this  church,  at 
the  old  Grammar  School  there,  the  artist 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  school- 
boy days. 

Constable's  father  was  a  wealthy  miller, 
owning  and  working  several  of  the  water- 
and  wind-mills  near  the  Stour.  He  in- 
tended his  son  at  first  for  the  Church,  and 
after  wished  him  to  follow  his  own  busi- 
ness of  miller,  but  an  instinct  that  would 
not  be  denied  and  an  all-powerful  destiny 
led  the  youth  into  another  career.  He 
early  showed  an  inclination  for  painting 
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and  drawing-,  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  mother 
lived  at  Dedham  and  who  was  himself  so 
fond  of  art  that  he  usually  carried  a 
favourite  "  Claude "  about  with  him  in 
his  carriage  when  on  a  journey.  The 
youth  was  further  incited  to  the  same 
end  by  a  son  of  the  village  plumber  and 
jflazier,  a  lad  who  had  the  same  passion- 
ate love  of  painting  from  nature  as  the 
wealthy  miller's  son,  and  the  two  were 
frequent  companions,  sketching  and 
painting  in  the  fields.     Constable's  father, 


second  hand  ; "  but  now  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Bergholt,  where,  he  says,  "I 
shall  endeavour  to  get  a  pure  and  un- 
affected manner  of  representing  the  scenes 
that  may  employ  me.  There  is  room  for 
a  natural  painter.  The  great  vice  of  the 
present  age  is  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing beyond  the  truth." 

As  with  all  men  whom  nature  has 
highly  gifted,  he  had  within  him  strong 
assurances  of  success.  In  1803  he  writes, 
"  I  feel  more  than  ever  a  decided  con- 
viction   that   1  shall  some  day  or  other 


It    CONSFABLK 


against  his  own  judgment,  but  at  the 
pleadings  of  his  son  and  the  persuasion 
of  others,  allowed  him  to  go  to  London 
to  study  art  when  in  his  nineteenth 
year ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  the  miller's 
confidential  clerk  dying,  young  Constable 
was  fetched  home  to  fill  his  place.  He 
had  grown  now  to  be  a  fine  young  man, 
and  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  "hand- 
some miller."  He  discharged  his  duties 
at  the  mill  faithfully,  but  his  natural  bent 
was  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  in 
1799.  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
he  left  finally  his  work  at  the  mill,  and  re- 
turning to  London  was  admitted  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  1802,  when  twenty-six  years  old  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture,  a  landscape,  at 
the  Academy.  West,  the  then  president, 
spoke  encouragingly  to  him.  At  first, 
Constable  tells  us,  "  he  tried  to  paint  like 
his    contemporaries,     seeking     truth      at 


paint  some  good  pictures,  pictures  that 
will  be  valued  by  posterity  if  I  do  not  live 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  them."  The  words 
were  prophetic.  His  pictures  did  not 
take  in  his  lifetime  ;  they  were  too 
original  and  too  English  to  succeed  at 
once.  But  he  persevered,  faithful  to  his 
own  ideas,  and  to-day  he  is  recognised  as 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  faithful 
landscape.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
'while  other  painters  have  made  us  see 
nature  at  a  distance  or  through  a  win- 
dow, he  alone  has  planted  our  feet  in 
her  midst.  He  was  the  first  to  paint  the 
greenness  and  moisture  of  his  native 
country,  the  first  to  paint  the  noon  sun- 
shine with  its  white  light  pouring  down 
through  the  leaves  and  sparkling  in  the 
foliage  and  in  the  grass,  the  first  to 
paint  truly  the  sunshot  clouds  of  a 
showery  sky."  Fuseli  said,  "  Constable's 
pictureii     make    me     send    for-  my  coa' 
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and  my  umbrella."  Could  there  be  higher 
testimony  to  their  faithfulness  to  nature? 
There  was  romance  as  well  as  struggle 
in  the  painter's  life.  He  had  a  lady  love 
who  warmly  reciprocated  his  affection, 
but  whose  relatives  opposed  the  desired 
match.  She  was  a  Miss  Bicknell.  Her 
father  was  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty  and 
afterwards  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Her 
grandfather.  Dr.  Rhudde,  rector  of  East 
Bergholt,  was  even  more  opposed  to  the 
match  than  the  lady's  father.  For  five 
long  years  the  lovers  were  only  allowed 
to  correspond,  but  throughout  them 
they  remained  in  unchanged  faithfulness 
to  each  other.       Bv    1815   the  artist  had 


being  mothers,  had  not  discouraged  the 
match),  and  in  1816  Constable's  father 
died.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3-ear  the 
pair  married,  she  being  twenty-nine  and  he 
forty.  They  set  up  their  home  in  London. 
Three  years  later  Constable  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
exhibited  one  of  his  finest  pictures  this 
year,  "  The  White  Horse  ;  or,  a  Scene 
on  the  River  Stour."  His  house  at  this 
time  was  full  of  pictures  which  found  no 
buyers,  and  his  first  considerable  tribute 
of  fame  came  from  France.  His  well 
known  "  Hay  Wain,"  now  in  our  National 
Gallery,  was  bought  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
exhibited    in    France,    where  it  attracted 


been  able  to  make  income  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  lady  at  her  father's 
house  in  London.  The  rector  of  Berg- 
holt was  very  angry  when  the  engage- 
ment was  thus  recognised,  and  said, 
"  Maria  was  no  longer  his  daughter." 
How  strange  this  opposition  seems  to  us 
now,  when  the  name  of  the  rector  is  only 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  his  association 
with  the  young  artist  whom  he  despised, 
but  whose  works  of  genius  have  given 
lasting  fame  to  the  village  of  Bergholt ! 
Could  Dr.  Rhudde  revisit  his  old  parish 
he  would  not  feel  disposed  to  disown 
his  "  Maria  "  for  having  linked  herlife  with 
that  of  Constable.  In  1815  both  of  the  lov- 
-rs  lost  their  mothers  (who,  likely  enough, 


much  attention  for  its  freshness  and 
naturalness.  The  King  of  France  sent 
the  painter  a  gold  medal,  the  first  earnest 
of  the  fame  that  was  to  come.  But  not- 
withstanding this  beginning  of  fame,  and 
notwithstanding  a  legacy  of  ;6"4,ooo  left  to 
his  wife  by  Dr.  Rhudde,  whose  enmity 
relented  at  last,  his  income  as  his 
family  increased  was  often  strained, 
until  the  death  of  his  wife's  father,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  pair  ^£"20,000.  This, 
wrote  Constable,  "  I  will  settle  on  my 
wife  and  children.  And  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  stand  before  a  six-foot  canvas  with 
a  mind  at  ease,  thank  God."  But  his 
rejoicing  was  short  ;  a  greater  misfor. 
tune    than    poverty,    great    as     that    is, 
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befell  him.  His  wife,  who  had  shared 
bis  hopes  and  (oils  and  aspirations, 
was  taken  from  him,  leaving  him  and 
their  large  family  to  tread  a  saddened 
course  till  the  end  came.  He  stil! 
worked  bravely  on,  though  often  suf- 
fering from  depression,  loving  his  art, 
and  idolising  his  children.  On  March 
31st,  1837,  he  worked  all  day  at  his 
picture,  "Arundel  Mill  and  Castle";  in 
the  evening  he  went  out  on  a  charitable 
errand  in  connection  with  the  Artist's 
Benevolent  Association,  of  which  he  was 


mother  tongue.  None  of  your  Latin  and 
French  derived  words  for  us.  The  fair 
hair  and  the  round  comely  face  of  the 
Saxon  are  ours  too.  In  no  part  of  England 
are  the  youths  and  maidens  comelier  to 
look  upon  than  in  Suffolk  villages.  When 
we  are  among  them  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  feelings  which  led  Gregory  at  Rome — 
surrounded  as  he  was  wont  to  be  with 
the  dark-haired  Latin  races — to  exclaim, 
"  Not  Angles  but  angels,"  when  he 
looked  upon  the  comely  open  counten- 
ances of  the  Anglian  lads,  who  were  set 


president;  at  night  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died. 

Such  in  brief  outline  was  the  career  of 
the  great  painter. 

At  Bergholt  Constable  lived  much  in 
the  fields  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, his  companions  the  agricultural 
labourers.  The  quiet  peacefulness  of 
their  lives  he  has  transferred  to  his 
pictures.  What  are  these  Suffolk  folk  like  ? 
Like  all  provincial  peoples,  the  Suffolk 
folk  have  their  own  peculiarities,  peculi- 
arities begotten  of  race,  of  history,  and 
surroundings.  By  race  we  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  are  Angles.  The  Saxon  speech 
of  the  Bible  and  of  John  Bunyan,  of  John 
Bright,  and  of  Charles    Spurgeon,  is  our 


for  sale  in  the  market  place.  And  the 
maidens,  of  course  it  goes  without  saying, 
are  prettier  than  the  lads.  The  cottage 
homes  of  any  of  our  villages  can  show 
girls  as  fresh  and  rosy  and  beautiful  as 
the  eye  can  desire  to  look  upon. 

The  cottages  in  which  Suffolk  folk  live 
are  of  all  degrees  of  excellence  or  bad- 
ness, from  the  three-bed  roomed  handsome 
substantial  red-brick  modern  cottage, 
with  its  ample  and  well-planted  garden,  on 
the  great  estate  owned  by  the  man  of 
wealth,  to  the  one-bedroomed  clay  built 
thatched  cottage  of  the  olden  time.  As 
a  rule  rents  are  only  about  £4  a  year, 
often  less,  and  are  paid  yearly  at 
Michaelmas.  '■'"'^  ^^*^  cottager    does    not 
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begin  to  think  about  his  rent  till  the 
harvest  begins.  Harvests  are  made 
large  in  the  Eastern  Counties  ;  from  ;£8 
to  £g  a  man  in  money  and  malt  being  a 
common  price  in  Suffolk  for  work  which, 
on  the  average,  will  be  done  in  a  little 
over  or  under  four  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather.  From  the  extra  money  earned 
in  harvest,  and  from  the  gleaning,  and 
from  the  fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  the  rent 
can  usually  be  paid. 
Gleaning,  in  my  youthful 
days,  was  one  of  the  great 
incomings  of  the  year  to 
the  labourer's  family.  In 
some  parishes  no  glean- 
ing used  to  be  allowed 
before  the  church  bell  was 
rung  as  a  signal  to  begin, 
the  hour  being  Rxed  so 
that  the  mothers,  who 
had  houses  and  children 
to  care  for,  might  be  able 
to  start  fair  with  the  single 
women.  A  family  who 
worked  well  would  pick 
up  in  the  harvest  two  or 
three  sacks  of  wheat, 
worth  often  then  301.  a 
sack.  But  gleaning  is 
much  less  thought  of  now, 
partly  because  the  people 
are  better  off,  partly  be- 
cause corn  is  cheaper  and 
labour  much  better  paid, 
and  partly  because  of  the 
introduction  of  the  reap- 
ing machines  and  the 
horse  rakes  of  modern 
times.  Within  the  memory 
of  many  of  us,  when  the 
sickle  was  still  in  use,  the 
picture  of  the  reapers  and 
of  the  gleaners  given  in  the  book  of  Ruth 
had  its  almost  exact  counterpart  in  our 
English  fields.  The  harvest  has  lost 
many  of  its  old  pleasant  characteristics 
now  that  the  sickle  is  gone,  and  gone 
with  it  the  competition  of  man  with  man 
as  they  reaped  side  by  side  in  the  field, 
each  carrying  his  breadth  and  each  trying 
to  get  to  the  end  of  the  field  first. 

Rare  cover  did  those  old  reaped 
stubbles  form  for  game.  In  them  the 
partridges — so  plentiful  in  the  Eastern 
Counties — could  find  at  the  same  time 
both  food  and  shelter.  Now,  when  we 
shave  the  ground  as  close  as  a  man's 
chin,  the  birds,  unless  the  stubble  is  very 
foul  with  weeds  which  spring  up  again 
fter  the   corn   is  cut,  can   hardly   hide 


themselves  when  after  their  food.  Then 
there  was  as  good  shooting  in  the  stubbles, 
and  often  better,  than  in  the  turnips,  and 
as  good  cover.  The  old  sportsman  often 
longs  for  the  reaped  stubbles  of  his 
youth  back  again.  In  the  Eastern 
Counties  game  is  a  sacred  thing.  In  the 
good  times,  when  farming  went  well, 
everything  on  the  great  estates  was  made 
subservient  to  it.     The  plough  must  not 


go  too  close  to  the  hedges,  but  good 
nesting  must  be  left  for  the  birds  in  the 
wide  rough  borders.  Tenants  were  valued 
in  proportion  as  they  cared  for  the  birds, 
jealous  never  needlessly  to  destroy  a  nest, 
and  labourers  were  only  thought  well  of 
as  they  could  be  trusted  to  leave  eggs,  and 
nets,  and  snares,  and  guns  alone.  In 
those  halcyon  days  for  landowners  there 
was  no  difficulty  about  tenants  and  rents, 
the  only  anxiety  on  the  estate  was  as  to 
the  game.  A  poacher  was  the  pet  aver- 
sion of  the  squire,  who,  in  order  to  make 
himself  safe  against  labourers  towards 
poaching  inclined,  tried  to  get  all  the 
cottages  under  his  own  power  so  that  he 
could  clear  out  of  the  district  any  trouble- 
some offender.     The  labourer  likes  to  see 
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sport,  and  some  of  the  class  have,  as  so 
many  of  us  have,  the  hunter's  instinct 
strong  and  unconquerable  within  them. 
Being- about  in  the  fields  at  all  hours  they 
are  always  with  the  game,  they  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  finding  eggs  and  of 
knowing  the  favourite  resorts  of  the 
birds  and  the  hares.  The  love  of  sport 
and  the  money  value  of  eggs  and  game 
both  tempt  the  men  of  the  fields  to 
poach.  The  feeling  in  the  villages  is 
that  game  is  not  property,  but  that  it 
is  sent  for  all,  and  that  it  is  all  right  to 
get  it,  only  you  should  try  not  to  be 
found  out.  In  every  village  where  there 
is  much  game  there  are  those  who  cannot 
keep  their  hands  off  it,  and  there  are  con- 
venient underground  channels  in  all  such 
places  for  disposing  of  eggs  and  birds. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Gamekeepers,  police- 
men, and  magistrates  are  looked  upon  by 
the  villagers  more  or  less  as  their  natural 
■  is.justastheconstabularvandmagis- 
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tratesareby  the  people  in  Ireland,  only  the 
things  in  dispute  here  are,  happily,  not 
near  so  serious  as  there.  If  ordinary  cases 
of  poaching  were  tried  before  juries  taken 
out  of  the  cottages,  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  convict  a  poacher  in  Suffolk  as  it  is  a 
man  who  opposes  the  landlords  in  Ireland. 
The  love  of  sport  is  natural  to  man,  and 
confined  to  no  rank  of  life.  No  class  of 
rural  dwellers  were  fonder  of  it  in  the  old 
times  than  the  parsons.  Many  are  the 
tales  still  current  of  sporting  parsons. 
Here  is  one.     Flights  of  that  mysterious 


bird,  the  woodcock,  used  to  come  over 
the  German  Ocean  to  our  shores,  as 
they  do  still  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  drop  to  rest  for  a  time  on  the 
wild  heaths  near  the  coast.  A  sporting 
parson  in  one  of  these  Suffolk  parishes 
was  conducting  morning  service  in  his 
church  one  Sunday,  when  his  servant 
entered  the  church  and  went  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  whispered  to  his  master, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  begin  his  sermon  : 
"Please,  sir,  the  cock  are  over."  The 
parson  cut  short  his  sermon,  gave  notice 
that  there  would  not  be  service  in  the 
afternoon,  hastened  home  to  get  his  gun 
and  dog,  and  sallied  forth  to  beat  the 
heath.  The  birds  were  dead  tired  and 
lay  close,  the  parson  had  a  good  dog 
and  was  a  good  shot,  and  twenty-four 
brace  of  woodcock  he  bagged  before  he 
went  home  to  his  Sunday  dinner. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when 
customs  duties  were  many  and  very  heavy, 
the  number  of  convenient  water-ways  on 
the  coa.st  of  Suffolk 
and     Essex     made 
smuggling    a  com- 
mon pursuit  in  the 
villages.        Not     a 
few    of  the    bolder 
^^  spirits    among    the 

jjjfa  labourers  took  part 

i.'^IBIB'.  «i^  in  that  exciting, 
and  then  profitable, 
though  .sometimes 
dangerous  form  of 
sport.  The  cargo 
would  be  landed  in 
the  night  at  some 
quiet  spot,  and 
stowed  away  in  a 
convenient  sandpit, 
or  barn,  or  pond, 
till  there  was  oppor- 
tunity toget  it  away. 
If  in  a  sandpit,  a 
shepherd  would 
very  likely  have  oc- 
casion to  drive  his  sheep  that  way,  so  as 
to  obliterate  wheel  marks  and  other  traces 
— for  the  whole  coast  population  was  more 
or  less  in  league  to  evade  the  customs 
ofl^cers.  An  old  man,  who  worked  for  the 
writer,  pointed  out  a  pond  in  our  village, 
passing  which,  in  the  early  morning,  as  he 
went  to  feed  his  horses,  the  man  said 
he  once  noticed  wheel  marks  on  the 
grass — there  had  been  a  white  frost  in 
the  night — marks  leading  down  to  the 
pond.  His  curiosity  was  roused  ;  what 
could  a  cart  have  been  after  there  ?    hf 
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followed  the  track  to  the  water  and 
peering  about  saw  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond  a  peg  in  the  long  grass  driven  into 
the  ground,  having  a  stout  cord  attached 
to  it.  What  was  this  ?  He  pulled  and 
pulled,  and  presently  there  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  pond  a  number  of  casks, 
containing,  as  he  judged,  spirits.  He 
knew  what  this  meant,  and  suspecting 
that  verj-  likely  some  one  was  watching 
near,  whom  it  would  not  do  to  tride  with, 
he  quickly  decamped  and  took  good  care 
not  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen,  more 
especially  as  he  knew  his  master  had  a 
concealed  well  in  one  bay  of  his  barn  which 
hid  smuggled  goods  sometimes.  The  old 
man  is  dead  now  who  told  me  this.  So  is 
a  farmer  who  occupied  a  farm  by  the 
river  Orwell,  and  who  told  me  that  one 
evening  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  he  had 
noticed  hanging  about  the  lanes  leading 
up  from  the  water  apparently  wanting  to 
speak  to  him. 

"  Master,"  said  the  man  to  him,  "you 
keep  a  dog,  don't  you?" 

"  Ves,  what  of  that?" 

"  If  you  hear  him  bark  to-night  don't 
take  any  notice,  it  will  be  all  right. — You 
are   down    pretty  early  in    the  morning, 


are 


■  said  the 


"  Yes,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Go  out  by  the  back  di 
man. 

The  farmer  took  the  hint.  True 
enough  in  the  night  he  heard  hts 
dog  very  noisy,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  hint  {  ' 
did  not  disturb  I 
Going  down  early 
morning,  he  found 
cask  of  good  spirits 
left  at  his  dooi 
part    of    a    cargo 


which  had   been   carried    past  his  house 
in  the  night. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Suffolk 
peasant  is  very  noticeable.  In  his  talk 
he  is  a  great  pessimist.  If  you  ask  him 
how  he  is  ?  "  Pretty  middling,  thank 
you,"  will  be  the  answer  of  a  well  man. 
What  the  origin  of  this  way  of  looking 
on  the  dark  side  is  I  have  often  wondered, 
especially  as  your  Suffolk  man  is  generally 
a  cheerful  man.  The  dark  view  is  con- 
fined to  his  speech.  A  Suffolk  man,  it 
used  to  be  said  in  the  army,  will  always 
"grumble  but  go."  A  worthy,  honest, 
sober,  industrious  man,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  Suffolk  labourer,  inclined  distinctly 
still  to  Puritanism,  hke  his  ancestors  who 
fought  with  Cromwell.  The  simple,  gentle 
s'pirit  of  Suffolk  folk,  with  which  is  allied 
too  great  stubbornness  and  power  of  quiet 
endurance,  lives  on  still.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  speaks  to  us  from  the  canvas 
which  the  touch  of  Constable  and  of 
Gainsborough  has  made  to  glow  with 
the  peaceful  quiet  beauty  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Stour  and  of  the  Orwell.  There 
is  nothing  tawdry,  no  veneer  of  the  town 
in  Suffolk  scenery  or  Suffolk  people.  The 
self-restraint  and  gentle  manners  of  the 
Saxon  people  are  in  harmony  with  the 
noble  peacefulness  of  the  English  scenery 
amidst  which  they  live.  It  was  amid 
such  surroundings  that  Constable  was 
born  and  handled  the  brush,  and,  as  we 
look  upon  one  of  his  pictures,  the  din 
and  rush  of  city-life  shrink 
ihiir  right  proportions, 
I  the  peaceful  tone  and 
sting:  works  of  nature 
i;-assert  their  supre- 
macy over  the  pass- 
ig  works  and  pas- 
sions of  man. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

A    NOCTUHNAL   RfDE. 

V  r  the  details  of  this  ride 
I  need  hardly  speak. 
Anxious  to  avoid  the 
I  steered  my 
course  by  as  northerly  a 
as  was  practic- 
able. The  street  lamps 
were,  of  course,  unlighted,  but  the 
glow  of  innumerable  fires  reflected  from 
every  window,  and  beaten  downwards 
by   the   crimson  _   clouds         over- 

turning night  in- 
to day.  As  I  gal- 
loped through 
the  streets  of 
Marylebone,  1 
caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  Allila 
wheeling  far 
away  over  what 
seemed  to  be 
Kensington.  But 


of  the  few  awkward  incidents  in  my  ride 
I  can  scarcely  now  remember  one  ;  my 
chief  enemy  indeed  was  a  poignant 
anxiety  about  Lena. 

It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock  by  the 
time  I  galloped  into  Islington,  tired, 
hungry,  and  unkempt,  but  devoured  by 
emotions  which  sternly  forbade  a  halt. 

Five  minutes  brought  me  to  the  villa, 
and,  throwing  the  reins  over  the  railing,  I 
pushed  the  gate  aside  and  entered.  The 
door  of  the  house  was  open  and  the 
sound  of  voices  came  from  within. 
Revolver  in  hand  I  entered,  but  a  glance 
dispelled  my  apprehensions.  The  little 
room  so  fnmiliar  to  me  was  full  of  terrified 
women,  with  here  and  there  a  sturdy 
workman  among  them.  At  my  entrance 
there  was  something  like  a  panic,  but  I 
speedily  reassured  the  company. 

"  Where  are  Miss  Norlherton  and  the 
old  lady  ?  "  was  my  first  question  after 
soothing  the  tumult.  A  sister  of  charity 
came  forward. 

"  Up  stairs.  Do  you  bring  any  mes- 
sage? Mrs,  Hartmann,  I  must  tell  you. 
is  dying." 
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*»But  Miss 


.;> '» 


**  Is  safe  and  in  attendance  on  her." 

A  wave  of  delight  rolled  through  me. 
How  selfish  we  all  are  !  The  news  about 
Mrs.  Hartmann  weighed  as  nothing  with 
me  for  the  minute. 

**  Can  I  send  a  message  to  the  young 
lady  ?  " 

**  Is  it  important  ?  " 

"Very.'' 

**Then  I  will  take  it  myself.  '* 

I  scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  handed  it  to  the  sister,  who 
immediately  left  the  room.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  she  returned  saying 
that  the  lady  would  see  me  up  stairs. 

I  was  shown  up  to  the  sick-room  where 
Lena  was  sitting  by  the  bedside.  She 
greeted  me  with  a  regard  chastened  by 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  After  a 
moment's  delay,  I  stepped  up  to  the  bed 
and  looked  at  the  patient.  She  had  been 
unconscious,  so  they  told  me,  for  some 
time,  and  was  now  dying  rapidly.  A  few 
hurried  whispered  words  told  the  story. 
Mrs.  Hartmann  had  gone  to  Westminster 
with  Lena  on'  the  fatal  morning  of  the 
previous  day  to  witness  the  great  labour 
demonstration,  and  the  old  lady  had  been 
brutally  trampled  in  Parliament  Street  by 
the  mob.  Indeed,  but  for  a  company  of 
volunteers  who  succeeded  in  momentarily 
beating  back  the  rush,  both  ladies  would 
have  perished,  said  the  sister.  Mrs. 
Hartmann  thus  barely  snatched  from 
death  had  felt  well  enough  to  struggle 
back  to  Islington  with  Lena,  having  after 
an  hour  of  weary  waiting,  and  at  great 
expense,  procured  a  cart  and  driver. 
Everything  seemed  on  the  high  road  to 
chaos,  and  the  return  was  only  accom- 
plished after  great  risks  had  been  run 
from  the  mob.  Things  looked  better, 
however,  when  they  managed  to  get  out 
of  the  more  central  districts,  and  ulti- 
mately they  reached  the  villa  in  safety, 
considerably  surprised  at  the  relatively 
quiet  state  of  the  neighbourhood.  Soon 
after  entering  the  house,  however,  Mrs. 
Hartmann  was  attacked  by  violent  pains 
and  nausea,  and  on  the  advent  of  a 
friendly  doctor  it  was  found  that  she  had 
sustained  the  most  grave  internal  injuries. 
Hemorrhage  set  in  later  and  she  rapidly 
became  worse.  Before  becoming  un- 
conscious she  had  dictated  a  letter  for 
her  son  (nobody  knew  that  he  was  alive 
added  my  informant),  and  had  desired 
Lena  to  hand  it  to  me  for  transmission. 
Very  pathetic  in  character,  it  narrated  the 
cts   here  recorded  and  ended  with   **a 


last  appeal "  to  him  from  a  **  dying 
mother  "  to  better  his  dark  and  misguided 
life. 

Poor  lady,  she  little  knew  who  her  son 
really  was  and  how  he  had  himself  un- 
wittingly hurried  her  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Hartmann  passed  away  about  an 
hour  later.  Lena  and  I  reverently  kissed 
the  aged  and  venerable  forehead  and  paid 
the  last  tributes  to  our  friend.  Then 
leaving  the  death-chamber,  I  took  Lena 
into  a  morning  room  and  acquainted  her 
with  my  extraordinary  experiences  since 
we  had  parted.  She  listened  with  the 
keenest  interest,  and  was  appalled  to 
think  that  Hartmann — the  anarchist  assail- 
ant of  London — could  be  the  son  of  the 
poor  harmless  lady  whose  body  lay  so 
still  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  Sometimes 
indeed  she  seemed  quite  unable  to  follow 
me,  and  bent  searching  glances  on  me  as  if 
to  make  sure  that  I  was  not  after  all  ro- 
mancing. No  doubt  my  tale  sounded  fan- 
tastic ;  but  conceive  the  man  who  could 
**  romance  "  on  so  peculiarly  solemn  an 
occasion  ! 

**  But  did  you  not  see  the  aeronef  your- 
self?" I  asked. 

**  No,  we  were  hopelessly  jammed  up  in 
the  crowd  near  Whitehall.  The  wildest 
rumours  were  afloat,  fires  were  breaking 
out  everywhere,  cannon  booming,  and 
the  mob  breaking  into  shops  and 
stores.  It  was  impossible  to  see  far 
owing  to  the  smoke." 

A  bright  trail  of  light  flashed  down  the 
heavens  to  the  south-west. 

**  Look,  Lena  !  look,  !  there  is  the  A/ti/a 
itself!  Now  will  you  believe  me?"  The 
deluge  of  fire  had  not  yet  ceased  to  fall  ! 
We  stood  riveted  with  horror  to  the 
window. 

**  Do  you  see  the  search-light  glowing 
on  her  bow — the  blazing  petroleum  splash- 
ing down  from  her  sides  on  to  the  house- 
tops. Ah  !  there  will  be  a  pretty  story 
to  tell  of  this  in  the  morning." 

Lena  could  only  gasp  in  answer.  The 
Af/i'la  with  her  one  electric  eye  stood  out 
sharply  against  the  crimson-hued  clouds, 
with  trails  of  fire  lengthening  out  behind 
her.  And  as  the  burning  liquid  fell,  one 
could  see  the  flames  from  the  gutted 
houses  leap  upwards  as  if  to  greet  it. 
Whole  acres  of  buildings  were  a-blaze, 
and  one  dared  not  think  what  that  deluge 
must  mean  for  the  desperate  mobs  below. 
And  no  human  art  could  avail  here. 
In  this  extraordinary  vessel  the  vices  and 
powers  of  man  had  been  brought  to  a 
common  focus.     The  Attiia  seemed  mad 
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with  the  irresponsibility  of  strength,  and 
yet  to  the  captain  of  that  fell  craft,  now 
suspended  in  mid-air  over  the  doomed 
city,  I  had  somehow  to  transmit  the  letter 
of  his  dead  mother.  The  thought  struck 
us  both  at  once. 

"  What  about  that  tetter  ?  "  said  Lena, 
as   we    watched  the    destructive 
gyrations     of    the     aeronef,       I 
took   it    from    her    hand   rever- 
entially. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
deliver  it.  One  of  the  crew  (I 
remembered  Schwartz'  remark) 
is  likely  to  descend  shortly. 
Possibly  I  may  meet  him.  If 
not,  I  must  wait  for  my  chance. 
('Relieve  me,  Lena,  this  letter,  if  I 
can  ever  deliver  it,  will  prove 
the  most  terrible  retribution  pos- 
^_,>ible.  And  now  we  must  be 
off;  your  parents  are  seriously 
alarmed,  and  for  their  sakes  you 
must  ride  back  with  me  without 

It  was  late  in  the  morning 
when  I  snatched  a  broken  rest  at 
the  Northertons'.  But  in  seeking 
my  sofa — it  was  far  too  terrible  a 
time  to  think  of  bed — 1  had  at 
least  the  consolation  that  Lena 
was  restored  safe  and  sound  to 
her  father  and  mother,  and  last, 
and  perhaps  not  least,  to  myself. 
It  seemed,  too,  that  we  could 
detect  some  lull  in  the  fur>-of  the 
conflagration,  though  to  what 
this  was  due  we  were  unable,  of 
course,  to  ascertain.  Lull,  how- 
ever, or  no  lull,  caution  was  still 
indispensable,  and  old  Northerton  and 
the  butler,  armed  to  the  teeth,  kept  a 
dreary  vigil  till  the  morning  broke  in 
sullen  ness. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


lady,  and,  finally,  revealed  our  secret  at  the 
true  psychological  moment.  Mrs.  Nor- 
therton said  she  had  long  looked  forward 
to  the  union,  and  that  her  husband  had 
been  quite  as  sagacious  as  herself.  She 
was  only  sorry  that  things  looked  so 
black   around  us.     How   would  all  this 


'   THE   DISASTERS. 

It  was  late  when  I  came  down  stairs  to 
learn  what  the  night  had  brought  forth. 
Mrs.  Northerton  was  kindness  itself,  and 
persisted  in  regarding  me  as  Lena's  heroic 
rescuer,  whereas  I  had  really  done  nothing 
which  entitled  me  to  distinction.  Our 
midnight  ride  had  been  only  that  of  two 
people  on  one  horse,  for  no  molestation 
whatever  had  been  offered  us.  Still, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  I  suggested 
that  the  rescuer  had  some  claim  on  the 
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anarchy  end?  It  was  scarcely  a  time  to 
think  of  Hymen.  For  aught  we  could 
tell  we  might  all  be  beggared,  or  possibly 
even  butchered,  to  make  an  anarchists' 
holiday. 

The  story  of  my  adventures,  was  retold 
in  detail,  and  the  astonishment  of  my 
hearers  at  the  revelations  knew  no 
bounds.  They  had  wondered  greatly  at 
my  absence,  but  were  now  of  opinion  that 
to  have  sailed  the  air  in  the  Attila  was 
a  privilege  the  historian  would  grudge 
me.  1  replied  thai  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  massacre  was  so  far  from  being  a 
privilege  that  the  hare  memory  of  it 
horrified  me.  Had  I  known  exactly  what 
to  expect  1  should  have  accepted  Hart- 
mann's  offer  and  have  been  promptly 
landed  beforehand. 

My  naf^'-'^'^  having  come  to  an  end, 
3  R 
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we  were  speculating  on  the  outlook,  when 
a  tramp  of  feet  arrested  us  and  all  four  of 
us  rushed  simultaneously  to  the  window. 
Good  cheer  !  "  A  regiment  of  volunteers 
was  marching  briskly  towards  the  Park, 
their  bayonets  flashing  brightly  in  the 
sunlight.  Was  there  a  reaction  ?  Had 
the  forces  of  order  rallied?  Had  the 
progress  of  the  Attila  been  checked  ? 
In  a  very  short  time  I  was  in  the  street, 
greedy  for  information.  Accosting  an 
officer,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  news. 
He  said  that  the  aeronef  had  ceased  drop- 
ping petroleum,  that  a  vigorous  reaction 
had  taken  place,  that  the  conflagrations 
were  partly  checked,  while  the  anarchists 
and  rioters  were  being  driven  mercilessly 
from  the  streets  with  bullet  and  cold 
steel.  Without  more  ado  I  ran  back  into 
the  house,  and,  shouting  the  good  tidings 
to  old  Northerton,  enlisted  him  forthwith 
for  an  expedition.  Our  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  speedily  agreed  upon.  We 
would  make  our  way  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
find  out  all  about  the  destruction  of  last 
night  from  the  crowds  who  would  be  sure 
to  gather  there. 

Mrs.  Northerton  and  Lena  protested,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected,  but  very  little  atten- 
tion, I  am  afraid,  was  paid  to  them.  Taking 
a  satchel  of  provisions  and  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  claret  with  us,  we  left  the  ladies 
to  brood  over  our  temerity  at  their  leisure. 
One  thing  must  be  added.  Though  it 
seemed  improbable  that  chances  would 
favour  me,  I  stuffed  into  my  breast-pocket 
poor  Mrs.  Hartmann's  last  letter.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  my  fault  if  her 
fiendish  son  failed  to  get  it,  and  having 
got  it  to  relish  it. 

We  followed  the  regiment  for  a  while  till 
Westbourne  Grove  was  reached.  The 
heat,  smoke,  and  dust  here  were  intoler- 
able, and  whole  clumps  of  buildings  were 
still  merrily  blazing.  Every  now  and  then 
the  crack  of  rifles  could  be  heard,  and 
we  knew  that  somewhere  or  other  justice 
was  being  summarily  administered.  At 
this  point  a  stranger,  evidently  a  gentle- 
man, stepped  up  and  asked  us  if  we  had 
heard  the  latest.  We  answered  that  both 
the  events  of  the  night  and  early  morning 
were  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  us. 
Thereupon  he  stated  that  all  through  the 
night  fires  were  being  kindled  in  every 
direction  by  the  aeronef.  It  had  been 
discovered,  too,  that  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  confederates  were  pushing 
on  this  abominable  work  below,  and  that 
these  by  inciting  the  mob  to  violence  had 
e^reatlv  assisted  to  swell  the  terrible  list 


of  catastrophes.  He  added  that  the 
aeronef  had  drawn  off  awhile  and  was 
wheeling  idly  around  the  Park  in  wide 
circles,  occasionally  discharging  her  guns 
whenever  the  crowds  grew  dense.  Mean- 
time, order  had  been  partially  restored — 
the  military,  albeit  many  soldiers  were 
suspected  of  complicity,  had  been  called 
out ;  the  police,  at  first  helpless,  had  ral- 
lied ;  and  volunteer  regiments  and  special 
police  corps  were  pouring  on  to  the  diff- 
erent scenes  of  action.  Anarchists  and 
rioters  were  being  shot  down  in  batches, 
and  it  was  believed  that  all  co-operation 
with  the  aeronef  from  below  had  been  at 
last  practically  extirpated.  Then  came 
an  announcement  which  moved  me  to 
barely  repressed  excitement.  The  aeronef 
during  the  early  morning  had  been  seen  to 
descend  in  the  Park  and  to  deposit  four 
men,  subsequently  rising  to  her  old 
altitude.  The  police  were  now  searching 
for  them  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  said 
that  their  arrest  was  imminent. 

**  Did  you  hear  of  the  balloon  at- 
tack ? "  continued  our  communicative 
informant. 

**  No,"  we  replied  in  unison,  deeply 
interested. 

**  Well,  some  time  after  midnight,  the 
thought  occurred  to  Bates,  the  aeronaut, 
that  this  aeronef  might  possibly  be  fought 
in  her  own  element.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Military  Exhibition  in  South  Kensington 
was  the  balloon  used  for  visitors 
ascents.  Providing  himself  with  a  rifle 
and  three  well-charged  bombs — a  terribly 
risky  thing  no  doubt,  But  look  at  the 
emergency — he  had  the  silk  inflated,  and, 
the  wind  suiting,  rose  up  stealthily,  mean- 
ing to  get  above  his  opponent  and,  if 
possible,  shatter  her  with  his  missiles. 
Unfortunately  the  blaze  rushing  up  from 
a  newly  fired  group  of  mansions  revealed 
the  daring  aeronaut.  It  was  a  pretty,  if  a 
terrible  picture — the  little  balloon  drifting 
up  towards  the  mighty  aeronef  in  the  glow 
of  those  blazing  roofs.'* 

**  Did  he  get  near  enough  to  throw  !  *' 

**  No,  poor  fellow.  A  journalist  who 
was  below  with  a  night  glass  says  that  he 
never  had  even  a  chance.  One  of  the  men 
on  the  deck  of  the  aeronef  pulled  out  a 
revolver  and  fired,  and  the  balloon,  pierced 
through  and  through,  at  once  began  to 
descend  rapidly.  On  its  reaching  the 
ground  with  a  shock  in  Earl's  Court 
Road,  the  bombs  exploded  and  the  car 
and  its  plucky  occupant  were  shattered 
to  pieces." 

**  Poor  chap.     A  wild  attempt ;  but  rats 
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in  a  hole  cannot  be  particular/'  said  old 
Northerton. 

Thanking  our  informant  heartily  we 
moved  hastily  on,  both  eager  to  see 
something  of  the  movements  of  the 
terrible  vessel. 

The  landing  of  the  four  men  did  not 
perplex  me  for  long ;  Schwartz,  as  I 
knew,  had  been  prepared  to  descend. 
But  why  four  in  this  enterprise  for  which 
one  alone  had  been  originally  told 
off.^ 

The  solution  that  suggested  itself  to  me 
was  this.  Despite  the  devastation  he 
had  caused,  Hartmann  was  very  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result.  His  vast  outlay  of 
material  had  not  efTected  the  ruin 
of  one-fifth  part  of  the  great  city, 
while  in  all  probability  the  resources  of 
the  Attila  were  becoming  somewhat 
strained.  Relatively  to  her  size  these 
resources  were  undoubtedly  slender,  and 
it  was  requisite,  accordingly,  to  devise 
some  new  and  less  costly  mode  of  attack. 
Of  the  lull  in  the  work  of  the  incendiaries 
Hartmann  must  early  have  got  wind,  but 
not  knowing  the  cause  of  it,  and  anxious  to 
secure  a  redoubled  activity  below — now 
so  indispensable  to  his  success — he  had 
despatched  four  of  the  crew  to  fan  their 
energies  into  fury.  That  their  eflForts 
would  be  futile  was  now  certain  enough  ; 
the  problematical  part  of  the  affair  was 
the  supposition  that  they  would  ever  get 
back  to  their  baffled  leader  at  all.  Probably 
they  were  now  bitterly  regretting  their 
temerity,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been 
shot  against  the  wall  by  the  furious  re<i 
storers  of  order. 

Just  then  a  squad  of  soldiers  passed  by 
escorting  some  incendiaries,  whose  faces 
filthy  with  grime  and  brutal  to  a  degree 
filled  us  with  loathing  and  anger.  They 
were  to  be  shot  in  a  neighbouring  mews 
and,  if  the  accounts  we  heard  were  reliable, 
richly  deserved  their  fate.  What  kicks 
their  captors  were  giving  them  !  The 
faces  seemed  unfamiliar  to  me,  all  alike  of 
a  low  grade  of  ruffianism  such  as  every 
great  city  breeds,  but  which  never  declares 
its  strength  till  the  day  of  weakness 
arrives.  But  suddenly  one  of  the  wretches 
who  lagged  somewhat  behind  the  rest, 
received  a  sharp  cuff  from  a  soldier,  and 
in  the  volley  of  curses  that  followed  I 
recognised  a  well-known  and  long-de- 
tested voice.  It  was  that  of  Michael 
Schwartz,  who  bruised,  handcuffed, 
befouled  with  grime  and  dirt,  was  being 
driven  like  a  bullock  to  a  slaughterhouse. 
How     savage     a     despair     must     have 


goaded  him  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  his 
dark  and  damnable  life  !  I  turned  away 
with  a  shudder,  glad  however  to  think 
that  this  fiend  at  least  was  no  longer  to 
cumber  the  ground.  Might  the  three 
other  men  of  his  party  meet  with  the 
same  luck  ! 

After  half  an  hour's  walk  we  found 
ourselves  in  Hyde  Park.  Our  informant 
had  not  misled  us.  High  above  the 
sward  circled  the  Attila^  her  graceful 
flight  and  vast  bulk,  her  silvery  grey 
sides  and  projecting  aeroplane,  her  long 
ruddy  flag  streaming  over  the  screwblades, 
her  ramlike  horned  bow,  and,  above  all, 
her  now  hideous  repute,  rendering  her  a 
weirdly  conspicuous  object.  Old  Mr. 
Northerton's  face  was  a  picture  ;  the 
look  he  bent  on  me  was  one  of 
unconcealed  and  almost  childish  wonder 
at  the  aeronef  and  of  deep  respect  for  his 
would-be  son-in-law,  who  had  actually 
trodden  its  deck.  He  seemed  fascinated 
by  the  wondrous  air  vessel,  and  lamented 
loudly  that  its  conception  should  have 
lodged  in  so  unworthy  and  fiendish  a 
mind. 

"Think  what  a  good  man  might 
have  effected  for  his*  kind,  for 
their  creature-comforts  and  commerce, 
for  the  cause  of  civilization,  science  and 
culture.  A  fleet  of  such  ships  would 
render  England  monarch  of  the  nations 
and  arm  her  with  power  to  sweep  away 
hordes  of  monstrous  iniquities.  War 
could  be  finally  stamped  out  and  universal 
arbitration  substituted  for  it.** 

**  Until  France  or  Russia  began  to 
launch  similar  fleets,"  I  added,  for  it 
seemed  clear  enough  that  nations  who 
could  fight  with  armies  and  ironclads 
would  have  no  insuperable  prejudice 
against  fighting  with  air-ships.  If  only 
one  nation  possessed  these  aeronefs 
she  would,  doubtless,  silence  the  rest, 
but  in  actual  practice  inventions  of  this 
character  cannot  be  permanently  kept 
secret. 

There  were  very  few  persons  in  the 
park,  for  the  dread  of  the  aeronef  was 
universal.  Her  guns  dexterously  singled 
out  crowds,  hence  no  one  wished  to  recruit 
them,  and  any  symptom  of  their  formation 
in  the  neighbourhood  speedily  corrected 
i-tself.  Outside  the  railings,  indeed,  there 
were  plenty  of  onlookers,  but  there  the 
military  patrolled  the  streets,  and  bodies  of 
mounted  police  vigorously  seconded  their 
efforts.  I  was  told  by  a  bystander  .that 
severe  fighting  was  going  on  in  East 
London,  but  that  nothing  serious  of  la^ 
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was  reported  from  the  West  End.  This 
sounded  all  very  well,  but  what  if  the 
Attila  was  once  more  to  re-open  fire  ?  How 
about  the  restoration  of  order  then  ? 
Would  regiments  clear  the  streets  under 
bomb  fire,  would  police  hunt  down  in- 
cendiaries in  the  teeth  of  petroleum 
showers?  The  man  admitted  that  in 
that  case  chaos  must  follow,  but,  never- 
theless, he  reckoned  the  vessel  was 
emptied. 

**  She  can't  hold   much   more  stuff  at 
any  rate." 

The  reed  was  unfortunately  slender, 
as  he  had  shortly  cause  to  discover. 

I  was  gazing  at  the  stray  onlookers 
around  us  when  a  strange  group  caught 
my  eye.  Two  men  had  just  entered  the 
park,  followed  by  a  third  with  his  hat 
pulled  well  forward  over  his  brow.  The 
two  men  in  advance  were  talking  ex- 
citedly, and  pointing  at  intervals  to  the 
aeronef.  Something  in  their  faces  riveted 
my  attention  and,  as  they  came  nearer, 
I  recognised  Norris  among  them,  ay, 
and  the  villainous  Thomas  himself  was 
bringing  up  the  rear.  What  were  they  ^ 
doing  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  My  notion  ' 
was  that  their  mission  had  completely 
failed,  that  their  associates  were  being 
shot  down,  and  that  they  were  now  seek- 
ing a  haven  from  danger  in  the  Attila, 
But  was  it  possible  that  they  could  be 
embarked  in  the  broad  light  of  day  in  the 
face  of  crowd,  police,  and  military  ?  Were 
they  even  expected  back  so  early  from 
the  fulfilment  of  their  task  ?  What- 
ever the  explanation  might  be — one  thing 
was  clear,  the  chance  for  my  letter  had 
come !  As  Norris  passed  me  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face — he  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  I  saw  him  feel  spasmodically 
for  his  revolver.  Evidently  he  thought 
that  I  should  denounce  him  and  was 
prepared  to  die  biting.  Of  course  no 
semblance  of  such  a  plan  had  crossed  my 
mind.  Hateful  to  me  as  were  these 
anarchists,  they  had  treated  me  well  on 
the  AttilGy  and  with  them  I  had  once 
amicably  broken  salt.  Honour  shielded 
even  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  from 
such  a  scurvy  return. 

Brushing  past  Norris  I  whispered  :  **  A 
letter — for  the  captain,"  stuffing  it  dex- 
terously into  his  hand  at  the  same  time. 
This  action  passed  wholly  unnoticed  even 
by  Norris'  companions,  while  the  worthy 
ex-Commissioner  was  far  too  well  ab- 
sorbed in  the  aeronef  to  mark  my  brief 
departure  from  his  side.  Norris  himself 
■^assed  on  hurriedly,  directing  his  steps 


to  the  central  portion  of  the  park.  I 
watched  the  three  anarchists  till  they 
reached  an  almost  deserted  spot,  about 
400  yards  off,  and  it  then  became  evi- 
dent that  they  were  bent  on  signalling  to 
the  Attila,  For  aught  I  knew  Hartmann 
in  his  conning  tower  was  even  now 
sweeping  the  sward  with  his  powerful 
field  glass. 

I  saw  Norris  produce  something  out  of 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  fuddle  eagerly 
about  it  with  his  companions.  The 
anarchists  then  lay  down  on  the  grass, 
and  seemed  to  be  awaiting  some  answer. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  I 
seized  the  true  rendering  of  their  conduct, 
and  but  for  a  stray  yellow  gleam  showing 
up  between  Norris  and  one  of  the  others 
I  should  not  have  seized  it  at  all.  The 
device  adopted  was  simple.  The  gallant 
three  were  evidently  being  waited  and 
watched  for.  To  ensure  notice  they  had 
agreed  to  exhibit  a.  large  yellow  flag,  and 
for  security's  sake  they  had  unrolled  this 
at  full  length  on  the  grass,  lying  around 
it  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  screen  it  from 
observation.  The  problem  remaining 
over  was,  how  the  Attila  was  to  get  them 
safely  on  board.  She  was,  perhaps,  250 
feet  above  them  at  the  moment,  and  the 
difficulty  in  such  a  situation  seemed 
almost  insuperable. 

Suddenly  a  cry  from  Mr.  Northerton 
arrested  me.  The  aeronef  was  curving 
swiftly  in  and  out,  so  as  to  trace  a  sort  of 
descending  spiral.  •  Then  when  nearly 
over  the  flag  she  stopped  almost  dead,  and 
seemed  to  be  falling  rapidly. 

"  It's  falling  !  it's  falling  !  "  yelled  Mr. 
Northerton. 

Biit  I  knew  better,  that  fall  was 
adjusted  by  the  sand-levers. 

The  Attila  sank  slowly  to  the  ground. 
The  police,  military,  and  spectators  out- 
side and  inside  the  railing  rushed  forward 
to  the  scene  with  loud  cries  of  exulta- 
tion. All  were  seized  with  the  desire  to 
be  in  at  the  death,  to  vent  their  rage  on 
the  foe  who  now  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
might.  It  was  with  the  greatest  trouble 
that  I  held  Mr.  Northerton  back.  He 
was  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  the 
thousands  streaming  into  the  park  and 
converging  in  masses  on  the  fallen 
monster.  They  were  now  close  up. 
Several  rifle  cracks  told  that  the  soldiers 
to  the  fore  were  already  hotly  engaged, 
were  perhaps  striving  to  storm  the 
hull. 

Aiid  then  came  a  dread  disenchant- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    LAST   OF    THE    "ATTILA." 

As  the  rabble  closed  o-i  the  aeronef,  she 
gave  a  huge  heave,  her  bow  swinging  over 
her  assailants  hlce  the  tilted  arm  of  a 
see-saw.  Next,  the  stern  cleared  the 
turf  and  the  colossus  rose  majestically, 
rolling  the  while  like  some  ship  riding  at 
anchor.  The  gnats  who  clung  to  her  bot- 
tom and  gallery  dropped  off  confusedly, and 
the  whole  multitude  in  her  neighbourhood 
seemed  bewildered  with  surprise  and 
terror.  Suddenly  the  Attila  was  enveloped 
in  flame  and  smoke  ;  the  roar  of  her  big 
pieces  mingling  with   the  cracks    of    the 


the  blocked  gates  and  outlets  like  crea- 
tures possessed,  bloody  gaps  opened  and 
shut  in  their  midst,  and  heaps  of  butchered 
and  trampled  bodies  tripped  up  the  frantic 
survivors  in  batches  as  they  ran.  The  din 
was  simply  unearthly  ;  the  picture  as  a 
whole  indescribable,  not  being  set  oif  by 
two  or  three  easily  detachable  features, 
but  so  compositely  appalling  in  its  details 
a^  to  baffle  the  deftest  pen.  It  lingers 
still  vividly  in  my  memory.  The  cloudy 
pall  above,  the  still  smoking  and  ruined 
houses  opposite  the  park,  the  heaving 
crowd  with  its  multitudinous  detail  of 
slaughter,  suffocation,  and  writhtngs,  the 
smoke-clad  hull  of  the  Attila,  as  it  rose 
in    angry    majesty,  its    top   peering    like 


machine  guns  and  the  rifle  fire  that  spirted 
from  the  loop-holes  in  her  armour. 
Lanes  were  cut  in  the  crowd  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  veritable  hail  of  bullets 
whistled  past  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
many  even  claiming  their  victims  around 
us.  Discretion,  not  valour,  was  our 
choice.  We  made  wildly  for  the  outlets 
towards  which  a  screaming  mob  rushed 
behind  us,  and,  once  through  them,  made 
our  way  rapidly  down  the  street. 
Having  run  some  few  hundred  yards  we 
stopped  and  saw  with  dismay  how 
narrow  had  been  our  escape.  The  Attila 
was  still  rising  majestically  with  her 
machine  and  quick-tiring  guns  playing  on 
the  multitude  as  a  hose  plays  on  flames. 
The  wretched  victims  were  lighting  for 


the  Matterhorn  through  clouds — these 
were  fraught  with  a  fascination  that  held 
us  enthralled.  The  sight  would  have 
moved  the  pity  of  a  Borgia  and  glutted 
to  the  full  the  morbid  £estheticism  of  a 
Nero. 

But  the  massacre  was  as  short  as  it  was 
swift.  When  the  aeronef  had  reached 
the  height  of  150  feet  she  suddenly  ceased 
tiring,  and  began  once  more  to  circle  with 
albatross-like  grace  in  the  path  she  had 
previously  favoured.  What  was  the 
motive  for  this  strange  suspension  of 
hostilities?  Possibly  her  munitions  were 
failing,  and  the  thought  of  departure  with 
his  grim  project  unaccomplished  had 
forced  Hartmann  to  husband  his  re-  . 
sources  and   await  some  novel  opport 
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nities  for  mischief  at  night.  His  state  of 
mind,  however,  must  have  been  even  at 
that  moment  unenviable.  That  he  had 
yet  received  the  fatal  letter  might,  or 
might  not,  be  the  case.  But  quite  apart 
from  this  thunderbolt  he  had  a  gloomy 
prospect  to  brood  over.  The  failure  of 
his  artillery  and  petroleum  to  effect  the 
ruin  he  had  contemplated  was  in  itself — 
from  his  standpoint — a  catastrophe,  while 
the  extirpation  of  the  anarchist  rising 
below  rendered  his  very  security  dubious. 
Of  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Continental 
anarchists  we  had  as  yet  heard  nothing, 
owing  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  usual 
channels  of  information,  but,  seeing  that 
the  attack  in  London  had  failed,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  it  had  withered  away 
utterly  in  places  where  there  was  no  Attila 
to  back  it.  In  this  event  the  situation  of 
Hartmann  would  be  precarious.  Defiant  of 
human  effort  as  seemed  the  aeronef,it  was, 
nevertheless,  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  its  communications 
with  society — communications  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  up  with  the  various 
Continental  anarchist  groups.  Coals, 
provisions,  gas,  munitions  of  all  sorts  had 
to  be  allowed  for.  But  in  the  debdcle  of 
modern  anarchism  and  complete  exposure 
of  its  secrets,  things  might  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  the  Attila  would  be  altogether 
without  a  basis,  deprived  of  which  her 
death  from  inanition  was  a  mere  question 
of  time. 

At  this  stage  my  speculations  were  cut 
short  by  a  rush  of  fugitives  down  the 
street,  and,  unable  to  breast  the  torrent, 
we  took  the  wisest  course  and  flowed  with 
it.  Some  way  further  on,  however,  the 
panic  began  to  ease  down,  then  slowly 
died  away,  until  many  stopped  outright 
to  gaze  on  the  destroyer  which  sailed  so 
contemptuously  above  them.  Some  even 
found  their  way  back  to  the  park  anxious 
to  do  what  they  could  for  the  hundreds  of 
wounded  and  dying  wretches  who  littered 
the  sward  for  an  area  of  at  least  300 
square  yards,  and  whose  cries  would  have 
shocked  the  denizens  of  Malebolge. 

We  were  about  to  do  the  same  when 
the  road  was  summarily  cleared  by  police 
and  all  further  access  to  the  scene  pro- 
hibited. We  were  protesting  against  this 
usage  when  a  voice  was  heard — apparently 
from  one  of  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  few 
uninjured  houses  opposite. 

*'  Hi !  here  ;  is  that  you,  Northerton  ? 

Come  in  man,  come  in."     I  looked  up  and 

"•^w  leaning    from  a  window  an   elderly 

leman  whom  I  recognised   as  a  fre- 


quent visitor  at  Carshalton  Terrace.  We 
accepted  forthwith  this  very  seasonable 
invitation,  and,  mounting  the  steps, 
were  ushered  into  a  cosy  drawing-room 
where  we  found  the  whole  family  as- 
sembled. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Wingate,  could  talk  of  nothing,  of  course, 
but  the  one  absorbing  subject,  the  Attila 
and  her  depredations.  An  attentive  circle 
surrounded  us  as  we  recounted  the  story 
of  the  last  shameful  massacre. 

**The  ship,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
seem^  quiet  again,"  observed  our  host. 

**  A  calm  before  a  storm  I  am  afraid  ;  I 
dread  to  think  what  this  night  may  have 
in  store  for  us." 

**  And  I  too.  My  idea  of  the  respite  is 
simply  this — they  are  waiting  till  dark- 
ness comes  on  and  will  take  merciless 
advantage  of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  the 
creation  of  panics  and  confusion." 

**  I  hear,"  continued  Mr.  Wingate, 
**  that  the  fires  arc  being  got  under 
control,  but  that  Westminster,  Southwark, 
Brompton,  Kensington,  the  City,  and 
adjoining  districts  are  no  better  than 
smoking  ruins  !  Heaven  shield  us  from 
this  monster  !  " 

**By  the  way,"  I  put  in,**'  have  you  a 
good  glass  here  ?  There  goes  the  destroyer 
almost  within  hail." 

**  Yes  ;  there's  a  capital  one  up  stairs 
which  used  to  do  duty  at  sea  when  I 
was  a  yachtsman.  Come  up  stairs  and 
try  it." 

I  followed  him  out  of  the  room,'  leaving 
my  future  father-in-law  with  the  ladies. 
Lifting  the  window  I  lay  back  on  the 
floor  against  the  side  of  the  bed,  and, 
steadying  the  barrel  of  the  instrument  on 
the  edge  of  the  dressing-table,  managed 
to  obtain  an  excellent  view. 

**  Do  you  see  anything  ?  " 

**Yes,  she*s  turning  our  way.  Ah! 
that's  better.  How  delicate  this  glass 
is!" 

I  then  described  to  him  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  Attila  more  or  less  in 
detail. 

**  Is  the  deck  crowded  ?  " 

**  No  ;  there  are  several  men  round  the 
battery  near  the  citadel,  but  the  rest  of 
the  deck  is  deserted.  Here,  try  again. 
The  view  now  is  splendid." 

The  glass  once  more  changed  hands. 

**  What  a  sight !  "  ejaculated  my  com- 
panion, having  succeeded  in  **  spotting  " 
the  aeronef.  **  Why,  I  can  see  the  whole 
thing  just  as  if  it  was  only  across  the 
road.     Just  as  you  described  it,  too.     By 
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the  way,  there  is  a  liolitary  individual 
pacing  the  fore-deck  frantically.  He 
seems  terribly  excited  about  something. 
More  mischief  doubtless." 

"  Describe  him  !  "  I  cried  eagerly. 

"Easier  said  than  done," — he  had 
said  a  moment  before  that  the  whole 
thing  was  as  clear  as  if  it  was  only 
_across  the  road— "but  he  seems  very  tall, 
rather  dark,  with  a  thick  black  beard,  and 
he  holds  some  letter  in  his  hand  which 
he  kisses  and  then  bran- 
dishes fiercely." 
—  "  Hartmann,  by  all  that's 
holy  !  "  Vindictively  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  letter, 
and  the  miserable  reports 
of  failure  which  Norris 
and  his  men  must  have 
delivered. 

"  I  should  say  he  is  the 
captain  or  some  other  boss 
in  authority,  for,  see,  a 
gunner  come:,  up  and 
saluteii  him.  Ha,  he  must 
be  angry  !  He  dismisses 
the  man  fiercely  and  seems 
once  more  to  devour  the 
letter." 

"Go  on,  go  on  !  " 

"  He  steps  to  the  rail- 
ing and  shakes  his  fist  at 
the  City  below.  Now  he 
seems  to  be  deliberating, 
for  he  remains  perfectly 
still,  looking  every  now 
and  then  at  the  lelter  or 
document.  How  beside 
himself  with  anger  he 
seems  !  He  dashes  his 
fist  on  the  railing,  now 
he  strides  across  the  deck 
and  stalks  through  the 
surprised  gunners  to  the 
citadel.  I  feel  sure  some- 
thing terrible  is  brewing. 

"Hallo!  he  comes  up 
again  with  a  revolver  in 
each  hand.  He  closes  the  gate  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  citadel,  and  seems 
to  harangue  the  crew.  Is  he  mad  or 
what  ?  He  fires  one  of  the  revolvers  and 
a  man  drops.  A  mutiny  !  a  mutiny  1  I 
see  the  men  rushing  up  like  fanatics. 
They  climb  the  wall,  he  shooting  the 
while.  Ha !  he  rushes  into  the  citadel 
and  closes  the  inner  door  sharply.  They 
try  to  follow  him  but  cannot !  " — after  a 
long  pause — "  stay,  they  have  broken  the 

door  open,  and  rush 

A  flash  that  beggared  the  levin  bolt,  a 


crash  shattering  the  window  panes  and 
deadening  the  ear,  a  shock  hurling  us  both 
on  our  backs,  broke  the  utterance.  Then 
thundered  down  a  shower  of  massive 
fragments,  fragments  of  the  vast  ship 
whose  decks  I  had  once  trodden.  H^art- 
mann,  dismayed  with  the  failure  of  his 
plans  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  letter, 
had  blown  up  the  Allila!  The  news 
of  his  failure  and  the  message  of  a 
dying    woman    had    done    what    human 


hatred  was  too   impotent  < 
for. 


But  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  You 
are  conversant  with  the  story  of  the  next 
few  days.  You  know  also  how  order  was 
once  more  completely  re-established,  how 
the  wreckage  of  that  fell  twenty-four 
hours  was  slowly  replaced  by  modern 
buildings,  how  gradually  the  Empire 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  how  domin- 
ant henceforth  became  the  great  problems 
of  labour. 


REVIEWS   AND    REMINDERS. 

By  a.  T.    QUILLER  COUCH. 
II. — On  Some   Living   English    Poets.' 


I. 


HE  English  is  a  sporting 

j  race.     But   The  English 

Illustrated  Magazine,  as 

;ed  not    remind    its 

,  readers,  is  not  a  sport- 
ing' periodical,  neither 
im   1   a    sporting'    pro- 

1  phet.  At  the  risk  there- 
fore of  disappointing  a  public  which 
"drives  at  practice,"  I  propose  in  these 
pages  to  offer  no  remarks  on  the  indus- 
trial competition  in  Wedding  Odes  and 
Stanzas  for  State  Occasions  at  present 
raging.  If  Her  Majesty  really  enjoys 
this  kind  of  thing,  she  can  probably  secure 
its  continuance  by  leaving  the  laureateship 
open  for  a  while  ;  but  those  of  her  subjects 
who  have  staked  no  money  on  the  contest 
m.iy  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
P.irnassus  has  two  peaks,  one  at  least  of 
which  lies  beyond  earshot  of  South 
Kensington. 

If  button-holed  on  this  quieter  sideof  the 
sacred  mountain  by  some  anxious  student, 
and  asked  my  opinion  on  the  present 
state  of  English  poetry,  1  must  answer 
that  I  have  not  one  opinion  but  several  ; 
that  a  volume  of  moderate  size  would 
not  suffice  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  them  ; 
and  that  this  short  paper,  as  its  title 
hints,  does  not  even  aspire  to  be  com- 
prehensive. Indeed  the  poets  criticised 
are  just  those  whose  works  I  happen  to 
_  have  been  reading  lately  ;  and  that  they 


fall  into  groups,  here  and  there,  is  the 
merest  accident.  Mo.st  of  them  are 
young  ;  but  youth  alone  has  not  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  selection.  And 
were  it  a  question  of  good  numbers,  how 
could  I  answer  for  the  omission  of  such 
names  as  Robert  Bridges,  Coventry  Pat- 
more,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Austin  Dobson,  Christina  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow  ?  Many  are  the  methods  of 
'  I.  Barrach  Room  Ballaiti  and  other  Verses.  By 
Rudynrd  Kipling,  London :  Melhuen  &  Co. 
JS91. 

2.  Tht  SongBf Iht Sioord and olhtr  Versei.  ByW. 
E.  Ilcnley.      London  :  David  Null.     1891. 

3.  A  CeuMry  Muse.  By  Nomian  R.  Cale. 
London  ;  David  Null.  1892.  Dtllo  :  New  Series. 
DiUo:   1893. 

4.  Tlie  Empty  l\irse,  &'f.  By  George  Mtiedilh. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1S91. 

5.  Ensl'sh  letmi.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
London  :  Elkin  Mntthcws  &  John  l^e.     1891. 

6.  milmueftes.  By  Anhiir  Syinons.  London : 
Elkin  Mallhcws  &  John  Lnne.     1892- 

7.  PhaoH  and  Sappho.  ByJ.imes  Dryden  Hosken. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1892. 

8.  Loihryma  Altisantvi  and  other  I'oems.  By 
William  Watson,    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1S9J. 

The  Eloping  Angels:  a  Caprice.  By  William 
Walson,  London  :  Elkin  Matlhews  &  John  Lane. 
'893. 

The  Prinee's  Quest  and  olhtr  Poems.  By  William 
Walson.     Same  publishers. 

9.  Old  John  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  E.  Brown, 
London :  Macmiltan  &  Co.     1893. 

10.  Rolxrf  Herritk.  The  Hesperidei  and  NehU 
Numhers.  Edited  by  Alfred  Pollard,  3  voli.  "The 
Muses'  l.ihrnry."  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullcn. 
1891, 

The  Poems  of  Andrrtv  Marvell.  E(Ut«d  by 
G,  A.  Aitken.  2  vols.  "The  Muses'  Library."' 
London:  Lawrence  &  Bullen.     1891. 
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criticism,  and  the  most  fashionable  jusi 
now  is  to  to^s  all  the  writers  of  a  given' 
epoch  into  one  pot,  boil  them  down  and 
extract  the  Z€Ct-geist,  or  failing  that,  some 
general  proposition  that  shall  leave  the 
investijjator  satisfied  of  his  scientific 
skill.  And  certainly  the  process  looks 
scientific  enough  ;  but  in  practice  has 
the  defect  of  yielding  any  result  you 
plea^^.      1  have  known  it,  for  example, 


prove  with  equal  alacrity  andcertitude  that 
modern  English  poesy  is  (i)dead,  (2)  de- 
cadent, and  (3)  developing  on  new  lines; 
and  1  cherish  a  hope  that,  if  only  out  of 
weariness  of  these  mutually  embarrassing 
certainties,  the  public  will  in  time  return  to 
us,  who  at  present  suffer  contempt  as  a 
crew  of  sceptics  and  nominalists  because 
we  take  the  term  "  Poetry  "  to  denote 
the  actual  workof  poets,  by  us  to  be  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  ;  and  refuse  to  consider 


underthisnameafussy  abstraction,  forever 
requesting  us  to  feel  an  imaginary  pulse 
and  asking,  "Am  1  deadP"  "Am  1 
decadent?"  "Am  1  developing?  and  if 
so,  how?"  The  convenience  of -such  an 
abstraction  for  gentlemen  who  contribute 
regularly  to  the  reviews  need  not  be 
questioned.  You  can  ask  "  Is  it  dead?" 
at  least  every  third  month  ;  whereas 
lie  ulu>  asks  so  foolish  a  question  of  the 
concrete  and  glowing  mass 
of  good  verse  written  in 
this  language  from  year 
to  year  is  certain  to  be 
Refuted  as  promptly,  if 
not  as  painfully,  as  the 
sailor  who  prematurely 
lamented  the  death  of 
CaptainTimothy  Edwards. 
It  is  related  of  that  honest 
commander— better  known 
among  his  men  as  Old 
Hammer-and- Nails,  from 
his  habit  of  nailing  his 
colours  to  the  ensign- 
staff  before  going  into 
action— that  once  in  the 
heat  of  an  engagement  a 
flying  splinter  struck  him 
down  on  deck  where  he 
lay  for  some  time  sense- 
less ;  insomuch  that  those 
around,  concluding  him  to 
be  dead,  began  to  bewail 
his  loss.  "  So  poor  Old 
Hammer  -  and  -  Nails  is 
gone!"  said  a  seaman, 
almost  choking  with 
emotion.  "  That,"  said 
Captain  Timothy,  re- 
covering consciousness, 
leaping  to  his  feet  and 
planting    a   kick    on    the 

mourner,     "is    a    d d 

lie  I  Fire  away,  my  lads  !  " 

II. 

"  Is  English  Poetry 
Dead?"  Well  here,  in 
the  first  place,  comes  Mr.  William 
Ernest  Henley,  who  has  truculence 
enough  at  any  rate  to  answer  that 
question  in  Captain  Timothy  Edwards's 
fashion  ;  and  here  also  comes  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  to  supply  a  plenty  more 
in  the  very  unlikely  case  of  Mr.  Henley's 
running  short.  I  put  these  two  writers 
together  for  the  moment  because  their 
work  (iri  verse)  though  very  different  in 
method    ^nd  texture,    has  certain  points 
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of  resemblance  too  salient  to  be  ignored. 
The  sudden  growth  of  Mr.  Henley's 
influence  among  young  writers  both  of 
verse  and  prose  strikes  me  as  about  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
recent  history  of  English  letters.  I 
believe  (though  I  speak  without  precise 
knowledge)  that  it  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  summer  of  1888,  when  his  A  Book 
of  Verse  was  published  by  Mr.  David 
Nutt.  This  little  volume  sounded  a  clear 
challenge.  Its  temper  no  less  than  its 
unusual  handling  of  rhythm  bespoke  the 
innovator.  And  this  challenge  Mr.  Henley 
repeated  in  1890  with  his  Views  and  Reviews 
— and  again  last  year  with  his  Song  of  the 
Sword  and  other  Verses,  But  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Henley's  influence  has  been  his  editor- 
ship of  the  NationaH^dXQ  the  Scots') Observer, 
He  stepped  into  this  post  at  a  time  when 
many  were  disposed  to  shake  their  heads 
over  his  future  and  prophesy  that  his  fine 
stream  of  originality,  missing  its  proper 
channel,  would  waste  itself  in  the  sands. 
But  in  the  nick  of  time — though  he  is 
perhaps  too  stout  to  admit  this — came 
the  right  kind  of  opportunity ;  a  cap- 
taincy for  a  born  fighter  and  leader  of 
men. 

He  can  count  many  young  men  of 
lalent  within  the  circle  of  his  influence, 
and  one  at  least  of  genius.  For  good 
or  ill  that  was  an  important  day  for 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  when  he  and  Mr. 
Henley  met ;  and  as  a  poet  one  must 
allow  that  at  present  he  seems  im- 
measurably the  better  for  it.  Others  may 
find  more  than  facile  vulgarity  in  Depart- 
mental Ditties,  Having  searched  once 
and  twice,  I  do  not ;  save  only  in  the 
penultimate  poem  '*  The  Galley-Slave," 
which  really  gave  some  promise  of  the 
splendid  work  to  come.  For  the 
**  Barrack-Room "  volume  does  indeed 
contain  verse  for  which  **  splendid  *'  is  the 
only  term — so  radiantly  it  glitters  with 
incrustations  of  barbaric  words.  It  has 
genius  in  it,  of  course, — in  the  grim 
effectiveness  (for  instance)  of  **  Danny 
Deever"  : 

"  *  What's  that  so  black  agin  the   sun  .? '   said 
Files-on- Parade. 

*  It's  Danny  fightin'  'ard  for  life,'  the  Colour- 

Sergeant  said. 
What's  that  that  whimpers  over  'ead  .'* '  said 
Files-on- Parade. 

*  It's   Danny's   soul   that's   passin'   now,*    the 

Colour- Sergeant  said. 
For  they're  done  with  Danny  Deever,  you 

can  'ear  the  quick  step  play, 
The     regiment's    in   column,    an*    they're 

marchin'  us  away  ; 


Ho  !    the  young  recruits  are  shakin*,  an' 

they'll  want  their  beer  to-day, 
After  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the  morn- 


m'." 


and  in  the  simple  solemnity  of  the  refrain — 

"  Ford,  ford,  ford  o'  Kabul  river, 

Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark  !  " 

in  every  line  of  **  East  and  West "  (though 
I  have  not  yet  discovered  why  Kamal 
should  have  *•  turned  the  calkins  "  on  the 
feet  of  the  Colonel's  mare),  in  almost  every 
line  of  **  The  English  Flag,"  and  through- 
out in  the  stirring  **  Envoi,"  a  poem  that 
takes  you  by  the  heart  and  shakes  you. 
But  the  first  reflection  to  which  this 
volume  gives  rise  is  that  which  Mr. 
Henley  once  made  upon  Dickens.  '*  He 
developed  into  an  artist  in  words.  .  .  . 
but  his  development  was  his  own  work, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  should  redound 
eternally  to  his  honour  that  he  began  in 
newspaper  English  ....  and  went  on  to 
become  an  exemplar."  Mr.  Kipling  suff'ers, 
and  must  suff*er,  the  penalty  which  awaits 
every  writer  who  wins  renown  in  youth 
and  has  henceforward  to  develop  under 
the  public's  eye.  Because  he  has  originality 
he  will  be  continually  making  experiments 
in  his  art ;  and  whenever  an  experiment 
fails  a  dozen  critics  will  arise  In  their  seats 
and  announce  that  this  young  author  is 
deteriorating.  **  Thus  and  thus,"  they 
say,  **is  poetry  written — 

*  Thus  Gods  are  made 
And  who  so  makes  them  otherwise  shall  die,* " 

• 

We  may  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  listen  to  them. 

*'To  set  forth,  as  only  art  can,  the 
beauty  and  the  joy  of  living,  the  beauty 
and  the  blessedness  of  death,  the  glory  of 
battle  and  adventure,  the  nobility  of 
devotion — to  a  cause,  an  ideal,  a  passion 
even — the  dignity  of  resistance,  the 
sacred  quality  of  patriotism."  This  was 
Mr.  Henley's  ambition,  as  he  declares, 
when  he  selected  and  arranged  the  other 
day  that  capital  book  of  verse  for  boys, 
Lyra  Heroica  ;  and  this,  too,  would  seem  to 
be  the  aim  of  his  own  poetry.  It  may 
stand  as  his  artistic  creed — his  and  Mr. 
Kipling's.  But  while  Mr.  Kipling  assails 
us  with  simple  and  even  vulgar  metres 
and  dazzling  crudities  of  speech,  Mr. 
Henley's  versification  is  learned  and 
elaborate,  and  his  language  charged  with 
literary  feeling.  The  Barrack  Room  Ballads 
are  just  doggerel  in  apotheosis,  doggerel 
lifted  out  of  its   sphere   by   a   touch    of 
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genius.  The  London  Voluntaries  are  ripe 
and  well-considered  achievements  in 
rhythm.  Each  poet  loves  the  highly 
coloured  word  ;  but  the  word  which  Mr. 
Henley  selects  has  taken  its  colour  from  a 
score  of  literary  reminiscences.  We  find 
a  similar  love  and  use  of  colour  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  prose,  and  might  guess  (were 
it  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge) 
that  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Stevenson  were 
friends  and  took  counsel  together  in  their 
youth — 

"  Dear  Charles.  ...  I  like  to  Ihink 
That  in  us  three,  Lewis  and  mc  and  you, 
Is  something  of  that  gallant  dream. 
Which      old      Dumas— the      generous,     the 


The 
given  \- 


L-and-seventy    times    to    be    for- 


led  for  a  blessing  to  the  race, 
The  immortal  Musketeers." 

Here  indeed  we  have  it.  Mr,  Henley 
loves  life  for  the  romance  in  it,  and  has  a 
beautiful  word  for  its  romantic  associa- 
tions. Mr.  Kipling  finds  the  East  en- 
chanting, for  instance,  by  right  of  having 
been  born  there  ;  Mr.  Henley  by  right  of 
having  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. 

His  most  characteristic  excellence, 
however,  among  living  poets  is  his 
handling  of  rhythm.  In  this  he  has  been 
at  once  most  daring  and  most  successful. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  he  pos.sesses  no 
architectonic  gift,  no  ability  to  plan  out  a 
great  poem  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  realised 
almost  from  the  first  the  truth  which  so 
many  great  poets  have  taken  a  lifetime 
to  discover— that  rhythm  is  greater  than 
rhyme.  If  only  Mr.  Henley  could  make 
a  poem  as  he  can  make  a  ver.se  l^but  the 
critic's  business  is  to  consider  what's 
given  him,  not  to  speculate.  Let  us  then 
be  thankful  for  Mr.  Henley's  gift  of 
rhythm,  for  it  is  of  the  very  highest. 
Other  critics  have  quoted  for  their  beauty 
as  a  picture  the  lines  on  dawn  in  Lon- 
don— 

"  And  lo  '.  the  wizard  hour. 
Whose  shining  silent  sorcery  hath  such  power  ! 
Still,  still  the  streets  between  their  cancanets 
Of  linking  gold  are  avenues  of  sleep  ; 
But  sec  how  gable-ends  and  parapets 
In  gradual  beauty  and  significance 
Emerge  !     And  did  you  hear 
That  little  twitter-an'd-checp, 
Breaking  inordinately  loud  and  clear 
On  this  still,  specCrd,  exquisite  atmosphere  ? 
'Tis  a  first  nest  at  matins  !     And  behold 
A  rakehell  cat— how  furtive  and  a-cold  ! 
A  spent  witch  homing  from  some    infamous 


Obscene,  quick-trotting,  see  her  tip  and  fade 
Through  shadowy  railings  into  a  bit  of  shade  ! 

And  lo  !  a  little  wind  and  sky. 

The  smell  of  ships  (that  earnest  of  romance), 

A  sense  of  space  and  water,  and  thereby 

A  lamp-hl  bridge  touching  the  troubled  sky. 

And  look,  O  look  !  a  tangle  of  silver  gleams 

And  dusky  lights,  our  Kiver  and  all  his  dreams, 

His  dreams  of  a  dead  past  that  cannot  die  I  " 


NORMAN   GALe. 

Froaia  phoiDCJI*  by  E.  H.  SpeitKl,  Butby. 

—they  are  quoted  here  as  an  example  of 
learned  and  brilliant  versification  ;  and 
the  hurried  reader  has  my  full  forgiveness 
if  he  breaks  off  reading  this  article  here 
and  now,  and  falls  instead  to  scanning 
ihem  and  observing  how  skilfully  the 
rhythms  are  inflected  to  obey  the  sense 
and  diction. 


III. 

Mr.  Henley  is  not  the  only  poet  who 
has  eyes  for  the  beauty  of  London. 
Indeed,  the  recognition  of  that  beauty  has 
extended  far  since  the  famous  morning 
when  Wordsworth  stood  on  Westminster 
Bridge.  We  must  in  fairness  recollect, 
of  course,  that  London  herself  has  been 
steadily  improving  her  face  meanwhile  ; 
and  though  the  poets  would  probably 
deny  it  with  vehemence,  their  verses  in 
praise  of  her  are  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment which  has  given  her  a  council  of 
sdiles  in  place  of  the  old   Metropolitan 
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Board  of  Works.  We  begin  to  be  proud 
of  our  imperial  city,  and  to  think  of  her  as 
something  more  than  a  shop  to  make  our 
money  in.  But  this  {growth  of  the  civic 
spirit  does  not  quite  account  for  London's 
present  popularity  as  a  theme  of  song. 
Though  Rossetti  gave  us  a  hint  of  her 
witchery,  and  James  Thomson  far  more 
than  a  iiint,  1  am  afraid  that  we  really 
tearnt  from  foreigners  (and  Parisians 
especially)  to  unseal  our  eyes  and  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  gas-lit  streets  and 
rolling  hansoms,  of  open  squares  and 
green  intervals,  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
the  river,  with  its  sooty  dumb-barges 
moving  against  incomparable  sunsets. 

But  nothing  in  the  way  of  scenery 
escapes  admiration  in  these  days.  To 
possess  an  appreciative  eye  for  landscape, 
and  follow  in  transports  even  the  most 
usual  operations  of  nature,  is  one  of  the 
harmless  fads  of  the  Victorian  era  ;  and 
your  Cockney  critic  sheds  tears  of  pure 
rapture  whenever  Richard  Jcfferies  dis- 
covers a  bird's  nest.  The  appearance  of 
London  town  in  poetry  has  not  at  all 
affected  the  celebration  of  rural  delights. 
We  reprint  Herrick  and  Marvell  and  we 
run  after  first  editions  of  Mr.  Norman 
Gale's  A  Country  Muse.  1  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Gale  be  country-  or  town- 
bred,  though  1  guess  the  latter.  And  I 
hasten  to  add  that  your  lown-bred  man 
may  be  the  most  artful  of  all  interpreters 
of  country  delights,  if  only  he  approach 
this  theme  with  artless  curiosity  and 
wonder.  It  was  Isaac  Walton,  as  Mr. 
Henley  has  reminded  us,  who  sallied  out 
with  his  fishing-rod  from  his  hosiery  shop 
in  Fleet-street  and  brought  home  im- 
mortal prose  from  under  the  broad 
beech-tree  by  the  "  high  honey-suckle 
hedge."  It  is  Robert  Herrick,  born  in 
Cheapside,  whose  verses  smell  of  the 
hay-field  and  the  countrj^  garden  as  never 
did  verses  before  or  since.  And  if  we 
take  up  these  beautiful  .  volumes  of 
Herrick  and  Marvell,  lately  issued  by 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen,"  we  shall 
find  that  a  great  part  of  the  secret  of 
these  most  notable  celebrants  of  country 
life  lay  in  the  humour  with  which  they 
observed  its  phenomena,  as  men  who, 
knowing  the  court  and  city  and  having 
experience  of  the  big  world  and  big 
affairs,  are  half  amused  at  their  own  eager 
interest  in  the  building  of  a  bird's  nest 
or  the  milking  of  a  cow.  Mr.  Norman 
Gale  inherits  something  of  this  Jacques- 
like spirit,  as  any  one  may  see  who  opens 
his  first  volume  at  that  delicious   poem, 
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"To  a  nest  of  young  thrushes"!  bui 
his  love  of  woodland  freedom  and  pastoral 
innocence  is  more  than  a  childish  and 
unreasoning  impulse.  He  cultivates  it 
consciously  as  a  religion,  and  sings  his 
creed  to  us.  He  has  given  the  old  re- 
frain of  "  Return  to  innocence  "  a  new 
and  very  beautiful  setting  :  and  the 
beauties  of  innocence  he  finds  for  us  in 
the  country  life  and  the  country  home- 
in  "the  green  below,  the  blue  above," 
the  corn-field,  the  orchard,  the  cres-s- 
Itned  brook,  the  pool  where  the  village 
girls  are  bathing,  the  faces  that  awaii 
a  man  when,  in  the  evening,  he  returns 
from  his  labour 

"  To  find  the  children  eager-eyed 
Expectant  of  my  tread — 
Bright  liitle  angels  scantly  robed 
In  readiness  for  bed—" 


One  more  quotation  I  will  have  even  if 


I  steal  the  space  for  it  from  some  other 
poet  on  our  list.  There  is  a  trick  in 
Shakespeare's  two  stanzas  on  Winter, 
beginning — 

"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,  ^ 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail 

— that  1  had  never  seen  quite  successfuJlj 
recaptured    by    any  poet,   until    I    caiw 
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across    Mr.    Gale's    lines    on    the     same 
subject  :— 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  scarlet  nose. 
Comes  with  Robin  home  from  school ! 
How  his  pilot  jacket  shows 
Ghosts  of  snowballs  on  the  wool  ! 
Here  are  drifts  beside  the  door. 
Flakes  that  melt  on  Laura's  face, 
Shameless  hurricanes  that  roar 
Anger  into  every  place  ! 
Here's  a  splendid  pavement- slide. 
Made  by  pourings  from  the  jugs  ; 
Even  babies  take  a  pride 
Helping  with  their  enina  mugs  ! 
Now's  the  hour  when  chestnuts  roast, 
Now  for  father's  promised  ghost ! 
Children,  Winter  s  come  anew— 
Love  him,  for  he  worships  you  1 
Winter's  come !" 


-'■■:— 1, 


a  phQiograpJi  by  A)Dund»  Biiiano. 


"  Yet,"  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  volume  of  "  English  Poems," — 
"Yet  youngsters  blush  to  sing  an  Eng'- 
lish  song !  "  I  am  afraid  that  the  bulk  of 
evidence  just  now  goes  against  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  assertion  ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
may  say  that  the  battle  he  himself  had 
helped  to  fight  was  already  won  when  he 
uttered    this  doleful   cry.      We  have   our 


exotics,  to  be  sure  ;  or  rather,  our  young 
men  who  display  extreme  cleverness  in 
raising  small  exotic  plants  from  English 
soil.  But  the  practice  of  this  eccentric 
horticulture  is  a  fad  rather  than  a  move- 
ment, and  the  plants  grow  to  a  very  little 
height.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons's  "  Silhouettes  "  mark  the  extreme 
point  up  to  which  they  can  be  trained, 
and  that  the  fate  of  Mr.  Symons's  really 
brilliant  talent  depends  on  his  willingness 
or  unwillingness  to  outgrow  these 
morbidezzas  and  minauderies  of  juvenile 
melancholy,  and  woo  the  Muse  with 
something  less  of  self-consciousness: 
Mr.  Mallock  also  has  too  much  humour  • 
to  take  the  publication  of  his  book  of 
verses  half  as  seriously  as  the  critics  do. 
But  his  joke  is  so  subtle  that  he  will,  1  am 
certain,  allow  us  to  slur  its  point,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  ingenuous  youth  warn 
them  against  attempting  to,  imitate  it.  I 
feel  a  malicious  pleasure,  too,  in  pointing 
out  to  Mr.  Symons  (who  loves  to  be  ahead 
of  the  fashion)  that  to  be  morbid  just 
now  is  to  be  sadiy  belated.  Five  years 
ago — two  years  ago — we  were  all  dolor- 
ous, and  given  to  addressing  the  world 
in  terms  of  weary  pessimism.  But  our 
disease  Is  by  this  time  as  hopelessly 
antiquated  as  the  Vapours,  We  seek 
now  to  let  the  fresh  wind  in  upon  our 
pages,  and  the  Grace's  naked  toe  treads 
so  hard  upon  the  heels  of  satin  slipper 
and  varnished  boot  as  to  gall  the  wearers' 
kibes.  We  begin  to  recognise  that  a 
constant  quality  of  all  the  best  of  our 
English  literature  has  been  a  large  sense 
of  the  open  air,  and  a  cheerfulness — 
ranging  from  good-humoured  stoicism  to 
lyric  rapture— such  as  the  open  air  breeds. 
In  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  English  Poems  " 
the  air,  if  I  may  say  so,  seems  a  trifle  too 
heavily  scented — though  with  native 
blooms — to  be  quite  English.  But  the 
best  poets  in  their  youth  have  cloyed  us 
with  sweetness ;  and  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
has  plenty  of  time  before  him  for  diluting 
his  honey.  More  than  this— since  the 
publication  of  the  volume  before  me,  his 
work  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
strength.  His  subjects  to-day  have  more 
weight,  and  his  handling  is  more  accom- 
plished. 1  can  speak  positively  on  this 
point,  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  career  was 
obviously  worth  watching  from  the  first, 
and  I  have  watched  for  his  verses  in  the 
magazines  and  reviews,  and  studied  them 
eagerly.  Do  any  of  my  readers  remember 
certain  lines  of  his,  "  The  Second  Cruci- 
fixion," which  appeared    in    The    Sfeaker 
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some  time  in   last  January  or  February? 
They  began — 

"  Loud  mockers  in  the  roaring  sireel 
Say  Christ  Is  crucified  again  ; 
Twice  pierced  His  gospel -bearing  feet, 
Twice  broken  His  great  heart  In  vain. 


No  angel  now  to  roll  the  st 
FromofTHis  unwaking 

In  vain  shall  Mary  watch 


communioti  with  nature,  have  penetrated 
to  the  inner  shrine  of  her  beauty  and 
learned  her  bravest  lesson.  Here  is  the 
summing-up  of  that  lesson  ; — 


"  I  promise  r 


:  that  feastin 


vigil  keep. 


soldiei 


To  a  mind  and  a  body  no  longer  inversed  : 
The  sense  of  large  charity  over  tbe  land ; 
Earth's  whealen  of  wisdom  dispensed  in  the 


"  Vet  while  they  deem  my 
Lord  is  dead. 
My  eyes  are  on  His  shin- 
ing head. .  .  ." 

If  not,  let  them  buy 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  next 
volume-     Let    them    buy 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  al- 
most at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  gave  us  a 
clever  and  sympathetic 
"  appreciation  " — that  is 
the  latest  word,  it  seems 
— of  George  Meredith, 
And  Mr.  Meredith,  one 
guesses,  is  the  very  man 
to  rejoice  in  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's growing  strength 
of  song  ;  not  only  because 
it  has  found  nutriment  in 
the  study  of  his  own 
methods,  but  because  our 
great  novelist's  heart  is 
always  with  the  young. 
That  which  he  calls  "  the 
cry  of  the  conscience  of 
Life  ■■— 


— ^has  been  the  note  of  all  his  recent 
writings,  of  "One  of  Our  Conquerors" 
no  less  than  of  his  latest  small  volume  of 
verse.  His  own  modest  estimate  of  his 
poesy  he  condenses,  I  believe,  in  the 
phrase  "  piping  in  a  corner."  But  the 
corner  at  any  rate  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
include    all    those    who,    living    in    close 


And  a  bell  ringing  thanks  for  i 

Through  the  active  machine  :  leai 
Hut  it  carries  a  sparkle  !  " 


ill 


And  for  the  delights  that  nature 
afford  to  spirit  and  senses  so  temperately 
at  one  with  her,  let  us  turn  to  that  lovely 
poem,  "  Night  of  Frost  in  May." 


"  Willi  s 


cnclc'ur  of  a  silver  day, 


A  frosted  night  had  opened  May  ; 
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And  on  that  plumed  and  armoured  night, 
As  one  close  temple  hove  on  wood, 
Its  border  leafage  virgin  white. 
Remote  down  air  an  owl  hallooed. 
The  black  twig  dropped  without  a  twirl  ; 
The  bud  in  jewelled  grasp  was  nipped  ; 
TTie  brown  leaf  cracked  a  scorching  curl  ; 
A  crystal  olf  the  green  leaf  slipped 


Across  the  track  of  rimy  tan 

Some  busy  thread  at  whiles  would  shoot ; 

A  limping  minnow-rillel  ran 

To  hang  upon  an  icy  foot." 

VI. 

The  mass  of  us  have  to  thank 
Tennyson  If  we  can  see  these  wonders  in 
fisld  and  woodland.  He  taught  us,  and 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  acquiesce  if  poetry 
turn  round  at  this  point  and  retrace  her 
steps  towards  the  tame  landscapes  she 
was    wandering    in  a    hundred    and   odd 


years  ago.     Yet  this  is  what  those  critics 
predict   who   find  significance   and  even 
the  germs  of  a  new  poetic  "  movement" 
in  the  sudden  popularity  of  Mr.  William 
Watson.      I  may  as  well  confes.i  at  once 
that  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  among  Mr, 
Watson's  contemporaries  who  can  claim 
no   share    at    all    in 
the   "discovery  "  of 
his  genius ;  nor  have 
I  yet  thrown  my  cap 
into  the  air  over  it. 
In    18S0    no  less    a 
judge  than   Rossetti 
wrote    of  him    In    a 
letter   to    Mr.    Hall 
Caine      that     "  He 
goes    right  back    to 
Keats  with   a    little 
modification."  After 
reading      "The 
Prince's  Quest,"  on 
which  this  judgment 
was       founded,        1 
must      humbly    dis- 
sent ;  but  the    ques- 
tion    has     lost     its 
importance,        since 
Mr.  Watson  has  by 
this  time  evolved  a 
style    of     his    own, 
which    is  as    unlike 
Keats's  as  any  style 
may  be.  Of  his  more 
recent   verse   I  find 
Mr.      Grant      Allen 
writing,  "  In  its  own 
kind,    1    venture    to 
say,  since  In  Memo- 
riam  burst  upon   us, 
we    have  not  heard 
from        any         new 
tongue      quite      so 
authentic  a  voice,  so 
large  and  whole  an 
utterance ;  we  have 
not  met  anywhere  with  such  ciose  marks 
of  kinship  to  the  sanest  work  of  the  great 
English  singers."     This   does  something 
less   than  justice    to    Matthew    Arnold's 
"  Thyrsis,"  written  about  a  dozen  years 
after  the  publication  of  In  Memoriam  ;  but 
up    to   a   point  we  may  agree  with    Mr. 
Grant  Allen.     The  voice  is  "authentic  "  ; 
the  utterance   is    "large  and  whole ";  if 
Mr,  Watson  has  a  message  for  our  gener- 
ation, we  may  rest  content  he  will  deliver 
it    perfectly.     Only    I     am    still    in  some 
doubt  about  this  message,  observine"  that 
bis    fame  a^   "''^   moment    rests    almost 
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entirely  on  a  few  graceful  elegiacs  upon 
a  few  dead  poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Tennyson.  1  may  be  answered  that  the 
fame  of  Gray  rests  upon  a  scarcely 
broader  base  ;  and  will  admit  the  example 
of  Gray  to  prove  that  a  poet  may  attain 
to  the  ^rst,  or  almost  the  first  rank,  though 
his  writings  be  very  few  in  number,  his 
thoughts  far  from  original  or  deep,  his 
sympathies  far  from  warm  or  wide.  But 
Gray  had  a  rare  sense  of  humour,  and 
Mr.  Watson  has  none,  as  he  has  been  at 
pains  to  demonstrate  to  us  in  that  very 
saddening  caprice  "  The  Eloping  Angels." 
And  Gray's  thought,  if  shallow  enough, 
was  exquisitely  limpid  ;  whereas  Mr, 
Watson's  is  occasionally  confused,  as  in 
the  third  line  of  his  now  famous  memorial 
verse  upon  Tennyson — 
"  Cany  the  i^st  great  bard  to  his  last  bed — " 
where  the  antithesis  is  entirely  illogical. 
A  poet  without  either  humour  or  wide 
sympathies  or  the  gift  of  lyrical  rapture 
must  find  it  a  stiff  climb  to  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  ;  but  if  any  man  can  be  carried 
to  the  very  top  by  careful  workmanship, 
sobriety  of  feeling,  an  exquisite  sense  of 
the  right  word  and  a  power  of  fusing 
poetical  sequences  unparalleled  among 
living  writers,  Mr.  William  Watson  is 
that  man.  It  is  hard  to  be  fair  to  one's 
own  feelings  in  a  few  lines,  and  1  feel 
with  shame  that  the  above  remarks 
effectively  dissemble  a  very  sincere  ad- 
miration. 

VII. 

But  it  is  possible  that  I  should  be  very 
much  more  unfair  if  I  allowed  myself  to 
write  at  length  of  the  last  two  poets  on 
our  list.  The  public  ts  now  more  or  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hosken's 
history,  and  I  have  engaged  to  give  some 
particulars  of  it  in  another  place.  Let 
it  be  confessed  then  that  when  first  I  saw 
Phtton  and  Sappho  in  a  small  privately- 
printed  volume,  1  had  doubts  about  its 
author's  capacity — doubts  which  (let  me 
say)  greater  critics  than  I  did  not  share. 
The  poetic  gift  was  there,  but  its  strength 
and  range  did  not  seem  satisfactorily 
asserted.  An  examination  of  a  consider- 
able mass  of  Mr.  Hosken's  verse  in 
manuscript  astonished  me  out  of  these 
doubts,  and  I  now  stand  pledged  to  the 
opinion   that    here    is   a  poet    the    world 


must  reckon  with.  For  other  reasons 
I  most  speak  diHidently  of  Old  John 
and    ether    Poems,     Mr.    T.    E.     Brown's 


new  volume  of  verse  and  his  first 
collection  of  lyrics.  We  all  have  our 
favourite  writers,  those  who  (fortuit- 
ously perhaps)  have  helped  us  at  some 
crisis  of  our  life,  have  spoken  to  us  with 
peculiar  appropriateness  at  the  right 
moment,  and  for  that  reason  sit  cathe- 
drally  enthroned  in  our  affections.  To 
explain  why  the  author  of  Betsy  Lee, 
Tommy  Big-Eyes,  and  The  Doeior,  is  more 
to  me  than  any  living  poet — why  to  open 
a  new  book  of  his  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  literary  events  that  can  befall  me 
now  in  my  twenty-ninth  year — would 
take  some  time,  and  the  explanation 
might  poorly  satisfy  my  audience.  But 
to  a  few  hearts,  1  am  sure,  this  poet 
speaks  more  directly  than  any  living 
writer.  Having  carefully  read  the 
opinions  of  some  half-dozen  reviewers  on 
this  new  book  of  his  I  can  only  wonder. 
Either  they  or  1  must  be  crass  beyond 
hope.  And  there  let  me  leave  the 
question  to  the  public,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  read  two  poems  in 
this  new  volume.  Mater  Dolorosa  and 
Catherine  Kinrade.  If  it  remain  cold  to 
these,  then — I  shall  still  preserve  my  own 
opinion. 
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By     henry     holiday. 
Illustrated  by  the  Writer. 


IHETHKR  tailor- 
ing suggested 
the  merits  of 
the  tube  to  en- 
gineers as  af- 
fording the 
highest  degree 
of  rigidity  with 
agiven  amount 
of  material,  or 
whether  engin- 
eering sug- 
gested it  to  tailors,  must  be  left  to  the 
investigation  of  the  careful  historian. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  as  the  superior 

f5-^  a 


The  ideal. 

rigidity  of   the   tube    became    generally 

recognised  it  was  applied  to  every  part 
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of  man's    dress    with  a  consistency    and 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

This  article  diffidently  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  rigidity  is  really  the  quality 
most  to  be  desired  in  a  garment  ;  but  I 
fear  I  have  already,  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  last  sentence,  betrayed  symptoms  of 
partisanship.  I  hasten  to  make  amends 
by  opening  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tubers  or  pipers  (1  am  not 
sure  by  what  name  the  advocates  of  the 
tube  or  stove-pipe  system  prefer  to  be 
known). 

Let  us  then  begin  by  assuming  that  the 
tube  or  stove-pipe  is  the  most  beautiful 
form    known     to     man,    that    his     body 
and  limbs  ought  to  have  been  made 
in     that      form,     and     that     their 
shortcomings     ought      to      be 
rectified     by     art.       Let     us 
grant  all  this  {the  pipers  them- 
selves   can    hardly    ask     for 
more],  and  let  us  first  inquire 
whether    this   rectification  is 
practicable. 

A  glance  at  a  tailor's 
fashion-book  will  show  that 
an  immaculate  tube,  a  new 
stove-pipe  without  a  dent,  is 
the  type  set  before  us  for  imi- 
tation ;  top-hat,  collar,  coat, 
culFs,  and  trousers  all  testify  to 
-71  ^.  t  this  ;  thev  are  all  devised  with 
ine   aClUOL  this  noble  aim ;  but,  alas ! 


"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  a 
Gang  aft  a-gley." 
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How  far  is  the  realisation  short  of  the 
ideal  ? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  stove-pipe  in  its 
pristine  purity  of  form  (Fig.  la),  but  we 
all  know  what  it  will  come  to  after  rough 
usage.  Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  battered 
stove-pipe  carefully,  nay  tenderly,  studied 
from  nature  (Fig.  ib).     The  pathos  of  the 


From  Bnlurnchio 

subject  is  undeniable  ;  is  there  not  some- 
thing even  human  about  it  ?  But  I  entreat 
the  reader  to  control  his  emotion  while 
we  consider  dispassionately  its  bearing  on 
our  present  inquiry.  For  does  not  this 
picture  of  the  battered  stove-pipe,  of  the 
tube  in  its  decay,  present  to  us  the  type 
actually  embodied  in  most  male  garments 
of  this  age  ? 


Let  us  take  the  top-hat  first  as  the  most 
favourable  instance  (/.^.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pipers)  since  it  is  constructed 
of  fairly  rigid  material  and  is  unaffected 
by  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
Accident  apart,  a  top-hat  may  for  a  con- 
siderable time  retain  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  prototype  whose  name  it  often 
^  ^  bears ;  but  an  accident 
i  ffl  «  which  would  not  affect  a 
V  felt  hat  or  a  silk  or  velvet 

cap  of  a  former  period  is 
fatal  to  the  modern  head- 
gear. The  kick  of  a 
neighbour's  boot  under  the 
seat  at  theatre  or  concert, 
the  pranks  of  children,  the 
incautious  passing  under 
too  low  a  doorway — any 
of  these  might  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  a  modern 
top-hat.  While  not  ven- 
turing to  call  in  question 
the  grace  of  form  or  charm 
of  colour  exhibited  in  this 
article  of  apparel,  must 
we  not  confess  that  its 
beauty  is  too  frail  and  sen- 
sitive for  a  work-a-day 
world  ? 

The  collar  and  cuff  stand 
on  safer  ground  ;  their 
rigidity  can  be  renewed  at 
the  wash ;  they  can,  I 
believe,  be  obtained  of 
enamelled  metal  or  cellu- 
loid, and  altogether  ex- 
hibit the  tubular  principle 
in  its  highest  purity.  But 
how  small  a  fraction  of 
the  human  frame  do  these 
cover  ?  There  still  remain 
the  trunk  and  limbs  whose 
coverings  amount  to  nine- 
teen twentieths  or  more 
nearly  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  whole,  and 
here  the  tubular  system 
fails  before  the  ineradic- 
able depravity  of  our  fallen 
human  nature,  which  will 
bend  its  limbs  and  will  not 
wear  zinc.  It  is  useless  for  tailors  to 
draw  gentlemen  in  trousers  without  a 
crease,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  supply 
'*  trouser-stretchers  "  to  efface  every  night 
all  evidence  of  their  ever  having  clothed 
a  human  limb  during  the  day  ;  so  long  as 
human  limbs  are  formed  on  one  principle 
and  garments  on  another,  the  result  will 
be  failure*     The  perfect  cylinders  of  the 
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fashion-books  may  be  owr  ideal  type,  but  browns  are  alone  admitted  into  man's 
the  battered  stove-pipe  is  our  actual  work-  attire,  and  we  have  become  so  inured  to 
ing  type.  The  tailors  must  find  a  Utopia  of  this  state  of  things  that  we  regard  it  as 
their  own  for  their  tubes  ;  in  this  fallen  normal,  and  fancy  any  infusion  of  grace 
world  they  are  a  failure — heaven  be  or  colour  into  our  dress  would  be  fan- 
praised  !  tastic  -i.nd  unbusiness-like,  forgetting  that 

Let  us  now  regard  the  subject  not  there  have  been  good  men  of  business  in 
from  the  point  of  view  of  "tubers "or  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  in  the  Nether- 
"  pipers,"  but  from  that  of  rational  beings,  lands,  &c.,  &c.,  who  did  not  find  dingy 
I  would    ask  whether  rigidity 

is  desirable  in  dress  at  all,  but  -_.^__  f )  FTo  3 

that   the   question   is    scarcely  f*^^^  I  /  " 

fit  for  one  rational  being  to 
ask  another ;  and  yet,  since 
we  all  wear  tubes  of  more  or 
less  rigidity,  the  evil  must  be 
encountered  in  some  way, 
and  so,  in  deference  to  the  as- 
sumed good  sense  of  my 
readers,  I  appeal  to  them  v 
the  question.  Is  not  the  tube( 
the  ugliest  and  most  irrational) 
form  of  dress  that  can  be  (' 
vised  ? 

There  is  one  vital  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which 
alt  dress  must  be  founded. 
Dress  clothes  the  human 
frame,  and  must  be  formed  to 
accord  with  that  frame.  If 
it  restricts  the  free  and  healthy 
movement  of  the  body  and 
limbs  it  is  bad  practically.  If 
it  disfigures  or  distorts  the 
human  form  it  is  bad  artistic- 
ally. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which 
dress  may  harmonise  with  the 
form  it  clothes.  It  may  be 
loose  so  that  it  flows  freely 
over  the  limbs  as  drapery  ;  this 
is  the  classical  type.  Or  it 
may  fit  the  limbs  closely  ;  this 
is  the  medifeval  type.  The 
former  of  these  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  all  our  modern  ways, 
perhaps  with  our  northern 
climate  ;  but  the  latter  i 
merely 
rope, 

was  universal,  dui  is  now 
adopted  wherever  convenience 
compels  us  to  exercise  our  comi,..^..  ^. . 

The  tube  exactly  excludes  both  these  in  their  mercantile  pursuits ;  forgetting 
sources  of  beauty.  It  is  not  full  enough  that  never  till  this  century  was  so 
to  take  any  folds  of  its  own,  but  it  is  just  degraded  a  type  of  dress  worn  anywhere, 
full  enough  to  miss  all  the  lines    of  the      and    now    only    m    "-- 


A  long  way 

rely  suited  to  Northern  Eu-  frofn    RnlurfCChlO 
le,    where    for    centuries    it/ 


suits  of  battered  tubes  essential  to  success 


figure ;  and  this  dismal,  tasteless,  grace- 
less type  of  form  has  allied  itself  to 
an  equally  dismal,  tasteless,  lifeless 
type   of  colour.      Black   and    dull   grey 


•civilised"   Europe, 
America,  and  their  colonies. 

I  was  about  to  write  "  so  barbarous  a 
type  of  dress,"  but  checked  myself  in 
time,  and  I  apologise  to  the  barbarians 
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Decomposition   has   set   in.     There  is  a 
something  inside  these  hideous  clothes  : 
money-making  machines,    profit-grinding 
engines  are  there,  but  the  spirit  that  lives 
and  feels  joy  in  life  is  gone.     It  would  not 
be     **  business-like "     for     our 
streets  to  glow  with    healthful 
colour.     It  would  not  conduce 
to  money-making,  so  what  can 
we  want  with  it.  A  human  spirit  might  pro- 
fit by  fair  and  wholesome  surroundings,but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  spirits, 
we  have  only  to  do  with  '*  business-like" 
profit-grinding  engines.     In  this  capacity 
we  make  our  skies,  our  buildings,  and  our 
clothes  grimy  with  coal   and  smoke,  and 
all  we  want  in  our  clothes  is  a  colour  so 
dingy  that  we  can  carry  as  much  dirt  on 
them  as  possible  without  showing  it  too 
conspicuously. 
To  illustrate  yet  more  clearly  how  guilty 


for  having  in  thought  com- 
pared them  for  a  moment  in 
the  matter  of  dress  to  civil- 
ised nations  where  alone  a 
group  of  men  is  always  an  ugly  spectacle. 

On  page  910  is  a  group  of  Italians  from 
a  fresco  by  Pinturicchio  (Fig.  2).  Many 
features  in  their  costume  appear  fanciful 
to  our  eyes  because  they  are  not  familiar, 
but  the  whole  is  full  of  grace  and  charm, 
and  the  colours  (which,  unfortunately,  I 
cannot  give  here)  are  bright  and  pleasant 
to  look  on. 

By  way  of  contrast  on  page  911  is  a 
translation  of  the  same  group  into  modern 
"battered  tube"  costume  (Fig.  3),  but 
the  colour  is  needed  to  show  the  disease 
and  death  implied  in  the  change.  In  the 
one  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are  felt, 
they  are  clothed  but  not  distorted  by  the 
garments,  and  the  glow  of  life  and  health 
'"^   there  ;    in  the   other    is   nothing  but 

:>om,     darkness,     and     shapelessness. 


HOW  MEN  DRESS— THE  TUBULAR  SYSTEM. 


we  alt  are  of  distorting  nature,  I  give  on 
pag^e  912  a  sketch  of  a  Greek  statue,  per- 
haps the  most  popularly  known  of  its  kind 
(Fig.  4),  and  the  same  figure  in  tubular 
dress, with  every  spark  of  grace  crushed  out 
of  it  (Fig.  s).  Thereare  people  who  think 
the  divinely  beautiful  figure,  as  God  made 
it,  is  "shocking,"  and  that  the  pitiful 
caricature  of  it  which  we  pro- 
duce is  pure!!  May  Heaven  i 
forgive  their  blasphemy  j  but 
some  such  idea  must  possess 
those  who  willingly  allow  the 
infinitely  beautiful  lines  of  the 
natural  limbs  to  be  disfigured 
by  the  battered  stove-pipes 
which  are  the  peculiar  mark  of 
nineteenth  century  civilisation. 

Happily  there  are  many  signs 
that  we  are  awaking  from    this 
nightmare  of  black   bulges  and 
dents   which   is   at  present   our 
substitute  for  the    human  form. 
We   are    not   all  profit-grinding 
engines,    and    many    who    are 
would    willingly    be    something 
better  and  are  the  victims  of  a 
system.     This   system  is  totter- 
ing to  its   fall,  and  sooner  or   later    life 
will    be    a  brighter  thing  and  will  spon- 
taneously   declare    itself     to     be    so    in 
its     externals  ;     but,     meantime,     every 
change    for    the    better   is    like  a  ray   Lit 
hope  which  lightens  the  forward  path  anil 
stimulates  to  further    progress.     And    in 
the  matter  of  dress   practical  necessity  is 
beginning  to  undermine   the   rule  of  the 
battered  stove-pipe.     So  inconvenient  and 
unpractical  is  this  "  business-like  "  form 
of  dress  that  men  are  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  any  manly  and  healthy  action.     Fin- 
riding,  boating,  cycling,  golfing,  &c.,  they 
drop  it   for  some  rational  form,   such  as 
knickerbockers      or    knee-breeches,    and 
already    these     forms    have    become    so 
familiar  to  us  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  gradually  to  supersede  the  old  ones. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  change 
and  how  easily  our  dress  may  be  made 
rational  and  graceful  without  anything 
like  masquerading  in  obsolete  styles,  I 
have  sketched  the  Apollo  clad  in  garments 
which  any  one  might  wear  in  the  country 
now  (Fig.  6).  It  is  impossible  to  cover 
the  limbs  at  all  without  losing  something 
of  that  marvellous  beauty  and  interest, 
the  daily  contemplation  of  which  produced 
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the  matchless  art  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but 
at  least  these  garments  do  not  disfigure 
and  distort,  they  are  not  an  insult  to  the 
human  frame.  They  might  be  improved  ; 
the  long  hose  of  the  Italian  figures,  for 
instance,  which  leave  the  wonderful 
articulation  of  the  knee  undisturbed 
racelui,  but  this  dress  is 


simple,  scarcely  differs  from  forms  in 
actual  use,  and  expresses  the  movements 
of  the  body  naturally. 

The  rapid  spread  of  these  healthy  forms 
gives  some  hope  that  the  battered  stove- 
pipe may  have  been  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence before  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  that  in  the  next  age  a  crowd 
of  men  in  assemblies,  in  the  street,  or  on 
the  railway  platform,  may  not  be  a  repul- 
sive sight  to  cultivated  eyes. 


LADY   KILPATRICK. 

A  TALE  OF  TO-DAY. 
By   ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 
Illustrated  by  WILFRID  LAWSON. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

LADY  KILPATRICK. 

Peebles  had  barely  left  the  Conseltines 
half  an  hour  when  a  message  was  brought 
to  him  in  his  pantry  that  Mr.  Blake  of 
Blake's  Hall  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  word  with  him.  Blake, 
being  ushered  into  the  old  man's  private 
room,  immediately  demanded  whisky, 
and  having  been  supplied,  inquired  of 
Peebles  what  was  the  news  concerning 
Moya. 

"  I  met  Larry  as  I  was  coming  here. 
Sure,  he's  like  a  madman,  raving  about 
the  poor  woman  that  must  have  been 
burned  wid  the  mill,  though  sorra  a  chip 
of  her  bones  or  a  rag  of  her  dress  have 
they  found." 

"They're  no' likely  to  find  anything," 
said  Peebles.  "  I  went  straight  to 
Desmond  last  night,  and  he  was  just  in 
time  to  rescue  her  from  the  awfu'  death 
the  villains  had  plotted  for  her." 

"  Glad  am  I  to  know  it,"  said  Blake. 
"  Are  the  bastes  laid  by  the  heels  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Peebles,  "nor  will  they  be, 
wi'  my  guld  will.  Man,  'twad  break  my 
lord's  heart.  His  ain  brither,  Mr.  Blake, 
his  ain  brither's  son.  Na,  na.  They 
must  be  let  gang,  for  the  honour  o'  the 
family,  though  it's  a  hard  lump  to 
swallow,  and  goes  terribly  against  ma 
:,  that  twa  such  wretches  should 


be  free  while  many  a  decent  man's  in 
prison.  But  there's  just  no  help  for  it. 
And  now,  just  tell  me,  Mr.  Blake,  are  ye 
sober — sober  enough,  I  mean,  to  know 
the  value  of  what  ye're  saying  ?  " 

"  Sober,  isit  ?"  cried  Blake.  "Soberer 
than  I've  been  this  five  and  twenty  years, 
bad  luck  to  me  ! " 

"  Then  listen  to  me,"  said  Peebles. 
"  'Twas  you  that  married  his  lordship  to 
Moya  Macartney  ?  " 

"  'Twas  so,"  returned  Blake. 

"  And  ye  had  really  been  ordained  a 
clerk  in  holy  orders  before  that  lime  ?  " 

"  I  had,  under  a  false  name." 

"  That  makes  no  difference, "  returned 
Peebles.  "  Ve  were  a  clergyman,  ye  are 
a  clergyman,  and  a  clergyman  ye'll  die. 
Holy  orders  are  indelible.  I  ken  that 
much,  though  I'm  no  churchman  mysel', 
Noo,  Moya's  safe,  and  it's  my  intention, 
just's  soon  as  it  can  be  done  wi'oot 
chance  of  damage  to  my  lord's  health, 
to  brak'  the  news  to  him,  and  I'll  look  to 
you  to  put  all  possible  assistance  in  the 
way  o'  proving  your  possession  o'  the 
necessary  power  to  perform  a  legal 
marriage." 

"  H'm  ! "  said  Blake,  doubtfully. 

"  And  what  the  de'il  d'ye  mean  by 
'  h'm '  ?  "  asked  Peebles. 

"Ye're  talking  mighty  aisy,"  said 
Blake,  "  o'  my  givin'  up  the  only  means 
of  livelihood  I've  had  these  years  past." 

"  Means     of      livelihood ! "      repeated 
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Peebles.  **  Ye're  doited,  man  alive ! 
What  has  this  question  to  do  wi'  your 
means  of  livelihood  ?  " 

''Just  the  blackmail  that  Dick  Consel- 
tine  has  paid  me  to  hould  me  tongue," 
replied  Blake,  with  a  beautiful  candour. 

"  That's  all  over  now,"  said  Peebles. 
"  He  kens  that  Moya*s  alive,  and  he  kens 
that  /  ken  it.  Eh,  Patrick  Blake,"  he 
continued,  shaking  his  head  reproachfully 
at  the  burly  figure  opposite  him,  **ye've 
been  a  sad  scoun'rel  in  your  time,  I  doubt. 
But  ye  helped  to  save  that  puir  lass's 
life,  and  I'll  no  be  hard  on  ye.  What  can 
be  dune  for  ye  in  reason  shall  be  dune. 
Maybe  the  wages  o'  honesty  won't  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  wages  o*  sin,  but  ye'Il 
hae  a  clearer  conscience  to  mak*  up  the 
balance.  I  can  promise  naething,  but 
I'll  speak  to  Desmond  and  my  lord  for  ye. 
I'm  thinking  ye'd  be  best  oot  o'  the 
country.  Five  hundred  pounds  and  a 
passage  to  America  wad  suit  ye  fine." 

'*  Emigration  !"  said  Blake.  **'Twas 
that  Dick  Conseltine  was  advising  the 
other  day.  Faix,  ye're  all  in  a  moighty 
hurry  to  get  rid  o'  poor  ould  Pat  Blake. 
Well,  Peebles,  I'll  thrust  ye.  I've  always 
found  ye  square  and  honest,  and  I  like 
the  boy.  I'd  rather  see  him  with  the  title 
than  that  ape  cub  o'  Dick  Conseltine's, 
any  day  o'  the  year.  As  for  the  help  I 
can  give  ye,  well — there's  me  loicense  to 
prache,  marry,  and  bury,  signed  by  the 
Bishop  right  enough,  and  granted  to  Ryan 
O'Connor,  of  Maynooth  College.  I've 
got  it  at  home  at  Blake's  Hall  to  this 
day,  and  faith,  if  that's  not  enough,  I 
can  find  a  score  o'  people  at  my  old  cure 
who'll  remember  me  and  swear  to  my 
identity." 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  rap  at  the  pantry  door,  and  a  servant 
announced  that  Peebles  was  needed  in  my 
lord's  chamber. 

**  Wait  here,"  said  the  old  man  to 
Blake.     •*  I'll  not  be  long." 

Peebles  mounted  the  stairs  and  found 
Kilpatrick  seated  at  the  open  window  of 
his  room.  He  gave  some  commonplace 
instructions  which  could  quite  easily  have 
been  fulfilled  by  any  other  servant  in  the 
house.  Peebles,  who  knew  his  master's 
mind  as  though  he  had  made  him,  obeyed 
the  orders,  and  stood  at  his  elbow 
silently. 

'•Well,  Peebles,  well?"  asked  Kil- 
patrick. 

*'  Well,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Peebles. 

**  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

**  For  your  lordship's  orders." 


Kilpatrick  sat  twisting  his  fingers  in  a 
nervous  silence  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  abruptly  asked, 

**  Where's  Desmond  ?  I  suppose  you've 
seen  him  lately." 

**  Ay  !  "  said  Peebles,  **  I  saw  him  last 
night." 

'•  And  what  had  the  young  scamp  to 
say  for  himself?  Still  on  the  high  horse, 
I  suppose  ?  When  does  he  propose  to 
honour  my  house  with  his  presence 
again  ?  " 

**  God  forgi'e  ye,"  said  Peebles,  shaking 
his  head  at  his  master  with  a  mournful 
reproof.  "  *  Stilly  on  his  high  horse,' 
quotha  !  'Tis  you  that  are  walking  wi' 
the  bare  feet  o'  conscience  in  the  mire 
o'  repentance,  gin  but  your  silly  pride  wad 
but  let  ye  owti  till  it." 

Kilpatrick  tried  to  look  angrily  at  the 
old  man,  but  the  continued  slow  shake  of 
Peebles'  head  and  the  calm  penetration 
of  the  eyes  that  dwelt  on  his  cowed  him. 

"  I  ask  you,  Peebles,"  he  cried  suddenly, 
**  is  not  my  position  a  hard  one  ?  " 

**  Sair  hard,"  said  Peebles;  **but  ye 
made  it  yoursel',  and  ye  hae  nae  right  to 
grumble." 

**  It's  harder  than  I  deserve,"  said 
Kilpatrick.  **  If — if  it  was  the — the  just 
measure  of  punishment  for— for  that  silly 
indiscretion  of  years  ago,  I  should  not 
complain,  but " 

**  Man  !  "  said  Peebles,  **  ye  just  gang 
beyond  my  patience.  *Just  measure  o* 
punishment.'  *  Too  hard.'  I  wonder  ye 
hae  the  impudence  to  sit  in  that  chair-r 
and  talk  to  me  that  knows  the  circum- 
stances !  " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  confound  you  ! " 
said  his  master. 

•*That  will  I  na,"  returned  Peebles, 
••  till,  as  your  speeritual  weel wisher  and 
your  carnal  servant,  I  hae  dune  my  best 
to  purge  your  hairt  o'  the  black  vanity  ye 
cherish." 

**Go  to  the  devil,  you  canting  old 
scoundrel !  "  screamed  Kilpatrick. 

**  After  your  lordship,"  said  Peebles 
suavely,  and  flowed  on  before  the  angry 
old  gentleman  could  stop  him.  **  Ye  say 
your  lot's  a  hard  one  ?  Ye  complain  that 
Providence  is  punishing  you  too  severely  ? 
Man,  ye  are  just  like  a  spoiled  child,  that 
sets  a  house  afire  in  his  wantonness,  and 
then  thinks  he's  badly  treated  because  he 
gets  his  knuckles  rapped.  Your  lot  a 
hard  one  !  What  about  the  lot  o'  the  in- 
nocent lass  that  trusted  ye,  and  that  ye 
ruined  and  slew  ?  What  about  the  bright, 
bonny  lad  that  God  put  it  into  his  mithp^ 
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hairt  to  send  here  t'ye,  that  should  hae 
been  a  sound  o*  pace  in  your  ears,  a  light 
unto  your  eyes,  a  sermon  to  your  under- 
standing, ilka  day  this  auchteen  years 
bygone  ?  What  aboot  his  shame  and 
anguish,  his  loss  of  respect  and  belief  in 
all  his  kind  because  you^  the  one  man  he 
loved  and  trusted  maist,  turned  to  base 
metal  in  his  sight?  And  ye  are  hairdly 
treated  !  Gin  ye  had  your  deserts,  Henry 
Conseltine  Lord  Kilpatrick,  ye*d  be  on 
the  treadmill  at  this  minute  !  There's 
many  an  honester  man  than  you  that's 
praying  God  this  minute  for  bread  and 
water  to  stay  his  carnal  pangs,  while  ye 
sit  here  full  o*  meat  and  puffed  out  wi' 
idleness  !  Ill-treated  !  Ma  certie  ! ''  cried 
the  old  man,  with  a  fall  from  an  almost 
biblical  solemnity  of  phrase  to  latter-day 
colloquialism  which  would  have  seemed 
ludicrous  to  any  third  person,  **  yeVe 
no  blate  !  Perhaps  ye'd  like  a  step  up  in 
the  peerage  for  havin'  ruined  an  honest 
lassie  and  broken  a  puir  lad's  hairt  ?  " 

**  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Kilpatrick, 
twisting  in  his  chair,  **  I  don't  know  why 
I  stand  your  infernal  impudence  !  " 

**  For  the  same  reason,"  returned 
Peebles,  **  that  you  stand  the  infernal 
impudence  o'  your  ain  conscience.  Ye've 
been  trying  to  drug  and  bully  that 
into  quiet  a'  these  years,  and  ye've  no 
succeeded  yet,  nor  e'er  will,  sae  long  as 
I'm  alive.  Ye  ask,"  he  continued,  **  if 
Desmond's  on  his  high  horse  yet  ?  Ay  is 
he — on  a  higher  horse  than  ever." 

**What  d'you  mean?"  asked  Kil- 
patrick. 

**  Circumstances  have  come  to  light  this 
last  day  or  twa,"  said  Peebles,  **  that  put 
a  new  complexion  on  a'  this  business." 

**What  circumstances?"  asked  his 
lordship,  wonderingly. 

**  Strange  circumstances,"  said  Peebles. 
**  I've  news  for  ye  that'll  mak'  your  ears 
to  tingle,  I'm  thinking." 

**  Curse  you ! "  cried  the  old  man. 
**  Can't  you  speak  out,  instead  of  jibbering 
and  jabbering  in  this  fashion,  you  old 
death's  head  ! " 

**Ye're  a  foul-mouthed  person,  Lord 
Kilpatrick  !  "  said  Peebles.  **  But  let  that 
flea  stick  i'  the  wall.  I've  news  for  ye 
that  it  will  tak'  courage  to  listen  to." 

**  Man  alive  !  "  cried  Kilpatrick.  **  For 
the  love  of  heaven  don't  waste  your  time 
and  my  patience  in  this  fashion  !  What 
is  your  news  ?  " 

**  Just  this,  "  said  the  old  man,  slowly 
and  deliberately.  **  The  marriage  with 
Moi'a  Macartney,  that  ye  believed  to  be  a 


sham  marriage — the  muir  shame  to  ye  for 
it — was  not  a  sham  at  all,  but  as  guid  a 
marriage  as  was  ever  made  between  man 
and  maid  on  this  airth,  and  as  binding." 

Kilpatrick  stared  at  him  like  one  dis- 
traught, breathing  heavily,  and  grasping 
the  side  pieces  of  his  armchair  with 
twitching  Angers. 

**  'Tis  sooth  I'm  tellin'  ye,"  resumed 
Peebles.  **  Blake  was  in  holy  orders, 
had  been  deprived  or  his  cure,  that  he'd 
accepted  under  a  fause  name,  but  he'd 
ne'er  been  disfrocked.  Desmond  is  your 
lawfully  begotten  son,  your  heir  !  " 

Kilpatrick's  reception  of  this  astounding 
news  fairly  astonished  the  old  man. 
After  the  first  dumbfoundering  effect  of 
the  communication  had  passed,  Kilpatrick 
sprang  from  his  chair,  his  face  flushed, 
his  eyes  glittering. 

**  Is  it  true?     Is  it  true?" 

"True  as  death,"  responded  Peebles. 

**  Where  is  he?"  cried  the  old  man. 
**  For  God's  sake,  Peebles,  bring  him 
here  !     Let  me  see  him  ! " 

His  face  darkened  with  a  sudden 
expression  of  doubt. 

**  Peebles,"  he  cried,  brokenly,  "you're 
not  playing  with  me  ?  You're  not  deceiv- 
ing me?  I've  been  a  good  master  to 
you  these  years  past,  you  couldn't — you 
wouldn't " 

"God  forbid!"  said  Peebles.  "It's 
gospel  truth." 

"But,"  asked  Kilpatrick,  "why  has 
Blake  been  silent  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Peebles,  "  Richard 
Conseltine  has  made  it  worth  his  while." 

"  By  heaven  ! "  cried  the  old  lord. 
"  I'll  break  every  bone  in  the  accursed 
traitor's  skin  !  Peebles  !  you  don't  know 
what  I've  suffered  all  these  years.  Even 
from  you  I've  hidden  my  miseries.  I've 
looked  at  Desmond,  standing  side  by  side 
with  that  ugly  cub  of  Dick's,  and  ground 
my  teeth  to  think  that  I  couldn't  leave  the 
title  to  him !  God  bless  you,  Peebles — 
God  bless  you  for  the  news  !  Fore  Gad ! 
I  shall  go  mad  with  joy  !  Peebles,  I'll 
double  your  wages  if  you'll  get  the  boy 
here  in  an  hour  from  now !  What  are 
you  standing  glowering  there  for  ?  Run, 
you  old  rascal,  run,  and  bring  Desmond 
to  me  !  My  eyes  are  hungry  for  him. 
I'll  acknowledge  him  before  the  world- 
He  shall  marry  Dulcie  before  the  week's 
out,  and  I'll  live  to  nurse  my  grandson 
yet !  Dick's  face  will  be  a  sight  to  see 
when  he  knows  that  I  know  this." 

Peebles  did  not  move.  He  was 
revolving  in   his  mind  the  wisdom  of  at 
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once  breaking  to  Kilpatrick  the  news  that 
the  wife  he  deemed  dead  was  living. 

''Desmond  shall  do  that,"  he  said  to 
himself.  ' '  Ay  !  Desmond  shall  do  that. 
*Twill  come  better  from  him.  My  lord's 
heart  will  be  softened.  Twill  be  less  of 
a  shock  than  if  I  tauld  him.  Ay  ! — Ay  !  " 
he  said  aloud,  as  Kilpatrick  impatiently 
bade  him  begone  and  fetch  Desmond. 
**  He  shall  be  here  inside  of  an  hour,  my 
lord." 

"God  bless  you,  old  friend,"  said  his 
lordship,  shaking  hands  with  him. 
''You're  a  d d  pragmatical  old  puri- 
tan, but  you've  taken  ten  years  off  my  age 
to-day." 

Peebles  descended  to  the  pantry,  where 
he  found  Blake  still  in  intimate  converse 
with  the  whisky  bottle. 

"Mr.  Blake,  wad  ye  do  my  lord  and 
me  a  service  ?  " 

"By  mv  troth  I  will,  thin,"  said 
Blake. 

Peebles  called  a  groom  and  bade  him 
prepare  the  carriage. 

"I  want  ye,  Mr.  Blake,  to  drive  to 
Maguire's  cottage.  There  you'll  find 
Moya  Macartney.  Tell  her  she  must 
come  with  you.  Then  drive  on  to 
Doolan's  Farm,  and  pick  up  Desmond. 
Bring  them  both  here  and  I'll  have  a  boy 
posted  in  the  road  to  warn  me  that  ye're 
coming." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    MOVING   BOG. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  as  closely 
on  frenzy  as  was  possible  in  so  very  cold 
and  calculating  a  nature,  Conseltine  made 
his  way  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Cordale,  where,  in  a  disreputable  inn 
bearing  the  pretentious  title  of  "  Hotel," 
his  famulus  Feagus  was  waiting  the  issue 
of  events.  He  found  the  worthy  seated 
in  a  parlour  leading  off  the  main  chamber 
or  taproom  playing  cards  with  the  land- 
lord, a  truculent-looking  rufiian  in  his 
shirt  sleeves. 

As  Conseltine  entered  Feagus  looked 
up  with  a  grin,  but  seeing  at  a  glance  from 
the  expression  of  Conseltine's  face  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  he 
threw  down  his  cards  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  Business  before  pleasure,  Pat  Lin- 
ney,"  he  said.  "  Here  is  a  client,  good 
luck  to  him !  Will  ye  be  sated,  Mr. 
Conseltine  ?  " 


<( 


No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  Come 
out  into  the  fresh  air — this  place  is 
stifling  " — as  indeed  it  was  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  bad  ventilation,  bad 
tobacco,  and  bad  whisky. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  sharply 
demanded  the  lawyer,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  open  street.  An  "Irish 
mist "  was  falling  from  skies  dark  with 
heavy  clouds,  and  the  prospect  all  around 
the  few  miserable  huts  which  constituted 
the  village  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

In  a  few  hurried  words  Conseltine 
recounted  the  facts  of  his  interview  with 
Peebles. 

"  So  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  lawyer, 
scowling  savagely.  "  If  I'd  been  in  your 
place,  I'd  have  coaxed  the  old  villain  into 
some  convanient  corner  and  knocked  him 
on  the  head." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Conseltine. 

"Nonsense,  ye  call  it?"  snapped 
Feagus,  showing  his  teeth  like  a  savage 
dog  about  to  bite.  "  When  you're 
cooling  your  heels  in  gaol  ye'll  pipe  to  a 
different  tune." 

"And  you?" 

"  Don't  couple  my  name  with  yours  in 
that  connection,  Conseltine  !  I  forbid  ye  ! 
My  hands  are  clane,  and  the  only  thing 
on  my  conscience  is  that  I  didn't  inform 
against  ye  !  " 

Conseltine's  face  was  livid  with  anger 
as  the  other  continued : 

"  And  it's  nice  of  ye  to  bring  me  out 
into  the  wet  to  talk  with  me,  as  if  I  wasn't 
a  dacent  man  except  for  my  dalings  with 
the  likes  of  you,  I'm  tired  of  doin'  darty 
work  for  one  that  hadn't  the  brains  of  a 
brent-goose  or  the  pluck  of  a  louse  !  I 
am,  sir  !  How  will  ye  get  out  of  it  all,  tell 
me  that  ?  " 

"  We  sink  or  swim  together,"  answered 
Conseltine.  "  I  didn't  come  here  to 
listen  to  abuse.     I  want  your  advice." 

"  Then  come  in  to  the  fireside,"  snarled 
Feagus,  moving  towards  the  inn. 

"  No ;  can't  you  understand  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once  ?  That  old  fool 
is  against  us,  so  is  Blake,  and  when  Des- 
mond Macartney  hears  that  we're  con- 
cerned in  his  mother's  death,  he'll  never 
rest  till  he's  hunted  us  down.  Come 
away  with  me  to  Blake's  at  once,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  Aim,** 

For  some  time  Feagus  was  obdurate, 
but  at  last  he  listened  to  his  companion's 
arguments  and  agreed  to  accompany  him 
to  Blake*s  Hall.  The  way  thither  led  by 
a  track  across  the  open  moor  or  "  moun- 
tain," and  after  refreshing  himself  with 
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one  stiff  tumbler  of  "potheen"  at  the 
inn,  Feagus  followed  Conseltine  through 
the  drizzling  rain. 

A  dreary  day,  a  dreary  prospect.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  soft  soaked 
blanket  of  mud,  moss,  and  heather,  and 
low  grey  vapours  were  trailing  on  every 
side  across  the  rain-soaked  hills.  Not 
one  ray  of  sunlight  broke  the  gloom,  but 
far  away  to  seaward  moved  a  white  mass 
like  smoke,  ever  shifting  and  changing. 
The  air  was  strangely  still,  for  the  rain 
was  too  thin  and  mist-like  to  produce 
the  slightest  sound. 

It  was  a  miserable  walk  of  four  Irish 
miles  from  the  village  of  Cordale  to  the 
valley  inhabited  by  Blake.  The  two  men 
hastened  along  in  gloomy  silence  until 
they  had  covered  half  the  distance.  Then 
Feagus  paused  with  an  oath,  and  looked 
fiercely  into  the  pale  determined  face  of 
his  companion. 

**  I'm  a  fool  to  follow  ye !  "  he  cried. 
**  I'd  be  a  wiser  man  if  I  took  the  car  to 
Sligo,  and  left  ye  alone  to  fight  the  devils 
ye've  raised  !  " 

**  I  tell  you  that  we  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether !  "  said  Conseltine. 

'*  That's  a  lie  !  If  I  was  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  I  can  plade  insufficiency 
of  motive,  and  turn  Queen's  evidence  ! 
What  d'ye  say  to  that  now  ?  " 

Consel tine's  face  went  a  shade  whiter, 
and  its  expression  a  shade  uglier,  as  he 
glanced  down  at  Feagus,  and  then  sur- 
veyed the  gloomy  prospect  surrounding 
him.  For  the  moment  his  impulse  was 
to  spring  upon  his  accomplice  and  strangle 
him  then  and  there,  but  Feagus,  though 
small,  was  wiry  and  fierce  as  a  wild  cat, 
and  would  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
killing.  Momentary  as  the  impulse  was, 
it  expressed  itself  clearly  in  his  Counten- 
ance, and  was  at  once  understood  and 
appreciated  by  Feagus,  who  said  with  a 
spiteful  and  savage  grin, 

**  Wouldn't  ye  like  to  get  rid  of  me 
now,  as  ye  got  rid  of  poor  Moya  Macart- 
ney ?  So  I'm  a  thorn  in  your  side,  Dick 
Conseltine  ?  By  the  powers  !  I'll  be  a 
bigger  thorn  yet,  if  ye  don't  mind  what 
ye're  after  !  " 

**  You're  drunk,"  returned  Conseltine, 
"and  you  talk  like  a  child.  Come 
along ! " 

And  he  walked  slowly  on. 

**  A  child  am  I,  and  drunk?  "  muttered 
Feagus,  irresolute  whether  to  follow  or 
turn  back.  "Well,  I'm  neither  too 
young  nor  too  drunk  to  guess  what  game 
you^re  after,  my  fine  gintleman.     If   I'm 


not  before  ye,  'tis  you  that  will  be  blowing 
the  gaff  and  denouncing  me^  to  save  your 
own  skin.  So  I  won't  lave  ye  yet  awhile, 
I'm  thinking ! " 

So  he  followed  Conseltine  at  a  short 
distance,  grumbling  and  cursing  at  every 
footstep  of  the  way.  From  time  to  time 
Conseltine  glanced  back,  to  assure  himself 
that  Feagus  was  following. 

At  last,  soaked  to  the  skin  and  splashed 
with  mud,  they  came  in  view  of  Blake's 
Hall.  By  this  time  the  rain  had  almost 
ceased,  but  above  the  heights  which  rose 
seaward,  beyond  the  fiat  valley  in  which 
the  Hall  lay,  a  great  mass  of  vaporous 
tumuli,  black  and  ominous,  hung-  like  a 
pall.  Between  this  mass  and  the  hill 
summits  was  a  white  .space  filled  with 
smoke-like  vapour,  with  gleams  of 
shimmering  silver.  The  silence  had 
grown  deeper,  but  when  the  slightest 
sound  arose  it  travelled  with  startling 
distinctness  for  miles.  Here  and  there 
between  the  valley  and  the  hills  were 
scattered  cottages,  light  patches  of  green 
pasture,  and  clumps  of  woodland.  From 
these,  at  intervals,  came  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  cry  of 
a  solitary  human  voice,  each  and  all  of 
which  seemed  to  make  the  silence  more 
intense. 

Down  to  the  cottage,  or  hall,  went  the 
two  men,  only  to  find  that  they  had  come 
upon  a  useless  errand.  The  door  stood 
open,  but  when  they  entered  there  was 
no  sign  of  anybody  within.  Tired  with 
his  long  walk,  Feagus  threw  himself  on 
a  stool,  and  lighting  his  pipe,  began 
smoking  furiously,  while  Conseltine, 
returning  to  the  door,  searched  the  pros- 
pect in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  man  he 
sought. 

A  hundred,  yards  from  the  threshold 
ran  the  river,  a  narrow  and  shallow 
stream  in  ordinary  weather,  but  now 
broadened  and  deepened  by  the  rain.  It 
was  boiling  along  at  lightning  speed, 
stained  deep  brown  by  the  clay  and  peat 
of  the  moorlands  whence  it  flowed.  The 
stepping  stones  at  the  ford,  by  which  one 
gained  the  road  to  Castle  Kilpatrick, 
were  covered,  and  to  cross  at  all  a  man 
would  have  had  to  wade  nearly  waist- 
deep,  at  the  risk  of  being  carried  away  by 
the  current. 

Like  a  man  lost  in  thought,  Conseltine 
walked  over  to  the  bank,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  the  water.  His  mind  was  in  as 
great  a  tumult  as  the  raging  stream.  All 
his  plans  had  failed,  the  whole  world 
seemed  leagued  against  him,  and  he  was 
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now  full  of  a  nameless  dread — a  horror  of 
discovery,  of  punishment,  and  of  the 
accompanying  shame.  Recent  events  had 
developed  everything  that  was  harsh  and 
savage  in  his  nature.  He  had  passed 
from  one  crime  to  another,  till  the  blackest 
of  all  crimes  cast  its  shadow  on  his  soul  : 
not  that  he  felt  any  pity  for  the  victim  of 
his  evil  deed, — his  dominant  feeling  was 


one  of  fierce  rage  that  the  deed  had  been 
done  in  vain.  How  to  act  now  he  knew 
not.  His  only  hope  was  in  the  silence  of 
Peebles,  whose  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  family  he  well  knew.  His  greatest 
fear  was  of  Desmond,  should  the  squireen 
learn  that  his  mother  had  been  foully  done 
to  death. 

He  stood  so  long  there  brooding  that 


Feagtis  grew  impatient,  he  came  to  the 
door  to  look  after  him. 

' '  What  the  divil  are  ye  doing  there  ?  " 
.shouted  the  lawyer. 

Conseltine  looked  round  and  made  no 
reply.  At  that  moment  a  strange  sound, 
like  the  faint  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
came  from  the  distant  hills.  Both  men 
instinctively  glanced  thither,  and  ^aw, 
stretching  from 
the  black  mass 
or  pal!  of  cloud 
behind  the  hill- 
tops, a  silhouette 
of  .solid  black  in 
the  form  of  an 
enormous  water- 
spout, its  apex 
in  the  clouds, 
its  base  hidden 
somewhere  in  the 
unseen  ocean. 
Even  as  they 
gazed  it  burst, 
and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed 
as  if  midnight 
had  come,  the 
whole  skies  being 
wrapt  in  black- 
ness and  the  rain 
falling  in  a  del- 
uge, lashing  the 
ground. 

"  Powers  of 
heaven  ! "  cried 
Feagus,  clinging 
to  the  lintet  of 
the  open  door, 
and  feeling  for 
the  first  time  in 
his  life  a  ghastly 
.sense  of  fear. 
Before  he  could 
realise  his  own 
dread  Conseltine 
stood  by  him, 
panting  for 
breath. 

"  Look       yon- 
der !"  Conseltine 
gasped,  gripping 
his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  pointing 
up  the  mountains. 

Light  now  broke  from  the  clouds,  glow- 
ing light  with  iivid  rays,  and  it  fell  full  on  a 
green  stretch  of  bog-land  covering  the 
mountain-side.  The  mountain  itself  seemed 
rocking  as  if  with  earthquake,  and  simul- 
taneously the  bog  itself,  like  thick  and  slimy 
lava,  seemed  to  be  moving  downurard. 
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**  Holy  saints  defend  us ! "  cried 
Feagus. 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  human  cries 
came  from  the  distance,  and  figures  were 
seen  wildly  moving  to  and  fro.  A  white 
cottage  of  stone  rocked,  crumbled  like 
sugar  in  water,  and  disappeared  from 
sight,  washed  over  by  the  moving 
earth. 

Tempest  on  sea  and  earthquake  are 
dreadful  enough,  but  there  is  no  pheno- 
menon more  portentous  than  that  of  the 
moving  bog,  when  the  very  earth  seems 
to  become  liquid  lava,  shifting  and 
changing,  obliterating  landmarks,  and 
swallowing  up  whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  fatal  course.  Such  was  the 
phenomenon  the  two  men  were  now 
contemplating — a  whole  hillside  shifting 
from  its  place  and  moving  downward  like 
a  great,  slow,  ever-broadening  stream, 
engulfing  rocks,  trees,  and  human 
dwellings,  bearing  fragments  of  these  in 
its  course,  urging  stones  and  rocks  along 
like  a  river  in  full  fiood,  now  halting  and 
pausing  to  destroy  obstacles,  again  rolling 
relentlessly  on. 

In  the  present  case  it  was  fed  with  the 
rain  of  a  thousand  torrents,  which  gushed 
along  with  it  and  hastened  it  along. 

Louder  and  shriller  cries  soon  broke 
upon  the  air,  and  groups  of  men,  women 
and  children  were  seen  flying  down  to  the 
valley,  some  driving  before  them  cattle  as 
terror-stricken  as  themselves,  many  bear- 
ing blankets,  bedding  and  domestic 
utensils,  all  moaning  and  shrieking  in 
fear.  Very  slowly,  but  surely  and  terribly, 
the  bog  swept  behind  them,  devouring  and 
destroying,  yet  now  and  then,  as  if  in 
caprice,  leaving  some  dwelling  or  clumps 
of  trees  untouched,  like  an  island  in  a 
slimy  moving  pool. 

As  emotion  spreads  from  one  to  another 
in  a  crowd  of  living  beings,  so  does 
trouble  grow  by  some  elemental  sympathy 
of  nature  among  inanimate  things.  The 
terror  and  the  tumult  of  the  scene  we  are 
describing  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
to  the  whole  landscape.  The  very  river, 
flowing  from  the  opposite  direction  and 
winding  away  seaward  by  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  seemed  to  boil  up  ominously 
surging  tumultuously  along.  A  mile  away 
there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  over  which 
many  of  the  panic-stricken  peasants  had 
now  crossed,  gaining  the  open  vale 
beyond.  Suddenly,  the  supports  of  this 
bridge  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  waters ; 
the  bridge,  covered  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
with   men  and  women   about   to   follow, 


tottered,   yielded,  and   was   swept   away 
with  its  load. 

All  this  time  Feagus  and  Conseltine 
had  stood  fascinated,  forgetful  of  them- 
selves in  the  extraordinary  scene  they 
were  contemplating;  but  now,  as  the 
excitement  culminated,  they  realised  their 
own  danger. 

**  We  must  get  out  of  this ! "  cried 
Feagus.  **  If  we  don*t  cross  the  ford  we'll 
be  buried  alive  !  " 

He  flew  rather  than  ran  towards  the 
river,  and  reached  the  place  of  crossing 
only  to  stand  in  abject  terror  above  a 
boiling  torrent. 

**  Saints  save  us  !  "  he  groaned.  *'  No 
man  can  cross  here.*' 

He  turned  trembling,  and  saw  Con- 
seltine standing  by  his  side,  pale  but 
comparatively  calm. 

**  What's  to  be  done  ?  *'  gasped  Feagus. 

Conseltine  smiled  grimly. 

**  Plunge  in,  man,  wade  to  the  other 
side,  or  swim  to  it !  It's  not  twenty  yards 
from  bank  to  bank." 

**  I  should  drown  ! "  cried  the  lawyer. 

**  Better  that  than  live  to  betray  the  man 
who  has  fed  and  kept  you  so  many  years  ! 
You  talked  of  turning  Queen's  evidence — 
go  and  do  it !  " 

Feagus  recoiled. 

**  I  didn't  mane  it,  Conseltine — 'twas 
only  my  little  joke.  For  God's  sake,  tell 
me  what's  to  be  done  ! " 

**  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  returned 
the  other.  **  Perhaps  it's  God's  vengeance 
upon  us  for  what  we've  done.  Are  you 
afraid  to  die  ?  " 

Without  replying,  Feagus  looked  round 
in  despair.  The  whole  mountain-side 
seemed  now  descending  on  that  portion 
of  the  valley  where  he  stood,  while  the 
river  wound  round  and  round  between 
Blake's  Hall  and  the  open  moor  by  which 
they  had  gained  the  lonely  vale.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  escape — to  gain  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

**  Tell  me  this  :  if  we  escape  out  of  this 
alive,  do  you  mean  to  stand  by  me  or  to 
turn  against  me  ?  " 

**  To  stand  by  ye,  to  stand  by  ye  !  " 
cried  Feagus. 

"Then  strip  off  your  coat  and  follow 
me  !  "  said  Conseltine.  **  I'm  going 
across.  If  the  water  takes  me  off  my 
feet  I  shall  swim  to  the  point  below 
yonder,  the  current  swirls  that  way,  and 
it*s  shallow  close  to  the  bank — you*d 
better  come,  it's  your  only  chance." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  Consel- 
tine   took    off   his   outer   garments   and 
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stood  in  trousers  and  shirt-sleeves,  then 
stooping  down  he  unlaced  his  mud-clogged 
boots  and  threw  them  off.  Trembling 
with  fear,  Feagus  followed  his  example. 

Conseltine  crept  down  to  the  water^s 
edge,  and  leaning  forward  tried  the  depth 
with  a  heavy  blackthorn  stick  which  he 
carried. 

"  We  can  do  it,**  he  said.  ''  Mind  you 
stand  firm  against  the  current,  oryou*re  a 
dead  man  !  ** 

Feagus  groaned  and  prayed.  All  his 
natural  courage  had  deserted  him,  and  he 
looked  an  abject  picture  of  human 
wretchedness. 

**  Stop  a  minute  !  *'  he  cried.  **  Tm  out 
o'  breath  ! " 

'*Stop,  if  you  please,**  returned 
Conseltine  contemptuously.  'M*m  going 
across  !  ** 

Then  steadying  himself  for  the  struggle, 
and  using  his  stick  as  a  partial  support,  he 
stepped  into  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment 
was  fighting  with  the  current.  With  slow 
strong  strides  he  moved  from  the  bank, 
his  feet  set  upon  the  slippery  bottom. 
For  several  yards  the  water  reached  no 
higher  than  his  knees,  but  gradually 
deepened  ;  it  at  last  surged  wildly  to  his 
hips  ;  but  he  was  a  tall  man  of  unusual 
strength,  and  nature  favoured  him.  For 
a  few  moments,  as  he  stood  in  mid- 
stream, it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  swept 
away,  but  facing  the  current  and  leaning 
forward,  he  held  his  own  ;  then,  putting 
out  all  his  strength,  he  leapt  rather  than 
walked  until  he  gained  the  shallower 
water  on  the  further  side.  He  had  passed 
safely,  and  stood  soaked  and  dripping 
but  secure  upon  the  further  bank. 

Feagus,  who  had  watched  his  progress 
with  wondering  eyes,  but  with  an 
increasing  sense  of  hope,  still  stood 
crouching  by  the  riverside. 

'•  Come  !  **  cried  Conseltine  waving  his 
stick  and  laughing.  **  It*s  easier  than  I 
thought  I  ** 

'I  Your  staff !  Throw  me  your  staff !  ** 
shrieked  Feagus,  and  glancing  round  he 
saw  the  &og  descending  like  an  avalanche 
towards  Blake*s  Hall.  Then  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  took  place.  The 
bog  meeting  the  river  just  where  the 
bridge  had  fallen,  blocked  it  like  an 
enormous  dam  and  then  crawled  like  a 
monster  over  it.  The  result  was  instan- 
taneous. The  river,  arrested  in  its 
course,  began  to  swell  up,  deepen,  and 
push  backward  in  itself.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  if  it  was  to  be 
crossed  again. 


"Throw  me  your  staff,  for  the  love  of 
God  !  **  cried  Feagus. 

Conseltine  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
cast  the  stick  across  the  Hood  with  all  his 
might,  it  fell  close  to  Feagus,  who  gripped 
it  eagerly,  and  then,  with  a  cry,  plunged 
forward  into  the  water.  His  progress  at 
first  was  comparatively  easy,  but  as  the 
water  deepened,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  his  foothold.  With  face 
set  hard  and  eyes  protruding  he  struggled 
on. 

After  watching  him  for  a  moment, 
Conseltine  ran  from  the  bank,  followed 
the  side  of  the  stream,  and  stood  on  the 
point  of  land  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
some  forty  yards  below.  Standing  there 
he  waited  for  results. 

Straining  every  nerve,  and  praying 
aloud,  the  lawyer  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
gasping  for  breath.  Then  the  roar  of 
the  flood,  and  the  rush  of  water  and 
wind  seemed  to  blind  and  confuse  him, 
and  he  seemed  giving  way.  But  with 
^  mighty  effort  he  kept  his  feet,  and 
even  then  all  might  have  gone  well 
with  him  but  for  an  accidental  impedi- 
ment— the  half  submerged  trunk  of  a 
tree  which,  rolling  over  and  over, 
struck  the  staff  from  his  hands  and 
took  him  off  his  feet.  With  a  shriek  he 
was  swept  headlong  into  the  flood  and 
disappeared. 

Only  for  a  few  moments  ;  then,  haggard 
and  ghastly,  his  head  re-emerged,  drifting 
towards  the  point  where  Conseltine  stood. 
A  good  swimmer,  he  struck  boldly  out, 
and  was  helped  by  the  current.  All  he  was 
conscious  of  was  the  rushing  water  around 
him  and  the  figure  of  Conseltine  coming 
nearer  and  nearer. 

As  Conseltine  had  explained,  the  current 
swept  right  to  the  point,  close  to  which 
there  was  some  shallow  water.  Strong 
and  wiry  as  a  terrier,  Feagus  made  his 
way  thither,  fighting  for  his  life.  He  was 
close  to  the  point,  his  feet  touched  solid 
ground,  and  he  could  see  Conseltine  close 
to  him,  looking  calmly  down,  when  his 
force  failed  him,  and  he  was  whirled  round 
like  a  straw. 

**  Save  me  !  **  he  shrieked,  reaching  out 
his  hands. 

By  bending  forward  and  gripping  the 
hands  so  outstretched  Conseltine,  with 
little  or  no  danger  to  himself,  could  have 
drawn  him  on  the  solid  ground,  but  instead 
of  so  do'mg)  ^^  looked  at  the  miserable  man 
and  >Y%ad^  ^^  effort  to  assist  him.  The 
^PPo^tu^^^^  ^^  ^^^  moment  passed,  and 
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with  a  shriek  of  despair  Feagus  was  swept 
away.    • 

Pale  as  death,  Conseltine  watched  him 
until  he  disappeared  altogether,  and  then, 
pale  as  a  spectre,  walked  up  the  riverside. 
He  was  safe  now,  and  the  only  man  who 
could  denounce  him  and  bring  any  certain 
proof  of  his  guilt  was  silenced  for  ever. 

*'The  drunken  fool!"  he  muttered. 
**  That  threat  has  cost  him  his  life.  Had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  done  what  he 
threatened  to  do —  so  he's  better  where  he 
is!" 

He  looked  back  across  the  river.  Blake's 
Hall  stood  untouched,  but  all  around  it  was 
the  dark  mass  of  the  moving  bog  still 
creeping  across  the  vale.  Where  the  bridge 
had  fallen  a  great  lake  of  water  fed  by  the 
river  was  spreading  and  spreading.  The 
rain  still  fell  heavily,  adding  to  the  general 
desolation. 

He  turned  and  hastened  till  he  reached 
the  road  leading  to  the  village  and  castle 
of  Kilpatrick.  As  he  strode  along  he 
passed  numbers  of  men,  women  and 
children  hurrying  in  the  same  direction,  but 
he  spoke  to  none  and  was  heeded  by  none 
until  he  was  close  upon  the  village,  when 
he  came  face  to  face  with  his  son. 

**  Father  !  "  cried  Richard,  aghast  at  the 
wild  figure  before  him.  **  Tve  been  look- 
ing for  you  everywhere.  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

In  a  few  brief  words  Conseltine  related 
what  had  occurred, — the  search  for  Blake, 
the  strong  convulsion  of  nature,  his  own 
escape,  and  the  death  of  Feagus.  Then 
Richard,  on  his  side,  had  something  to  tell 
which  made  Conseltine  sick  with  rage  and 
dread. 

What  that  something  was  will  be  learned 
in  the  sequel.  The  result  of  the  conver- 
sation was  that  father  and  son  made  no 
attempt  to  return  to  Kilpatrick  Castle,  but 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  meeting  had 
gained  the  nearest  railway  station  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

!N     WHICH     LORD      KILPATRICK     NAMES     HIS 

HEIR. 

It  was  not  till  Blake  was  half-way  on 
the  road  to  Maguire*s  cottage  that  the 
personal  significance  to  himself  of  the 
errand  with  which  Peebles  had  entrusted 
^im  dawned  upon  him.       His  first  impulse 


was  to  call  to  the  coachman  to  return  to 
the  castle,  and  to  request  Peebles  to  find 
another  messenger. 

'*  By  the  holy,  but  'tis  a  fine  business  Vm 
in  for — a  two  mile  ride  with  Moya 
Macartney  and  Desmond  ;  and  'tis  a  com- 
fortable quarter  of  an  hour  I'll  be  after 
having ! " 

His  habitual  recklessness  prevailed  how- 
ever aided  by  the  thought  that,  as  the  bear- 
er of  the  message  of  peace  he  might  have 
a  better  chance  of  pardon  for  past  pecca- 
dilloes. He  arrived  at  Maguire's  cottage, 
which  had  a  lonely  and  deserted  aspect,  in 
the  bright  midday  sunshine.  No  curl  of 
smoke  from  the  chimney  announced  the 
presence  of  an  occupant,  and  the  door  was 
fast  shut.  It  opened  at  his  knock,  and 
disclosed  Moya. 

**God  save  all  here!"  said  Blake,  with 
his  customary  swagger  rather  broadened. 

**Amen  to  that,  Patrick  Blake,"  said 
Moya,  calmly,  **  for  some  of  us  need  His 
mercy.     What  is  it  ye  want  here  ?  " 

**Just  yourself,"  said  Blake.  '*  I'm 
from  the  castle  with  a  message  from  old 
Peebles.     Ye' re  asked  for  there." 

Moya  turned  a  shade  paler. 

*'lsAe  there  ?     Desmond  ?  " 

**rm  going  on  to  Doolan's  Farm  to 
take  him,"  said  Blake.  •*  I've  the 
carriage  waitin'  here."  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added  with  more  show 
of  feeling  than  was  common  with  him, 
**  I'm  a  quare  sort  o'  messenger  to 
send  on  this  errand,  and,  God  knows,  ye're 
little  likely  to  relish  my  society.  It's  no 
sort  o'  use  in  the  world  to  say  I'm  sorry, 
or  to  offer  apologies  for  what's  past,  but  I 
hope  it's  good  news  I'm  bringin'  ye.  In 
fact  I  know  it's  good  news."  He  took  off 
his  hat  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost 
dignified.  **  Will  ye  do  me  the  honour 
to  accompany  me.  Lady  Kilpatrick  ?  " 

Moya  drew  her  shawl  about  her  face 
and  walked  to  the  carriage,  the  door  of 
which  Blake  held  open  for  her.  He 
mounted  beside  the  driver  and  another 
ten  minutes  saw  them  at  the  farm. 
Desmond  was  in  the  yard  seated  on  a 
bench  and  engaged  in  splicing  a  fishings 
rod.  He  checked  the  pensive  whistle 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  work  at 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  wheels,  and 
at  the  sight  of  Blake  on  the  box  of  the 
carriage  dropped  the  rod  to  the  ground 
and  strode  forward  at  a  quickened  pace 
and  with  heightened  colour.  Blake 
descended  and  confronted  him. 

**Tell  me  this,  Mr.  Blake,"  said 
Desmond.     *M'm  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary. 
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There  is  a  man  I  know  who's  a  d d 

villain,  but  he's  ould  enough  to  be  my 
father,  and  I  hear  that  he*s  a  clergyman, 
so  I  can  neither  call  him  out  nor  lay  a 
stick  across  his  back.  What'd  ye  do  in 
my  place  ?  " 

•'  Faith,"  said  Blake,  **  'tis  a  trouble- 
some  question.  'Twill  take  thinkin'  over. 
In  the  meantime,  I've  news  for  ye.  Ye're 
wanted  at  the  castle." 

'•  Am  I  ?  "  said  Desmond.  **  And  who 
wants  me  ?  " 

**Ould  Peebles." 

"  Then  tell  him,"  said  Desmond,  *•  that 
when  I  enter  my  father's  doors  again 
'twill  be  either  to  find  my  mother  there, 
or  with  her  on  my  arm." 

'*Sure,"  said  Blake,  ''she's  in  the 
carriage  at  this  minute,  and  goin'  to  the 
castle  with  ye.  Your  troubles  are  over, 
Desmond,  and  hers." 

''  You  have  a  right  to  congratulate  me 
on  that,  haven't  ye  ?  "  asked  the  boy  with 
scornful  anger. 

"Faith,  and  if  /haven't,  who  has?" 
replied  Blake,  unabashed.  ''And  look 
here,  Desmond  Conseltine,  in  regards  to 
the  matter  ye  mentioned  just  now,  sure 
there'll  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  'Tis 
not  myself  that'll  take  refuge  behind  a 
black  coat  and  a  white  choker.  Twenty 
paces  or  a  six  foot  ring  will  do  for  me, 
and  so,  my  service  to  ye.  'Twould  ease 
your  heart  and  end  the  bad  blood  between 
us,  maybe.  But  there's  things  more 
important  than  divarsions  o*  that  sort  on 
hand." 

Moya's  white  face  appeared  at  the 
carriage  window,  and  Desmond,  with  a 
final  angry  look  at  Blake,  joined  her. 
Blake  remounted  the  box  and  gave  the 
word  for  home.  The  coachman,  who  had 
received  his  instructions  from  Peebles, 
made  a  detour  in  order  to  approach  the 
castle  from  the  back.  Moya  trembled 
like  a  leaf  as  they  approached  the  house, 
and  clung  tight  to  Desmond's  hand. 

Warned  by  his  scout,  Peebles  was  at 
the  door  to  receive  them. 

"  Moya,"  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Lady  Kilpatrick,  but  the  auld  name 
comes  easiest,  his  lordship  has  asked  for 
Desmond.  He  kens  that — that  he  is  his 
lawful  son  ;  and  the  way  he  took  the  news 
was  just  joyfu'  to  see.  He  repents  his 
past  sin,  he'll  welcome  the  boy  back  to 
his  hairt  and  home.  But  he  does  na  ken 
— I  hadna  the  courage  to  tell  him — that 
you  are  living.  I  thought  'twould  come 
best  from  Desmond.  Desmond,  lad,  be 
gentle   wi'   him.      We  a'    hae   much   to 


fugive  each  other,  and — he's  your  father, 
man,  when  a's  said  and  dune.  Mak' 
your  peace  wi'  him,  and  then,  briek  it  to 
him  as  gently  as  ye  can.  He's  in  the 
library.  I'll  get  your  mother  up  stairs 
cannily  into  the  ante-room,  to  be  at  hand. 
Eh  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice 
and  a  flash  of  moisture  in  his  eyes  which 
did  more  than  all  his  entreaties  to  soften 
Desmond,  "  Hoch,  sir!  but  this  is  a 
joyfu'  day.  I  can  lay  down  my  auld  bones 
in  thankfulness  praising  God  for  His 
meercies.  It's  a  grand  day  this,  and  I'd 
niver  thocht  to  live  to  see  the  like  !  " 

The  old  man  fairly  broke  down. 
Desmond  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it, 
with  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes,  and  it  was 
in  a  much  kindlier  mood  than  that  in 
which  he  had  entered  the  house  that  he 
mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the  library. 
He  stood  for  a  minute  outside  the  door. 
His  breath  was  heavy,  and  the  beating  of 
his  heart  filled  his  ears  like  the  pulse  of  a 
muffled  drum.  When  he  knocked,  Kil- 
patrick's  voice  answered  from  within, 
bidding  him  enter,  with  a  strange  quick 
catch  in  it. 

The  old  man  was  standing  near  the 
window,  with  the  light  streaming  on  his 
face,  which  was  very  worn  and  haggard, 
Desmond  thought  even  that  his  hair  had 
whitened  a  little  since  he  last  saw  him, 
though  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed.  Kil- 
patrick advanced  a  pace  or  two  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  then  paused  with 
bent  head.  A  strange  mingling  of  many 
nameless  and  some  nameable  emotions 
welled  up  in  Desmond's  heart — memories 
of  a  thousand  kindnesses  and  generosities, 
pity  for  the  proud  man  humbled  ;  and 
before  he  knew  it  his  arms  were  round  the 
old  man's  neck  and  they  were  mingling 
their  tears  together.  Kilpatrick  was 
terribly  agitated. 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !  "  was  all  he  could 
say  for  a  time.  He  repeated  the  words 
again  and  again,  each  time  more  passion- 
ately, as  if  at  this  moment  their  wonder- 
ful significance  had  become  dear  to  him 
for  the  first  time.  "  You  forgive  me, 
Desmond  ?  " 

The  boy  took  .the  grey  head  between 
his  hands,  and  kissed  his  father  on  the 
forehead,  wetting  his  face  with  his 
tears. 

"  It  is  more  than  I  deserve,"  said  the 
old  man.  '*  I  was  a  scoundrel,  a  villain ! 
I  broke  your  mother's  heart,  Desmond, 
the  sweetest,  purest  heart  that  ever  beat ! 
Ye  c^ji't  forgive  me  for  that !  Nothing 
can  ^yj^x  ta^^^  that  load  from  my  heart." 
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"Father!"  said  Desmond.  "I  have 
strangle  news  for  you.  Are  you  well  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  hurt  me  now,"  said 
Kilpatrick. 

"Ye  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Des- 
mond. 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  with  a  faint 
touch  of  his  old  quickness  of  temper, 
"what  is  it?  Speak  out,  my  boy,  and 
tell  me." 

"You  regret  the  past?"  asked  Des- 
mond. "  You  could  make  amends  for  it 
to  the  utmost  extent  in  your  power  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  amends  for  it,  Desmond. 
There  is  no  burden  that  you  can  lay  upon 
me  that  1  will  not  gladly  bear." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Desmond,  after  a  short 
pause,  "that  ye  won't  think  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  ye  is  a  burden.  Faith,  'lis 
hard  to  know  where  to  begin  !  Supposing 
—mind,  1  only  say  supposing — supposing 
my  mother  were  not  dead  at  all,  would  you 
make  the  same  amends  to  her  as  you  say 
you'll  make  to  me  ?  " 

"  You — you  torture  me  !  "  cried  Kil- 
patrick. "  Why  rake  up  these  painful 
recollections  ?  Every  day  of  my  life  for 
eighteen  years  past  I  have  repented  the 
wrong  I  did.  God  knows,  if  it  were 
possible,  I  would  undo  it." 

"  Ye  mane  that?"  cried  Desmond. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  do  !  "  said  Kilpatrick, 
"  but  of  what  avail  is  it  to  speak  of  such 
things  now?  " 

"Of  more  avail  than  ye  may  think, 
father.  Strange  things  have  happened 
this  last  day  or  two." 

Kilpatrick  searched  his  son's  face  with 
distending  eyes. 

"Desmond!  For  God's  sake,  tell  me 
what  you  mean !  " 

"  1  mean,"  said  Desmond,  taking  his 
father's  hand,  "  that  God  has  been  very 
good  to  us  both,  father.  If  I  tell  it  to  you 
too  suddenly,  forgive  me.  My  mother  is 
alive ! " 


Kilpatrick  staggered  as  if  the  words 
had  shot  him. 

"  Alive  !  "  he  gasped.      "  Moya  Macart- 

"  She  lives,"  said  Desmond,  "and  in 
a  little  while  she'll  be  here,  in  Ireland." 

Kilpatrick  sank  into  a  seat  and  sat 
trembling  like  a  man  ague-struck. 

"  Jn  fact,"  said  Desmond,  "she  is  in 
Ireland  already  and  on  her  way  here." 

The  old  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  She  is  here — she's  in  the  house  !  " 

Desmond  walked  to  the  ante-room 
door,  and  made  a  sign  to  Moya.  She 
advanced  into  the  library  and  let  slip  the 
shawl  from  her  face. 

"God  of  Heaven!"  cried  Kilpatrick, 
falling  to  his  knees,  "  Moya  !  " 

She  stood  still,  looking  down  on  him, 
the  broad  light  falling  on  her  wrinkled 
face  and  whitening  hair.  Kilpatrick  bent 
his  head  beneath  her  gaze,  an  awful  sob 
broke  from  his  throat.  Desmond  closed 
the  door,  leaving  them  together,  the 
meeting  was  too  sacred  to  be  witnessed 
even  by  him. 

A  long  time  had  gone  by,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  castle  had  blotted  out  the 
sunshine  which  had  spread  its  glory  of 
golden  green  on  the  lawn  when  the 
carriage  had  reached  the  castle.  Desmond 
still  sat  alone  when  a  light  step  crossed 
the  floor,  and  a  soft  arm  was  slipped  round 
his  neck.  He  looked  up  and  saw  Dulcie 
through  the  mist  that  blurred  his  sight. 

"You  needn't  say  anything,  Desmond," 
she  said.  "  Peebles  has  told  me.  I  am 
so  happy,  dear,  so  glad  for  your  sake." 

He  drew  her  to  his  knee. 

"Ye  loved  me,  Dulcie,  when  I  was  the 
poor  squireen.  Ye  won't  love  me  the 
less  now  that  I'm  to  be  the  next  Lord 
Kilpatrick  ?  " 

"Not  less,"  said  Dulcie,  "nor  more. 
Sure  !  "  she  added,  with  the  most  musical 
of  brogues,  "  'twould  be  impossible." 


FOUR    FAVOURITE    PARTS. 

By  henry  IRVING. 


choice    itself 
is    passing  a 


VERY  actor  goes 
through  the  ex- 
perience of  being 
constantly  pressed 
to  name  his  favour- 
ite impersonations. 
It  is  an  embarrass- 
ing request,  for 
two  reasons.  First, 
the  actor  who  has  m  his  time  played 
many  parts,  extending  over  a  very  wide 
range,  finds  it  difficult  to  make  a  choice, 
to  say  he  feels  happiest  in  this  or  that 
character.  Secondly,  the 
seems  to  suggest  that  he 
final  judgment  on  his  own  achievements, 
that  he  says  to  the  world,  "  This  is  my 
best  ;  on  this  my  reputation  rests."  As 
many  people  will  not  in  the  least  agree 
with  him,  his  personal  opinion  may  wear 
the  aspect  of  a  challenge,  and  of  an 
egoistic  display. 

I  am  risking  this  misapprehension, 
simply  to  put  on  record  a  few  impressions 
of  four  parts  in  Shakespeare  which  I 
chiefly  love — Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  lago, 
and  King  Lear.  Perhaps  I  may  preface 
what  I  have  to  say  of  them  by  remarking 
the  curious  perversity  which  has  prompted 
some  distinguished  artists  to  decry  the 
art  of  acting.  We  all  know  Macready's 
story  of  his  performance  of  Virginius 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  buried  his 
daughter.  He  never  played  the  part  so 
well  ;  his  personal  grief  made  more 
poignant  the  pathos  of  the  Roman  father, 
and  when  it  was  over  he  felt  that  his  art 
was  degrading.  I  read,  the  other  day, 
in  a  charming  paper  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  how 
Fanny  Kemble  told  her  that  acting  was 
repulsive  because  it  quenched  the  springs 
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of  natural  emotion.  Why  this  should  be 
the  misfortune  of  the  actor  and  not  of  the 
novelist — why  Dickens,  for  example,  who 
lived  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
creatures  of  his  brain,  and  walked  the 
streets  all  night  in  the  deepest  dejection 
after  describing  the  imaginary  woes  of  an 
imaginary  death,  ought  not  to  have  given 
up  novel  writing  to  preserve  his  sensitive- 
ness to  real  bereavements^  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand.  What  is  the 
degradation  of  representing  parental 
tenderness  on  the  stage  when  your  heart 
is  bleeding  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  if  there 
is  no  degradation  in  passing  from  a  death- 
bed to  your  desk  to  tell  in  a  story  what 
has  wrung  your  heart-strings  in  your  own 
home?  The  idea  is  as  crude  as  that  the 
actor  who  plays  the  villain  of  the  piece 
with  convincing  iniquity  must  himself  be 
dead  to  every  virtue.  An  extraordinary 
prejudice  has  been  excited  in  many  simple 
minds  by  Fanny  Kemble's  renunciation  of 
the  art  which  made  her  family  illustrious. 
I  believe  they  picture  the  actor  as  a  human 
phonograph,  which,  having  delivered  its 
message  of  unreal  woe  to  a  weeping 
audience,  remains  absolutely  callous  to 
every  moving  scene  and  sentiment  in  the 
everyday  world  till  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
next  performance.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  actor  may  take  an  acute 
interest  in  the  common  affairs  of  mankind 
and  have  no  less  than  his  fair  share  of 
humanity.  He  fashions  his  imperson- 
ations by  a  mental  process  which  is  not 
entirely  humiliating,  which  is  capable, 
indeed,  of  some  exalted  moments,  and  of 
association  of  ideas  which  have  the  charm 
of  psychological  mystery.  Every  charac- 
ter   has  its  own  atmosphere,  and    as  he 
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divests  himself  of  one  personality,  and 
possesses  himself  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  suits  and  trappings  of  another,  he  is 
conscious  of  an  intellectual  transmigration 
not  wholly  contemptible.  When  I  am 
about  to  resume  a  part  which  I  have  not 
played  for  some  time,  I  often  sit  in  my 
dressing-room  with  recaptured  sensations 
and  images  stealing  gradually  into  my 
mind  ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  I  find  the  oper- 
ation exhilarating  and  not  degrading. 

For  Hamlet  i  have  that  affection  which 
springs  naturally  in  the  actor  towards  the 
most  intensely  human  of  Shakespeare's 
creations.  If  Hazlitt  could  have  had  his 
way,  and  if  Hamki  had  been  forbidden  to 
the  stage  as  "hardly  capable  of  being 
acted,"  some  of  the  purest  pleasures 
actors  have  ever  known  would  have  been 


denied  to  them.  All  the  striving,  all  the 
most  loveable  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the 
groping  after  thoughts  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  souls,  the  tenderest  attributes 
of  our  common  nature,  fate  and  free-will, 
love  and  death,  passions  and  problems, 
are  interwoven  in  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, till  he  touches  us  at  every  point  of  our 
strange  compound  of  clay  and  spirit.  To 
achieve  so  complete  a  command  over  all 
these  elements  as  to  place  the  impersona- 
tion beyond  cavil  has  been  given  to  none 
of  us.  But  to  represent  in  Hamlet  the 
type  of  filial  love,  to  suggest  that  sense 
of  the  supernatural  which  holds  the  genius 
of  romance  like  a  veil,  and  that  haunted 
look  of  one  who  is  constantly  with  the 
spirit  which  has  ''revisited  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,"  to  disentangle  the  character 
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from  traditions  which  are  apt  to  overlay 
with  artifice  one  of  the  most  vividly  real 
of  all  the  conceptions  in  art,  to  leave  upon 
your  generation  the  impression  of  Hamlet 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  piece  of  acting — this  is, 
perhaps,  the  highest  aim  which  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking actor  can  cherish.  This  is 
why  one  or  two  Hamlets — Edwin  Booth 
for  instance — have  an  enduring  hold  upon 
the  memories  of  playgoers.  Something 
of  the  chivalry,  the  high-strung  ecstasy, 
the  melancholy  grace  of  the  man  clings  to 
the  mind  when  the  sterner  grandeur  of 
other  creations  of  the  poet  may  have  lost 
its  spell. 

In  playing  Richard  HI.  I  undertook  a 
duty  which  the  stage  had  long  owed  to 
Shakespeare's  reputation.  This  was  the 
restoration  of  the  play  in  the  form  so  long 
displaced  by  Colley  Cibber.  It  is  true 
that  Macready  made  a  determined  effort 
to  dethrone  Cibber,  and  that  the  same  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  late  Charles 
Calvert  in  his  revival  of  the  play  at  Man- 
chester, but  in  both  cases  the  acting 
edition  contained  portions  of  King  Henry 
VI. ^  whereas  the  Lyceum  version  Ixad  no 
single  line  which  was  not  in  the  original. 
Some  famous  actors  have  made  great 
names  as  Cibber's  Richard,  and  the  part 
was  played  with  a  pictorial  villainy,  of 
which  the  best  idea  is  given  by  the  por- 
traits of  George  Frederick  Cooke.  They 
are  monuments  of  crime — lowering,  trucu- 
lent, robustious,  extremely  effective  in  the 
blood  and  bombast  vein,  and,  in  the  last 
act,  more  like  a  pugilist  at  bay  than  the 
prince  who  has  a  fateful  premonition  of 
his  end.  Edmund  Kean,  however,  who 
was  very  great  in  this  part,  played  it  with 
an  original  power  which  gave  a  Shake- 
sperian  quality  even  to  Cibber.  Shake- 
speare's Richard  is  a  Plantagenet  with  the 
imperious  pride  of  his  race,  a  subtle  intel- 
lect, a  mocking,  nota  trumpeting  duplicity, 
a  superb  daring  which  needs  no  roar  and 
stamp,  no  cheap  and  noisy  exultation. 
Moreover,  the  true  Richard  has  a  youth- 
ful audacity  very  different  from  the  pon- 
derous airs  of  the  **  heavy  man."  In 
this  character,  as  in  lago,  the  great 
element  is  an  intrepid  calculation.  The 
wooing  of  Lady  Anne,  sufficiently  startling 
as  an  experiment  in  amorous  subjugation, 
is  not  carried  off  by  the  formidable  graces 
with  which  tradition  invested  the  part. 

The  mingled  subtlety  and  simplicity  of 
lago  have  never,  perhaps,  been  better 
indicated  than  in  Macaulay's  description 
of  the  Italian  statesman  of  Machiavelli's 
time  : — **  We  see  a  man  whose  thoughts 


and  words  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  who  never  hesitates  at  an  oath 
when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who  never 
wants  a  pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to 
betray.  His  cruelties  spring,  not  from 
the  heat  of  blood  or  the  insanity  of 
uncontrolled  power,  but  from  deep  and 
cool  meditation.  His  passions,  like  well- 
trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by  rule, 
and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury  never 
forget  the  discipline  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  His  whole  soul  is 
occupied  with  vast  and  complicated 
schemes  of  ambition  ;  yet  his  aspect  and 
language  exhibit  nothing  but  philo- 
sophical moderation.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge eat  into  his  heart ;  yet  every  look 
is  a  cordial  smile,  every  gesture  a  familiar 
caress.  He  never  excites  the  suspicion  of 
his  adversaries  by  petty  provocations. 
His  purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it  is 
accomplished.  His  face  is  unruffled,  his 
speech  is  courteous  till  vigilance  is  laid 
asleep,  till  a  vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a 
sure  aim  is  taken  ;  and  then  he  strikes  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  To  do  an  injury 
openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as 
to  do  it  secretly,  and  far  less  profitable. 
With  him  the  most  honourable  means  are 
the  surest,  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest. 
He  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  should 
scruple  to  deceive  those  whom  he  does 
not  scruple  to  destroy.  He  would  think 
it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities 
against  rivals  whom  he  might  stab  in  a 
friendly  embrace,  or  poison  with  a  con- 
secrated wafer."  Although  lago  w^as  a 
simple  soldier  and  no  politician,  he  re- 
produces all  the  traits  of  the  mediaeval 
Italian  adventurer  delineated  by  Macaulay. 
Manifestly,  such  a  character  should  be 
played  with  a  devilry  not  writ  large  in 
every  look  and  action.  The  quality  of 
youth,  moreover,  is  all-important.  lago 
I  take  to  be  a  young  man  about  eight  and 
twenty  (**  I  have  looked  upon  the  w^orld 
for  four  times  seven  years "),  not  em- 
bittered by  disappointments  which  have 
come  in  middle  age,  but  instinct  in  all  his 
manhood  with  the  duplicity  which  belongs 
to  his  temperament  and  his  generation. 
To  me  he  has  also  a  slight  dash  of  the 
bull-fighter,  and  during  the  brawl  between 
Cassio  and  Montano,  I  used  to  enjoy  a 
mischievous  sense  of  mastery  by  flicking 
at  them  with  a  red  cloak,  as  though  they 
were  bulls  in  the  arena.  To  impersonate 
the  veritable  spirit  of  a  creation  so  foreign 
to  our  native  thought  and  atmosphere 
demands  an  abstinence  from  some  obvious 
devices   of  the    stage   which    enhance  a 
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moral  monstrosity  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellectual  vraisemblance.  lago  is  no 
monster,  but  perfectly  human  and  con- 
sistent, though  there  is  probably  no 
character  in  Shakespeare  which  needs  to 
be  represented  with  more  delicacy  of  sug- 
gestion and  less  rhetorical  artifice  if  we 
are  to  saturate  the  imagination  with  a 
cold  and  constant  purpose. 

Of  Lear,  I  may  candidly  say  that  I 
doubt  whether  a  complete  embodiment  is 
within  any  actor's  resources.  For  myself 
the  part  has  two  singular  associations. 
It  broke  down  my  physical  strength  after 
sixty  consecutive  nights,  and  when  I 
resumed  it  after  a  brief  rest  I  was  forced 


reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
one  character  in  Shakespeare  which  can- 
not be  played  six  times  a  week  with 
impunity.  On  the  first  night  1  had  a 
curious  experience.  As  I  stood  at  the 
wings  before  Lear  makes  his  entrance  I 
had  a  sudden  idea  which  revolutionised 
the  impersonation  and  launched  me  into 
an  experiment  unatlempted  at  rehearsal. 
I  tried  to  combine  the  weakness  of  senility 
with  the  tempest  of  passion,  and  the 
growing  conviction  before  the  play  had 
proceeded  far  that  this  was  a  perfectly 
impossible  task  is  one  of  my  most  vivid 
memories  of  that  night.  Lear  cannot  be  -, 
played  except  with  the  plenitude  of  ' 
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actor's  physical  powers,  and  the  idea  of 
representing  extreme  old  age  is  futile. 

There  wilt  always  be  a  controversy  as 
to  the  precise  point  where  Lear's  mind  is 
manifestly  unhinged.  The  old  argument 
is  that  he  is  sane  enough  till  the  conduct 
of  his  daughters  drives  him  mad,  and  the 
earlier  scenes  have  generally  been  played 
as  though  an  aged  man  of  perfectly  sound 
faculties,  but  imperious  temper,  would 
probably  divide  his  kingdom  amongst  his 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  carry 
her  share  to  a  foreign  prince.  Moreover, 
though  the  division  is  in  three  equal 
parts,  Cordelia  is  tempted  with  a  third 
"  more  opulent  than   the   others ;  "   and 


Kent,  the  king's  staunchest  friend  and 
most  faithful  counsellor,  is  banished  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy.  It  .seems  to  me  that  Lear's 
action  throughout  this  episode  is  incon- 
sistent with  absolute  sanity,  that  the 
decay  of  his  intellect  has  begun  before 
the  opening  of  the  play,  and  that  the 
actor  has  to  represent  the  struggles  of 
an  enfeebled  mind  with  violent  self-will, 
a  mind  eventually  reduced  to  the  pathetic 
helplessness  of  a  ruin  in  which  some  of 
the  original  grandeur  can  stitl  be  traced. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult 
undertaking  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama.  If  a  complete  mastery  of  such 
tremendous    elements  is   not    within    the 


compass  of  histrionic  art,  there  remains 
the  not  inconsiderable  satisfaction  of  sug- 
gesting  the  colossal  proportions  of  the 
greatest  of  tragedies.  To  impress  upon 
an  audience  a  conception  appealing  so 
strongly  to  that  pity  for  human  frailty 
which  is  the  most  universal  of  social 
bonds,     is    an    achievement    which    will 
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always  engage  the  actor's  higher 


ambi- 


tion. In  Lear,  more  than  in  any  other 
conception  of  the  poet,  he  is  overshadowed 
by  the  supreme  majesty  of  Shakespeare's 
genius,  but  to  interpret  that,  however 
imperfectly,  must  always  be  a  cherished 
hope  and  a  most  gratifying  reward. 


AUTUMN      EVE. 

By  F.  W.  Racc. 

Thick  lie  the  wrecks  of  thought. 
Thick  on  the  clammy  ground  ; 
The  sighing  winds  that  crawl  around 
Float  the  dead  things  in  sport  ; 
Sear  voices,  creeping,  rustle  o'er 
Each  other's  dank  and  darkened  trail, 
And  past  endeavours  rise  once  more. 
But  only  rise  to  sink  and  wail. 
W  hat !  is  despair  a  siren-song  ? 
The  dead  leaves'  rustling  patter  sweet  ? 
Nay,  trample  them  beneath  your  feet — 
Trample  them  and  be  strong. 


^  VIEW  OF   BELVOIR    CASTLE. 
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II.— BELVOIR  CASTLE.— (Continue,/). 
By  the    duchess   OF  RUTLAND. 


^        thee 


MHE  slight  notes  on  the 
history  of  Bel  voir 
Castle  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  ac- 
count will  have  pre- 
pared the  reader  to 
find  traces  of  military 
occupation  in  the 
building.  The  portico 
is  very  solid,  and 
great  massive  gates  swing  open  with  a 
clang  when  carriages  enter.  Eller  in  his 
history  of  Belvoir  Castle  mentions  that 
the  porch,  entrance,  corridor,  and  guard- 
room were  all  designed  by  Sir  John 
Thoroton  from  parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Though  the  originals  were  intended  for 
peaceful  purposes,  these  portions  of  the 
castle  are  very  well  adapted  for  military 
displays,  and  the  Belvoir  Volunteers 
muster  in  the  guard-room  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  corridor  by  which  the  guard- 
room is  approached  are  many  stands  of 
,  and    tattered    banners  wave  over 


The  most  ancient  piece  of  plenishing  ir 
he  Castle  is  in  the  guard-room :  it  is  f 


lar^e  oak  table,  black  with  age,  once  at 
Haddon.  Sunk  in  a  recess  In  the  wall  are 
kept  relics  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who 
commanded  the  British  troops  in  Germany 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  Besides  being  popular  as  a 
comrade,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
men.  He  married  Lady  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles  Sey- 
mour, Duke  of  Somerset,  and  she  brought 
Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  as  her  dower. 
Cheveley  was  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Harrj- 
M'Calmont,  whose  horse,  Islinglass,  bred 
at  Cheveley,  won  this  year's  Derby. 

In  the  Belvoir  muniment-room  many 
ancient  inventories  exist  of  furniture, 
pictures,  and  plate  belonging  to  the 
Vernon  and  Manners  families.  They 
appear  to  have  had  a  great  number 
of  houses,  and  when  they  moved  from 
place  to  place  they  look  part  of  their 
household  stuff  with  them.  There  is 
one  inventory  dated  "  Harlaston,  1369, 
March  16.  Friday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Gregory."  This  inventory  mentions 
the  goods  of  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon  at 
Harlaston,     among    other    things,     iron 
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furnaces  for  burning  sea  coal,  and  beds 
ornamented  with  oak-leaves  and  fleur-de- 
lis.  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon  afterwards 
took  some  of  the  properly  mentioned  with 
him  to  Gascony.  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon, 
it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read 
the  previous  notes,  was  ancestor  of 
Dorothy  Vernon,  co- heiress  of  Sir 
George  Vernon.  Dorothy  married  John 
Manners,  second  son  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Rutland.  By  this  marriage  thirty 
lordships  were  brought  into  the  Manners 
family.  John  Manners  was  knighted  by 
James  the  First ;  he  built  the  south  front 
of  Haddon  Hall,  where  he  died  in  i6it. 

In  an  inventory  dated  February  i6, 
1529,  of  the  stuifs  and  implements  of 
the  household  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  at  his  house  at  Holywell, 
near  London,  a  chamber  is  described  as 
"hung  with  green,  and  as  embroidered 
with  bunches  of  roses,  with  wreaths  set  as 
pillars,  yellow  and  blue,  and  a  *  staynyd ' 
cloth  of  the  picture  of  our  lorde."  The 
great  chamberwas  hung  with  "arras  of 
the  story  of  David  and  Solomon."  Another 
inventory  of  1548,  January,  contains  a  list 
of  household  furniture  sent  from  Croxton, 
near  Belvoir,  when  "my  ladye  came  to 
London."  "  Beds  of  down,  feather  beds, 
pillows,  fustians,    quilts,  coverlets,    mat- 


tresses, hangings,  beddstydes,"  &c.  There 
is  also  an  inventory  of  possessions  at  the 
Eagle,  a  place  long  passed  out  of  the 
family,  originally  a  commandery  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

A  check-book  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland's 
household  at  Belvoir  in  December,  1609, 
tells  us  there  were  one  hundred  persons 
in  the  Castle,  including  the  Ear]  and 
Countess,  of  whom  fifteen  were  females. 
This  appears  a  very  small  proportion  of 
women.  Between  1632  and  1634  there 
are  lists  of  household  goods  at  Helmsley 
Castle,  Rivaulx,  Beskwood,  and  at  Gar- 
rodon.  In  1634  the  inventory  of  property 
at  Rutland  House  in  Charterhouse,  near 
London,  makes  mention  of  a  Persia  car- 
pet with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  there  amounted  to 
;^2o,2o6  8r.  \d.  The  other  day  I  visited 
the  Charterhouse,  and  was  told  Rutland 
Place,  close  by,  occupied  the  site  of  Rut- 
land House. 

In  1645  the  Lords  Commissioners  or- 
dered a  list  to  be  made  of  the  Earl  of 
Rutland's  goods  in  Belvoir  Castle.  This 
list  states  that  there  were  eighteen  pieces 
of  tapestry  and  ten  Turkey  carpets.  In 
1649,  among  the  furniture  sent  from  Bel- 
voir to  Haddon  were,  "one  watchett  silk 
cartin,  one    gilte  bedstead,   one    square 
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canoppye  bed  and  vallence  of  crimson 
velvet  embroidered  withhold."  From  this 
time  much  of  the  furniture  and  many  of 
the  hangings  seem  to  have  been  taken 
periodically  from  Belvoir  to  Haddon,  and 
vice  versa.  In  1662  a  good  deal  of  property 
belonging  to  Lord  Roos  was  brought  from 
Burghley  to  Belvoir.  There  were  six 
pieces  of  hangings  called  Massanissa  .... 
two  shelves  of  Princes -wood,  black  ebony 
shelf,  four  leather  carpets,  ninety  pieces  of 
gilt  leather  bordering  for  a  chamber,  five 
white  and  blue  hall  dishes  for  fruit,  and  a 
trunk  of  old  writings.  There  is  an  inventory 
of  1701  describing  a  list  of  goods  taken 
from  Belvoir  to  Haddon,  including  sixty- 
seven  pictures,  tapestry,  great  glasses. 
And  finally,  in  1725,  June  10,  there  is 
a  list  of  china  "for  show,"  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Southampton 
House,  London,  and  another  inventory 
of  the  china  "for  show"  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  the  latter  including  "one  dog, 
three  parrots,  four  cocks  and  a  crane, 
four  images,  two  basket  tea-pots."  From 
most  of  the  inventories  between  1641 
and  1698  I  gather  that  there  was  a 
very  large  quantity  of  tapestry  in  the 
Castle,  and  that    gilt    leather  cloth    was 


much  used  for  hangings.  There  are 
particulars  of  the  property  of  the  succes- 
sive Earls  at  Belvoir,  Haddon.  Croxton, 
Beskwood,  and  at  the  house  in  the  Savoy. 
I  think  the  most  interesting  inventory  is 
one  in  March,  1642  to  1643,  "  when 
Lucas  entered."  In  the  auditors'  par- 
lour were  two  trunks  full  of  writings,  in 
the  inner  dining  chamber  was  a  gilt  bed- 
stead with  watchet  taffety.  In  the 
wardrobe  was  "  a  watchet  velvet  tester  and 
vallance  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
a  crimson  velvet  canopy-head  and  val- 
lance embroidered  with  slips  of  gold,  with 
two  trains  of  damask  laced  with  gold 
lace,  with  a  damask  head-cloth  laced 
with  gold  lace  ;  a  great  chair,  two 
stools,  and  a  foot-stool  '  suttable '  to  the 
canopy,  five  white  satin  curtains  and 
vallance  embroidered  with  China  silk  and 
gold,"  &c. 

It  is  known  that  much  property  belong- 
ing to  the  castle  was  stored  below  the 
hill,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
great  deal  was  destroyed  during  the  Par- 
liamentary wars,  including  forty-four 
pieces  of  tapestry. 

The  first  mention  of  tapestry  at  Belvoir 
made  at  Mortlake  occurs  in  an  inventory, 
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paintings       by      Coypel. 
groundwork  is  rose  coloui 

The  portrait  of  the  present 
Duke's  father,  by  Hoppner, 
hangs  in  this  gallery,  represent- 
ing him  as  a  young  man  full  of 
life,  with  an  animated,  charming 
expression.  Here  is  a  full 
length,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
of  Isabella  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
Near  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
on  the  right,  is  the  picture 
of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
wife  of  the  brilliant  favourite 
of  James  the  First,  daughter 
of  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland, 
The  Duke  and  I  were  at  Florence 


this 


ind    we 


May  30th,  165s.  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland's 
goods  at  Wallingford    House. 

After  this  date  frequent  allusions 
are  made  to  Mortlake  tapestry.  On 
July  loth,  1671,  an  inventory  of 
goods  at  Belvoir  alludes  to  "the  '  Tor- 
tisshell  '  room,  the  blue  belcony,  the 
music  room,  containing  one  organ,  two 
virginals,  two  harps,  one  viol,  one  stump 
[will  some  kind  person  tell  me  what  a 
stump  is  ?  it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Gallery 
musical  instruments],  one  guitar,  and  a  by  the  present  Duki 
billiard-table;  the  Peacock  chamber, 
containing  four  pieces  of  forest-work 
hangings ;  the  white  belcony,  contain- 
ing  five  pieces  of  tapestry  of  Noah's 
Flood ;  the  best  lodging,  containing 
three  pieces  of  Mortlake  hangings  of 
the  history  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles." 

I  believe  much  of  the  tapestry  remains, 
but  I  cannot  find  traces  of  the  ancient 
furniture,  except  of  some  antique  chairs. 
Some  may  have  come  from  Rutland 
House,  Knightsb ridge,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  hved. 

I  will  now  glance  at  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  existing  castle,  taking 
first  the  "  Regent's  Gallery,"  thus  named 
because  it  was  furnished  for  the  reception 
of  George  the  Fourth  when  Prince 
Regent.  This  gallery  was  saved  from 
destruction  in  the  fire  of  October  26th, 
1816,  by  the  door  being  bricked  up.  The 
present  Duke's  father  bought  the  Gobelins 
tapestries  in  France.  Each  piece  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  crest  of  the  Manners 
family — the  peacock — and  I  have  always 
understood  that  they  exactly  fitted  the 
panels  where  they  hang.  They  represent 
the  adventures  of   Dom  Quichotte,  from 


mttted  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Keeper  of  the  State  Archives 
to    read    several  letters   from  the  Floren- 
tine Ambassador  of  that  time  in  London  to 
his  Government.      In   these    many    refer- 
ences   were  made    to     the    approaching 
marriage,  and  the  difficulties  that  seemed 
in  the  way.      1  found  the  handwriting  of 
the  letters  more  easy  to  decipher  than  the 
characters  of  many  of  the    same   date  in 
the  manuscripts  at  Belvoir. 
Passing  through  part  of  the  Regent's 
ill  library,  made 
t    of   a    sort  of 
waiting-room.      Here   stands  a  bust    of 
him,  by  Raggi,  given  to  me  by  the  Ship- 
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Wrights'  Company,  of  which  he  was 
master.  Here,  too,  are  some  old  book- 
cases, brought  long  since  from  Cheveiey, 
but  only  recently  placed  in  their  present 
position.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  to  accommodate  them. 
In  these  book-cases  are  contained  the  most 
interesting  volumes  of  manuscripts,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lytein  a  loft  over 
the  stables.  He  went  to  Belvoir  on  behalf 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
in  August  1885,  and  to  his  extraordinary 
skill  and  perseverance  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  letters  from  1440,  and  a  series 
almost  unbroken  down  to  1784,  These 
papers  were  arranged  for  the  historical 
manuscripts,  and  published  in  the  State 
Calendar,  The  temptation  to  quote  from 
these  manuscripts  is  great,  but  space  will 
not  allow  of  my  doing  so.  In  the  larger 
library  are,  I  understand,  many  rare  Greek 
and  Latin  books  and  manuscripts.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  the  present  Duke's  father 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  by  Grant.  It 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  picture  by 
Hoppner  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  but  the 
bright,  keen,  benevolent  expression  is  al- 


most the  same.  Lady  Granby's  rooms 
are  in  the  Empire  style.  She  discovered 
fragments  of  an  enormous  and  beautiful 
bed  in  various  parts  of  the  castle,  she  had 
them  put  together,  and  1  am  told  the  bed 
as  it  at  present  appears  is  one  of  the 
large.'it  in  that  style  existing.  It  is  not, 
however,  quite  its  original  height.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  Empire  furniture  in  this 
part  of  the  castle. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess,  father  and 
mother  of  the  present  Duke,  made  several 
expeditions  to  France.  They  wrote  and 
printed  accounts  of  their  tours  in  1814 
and  1815.  The  Duke  writes  in  Paris, 
August  6th,  1814,  "We  passed  the  day 
visiting  shops  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  of  ancient  furniture." 
Again,  on  .A.ugust  i8th,  1815  :  '*  A 
person  brought  to  us  the  magnificent 
plate  of  Marshal  Davoust,  all  of  which 
was  to  be  sold.  It  was  immense  in 
quantity,  and  might  be  purchased  at  little 
more  than  the  value  of  silver."  The  Duke 
visited  the  Hotel  de  Echmiihl,  where 
Davoust  was  living.  He  writes  :  "We 
remarked  that  in  one  room  the  walls  were 
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painted  with  different  views  of  Bonaparte's 
palaces  (Trianon,  Compi^gne,  and  Fon- 
tainebleau),  in  each  of  which  Bonaparte 
himself  is  represented  in  the  act  of  pursu- 
ing some  rural  amusement — in  one,  rowing 
with  the  Empress  on  a  lake,  in  another, 
driving,  in  a  third,  coursing.  A  bed  in 
one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  was 
shown  to  us  which  cost  18,000  francs,  and 
we  thought  it  exceedingly  cheap.  In 
several  of  the  rooms  we  remarked  im- 
mense plate-glass  windows  in  one  piece, 
so  that  until  we  touched  them  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
actually  windows.  .  .  .  We  then  made 
visits  to  different  shops,  and  at  six  o'clock 
proceeded  in  full  dress  to  the  H6tel 
d*Abrantes,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  to  give  a  grand  dinner,  previous  to 
which  the  interesting  ceremony  took  place 
of  inventing  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  Prince Swartzenburg,  Prince  Blucher, 
Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Prince 
Wrede,  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  sent 
out  to  them  by  the  Prince  Regent  through 
General Bloomfield.  .  .  .  The  Dukeof  Wel- 
lington acted  as  sovereign  on  the  occasion. 
Each  new  knight,  in  the  order  above  men- 
tioned, was  introduced  between  the  Earl 
of  Clancarty  and  Sir  Charles  Colvill. 
The  dinner  was  very  magnificent,  and  the 
company  at  table  seventy-two  in  number. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  wore  eight 
stars." 

The  Chinese  rooms,  adjoining  the  ball- 
room, have  papers  imported  direct  from 
China,  satin-wood  cabinets  with  inlaid 
porcelain  plaques  painted  by  the  mother 
of  the  present  Duke,  yellow  damask 
flowered  curtains  also  imported  from 
China,  and  lacquer  doors. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  honoured  the 
Castle  by  a  visit  once  when  a  child  with 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  again  with  the 
Prince  Consort,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  hunting  field.  Her  Majesty 
occupied  the  Chinese  rooms.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  brought  his  beautiful  Princess 
to  Belvoir  soon  after  their  marriage. 
Since  that  time  Prince  and  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg  have  twice  visited 
the  Castle.  The  Empress  Frederick  this 
year  gave  the  Duke  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  a  short  visit,  and  looked  with 
interest  at  the  rooms  where  her  royal 
parents  had  spent  a  few  days. 

In  the  ball-room  are  pictures  of  Lord 
Robert  Manners,  who  fell  in  Lord  Rod- 
ney's action. 

The  decorations  of  the  Elizabeth 
saloon    are    Louis    Quatorze,    and   were 


brought  from  a  chateau  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Matthew  Wyatt  painted 
the  ceiling,  and  executed  the  statue  of  the 
Duchess,  which  is  seen  on  entering  the 
room.  On  the  ceiling  are  medallions, 
with  portraits,  of  the.  present  Duke's 
father  and  mother,  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
of  Lord  George  and  Lady  Adeliza  Manners, 
Lady  Katharine  Jermyn,  of  the  late  and 
the  present  Duke.  The  interest  of  this 
room  centres  in  the  miniatures,  which  are 
arranged  in  panels  round  the  walls. 
There  are  miniatures  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  of  his  son  who  was  killed  in 
battle,  and  many  others.  In  the  picture 
gallery  there  is  a  fine  Holbein  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  of  the  present  Duke's  father, 
and  aunt.  Lady  E.  Norman,  and  many 
interesting  Dutch  pictures.  All  have 
recently  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Redford, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Granby  and 
of  the  Duke,  and  catalogues  have  been 
drawn  up,  to  the  great  relief  of  those  who 
have  to  show  the  pictures.  I  must  mention 
that  in  this  gallery  are  some  fine  old  chairs 
from  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome. 

The  large  dining-room  contains  a 
portrait  of  the  fourth  Duke,  who  died 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1787,  aged  thirty- 
four.  The  great  silver  punch-bowl  often 
appears  in  the  dining-room.  During  the 
marriage  festivities  on  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Roos,  in  1693,  to  the  daughter 
of  William,  Lord  Russell,  who  was 
beheaded,  and  of  Rachel,  his  wife, 
this  bowl  was  filled  with  sack  posset. 
According  to  the  account  of  Sir  John 
Forbes,  who  accompanied  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  journey  to  Belvoir, 
**  at  the  gate  were  four-and-twenty 
fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  four-and-twenty 
trumpeters,  with  their  tantara,  ra,  ras, 
four-and-twenty  ladies,  and  as  many 
parsons.  In  great  order  they  went 
in  procession  to  the  great  apartment, 
where  the  usual  ceremony  of  wishing 
joy  took  place,  but  still  not  without 
something  represented  in  the  song 
as  very  much  tittle  tattle  and  fiddle 
faddle.  .  .  .  It  was  observed  after  an 
hour's  hot  service  the  posset  in  the  great 
cistern  did  not  sink  above  one  inch, 
which  made  my  Lady  Rutland  call  in  all 
the  family,  and  then  upon  their  knees  the 
bride  and  bridegroom's  health,  with  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  were  drunk  in 
tankards  brimful  of  sack  posset." 

In  the  chapel,  over  the  altar,  hangs  a 
beautiful  Murillo,  and  the  walls  are  hunp^ 
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with  replicas  in  tapestry  of  the  c 

Raphael  executed  at  Mortlake. 

When  the  family  are  almost  alone  a 
set  of  small  sunny  rooms  opening  on 
the  south  terrace  is  occupied.  The 
drawing'  room  i^  furnished  in  a  non- 
descript style,  with  flowered  chintzes, 
little  round  tables,  and  adjuncts,  distaste- 
ful to  EBSthetic  eyes  but  giving  the  room 
a  brightness  which  is  appreciated  in  that 
month  dear  to  the  hearts  of  hunting  men 
— November.  On  most  days  of  the  year, 
however,  the  sunbeams  brighten  this 
room.  Here  the  chief  ornament  is  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Cadogan  of  St.  Mary's 
Tower,  Birnam,  Perthshire.  This  house 
was  built  by  the  present  Duke  when 
Lord  John  Manners.  It  stands  on  a 
wooded  knoll  above  the  Tay,  and  Birnam 
Hill  towers  above  it.  Family  pictures  by 
Grant  hang  on  the  walls  here  too, 
and  some  paintings  of  pretty  pensive 
maidens  by  Angelica  Kaulfmann.  In  the 
small  dining-room  is  the  picture,  famous 
among  hunting  men,  called  TAe  Breakfast 
of  the  Melton  Hunt,  in  which  many  of  the 
hardest  riders  at  Melton  are  represented. 
This  picture  was  bequeathed  to  the  late 
Duke  by  Mr.  Gilmour.  Opposite  the 
little  drawing-room  is  the  billiard-room, 
hung  with  drawings  by  the  old  masters. 
From  these  rooms  one  can  slip  down  the 
narrow  dark  staircases  in  the  little  turrets 
to  the  sun-bathed  terraces  ;  the  walls 
of    these    are    covered     with    masses    of 


creepers.  There  are  three  terraces,  and 
after  passing  them  a  green  slope  i» 
reached  ;  beyond  this  are  gardens,  where 
Gabriel  Gibber's  statues  of  the  four 
seasons  stand.  At  the  foot  of  a  ver\- 
steep  bank  nestles  a  garden,  which 
merges  into  the  wood.  Here,  in  summer. 
excursionists  from  all  the  great  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  come  to  roam  the 
woods  and  lawns  and  gardens,  and  1  am 
sure  the  wish  of  the  present  Duke,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  late  brother  and  of  th^r 
father,  would  be  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil  may  enjoy  pleasant  and 
peaceful  hours  in  and  about  the  Castle 
where  such  stirring  scenes  have  taken 
place. 

From  parts  of  the  pleasaunce  may  be 
seen  the  spire  of  Bottesford  Church. 
Every  visitor  to  Belvoir  should  see  the 
long  series  of  monuments  to  members 
of  the  Manners  family  this  ancient  church 
contains.  One  small  marble  figure  is 
traditionally  said  to  be  that  of  Robert 
de  Todenci,  but  is  more  probably  the  effigj- 
of  William  de  Albini  the  second,  who  died 
in  i2.<?6.  Many  facts  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Manners  family  have  been 
gathered  from  the  inscriptions  on  these 
monuments.  George,  Lord  Ros,  by  whose 
marriage  with  .^nne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sellenger  by  his  wife  Anne,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  Belvoir  came  into 
the  family,  is  buried  with  his  wife  in  the 
Rutland  chapel  of  St.  George's,  Windsor. 
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|N  the  iSth  of  February, 
1842,  railway  commu- 
nication was  first 
established  between 
Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  honour 
of  the  event  both  cities 
_  were     decorated     and 

great  rejoicings  took  place.  The  "  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Railway"  had  been 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1838 
with  a  capital  of  :^900,ooo  in  shares  and 
;^30o,ooo  on  loan. 

The  line,  which  took  about  three  years 
to  build,  and  cost  fully  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  engineering  skill  among  the 
British  railways  existing,  considering  the 
rocky  cuttings  and  steep  banks  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  Its  length  is  47J  miles, 
and  it  enters  Glasgow  on  the  north  side, 
having  as  its  terminal  station  Queen 
Street.  Before  arriving  at  Queen  Street, 
however,  one  passes  through  a  small 
suburban  station,  "  Cowlairs."  It  was 
here  where  the  great  difficulty  arose  in 
making  the  line,  for  although  Cowlairs  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Queen  Street, 
it    stands     150    feet    above    the    level    of 


George's  Square.  So  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it  but  to  make  an  incline  and  work 
it  either  by  rope  haulage  or  locomotives. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  work  the  incline 
with  a  land  engine  and  rope  haulage. 
When  the  incline  was  cut  it  showed  a 
gradient  of  1  in  42,  with  a  length  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  lower  half  of 
which  passes  through  a  tunnel— the  tun- 
nel alone  being  the  biggest  piece  of  work 
ever  performed  in  Scotland,  involving 
a  cost  of  ;^40,ooo.  Over  the  tunnel  in 
one  place  runs  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
giving  only  a  few  feet  clearance  between 
the  brick-work  of  the  tunnel  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal,  so  that  great  precautions 
had  to  be  taken  in  building  the  brickwork 
of  the  roof. 

The  line  was  finished  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  1842,  the  first  time-table  making 
its  appearance  in  February  ;  there  were 
only  six  passenger  trains  and  two  goods 
trains  per  day,  but  the  traffic  steadily  in- 
creased. The  haulage  rope  at  Cowlairs, 
however,  which  was  at  this  time  made  of 
hemp,  did  not  work  well,  especially  during 
wet  weather.  There  were  not  wanting  en- 
gineers who  now  came  forward  and  con- 
demned   the    incline    entirely,    stating    it 
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would  require  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  to  rectify  the  blunder  which  had 
been  perpetrated, 

Mr.  Paton,  who  was  at  that  time  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  the  line,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  stated  that  for  the  interest 
of  that  sum  for  one  year  he  would 
solve  the  problem.  His  plan  was  to  do 
away  with  the  land  engine  and  rope,  and 
substitute  locomotive  engines,  saving  all 
expenses  connected  with  the  haulage. 
The  sum  was  voted  by  the  directors, 
together  with  an  addition  to    the    salary 


They  had  not  run  any  length  of  time, 
however,  before  the  foreman  plate-layer 
complained  of  the  engines  destroying  the 
rails,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
only  58  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  sleepers 
three  feet  apart.  In  consequence  of  this 
report  the  incline  was  relaid,  altering  the 
sleepers  to  two  feet  centres.  This  did 
not  much  mend  matters,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  began  to 
leak,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
vibration  induced  by  the  constant  passage 
of   the   heavy  locomotives,     A  strategic 


of  the  locomotive  superintendent  for  his 
able  suggestion  ;  four  heavy  locomotives 
were  built,  named  respectively  "Samson," 
"  Hercules,""  Millar, "and  "  Hawthorne" 
— Samson  and  Hercules  being  constructed 
at  Cowlairs  works,  and  Millar  and  Haw- 
thorne at  Newcastle.  They  had  18  inch 
cylinders  with  five-feet  driving  wheels 
coupled  in  all  the  six.  To  prevent  the 
exhaust  from  injuring  the  roof  of  the  tun- 
nel it  was  lined  with  sheets  of  iron. 

The  land  engine  was  therefore  stopped 
n  1844,  and  the  locomotives  were  tried. 


movement  to  the  rear  then  became  neces- 
sary, and  an  eminent  engineer  (Mr. 
McNaught)  was  appointed  by  the  directors 
to  strengthen  the  land  engine  and  put  it 
in  proper  working  order,  so  as  to  reintro- 
duce the  haulage  system  for  working  the 
incline.  A  Newcastle  firm  (R.  S.  Newall  & 
Co.,  the  original  inventors  and  patentees 
of  untwisted  wire  rope)  supplied  the 
railway  company  with  one  of  their  wire 
ropes.  The  land  engine  was  finished  by 
the  4th  of  March,  1847,  and  on  trial  under 
the    new    conditions  the  haulage 
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proved  highly  satisfactory,  so  much  so 
that  the  four  locomotives  were  removed 
altogether. 

The  land  engine  and  incline  rope  are 
workingto  this  day,  having  been  there  now 
for  over  fifty  years.  The  incline  engine  is  a 
double-cylinder  beam  engine,  the  cylinders 
being  36  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  6  feet,  and  working  ata  pressure  of45  to 
go  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  each  rope,  it  may 
be  noted,  lasts  on  an  average  about  twelve 
3  fifteen  months,  some  as  long  ; 


months. 
all  in  one  piece,  and  ms 
ing  the  two  ends  to 
gether,  the  return  rope 
going  down  the  in- 
cline in  between  the 
"down"  rails.  The 
weight  of  a  rope  is  just 
about  twenty  -  four 
Ions,  At  the  top  of  the 
incline  may  be  seen 
what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first 
signal  box  in  Scotland, 
i.e.,  the  first  building 
whence  the  points  and 
signals  were  worked 
together,  in  place  of 
using  the  old  "  balls  " 
which  one  still  sees 
sometimes  in  shunt- 
No.  120.     September, 


er  three  n 
de  endles 


by  splic- 


ing yards.  The  box,  which  has  a 
clock  on  the  top,  is  not  worked  now, 
but  simply  kept  up  as  a  relic  or 
curiosity.  In  1858  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway  acquired  the  control 
of  the  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and 
Helensburgh  railway,  which  runs  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Clyde.  This 
induced  the  directors  to  slightly  alter 
Queen  Street  to  meet  the  traffic.  Since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  with  the  North  British 
Railway  and  the  opening  of  the  station  on 
the  underground  railway  at  Queen  Street  a 
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complete    remodelling    of  Queen    Street      through  Polmont  Junction  and  Linlithgow. 

Station  itself  has  taken  place.  At  Winchburgh  Junction  the  line  divides. 

The  North  British 


foui 


The 


north  of  the  Forth 
presents  the  northern 
section ;  south  of 
Edinburgh  along  the 
Waverley  route  to 
Carlisle  the  south- 
ern ;  east  of  Edin- 
burgh to  Berwick  the 
eastern  ;  and,  finally, 
the  western  section 
going  west  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow. Edinburgh  is 
the  centre  of  the 
system. 

The  main  line  between  Glasgow  and  the  main  line  going  out  of  sight  to  the 
Edinburgh  passes  theCampsie  Hills, goings  right,  the  other  crossing  the  Forth  Bridge 
in  almost  a  straight    line  to    Edinbui^h      to  Dundee  and  the  north.     Prolonging  our 
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journey  onward  we  pass  through 
Corstorphine,  a  junction  where  the  line 
comes  in  from  the  north.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  find  ourselves  at  Hay- 
market.  From  here  to  Waverley  Station 
in  Edinburgh  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  tunnel.  It  is  here 
(Waverley)  that  the  North-Eastern  loco- 
motives couple  on  to  the  trains  which  go 
to  London  or  anywhere  past  Berwick, 
but  the  line  right  to  Berwictc  belongs  to 
the  North  British  Railway,  the  North- 
Eastern  having  only  running'  powers. 

Just  outside  of  and  beyond  Edinburgh, 
at  a  place  called  St.  Margaret's,  are  the 
locomotive  works  of  the  old  North 
British  Railway  previous  to  the  amalga- 
mation in  1865.  They  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, a  great  many  engines  belonging 
there,  but  since  1S65  Cowlairs  has  been 
the  central  works.  Repairs  only  are  done 
here,  the  building  and  thorough  over- 
hauling being  left  entirely  to  "  Cowlairs." 
The  chief  offices  of  the  company  are  in 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  locomotive  department  at 
Cowlairs. 

One  must  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
the  North  British  Railway  cannot  boast  of 
such  large  figures  in  the  way  of  mileage 
and  quantity  of  stock  as  some  of  her  large 
southern  neighbours.  It  represents, 
however,  the  biggest  in  Scotland,  having 
a  mileage  of  1,217  niiles.  The  rolling 
stock  is  also  of  the  most  modern  design 
both  for  speed  and  comfort,  the  passenger 
rolling  stock  being  all  equipped  with  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake,  some  also  with 
the  vacuum  in  addition,  both  brakes  acting 
in  unison. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to 
Cowlairs,  the  central  works  of  the 
company. 

The  erecting  shop  has  accommodation 
for  sixty  engines.     On  our  way  round  we 


note  one  or  two  of  the  old  patriarchs 
having  frames  of  a  combination  of  wood 
and  iron.  In  comparing  the  modern 
engine  with  one  of  the  old  school,  one  is 
struck  with  the  similarity,  the  progress 
made  being  more  of  detail  than  of 
arrangement.  Again,  in  the  matter  of 
speed,  some  of  these  old  stagers  can  keep 
pace  with  any  of  the  modern  ones,  as  was 
exempHfied  in  the  recent  race  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  when  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway  used  an  engine 
twenty-six  years  old  to  run  a  portion  of 
their  trip. 

In  the  wood  department  we  watch  the 
process  of  making  carriage  wheels  having 
wooden  centres.  They  have  a  cast-iron 
ribbed  centre,  which  forms  the  boss ; 
between  these  ribs  the  teak  blocks  which 
form  the  wheel  are  fitted  and  bound  in 
position,  by  a  washer  plate  and  bolts,  to 
the  part  forming  the  boss.  The  tyre  is 
then  forced  upon  the  wood  by  hydraulic 
pressure  and  held  in  place  by  two  retain- 
ing rings  and  bolts.  The  axle  is  next 
forced  on  and,  after  being  turned  up,  the 
whole  is  balanced.  If  the  wheel  should 
be  light  on  one  side,  then  an  irori  plate  of 
the  necessary  weight  is  bolted  on  to  bring 
back  the  balance.  This  balancing  is  a 
very  necessary  item  in  smooth  running, 
more  especially  at  high  speeds.  The 
wheel  described  is  known  as  the 
"  mansel "  wheel.  The  wagon  shop  is 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  sawmill.  A 
variety  of  vehicles  are  seen  "„  here,  the 
ordinary  mineral  wagon  being  perhaps 
the  predominant  type.  We  note  a 
number  of  these  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction, the  under-frame  made  of  oak 
and  the  body  made  of  pine.  They  are 
fitted  with  side  doors  and  an  end  door, 
the  end  doo""  being  for  shipping  purposes.  . 
H   vi"S  ^^"  ' ""'' ' "'' 


:  and  made  oursel' 
ioted  with  the  works,  we  find  ' 
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selves  in   the  running  sheds.      The   first  designer,  obtained  a  gold  medal.     She  is 

thing  noticed  by  the  visitor  here  is  the  of  the  four-wheeled  coupled  bogie  pattern, 

sudden  quietness  after  the  din  in  the  shop.  and  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 

Over  a  hundred  engines  are  here  at  times.  including  a  sight-feed    lubricator,    which 

The   right  moment    however   to   find   the  with  very   little    attention    automatically 

sheds  really  "in  blossom"  is  on  Sunday,  supplies    the    cylinders    and    valves    with 

when  they  are  full  of  locomotives  of  every  oil. 

description.     The  engines  as  they  come  in  The  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  : — 

off  work    "fall    in"    what  is    called    the  ^.               ,     ,.    ,                              „.     , 

"ash  Ive  "     There  her  driver    after    ex-  Diameter  of  cylinders      iSinches. 

..■',■            ,  .                    .      .  '     ,  J  .        ,    ■  Length  of  stroke 26  inches. 

amimng  her  and  msertmgm  the  "drivers  Diameter  of  drivingwheels    ,    .    .    7  feet. 

daily  report  book     any  repair  (if  any)  he  Total  length  over  buffers     .    .    .    .  52  fl.  9  ins. 

wants  done,  makes   out  his   report,  which  Working  pressure  of  steam     .    .    ,140  lbs.   per 

terminates  his  day's   work.      His  engine,  sq.  inch, 

however,  before  she  gets  her  rest,  has  her  Heating  surface  of  boiler  - 

fire    drawn,    smoke-box   cleaned,    tender  J}"**?*      ioo7-osq.ft. 

coaled,    ashpan    cleaned,  and    finally    the  Hrebox 119^  „    „ 

engine    turned   if    any  repair  has    to    be  Tola!                           11260 

executed.  =^^=.  "    " 

The  North  British    Railway    Company  (^"tearea      aiosq.  ft. 

possess     numerous     cranes    suitable    for  Weight  in  working  order- 
running    along    the    main     road,     three  Engine 45    To 

different  sizes  being  used.     For  any  light  Tender    ..........      33    o    o 

work  the  five-ton  crane  is  utilised,  but  in  '                       Total 77     5    o 

case  of  breakdowns  where  one  has  ten  or  „,  .  ,           ...         ,     ,                    — ^^^^ 

twenty  wagons  to  lift,   although  the  ten-  Weight  on  driving  wheels  .    ...      15  12    o 

ton   (manual)  crane  will   usually    suffice.  Water  capacity  of  lender    .    .    .    .2500  gallons 

the  big  3team   crane   will  lift  them  like  so  **^             »       «      »         ....        5  ons. 

many   boxes,    and    place    them    wherever  As  may  be  remembered,  "  602  "  of  this 

needed.     To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  class  had  the  honour  of  being  the  engine 

its   strength     it    will    lift    a    six-wheeled  used  at  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 

tender  of  a  locomotive  en  masse  and  place  when  His  Royal    Highness  the   Prince  of 

it  on  the   rails.      "Jumbo,"  as  the  crane  Wales    drove    in    the    last    rivet.      The 

is  generally   named,    was    not    made    at  Marchioness  of  Tweeddaledrovethe  engine 

Cowlairs    Works,  but    supplied     to    the  across  the  bridge. 

company  by  Messrs.ForrestandCompany,  In  1890,  Mr.  M.Holmes  built  at  Cow- 
engineers,    Glasgow.  lairssomemorefour-wheeled  coupled  bogie 

The  locomotives  of  the  companynumber,  tender     engines     of     the    "633"    class, 

all  told,  763  ;  engine  numbers  run  up  to  These    have    18  ins.   x    26  ins.  cylinders 

692,  but  there  are  besides  these  71  in  the  and  a  6  ft.     6    ins.  driving    wheel,     the 

"A"  list.     The    photographs    represent  external   appearance  being  similar  to  the 

the   standard    types  of    locomotives  em-  "592"  class.      These   engines  generally 

ployed.     The  main  line  passenger  engine  run  between    Glasgow  and   Perth,   when 

"  592  "  w^s  exhibited  in  the    Edinburgh  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  a  speed  common  ta 

Exhibition  i836,  and  Mr.  M.  Holmes,  her  each  run. 
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There  are  four  classes  of  passenger 
tanks.  No.  98  shows  a  small  bogie  tank 
which  works  the  suburban  trafHc.  These 
engines  have  i6-ins.  cylinders  with  22-ins. 
stroke,  driving  wheels  5  ft.,  and  bof;ie 
wheels  2  ft.  6  ins,  in  diameter.  When 
built,  some  were  fitted  with  a  pump,  and 
condensed  their  own  steam,  but  this  has 
since  been  removed.  Another  class  of 
passenger  tank  engines  worthy  of  mention 
are  those  built  by  Messrs.  Nielson  and 
Co.  in  1877  ("494"  class),  having  cylin- 
ders 17-ins.  diameter  and  26>ins.  stroke, 
with  a  driving  wheel  6  ft. 
in  diameter.  They  carry  950 
gallons  of  water  and  about 
30  cwt,  of  coal,  the  weight 
in  working  order  being  47 
tons  4  cwt.  Another  class 
of  engines  very  similar  to 
these  are  the  standard 
heavy  passenger  tanks 
{"586  "class).  These  en- 
gines have  cylinders  17-ins. 
diameter  and  24-ins.  stroke, 
driving  wheels  5  ft.  9  ins. 
diameter,  water  capacity  of 
tanks  1281  gallons,  the  coal 
bunk  holding  2J  tons  of 
coal ;  weight  in  working 
order  50  tons  7  cwt. 

The  fourth  class  is  very 
similar  to  the  London 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway's 
"Terrier"  type,  being  a  six  smalt  side 
tank  engine  with  cylinders  15  ins.  diameter 
and  22  ins.  stroke,  driving  wheels  4  ft. 
6  ins.  diameter,  water  capacity  600  gallons, 
weight   in  working  order  33  tons  locwt. 

The  six  coupled  tender  engine  (No.  666) 
represents  one  of  Mr.  M.  Holmes' 
standard  18  inch  goods  engines.  The 
following  are  the  chief  dimensions  :^ 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18  inches. 

Length  of  stroke 26  inches. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels     .    .      5  feet. 
Total  length  over  buffers      ...    40  ft.  ID  ins. 
Heating  surface  of  boiler-- 

Tubes 1 1 39-96  sq.  ft. 

Firebox 10474   1,    .. 

Total 12^70  ..    ,■ 

Grate  area 170  .>    •■ 

Weight  in  working  order — 

"  "  T™.C*b.Q«. 

Engine 40130 

Tender 3^    o    o 

Total 72  13    o 

Weight  on  driving  wheels  ....  15  8  o 
Water  capacity  of  tender  ....  2500  gallons 
Coal  I,       ..      ..         ....        S  toRs. 


These  engines  work  the  heavy  goods 
and  mineral  traffic  and  are  capable  of 
taking  50  loaded  wagons  behind 
them.  _ 

For  working  ' '  special "  passenger  traffic 
a  type  of  goods  engine  having  cylinders 
17  ins.  diameter  and  26  ins.  stroke  are 
employed,  fitted  up  with  the  Westinghouse 
brake.  Some  engines  of  this  class  are 
also  fitted  with  Gresham's  combination 
"  ejector  and  steam  brake  valve  "  as  em- 
ployed for  working  the  English  excursion 
trains,  the    steam    brake   acting   on  the 
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engine  and  tender,  and  the  automatic 
vacuum  on  the  train. 

The  small  engine  "  146  "  illustrates  one 
of  Mr.  M.  Holmes'  small  shunting  tanks 
for  working  yards,  &c.  They  have  cylin- 
ders 14  ins.  diameter  and  20  ins.  stroke, 
driving  wheels  3  ft.  8  ins.  diameter,  wheel- 
base  7  ft.,  weight  in  working  order  28 
tons  15  cwt.,  and  water  capacity  720 
gallons,  the  side  bunks  carrying  a  small 
supply  of  coat. 

As  this  is  mainly  an  engineering  article, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  North 
British  Railway  in  its  many  other  aspects. 
I  may  state,  however,  that  it  is  well 
abreast  of  its  southern  brethren,  nor  has 
it  fallen  back  from  its  proud  position  un- 
der the  able  management  of  J.  Conacher, 
Esq.  Finally,  I  must  express  my  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  M.  Holmes,  the  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  the  railway,  for 
granting  me  permission  to  write,  and  for 
facilities  afi'orded  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr,  R.  Chalmers,  assistant  locomotive 
superintendent,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
maHoO,  '^'^^  *°    ^''-    J*     Hunter    for  as- 


s'st^nce 


on  some  of  the  points  treated. 


UNIQUE   TESTIMONIAL 

FROM 

Her    Imperial    Majesty 

The    Empress    of    Germany. 


at  the  OffloLiil  Dwun 


icitjr'.  Priimt  CibinM. 


TRANSLA  TION. 


JierUn,  Aiiril  lit/i,  1893. 
Al  Mr.  MeUin'g  request  it   ?g  hereby  certified  that  kit  *' Fonil  "  for  Children  has 
beta,  uted  icitli.  the  best  remits  by  the  young  Princes,  sons  of  their  Jm]>ei-ial  Mnjeslies, 
tlie  Umperor  and  /impress. 
The  Cabiriet  of  Her  Majesty  l/te  Empress  and  Queen. 


AN    IIiLOaTRATDD    PAHPHLOT    ON    TBB    TBSayiSa    AND    RQAtUKQ    Or    INTANTS. 

A.   PiacUol   sntl   Simple  Trutiie  for  Mnthers,  coDMIntng  a  large  numlwr  nf  PortraltB  or  HeiUlby  and  Bui:tirul  Chlldnn. 
togMlierflthPuiliDlleiafOtlglul  Tutliiiaiilijs,  wlilcli  in  of  the  hlghvit  Intemt  to  aJl  motliFn,  to  lie  htd.vitli  nmpls, 

MELLIN'S     FOOD    WORKS," Stafford    street,    Peckham,    S.E. 

«-»"..,    COLLECT  THE  'FUR'  in  KETTLES, 

KITCHEN  BOILERS  and  PIPES  by  using 

"OCTOPUS"  '^i"" 

PUBIFIE8  AND  SOFTENS  THE  'WATBR 

TWO   OF    THE    MANY    TESTIMONIALS    RECEIVED. 

m.       I       Rtir.  C>KoiiarcTT.o(IxvFnbiiiiR«cti»y.>tnUii:    I 
I  the        "The  viler  here  in  very  hiird.  but  the  '^Antl;    ' 

'  Kattle  SlM,  2/e :    Small  Bollar  Sl>a,  B/- ;   Medium  BoUer  Slse,  T/e. 
ORDER     FROM     YOUR     IRONMONGER. 

t  diniciill]'  In  obUlniiiti,  eneloee  Three  Stniupa  In  iddltion  to  pilce  lot  poatigs,  and  Bend  to  the 


FROM    AN    OPEN 
POST-BAG. 

Bv  T.    W.     COl'LDERV. 


FROM  AN  OPEN  POST-BAG. 


